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DB.  ABNOLD. 


Thb  time  has  come  for  an  impartial  sues  her  researches  among  us  with  a 

estimate  of  Arnold.     Sixteen  Tears  singular  mixture  of  freedom  and  re- 

haye  elapsed  since  the  grave  dosed  yerence,  hin  theory  of  Church  and 

oyer  him  at  Rugby,  amidst  the  heart-  State  is.  perhaps,  more  respected  than 

felt  grief  of  several  generations  of  pu-  when  Bentham  and  Paley  were  the 

pUs,  who  had  had  the  inestimable  be*  oracles  of  our   thinkers.    And,  al- 

nefit  of  his  teaching :  the  more  sober,  though  recent  oriticiBm  has  shown  that 

but  not  less  imnpatnetic,  repret  of  a  his  implicit  faith  in  Niebuhr  has  led 

bright  array  or  distinguished  friends,  him  astray  in  several  passages  of  Ro- 

who  loved  his  inteUectusd  and  moral  man  History,  his  merits  as  an  historian 

ffreatness ;  the  profound  impect  of  a  can  best  be  iq>preciated  since  the  ap- 

large  circle  of  adversaries  in  opinion,  pearanoe  of  sucL.  masters  as  Froude 

wholamented  theloesof  anoblefoe;  and  Lord  Macaulajr* 

and  the  mournful  eonsdousnessamong  Arnold  was  bom  in  1795,  in  the 

many  of  the  English  nation,  that  a  Isle  of  Wight     He  bdonffed  to  an 

good  and  able  man  had  passed  awav,  English  fimily,  of  the  middle  classy 

who,  whenever  he  touched  upon  pub-  outside  the  drele  of  an  aristocracy, 

lie  affiurs^  made  their  real  mterests  then  prejudiced  and  exdudve,  but 

his  paramount  object    This  interval  within  that  accustomed  to  recdve  the 

has  not  removed  him  from  us  as  a  highest  education.     At  eight  vears 

contemporary,  or  obscured  the  recol-  old  he  was  sent  to  Warminster  school, 

lections  of  those  who  witnessed  his  and  thence,  in  1807,  to  Winchester 

career;  and  yet  it  has  fJaoed  him  in  college;  but  his  vacations  were  spent 

that  historical  perspective  in  which  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  when  there, 

his  life  can  be  seen  in  full  complete-  within  sight  of  the  Pir»us  of  £ng- 

ness.  and  the  character  of  his  works  land,  then  crowded  with  the  trophies 

can  best  be  determined.    In  addition  and  armaments  of  the  war,  he  acquir- 

to  this^  it  has  dissipated  a  mass  of  ed  that  fondness  for  sea  views,  and 

pngudiee against  him;  it  has  directed  that  interest  in  naval  and  military 

to  other  ocjects  the  currents  of  opi-  evolutions  which  form  so  marked  a 

nion  which,  some  years  ago,  unduly  characteristic  of  his  writings.     At 

elevated  or  depressed  him ;  and  it  has  sdiool  the  love  of  the  picturesque, 

brought  the   tendency   of   English  so  evident  in  his  histoiy,  found  ite 

thought  into  a  closer  sympathy  with  natural  vent  in  boyish  yerse&    He 

Imn  than  it  ever  displayed  in  his  life-  was  known  hj  the  name  of  Poet  Ar- 

time.    The  generation  that  has  be-  nold^  a  titie  smoe  gained  in  manhood 

come  mature  since  1842  can  better  by  his  gifted  son:  and,  as  the  readers 

appreciate  his  speculations  in  theology  of  his  ^'  Roman  Legends"  might  have 

tnan  that  which  only  heard  the  out-  expected,  he  had  a  fine  sense  of  the 

break  of  the  conflict  oetween  the  old  beautr  of  our  andent  ballads.     But 

Erastian  Hiffh  Church  doctrines,  the  already  his  real  studies  were  history 

An^oOathoiiciam  of  the  school  of  and  geography.    He  ^owed  skill  in 

Pus6J^  and  the  teaching  of  the  Evan-  realizing  to  his  mind  the  aspect  of 

gelicai  and  Dissenting  parties.    At  countries,  and  their  relations  to  each 

present,  too,  when  philosophy  pur-  other;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
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had  detected  the  difference,  so  seldom  in  1814,  he  was  elected,  in  the  next 

intelligible  to  boyish  minds,  between  year,  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  then,  as 

"the  modest,  unaffected,  and  impsr-  now,  the  blue  ribbon  of  an  Oxford 

tial  narratives''  of  the  grei^t  Greek  gradiiate.    Within  two  years  he  had 

historians,  and  'Hhe  scandalously  ex-  gained  the  prize  for  both  the  Univer- 

aggerated  boasts  of  the  Latin,  writers."  sity  Essays;  but,  although  there  is 

At  this  timcL  too,  he  probably  betray-  much  vigour  and  freshjiess  in  these 

ed  that  dislike*  to  the  mere  mceties  of  compositions,  thev  are  not  free  from 

language  which  he  carried  with  him  unripeness  ol  style  and  tiiought  and 

into  afterlife,  for  his  scholarship  was  have  certainly  be^    surpassed  by 

not  at  all  at  the  level  of  his  powers ;  others  in  the  series.    He  remained  at 

andlhis  Latin  verses  and  attempts  at  Oriel  about  five  years ;  and  when  there 

English  composition  were  somewhat  was  the  associate  of  a  set  of  youoff 

crude,  stiff,  and  ungainly.  men,  several  of  whom  were  destined 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  elected  to  influence  deeply  the  mind  of  Enf- 
a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Oxford,  land.  Among  them  was  Pusey7&!- 
and  remained  there  about  four  years  in  reader  distinguished  for  mediseval 
the  companionship  of  several  distin-  learning,  the  future  renovator  in  the 
guished  youths,  who  have  sincerisen  to  Church  of  Eng^d  of  the  tenets  of 
eminence  in  Church  and  State.  His  Laud.  John  Henry  Newman  was 
principal  friends  at  Corpus  were  Keble  there,  full  of  subtle  logic,  destined 
and  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge ;  and  hereafter  to  have  an  influence,  per- 
though  aU  three,  in  manhood,  took  haps  still  inappreciable.  There,  too. 
different,  and  often  crossing,  Imes  of  was  Hampden,  one  of  the  founders  or 
life  and  opinion,  it  is  touchmg  to  ob-  the  Broad  Church  school  of  Theology; 
serve,  in  a  letter  of  the  Judge  to  Mr.  and  Whately,  eminently  qualified  to 
Stanley,  how  the  bond  of  this  friend-  restore  and  make  popular  the  study 
^p  was  never  severed ;  and  how  each  of  the  moral  sciences ;  and  Davison, 
of  them  regarded  it  as  a  pleasing  link  too  soon  removed  from  his  place  on 
of  memory.  At  Corpus  the  abilities  earth,  but  even  now  conspicuous  for 
of  Arnold  began  rapidly  to  be  devel-  briUiant  abilities:  andCopfeston,who, 
oped  He  gave  great  promise  of  his-  perhaps,  more  than  any  man  of  his 
torioal  criticism  in  his  studies  of  Hero-  day,  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
dotus  and  Thucydides;  he  mastered  learning  at  Oxford  When,  in  1815, 
those  portions  of  Aristotle's  ethics  Arnold  entered  this  high  companion- 
and  politics  which  more  especially  re-  ship,  how  few  of  ite  members,  how- 
late  to  law  and  government,  and  ever  conscious  of  great  powers,  could 
showed  much  aptitude  for  social  even  guess  the  plaoe  they  were  to 
philosophy ;  and  ne  already  evinced  hold  as  leaders  of  opinion^  or  the  re- 
that  strong  s^pathjr  with  actual  po-  suite  they  were  to  accomplish  in  their 
liti<»l  queistions  which  was  so  ais-  generation  1 

tinctive  a  feature  of  his  character.  With  these  associations,  and  in  dili- 
AlrosMlv,  too,  his  fellow  collegians  had  gent  study,  Arnold  spent  the  years  be- 
leamed  to  admire  in  him  a  nature  tween  1816  and  1820.  In  these  years 
earnest,  sanguine,  truthful,  and  manly,  his  faculties,  though  still  growing,  and 
hating  wrong  ana  meanness  in  all  their  happily  kept  back  from  a  precocious 
shapes ;  sincerely  reverent  of  real  development,  took  a  decided  turn  to- 
greatnoBS,  and  ever  anxious  to  reach  wards  theology  and  history,  combined 
the  bottom  of  questions;  but,  per-  with  what  we  may  term  the  social 
haps,  somewhat  mtolerant  of  inferior  science.  Unlike  most  Oxford  gradu- 
minds,  a  little  hasty  and  bold  in  form-  ates,  he  also  showed  an  acute  and 
ing  opinions,  and  rather  too  prone  to  earnest  symnathy  with  existing  poli- 
beHeve  in  the  efficacv  of  change  in  ame-  tics,  especially  as  regards  the  condition 
liorating  social  and  politicsJ  institu-  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  then 
tions.  At  this  time,  also,  we  may  re-  suffering  from  the  great  dislocation  of 
mark  that  he  had  not  yet  supplied  his  employment,  that  was  one  of  the  con- 
deficiencies  as  a  scholar ;  and  that,  al-  seouences  of  the  Peace.  Havingtaken 
though  his  real  powers  were  already  orders  in  1818,  he  married  in  1820, 
acknowledged,  his  undergraduate  ca-  and,  as  his  fellowship  was  held  by  the 
reer  was  not  as  brilliant  as  might  have  tenure  of  celibacy,  he  left  Oxford  aftei 
been  expected  a  residence  of  nearly  eleven  years,  and 

Having  t£^en  a  first  class  in  ckasics  betook  himself  to  tuition  at  Lalenam 
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near  Stiunes.  He  remained  about  school  of  Eldon  and  Percival,  as  a 
eight  years  in  this  occupation ;  and  narrow  and  bigoted  oligarchy,  who 
these  years,  in  all  probability,  deter-  could  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
mined  the  place  which  he  was  to  hold  He  had  a  moral  sympathy  with  evan- 
in  general  estimation.  They  gave  him  gelical  principles  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
an  early  opportunity  for  nis  fitting  thought  the  party  ignorant,  and  un- 
work — ^the  education  of  the  young —  fit  for  social  life,  and  with  entirely 
and  afforded  him  ample  experience  wrong  views  on  the  true  relations  of 
in  it,  while  they  left  him  leisure  for  Church  and  State.  So,  although  he 
that  study  and  reflection  which  were  agreed  with  the  Whigs  as  regards  the 
soon  to  produce  such  Mitful  results,  policy  of  Reform  in  Parliament^  then 
But,  at  the  same  time,  by  withdraw-  becoming  the  paramount  question  of 
ing  nim  from  the  world,  while  still  in  the  day,  ne  thought  their  ideas  some- 
youth,  they  tended  to  form  in  him  what  exclusive  and  superficial :  he 
those  nabits  of  inexperienced  theoriz-  disliked  the  economic  school  of  Ben- 
ing  upon  the  most  (Ufficult  problems  tham  and  Homer,  as  one  that  pre- 
of  national  life — of  fixedly  working  ferred  the  lesser  to  the  greater  end  in 
out  his  own  opinions  into  system  politics ;  while  he  had  a  peculiar  aver- 
without  much  regard  to  the  actual  sion  to  the  Radical  puty,  whom  he 
state  of  afGurs,  or  to  the  adverse  be-  considered  essentially  Jacobin  and  Be- 
liefs of  others — and  of  attacking  ex-  structive.  Having  already  formed  an 
istine  abuses  energetically,  without  ideal  of  what  a  Christian  common- 
weigmng  maturely  the  dangers  of  wealth  should  be,  out  of  principles 
change — which  in  some  degree  im-  derived  from  Greek  pliilosophy  and 
paired  his  intellectual  usefulness.  In  the  Bible,  put  together  by  his  own  in- 
short,  these  years  made  Arnold  what  tellect,  ana  having  resolved  that  that 
he  became — a  great  educator,  a  power-  ideal  was  applicable  to  England,  it 
fill  thinker,  a  noble  writer,  and  a  bold,  is  not  surprising  that,  at  this  time,  he 
but  hasty,  Iconoclast  in  Church  and  stood  in  isolation  from  the  ordinary 
State.  currents  of  public  opinion.  Besides, 
We  know  from  the  testimony  of  the  age  was  one  of  somewhat  shallow 
one  of  his  pupils  at  Laleham,  that  and  worn-out  ideas ;  and  since  the 
when  there  Arnold  showed  that  facul-  deeper  thought  which  had  gradually 
ty  of  instruction  which  was  destined  been  forminc  in  England  had  not,  as 
to  become  so  conspicuous  at  Rugby,  yet,  had  full  time  to  influence  the 
Indeed,  he  devoted  himself  to  tnis,  general  mind,  it  was  natural  that  one 
his  appointed  work,  with  a  zeal,  an  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  profound 
energy,  and  an  affection,  which  recall  thinkers,  should  have  little  in  common 
to  our  minds  the  relations  of  the  with  the  notions  dominant  in  1820- 
Greek  philosophers  to  their  charges.  1827. 

At  the  same  time  his  intellectual  pro-  In  1827,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
gress  was  rapid ;  the  views  he  sub-  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  HawMns, 
sequently  made  public  were  gradually  Arnold  was  elected  to  the  head  mas- 
formed  ;  and  some  essays  which  he  tership  of  the  school  of  Rugl^.  Here 
now  wrote  in  Encyclopaedias  and  Re-  his  public  life  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
views,  display  the  vigour  and  ease  of  menced ;  and  from  this  point  he  be- 
his  later  compositions.  The  creed  in  comes  conspicuous  as  an  educator  and 
theology  and  politics  which  he  now  an  author.  He  assumed  the  reins  of 
evolved  from  his  studies  and  reflec-  government  at  Rugby  at  a  time  when 
tions  was  in  marked  contrast  with  there  was  a  ^eat  outcry  against  the 
those  of  the  different  parties  in  Church  public  school  of  England,  and  when, 
and  State.  But  Arnold  never  essen-  unquestionably,  many  faults  in  their 
tially  modified  it;  and  although  it  system  were  evident  They  were  gene- 
was  not  vet  enunciated  to  the  public,  rally  denounced  as  behind  the  age^  as 
it  had  already  separated  him  widely  imparting  only  an  obsolete  leammg. 
from  most  received  opinions.  He  look-  as  tending  to  make  boys  brutal  and 
ed  with  peculiar  oislike  upon  the  vicious,  and  as  soon  to  yield  to  the 
OrthodoxHighChurch  party,  whose  prevalent  mania  for  reform.  Much 
opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation  of  this  clamour  was  undoubtedly  un- 
andtotherelief  of  the  Dissenters,  he  true,  but  yet  it  was  not  altogether 
considered  equally  selfish  and  unchris-  unfounded :  and  it  is  the  peculiar  glory 
ttan.   He  condemned  the  Tories  of  the  of  Arnold  that  he  alenced  it  through- 
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hod  detected  the  difference,  so  seldom  in  1814,  he  was  elected,  in  the  next 

intelligible  to  boyish  minds,  between  year,  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  then,  as 

"the  modest,  unaffected,  and  impar-  now,  the  blue  riboon  of  an  Oxford 

tial  narratives*'  of  the  great  G(reek  graduate.    Within  two  years  he  had 

historians,  and  "the  scandalously  ex-  £^ed  the  prize  for  both  the  Univer- 

aggerated  boasts  of  the  Latin,  writers."  sity  Essays;  but,  although  there  is 

At  this  time,  too,  he  probably  betray-  much  vigour  and  freshness  in  these 

ed  that  dislike*  to  the  mere  mceties  of  compositions,  thev  are  not  free  from 

language  which  he  carried  with  him  unripeness  ot  style  and  tiiought,  and 

into  afterlife,  for  his  scholarship  was  have  certainly   been    surpassed  by 

not  at  all  at  the  level  of  his  powers ;  others  in  the  series.    He  remained  at 

andjbis  Latin  verses  and  attempts  at  Oriel  about  five  years ;  and  when  there 

English  composition  were  somewhat  was  the  associate  of  a  set  of  youn£[ 

crude,  sti£^  and  ungainly.  men,  several  of  whom  were  destinea 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  elected  to  influence  deeply  the  mind  of  En^- 
a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Oxford,  land.  Among  them  was  Pusey,  al- 
and remained  there  about  four  years  in  readjr  distinguished  for  mediaeval 
the  companionship  of  several  distin-  leaning,  the  future  renovator  in  the 
guished  youths,  who  have  sincerisen  to  Church  of  England  of  the  tenets  of 
eminence  in  Cnurch  and  State  His  Laud.  John  Henry  Newman  was 
prindpal  friends  at  Corpus  were  Keble  there,  full  of  subtle  logic,  destined 
and  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge ;  and  hereafter  to  have  an  influence,  per- 
though  all  three,  in  manhooi,  took  haps  still  inappreciable.  There,  too, 
different,  and  often  crossing,  Imes  of  was  Hanipden,  one  of  the  founders  of 
life  and  opinion,  it  is  touchmg  to  ob-  the  Broad  Church  school  of  Theology; 
serve,  in  a  letter  of  the  Judge  to  Mr.  and  Whately,  eminentiy  qualified  to 
Stanley,  how  the  bond  of  this  friend-  restore  and  make  popular  the  study 
ship  was  never  severed ;  and  how  each  of  the  moral  sciences ;  and  Davison, 
of  them  regarded  it  as  a  pleasing  link  too  soon  removed  firom  his  place  on 
of  memory.  At  Corpus  the  abilities  earth,  but  even  now  concrpicuous  for 
of  Arnold  began  rapidly  to  be  devel-  brilliant  abilities:  andCopreston,who, 
oped.  He  gave  great  promise  of  his-  perhaps,  more  than  any  man  of  his 
torical  criticism  in  his  studies  of  Hero-  day,  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
dotus  and  Thucydides;  he  mastered  learning  at  Oxford.  When,  in  1815, 
those  portions  of  Aristotie's  ethics  Arnold  entered  this  high  companion- 
and  politics  which  more  especially  re-  ship,  how  few  of  ite  members,  how- 
late  to  law  and  government,  and  ever  conscious  of  great  powers,  could 
showed  much  aptitude  for  social  even  guess  the  plaoe  they  were  to 
philosophy;  and  ne  already  evinced  hold  as  leaders  of  opinion,  or  the  re- 
that  strong  s^pathjr  with  actual  po-  suite  they  were  to  accomplish  in  their 
litioGd  qu^ions  which  was  so  ois-  generation  1 

tinctive  a  feature  of  his  character.  With  these  associations,  and  in  dUi- 

AlrosMlv,  too,  his  fellow  collegians  had  gent  study,  Arnold  spent  tiie  years  be- 

leamed  to  admire  in  him  a  nature  tween  1815  and  1820.    In  these  years 

earnest,  sanguine,  truthful,  and  manly,  his  faculties,  though  still  growing,  and 

hating  wrong  and  meanness  in  all  their  happily  kept  back  from  a  precocious 

shapes;  sincerely   reverent   of  real  development,  took  a  decided  turn  to- 

greatness,  and  ever  anxious  to  reach  wards  theology  and  history,  combined 

the  bottom  of  questions;  but,  per-  with  what  we  may  term  the  social 

haps,  somewhat  mtolerant  of  inferior  science.    Unlike  most  Oxford  gradu- 

minds,  a  little  hasty  and  bold  in  form-  ates,  he  also  showed  an  acute  and 

ing  opinions,  and  rather  too  prone  to  earnest  sympathy  with  existing  poll- 

believein  theefficacy  of  change  in  ame-  tics,  especially  as  regards  the  condition 

liorating  social  and  politiccu  institu-  of  tne  poorer  classes,  who  were  theu 

tions.    At  this  time,  also,  we  may  re-  suffering  from  the  great  dislocation  iA 

mark  that  he  had  not  yet  supplied  his  employment,  that  was  one  of  the  coU' 

deficiencies  as  a  scholar ;  and  that,  al-  seauences  of  the  Peace.  Having  taker 

though  his  real  powers  were  alr^y  orders  in  1818,  he  married  in  lh:>0, 

acknowledged,  his  undergraduate  ca-  and,  as  his  fellowship  was  held  by  th< 

reer  was  not  as  brilliant  as  might  have  tenure  of  celibacy,  he  left  Oxford  afte; 

been  expected.  a  residence  of  nearly  eleven  years,  anc 

Having  taken  a  fiist  class  in  classiGB  betook  himself  to  tuition  at  Lalehain 
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a  whole  it  was  a  remarkable  specimen  and  social,  rather  than  political,  it  is 

of  good   govenunent,   admmistered  not  strange  that  he  found  himself 

to  a  great  extent  by  the  boys  them-  isolated  from  all  parties,  and  under  a 

selves,  and  yet  everywhere  influenced  kind  of  ostracism  in  opinion.  He  now 

by  the  head  master.  Perhaps  the  best  underwent  the  fate  of  thinkers  and 

eulodum  on  it  is  to  be  found  in  these  writers  on  public  questions,  who  are 

words  of  Dr.  Moberl]^ — ^himself  a  ri-  too  profoimd  and  original  for  their 

val  but  not  the  less  a  just  critic  : —  age ;  he  began  to  be  denounced  by 

-.T  AL  *«^rk.   A ^i^«.  ..^^  the  High  Church  party,  to  be  dis- 

■oJ^SiSTt^mSc^;^  trusted  by  the  Ev^gelicals,  to  be 

■IreDgth  of  character,  ^er  SfiSa-  ^^^  at  by  the  Tones,  aud  to  be 

enoe  and  ^oty,  which  none  who  ever  considered  hj  the  WhigB  as  visionary 

came  near  him  oonld  mistake  or  quea-  and   impracticable.      Many  persons, 

tion,  the  carrying  out  of  this  improve-  also,  not  unfriendly  to  him,  were  of 

ment  in  our  schools  \m  mainly  attribute  opinion  that  the  master  of  a  public 

able.    He  was  the  flrgt.    It  soon  began  school  should  never  meddle  with  po- 

to  be  matter  of  obscnration  to  us  in  the  UticiU  questions :  and  thus  about  the 

Uniyersity  that  his  pupils  brought  quite  ^^^^  1828-1833,  Arnold,  on  the  whole, 

a  different  character  with  them  to  Ox-  ^     \  ^^^      ^^  j^         ^  ^^ 

ford  than  that  which  we  knew  elsewhere.  _,?l;*Jl  •^w»*"i'  *"  ^cu^icw  com 

I  do  not  speak  of  opinions;    but  his  nation. 

pupUs  were  ihoughtfVit,  manly-minded.  .   Gradually,  however,  his  authonty 

conscious  of  duty  and  obligation  when  increased,  if  not  yet  his  populanty,  a« 

they  first  came  to  college.    •    -    We  Rugby  began  to  show  the  fruits  of 

cordially  acknowledged  the  immense  im-  his  teaching,  and  as  the  mind  of  £ng- 

provement  in  their  character  in  respjct  land  was  influenced  by  that  move- 

of  morality  and  personal  piety,    and  ment  of  thought,  which,  commencing 

looked  on  Dr.  Arnold  as  exercising  an  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  entering 

influence  for  good  which^or  how  miiny  jjmost  every  sphere  6f  knowledge  and 

^uS£<^TourpuSfcs^cSu:'^^^^^^  opinion,  h^^^^^^ 

^  religious  and  political  beliefs,  and  has 

It  was  also  during  his  tenure  of  maae  the  intellect  of  this  generation 
Ru£by  that  Arnold  wrote  the  diflerent  so  much  deeper  and  more  earnest  than 
works  which  form  the  real  measure  of  it  had  been  for  a  long  antecedent  pe- 
his  intellect  In  1827  he  published  riod.  That  movement  was  a  vigorous 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  happy  reaction  against  the  Tory- 
wnich  shadows  forth  his  theory  of  ism,  the  tJtiUtarianism,  and  the  shal- 
Churchand  State ;  and  this  wassubse-  low  ignorance  of  the  age  which  inhe- 
quentlv  followed  by  a  tract  upon  rited  the  philosophy  of  the  last  cen- 
Churcn  Reform.  His  peculiar  metnod  tury,  and  yet  was  reduced  into  inac- 
of  dealing  with  these  subjects— the  tion  by  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
wide  generalizations  he  brought  to  bear  lutiouj  and  although  it  has  thwarted 
upon  politics — the  novel  principles  old  opinions  on  almost  every  national 
he  introduced  into  his  ai^euments —  question,  has  substituted  new  watch- 
his  bold  departure  from  the  beaten  words  for  antiquated  shibboleths,  and 
paths  of  opiilion — his  somewhat  into-  has  introduced  ideas  into  Church  and 
lerant  moae  of  regarding  the  views  of  State  which  rebel  against  our  forefa- 
othera — his  utter  disregard  for  cher-  thers*  notions,  it  has  had  an  influence, 
ished  or  respectable  prejudices— his  upon  the  whole,  valuable  and  purify- 
active  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  ing.  The  symptoms  of  that  move- 
reform — and  his  sanguine  trust  in  ment,  as  is  well  known,  began  in  the 
the  possibilitv  of  changing  institu-  rise  of  the  Broad  Church  and  Kew- 
tions  for  the  better — exposed  him  in  manite  parties,  as  distinguished  from 
these  works  to  much  adverse  criticism  the  Erastian  High  ChurcE-men ;  i n  the 
and  condemnation.  About  this  time,  growth  of  more  liberal  modes  of 
also,  he  wrote  a  good  deal  on  the  tnought  among  the  Evangelicals  and 
social  condition  of  &gland— then  ex-  Dissenters ;  in  the  decline  of  the  nar- 
ulting  in  the  fruition  of  the  Reform  i^w  creed  of  Eldon  and  Percival  in 
Bill ;  and  as  he  looked  on  that  mea-  politics ;  in  the  spread  of  enlarged  no- 
aure  with  much  less  complacency  than  tions  as  regards  the  mission  and  func- 
was  usuallv  the  case  with  the  Liberal  tions  of  government;  and,  above  all, 
party,  and  as  he  thought  that  the  in  the  diffusion  of  a  better  feeling  be- 
real  wants  of  the  nation  were  moral  tween  the  richer  and  poorer  clasMS  of 
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Enfi^d.  It  was  natural,  as  thiaspirit  neat  deal  in  the  estimation  of  aeho- 

of  change  grew  more  active  and  pro-  hn ;  it  was  felt  that  he  had  m  real 

dactive,   that    Amold^s    reputation  genius  for  elucidating  the  aoenea  of 

should  increase,  and  that  he  himself  the  classic  age,  and  that  he  had  eon- 

should  sympathise  with  several  of  its  siderahle  powers  of  historical  deacrip- 

tendendes;  and.  accordingly^  about  tion.  His  Thucjrdides  was  soon  alter- 

the  year  1836^  ne  was  less  isolated  wards  followed  by  his  Roman  History, 

from  all  parties  than  hitherto  he  had  a  fragment  of  one  of  three  inoportant 

been ;  he  had  approximated  on  many  works  which,  in  the  phrase  of  Tadtna, 

points  to  Broad   Church   opinions  ''hehadset  apart  for  old  age,"  name- 

though  still  by  no  means  identified  ly,  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Taata- 

with  them :  and  he  had  commenced  ment,  a  Treatise  upon  Church  and 

a  fierce  and  uncompromising  oppojsi-  State,  and  a  History  of  Rome  from 

tion  to  the  new  school  of  Newmanite  Romulus  to  Charlemagne.    This  hia- 

theoloffy.    To  this  school  he  alwavs  toiy,  as  is  well  known,  only  reached 

ahowed  an  invindble  repugnance ;  ne  three  volumes,  of  whicn  the  laat  was 

considered  its  teachinf^  false  and  su-  published  after  his  death,  and  did  not 

Ssrstitious^  and  inconsistent  with  the  receive  his  final  corrections :  and,  aa  it 

hurch  or  En^hmd;    he  perceived  does  not  conclude  even  tne  second 

that,  in  elevatmg  the  status  of  the  Punic  war,  it  cannot  be  considered 

priesthood,  and  investing  them  with  more  than  a  detached  specimen  of  hia 

a  supernatural  dignity,  ft  made  a  se-  genius.    It  attracted  a  grmt  deal  of 

verance  between  tnem  and  their  flocks  attention  on  its  appearance,  and  for 

which  wasincompatible  with  his  ideal  some  years  was  the  text-book  on  the 

of  Church  and  State,  and  he  thought  early  centuries  of  Rome  {  and,  even 

that,  practically,  it  was  anactoftreach-  now,  although  its  authonty  has  sof- 

ery  for  its  professors  to  continue  in  fered  from  the  discovery  of  the  enora 

our  communion.  These  views,  which  of  Niebuhr,  whose  theories  it  impU- 

happened  to  be  popular,  of  course  dtly  follows,  its  remarkable  merita 

Ejned  for  him  a  Mtter  hearing  tlian  are  fully  appreciated.  It  is  prob^ly 
therto  he  had  attained ;  but,  on  the  the  best  histoiy  in  our  language  for 
other  hand,  they  increased  lus  enemies  the  period  between  the  death  of  Oib- 
at  Oxford,  which  had  become  the  fo-  bon  and  the  appearance  of  Loid  Ma- 
eus  of  Newmanite  opinions ;  and  this  eaulaVs  volumes.  It  shows  a  pro- 
feeling  was  embittered  by  an  angry  founaand  thoroughly  mastered  know- 
article  which  he  wrote  in  the  Edtn-  ledse  of  classical  times ;  a  perfect  a]>- 
hurgh  Review^  upon  the  occasion  of  prehension  of  the  tone  of  andent  opi- 
the  crusade  agamst  Dr.  Hampden,  nion,  as  regards  religious,  politacal. 
On  the  whole,  though  in  1636-7-8,  and  social  problems ;  a  clear  nnder- 
his  reputation  had  risen,  and  the  sue-  standingof  the  factions  of  eariy  Rome ; 
oess  of  his  work  at  Rugov  was  gene-  an  extraordinaiy  skill  in  reprodudng 
rally  admitted^  he  was  stiu  unpopular  the  topography  of  its  era ;  and  great 
among  the  majority  of  the  demr,  was  vividness  of  external  description  aa 
not  much  liked  by  any  section  of  them,  regards  scenery  and  military  events, 
and  was  considered  somewhat  of  a  And  the  third  volume,  which  restores 
meddler  and  theorist  in  politics.  the  career  of  Hannibal  to  us,  is  an 
In  the  meantime,  hu  edition  of  admirable  specimen  of  clear  and  even 
Thucydides  had  been  published,  and,  brilliant  narrative,  in  some  points  al- 
ia 1838,  it  had  already  become  out  of  together  equal  to  the  sulject,  and  only 
Srint  Other  editions,  even  by  Eng-  wanting,  perhaps,  in  that  creative 
shmen,  show  deeper  scholmhip:  power  which  is  the  proof  of  the 
but  the  great  historian  has  never  had  highest  historical  geniua.  We  would 
a  commentator,  in  any  language,  who  emssify  the  descriptions  of  the  msnago 
has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  his  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  crownuiff  vie- 
spirit.  so  perfectly  explained  and  illus-  tonr  of  Cauue,  aa  among  the  finest 
tratea  his  geo^^raphy,  so  well  deve-  military  pieces  in  our  lan^iage. 
loped  his  pecubar  characteristics,  and  During  the  years  between  IH38  and 
those  of  the  a^  about  which  he  1848,  there  was  a  marked  and  sudden 
wrote,  or  so  admirably  shown  the  ap-  reaction  in  favour  of  Arnold,  among 
plicabftlity  of  his  solemn  wisdom  to  many  men  of  all  opiniona,  and  by 
the  events  and  politics  of  other  pe-  some  he  was,  perhaps,  unduly  apm- 
riodSL     Thia  work  raised  Arnold  a  dated:    The  bc^s  he  nad  educated  at 
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Rttgby  were  now  in  early  manhood,  hiB  luminous  expOBition  of  difficult 
an<^  as  a  body,  were  testifying  bril-  principles ;  his  clear  and  exhaustive 
Mantly  to  his  success  as  an  instructor,  analysis  of  periods  of  history  ;  his 
The  strong  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  picturesque  touches  of  description ; 
nation  against  the  Newmanite  theo-  and  his  manly,  chaste,  and  unaffected 
logian,  made  them  sympathize  with  stvlc^  were  generally  appreciated  and 
one  of  the  ablest  antagonists  of  the  admired.    It  was  not  only  that  seve- 
party ;  even  the  majori^  of  the  High  ral  of  Arnold's  antagonists  at  Oxford 
Church  and  Evangelical  clergy,  who,  took  pride  in  doing  honour  to  his  ge- 
a  few  jrears  before,  had  looked  upon  nius,  and  acknowledged,  in  attendmg 
him  with  aversion,  began  now  to  ad-  upon  him  as  a  Professor,  that  a  debt 
mit  they  had  been  somewhat  in  error ;  was  due  to  him  fi'CHn  past  injustice, 
he  was  claimed  by  the  Broad  Church  The  success  of  Arnold  proved  that^ 
school  as  one  of  their  most  powerful  although  the  professorial  system  was 
supporters ;  and,  generally,  the  pub-  then   almost  extinct  at   Oxford,  it 
lie  opinion  of  England  recognised  his  could  obtain  general  svmpath^,  and 
moral  and  intellectual  greatness.   Be-  be  of  real  value,  if  well  acuniniert^ered 
sides,  as  the  strong  pturtv  feeling,  as  bv proper  instruments;  and  it  became 
respects  politics,  which  had  run  so  tne  signal  for  that  great  academic  reac- 
high  some  time  before,  began  to  col-  tion  which  has,  by  this  time,  restored 
lapse,  or  turn  towards  other  objects,  that  system  at  the  University  with  no- 
his  own  views  on  political  questions  ble  promise  of  results  in  Church  and 
became  less  promment,  while  their  State.  Itis  not,  therefore,  too  much  to 
general  and  oirdinal  principles  were  say — and  this  is  not  the  least  of  his  tri- 
more  fairly  examined ;  and  nis  atten-  umphs  in  the  cause  of  education — 
tion  was  more  fiilly  directed  than  that  this  valuable  and  most  unexpect- 
ever  to  the  social  condition  of  the  ed  reform  may  ultimately  be  ascribed 
poorer    classes    in    England, — then  to  the  influence  of  Arnold, 
threatened  with  Chartism^  and  un-  In  1642  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
dergoing  much  ceneral  suffering.    In  reputation.     He  was  memtating  a 
this  pursuit  he  had  men  of  all  parties  second  series  of  lectures,  and  a  con- 
as  his  fellow-labourers;  and,  although  tinuation  of  his  '*Boman  History,'* 
his  notions  as  regards  Chartism  were,  and  was  hopefullv  looking  forward 
perhaps,  still  considered  visionary,  his  to  the  time  when  ne  could  devote  his 
zeal,  nis  energy,  and  his  lofty  hu-  life  to  the  other  great  subjects  he  had 
manity,  were  appreciated  by  persons  selected ;  when  death  snadenly  inter- 
of  the  most  opposite  opinions.    This  posed,  and  he  was  taken  away.    It  is 
sudden  popularity,  however,  was  very  needless  to  dwell  upon    the  regret 
remarkable ;  it  is  not  easy  to  account  which  was  felt  for  his  loss — ^upon 
entirely  for  it;  and  we  may  recognise  the  many  tributes  which  were  paid 
in  it  one  of  those  generous  impulses  so  to  his  memory,  by  men  of  every  shade 
honourable  to  the  free  jud^ent  of  of  opinion — and  upon  the  honour  in 
England,  to  make  amends  for  past  in-  which  his  pupils  still  hold  his  name, 
justice  b^  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  In  the  language  of  his  favourite  Thu- 
of  its  object  cydides,  **  His  countnr  is  his  monu- 
In  1841.  Arnold  was  appointed  Pro-  ment,"  in  so  far  as  Eai^land  ever  re- 
fessor  of  Modem  Historv  at  Oxford,  cognises  worth  and  abihty.    Besides, 
and  in  Lent  Term,  1842,  ne  delivered  we  have  no  space  for  panegyric^  and 
his  first  course  of  lectures  before  the  can  only  say  a  few  words  upon  his  at- 
University.    The  success  he  obtained  tainments  in  the  different  spheres  of 
was  at  once  unexpected  and  signifi-  theology,  speculation,  and  history, 
cant    It  was  a  tribute  to  his  merit,  I. — As  a  theologia^  Arnold  may  be 
a  generous  welcome  to  a  noble  thinker  called  a  Christian  KationaliBt    He 
and  writer,  and  the  expression  of  a  was  not  deeply  read  in  Patristic  learn- 
deep  want  on  the  part  of  Oxford.    A  ing,  and  held  the  works  of  divines  in 
large  and  distinguished  audience  went  somewhat  too  low  account,  consider- 
rq^ilarly  to  hear  him :  and  they  who  ing  them  generally  as  over  dogmatic, 
witnessed  the  attention  and  almost  or   wanting  in  real  and  disoeming 
the  reverence  he  commanded,   can  judgment,  or  imsuited  to  the  wants  of 
alone  measure  the  influence  he  had  the   present  generation.    He  had  a 
on  the  University.    It  was  not  only  rooted  aversion  to  the  doctrines  of 
that  his  ability  was  recognised;  that  Bome,  which  he  thought  grossly  su^ 
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EngiancL  It  was  natural,  as  this  spirit  mat  deal  in  the  estimation  of  schc 

of  change  grew  more  active  and  inx>-  uurs  ;  it  was  felt  that  he  had  a  ra 

ductiye,   l£at    Arnold's    reputation  miius  for  elucidating  the  scenes  c 

should  increase,  and  that  he  himself  the  classic  age,  and  that  he  had  coi 

should  aympathiee  with  several  of  its  siderable  powers  of  historical  descri] 

tendencies;  and.  accordingly^  about  tion.  His  Thucvdides  was  soon  afte 

the  year  1836,  ne  was  less  isolated  wards  followed  py  his  Roman  Histor 

fh>m  all  parties  than  hitherto  he  had  a  fragment  of  one  of  three  importai 

been ;  he  had  approximated  on  many  worte  which,  in  the  phivae  of  Tacitu 

points   to  Broaa   Church   opinions  "he  had  set  apart  for  old  ace,'*  nam< 

thou^  still  by  no  means  identified  ly,  a  Commentary  on  the  Kew  Testi 

with  them :  and  he  had  commenced  ment,  a  Treatise  upon  Church  an 

a  fierce  and  uncompromising  oppoei-  State,  and  a  History  of  Rome  froi 

tion  to  the  new  school  of  Newmanite  Romulus  to  Charlemagne.    This  hi 

tiieology.    To  this  school  he  alwavs  tory,  as  is  well  known,  only  reachc 

showed  an  invincible  repugnance ;  ne  three  volumes,  of  whicn  the  last  wc 

considered  its  teachinj^  false  and  su-  published  after  his  death,  and  did  n< 

S3rsti1iou&  and  inconsistent  with  the  receive  his  final  corrections ;  and,  as 

hurch  ot  En{;land ;    he  perceived  does  not  conclude  even  the  secon 

that,  in  cdevatmg  the  status  of  the  Punic  war,  it  cannot  be  considere 

priesthood,  and  investing  them  with  more  than  a  detached  specimen  of  h 

a  supernatural  dignity.  It  made  a  se-  genius.    It  attracted  a  great  deal  < 

verance  between  them  and  their  flocks  attention  on  its  appearance,  and  fc 

which  wasinoompatible  with  his  ideal  some  years  was  the  text-book  on  tli 

of  Church  and  State,  and  he  thought  early  centuries  of  Rome  \  and,  eve 

that,practically,itwa8anactoftreach-  now,  although  its  authority  has  su: 

ery  for  its  professors  to  continue  in  fered  from  tne  djscoveiy  of  the  erroi 

our  communion.   These  views,  which  of  Niebuhr,  whose  theories  it  impL 

happened  to  be  popular,  of  course  dtly  follows,  its  remarkable  men! 

ffamed  for  him  a  better  hearing  than  are  fully  appreciated.    It  is  probabl 

hitherto  he  had  attained ;  but,  on  the  the  best  history  in  our  language  fc 

other  hand,  they  increased  lus  enemies  the  period  between  the  death  of  Gil 

at  Oxford,  which  had  become  the  fo-  bon  and  the  appearance  of  Lord  Mi 

CUB  of  Newmanite  opinions ;  and  this  caulaVs  volumes.     It  shows  a  pn 

feeling  was  embittered  by  an  angry  foundand  thoroughly  mastered  knov 

article  which  he  ^frote  in  the  £<Kn-  ledfle  of  classical  times ;  a  perfect  a] 

burgh  Review^  upon  the  occasion  of  prenension  of  the  tone  of  ancient  op 

the  crusade  agamst  Dr.  Hampden,  nion,  as  regards  religious,  politics 

On  the  whole,  though  in  1636-7-8,  and  social  problems ;  a  clear  unde 

his  reputation  had  risen,  and  the  sue-  standingof  the  factions  of  early  Rom( 

cess  of  his  work  at  Rugbv  was  gene-  an  extraordinary  skill  in  reproducin 

rally  admitted,  he  was  stifi  unpopular  the  topography  of  its  era  ;  and  grei 

amongthemiuorityof  the  clergy,  was  vividness  of  external  description! 

not  much  liked  by  any  section  ofthem,  regards  scenery  and  militaiy  event 

and  was  considered  somewhat  of  a  And  the  third  volume,  whidi  reston 

meddler  and  theorist  in  politics.  the  career  of  Hannibal  to  us,  is  a 

In  the  meantime,  his  edition  of  admirable  specimen  of  clear  and  eve 

Thucydides  had  been  published,  and,  brilliant  narrative,  in  some  points  a 

in  1838,  it  had  already  become  out  of  together  equal  to  the  subject,  and  on 

print    Other  editions,  even  by  Eng-  wanting,  perhaps,   in  that  creatii 

lishmen,  show  deeper   schohu^hip:  power  which  is  the    proof  of  tl 

but  the  great  histonan  has  never  baa  nighest  historical  genius.    We  wou 

a  commentator,  in  any  language,  who  classify  the  descriptions  of  the  passaj 

has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  his  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  crowmng  vi 

spirit  so  perfectly  explained  and  illus-  toiyof  Cannae,  as  among  the  nne 

trated  his  geo^phy,  so  well  deve-  miutary  pieces  in  our  language, 

loped  his  peculiar  characteristics,  and  During  the  years  between  1838  ai 

those  of   the  a^  about  which  he  1842,  there  was  a  marked  and  suddc 

wrote,  or  so  adnurably  shown  the  ap-  reaction  in  favour  of  Arnold,  anioi 

pHcability  of  his  solemn  wisdom  to  many  men  of  all  opinions,  and  I 

the  events  and  politics  of  other  pe-  some  he  was,  perhaps,  unduly  appr 

riods.     This  work  raised  Arnold  a  dated:    The  boys  he  nad  educated  i 
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it  on  its  sabjects ;  and  biBtoiy  tells  ns  are  purely  8ecular,or,  as  Sydney  Smith 
that  any  attempt  to  do  so  has  always  called  theuL  "roast  mutton  and  po- 
ended  in  a  melancholy  failure.  For  in-  lice;"  and  that  it  inculcates  this  mi- 
stance,  the  QoYemmentsof  the  middle  portant  truth,  that  if  the  State  cannot 
ages,  and  that  of  the  Puritans  under  enforce  moTality  directly,  its  tenden- 
^t>mwell,  tried  to  enforce  a  moral  des  should  be  in  that  yr^j ;  and  there- 
action  in  the  State,  as  distinguished  fore  that  it  should  act  mdirectly  to- 
from  mere  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  wards  that  end.  Besides,  even  if  it  em 
the  resiUt  was,  the  prostitution  of  the  in  basing  the  Church  on  too  latitndi- 
Canon  law  to  the  purposes  of  lucre,  narian  a  foundation,  it  operates  as  a 
and  the  h^pocri^  and  nonsense  of  the  noble  protest  against  the  fallades,  on 
reignofsamts,tobefollowedbythepro-  the  one  hand,  that  the  Church  is 
fligapyof  the  Restoration.  Nor  is  the  merely  a  priestnood,  on  the  other,  that 
reason  of  the  difference  obscure ;  for  it  is  a  congregation,  secluded  from  the 
whereas  the  will  of  the  individual  world,  and  unfitted  for  the  active  du- 
has  power  over  his  volitions,  and  con-  ties  or  citizenship.  From  this  point 
ceivably  could  make  them  obedient  to  of  view  the  theory  has  been  very 
pcvfect  right,  the  authority  of  Goyem-  valuable  in  elevating  the  tone  of  na- 
ment  over  its  subjecto  is  so  circum-  tional  politics,  and  in  bringing  the 
scribed  iJiat  really  it  can  scarcely  in-  Church  of  England  more  in  narmonj 
fluence  ^ir  conduct  at  all ;  and  thus  with  the  uses  of  society.  Its  piacti- 
when  it  sets  up  a  high  standard  of  cal  results  may  be  traced  in  the  in- 
moral  practice^  and  seeks  to  adjust  crease  of  education  which  recently 
the  national  liie  to  it,  it  fails  in  doing  has  been  achieved  by  the  State ;  and 
more  than  securing  an  external  con-  in  the  works  of  writers  of  the  school 
formity,  which  soon  degenerates  into  of  Einfisley,  whose  doctrines,  as  re- 
nullity  or  hypocrisy.  And,  there-  gards  the  functions  of  (lovemmenty 
fore,  while  we  fully  admit  that  the  are  those  of  Arnold,  though,  of  course, 
State,  throoffh  the  medium  of  educa-  also  marked  by  other  innnences. 
ti<m  and  religious  teaching,  should  III. — We  have  already  touched  upon 
indirectly  promote  moral  ends  amons  Arnold's  excellencies  as  an  historian, 
its  subjects,  we  deny  that  it  should  and  so  shall  only  add  one  or  two  re- 
directly  attempt  to  obtain  them,  or  marks.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Vi- 
profees  to  make  either  morality  or  coin  his  views  upon  history,  believing 
any  creed  a  test  of  citizenship.  So,  that  the  lawsof  nistorical  pnenomena 
M(ain,  thouffh  it  ma^  be  true  in  theory  can  generally  be  traced :  but  he  is  sober 
that  the  State  might  exercise  the  and  cautious  in  his  doctrines  The 
functions  of  a  Church,  it  would  essays  in  his  '^Thucydides,''  and  some 
seem  that  no  secular  administration  passages  in  his  "  Roman  History," 
(^  spiritual  things,  upon  the  principle  compreh^id  his  theories  on  this  part 
of  teaching  the  Gospel  generally,  can  of  philosophy,  and  tiiey  will  well  re- 
secure  even  a  decent  reverence  for  re-  pay  a  careful  perusal  He  is  deficient 
ligion  ;  tha^  on  the  whole,  an  eccle-  m  dramatic  force  as  an  historical  ar- 
siastical  polity  invested  with  some-  tist,  and  in  fine  perception  of  indivi- 
thing  of  erandeur  and  power,  and  duaJ  character;  but  his  power  of 
separated  mm  temporal  affairs,  is  the  analysing  the  elements  of  govern- 
best  security  for  Christianity  in  a  na-  ments,  and  the  nature  and  general  re- 
tion;  and  that  under  whatever  con-  lations  of  parties,  and  his  udll  in  de- 
ception we  view  a  Church,  its  minis-  pictingextemal  scenery  and  landscape, 
ters  should  not  be  considered  only  as  wiU  keep  him  in  a  hish  place  among 
members  of  a  lay  congregation  of  our  historians.  And  although  his  hia- 
Christians.  Of  course  this  is  no  place  torical  style  is  not  quite  of  the  high- 
to  enumerate  the  many  other  argu-  est  order,  it  is  so  clear,  logical,  and 
ments  which  misht  be  urged  a^amst  picturesque,  so  simple,  mimly,  and 
the  theory ;  but  these  plain  considera-  energelac,  that  we  scarcely  know  how 
tions  may  show  that  it  cannot  be  real^  to  piurticnlarize  where  it  is  wanting, 
iced  in  actual  politics.  To  our  taste,  a  little  more  fulness  of 
At  the  same  time  there  is  this  value  illustration,  and  more  riohness  and 
inthetheory,  that  it  tends  to  obliterate  copiousness  of  language,  would  have 
the  doctrines  of  Warburton  and  Ben-  been  a  valuable  addition  to  it 
tham,  that  the  objects  of  Government 
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pentiiiotiB,  and  to  her  poli^.  which  a4iuBthiW8,inBtitutioiw,  opinions,  an 

ne  characterized  as  tainted  with  Juda-  ffeneral  habits  to  the  rules  laid  dowi 

ism,  and  alto^ther  inoonsiBtent  with  By   the   code   of  Ethics.    But  th 

a  tniiy  Christian  Church  ;  and,  as  we  teaching  of  the  Cospel,  when  \ni] 

have  seen,  he  considered  any  attempt  perly  understood,  when  divested  c 

to  intioduce  them  into  England  as  aU  that  is  merely  accidental,  and  laii 

foolish,  wicked,  and  even  treacherous,  out  in  moral  precepts  is,  he  declarec 

And  yet  he  had  little  real  sympathy  an  exact  republication  of  the  code  c 

with  the  Low  Church  party,  esije-  Ethics,  though  of  couree  supported  h 

eially  as  regards  their  ideal  of  Chris-  a  Divine  sanction ;  and  from  this  h 

tianduty^  and  their  notion  of  the  office  inferred  that  tlie  duty  of  aGoven 

of  Christianity  in  the  world  ;  and  al-  ment,  as  such,  is  to  disseminate  tl] 

though  he  leaned  towards  the  school  lessons  of  the  Grospel,  and  to  m^c 

of  Copleston,  Whately,  and  Hamp-  to  lead  the  nation  to  a   Cliristiu 

den^  he  differed  in  many  respects  from  life.    From  this  it  followed  that  tli 

tiieir  opinions.    It  would  obviously  business  of  a  Church  is  comprised  i 

not  become  us  here  to   enter  the  that  of  a  State  ;  that  the  adminii 

sacred  precincts  of  Theolo^,  even  to  tration  of  a  Church  is  one  of  tli 

trace  Arnold's  position  within  them,  functions  of  Crovemment,  and  tlu 

and  so  we  pass  them  by  with  decent  all  that  may  be  termed  ecclesia^ti^^ 

reverence.    Generally  speaking,  how-  action  is  merely  a  manifestation  c 

ever,  we  may  say  that  nis  reputation  that  which,  essentially,  is  politica 

as  a  divine  consists  in  a  peculiar  skill  although  directed  to  a  religious  \}\\ 

in  int^reting  the  Scriptures — in  se-  posa    Hence  he  laid  it  doMH  that  tli 

Sarating  their  elements  of  history  and  State  included   the    Church  withi 

octrine,  and  distinguishing  between  itself,  and  furthermore  was  identic; 

what  is  of  special  application   and  with  it  in  extent :  for.  as  the  su]jje< 

what  is  for  universal  ooedience ;  and  of  a  State  should  all  be  bound  by  t] 

fiurther,  in  a  most  successful  art  of  re-  law   of  Christianity,  and   therefoi 

conciHng  the  law  of  Conscience  with  should  visiblv  conform  to  a  Cliristiii 

that  of  we  Gospel,  and  showing  how  standard  of  doctrine,  Dissenters  fro; 

Ethics  and  Religion  run  into  each  that  standard  could  not  be  coniprL^c 

other,   and     form   an     harmonious  within  the  State,  could  not  ei^joy  tl 

■vstem  of  faith    for  the  Christian,  rights  of  full  citizenship,  and  we: 

Perhaps  the  best  analysis  of  his  views  only  to  be  regarded  as  sojoumerH  ai 

as  atneologian  is  to  be  found  in  a  aliens.    But  asprimd/acU  it  is  uj 

letter  from  Mr.  Price  to  Mr.  Stanley  just,  and  certainly  it  conduces  to  n 

on  this  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  tional  weakness,  to  exclude  from  fi 

Arnold's  life,  by  the  latter  gentleman,  citizenship  any  of  the  memberH  of 

IL— Asathinker,Anioldismostcon-  stata  Arnold  lowered  extremely  t] 

spicuous  for  his  theory  of  the  Relation  standard    of    Christian   conform  i 

of  Church  and  State.    This  theory  is  which  he  thought  the  condition 

essentially  that  of  Burke  and  Cole-  complete  political  rights,  and  rediuM 

ridge  ;  but  as  no  English  writer  has  it  to  little  more  than  a  general  asse 

presented  it  as  fuUv  as  Arnold,  he  may  to  the  truth  and  obligation  oft] 

DC  considered  to  have  fixed  it  in  our  Grospel  morality.  Thus,  in  the  instan 

Shilosophy.    He  thought  that  as  the  of  the  British  Empire,  he  would  hiv 

uty  of  every  individual  is  to  make  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  tl 

the  moral  law  the  rule  of  life,  so  that  Constitution,  not  only  all  denomin 

of  a  nation,  or  aggregate  of  indivi-  tions  of  Christians,  but  even  Vi 

dualsj  must  neoessaruy   be   exactly  tarians  and  Socinians,  provided  t])i 

identicaL    But  as  the  ufe  of  a  nation  acknowledged    the    Gospel    Ethi< 

is  represented  in  that  of  its  Crovem-  while  be  would  have  excluded  Je\^ 

ment,  he  thought  further  that  it  be-  Infidels,  Idolaters,  and  Mussulmen. 

came  the  dutf  of  a  Cbvemment  as  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  Arnoh; 

such  to  incukate  obedience  to  the  theory  of  Church  and  State ;  and  ^ 

moral  law,  and  to  tay  and  make  the  shall  only  observe  upon  it,  that  it  ca 

nation's  action  conform  to  itb    Hence  not  stand  the  test  of  experience. 

he  conodered  that  the  true  rehUion  does  not  follow,  because  it  is  the  du 

of  a  State  to  its  subjects  is  that  of  an  of  the  individual  to  conform  to  tl 

educator  or  moral  overseer  :  and  that,  moral  or  Christian  law,  that  therefu 

therefore,  it  is  under  an  obligation  to  a  Crovemment  should  seek  to  impre 


k 
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extraordinary  powers  provoke  our  ad-  the  more  decidedly  does  he  win  the 
miration,  but  whose  strange  gvmnas-  approval  of  the  public 
tics  and  semi-cynical  curl  of  nose,  That  Carlyle  has  been  drawn  by 
prove  that  part  of  his  vocation  is  to  his  compassionate  penchant  for  Vol- 
make  his  aamirers  stare  with  incre-  taire  into  his  patronage  of  Frederick 
dulity,  as  well  as  thrill  with  delight  — ^that  his  apologetic  leanings  towards 
He  has  adopted  a  motley,  "  with  pur-  the  French  philosopher  have  formed 
pose  of  hei^"  and  he  wears  it  at  all  the  clue  which  led  him  throu^  the 
times,  like  the  Messer  Archies  of  the  labyrinth  of  thought  to  the  entertain- 
feudal  courts,  ringing  his  bells  and  ment  of  his  present  purnose — ^that 
passing  his  gibes,  with  rare  enjo;^-  Paris  and  Cirey  have  conducted  the 
ment  ofhisownsoul,  vet  launching  his  biographer  to  Potsdam  and  Oustrin, 
satire  and  pointing  nis  wisdom  from  we  think  beyond  reasonable  dispute, 
under  this  unseemly  ^piise,  with  a  No  author,  probably,  in  England, 
power  and  gravity  which  homilists  knows  more  of  VolUire  than  does 
might  envy^and  imitators  toil  after  Mr.  Carlyle — none  has  done  more  to 
in  vain.  We  are  not  admirers  of  re-establish  him  in  the  good-will  of 
Carl  vle's  later  strle,  which  has  too  fair  and  indulgent  men — and  nothing 
much  of  the  charlatan  in  its  predomi-  seemed  more  natural  than  that  the 
nant  cants  and  set  phrases,  its  "  Sa-  love-look  fixed  so  Ions  on  the  in^ 
hara  dances,''  and  its  '*Silwlline  fren-  nious  Frenchman  should  glance  aside 
jdes,*'  to  meet  our  notion  of  the  natu-  with  some  fixity  of  gaze  upon  the 
ral  and  apt  in  writing ;  but  candour  object  of  Voltaire's  literary  adulation, 
must  own,  that  in  any  case  it  is  the  We  admit,  of  course,  the  Great  Fre- 
st^le  of  a  strong  man,  and  that  the  derick's  other  claims  to  distinction 
tmng  it  covers  and  conveys  \a  usuallv  amid  the  kingly  blank  of  the  eigh- 
wortny  of  the  noblest  setting  which  teenth  century ;  but  perceive,  as  we 
language  can  furnish— that  any  metal  fancy,  with  sufficient  clearness,  that 
is  mostly  poorer  than  the  diamond  the  monarch's  pretensions,  apart  from 
it  would  help  to  dazzla  literature,  were  scarcely  of  a  nature, 
But  even  the  style,  from  use,  as  in  themselves  alone,  to  awaken  our 
probably  to  the  author  himself,  comes  author's  enthusiasm.  We  fancy,  more^ 
to  have  a  tune  in  it  to  the  reader  over,  that  the  adoption  of  Frederidc 
which  it  had  not  originally :  and  like  has  led,  in  a  partial  measure,  to  an 
the  barbarous  ranz  des  tfocnes  of  the  abatement  of  his  veneration  for  Vol- 
Swiss  mountains,  ia  preferred  to  more  taire :  and  our  belief  i&  that  Mr.  Oar- 
legitimate  music  by  the  ear  that  has  lyle  has  been  induced^  by  the  dburse 
learned  to  relish  its  disoordant  ca-  of  his  more  recent  studies,  to  dethrone 
dences.  But  that  which  never  fails  his  quondam  French  idol  firom  the 
to  please  is  the  thorough  heartiness  place  he  once  occupied  in  his  re- 
witn  which  the  historian  throws  for-  finrd,  and,  without  directly  putting 
ward  himself  to  court  the  gazer's  ob-  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  ike  vacated 
■ervation  under  every  mask  of  every  seat,  to  look  upon  the  soldier  with 
hero  his  Olio  may  put  upon  the  stage,  more  partiality  than  on  the  literary 
It  may  be  Voltaire  or  Luther,  Orom-  adventurer.  Oertainly  the  intercourse 
well  or  Frederick,  Teufelsdrockh  or  of  these  parties  with  each  other — the 
Sanerteig,  who  struts  his  little  hour  crown  pnnce  and  the  poet  of  Grevj— 
before  the  footlights  of  our  small  in-  reflects  small  credit  upon  either.  We 
dividual  auditory :  but  the  voice,  the  have  we  know  not  how  many  volumes 
gait,  and  the  philosophy  are  undis-  of  the  correspondence  of  Frederick 
guisedly  the  gifted  I)umfrie8ian's,  lying  before  us,  notably,  sundry  let- 
the  unacknowledged,  and  perhaps  in-  ters  interchanged  between  himself 
deed  unconscious,  ground  of  his  po-  and  Voltaire  some  years  after  thia 
pularity.  Whatever  some  may  thmk  latter  had  won  an  equivocal  reputa* 
and  avow,  of  a  favourite  autnor  the  tion  1^  his  impurities  and  impietiea 
public  cannot  get  too  much ;  and  whe-  — and  they  are  undoubtedly  disngnred 
ther  he  choose  fiction  or  history  for  by  innumerable  blemishes  on  both 
manipulation  in  his  workshop,  the  sides.  Our  readers  may  guess  the  kind 
more  decidedly  he  reflects  himself,  of  entertainment  in  store  for  them  in 
his  individuality,  his  crotchets,  his  this  budget  of  stale  '^ca'  me's,  ca' 
hnmonn,  in  the  mirror  of  his  work,  thee's,"  when  they  find  Voltaire  near 
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had  detected  the  difference,  bo  seldom  in  1814,  he  was  elected,  in  the  nexi 

intelligible  to  boyish  minds,  between  year,  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  then,  ai 

'*  the  modest,  unaffected,  and  impar-  now,  the  blue  ribbon  of  an  Oxfon 

tial  narratiyes*'  of  the  gre^t  Greek  graduate.    Within  two  years  he  ha( 

historians,  and  'Hhe  scandalously  ex-  {gained  the  prize  for  both  the  Univer 

aggerated  boasts  of  the  Latin.writers."  sity  Essays;  but.  although  there  ii 

At  this  timcL  too,  he  probably  betray-  much  vigour  and  freshness  in  tlies< 

ed  that  dislike*  to  the  mere  niceties  of  composinons.  thev  are  not  free  fron 

language  which  he  carried  with  him  unripeness  of  style  and  thought,  anc 

into  afterlife,  for  his  scholarship  was  have  certainly  been    surpassed  b^ 

not  at  all  at  the  level  of  his  powers ;  others  in  the  series.    He  remained  ai 

andlJUs  Latin  verses  and  attempts  at  Oriel  about  five  years ;  and  when  then 

Endish  composition  were  somewhat  was  the  associate  of  a  set  of  youn^ 

crude,  stiff",  and  imgainly.  men,  several  of  whom  were  destinec 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  elected  to  influence  deeply  the  mind  of  "Rng 

a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Oxford,  land.     Among  them  was  Pusey,  al 

and  remained  there  about  four  years  in  reader   distinguished    for   mediseva 

the  c6mpanionship  of  several  distin-  learning,  the  fiiture  renovator  in  th< 

guished  youths,  who  have  sincerisen  to  Church  of  England  of  the  tenets  o: 

eminence  in  Cnurch  and  State.    His  Laud.    John   Henry  Newman  wai 

principal  friends  at  Corpus  were  Keble  there,  full  of  subtle  logic,  destinec 

and  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge ;  and  hereafter  to  have  an  iiSuence,  per 

though  all  three,  in  manhood,  took  haps  still  inappreciabla    There,  too 

different,  and  often  crossing,  lines  of  was  Hampden,  one  of  the  founders  o; 

life  and  opinion,  it  is  touching  to  ob-  the  Broad  Church  school  of  Theology 

serve,  in  a  letter  of  the  Judge  to  Mr.  and  Whately,  eminently  qualified  tc 

Stanley,  how  the  bond  of  this  friend-  restore  and  make  popular  the  studj 

ship  was  never  severed ;  and  how  each  of  the  moral  sciences ;  and  Davison 

of  them  regarded  it  as  a  pleasing  link  too  soon  removed  from  his  place  oi 

of  memory.    At  Corpus  the  abilities  earth,  but  even  now  conspicuous  foi 

of  Arnold  began  rapidly  to  be  devel-  brilliant  abilities:  andCopljeston,who 

oped.    He  gave  great  promise  of  his-  perhaps,  more  tnan  any  man  of  hii 

torical  criticism  in  his  studies  of  Hero-  day,  contributed  to  the  revival  o: 

dotus  and  Thucydides;  he  mastered  learning  at  Oxford.     When,  in  1815 

those  portions  of  Aristotle's  ethics  Arnold  entered  this  high  companion 

and  politics  which  more  especially  re-  ship,  how  few  of  its  members,  how 

late  to  law  and  government,   and  ever  conscious  of  great  powers,  coulc 

showed  much    aptitude   for   social  even  guess  the  ^ace  they  were  t< 

philosophy ;  and  ne  already  evinced  hold  as  leaders  of  opinion^  or  the  re 

that  strong  s^path^  with  actual  po-  suits  they  were  to  accomplish  in  thei: 

Utiosl  questions  which  was  so  ais-  generation! 

tinctive  a  feature  of  his  character.  With  these  associations,  and  in  dili 

Alrcxeuiv,  too,  his  fellow  collegians  had  gent  study,  Arnold  spent  the  years  be 

learned  to  admire  in  him  a  nature  tween  1815  and  1820.    In  these  yeari 

earnest,  sanguine,  truthful,  and  manly,  his  faculties,  though  still  growing,  anc 

hating  wrong  ana  meanness  in  all  their  happily  kept  bacK  from  a  precocioui 

shapes ;  sincerely   reverent   of  real  development,  took  a  decided  turn  to 

greatneiss,  and  ever  anxious  to  reach  wards  theology  and  history,  combinec 

the  bottom  of  ciuestions;  but,  per-  with  what  we  may  term  the  socia 

haps,  somewhat  mtolerant  of  inferior  science.    Unlike  most  Oxford  gradu 

minds,  a  little  hasty  and  bold  in  form-  ates,  he  also  showed  an  acute  an( 

ing  opioions,  and  rather  too  prone  to  earnest  symnathy  with  existing  poll 

beuevein tiieefficacy of changein ame-  tics,  espedaUyas regards theconditio] 

liorating  social  and  politiciQ  institu-  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  thei 

tions.    At  this  time,  also,  we  may  re-  suffering  from  the  great  dislocation  o 

mark  that  he  had  not  yet  supplied  his  employment,  that  was  one  of  the  con 

deficiencies  as  a  scholar;  and  that,  al-  seauences  of  the  Peace.  Havingtakei 

though  his  real  powers  were  already  orders  in  1618,  he  married  in  1820 

acknowledged,  his  undergraduate  ca-  and,  as  his  fellowship  was  held  by  thi 

reer  was  not  as  brilliant  as  might  have  tenure  of  celibacy,  he  left  Oxford  afte 

been  expected  a  residence  of  nearly  eleven  years.  aD< 

Having  taken  a  first  class  in  classics  betook  himself  to  tuition  at  Lalenam 
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near  Staines.  He  remained  about  school  of  Eldon  and  Percival,  as  a 
eight  years  in  this  occupation ;  and  narrow  and  bigoted  oligarchy,  who 
these  years,  in  all  probaoility,  deter-  could  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
mined  the  place  which  he  was  to  hold  He  had  a  moral  sympathy  with  evan- 
in  general  estimation.  They  ^ve  him  gelical  principles ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
an  early  opportunity  for  nis  fitting  thought  the  party  ignorant,  and  un- 
work — ^the  education  of  the  yoimg —  fit  for  social  life,  and  with  entirely 
and  afforded  him  ample  esrperience  wrong  views  on  the  true  relations  of 
in  it,  while  they  left  him  leiBiu^  for  Church  and  State.  So,  although  he 
that  study  and  reflection  which  were  agreed  with  the  Whigs  asregarob  the 
soon  to  produce  such  fruitful  results,  policy  of  Reform  in  rarliament^  then 
But,  at  the  same  time,  by  withdraw-  oecomin^  the  paramount  question  of 
ing  nim  from  the  world,  while  still  in  the  day,  he  thought  their  ideas  some- 
youth,  they  tended  to  form  in  him  what  exclusive  and  superficial :  he 
thosenabitB  of  inexperienced  theoriz-  disliked  the  economic  school  of  Ben- 
ing  upon  the  most  difficult  problems  tham  and  Homer,  as  one  that  pre- 
of  national  life — of  fixedly  working  ferred  the  l^ser  to  the  greater  end  in 
out  his  own  opinions  into  system  politics;  while  he  had  a  peculiar  aver- 
without  much  regard  to  the  actual  sion  to  the  Radical  piuty,  whom  he 
state  of  affairs,  or  to  the  adverse  be-  considered  essentially  Jacobin  and  De- 
liefs  of  others — and  of  attacking  ex-  structive.  Havingjuready  formed  an 
istinff  abuses  energetically,  without  ideal  of  what  a  Christian  common- 
weighing  maturely  the  dangers  of  wealth  should  be,  out  of  principles 
change — which  in  some  degree  im-  derived  from  Greek  philosophy  and 
paired  his  intellectual  usefulness.  In  the  Bible,  put  together  by  his  own  in- 
short,  these  years  made  Arnold  what  telleot,  and  having  resolved  that  that 
he  became — a  great  educator,  a  power-  ideal  was  applicable  to  England,  it 
fill  thii^er,  a  noble  writer,  and  a  bold,  is  not  surprising  that,  at  this  time,  he 
but  hasty,  Iconoclast  in  Church  and  stood  in  isolation  from  the  ordinary 
State.  currents  of  public  opinion.  Besides, 
We  know  ftom  the  testimony  of  the  age  was  one  of  somewhat  shallow 
one  of  his  pupils  at  Laleham,  that  and  worn-out  ideas ;  and  since  the 
when  there  Arnold  showed  that  facul-  deeper  thought  which  had  gradually 
ty  of  instruction  which  was  destined  been  forming  in  England  h^  not,  as 
to  become  so  oonspiouous  at  Rugby,  yet,  had  full  time  to  influence  the 
Indeed,  he  devoted  himself  to  tnis,  general  mind,  it  was  natural  that  one 
his  appointed  work,  with  a  zeal,  an  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  profound 
energy,  and  an  affection,  which  recall  thinkers,  should  have  little  in  common 
to  our  minds  the  relations  of  the  with  the  notions  dominant  in  1820- 
Greek  philosophers  to  their  charges.  1827. 

At  the  same  tune  his  intellectual  pro-  In  1827,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
gross  was  rapid ;  the  views  he  sub-  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Hawldns, 
sequently  made  public  were  gradually  Arnold  Ti'as  elected  to  the  head  mas- 
formed  ;  and  some  essays  which  he  tership  of  the  school  of  Rugby.  Here 
now  wrote  in  Encydopeedias  and  Re-  his  puDlic  life  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
views,  display  the  vigour  and  ease  of  menced ;  and  from  this  point  he  be- 
his  later  compositions.  The  creed  in  comes  conspicuous  as  an  educator  and 
theology  and  politics  which  he  now  an  author.  He  assumed  the  reins  of 
evolved  from  his  studies  and  reflec-  government  at  Rugby  at  a  time  when 
tions  was  in  marked  contrast  with  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  the 
those  of  the  different  parties  in  Church  public  schooto  of  England,  and  when, 
and  State.  But  Arnold  never  essen-  unquestionably,  many  faults  in  their 
tially  modified  it;  and  although  it  system  were  evident  They  were  gene- 
was  not  vet  enunciated  to  the  public,  rally  denounced  as  behina  the  age|^  as 
it  had  already  separated  him  widely  imparting  only  an  obsolete  learmng. 
from  most  received  opinions.  He  look-  as  tending  to  make  boys  brutal  ana 
ed  with  peculiar  oislike  upon  the  vicious,  and  as  soon  to  yield  to  the 
Orthodox  High  Church  party,  whose  prevalent  mania  for  reform.  Much 
opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation  of  this  clamour  was  undoubtedly  un- 
and  to  the  relief  of  the  Dissenters,  he  true,  but  yet  it  was  not  altogether 
considered  equally  selfish  andunchris-  unfounded:  and  itisthepeculiar  glory 
tian.   He  condemned  the  Tories  of  the  of  Arnold  that  he  silenced  it  through- 
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out  England ;  that,  baring  found  in  German,  into  the  general  eourae  of 
Rugby  a  low  type  of  an  EngUsh  pub-  study,  although  he  anigned  a  aubor- 
lic  schooL  he  not  only  made  it  a  pat-  dinate  place  to  them ;  and  thus  he 
tern  of  education,  but,  throuxh  its  in-  succeeded  to  an  extent  hitherto 
fiucnce,  raided  the  tone  of  all  public  thousht  impracticable,  in  reconciling 
schools  in  England ;  that  he  pre  a  the  (uaims  of  classical  study  with  Uie 
moral  quality  to  the  education  of  requirements  of  those  who  advocate 
the  young,  which  disseminated  itself  mere  learning  in  education*  Perhaps 
throughout  the  nation,  and,  at  this  his  boys,  when  compared  with  tna 
moment  has  the  best  effects ;  and  that  best  specimens  of  Eton  and  Winches- 
he  proved,  in  many  distinguished  in-  ter,  were  somewhat  deficient  in  verbal 
Btance&  how  it  was  possible  to  com-  scholarship,  but  they  usually  showed 
bine  the  freedom  and  manliness  of  a  superiority  in  power  of  thoug)it| 
public  school  life,  with  the  obedience  in  originality,  and  ccmiprehensivenees 
and  gentleness  ofa  Christian  character,  of  culture ;  and  by  depees  it  became 
And,  although  his  success  as  an  author  admitted,  that  of  English  public 
was  not  ec^ually  great,  and  his  work  schools.  Rugby  was  the  first  in  giving 
at  Ru^by  is  ^bo  real  monument  of  his  a  useful  education, 
fame,  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  It  was,  however,  in  the  moral 
that  the  tendency  of  his  writings —  training  of  his  school  that  Arnold's 
setting  aside  the  merit  they  actually  genius  was  so  conspicuous.  It  was  not 
pnssosn — is  peculiarly  calculated  to  only  that  he  inspired  the  subordinate 
raise  the  tone  of  thought  with  regard  masters  with  much  of  his  own  eager- 
to  history  and  political  science.  ness  to  check  vice,  disobedience^  and 
It  is  impoflsiole  to  estimate  the  in-  bullying :  that  he  succeeded  in  iden- 
fiuence  of  Arnold  at  Rusby  by  any  tifyinff  the  youth  of  the  sixth  form 
detail  of  his  method  of  school  educa-  with  His  own  notions  of  what  a  school 
tion.  The  system  was  nothing  with-  should  bcL  and  made  them  the  con- 
out  the  man,  whose  singular  uaXi  in  ductors  or  a  good  iiifluenoo  through 
training  up  the  youthful  mind,  re-  their  associates ;  and  that  he  manaoed 
markable  aotitude  for  imparting  use-  to  make  all  his  pupils  aware  that  tney 
fill  knowledge,  and  open,  roanly,  and  were  under  a  ju8t  yet  encouraging 
energetic  character,  were  the  reason  p>vemment  which,  without  oppresa- 
of  its  peculiar  success.  Something,  mg  them,  had  the  best  effects  on  their 
however,  mav  be  said  of  it  as  the  naturea  Arnold  had  a  singular  and 
manoeuvres  or  a  great  general  may  be  most  haroy  faculty  of  enlisting  to 
recorded,  though  we  possess  his  per-  his  side  tne  sympathies  of  the  young ; 
vading  ^nius  no  longer.  At  Rm(by  they  felt  that  if  they  conducted  them- 
Amold  insisted  upon  the  principle —  selves  well  he  would  be  their  sincere 
then  very  unpopularwith  toe  Reform-  andreal friend ;  hedrewout  thatgener- 
ing  party —that  the  study  of  the  clas-  ous  temper,  so  common  in  boys,  which 
sioJ  languages  is  the  best  discipline  rewards  trust  by  confidence  and  re- 
fer the  young  mind ;  and  it  is  chieQy  spect ;  and  while  he  punished  severely 
owing  to  his  consistency  in  this  any  instances  of  meanness  and  false- 
opinioii,and  to  the  successof  his  vppU'  hood  he  was  always  ready  to  reward 
cation  of  it,  that  we  now  hear  no  more  acts  of  an  opposite  kmd,  and  al  w^fs 
of  the  bad  effects  of  teaching  so  much  anxious  to  prove  that  his  school 
Greek  and  Luin.  But  he  made  the  was  worthy  of  his  esteem.  Add  to 
study  of  the  dead  languages  more  this  a  keen  insight  into  youthful 
useful  than  it  had  been,  by  lading  less  character— a  manner  at  once  corn- 
stress  upon  mere  scholarship  than  mandiny  and  affectionate  a  method 
hitherto  had  been  customary,  by  of  teachingequally  familiar  and  antho- 
teaching  his  boys  to  consider  language  ritati ve~a  nature  singularly  maajy, 
philosophically  rather  than  verbal^,  truthftil,  and  earnest— and  we  can 
D)r  directing  their  attention  to  the  obtain  some  notaons  of  the  influence 
mines  of  frmtful  knowledge  which  are  he  exercised  in  making  Rugby  con- 
contained  in  the  great  writeiaof  Greece  form  to  his  ideal  of  a  Christian  school 
and  Rome,  and  by  treating  the  phi-  That  there  were  manjr  instances  of 
ksophy  and  history  of  the  ancienta,  irregular  conduct  within  it— that  it 
with  a  constant  reference  to  their  haditscasesofproAifacy,  of  wicked- 
modem  sncoessora.  He  also  intro-  ne«  and  of  inaubordmattoii,  we  need 
duced  mathematieB,  and  French  and  loaroely  inform  our  readere ;  but  aa 
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a  whole  it  was  a  remarkable  specimen  and  social,  rather  than  political,  it  is 

of  good   government,  administered  not  strange  that  he  found  himself 

to  a  great  extent  by  the  boys  them>  isolated  from  all  i)arties,  and  under  a 

selves,  and  yet  everywhere  influenced  kind  of  ostracism  in  opinion.  He  now 

by  the  head  master.  Perhaps  the  best  imderwent  the  fate  of  thinkers  and 

eulogium  on  it  is  to  be  found  in  these  writers  on  public  questions,  who  are 

worda  of  Dr.  Moberl^ — himself  a  ri-  too  profound  and  original  for  their 

val  but  not  the  less  a  just  critic  : —  age  \  he  began  to  be  denounced  by 
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■trenffth  of  character,  poirer  w.  — w-  . ,      , ,-   . ,     xrrr^ 

Wise  and  piety,  which  noae  who  ever  considered  by  the  Whigs  as  visionary 

came  near  him  oould  mistake  or  quea-  and   impracticable.      Many  persons 

tion,  the  carrying  out  of  this  improve-  also,  not  unfriendly  to  him,  were  of 

ment  in  our  schools  is  mainly  attribut-  opinion  that  the  master  of  a  public 

able.    He  Mr  as  the  first.    It  soon  began  school  should  never  meddle  with  po- 

to  be  matter  of  observation  to  us  in  the  Utical  questions;  and  thus  about  the 

University  that  his  pupils  brought  quite  y^^^  1828-1833,  Amold,on  the  whole, 

5  different  character  with  them  to  Ox-  ^      ^  j^^^    acwunt  in  general  esti- 

ford  than  that  which  we  knew  elsewhere.  "T!-*^  "^w«u«  ui  i^^u^^ifu  cou 

I  do  not  speak  of  opmions;    but  hit  ^a^ion. 

pupils  were  ^houghtftif,  manl>-minded.  .   Gradually,  however,  his  authonty 

conscious  of  du^  and  obligation  when  increased,  if  not  yet  bis  popmanty,  as 

they  first  came  to  college.    -    *    We  Rugby  began  to  show  the  fruits  of 

cordially  acknowledged  the  immense  im*  his  teaching,  and  as  the  mind  of  Eng- 

provement  in  their  character  in  respLXt  land  was  influenced  by  that  move- 

of  morality  and  personal  piety,    and  ment  of  thought,  which,  commencing 

looked  on  Dr.  Arnold  as  exercising  an  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  entering 

influence  for  good  ^^ich^r  how  many  ^j^^^  ^  j^^j.^  ^f  knowledge  and 

yem  I  know  not,  had  been  absolutely  opinion,  has  wrought  such  c  Wes  in 

unknown  to  our  public  schools. '  vi^ituvu,  ««  ^  xuiu^uu  ou^.u  v^uau^cw  *u 

^  reli&pous  and  political  behefs,  and  haa 

It  was  also  during  his  tenure  of  maae  the  intellect  of  this  generation 

Rugby  that  Arnold  wrote  the  different  so  much  deeper  and  more  earnest  than 

works  which  form  the  real  measure  of  it  had  been  for  a  long  antecedent  pe- 

his  intellect    In  1827  he  published  riod.  That  movement  was  a  vigorous 

a  pamphlet  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  happv  reaction  against  the  Tory- 

wnich  shadows  forth  his  theory  of  ism,  the  Utilitarianism,  and  the  shal- 

Church  and  State ;  and  this  was  subse-  low  ignorance  of  the  a^e  which  inhe- 

2uentJv  followed  by  a  tract  upon  rited  the  philosophy  ot  the  last  cen- 
Ihurch  Reform.  His  peculiar  metnod  tury,  and  yet  was  reduced  into  inac- 
of  dealing  with  these  subjects— the  tion  by  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
widegeneralizationshebroughttobcar  lution^  and  although  it  has  thwarted 
upon  politics — the  novel  principles  old  opmions  on  almost  every  national 
he  introduced  into  his  arguments —  question,  has  substituted  new  watch- 
his  bold  departure  from  the  beaten  words  for  antiquated  shibboleths,  and 
paths  of  opiikion — his  somewhat  into-  has  introduced  ideas  into  Church  and 
lerant  mode  of  regarding  the  views  of  State  which  rebel  against  our  forefa- 
others — his  utter  disregard  for  cher-  thers'  notions,  it  has  had  an  influence, 
ished  or  respectable  prejudices—his  upon  the  whole,  valuable  and  purify- 
active  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  ing.  The  symptoms  of  that  move- 
reform — and  his  sanguine  trust  in  ment,  as  is  well  known,  began  in  the 
the  possibilitv  of  changing  institu-  rise  of  the  Broad  Church  and  Kew- 
tions  for  the  better — exposed  him  in  manite  parties,  as  distinffuished  from 
these  works  to  much  adverse  criticism  the  Erastian  High  Church-men ;  in  the 
and  condemnation.  About  this  time,  mrowth  of  more  liberal  modes  of 
also,  he  wrote  a  good  deal  on  the  tnought  among  the  Evangelicals  and 
social  condition  of  &gland— then  ez-  Dissenters;  in  the  decline  of  the  nar* 
lilting  in  the  fruition  of  the  Reform  row  creed  of  Eldon  and  Percivid  in 
Bill ;  and  as  he  looked  on  that  mea-  politics ;  in  the  spread  of  enlarged  no- 
sure  with  much  less  complacenpy  than  tions  as  regards  the  mission  and  func- 
was  usuallv  the  case  with  the  Liberal  tions  of  government :  and,  above  aU, 
party,  and  as  he  thought  that  the  in  the  diffusion  of  a  better  feeling  be- 
real  wants  of  the  nation  were  moral  tween  the  richer  and  poorer  clasm  of 
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England.  It  was  natural,  as  this  spirit  mat  deal  in  the  estimation  of  scho- 
of  change  grew  more  active  and  pro-  bra  ;  it  was  felt  that  he  had  a  real 
dnctive,  that  Arnold's  reputation  genius  for  elucidatinff  the  scenes  of 
should  increase,  and  that  he  himself  the  classic  age,  and  that  he  had  con- 
should  sympathize  with  several  of  its  siderable  powera  of  historical  descrip- 
tendencies;  and.  accordingly^  about  tion.  His  Thucvdides was  soon  after- 
the  year  1836,  ne  was  lees  isolated  wards  foUowed  by  his  Roman  History, 
from  all  parties  than  hitherto  he  had  a  fragment  of  one  of  three  imnortant 
been ;  he  had  approximated  on  many  works  which,  in  the  phrase  of  Tadtus, 
points  to  Broaa  Church  opinions  "he  had  set  apart  for  old  age,'' name- 
though  still  by  no  means  identified  ly,  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
with  them :  and  he  had  commenced  ment,  a  Treatise  upon  Church  and 
a  fierce  ana  uncompromising  oppoei-  State,  and  a  History  of  Rome  from 
tion  to  the  new  school  of  Newmanite  Romulus  to  Charlemagne.  This  his- 
theoloffy.  To  this  school  he  alwavs  toiy,  as  is  well  known,  only  reached 
showed  an  invincible  repugnance ;  ne  three  volumes,  of  whicn  the  last  was 
eonsidered  its  teachinfj^  false  and  su-  published  after  his  death,  and  did  not 

S3rBtitiou&  and  inconsistent  with  the  receive  lus  final  corrections :  and,  as  it 
hurch  or  England;  he  perceived  does  not  conclude  even  tne  second 
that,  in  elevatmg  the  status  of  the  Punic  war,  it  cannot  be  considered 
priesthood,  and  investing  them  with  more  than  a  detached  specimen  of  his 
a  supernatural  dignity,  it  made  a  se-  genius.  It  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
verance  between  them  and  their  flocks  attention  on  its  appearance,  and  for 
which  wasinoompatible  with  his  ideal  some  yeara  was  the  text-book  on  the 
of  Church  and  State,  and  he  thought  early  centuries  of  Rome  \  and,  even 
that, practically,it was anactoftreach-  now,  although  its  authority  has  suf- 
ery  for  its  professors  to  continue  in  fared  from  the  discoveiy  of  the  errors 
our  communion.  These  views,  which  of  Niebuhr,  whose  theories  it  impli- 
happened  to  be  popular,  of  course  citly  follows,  its  remarkable  merits 
ffamed  for  him  a  better  hearing  than  are  folly  appreciated.  It  is  probably 
hitherto  he  had  attained ;  but,  on  the  the  best  history  in  our  language  for 
other  hand,  they  increased  lus  enemies  the  period  between  the  death  of  Gib- 
at  Oxford,  which  had  become  the  fo-  bon  and  the  appearance  of  Lord  Ma- 
cus  of  Newmanite  opinions ;  and  this  eaulaVs  volumes.  It  shows  a  pro- 
feeling  was  embittered  by  an  angiy  foundand  thoroughly  mastered  know- 
article  which  he  ifrote  in  the  JSdin-  ledce  of  classical  times ;  a  perfect  ap- 
burgh  Review^  upon  the  occasion  of  prehension  of  the  tone  of  ancient  opi- 
the  crusade  agamst  Dr.  Hampden,  nion,  as  regards  religious,  politiod, 
On  the  whole,  though  in  1836--7-8,  and  social  problems ;  a  clear  under- 
his  reputation  had  risen,  and  the  sue-  standingof  the  factions  of  early  Rome ; 
oess  of  his  work  at  Rugbv  was  gene-  an  extraordinary  skOl  in  reproducing 
rally  admitted,  he  was  still  unpopular  the  topogranhy  of  its  era ;  and  great 
among  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  was  vividness  of  external  description  as 
not  much  liked  by  any  section  of  them,  regards  scenery  and  military  events, 
and  was  considered  somewhat  of  a  And  the  third  volume,  which  restores 
meddler  and  theorist  in  politics.  the  career  of  Hannibal  to  us,  is  an 
In  the  meantime,  his  edition  of  admirable  specimen  of  clear  and  even 
Thucydides  had  been  published,  and,  brilliant  narrative,  in  some  points  al- 
in  1838,  it  had  already  become  out  of  together  equal  to  the  subject,  and  only 
print  Other  editions,  even  by  Eng-  wanting,  perhaps,  in  that  creative 
lishmen,  show  deeper  scholarship:  power  which  is  the  proof  of  the 
but  the  great  histonan  has  never  had  highest  historical  genius.  We  would 
a  commentator,  in  any  language,  who  oliuasify  the  desCTiptions  of  the  passa^ 
has  BO  thoroughly  entered  into  his  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  crowning  vie- 
spirit^  so  perfectly  explained  and  illus-  tory  of  Cannse,  as  among  the  finest 
trated  his  geo^phy,  so  well  deve-  military  pieces  in  our  language, 
loped  his  pecuhar  characteristics,  and  During  the  years  between  1838  and 
those  of  the  a^  about  which  he  1842,  there  was  a  marked  and  sudden 
wrote,  or  so  admirably  shown  the  ap-  reaction  in  favour  of  Arnold,  among 
plicability  of  his  solemn  wisdom  to  many  men  of  all  opinions,  and  by 
the  events  and  politics  of  other  pe-  some  he  was,  perhaps,  undtily  appre- 
rioda.     This  work  raised  Arnold  a  dated:    The  boys  he  nad  educated  at 
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Rugby  were  now  in  early  manhood,  his  luminous  exposition  of  difficult 
and,  as  a  body,  were  testifying  bril-  principles ;  his  clear  and  exhaustive 
liantly  to  his  success  as  an  instructor,  analysis  of  periods  of  history  ;  his 
The  strong  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  picturesque  touches  of  description ; 
nation  against  the  Newmanite  theo-  and  his  manly,  chaste,  and  unaffected 
logian.  made  them  sympathize  with  st^lc^  were  generally  appreciated  and 
one  01  the  ablest  antagonists  of  the  admired.  It  was  not  only  that  seve- 
party ;  even  the  majori^  of  the  High  ral  of  Arnold's  antagonists  at  Oxford 
Church  and  Evangelical  clergy,  who,  took  pride  in  doing  honour  to  his  ge- 
a  few  jrears  before,  had  looked  upon  nius,  and  acknowledged,  in  attendmg 
him  with  aversion,  began  now  to  ad-  upon  him  as  a  Professor,  that  a  del£ 
mit  they  had  been  somewhat  in  error ;  was  due  to  him  from  past  ixguatioe. 
he  was  claimed  by  the  Broad  Church  The  success  of  Amola  proved  tiiaf^ 
school  as  one  of  their  most  powerful  although  the  professorial  system  was 
supporters ;  and,  generally,  the  pub-  then  almost  extinct  at  Oirfbrd,  it 
lie  opinion  of  England  recognised  his  could  obtain  general  mnpath^,  and 
mortu  and  intellectual  greatness.  Be-  be  of  real  value,  if  well  acuninistered 
sides,  as  the  strong  putv  feeling,  as  bv proper  instruments;  and  it  became 
respects  politics,  which  had  run  so  the  signal  forthatgreatacademic  reac- 
hign  some  time  before,  began  to  col-  tion  which  has,  by  this  time,  restored 
lapse,  or  turn  towards  other  objects,  that  system  at  the  Univendtjr  with  no- 
bis own  views  on  political  questions  ble  promise  of  results  in  Church  and 
became  less  promment,  while  their  State.  Itisnot,therefore,toomuchto 
general  and  (wlinal  principles  were  say — ^and  this  is  not  the  least  of  his  tri- 
more  fairly  examined;  andnisatten-  umphs  in  the  cause  of  education — 
tion  was  more  fully  directed  than  that  this  valuable  and  most  unexpect- 
ever  to  the  social  condition  of  the  ed  reform  may  ultimately  be  ascribed 
poorer  classes  in  England, — then  to  the  influence  of  Arnold, 
threatened  with  Chartism,  and  un-  In  1842  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
dergoing  much  general  suffering.  In  reputation.  He  was  mecutating  a 
this  pursuit  he  had  men  of  all  parties  second  series  of  lectures,  and  a  con- 
as  his  fellow-labourers;  and,  although  tinuation  of  his  ''Roman  History," 
his  notions  as  regards  Chartism  were,  and  was  hopefullv  looking  forward 
perhaps,  stiU  considered  visionary,  his  to  the  time  when  ne  could  devote  his 
seal,  nis  energy,  and  his  lofby  hu-  life  to  the  other  great  subjects  he  had 
manity,  were  appreciated  by  persons  selected ;  when  death  suddenly  inter- 
of  the  most  opposite  opinions.  This  posed,  and  he  was  taken  away.  It  is 
sudden  popularity,  however,  was  very  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  regret 
remarkable ;  it  is  not  easy  to  account  which  was  felt  for  his  loss— upon 
entirely  for  it;  and  we  may  recognise  the  many  tributes  which  were  paid 
in  it  one  of  those  generous  imptdses  so  to  his  memory,  by  men  of  every  shade 
honourable  to  the  free  judgment  of  of  opinion — ^and  upon  the  honour  in 
England,  to  make  amends  for  past  in-  which  his  pupils  still  hold  his  name, 
justice  b^  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  In  the  language  of  his  favourite  Thu- 
of  its  object  cydides,  "His  countrv  is  his  monu- 

In  1841.  Arnold  wasapx)ointed  Pro-  ment,''  in  so  far  as  Eoif^d  ever  re- 
fessor  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford  cognises  worth  and  abihty.  Besides, 
and  in  Lent  Term,  1842,  he  deliverea  we  have  no  space  for  panegyric,  and 
his  first  course  of  lectures  before  the  can  only  say  a  few  words  upon  his  at- 
University.  The  success  he  obtained  tainments  in  the  different  spheres  of 
was  at  once  unexpected  and  signifi-  theology,  speculation,  and  history, 
cant  It  was  a  tribute  to  his  merit,  I. — ^As  a  theologian.  Arnold  may  be 
a  generous  welcome  to  a  noble  thinker  called  a  Christian  Rationalist  He 
and  writer,  and  the  expression  of  a  was  not  deeply  read  in  Patristic  leam- 
deep  want  on  the  part  of  Oxford.  A  ing,  and  held  the  works  of  divines  in 
large  and  distinguished  audience  went  somewhat  too  low  account,  consider- 
re^olarly  to  hear  him  :  and  they  who  ing  them  generally  as  over  dogmatic, 
witnessed  the  attention  and  almost  or  wanting  in  real  and  discerning 
the  reverence  he  commanded,  can  judgment,  or  imsuited  to  the  wants  of 
alone  measure  the  influence  he  had  the  present  generation.  He  had  a 
on  the  University.  It  was  not  only  rooted  aversion  to  the  doctrines  of 
that  his  ability  was  recognised;  that    Rome,  which  he  thought  grossly  in- 
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gentiiioiu,  and  to  her  polity,  which  a4iu8t  lawSyinstitutioiiB,  opinions  aiii 

e  characteriMd  aa  tainted  with  Juda-  seneral  habits  to  the  rules  laid  uowi 

ism,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  By   the   code   of   Ethics.    But  th* 

a  truly  Christian  Church  ;  and,  as  we  teaching  of  the  Gosi)el,  when  pro 

have  seen,  he  considered  any  attempt  perlv  understood,  when  divested  o 

to  introduce  them  into  England  as  all  tbat  is  merely  accidental,  and  lai( 

foolish,  wicked,  and  even  treacherous,  out  in  moral  precepts  is,  he  declared 

And  yet  he  had  little  real  qrmpathy  an  exact  republication  of  the  code  o 

with  the  Low  Church  party,  esi^e-  Ethics,  though  of  course  supported  b; 

dally  as  regards  their  idw  of  Chris-  a  Divine  sanction ;  and  from  thifi  h' 

tianduty^  and  their  notion  of  the  office  inferred  that  the  duty  of  a  Goveru 

of  Christianity  hi  the  world  ;  and  al-  ment,  as  such,  is  to  disseminate  tli* 

though  he  leaned  towards  the  school  lessons  of  the  Grospel,  and  to  tkHl 

of  Copleston,  Whately,  and  Hamp-  to  lead  the  nation  to  a   Christ  im 

den^  he  differed  in  many  respects  from  life.    From  this  it  followed  tbat  tin 

their  opinions.    It  would  obviously  business  of  a  Church  is  comprii>e(l  i] 

not   become  us  here  to   enter  the  that  of  a  State ;  that  the  adminiH 

sacred  precincts  of  Theolojgv,  even  to  tration  of  a  Church  is  one  of  th* 

trace  Arnold's  position  witmn  them,  functions  of  Government,  and  tlia 

and  so  we  pass  them  by  with  decent  all  that  may  be  termed  ecclesiastica 

reverence.    Generally  speaking,  how-  action  is  merely  a  manifestation  d 

ever,  we  may  say  that  nis  reputation  that  which,  essentially,  is  political 

as  a  divine  consists  in  a  peculiar  skill  although  directed  to  a  religious  pur 

in  interpreting  the  Scriptures — ^in  se-  pose.    Hence  he  laid  it  down  that  th 

parating  their  elements  of  history  and  State  included    the    Church  witliii 

doctrine,  and  distinguishing  between  itself,  and  furthermore  was  idcntica 

what  is  of  sijecial  application  and  with  it  in  extent :  for,  as  the  Bul)je<-t 

what  is  for  universal  ooedience ;  and  of  a  State  should  all  be  bound  by  tin 

further,  in  a  most  successful  art  of  re-  law   of  Christianity,  and   therefor 

ooncUing  the  law  of  Conscience  with  should  visiblv  conform  to  a  Christiai 

that  of  me  Gkwpel,  and  showing  how  standard  of  doctrine,  Dissenters  fi « >ii 

Ethics  and  Religion  run  into  each  that  standard  could  not  be  comprisci 

other,   and     form   an     harmonious  within  the  State^  could  not  e^juy  th 

svstem  of  faith    for  the  Christian,  rights  of  full  citizenship,  aud  wer 

Ferhaps  the  best  analysis  of  his  views  only  to  be  regarded  as  sojourner  ain 

as  a  tneoloffian  is  to  be  found  in  a  aliens.    But  tiAvrimd  facie  it  is  uii 

letter  from  lir.  Price  to  Mr.  Stanley  just,  and  certainly  it  conduees  to  na 

on  this  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  tional  weakness,  to  exclude  from  fu! 

Arnold's  life,  hv  the  latter  gentleman,  citizenship  any  of  the  memberH  of 

IL*-Asatninker,  Arnold ismost con-  state.  Arnold  lowered  extremely  th 

spicuous  for  his  theory  of  the  Relation  standard    of    Christian    conform  it 

of  Church  and  State.    This  theory  is  which  he  thought  the  condition  r 

essentially  that  of  Burke  and  Cole-  complete  political  rights,  and  rediire 

ridge  ;  but  as  no  English  writer  has  it  to  little  more  than  a  general  iissen 

presenteditasfullvasAmoldjhemay  to  the  truth  and  obligation  of  tli 

be  considered  to  have  fixed  it  in  our  €k)Bpel  morality.  Thus,  in  the  instanc 

Shiloeophy.    He  thought  that  as  the  of  the  British  Empire,  he  would  huv 

uty  or  every  individual  is  to  make  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  tli 

the  moral  law  the  rule  of  life,  so  that  Constitution,  not  only  all  denomiii.-i 

of  a  nation,  or  aggregate  of  indivi-  tions  of   Christians,  but  even  Uiii 

dualsj  must  neoeBsanly   be   exactly  tarians  and  Socinians,  provided  the 

identical    But  as  the  me  of  a  nation  acknowledged    the    Gospel    Ethici 

IB  represented  in  that  of  its  Govern-  while  he  would  have  excluded  Jewt 

ment,  he  thought  further  that  it  be-  Infidels,  Idolaters,  and  Mussulmcn. 

came  the  dulnr  of  a  Government  as  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  Arnold' 

such  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  theory  of  Church  and  State ;  aud  w 

moral  law,  and  to  try  and  make  the  shall  oidv  observe  upon  it,  that  it  can 

nation's  action  conform  to  it    Hence  not  stand  the  test  of  experience.     1 

he  considered  that  the  true  relation  does  not  follow,  because  it  is  the  dut 

of  a  State  to  its  subjects  is  that  of  an  of  the  individual  to  conform  to  th 

educator  or  moral  overseer  :  and  that,  moral  or  Christian  law,  that  therefor 

therefore,  it  is  under  an  obligation  to  a  Government  should  seek  to  impret 
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it  on  its  subjects ;  and  history  telJs  us  are  purely  secular,or,  as  Sydney  Smith 
that  any  attempt  to  do  so  has  always  called  them.  **  roast  mutton  and  po- 
ended  in  a  melancholy  failure.  For  in-  lice  ;'*  and  tnat  it  inculcates  this  mi- 
stance,  the  Govemmentsof  the  middle  portant  truth,  that  if  the  State  cannot 
a^ee,  and  that  of  the  Puritans  under  enforce  morality  directly,  its  tenden- 
Cromwel],  tried  to  enforce  a  moral  des  should  be  in  that  way  \  and  there* 
action  in  the  State,  as  distinguished  fore  that  it  shoidd  act  mdirectly  to- 
from  mere  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  wards  that  end.  Besides,  even  if  it  em 
the  result  was,  the  prostitution  of  the  in  basing  the  Church  on  too  latitudi- 
Canon  law  to  the  purposes  of  lucre,  narian  a  foundation,  it  operates  as  a 
and  the  h^fpocrisv  and  nonsense  of  the  noble  protest  against  the  lallacies,  on 
reignofBaint8,toDefollowedbythepro-  the  one  hand,  that  the  Church  is 
fligacyof  the  Restoration.  Nor  is  the  merely  a  priesthood,  on  the  other,  that 
reason  of  the  difference  obscure ;  for  it  is  a  oongr^ation,  secluded  from  the 
whereas  the  will  of  the  individual  world,  and  unfitted  for  the  active  du- 
has  power  over  his  volitions,  and  con-  ties  or  citizenship.  From  this  point 
ceivably  could  make  them  obedient  to  of  view  the  theory  has  been  veiy 
pcof ect  right,  the  authority  of  Govern-  valuable  in  elevating  the  tone  of  na- 
ment  over  its  subjects  is  so  circum-  tional  politics,  and  in  bringing  the 
scribed  that  reaUy  it  can  scarcely  in-  Church  of  England  more  in  narmonj 
fluence  l^ir  conduct  at  all ;  and  thus  with  the  uses  of  society.  Its  practi- 
when  it  sets  up  a  high  standard  of  cal  results  may  be  traced  in  the  in- 
moral  practicj^  and  seeks  to  a^ust  crease  of  education  which  recently 
the  national  lire  to  it,  it  fails  in  doing  has  been  achieved  by  the  State ;  and 
more  than  securing  an  external  con-  in  the  works  of  writers  of  the  school 
Ibrmity,  which  soon  degenerates  into  of  Einflsley,  whose  doctrines,  as  re- 
nullity  or  hypocrisy.  And,  there-  gards  the  functions  of  Qovemment, 
fore,  while  we  fully  admit  that  the  arethoseof  Arnold,  though,  of  course, 
State,  through  the  medium  of  educar-  also  marked  by  other  innuenoea 
tion  and  religious  teaching,  should  III. — We  have  already  touched  upon 
indirectly  promote  moral  ends  amons  Arnold's  excellencies  as  an  histonan, 
its  subjects,  we  deny  that  it  should  and  so  shall  only  add  one  or  two  re- 
directly  attempt  to  obtain  them,  or  marks.  He  belongs  to  the  sdiool  of  Vi- 
profess  to  make  either  morality  or  coin  his  views  upon  history,  believing 
any  creed  a  test  of  citizenship.  So,  that  the  lawsof  nistoriofd  phenomena 
M(ain,  though  it  ma^^  be  true  in  theory  can  generally  be  traced :  bat  he  is  sober 
that  the  State  might  exerdse  the  and  cautious  in  his  doctrines.  The 
functions  of  a  Church,  it  would  essays  in  his  '^Thuc^dides,"  and  some 
seem  that  no  secular  administration  passages  in  his  "  Koman  History," 
fk  spiritual  things,  upon  the  principle  comprehend  his  theories  on  this  part 
of  teaching  the  Gospel  generallv,  can  of  philosophv,  and  they  will  well  re- 
secure  even  a  decent  reverence  for  re-  pay  a  careral  perusal  He  is  deficient 
Ugion  ;  thal^  on  the  whole,  an  eocle-  m  dramatic  force  as  an  historical  ar- 
siastical  polity  invested  with  some-  tist,  and  in  fine  perception  of  indivi- 
thing  of  Krandeur  and  power,  and  dual  character;  but  his  power  of 
separated  nom  temporal  affairs,  is  the  analysing  the  elements  of  govem- 
b^t  securitv  for  Christianity  in  a  na-  ments,  and  the  nature  and  general  re- 
tion  j  and  that  under  whatever  con-  lations  of  parties,  Kxni  his  udll  in  de- 
ception we  view  a  Church,  its  minis-  pictingextemalsceneryand  landscape, 
ters  should  not  be  considered  only  as  wiU  keep  him  in  a  hiflfa  place  among 
members  of  a  lay  conjuration  of  our  historians.  And  aMough  his  his- 
Christians.  Of  course  this  is  no  place  torical  style  is  not  quite  of  the  high- 
to  enumerate  the  many  other  argu-  est  order,  it  is  so  clear,  logical,  and 
ments  which  might  be  urged  a^amst  picturesque,  so  simple,  manly,  and 
the  theory ;  but  these  plain  oonsidera-  energetic,  that  we  scarcely  know  how 
tions  may  uiow  that  it  cannot  be  real-  to  peuiicularize  where  it  is  wanting, 
ized  in  actual  politics.  To  our  taste,  a  littie  more  fulness  of 
At  the  same  time  there  is  this  value  illustration,  and  more  richness  and 
in  the  theory,  that  it  tends  to  obliterate  oopiousneas  of  language,  would  have 
the  doctrines  of  Warburton  and  Ben-  been  a  valuable  addition  to  it 
tbam,  that  the  objects  of  Government 
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HISTORY  OF  FRIKDSICH  II.  OP  PBITSSIA,  CALLED  FRSDSRICK  THE  GREAT. 

It  IB  curiotu  to  observe  how  much  sonation.    More  in  Shakespeare,  t( 

our  estimation  of  any  literary  work  is  come  to  modem  times,  than  uneouaJ 

affected  by  Uie  personal  intrusion  of  led  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce;  tnen 

the  author,  and  how  the  personality  is  the  actual  ShakespeareL  mummin| 

and  the  production  blend  into  that  in  his  clowns,  and  moutnin^  in  hu 

common  charm  which  genius  exer-  kings,  and  moralizing  in  hu  fools 

cises  over  our  imdeistanding.    There  laughing  at  us,  philosophising  for  us 

is  far  more  in  the  Iliad  than  the  de-  caUing  out  our  tears  and  smiles,  and 

lirium  of   kings,  and  the  plagues,  beinj^  "^  himself  the  varied  god      Ii 

duels,  and  slaughter  of  horse-feeding  reading  no  work  of  genius  do  we  foi 

Argives  and  imlucky  Trojans.    We  five  consecutive  sentences  forget  th< 

never  read  ten  lines  of  tnat  grand  author,  his  pervading  presence  an  es- 

sonorous  epic  that  the  blind  old  man  sential  part  of  his  power ;  hence  w< 

ofrocky  Chios  does  not  mingle  with  our  venture  on  the  heresy  of  a  new  liter 

visions,  chanting  his  verses  '*  to  the  air  axiom,  namely,  that  that  autho] 

swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea."    More  wno  most  vividly  retains  andexhibiti 

in  Sophocles  than  a  king  of  Ck)lone  his  personality  in  his  works,  be  the} 

caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  Fates,  of  what  kind  they  will,  proee  oi 

and  worsted  in  the  struggle  with  in-  poetiy,  or  that  linsey-woolsey,  whicl 

exorable  destiny ;  there  is  the  bard  is  both  and  neither,  will  maintain  the 

ever  before  us,  with   his   habitual  deepest  and  firmest  hold  upon  0111 

thoughts,  and  vain  stniggle  to  recon-  svmmthies  and  affections.     It  is  noi 

cilenaturaljustice  with  the  Inevitable  the  Dimnn  Gommedia  we  admire  ir 

in  human  life,  whom  oracles  pro*  the  sreat  Florentine,  though  we  pluml 

nounoed <ro^raroc*and  whose  (Edipus  its  depths  and  soar  to  its  empyrean 

remains  to  prove  him  possessed  of  the  but  it  is  the  Dante  whom  we  accompany 

craft  of  the  greatest  workers  in  an  through  these  mystic  regions,  sorrow 

ace   when  many  wrought    greatly,  ing  as  he  wails,  triumphing  as  he  re 

More  in  the  Solutes  of  Xenophon  joices.    When  the  twa  inspired  doug 

and  Plato  than  the  subtle  dialectician  gies  of  the  Ayrshire  Poet "  forgatherec 

and  persuasive  sophist ;  there  is  seen  ance  upon  a  time,"  to  exchange  theii 

in  the  glass  of  the  two  different  men  views  of  canine  philosophy  and  hu 

and  styles,  the  genial  wit,  the  homely  man  life,  our  interest  is  caught,  not 

wisdom,  tne  patient  humour  of  the  by  doggish  dialogue  on  the  kaion  anr 

sage,  wno  was  content  to  be  great  in  agaikun^  but  by  the  fact  of  Burni 

a  Ettle  sphere,  and  made  daily  life  a  speaking  to  us  "words  of  truth  anc 

daily  conquest  over  spleen  and  pas-  soberness"  through  the  throats  of  hi: 

sion — ^the  two  anecdotists    limning  four-footed  billies.    In  like  manner 

themselves  as  they  sketched  their  it  is  not  Frederick  the  Great,  or  hii 

subjects.    More  in  Horace  than  the  great  sire,  whom  we  follow  with  re 

graoeM  lyrist,  the  distiller  of  Attic  ^ard  through  these  portly  volumes;  i 

sweets  in  a  Roman  alembic,  the  de-  is  Oarlyle,  the  historian,  with  th* 

nouncer  of  petty  peccadilloes  in  pi-  antics  of  his  noble  genius,  the  apoph 

quant  satires,  the  sagacious  poet-pni-  thegms  of  his  profound  wisdom,  th* 

losopher  of  Augustus ;  there  is  the  platitudes  and  the  Dry-as-dustismH  o 

pleasant  vivacity,  shrewd  common-  nis  repetitious,  and  sometimes  ver 

sense,  happy  frugality  of  the   fat>  commonplace  philosophy.    We  neve 

pu%,  literary  friend,  who  is  the  dar-  for^Ket,  in  the  deepest    disquisition 

ling  of  aJl  ages,  and  more  the  world's  witn  which  he  favours  us,  or  mon 

than  Bome^ ;  who,  disguise  himself  thrilling  crisis  of  events  in  whieh  h 

as  he  will  under  pseudonyme  in  ode  jams  us  up — ^he  never  suffers  us  t 

and  epistle,  is  still  the  same  merry-  forget — ^that  we  have  to  do  with  k 

and-wise  identity  under  every  per-  eccentric,  whose  honest  industry  an* 
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eztraordinaxy  powers  provoke  our  ad-  the  more  decidedly  does  he  win  the 
nuration,  but  whose  strange  gymnaa-  approval  of  the  public, 
tics  and  semi-cynical  curl  of  nose,  That  Oarlyle  has  been  drawn  bv 
prove  that  part  of  his  vocation  is  to  his  compassionate  penchant  for  Yol- 
make  his  admirers  stare  with  incre-  taire  into  his  patronage  of  Frederick 
dulity,  as  well  as  thrill  with  delight  — ^that  his  apologetic  leanings  towards 
He  lias  adopted  a  motley,  "  with  pur-  the  French  philosopher  have  formed 
pose  of  heart,"  and  he  wears  it  at  all  the  clue  which  led  him  through  the 
times,  like  the  Messer  Archies  of  the  labyrinth  of  thought  to  the  entertain- 
feudal  courts,  ringing;  his  bells  and  ment  of  his  present  purpose — ^that 
passing  his  gibes,  with  rare  enjo^-  Paris  and  Cirey  have  conducted  the 
ment  of  hisownsoul,  yet  launching  US  biographer  to  Potsdam  and  Giistrin, 
satire  and  pointing  his  wisdom  from  we  think  beyond  reasonable  dispute, 
under  this  unseemly  ^^uise,  with  a  No  author,  probably,  in  England, 
power  and  gravity  which  nomilists  knows  more  of  Yoltoire  than  does 
might  envy,  and  imitators  toil  after  Mr.  Oarlyle — ^none  has  done  more  to 
in  vain.  We  are  not  admirers  of  re-establish  him  in  the  good-will  of 
Garlvle's  later  style,  which  has  too  fair  and  indulgent  men — and  nothing 
much  of  the  charlatan  in  its  predomi-  seemed  more  natural  than  that  the 
nant  cants  and  set  phrases,  its  "  Sa^  love-look  fixed  so  Ions  on  the  in^e- 
hara  dances,"  and  its  ^*  Sibylline  fren-  nious  Frenchman  should  glance  aside 
zies,"  to  meet  our  notion  of  the  natu-  with  some  fixity  of  gaze  upon  the 
ral  and  apt  in  writing ;  but  candour  object  of  Voltaire's  literary  adulation, 
must  own,  that  in  any  case  it  is  the  We  admit,  of  course,  the  Great  Fre- 
st^le  of  a  strong  man,  and  that  the  derick's  other  claims  to  distinction 
tlung  it  covers  and  conveys  is  usuallv  amid  the  kingly  blank  of  the  eigh- 
woruiy  of  the  noblest  setting  whicn  teenth  century ;  but  perceive,  as  we 
language  can  furnish — ^that  any  metal  fancy,  with  sufficient  clearness,  that 
is  mostly  poorer  than  the  diamond  the  monarch's  pretensions,  apart  from 
it  would  help  to  dazzla  literature,  were  scarcely  of  a  nature, 
But  even  the  style,  from  use,  as  in  themselves  alone,  to  awaken  our 
probably  to  the  author  himself,  comes  author's  enthusiasm.  We  fancy,  more^ 
to  have  a  tune  in  it  to  the  reader  over,  that  the  adoption  of  Frederick 
which  it  had  not  oridnally ;  and  like  has  led,  in  a  partial  measure,  to  an 
the  barbarous  ram  dee  vachee  of  the  abatement  of  his  veneration  for  Vol- 
S wiss  mountains,  is  preferred  to  more  taire :  and  our  belief  i&  that  Mr.  Oar- 
legitimate  music  by  the  ear  that  has  lyle  has  been  induoedj  by  the  course 
learned  to  relish  ito  discordant  ca-  of  his  more  recent  studies,  to  dethrone 
deuces.  But  that  which  never  fails  his  quondam  French  idol  from  the 
to  please  is  the  thorough  heartiness  place  he  once  occupied  in  his  re- 
witn  which  the  historian  throws  for-  gard,  and,  without  oirectly  putting 
ward  himself  to  court  the  gazer's  ob-  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  the  vacated 
servation  under  every  mask  of  every  seat,  to  look  upon  the  soldier  with 
hero  his  Olio  may  put  upon  the  stage,  more  partiality  than  on  the  literary 
It  may  be  Voltaire  or  Luther,  Orom-  adventurer.  Oertainly  the  interoouise 
well  or  Frederick,  Teufelsdrockh  or  of  these  parties  with  each  other — the 
Sauertoig,  who  struts  his  little  hour  crown  pnnce  and  the  poet  of  Oirey^ 
before  the  footlighte  of  our  small  in-  reflecte  small  credit  upon  either.  We 
dividual  auditorv :  but  the  voice,  the  have  we  know  not  how  many  volumes 
glut,  and  the  philosophy  are  undis-  of  the  correspondence  of  Frederick 
guisedly  the  gifted  Dumfriesian's,  lying  before  us,  notably,  sundry  let- 
the  unacknowledged,  and  perhaps  in-  tors  interchangod  between  himself 
deed  unconscious,  ground  of  his  po-  and  Voltaire  some  years  after  this 
pularity.  Whatever  some  may  thmk  latter  had  won  an  equivocal  reputa- 
and  avow,  of  a  favourite  author  the  tion  by  his  impurities  and  impieties 
public  cannot  get  too  much ;  and  whe-  — and  they  are  undoubtedly  disngnred 
ther  he  choose  fiction  or  history  for  by  innumerable  blemishes  on  both 
manipulation  in  his  workshop,  the  sides.  Our  readers  may  guess  the  kind 
more  decidedly  he  reflecte  himself,  of  entertainment  in  store  for  them  in 
his  individuality,  his  crotchets,  his  this  budget  of  stale  "ca'  me's,  ca' 
humoora,  in  the  mirror  of  his  work,  thee's,"  when  they  &id  Voltaire  near 
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the  oommenoemeiit  of  it  donnff  his  lioally  opposite  ffroimd&    Mr.  Ca 

Roval  Highnen  after  this  fasnum.  Ijrie  has  nut  the  rail  force  of  Uie  a 

and  in  bemg  assured  that  his  Boyal  sodation^  and  has  probably  tibroii 

HighneM  had  strength  of  stomach  to  himself  mto  the  arms  of  Frederic 

enaure  it,  while  the  Prince  adminis-  from  his  custom  of  contemplatii 

tared  doses  of  equal  poteusy  in  return,  both  habitoally  together^  just  as  t) 

November,    1736,   Monsieur  de  Y.  sight  of  *  the  surviving  sister  recal 

writes : —  the  image  of  the  deceased  wife,  ar 

••  Je  rais  6tonnl  de  toute  maniere;  |»ompto  to  that  manrnro  imion  wW^ 

Tous  paries  comme Tmjan, rous fecrlres  "*•}*?" v   ^^**™ ^^  iWxi^ 

comme  PUne,  et  tom  paries  Fran^aii  With  the  popular  reputation  whic 

comme  nos  meilleors  EcriTaint.**  the  monarch  of  Prussia  bears,  it  wouj 

December.   1736,    Prederick    ad-  'S^^^^t^^^'^t 

drenee  Voltaire  iTa  Bunilar  etrain-  ^^ VfSl  bm^^^  w7  Z 

the  poet  bebg  then  in  Holland:-  SSrtlSL^k  b  g!^  m«S?  cSfl 

"La  Hdlande,  pajt  qui  ne  m'  a  cult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Carlyl 

lamais  depln,  me  diBTiendra  une  terre  beating  the  stream  for  a  fish,  shou] 

Saerte  pmiqu'  elle  tou  contient.    Mes  deemhimself  fortunate  in  meetii 

Tcnix  Toas  ■oiTiont  putout :  et  U  par-  ^^h  one  so  much,  after  all,  to  h 

^S^sT^X^l'^^Z.^^^^l.^^  17od«  as  the  Great  Frederick/for  tl 

loadee  tur  Totre  mente,  ne  oesaera  que  l^^^^*^^^  ^r  ^.^^  K;^w.^.^ui.  a.-  . 

quand  11  plaira  au  Createur  de  metter  J^f«^»  ^»  *'^«  biographer  for  a 

fin  4  mon  ezistenoe.'*  ""^  *■  German,  down  to  the  mmute 

particle  of  the  dust  of  Fatherland, 

One  extract  mcMre  will  be  auite  too  notorious  to  need  proof    To  hi 

enough,  in  which  impiety  caps  loll^.  the  weeds  of  that  land  are  flowers- 

Bnt  we  ahall  give  the  paragraph  m  its  geese,  swans — and  its  mal-odoroi 

Rnglish,  as,  if  possible,  less  offensiye  Cologne  the  sweetest  of  cities  ai 

thni  the  original  scents.    As   a   monarch,    Frederi< 

Voltaire  writes,  February,  1737 : —  shines  by  his  daring  and  successc 

- 1  hare  met  with  some  persons  of  ^i»g  the  honmge  of  a  worshipp 

Berlin  at  Amsterdam :  Pruert  famd  ha  ^l  manhood :  and  as  a  representatu 

Oermamiee.    They  speak  of  your  Royal  of  the  greatest  Protestant  power  c 

Highness  with  transport.     I  questioa  the  continent  ofEurope,  he  command 

erery  body  I  meet  coDceminff  you.    I  the  sympathies  of  his  chronicler 

ssy,  *  Ubi  €M  Dens  smm  9*    *  Deus  tens/  an  extent  which  is  remarkable  in 

^ey  reply,  *  has  the  finest  xegiroent  ia  penon  of  our  Carlyle'a  unstraitlac^ 

^'y*'*^  St  ^"^  ^^^  ^  ^t  "*•  vi^^  ThisUistbondoflikingbetwei 

^  ®'SS"S**^?^.*'5^'^*  'i  *"*  ll^**f  the  two  is  much  stronger  than  is  a 

beyond  both  of  these   Greeks/     On  J^^Jo  the  King  of  Prussia  s  positio 

h^ng  this  I  cry  with  the  aged  Simeon,  fjr  ^  histonan  of  Frederick  imbib 

*When   shall  mine  eyes  bdiold  the  the  blood  of  the  Covenanters  with  ti 

fiariour  of  my  life  ?' "  mother's  milk,  and,  be  his  speculati 

m  J.I.'      11   vL^i    •! i:^^^^^  views  of  Christian  dogma  what  th 

TothisMllyFredei^^  inay,cannomoregetSdofhis8tur, 

^^t  f^her  ojx  m  the  yesi-mj,  iWii^etantism  thaTof  his  skin.    I 

^'^' '  would  himself,  perhaps,  disown  t 

"I  put  you  at  the  hesd  of  aU  tiiinldn|  goft  impeachment  in  the  broad,  pal 

|K^;  the  Creito  would  oertsinlyii^  able  way  in  which  we  put  it,  b 

Wi^Tt^  iSiS?^'***  *  ^^  evidence  is  abundadt,  and  t 

wan  yours.  ^^^  certain.    Carlyle  likes  Germa 

With  which,  as  we  find  a  difficulty  because  mainl v  Protestant,  and  B< 

in  digesting  condiments  of  such  tran-  lin  eminently  because  at  the  head 

scendantflayour,  we  must  bid  farewell  Gennan  ProtestantLsm. 

to  the  correspondence  of  this  Castor  Having  found  a  hero  who,  with 

and  Pollux  of  literature,  the  name  of  his  fiiults  and  blemishes,  poesesnei! 

one  of  whom  as  naturally  recalls  the  certain  attraction  for  the  biograph 

other  as  that  of  fientley  does  Boyle,  it  is  not  hard  to  sumuse  how  be  ^ 

as  that  of  Beaumont  does  Fletcher;  treat  him — enrol  him  amongst  t 

these  examples  on,  of  course,  diamet-  demi-gods  on  the  score  of  his  virtu 
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and  use  pumice,  pipe-day,  stucco,  and  of  much  hard  labour  doue  in  this 
Paris-plaster  to  whitewash  the  un-  world;  and  seems  to  anticipate  no- 
seemly  and  supply  the  defectuous.  *^?  ^«*  "^^f  -^  ?'^!?*-u  9^^ 

Our  author  &8  in  a  Herodotean  f^li^r^^^g^^^^^^ 

.4«.i^    i«i-  «v:<u^^i^^vL>«A»4^«i»  ««o  vri^ii  there  were,  but  not  expectwg  any  worth 

style-his  picture  presenting  us  with  ^^^^.^^  ^  imconVcious  an^  some 

the  result  of  so  many  yewB  of  stnv-  conscious  pride,  well  tempered,  with  a 

ing  on  the  great  arena  of  the  world  cheery  mockery  of  humour,  are  written 

—and  given  that  result,  will  proceed  on  that  old  face ;  which  carries  its  chin 

to  the  unravelment — with  the  pursuit  well  forward,  in  spite  of  the  slight  stoop 

here  and  there  of  many  a  stray  thread  about  the  neck ;  snuilV  nose,  rather  flung 

— of  the  processes  whereby  the  then-  into  the  air,  under  its  old  cocked  hat, 

and-there  presentment  has  been  ob-  like  an  old  snuffy  Uon  on  the  watch ;  and 

tained.   The  picture  is  that  of  Preder-  «^h  a  p«r  of  eyes  as  no  man,  or  Uon, 

icktheOreat'inhisdecliningyears:-  ^Z^^^^l^:^^^}^:^ 

•*  About  four  score  years  aso.  there  '  Those  eyes,'  says  Mirabeau,  *  which,  at 

used  to  be  seen  sauntering  on  the  ter-  *^«  ^^^^^  ^  8^^  J^^'  ^?!^*^ 

racei  of  Sans  Souci.  for  a  short  time  in  yo^  with  seduction  or  terror  (p^ria^t 

the  afternoon,  or  you  might  have  met  ««  ^  *  •^.  *T2  *5^*^,»,  *«^«*f^ 
him  elBewheri,  at  an  «irUer  hour,  rid-  Zkl^^^'  ^S!^  T^^'^^J^^' 
ing  or  drlYing,  in  a  rapid  business  man-  bnlttwit  eyes,  swlft-dartlng  as  the  stan. 
ner.  on  the  Spen  roads  or  through  the  ?*«»^*^  as  the  lun ;  wey,  we  ^d-rf 
scraggy  woods  and  avenues  of  that  in-  ™  s*mre-grey  colour ;  large  enough,  not 
tricSS  amphibious  Potsdam  region,  a  ^  gUringsue ;  the  habitual  expression 
highly  interesting  lean  little  old  man,  of  ^  ^*i«?  vigilance  and  penetratmff  Muse, 
alert,  though  sUghtly  stooping,  figure;  »Pidity  restmg  on  depth,  which  U  an 
who^  name  amSig  stntng^  was^ffu^  excellent  combmaUon,  and  gives  us  the 
FrUdrich  the  Second,  or  Irederick  tS  ^^V^®^/  Umbent  outer  radiance, 
Grest,  of  PrussU ;  and  at  home  among  ■P™^"^  ™™  ■^"®  fif^*  ^"Sf'  ^  " 
the  common  people,  who  much  lored  P/»*  and  fire  in  the  msn.  llie  Toioeb 
and  esteemed  him.waa  Fa/erl^Hte. Father  "  *»«  "P^*  ^  y°?»if  ^  ■*"™  V^JWH^ 
Fred,  a  name  of  familiarity  which  had  "7°y»  "«^»  melodious,  and  sonorous ; 
not  bred  contempt  in  that  bstance.  He  fU  tones  are  m  it,  from  that  of  ingeni^^ 
is  a  king  every  inch  of  him.  though  with-  "q^JiT.  «^^  ^^^H*  ^*  *!!^ 
out  tStr^pingsofaking.  Presents  Ing  banter  (rather  pnckly  for  mort  part), 
himself  in  a  Spartan  simpUcity  of  ve*.  JP  *?  definite  word  of  command,  up  to 
tare ;  no  crow^  but  an  old  miUUry  JesoUUng  irord of  rebukeand  wproba- 
cocked  hat.  generally  old,  or  trampled  *'on;  a  Toice,  -the  clearest  and  most 
and  kneaded  into  absolute  aoftneMt  if  agreeable  forconversatlon  lever  heard, 
new ;  no  sceptre,  but  one  like  Agamem-  »ay»  witty  ^Dr.  M«>re-  '  5«2f™  » 
non's,  a  walking-stick,  cut  from  the  g[«»*  ^^^v <»nUnues  the  Doctor,  -yet 
woods,  which  serves  also  as  a  riding-  those  who  hear  him  regret  th^  he  does 
stick  (with  which  he  hits  the  horse 'be-  not  «peak  a  good  deal  more.  HisobMi^ 
tween  the  ears,'  say  authors);  and  for  7^1<w»  are  always  "^v. -▼«7,^^«n 
royal  robes,  a  mere  soldier's  blue  coat  J«t,  and  few  men  po«ess  the  talent  of 
wfth  red  facings ;  coat  likely  to  be  old,and  »opartee  in  greater  perfection, 
sure  to  have  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  snuff  This  fine  sketch  of  Frederick  the 
oa  the  breast  of  it;  rest  of  the  apparel  Great  in  his  kter  years  must  remain 
dun,  unobtrusive  in  colour  or  cut.  endr  i^  i^  isolation  here,  as  it  does  in  Car- 
ing in  high  over-knee  mihtary  boots,  i-.i^>-  vnlnni«L  nntll  it  nlAiiM  thA  an. 

Z^  riJ^  '"^v.^f'}'^''^^  Tr  to  SSe^S  JiteolTi^ 

kept  soft  with  an  underhand  suspiaon  r  "    vi  *w«««v  ««  i/«Mu«»i«yM,  t»i»« 

of  oU>  but  are  not  permitted  to  be  g«^®  *°«  aftw  history  of  his  hero. 

black^ed  or  varnished :  Bay  and  Mar-  '  or  the  present  our  attention,  like 

tin  with  their  soot-pots  forbidden  to  ap-  Oariyle's,  is  devoted  to  his  conduct  as 

proach.  Grown  Prince,  under  the  tutelage  of 

**  The  man  Is  not  of  god-like  physiog-  his  stem  and  eccentric  finther. 

nomy,  any  more  than  of  imposing  sta-       The  Electorate  of  Brandenbuigh, 

tare  or  costume;  dose-shut  mouth,  with  |,y  means  of  intermarriages,  inhent- 

thin  bus.  prominent  jaws  and  nose,  re-  ^^^    ^^d   battles,    continued  for 

?^!  ^"^^A  *7  "^  °^?*  o/,^^y™P^  hunSeds  of  yeaw,  expanded  in  the 

height ;  head,  however.  Is  of  long  form,  „Zl   i^i    iJhr^  ft«  ^fi««Uw  /T  ^ko 

and  hai  superlative  grey  eyes  in  ft.  Not  g?'  i^Ol  mto  the  digmty  of  U» 

what  is  called  a  beautiful  man :  nor  yet,  Kingdom  of  Prussia.     The  boulder 

by  all  appearance,  what  is  called  a  happy,  rolling  do'wn  the  channel  rf  centuries 

On  the  contrary,  the  face  bears  evidence  had  gathered  such  abondant  accre- 

of  many  Borrows,  as  they  are  termed,  tions  and  agglomerations  in  ite  oourse, 
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that  it  had  swelled  into  a  maos  visible  of  the  oeremoniea^  saooeeded  the  father 
throashoQt  wide  Europe  ;  further,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  with  at 
traceable  on  the  map  of  the  world  decided  a  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
With  the  process  of  its  growth,  from  warrior,  was  a  huffy,  passionate,  ira^ 
its  primordial  nucleus,  we  have  no-  Achilles,  with,  at  the  bott<nn,  all  the 
thing  to  do  in  our  review,  beyond  sim-  angry  Greek  s  real  tenderaeaa  of 
ply  recording  the  fact  that  it  has  been    heart 

so ;  but  Mr.  Oarlyle,  in  his  manner.  In  the  present  half  of  his  memoir 
has  both  fully  and  lucidly,  and,  we  Mr.  Carlyle  has  t^en  for  his  hero  an 
may  add,  very  lengthily  investigated,  entirely  different  person  horn  his 
stage  by  stage,  the  development  of  an  special  subject  Frederick  the  Great ; 
electorate  into  a  kingdom,  wit  and  namely,  his  hero's  father,  Friedrich 
wisdom  combining  in  his  resum^  to  WilhelmtheFirBt,whose  career  to  our 
make  chronology  as  pleasant  as  a  thinkins  displays  more  of  the  ideal 
play,  and  the  details  of  the  antiqua-  heroic  than  toe  son's.  The  volume^ 
rian  no  less  attractive  than  a  romance,  when  the  work  is  completed,  will 
The  disasters  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  thus  divide  themselves  into  two  dis- 
had,  indeed,  reduced  the  house  of  tinct  memoirs :  the  Iliad  of  the  man 
Brandenburgh  to  the  hst  stage  of  dis-  of  action,  to  be  followed  by  the 
tress;  troops,  commerce,  alliimces,  re-  Gdyssey  of  the  man  tji  craft  lliis 
aouroes,  well-nigh  annihilated,  and  may  be  an  error  in  the  publication  as 
all  but  totally  swept  away ;  but  the  a  work  of  art;  but  the  pleasant  result 
Great  Elector,  who  received  the  heavy  to  the  reader  is  a  diiogy  where  he 
chaige  of  his  dominions  in  this  lowest  only  expected  a  drama.  By  a  stroke 
stage  of  inanition  and  ruin,  retrieved  of  the  author's  pen,  the  reader  wins 
the  lost  state  of  things,  and  bequeath-  a  hundred  per  cent  The  capital  is 
ed,  in  1688,  the  year  of  our  own  great  doubled  as  the  interest  lb  divided,  and 
revolution,  a  prosperous  and  flourish-  biography  gains  all  that  the  art  of 
ing  patrimony  to  his  son,  the  first  king,  criticism  loses.  It  is  obvious  too, 
Frederick  the  First  did  not  squan-  we  may  urge  this  in  apolosy  of  Car- 
der, but  he  did  not  ac<iuire ;  his  spe-  lyle's  course  of  procedure,  uat  in  the 
ciai  faculty  being  playing  at  kings —  early  years  of  his  hero,  the  treatment 
prooessiomzing,  and  pageantry— not  said  nero  received  from  his  male 
consolidation,  imposing  royalty,  or  vi-  parent  counts  for  a  considerable  part 
gorous  soldiering.  m  his  training— the  very  rough  rid- 

A  trait  or  two,  drawn  l^his  queen,  ing-school  in  which  he  leamed  some 
will  exhibit  the  general  estimate  of  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  his 
this  sovere^  held  by  those  most  life.  Wilhelm  u  thus  a  prominent 
familiar  with  his  qualifications.  Con-  figure  for  a  len^ened  period,  but 
versing  with  Leibnits,  the  first  Presi-  Carlyle  makes  him  more  than  this, 
dent  OT  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science  more  interesting,  more  able,  more  ad- 
and  Philosophy,  the  philosopher  com-  mirable  (with  a  thousand  infirmitiea 
plimented  the  lady  on  her  intellectual  of  temper  it  is  true)  than  his  sucoeasor, 
powers,  and  her  love  of  investigation :  whose  name  gives  a  title  to  the  me- 
m  that  she  desired  to  know  the  u>hy  or  moir  :  and  we  must  confess  that  with 
the  y^y  itself,  and  penetrate  to  the  ourselves  he  is,  and  alwavs  has  been, 
ultimate  causes  of  things.  The  tn/f-  the  {greater  favourite.  He  had  the 
nUdy  litUe  was  broached  to  her  as  one  solidity  and  determination  of  charac- 
ofthe  current  invesUgationsof  the  day,  ter  to  throw  himself  loose  fh>m  the 
amonspit  other  topics,  when  her  ma-  traditionarv  policy  of  his  father's 
jesty  replied :  *' Don't  talk  to  me  of  court,  ere  the  remains  of  that  father 
the  injlniment  jteiit^  for  I  see  it  daily,  were  cold  in  death,  and  to  enter  on  a 
Am  I  not  the  wife  of  Frederick )"        oourae  of  rigid  eoon<miy  and  stem 

Again,  on  her  death-bed,  the  aa-  self-denial  (retrieving  tne  revenues 
gadous  lady  said  she  was  going  to    of  the  monarchy  ana  compelling  the 

S've  her  husband  a  fresh  occasion  to  respect  of  his  people,  ana  of  neigh- 
duke  lus  fondness  for  tnedacU^  in  bonring  sovereigns;,  such  as  could 
the  adequate  iurmshing  of  ner  funeral  only  be  undertucen  by  a  person  of 
pageant  noue  instincts  and  great  persistency 

To  this  prince,  into  whose  body    of  purpose, 
had  evidently  passed  by  some  process       How  truly  he  gauged  the  necessities 
of  transmigration  the  soul  of  amaster   of  his  position,  and  the  requirementi 
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of  the  times  is  seen,  not  merely  in  the  our  acquiesoenoe  to  that  more  humane 

fact  that  his  own  reign  was  a  distin-  and  reasonable,  as  well  as  evidently 

guished  success,  but  also  in  this  other,  more  veracious  verdict,  passed  by  our 

&atit  wasonlv  as  the  Great  Friedrich  present  historian  on  the  proceedings 

his  son  shook  himself  free  of  the  and  views  of  this  monarch, 

habits  and  inclinations  of  his  earlier  Frederick  William  was  married  to 

life   and   fell   into    the    track    his  the  lady  of  his  choice,  a  princess  o( 

father  had  consistently  pursued,  that  the  house  of  Hanover  ^  bub  had  the 

he  acquired  his  title  to  the  remem-  peace  of  his  married  life,  in  ^e  first 

brance  of  posterity^  and  toamonument  mstance,    invaded    by     ulifounded 

80  massive  and   unposing  as  these  jealousy  of   his  wife^s  virtue,   and 

bulky  volumes,  when  their  tale  is  afterwards,  through  a  long  series  of 

completed,  will  present    Had  Fried-  years,  by  her  pertinacious  meddling  in 

rich  the  Great  remained  only  a  coarse  the  concerns  of  his  kingdom,    tnto 

voluptuary,  a  dreamv  doubter  or  in-  every  political  pie  she  persisted  in 

fidel^  and  a  miserable  iiierateur^  all  thrusting  her  fingers  with  an  infatua*- 

his  life,  he  might  have  possibly  claimed  tion  almost  suicidal,  for  they  met 

a  place  in  the  pillory  of  roysd  author-  with  some  serious  chops  in  the  course 

dom,  but  BO  better  and  braver  distinc-  of  her  ill-advised  manoeuvres,  and 

tion  had  been  reserved  for  him  than  occasioned  «  thousand  thdroes  in  the 

such  questionable  renown.     This  is  volcanic  bosom  of  her  husbuid,  that 

all  so  much  in  favour  of  WilheluL  threatened   fiery   destruction    more 

that  he  knew  successful  kine-craft  did  than  once  to  the  whole  family.  Fred- 

not  lie  in  sensual  intrigues,  flute-play-  erick  William  haviiu^  been  married 

ing  and  tagging  rhymes,  in  essenced  seven  years,  while  stm  Crown  f^nce 

lovelocks  and  soiled  linen;  hence  he  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1712^ 

manfully   alnured   the    same,    and  in  succession  to  his  deceased  father : 

through  life  devoted  himself  to  quite  the  Princess  having  already  presented 

other  waysy-soldiering,  smoking,  bus-  him  with  four  children,  Friedrich  the 

banding  his  resources^  and  enlarg-  Great  being  the  youneest  bom  in 

ing  his  estate,  varied  with  raps  of  the  1712.   The  accession  of  WiUiebn  wit- 

ratan  upon  the  contumacious  or  the  nessed  a  total  change  in  the  court  and 

lazy  about  his  person,  who  either  re-  the  aspect  of  affairs.    One  hundred 

sisted  his  Authority  or  lent  only^  slug-  chamberlains  were  reduced  to  twelve  < 

gish  help  in  carrring  out  his  pla^s.  the  academy  of  sciences  was  dismissea 

Somethiuff  very  like  brutality  apoears  or  discountenanced;  and  economy) 

in  the  drill-sergeant  tyrannv  or  his  usefulness,  and  hard  work  became 

domestic  rule ;  but  some  allowance  the  order  of  the  day.   A  soldier,  Wil- 

must  be  made  for  the  man  and  his  helm  could  not  appreciate  the  worth 

provocations,  something  moreover  for  of  letters,  nor,  devoted  to  work  mate- 

the  outs^ken  rudeness  of  those  times  rial  improvements  by  very  material 

in  Prussia.    In  no  case  can  we  ac-  means,  could  he  set  a  nigh  value  upon 

quiesce  in  the  terms  employed  by  a  speculatioiL    What  he  wanted  to  be 

modem  historian  to  characterize  the  done  could  only  be  effected  by  the 

Great  Wilhelm :  means  of  money  ;  not  a  &rthing  then 

-One  of  the  rtrangert  beings  of  whom  ^*«.^  ^  expended  u^  idfenes^ 

hiftoiy  gives  u.  an?intelH|^nce-^f  a  "«' ^'>\^^  f^^^^  ^^}tj'  ^ 

temper  so  violent  and  ungov^able  that  «ccoimt  could  not  be  rendered.    HiB 

his  passion  almost  amounted  to  mad-  ostentatious  father,  too,  nad  aouDtlesa 

ness— «f  an  avarice  so  excesslTe,  even  in  kept  him  bare  of  cash,  when  Wilhelm 

his  vouth,  that  he  hardly  allowed  his  wascrown  prince,  that  the  king  might 

family  the  means  of  subsistence — of  a  lavidi  his  stores  on  imitating   the 

nature  so  insensible  to  the  feeUngs  of  courtly  expenditure  of  the  elder  Kings^ 

humaxdty,  as  to  have  twice  attempted  as  the  frog  in  the  fable  might  imitate 

the  life  of  his  eldest  son.  first  by  his  own  ^^^  ^x:  and   this  early  denial  of 

m^k  tr^Sl-              ■  ^  ""^       *  command  of  money  woifid  make  its 

possession  more  coveted  now,  and  its 

Nearly  all  the  events  of  the  life  of  retention  more  desirable^  when,  aa 

Wilhelm  are  notoriously  at  odds  with  monarch  himself,  he  obtamed  control 

this  extreme  and  unfair  estimate  of  of  the  exchequer.    But  this  was  not 

his  character ;  and  we  heartily  yield  avarice,  as-  his  daughter  Wilhelmina 

VOU  UIL— NO.  OCCXIIL  2 
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ATOws,  wbo  makes  the  loudest  plaint 
of  hia  niggardliness : — 

"  Hifl  exoetaiTe  loTe  of  monej,**  aayi 
the  MargnTine  of  Baireutb,  in  her  en- 
tertaining memoirt,  **  has  made  him 
past  for  an  araridous  man.  It  is  how* 
ever  onl j  in  his  personal  and  fiunilv  oon« 
cems  Uuftt  he  can  be  reproacbea  with 
that  Tice,  for  he  liberally  lavished  wealth 
upon  his  favourites,  and  those  who  were 
sealously  attached  to  his  service*** 

His  army  was  with  Wilbelm  his 
first  and  chief  oonoem,  and  his  batta- 
lion of  giants,  his  harmless  but  yerv  ex- 
pensive hobby^.  Had  Patagonia  been 
within  reach,  it  had  been  a  god-send 
beyond  any  other  in  his  mania  for 
military  prooerity — a  mania  the  more 
curious,  as  the  monarch  was  himself 
a  dumpy  figure,  and  his  son  decidedly 
undersised.  But  he  did  and  would 
gratify  this  passion  at  any  eznenditure 
of  pains  and  cash ;  no  inducement 
to  enlist  in  his  Guards  being  withheld 
if  Uie  recniit  stretched  upwards  bv  a 
few  inches  more  tluin  were  accoraed 
to  medium  humanity.  Seven  or  eight 
hundred  .pounds  were  not  too  much 
for  a  siieable  person,  and  the  bill  for 
^e  capture  and  transport  of  James 
Kirionan,  the  Irish  Giant^  far  exceeds 
this  sum.  As  it  is  a  curioos  docu* 
ment,  and  preserved  in  the  Jugend- 
iahre  of  Friedrich  the  Great,  by 
ronter,  we  present  the  items  as  they 
were  fiimisbed  to  the  kms,  whose 
eyes,  when  they  ^oated  with  delight 
on  the  stalwart  form  of  the  tall 
Hihernian,  must  have  Justified  to  the 
■onl  of  parsimony  itself  the  onnsual 
expenditure : — 

**Tothenuinldmselfonoon-    £      9,  d, 

ditioo  of  his  giving  op  his 

person  (the  bounty),  •  l^OOO  0  0 
Fw  the  sendfaig  of  two  spies,  18  16  0 
The  jonraey  from  Ireland  to 

Chester.  .      ao    0    0 

Vrom  Chester  to  London,  •     35  12    0 
Xo  the  man  who  aooom- 

pMded  bin  CD  the  journey,  10  10  0 
To  himsdf  on  his  arrival,  .  1  18  0 
Throe  vears  of  wages  pro- 

miseatohim,  •     00    0    0 

To  some  of  his  arquaJntances 

in  London  who  helped  to 

pcnnade  him, 
A  ftirtnifht*»  aDowanoe, 
For  a  umform,  shoes,  fte.,  • 
Journey  from  London   to 

Berlin,    •        •        •        • 
Posl-hones  from  Gravesend 

to  London  and  backt  6 


To  other  persons  employed 

in  the  basinoss. 
To  two  soldiers  of  the  guard 

who  assisted. 
To  some  persons  for  secrecy, 
Expenses    at    the   inn   at 

Gravesend, 
To  a  justice  of  peace. 
To  a  man  who  accompanied 

and   watched   him   con- 

stantly,  .        .        .        • 
For  a  boat. 
For  letters  to  Ireland  and 

DBvB,  •  •  •  • 


£     9.d. 

8     7     0 

15  15    0 
12  12     0 

4  IS     0 
6    6    0 


3    3    0 
0     5    0 

2  10    0 


18 

1 

19 

21 


16  0 
8  0 
6    0 

0    0 

6    0 


The  whole  sum  is  ;£l,200  10<.,  for  a 
single  recruit,  who  appears  to  have 
valued  himself  at  the  nill  measure  of 
his  merit,  when  we  look  at  the  high 
bounty  he  extracted. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been 
another  Irishman  amonest  these  eo* 
loesi,  named  MacdowaL  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  directest  way  to  the  monarch's 
heart  and  purse.  Present  him  a 
stalking  man-mountain,  and  the  king 
became  decidedly  amiable  ;  bag  him 
a  brace  of  this  gigantic  game,  and  you 
made  him  yours  for  ever.  The  hunt 
after  his  giants  was  often  diversified 
with  ludicrous  incidents,  such  as  the 
story  of  the  little  wizened  old  woman 
whom  he  had  married  by  mistake  to 
his  tallest  grenadier,  instead  of  the 
young  giantess  the  king  had  meant 
for  that  honour ;  but  some  were  tra- 

Sic,  especially  to  the  kidnapped  indivi- 
uab ;  while  neighbouring  monarchs 
often  took  in  high  dudgeon  his  poach- 
ing on  their  preserves.  The  tragic  finds 
illustration  m  the  following  (ram  Oar- 
lyle : — 

'*  Any  number  of  recruits  that  stand 
well  on  their  legs  are  welcome ;  and  for 
a  tall  man  there  is  joy  In  Potsdam,  al- 
most as  if  he  were  a  wise  man  or  a  good 
man. 

**The  oonsequenoo  Is  aU  countries, 
especiaUv  all  German  countries,  are  In* 
Icsied  w Ith  a  new  species  of  predatory 
two.l^raed  animaUlj^rusrian  recruit* 
ers.  They  glide  about,  under  disguise  If 
necessary ;  lynx-eyed,eagcr  almost  as  the 
Jesuit  hounds  are,  not  hunting  the  souls 
of  men,  as  the  spiritual  Jesuits  do,  but 
their  bodies  in  a  niercilees  carnivorous 
manner.  Better  not  to  be  too  tall  In  anjT 
country  at  present  1  Irish  Kirkroaa 
could  not  be  proti'Cied  bv  the  sgis  of 
the  British  cooftitution  itself.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  the  Pmaslaa  recvuHer, 
on  British  ground,  reports  that  the 
people  are  too  well  oS^  that  there  is  little 
to  be  done  in  those  parts.    A  tall  British 
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8»Uor»  if  we  pick  him  up  stroUing  about  tallest  of  diplomatists,  wliom  Fassmanni 

Memel  or  the  Baltic  ports,  is  inexorably  till  the  fair  of  St.  Germain,  had  consl- 

claimed  by  the  diplomatists;  no  busi-  dered  the  tallest  of  men.    Bentenrieder 

ness  doable  till  after  restoration  of  him,  was  on  his  road  as  Kaiser*s  Ambassador 

and  he  proTes  a  mere  loss  to  ns.    Ger-  to  Greorge  I.,  in  those  Congress-of^Cam- 

many,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Nether*  brai   times,    serenely   joorneying  on, 

landsi  these  are  the  fruitful  fields  for  us,  when  near  by  Halberstadt,  his  carria^ 

and  there  we  do  hunt  with  some  yigour.  broke.     Carriage  takes  some  time  in 

^  For  example,  in  the  town  of  Jiilich  mending ;  the  t^ diplomatic  Uerr  walks 

there  lived  and  worked  a  toll  young  car-  on,  will  stretch  his  long  legs,  catch  a 

penter.  One  day  a  well-dressed  positive-  glimpse  of  the  town  witbAl,  till  they  get 

looking  gentleman  (*  Baron  yon  Hom-  it  ready  again.  Andnow,  atsomeguani. 

peech/  the  records  name  him)  enters  the  house  of  the  place,  a  Prussian  officer  in- 

shop ;  wants  a  *  stout  chest,  with  lock  quires,  not  too  reTerently,  of  a  noble- 

on  it,  for  household  purposes ;  must  be  of  man  without  carriage,  *  Who  are  you?* 

such  and  such  dimensions,  six  feet  six  *  Well,  answered  he  smiling,    '  I  am 

in  length  especially,  and  that  is  an  in-  BoticHafter  ^message  bearer)  from  his 

dispensable  point;    in  fact,  it  will  be  Imperial  Migesty.    And  who  may  you 

longer  than  yourself,  I  think,  Herr  Zim-  be  that  ask  ? — *  To  the  guardhouse  with 

mermann.     What  is  the  cost;   when  us  I*    Whither  he  is  marched  accord* 

can  it  be  jeadv  ?'    Cost,  time,  and  the  ingly.     *  Kaiser's  messenger,  why  not  ?' 

rest  are  settled.     *  A  right  stout  chest,  Being  a  most  tall  handsome  man,  this 

then ;  and  see  you  don't  fbrget  the  size.  Kaiser's  Botichafter,  striding  along  on 

If  too  short  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  me,  foot  here,  the  guardhouse  officials  have 

mind.'  *Ja  wohlt  GeunuT  And  the  po-  decided  to  keep  him,  to  teach  him  Prus- 

sitive-looking  well  clad  gentleman,  goes  sian  driU  exercise,  and  are  thrown  into 

his  ways.    At  the  appointed  day  he  re-  a  singular  quandary,  when  his  valets  and 

appears ;  the  chest  is  ready — ^we  hope  *uite  come  up,  full  of  alnrm  dissolving 

an  unexceptionable  article.     '  Too  short,  into  joy,  and  call  him  *  Eccellenz  1* 

as  I  dreaded,'  says  the  positive  gentle-  **  Tsil    Heir   von  Bentenrieder   ao- 

man.    *Nay,  your  honour,*  says  the  car-  oepted   the  prostrate  apology  of  these 

penter;  *  I  am  certain  it  is  six  feet  six,*  guardhouse  officials.    But  he  naturally 

and  takes  oat  his  foot  rule.    *  Pshaw  I  it  spoke  of  the  matter  to  George  I.,  whose 

was  to  be  longer  than  yourself.*    *  Well,  patience,  often  fretted  by  complaints  on 

it  is.'    *No,  it  isn*(.*    The  carpenter,  to  that  head,  seems  to  have  taken  fire  at 

end  the  matter,  gets  into  his  chest,  and  this  transcendent  instance  of  Prussian 

will  convince  any  and  all  mortals.    Ko  insolency.    In  consequence  of  this  ad- 

•ooner  is  he  in,  rightly  flat,  than  the  po-  venture  he  commenced,  says  Pollnitz,  a 

sitive  gentleman,  a  Prussian  recruiting  system  of  decisive  measures;  of  reprisals 

officer  in  disguise,  slams  down  the  lid  even,  and  of  altogether  peremptory,  mi- 

upon  him.  locks  it,  whistles  in  three  nalory  procedures  to  clear  Uanover  of 

•tout  fellows,  who  pick  up  the  chest,  this  nuisance,  and  to  make  it  cease  in 

gravely  walk  through  the  streets  with  it,  very  fact,  and  not  in  promise  and  profes- 

open  it  ui  a  safe  plaoe,  and  find — horrible  sion  merely.    These  were  the  first  ruba 

to   relate — the   poor    carpenter   dead.  Queen  Sophie  met  with  in  pushing  on 

choked  by  want  of  air  in  this  frightful  the  double  marriage,  and  sore  rubs  they 

middle  passage  of  his.  Kame  of  the  town  were,  though  she  at  last  got  over  them. 

Is  given,  Jiilich  as  above ;  date  not.  And  Coming  on  the  back  of  that  fine  Char- 

if  the  thing  had  been  only  a  popular  lottenburg  visit,  almost  within  year  and 

myth,  Is  it  not  a  significant  one  ?   But  it  day,  and  directly  in  the  teeth  of  such 

is  too  true ;  the  tall  carpenter  lay  dead,  friendly    aspects    and   prospects,  thii 

and  Hompesch  got  *  imprisoned  for  life,'  conduct  on  the  part  of  His  Britannio 

by  the  business.  Msjesty,  much    grieved  and   angered 

"  Biirgermeisters  of  small  towns  have  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  and,   in  fact,  in* 

been  carried  ofi*;    in  one  case  'a rich  volved  him  iu    considerable   practical 

merchant  in  Magdebuig.*  whom  it  cost  a  troubles. 

large  sum  to  get  free  again.    iVussiau  '*For  it  was  the  signal  of  a  similar 

recruiters  hover  about  barracks,  parade-  set  of  loud  complaints  and  menacing  re 

grounds  in  foreign  countries,  ana  if  they  monstrances  (with  little  twinges  of  fuU 

tee  a  tall  soldier  (the  Dutch  have  had  filment  here  and  th  re)  from  aU  quarters 

instances,  and  are  indignant  at  them)  of  Germany — a  tempest  of  trouble  and 

will  persuade  him  to  desert — to  make  for  public  indignation  rising  everywhere, 

the  country  where  soldier-merit  is  under,  and  raining  in  upon  Friedrich  wilhelm 

stood,  and  a  tall  fellow  of  parts  will  get  and  this  unfortunate  hobby  of  his.    No 

bis  pair  of  colours  in  no  time.  riding  of  one's  poor   hobby  in  peace 

**  But  the  bluest  stretch  of  their  art  henceforth.    Friedrich  Wilhelm  always 

was  probably  that  done  on  the  Austrian  answered,  what  was  only  superficially 

Ambassador,  tall  Herr  von  Bentenrieder,  the  fact,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these 

2* 
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▼iolences  and  acts  of  ill-neighbourship ;  the  riTacity  of  my  sentiments  to  the 

he,  a  just  king,  was  sorrier  thau  any  King :  I  sincerely  lored  him ;  he  had 

man  to  hear  of  them,  and  would  give  done  me  a  thousand    kindnesses    ever 

immediate  order  that  they  should  end.  since  I  was  bom ;  but  as  I  was  to  live 

But  they  always  went  on  again  much  with  the  Queen,  I  was  obliged  to  oon- 

the  same,  and  nerer  did  end.    I  am  form  to  her  will.** 

Sony  a  just  king,  led  astray  by  his        Here  is  evidently  the  train  that  led 

hobby,  answers  thus  what  is  only  super-  .    TiT^  ui^^««  ,7J^^i^  *^«u!^ 

llcially  the  fact.  But  it  seems  he  ca^ot  *?  ^^  ^^?^in«^P  of  the  happmera  of 

help  it ;  his  hobby  is  too  strong  for  him,  "lat  family.    Discordant  ^nlls  at  its 

re^idless  of  curb  and  bridle  m  this  in-  bead,  and  those  wiils  equally  ODsti- 

stance.    Let  us  pity  a  man  of  genius,  nate  in  their  resistance — the  one  of 

mounted  on  so  ungovernable  a  hobby,  the  passionate  explosiYe   kind^  the 

leaping  the  barriers  in  spite  of  his  best  other  of  the   aggravatine;,   imtant^ 

resolutions.    Perhaps,  the  poetic  tem-  and  unslumbering-fret  kino.  To  apply 

perament  is  more  liable  to  such  morbid  this  to  the  case  of  the  Prince  Royal : 

biju»s,  influxes  of  imagmative  crotchet,  ^^  ^^^^^  wished  to  make  a  man  of 

'^^^^fL^i.^'':l^::^^  ^^  -  -^  0^  camjH^  hero,  wlio 

dismount  from  his  hobby,  but  he  rode  ?^^^^^  ^^^  ^  mate  with  men,  but 

him  under  much  sorrow  henceforth—  ^  their  master ;  and  to  this  end 

under  showers  of  anger  and  ridicule,  the  instructrons  written  by  Fredenck 

contumelious  words  and  procedures,  as  William  are  most  express  and  judi- 

it  were  taxa  et  fotces,  battering  round  clous  ;  but  one  can  easily  conoeiYe  a 

him  to  a  heavy  extent,  the  rider  a  victim  systematic  opposition  to  the  end  in 

of  tragedy  and  farce  both  at  once."  view,  and  a  stealthy  violation  of  all 

A  better  husband  of  his  resources  the  details  of  the  young  prince's  edu- 
than  his  father  with  all  his  prover-  cation  on  tbe  part  of  the  mamma, 
bial  stinginess,  Friedrich  the  Great  with,  probably,  no  reserved  expression 
dissolved  this  expensive  arrav  of  their  of  her  determination  not  to  allow 
and  muscle  on  the  day  of  his  acces-  ber  darlinj;  Fritz  to  grow  up  such  a 
sion ;  contenting  himself  with  fighting  brute  as  his  father.  Let  but  the  self- 
men  instead  of  posture-masters;  an(C  ^^  of  the  scion  of  royalty  be  graft- 
perbapSyOwingtnese  overgrown  guards  ^  upon  the  wrong-neadedness  of 
a  secret  grudge,  as  the  innocent  cause  the  mother,  and  we  can  easily  under- 
of  many  chagrins  in  early  Ufa  stand  how  the  whole  course  of  the  life  of 

Some  historians  profess  a  difficulty  the  youth  should  be  one  of  antagonism 
in  ascertaining  the  grounds  of  Freder-  to  the  gouty  papa ;  a  kind  of  figura- 
ick  William's  alienation  from  his  tive  treading  upon  his  toes,  that 
children,  at  least  in  the  earlier  years  must  have  been  excruciation  to  his 
of  their  life  up  to  maturity ;  but,  we  sensitiveness.  When  the  young  gen- 
confess,  the  riddle  solves  itself  to  our  tleman  gets  a  little  older  than  mere 
mind  without  any  strain  upon  our  boyhood,  we  find  him^  with  his  sister, 
faculties  of  apprehension.  The  key  indul^ng  in  satirical  compositions, 
to  it  may  be  found  without  going  fur-  in  wmch  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
ther  than  the  following  extract  firom  were  treated  with  sufficient  free- 
his  daughter  Wilhelmma*s  Memoirs,  dom,  and  nicknames  bandied  about ; 
Speaking  of  herself  as  a  child,  she  amongst  ottier,  RaqotiTiy  or  Grumpy, 
says  : —  for  papa.    These,  of  oouisa  got  wind ; 

••  Every  day  I  was  ill-used ;  and  the  ^^\?'  satire,  buried  in  the  drawer  of  a 

Queen  constantly  upbruded  me  for  the  cabine^  or  discussed  tete-^i-tete  with 

kind  attentions  which  the  King  showed  its  author,  loses  half  its  value  ;    it 

me.    I  no  lon^r  dared  to  caress  him  must  circulate  and  sting,  in  order  to 

without  tremblmg,  and  in  fear  of  being  do  its  work.    And  the  Queen  patted 

harshly  dealt  with:  the  case  was  the  them  on  the  back  for  aU  this;  ror  the 

S"^®.?**^.™^  brother;  it  was  enough  daughter  says  ingenuously  years  af- 

that  the  King  ordered  one  thing,  for  the  ter :-"  I  have  frequently  reproached 
S2^^^  fOTbid  It.    SOTjetunes  we  were  ^f  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^   ^^^^^  ^ 

absolutely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  liiri*  t^l J^ .  w  4^:^  a,^^ 

Butaswebothfeltmoreaffectionforthe  this  respect;  but  the  Queen,  instead 

Queen,  we  agreed  to  obey  her  com-  ^f  chiding,  encour^ed  us  by  her  ap- 

mands.    This  was  the  source  of  all  our  piause,  to  contmue  those   mahcious 

misfortunes,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sequel  satires."    The  issue  of  such  a  course 

of  these  memoirs.    My  heart  bled,  how-  of  perverse  opposition  to  the  father 

ever,  at  not  being  allowed  to  express  would  naturally  be  alienation  of  afieo- 
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tion  from  the  children,  and  the  class-  the  cheat    This  was  a  pass  of  dis- 

in^  of  them  in  the  cate^ry  of  male-  crimination  the  old  soldier  had  never 

volents,  with  their  injudicious  mother,  reached :  he  belonged  to  the  exoteric 

We  pass  on  to  the  matter  of  the  circle — the  worshippers  of  the  outer 

contemplated   marriages  with  Eni;-  court ;  and  however  far  his  practice 

land.    Frederick  William  had  no  ob-  might  fall  of  the  ideal  of  penection. 

jection  to  portioning  one  of  his  dau^h-  he  devoutly  had  a  religious  ideal ;  ana 

ters  on  the  British  crown ;  but  having  there  was  still  much  that  was  vene- 

burnt  his  fingers  sufficiently  in  his  rable  to  his  eyes   and   ruminating 

ovm  connexion  with  the  Hanoverian  heart  There  was  a  rude  vein  of  devo- 

family,  he  had  no  wish  to  add  fuel  tion  in  the  man  that  burst  out  every 

to  the  flame  of  annoyance,  by  bring-  now  and  then  in  a  gush  of  pietistic 

in£  another  haughty  and  intriguing  observances  —  "hypochondria."    his 

laay  into  his  family  from  the  same  less   thoughtful   daughter  calls  it ; 

quarter,  who  would  side  with  her  but  it  was  something  better  than  a 

aunt^  for  obvious  reasons,  and  would  mere  affection  of  the  nerves,  or  as- 

be  a  constant  eyesore,  vexation,  and  sault  of  religious  melancholy.  Franke, 

expense.     If  Englisn    George   will  the  founder  of  the  Orphan  House  at 

taxe  a  daughter  off  his  h^nds,  he  is  Halle,  who  belonged  to  the  spiritual 

welcome,  but  let  him  not  flatter  himr  and  exemplaxy  dass  of  the  clergy, 

self  that  he  can  plant  a  strav  prin-  was  a  favourite  adviser  of  his  majes- 

cess  in  the  garden  of  the  Hohenzol-  ty's  conscience :  and  it  is  pleasant  to 

lems.    If  our  Prussian  heir  marries,  trace  the  workings  of  conscience  in 

he  must  many  some  lady  nearer  home,  so  uncouth  a  frame.    Franke  dined 

brought  up  in  a  small  duchy,  or  petty  at  the  King's  table,  and  used  to  direct 

principality,  who  will  look  up  to  her  the  conversation   into   an   edifving 

father-in-law  with  due  resect,  as  to  strain,  which  was  more  relished  by 

her  natural  sovereign.    If,  instead  of  the  sire  than  the  son. 

rasTOctiM  his  father's  wighesj  young  ..  The  King  preached  a  eermon  to  us 

Ijredenck  sides  with  the  Engbsh  fac-  ©v^y  afternoon  ;  his  valet  began  to  sing 

tion,  yields  himself  to  l^s  mother's  ahyton,  in  which  we  all  joined.     We 

caprices,  and  falls  in  ostensibly  with  were  forced  to  listen  to  this  sermon  with 

the  English  alliance  only,  as  matri-  as  much  attention  as  if  it  had  been  that 

monial  matters  go  in  roy^l  houses,  he  of  an  apostle.    M  v  brother  and  I  were 

must  awaken  intense  msguat  in  his  o*^n  inclined  to  laugh,  and  sometimes 

father's  bosom.    But  wifling  or  un-  ^^  could  not  help  bursting  out ;  but  we 

wiUing,    the    talked    of    marriages  Jf™  "11**"^*^  JT ''nu^""^  T^^  *u 

pectations  were  excited,  and  his  con-  ^^  penitent  air,  which  we  found  it  diffl- 

sent  or  opposition  awakened  in  vam.  cult  to  aflfect" 

The  notorious  characteristic  of  the 

prince  royal  after  he  came  to  the  The  poor  King's   devotion  must 

throne— a  vaunted  scorn  of  revealed  have  been  sadly  marred  by  the  friy- 

religion,  which  has  made  |iis  nfime  a  olity  of  these   irreverent  imps,  in 

byword  for  infidelity  and   impiety  whom  the  natural  levity  of  youth 

ever  since — ^was  also  very  justly  con-  was  buttressed  up  by  the  suggestions 

denmed  by  his  honest,  blundering,  of  French  unbelief, 

and  believing  parent,  when  it  exlu-  So  unfriendly  did  the  monarch  find 

bited  itselTm  his  earlier  yeare^  and  the  cares  of  dominion  to  the  due  vigi- 

was  a  serious  offence  in  the  Kill's  ^ce  over  his  own  eternal  interests, 

esteem.     Whether  from  e^ly  vice,  that  he   seriously  thought  of  abdi- 

the  corruption  of  the  heart  and  life  eating  the  throne,  and  devoting  the 

which  takes  refuge  from  conscience  greater  leisure  of  private  life  to  the 

in  unbeUef.  or  from  the  contamina-  practice  of  piety, 

tion  of  evil  companions,  it  was  pre-  **  He  would  (he  said)   reserve  ten 

maturely  known   of  Friedrich   the  thousand  dollars  a-year  for  himself,  and 

Younger  that  he  deemed  Scripture  a  retire  with  the  Queen  and  his  daughters 

fabl^  and  religion  a  decorous  farce  to  Wusterhausen.    There,  (added  he)  I 

which  imposed  upon  the  worid  of  ;**all  worship  God  and  superintend  my 

spectators,  whUe  a  few  strong-minded  ^"™;  7'?^»*  "^  ""^^^.S**   daughters 

persons  la^e  himself  detected  the  im-  ^^"^^  *^^  ^"^^^^  «^  '^«  **^^ 

posture,  and  occasionally  denounced  To  such  feelings  as  these  the  pro- 
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Tiolences  and  acta  of  iU-neighboanhip ;  the  Tiracity  of  mj  ■enttmentt  to  the 

he,  a  just  king,  was  sorrier  than  any  King :  I  sincerely  lored  him ;  he  had 

man  to  hear  of  them,  and  would  give  done  me  a  thousand   kindneasea    erer 

immediate  order  that  they  should  end.  since  I  was  bom :  but  as  I  was  to  lire 

But  they  always  went  on  again  much  with  the  Queen,  1  was  obliged  to  ood- 

the  same,  and  never  did  end.    I  am  form  to  her  will.** 

a'aI^'e.Jrtl"i.!f^^^^  HereiBeyidentiythetr^ 

flciaUy  the  fact.  But  it  seems  he  caimot  *?  ^^%  blowing  up  of  the  hapjpineM  of 

help  it ;  hU  hobby  is  too  strong  for  him.  j**t  family.    Dwcordant  wUte  at  its 

regardless  of  curb  and  bridle  m  this  in*  head,  and  ihofie  wiila  equally  obeti- 

stance.    Let  us  pity  a  man  of  genius,  nate  in  their  resistance — the  one  of 

mounted  on  so  ungovernable  a  hobby,  the  passionate  explosiye   kind«  the 

leaping  the  barriers  in  spite  of  his  best  other  of  the   aggravating,   imtant^ 

resolutions.    Perhaps,  the  poetic  tem-  and  unslumbering-fret  kinl  To  apply 

perament  is  more  liable  to  such  morbid  this  to  the  case  of  the  Prince  Royal : 

biues,  influxes  of  imaginative  crotchet,  ^he  father  wished  to  make  a  mwi  of 

and  mere  folly  that  cannot  be  cured?  iy    "»^''*  ««»««?«  w  u«m.o  »uiau  w 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  never  would  or  could  ^^^  »  ™*^  ^J  campfr-a  hero,  who 

dismount  from  his  hobby,  but  he  rode  ?"» J^^*  only  to  mate  with  men,  but 

him  under  much  sorrow  henceforth—  ">6  tneir  master ;  and  to  this  end 

under  showers  of  anger  and  ridicule,  the  uistnictions  written  by  Frederick 

contumelious  wcodls  and  procedures,  as  William  are  most  express  and  judi- 

it  were  toxa  ei  fcecet,  battering  round  clous  ;  but  one  can  easily  oonceire  a 

himtoaheavy  extent,  the  rider  a  victim  systematic  opposition  to  the  end  in 

of  tragedy  and  farce  both  at  once."  view,  and  a  stealthy  violation  of  all 

A  better  husband  of  his  resources  the  details  of  the  young  prince's  edo- 
than  his  father  with  all  his  prover-  cation  on  the  part  of  the  mamma» 
bial  stinginess,  Friedrich  the  Great  with,  probably,  no  reserved  expression 
dissolved  this  expensive  arrav  of  thew  of  her  determination  not  to  allow 
and  muscle  on  the  day  of  his  acces-  ber  darlinj^  Frits  to  grow  up  such  a 
sion ;  contenting  himself  with  fighting  brute  as  mis  father.  Let  but  the  self- 
men  inst^of  Dosture-mastersj  anc^  will  of  the  scion  of  royalty  be  graft- 
perhapSyOwingtiieseovei^grown  guards  ^  upon  the  wrong-neadedness  of 
a  secret  grudge,  as  the  innocent  cause  the  mother,  and  we  can  easily  under- 
of  many  chagrins  in  early  Ufa.  stand  how  the  whole  course  of  the  life  of 

Some  historians  profess  a  difficulty  the  youth  should  be  one  of  antagonism 
in  ascertaining  the  grounds  of  Freder-  to  the  gouty  papa ;  a  kind  of  figura- 
ick  William's  alienation  from  his  tive  treading  upon  his  toes,  that 
children,  at  least  in  the  earlier  years  must  have  been  excruciation  to  his 
of  their  life  up  to  maturity ;  but,  we  sensitiveness.  When  the  young  gen- 
confess,  the  riddle  solves  itself  to  our  tleman  gets  a  little  older  than  mere 
mind  without  any  strain  upon  our  boyhood,  we  find  him,  with  his  sister, 
faculties  of  apprehension.  The  key  induing  in  satirical  compasitions, 
to  it  may  be  found  without  going  fur-  m  wmch  the  kin^  and  his  ministers, 
ther  than  the  following  extract  from  were  treated  with  sufficient  free- 
his  daughter  Wilhelmina's  Memoirs,  dom,  and  nicknames  bandied  about ; 
Speaking  of  herself  as  a  child,  she  amongst  other,  Raqotiriy  or  Qrumpy, 
says  : —  for  pi^NL    These,  of  course,  got  wind ; 

"  Every  day  I  was  Ill-used ;  and  the  ^^^  *  satbe,  buried  in  the  drawer  of  a 

Queen  constantly  upbraided  me  for  the  cabinet  or  discussed  tete-a-tde  with 

kind  attentions  which  the  King  showed  its  author,  loses  half  its  value  ;    it 

me.    I  no  longer  dared  to  caress  him  must  dreulate  and  sting,  in  order  to 

without  trembling,  and  hi  fear  of  being  do  its  work.    And  the  Queen  patted 

harshly  dealt  with :  the  case  was  the  them  on  the  back  for  aU  this :  to  the 

same  with  my  brother;  it  was  enough  daughter  says  ingenuously  years  af- 

that  the  King  ordered  one  thing,  for  the  f/^/r   "  T  ^^J^a,  f,.f«„o«f  i^'Li^vl^k^ 

Queen  to  forbid  it.    8ometune?Wewere  ^^f  }jfZ^  I'^'^^'T 

absolutely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  5??^^  ^""L^^^^Tl?  ""L  ^^  ^"^"^^^  *5 

But  as  we  both  felt  more  affection  for  the  *5^  l^^ '  ^^^  the  Queen,  instead 

Queen,  we  agreed  to  ob^  her  com-  ^f  chidmg,  encouraged  us  by  her  ap- 

mands.    This  was  the  source  of  all  our  phtuse,  to  continue  those   malicioua 

misfortunes,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sequel  satirea"    The  issue  of  such  a  course 

of  these  memoirs.    My  heart  bled,  how-  of  perverse  opposition  to  the  father 

ever,  at  not  being  allowed  to  express  would  naturally  be  alienation  of  afiec- 
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kings  of  mifflity  Endand,  and  her  cfol-  and  crime.  We  need  go  no  further, 
tivation  anu  shrewdwit  were  much  su-  A  Walpole,  a  Wraxall,  and  a  Barring- 
perior  to  her  hiisband*B,  perhaps  sub-  ton  of  later  day,  supply  the  detaik, 
mission  was  an  all  but  impossible  task,  which  must  be  sufficientljr  familiar  to 
Kin^  Frederick  often  resented  her  re-  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  their 
beUions,  and  visited  upon  the  children  resuscitation.  Apply  all  this  to  a 
the  Tezations  causea  by  the  wife,  newer  country  ana  a  ruder  popula- 
She  could  always  buUy  him  with  tion,  a  more  primitive  mode  of  life 
her  powerful  connexions,  as  in  lower  and  a  wilder  climate,  and  it  will  ex- 
circles  of  life,  my  brother  the  colonel,  cite  no  wonder  if  tnese  betise^  and 
or  m^  uncle  the  dean^  is  paraded,  on  barbarisms  were  reproduced  on  the 
occasions  of  conjugal  insuDordination,  stage  of  a  Potsdam  military  or  do- 
as  a  complete  floorer  for  the  angiy  mestic  menage  with  exaggerated  fea- 
Benedick.    Oh,  that  he  had  been  less  turea 

arbitraiy  or  she  less  imperial !  Had  But  it  ma^  be  further  worth  while 
the  salutarv  example  of  Louis  Napo-  to  see  if  canmg  an  adult  son  waa  ex- 
leon  existea  in  those  days,  and  Wil-  clusively  the  resource  of  a  Branden- 
helm  had  wedded  a  dame  of  lower  burghers  parental  ire ;  and  whether 
extraction  than  haughty  Feekin,  it  an  mstance  may  not  be  found  in  a 
would  have  saved  the  political  welkin  quieter  court,  and  under  less  furious 
a  thousand  storms,  and  spared  the  provocation  than  that  which  made  the 
world  the  scandal  of  the  Baireuth  passionate  Wilhelm  forget  propriety 
Memoirs  and  others.  towards  his  offspring.  The  garrnloua 
Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  our  Wilhelmina,  wedded  to  the  eldest  son 
rehabilitation  of  the  character  of  this  of  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth,  thua 
heavy  Ajax  of  a  monarch — a  task  his  writes  of  the  conduct  of  the  sire,  a 
son  gave  himself  to  with  filial  reve-  septuagenaiT'  in  whom  the  passiona 
reno^  when  the  experience  of  years  misht  have  been  supposed  to  be  dead, 
had  imparted  maturity  to  his  judg-  and  who  always  pnoed  himself  upon 
ment,  in  his  ''  Memoirs  of  the  House  the  correctness  of  his  conduct ;  the 
of  Brandenburg,"  there  is  yet  to  be  provocation  in  this  instance  being  no- 
added  the  circumstances  and  the  habits  thing  more  than  the  satisfaction  of 
of  the  times — a  coarse  and  demoraliz-  the  people  at  the  prospect  of  the  son 
in^  influence,  which  Wilhelm  could  havmg  an  heir : — 

Sfiiin^^  "  ^^  ««"««d,  the  Margrare  drew 
mannere  nor  m  the  government  of  his  ^^  ^^^  a«d7one  evening  ihto  my  ad- 
bfe.  If  we  look  but  fifty  years  back-  joining  closet,  and  after  having  quar- 
wards  m  our  own  less  barbarous  ooun-  relied  with  him  for  a  long  time  upon  his 
try,  we  shall  find  a  state  of  things  pretended  alliances  with  the  present  no- 
prevailing  almost  the  reverse  of  that  bility,  required  of  him  a  sincere  avowal 
existing  now ;  whereas,  if  we  go  a  of  his  intrigues.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
hundred  years  back,  it  resembles  a  Prince  declared  his  innocence,  and  re- 
joumey  into  a  different  planet— a  pr«wnted  to  hhn  that  that  tale  originated 
region  of  Houhnhyms  or  an  island  of  5*^7  "*  ^«  ™^<*  ?^  ^^  P^V^^  ^^ 
SSiput  Not  so^  long  ago  the  ^ffnTh^^^v^e^'^d^^^^^  £2 
reputation  of  afire-ejterwwessen^  MargravJ  only  gik  more  angrv.  *  In 
m  order  to  make  a  fieure  m  soaety :  a  fit  of  rage  he  ^zed  his  son  by  the 
and  the  scoundrel  who  had  nddled  collar,  and  raised  his  cane  to  strike  him, 
most  doubletswith  his pistol,or  pinked  which  he  would  have  done,  had  I  not 
them  with  his  rapier,  was  the  hero  entered  at  the  moment.  The  Prince 
that  ranked  highest  m  every  ladies'  took  the  stick  from  his  father,  and  en- 
withdrawing  -  room.  Drunkenness,  deavonred  to  make  him  loose  his  hold, 
gambling,  and  imprecation,  with  kin-  **»»*  »«•  .™J»>>*  ««»P«  ^^  *^»-  ^^  ^ 
dred  vices,  were  the  order  of  the  •"7  to  judge  what  mnst  have  been  ray 

day.  Law  was  a  Draco  that  delighted  *  "^t  ^^t'^^^n^'  LTJ^S^SIJI 

to^db^bblehk  fingers  in  human  bW  ''^^l^^^/'^''^  "^^ '^"''^'^ 
and   our  prisons  were  pest-houses. 

Murder,  highway  robbery,  and  worse  The  same  choleric  old  gentleman  used 

crimes  infested  tne  veiy  streets  of  the  to  beat  his  pretty  marriageable  daugh- 

metropolia  The  press-gang  was  ram-  ter,  Charlotte,  who  became  shortly 

pant  the  ships  were  a  floating  hell,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Weimar;  so 

and  Iwth  services  schools  of  bruttdity  that  the  indulgence  of  wrath  in  the 
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fliga^T*  of  the  crown  prince  was  shock-  policies  occasioned,  was  not  in  th 

ing  as  a  sin,  no  less  than  a  gross  so-  nigh  heroic  vein,  it  must  he  confessc't 

cial  offence,  and  professed  infideli^  hut  it  was  in  a  right  royal  one 

an  impiety  heyond  the  reach  of  his  negotium  immiU  imfftrium.     *^  Tli 

own  practical   and   narrow   under-  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  messengers  c 

standmg.    A  son  with  such  views,  in  death." — Prov.  xvi.,  14. 

addition  to  all  other  ^rounds  of  dis-  Besides  the  proverbial  self>will  r 

like,  would  appear  a  Kind  of  incom-  kings,  Wilhehn  I.  seems  to  have  ha 

prenensible  monster.    Why  could  he  allotted  to  him  an  unusual  share  c 

not  he  satisfied  with  the  belief  of  his  that  very  dangerous  quality,  hazard 

forefathers  and  of  these  learned  and  ous  to  rely  on,  and  doubly  hazardou 

respectable  divines  who  preached  in  to  provoke.    The  monarch  evident! 

the  court  chapels  at  Berbn  and  Pots-  knew  only  one  way  to  the  attainmen 

dam  f  of  an  obj ect — the  direct  one ;  and  tin 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  pursued  over  hill  and  down  dat< 

the  Prince's  creed,  before  he  came  to  like  a  Roman  road  traced  in  defianc 

the  throne,  was  naked  materialism,  as  of  engineering  art  and  a  repugnan 

it  continued  ever  after.    We  quote  nature.  The  obstacle  he  coula  not  ge 

his  own  words : —  over  he  would  go  through,  knockin 

"I  find  the  reason  of  the  tempera-  **  the  door  of  the  granite  rock  in  hi 

ment  and  the  humour  of  each  man  in  ^*y»  tunnelhng,  blasting,  pulverwinj 

the  mechanism  of  hia  body.    The  bile  rather  than  go  round  it  or  sit  dow 

of  a  pasaiouate  man  is  easily  moved ;  conquered.      The  BuavUer  in  mrnl 

the  hjnpochondriii  of  the  miftanthrope  had  no  charms  for  him  in  comparisc^i 

inflated;  the  lungs  of  a  drunkard  are  with  the  fortiter  in  re.    Pugnaciou 

dry,  <fec.,  Ac.    In  fine,  as  I  find  all  these  in  grain,  a  stand-up  fight  seemed  fc 

thinga  diaposed  m  this  mann^  in  oar  add  to  the  zest  of  every  object  h 

bodi«^  I  thence  oonjecture  that  each  nought  to  attain  by  it,  and  club  lai 

S^'^I",!!iriSdl't^      SJS."  nnt  ^tE  him  counten4iIed  aU  the  law 

preciae  manner,  ana  that  it  doea  not  r  am-             1^.1.         _i.     x*!.*    1  • 

aepend  upon  ub  to  be  or  not  be  of  a  dif-  5^  ^^%  ^^  ^\^  «)^.  ^^  hw  ^^^ 

ferent  character."  ciouL     Much  of  all  this  happeiiot 

through  the  sheer  simplicity  of  hi 

How  plainly  he  could  blurt  out  his  nature,  the  force  of  halnt,  and  of  hi 

faifidelity  is  seen  in  his  saying  to  Vol-  notion  of  prerogativa    He  had  th 

taire  while  still  some  years  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  bulldog,  not  the  ferr 

throne,  reproving  the  greater  ortho-  city  of  the  tiger.     Bfe  thought  h 

doxy  of  the  Prendi  writer :—  ought  to  be  obeyed  as  hurtband,  fathoi 

**  To  speak  with  my  customary  fWmk.  and  monarch,  and  will-he,    nil! -he 

neas,  I  will  freely  confess  that  aU  which  will-she,  niil-she,  he  would  be  obeyo( 

relates  to  the  man  God  does  not  please  If  he  were  not  obeyed,  and  no  remo<l 

me  in  the  month  of  a  philosopher  who  could  be  found  for  the  contumacy  n 

ought  to  be  above  popular  errors.  Leave  man  or  woman,  then  he  groaned  a\nw 

to  the  gr^tOmrneille,  grown  a  dotard,  ^^  ^jj^  bitterness  of  his  ^ul,  and,  lik 

i^'^/lJi^^  inTSfvm^  Ugolino,    devoured  his    oU   flesh 

lonon  ofJe$tu  Unrw  mfco  rhyme;  ana  mc              i.         j          x*                  1. 

when  you  speak  to  us,  speak  in  your  There  was  beyond  question  some  wh  a 

own  person.    We  may  Ulk  of  fables,  ^^  *he  bear  about  him :  hence  ou 

but  only  as  fables ;  and  I  think  it  wiU  author  is  not  much  astrav  when  h 

be  best  to  be  entirely  dumb  concerning  calls  him  his  great  dumb  Orson ;  bu 

Christian  fables,  canonized  by  their  an-  even  bears  have  their  softer  moment 

tiquity,  and  by  the  creduUtv  of  absurd  towards  Mrs.  Bruin  and  the  culw 

and  stupid  people.    I  would  only  per-  though  they  come  in  for  their  c\V 

mit  one  ft^ent  of  the  history  ot  this  every  now  and  then  from  the  irrit;] 

rr^^S^'tToLX'^^^^^  bility  theypn,voke;  andM«.  Bnnr 

uiM  u^M,  pi^»^.^  »t  i,Mv  »i««i;.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  question,  with  her  cwh 

There  is  far  worse  than  this  after-  was  a  sore  trial.    Frederick  Wilhcli 

wards  in  the  correspondence  with  the  really  loved  his  wife  after  the  fashin 

Marquis  d'Argens,  in  which  the  phrase  of  his  temx)erament,  but  she  did  tin 

rinfame occurs  repeatedly :  but  adapt  herself  to  his  humours,  nor  prov 

we  shall  not  distress  our  reacfers  by  herself  so  wise  in  the  matter  a^  sh 

its  reproduction.  should  have  been.    Greater  complnit 

Now,  the  brawl  and  brangle  at  court  ance  was  both  her  duty  and  her  \x)  1  ir\> 

which  these  conflicting  principles  and  But  when  her  father  and  brother  wor 
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page,  Keith.  To  glide  ont  of  their  qnar-  the  other  hams,  at  leaat  to  he  out  of 

ters  there  in  that  waste,  negligent  old  Rochow'scompaoy.  Seckendorf  emerges 

town  (where  poet -horses  can  be  had),  in  from  the  other  bam,  awake  at  the  com- 

the  gray  of  the  summer's  dawn.  Across  mon  hour :  *  Huw  do  vou  like  his  Royal 

the  Rhine  to  Speyer  is  but  three  hours*  Highness,  in  the  red  roquelaure,*  asks 

riding ;  thence  to  London — ^into  France  Rochow,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ? 

— ^into Enough!     Page  Keith  has  Was  there  ever   such  a  baffled  Royal 

undertaken  to  get  horses,  and  the  flight  Highness,  or  young  bright  spirit  chained 

shall  at  last  be.  Husht — husht.  To-mor-  in  the  bear's  den  in  this  manner?    Our 

row  morning,  before  the  sparrow  wake,  Steinfurth  prqject  has  gone  to  water ; 

it  is  our  determinfttion  to  be  upon  the  and  it  is  not  to-day  we  shall  get  across 

road.  the  Rhine !    Not  to-day,  nor  any  other 

**  On  Friday  morning,  4th  August,  dajr,  on  that  errand,  strong  as  our  reso- 

1730,  usual  hour  of  starting,  3,  a.m.,  lutionsarel  For  new  light  m  a  few  hours 

not  being  yet  come,  the  royal  party  iies  afterwards  pours  in  upon  the  project ; 

asleep  in  two  clean  airy  bams,  racing  one  and  human  finesse,  or  ulterior  schemes, 

another,  in  the  Tillage  of  Steinfurth.  avail  nothing  henceforth.    The  Crown 

Bams  facing   one   another,  with   the  Princess  meditated  flight  has  tried  itself, 

Heidelberg  highway  and  village  green  and  failed  here ;  and  so  that  long  medi- 

asleep  in  front  between  them ;  for  it  is  tation  ends.    Tliis  at  Steinftirth  was  all 

little  after  two  in  the  moming^the  dawn  the  overt  act  it  ooxdd  ever  come  to.    In 

hardly  beginning  to  break.  Prince  Fried-  few  hours  more  it  will  melt  into  air,  and 

rich,  with  his  trio  of  vigilances.  Bud-  only   the   terrible    consequences   will 

denbrook,  Waldan,  Rockow,  lies  in  one  remain.' 

ham;  hisMigesty,  with  his  Seckendorf  ** Frederick  Wilhelm  now  summons 
and  party,  is  in  the  other,  apparently  Buddenbrock  and  company  straightway ; 
all  still  locked  in  sleep.  Not  all :  Prince  shows,  in  a  suppressed  volcanic  manner, 
Friedrich,  for  example,  is  awake.  The  with  questions  and  statements— obliged 
trio  is,  indeed,  audibly  asleep.  Ui^ess  to  sup/irfss  oneself  in  foreign,  hospitjwle 
others  watch  for  them,  their  six  eyes  are  $erene  houses — what  atrocity  of  scan- 
closed.  Friedrich  cautiously  rises,  dal  and  terror  has  been  on  the  edge  of 
dresses,  takes  his  money,  his  new  red  happening.  And  you  three,  Rochow, 
roauelaure,  unbolts  the  barn-door,  and  Waldau,  Buddenbrock,  mark  it,  you 
walks  out.  Trio  of  vigilaAce  is  sound  three  are  responsible,  and  shall  answer, 
asleep,  and  knows  nothing ;  alas,  trio  of  I  now  tell  you,  with  your  heads.  Death 
vigilance,  while  its  own  six  eyes  are  the  penalty  unless  you  bring  him  to  our 
closed,  has  appointed  another  pair  to  Country  again, 'living  or  dead,' added  the 
watch.  suppressed  volcano,  in  low  metallic  tone : 

«*  Gummersback,  the  valet,  comes  to  and  the  sparkling  eyes  of  him,  the  red 

Rochow's  bobter.    *  Hst,  Uerr  Oberst-  tint,  and  the  rustling  gesture,  inake  the 

Lieutenant,    please   awaken  t    Prince  words  too  credible  to  us." 
Royal  is  up,  has  on  his  top  coat,  and  is 

gone  out  of  doors.'    Rochow  starts  to  About  to  puiroe  their  route  home- 
is  habUiments,  or  perhaps  hM  them  wards,  by  barges  on  the  Rhine  :— 
ready  on.    In  a  minute  or  two  Rochow  '    *^        ° 

is  also  forth  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  «•  Behold,  at  Frankfort,  the  trio  of 

finds  the  young  Prince  actually  on  the  vigilance,  Buddenbrock  and  Company, 

peen  there,  in  his  red  roquekure,  lean-  (horrible  to  think  of  1),  signify,  that  we 

Uigpensively  on  one  of  the  travelling  have  the  king's  express  orders  not  to 

carnages.  enter  the  town  at  all  with  your  Royal 

••  •  Chiten   Morgen^   Ihro   Konigliche  Highness.    We,  for  our  jmrt,  are  to  go 

HokeUr    Fancy  such  a  salutation  to  direct  into  one  of  the   royal   yachts, 

the  young  man  I    Page  Keith  at  this  which   swing  at  anchor  here,  and   to 

moment  comes,  with  a  pair  of  horses  wait  in  the  same  till  his  majesty  have 

too.     •  Whither  with  the  nags,  sirrah  ?*  done  seeing  Frankfort,  and  return  to  us. 

Rochow  asked,  with    some  sharpness.  Here  is  a  message  for  the  poor  young 

Keith,  seeing  bow  it  was,  answered,  with-  prince :  detected  prisoner,  and  a  volca- 

ont  visible  embarrassment,  *  Herr,  they  nic  majesty,  now  likely  to  be  in  Aill 

are  mine,  and  Kiinc  the  page's  horses,  plav  when  he  returns.    Gilt  weather- 

(which,  I  suppose  is  true),  ready  at  the  cock  on  the  Mayn  bridge  (which  one 

usual  hour,'  Keith  might  add.     <  His  Goethe  used  to  look  at  in  the  next  ge- 

lidgeflty  does  not  go  tUl  five  this  mor-  neration),  this  and  the  steeple  tops  of 

ning,     Back  to  the  stables,'  beckoned  Frankfort,   espedally   that  steeple-top 

Rochow;  and  according  to  the  last  ac-  with  the  grinnmg  skull  of  the  mutinous 

counts   did  not  suspect  any  thing,  or  malefactor  on  it,  warning  to  mankind 

afifected  not  to  do  so.  what  mutiny  leads  to.    This,  then,  is 

**  Page  Keith  retumed,  trembling  in  what  we  are  to  see  at  Frankfort,  and 

his  saddle.    Friedrich  strolled  towards  with  such  a  symphony,  as  our  thoughts 
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peraooal  chastisement  of  adult  clul-  get  that  I  am  hia  father,  hk  com 
oren  was  not  confined  to  that  Friedrich  mander,  his  sovereign,  who  ha 
Wilhelm  whose  intemperate  treat-  grieved  oyer  his  faults,  combated  hi 
ment  of  his  oflbpring  has  made  him  follies,  and  tried  for  years  to  save  hie 
atand  a  kind  of  parental  ^  Remember  from  destniction  1  Have  I  waked  an< 
Lot's  wife"  in  the  waste  of  history,  slept,  toiled  and  thought,  sweated  an* 
ever  since.  After  the  a^  of  sixteen,  battled,  to  consolidate  a  power,  to  en 
or  seventeeQ  at  the  outside,  when,  on  rich  a  crown,  for  his  succession — an< 
his  own  confession,  young  Frederick  is  this  my  reward  1  Oo  to !  He  is  a 
was  an  ill-conditioneo,  impii&dent,  and  ungrateful  bov — a  mutinous  soldier- 
vexatious  variety  eyeiy  thing  that  a  disloyal  subject  But  that  natur 
his  father  disliked,  and  scarcely  any  pleads  at  my  heart,  I  should  soon  ri< 
thing  which  any  one  else  would  like,  me  of  such  a  nuisance,  and  let  hiu 
the  prince  was  exempt  from  the  dis-  reap  his  deserts  in  dun^n  or  grave 
ciplme  of  the  rataiL  and  the  back  of  Yet  let  him  not  cany  his  proyocation 
the  Benedick  absolutely  was  never  too  far,  lest  nature  yield  to  the  stc^n 
dielionoured  with  a  blow.  In  this  necessities  of  justice,  and  law  claiu 
the  more  sober  sovereign  of  Baireuth  its  own^  even  to  blood  !  Somethin, 
was  even  less  to  be  oommended  than  like  this  appears  the  musing  of  th 
the  rouch,  despotic,  and  often  justly  cross,  disappointed  disciplinarian  of 
incensed,  monarch  of  Prussia.  P^P^  ^  whom  the  chronic  rebellion  <i 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  with  his  son  had  turned  the  current  of  hi 

tiie  more  or  less  of  weight  attaching  blood  into  ^all  and  wormwood.    Car 

to  the  items  of  vindication,  that  we  lyle*s  view  is  somewhat  like  this,  ani 

fully  adopt  the  apologetic  picture  of  concurs  so  far  entirely  with  our  own 

IVederick  William  bitten  in,  in  his  But  as  the  incident  itself  is  one  o 

indsive  way,  with  the  burine  and  aqua  the  most  notable  in  the  Crown  Prino^^' 

fortis  of  Mr.  Carlyle.    The  hero  of  the  career,  it  will  justify  a  somewha 

present  two  volumes  is  rough  and  rude  larger  measure  of  detail    Pained  b; 

enough  in  all  conscience;  neverthe-  his  father^s  undisguised  resentmen 

less,  as  husbuicL  father,  and  sovereign,  at  his  conduct  ana  favourite  recrea 

although  provoked,  intrigued  against,  tions,  Friedrich  determined  to  mak 

and  laughed  at,  in  the  most  gratuitous  his  escape  to  England,  in  the  bonor 

and  outrageous  manner,  never  without  of  the  second  Grcorge's  family  to  fiii< 

heart,never  without  principles,  and,  on  an  asylum  from  injustice,  and  prol^a 

some  occasions,  shinmg  out  from  the  bly  a  welcome  as  a  son-in-law,  throu^H 

clouds  wherein  circumstances  envi-  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  princcKset 

roned  him  with  the  honest  radiance  That  his  desperation  contemplated 

of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  flight  fron^  Prussia  was  surmised  b 

Mr.  Carlyle  very  naturaUy  expends  many,    and    was   known    to  some 

a  large  share  of  his  narrative  on  the  through  the  latter  of  whom,  from  dut; 

attempt  of  the  young  prince  to  escape  or  some  other  motive,  it  was  reyeale< 

to  England — ^that  same  attempt  not  to  the  king.  Accompanvinff  lus  fathe 

being  without  precedent  in  the  case  of  in  a  protracted  rouna  of  visits,  i: 

his  own  father,  who  himself  had  found  midsummer,  1730,  the  younff  Princ 

refuge  in  Hanover,  and  a  wife  there,  being  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  h 

not  so  very  long  before.    We  think  hop^  to  effect  his  escape  at  some  fa 

Wilhelm  behaved  with  undue  harsh-  yourable  stage  of  the  journey,  but  h 

ness  in  the  case  in  (question ;  never-  was  closely  watched,  his  father^  upo 

theless,  the  provocation  to  a  man  of  the  best  of  evidence,  knowing  his  pui 

his  irritable  temperament  must  have  pose  as  well  as  himself.    On  throui:! 

been  unusually  severe.    What !  shall  Wittenberg,  Leipzig,  Meuselwitz,  AJ 

I,  who  command  veterans,  not  be  able  tenberg,    Gera,   Saalfeld,    Cobour; 

to  control  a  beardless  boy  ?    Shall  he  Bamberg,  Nuremberg,  Anspach,  D( 

consummate  a  course  of  reckless  op-  nauwor^,  Augsburg,  LudwigK])ur^ 

position  to  my  wUl,  by  making  me  a  pnro(%eds  the  royal  party,  young  Fried 

laughing-stocK  to  the  world  1    Shall  rich  having  taken  his  measures  wit 

he  find  abettors  in  this  disobedient  a  Lieutenant  Katte,  in  the  PruH^ia 

course  in  the  mother  who  bore  him,  service,  and  a  Lieutenant  Keith,  t 

in  the  sister  who  owes  me  filial  re-  fly  at  Sintzheim. 

spect,  in  the  office^  who  have  sworn  *•  •  At  Sintzheim,'  thinks  his  Rovi 

faithnilly  to  serve  me  ?    Shall  he  for-  Highness ;  and  has  spoken  firmly  to  th 
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tendemett,  and  growling  hvakily  aome*  now  waiting  at  the  gate.   Katte  makers 

thing  which  we  perceiTed  to  he  real  the  sndden  flurry;  signiflefl  thit  all  is 

prater.    There  has  a  huainess  fallen  oat  ready  then ;  and  so.  under  charge  of  his 

such  as  seldom  oooorred  before."  old  major  and  two  brother  officers,  who, 


and  found  equal  penl  in  letting  him  night  towards  CUstrin  and  immediate 

go,  and  in  holding  on— for  Wilhelm  death.    Words  of  sympathy  were  not 

was  puzEled  what  to  do.    This  em-  wanting,   to   which    Katte    answered 

bamussment  might  be  relieved  by  the  cheerily ;  grim  fkces  wore  a  cloud  of  sor. 

finding  of  a  court-martial,  and  snch  row  for  the  poor  youth  that  night.  Cbap- 

waB  summoned  on  the  25th  October,  ^n  MuUer^s  exhortations  were  fervent 

1730,  in  the  Httle  town  of  Copenick,  ^^  continual;  imd,  flpom  time  to  time, 

between  Ctlstrin  and  Berlin.     The  Jt«~  Z^  ^T^'  ^S^^^  meMious 

verdict  of  the  <«urt  is  th^  given  and  ^'ol^^^nt^ttatr^^^^ 

commented  on  by  our  author :—  singing,  led  by  kuller. 

"Aocomplicesoftbe  Crown  Prince  are        *'It  was  in  the  grav  of  the  winter 

two-^sl.  Lieutenant  Keith,  actual  de-  morning,   6th  November,    1730,   that 

serter,  who  cannot  be  caugnt.    To  be  Katte  arrived  in  Ciistrin  garrison.    He 

hanged  in  effigy,  cut  in  four  euarters,  took  kind   leave  of  major  and   men : 

and  nailed  to  tiie  gallows  at  Wesel : —  '  Adieu,  my  brothers ;  good  be  with  you 

good,  says  his  majesty.    Secondly,  Liei»-  evermorol'  and  about  nine  o'clock,  he  is 

tenant  Katte  of  the  gens  d'armes,  intend-  on  the  road  towards  the  rampart  of  the 

ed  deserter,  not  actually  deserting,  and  castle,  whero  a  scaffi)ld  stands.    Katte 

much  tempted  theroto,    All  things  con-  wore,  by  order,  a  brown  dress,  exactly 

sidered,  two  years  of  fortren  arrest  to  like  the  prince's.    The  prince  is  already 

Lieutenant  ^tte : — not  yood  this,  bad  brought  down  into  a  lower  room  to  see 

this,  thinks  m^esty.  This  nrovokea  from  Katte  as  he  passes — (to  see  Katte  die  had 

his  m^esty  an  angry  rebuke  to  the  too  been  the  roval  order ;  but  they  smuggled 

lax  court-martiaL    Rebuke  which  can  that  into  abeyance);  and  Katte  knows 

still  be  read  in  growling  unlucid  phrase-  he  shall  see  him.    Faithfnl  Muller  was 

ology ;  but  with  a  Rhadamanthine  idea  in  the  death-car  along  with  Katte ;  and 

clear  enough  in  it,  and  with  a  practical  he  had  adjoined  to  himself  one  Besserer. 

purpose  only  too  dear:  that  Kltte  was  the  chaplain  of  the  garrison,  in  this  saa 

a  sworn  soloier  of  the  gens  d'armes  even,  function,  since  arriving, 
or  body-guard  of  Prusnaa  majesty ;  and        '*Here  is  a  glimpse  from   Besseror, 

did,  nevertheless,  in  the  teeth  of  his  which  we  may  take  as  better  than  no. 

oath,  '  worship  the  rising  sun.'    When  thing. 

minded  to  desert,  did  plot  and  colleague  **  *His  (Katte's)  eyes  wero  mostly  dl- 
with  foroign  courts  in  aid  of  said  rising  rected  to  God ;  and  we  (Muller  and  1), 
sun,  and  of  an  intended  high  crime  on  our  part,  strove  to  hold  his  heart  up 
against  the  Prussian  mi^esty  itself  on  the  heavenwards,  by  presenting  the  exam- 
rising  sun's  part :  fiur  from  at  once  roveal-  pies  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  Lord — 
ing  the  same  as  dutv  ordered  Lieutenant  as  of  God's  Son  himself;  and  Stephen, 
Katte  to  do.  That  Kattc's  crime  amounts  and  the  thief  on  the  cross — ^till,  under 
to  high  treason  (crimen  laesae  migesta-  such  discourring,  we  approached  the 
tis),  that  the  rule  is,  fiai  iuMtitUij  et  castle.  Here,  after  long,  wistfiU  looking 
per€<U  muMdMM ;  and  that,  in  brief,  Kat-  about,  he  did  get  dght  of  his  beloved 
te's  doom  is,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  Jonathan,  Royal  Highness  the  Crown 
be,  death,  bcath  by  the  gallows  and  Prince,  at  a  window  in  the  Castle,  fW>m 
hot  pincers  is  the  usual  doom  of  trutors;  whom  he,  with  the  politest  and  most 
but  his  majesty  will  sar  in  this  case,  tender  expression,  spoken  in  French, 
death  by  the  sword  and  headsman  aim-  took  leave,  with  no  little  emotion  of 
ply;  certain  circumstances  moving  the  sorrow.' 

royal  clemency  to  go  so  far.  no  farther.  •*  President  Miinchow  and  the  Com- 
Aad  the  court-martial  has  straightway  mandant  wero  with  the  Prince,  whose 
to  apprise  Katte  of  the  same;  and  so  emotions  one  may  fimcy  but  not  describe, 
doiojg  shall  say,  that  his  msjesty  isson^  Seldom  did  any  prince  or  man  stand  in 
for  Katte  j  but  tiuit  it  is  better  he  die  such  a  predicament.  Vain  to  say,  and 
than  that  justice  departout  of  the  world."  again  say — *  In  the  name  of  Goo,  I  ask 
you,  stop  the  execution  till  I  write  to 

**  On  Sunday  evening,  5th  November,  the  King.'    Impossible  that ;  as  easily 

it  is  intimated  to  him  (Katte\  unex-  stop  the  course  of  the  stars.  And  so  hero 

pectedly  at  the  moment,  that  ne  has  to  Katte  comes,  cheerfhl  loyalty  still  beam* 

go  to  Ciistrin,  and  there  die ; — cttriage  Ing  on  his  ikoe,  death  now  nigh.    *  Par. 
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areplsyingtnthebackgroand.  TJnhappy  eren  rained  the  Toang  imoi.  For  hi 
son,  unhappy  father,  once  more  1  majesty  perceiTed  that  there  lies  th 
**  Nay,  Friedrich  Wilheim  got  new  louroe  oi  it,  tliat  only  total  penrersioi 
lights  at  Frankfort.  RittmeisterKatte  of  the  heart  and  judgment  first  of  «J 
had  an  eetafttte,  waiting  for  him,  there,  can  have  brought  about  these  dreadful 
Estafette  with  a  certain  letter,  which  issues  of  conduct.  And,  indeed,  his  ma 
the  Rittmdster  had  x>icked  up  in  ISr-  jesty  understands  on  credible  informa 
langen,  and  has  shot  across  by  estafette  tion,  that  Deserter  Frits  entertains  reri 
to  wait  his  migesty  here.  Majesty  has  heterodox  opinions,  on  predestination  foi 
read  with  open  eyes  and  throat :  letter  one,  which  is  itself  calculated  to  be  thi 
from  the  (>own  Prince  to  Lieutenant  very  mother  of  mischief  in  a  yonnj 
Katte,  in  Berlin ;  treasonous  flight-pro-  mind  inclined  to  eriL  The  heresy  about 
ject  now  indisputable  as  the  sun  at  noon !  predestination  or  the  *'  Freie  Onaden 
Hismigesty  slept  on  board  the  yacht  in  wahl  (election  1^  firee  grace),**  as  hi 
such  humour  as  was  never  seen  before,  migesty  terms  it,  according  to  which  \ 
Detestable  rebel  and  deserter — scandal  man  is  pre-appointed  from  all  eternity 
of  scandals.  It  is  confidently  written  either  to  salvation  or  the  opposite  (whict 
ereiy where  (though  Seckendorf  diplo-  is  Fritz's  notion ;  and,  indeed,  is  Calvin'i 
maticaliy  keeps  silence),  his  majesty  and  that  of  many  benighted  creatures, 
hustled  and  tu^'Sled  the  unfortunate  this  editor  among  them),  appears  to  hi^ 
Crown  Prince,  poked  the  handle  of  his  majesty  an  altogether  shocking  one ;  noi 
cane  into  his  face,  and  made  his  nose  would  the  whole  synod  of  Dort,  or  Cal 
bleed.  '  Nerer  did  a  Bradenburgh  face  Tin,  or  St.  Augustine  in  person,  aided  bj 
suffer  the  like  of  this !'  cried  the  poor  a  thirty-editor  power  reconcile  his  ma< 
prince,  driyen  to  the  edge  of  mad  igni-  jesty's  mactical  judgment  to  such  i 
tion,  and  one  knows  not  what ;  when  tenet.  What  1  may  Deserter  Frita  saj 
the  Buddenbrocks,  at  whatever  peril,  to  himself  even  now,  or  in  whaterei 
interfered,  got  the  prince  brought  on  other  deeps  of  sin  he  may  frdl  into — *  1 
board  a  different  yacht,  and  the  confla-  was  foredoomed  to  it;  how  could  I  oi 
gration  moderated  for  the  moment.  The  how  can  I  help  it?*  The  mind  of  hii 
yachts  get  under  way  towards  Maintz,  majesty  shudders  as  if  looking  over  the 
and  down  the  Rhine  stream.  The  yachts  edge  of  an  abyss.  He  is  meditating  much 
glide  swiftly  on  the  favouring  current,  whether  nothing  can  be  done  to  save  the 
taking  advantage  of  what  wind  ttiere  lost  Fritz,  at  least  the  soul  of  him  trofs\ 
may  be.  Were  we  once  anhore  at  Wesel,  this  horrible  delusion — hurls  forth  youi 
in  our  own  country,  wait  tUl  then,  fine  Duhan  with  his  metaphysics  to  re- 
thinks his  migesty.*'  mote  Memel  as  the  first  step.  And  signi- 

mi_    X          •       I.'  I.  jn^A^  •  1.  Tifi  fieBwithal,tliougha8yetonlyhistoricallv 

The  terms  m  which  PredenckWd-  and  in  a  speculative  way  to  Fincken- 

ham  commumcat^  the  aireat  of"  the  gtem  and  Kalkstein   themselves,   tha( 

Crown  Prince  to  the  principal  lady  of  their  method  of  training  up  a  young 

the  queen's  bed-chamber,  oreathe  of  soul  to  do  Ck)d's  will,  and  accomplish 

anything  but  savagery  of  spirit : —  useful  work  in  this  world,  does  by  no 

^My  dear  Frau  von  Kamecke,  means  appear  to  the  royal  mind  an  ad- 

"  Fritz  has  attempted  to  desert    I  mirable  one  I    Finckenstein  and  Kaik- 

have  been  under  the  necessity  to  have  "*«"  were  always  covertly  of  the  Queen's 

him  arrested..  I  requ^ou  to  teU  ^^.^^^^^^^  reprim«ided and 

my  wifeof  itmsomegojxi  way,  that  .*Thatthetreasonousmysteiy  of  this 

the  news  may  not  temfy  her;  and  Crown  Prince  (parricidal,  it  is  likely,  and 

pity  an  unhappy  father.—FMKDEiCH  tending  to  upset  the  universe),  must  be 

WlIiHELM.'^  investigated  to  the  very  bottom,  and  be 

The  Prince  is  consimed  to  the  for-  condignly  punished,  probably  with  death, 

tress  of  Ciistrin.  ana  kept  in  close  his  majesty  perceives  too  well ;  and  also 


perplexedfather-s  tangle  of  ttoughts :  «- « tTe^^^ofhfmrb^rvedrm 

**The  excellent  tutor  of  the  Crown  the  claws  of  Satan  I  <*  claws  of  Satan;'* 

Prince,  good  Duhan  de  Jandun,  for  what  "  brand  from  the  burning :"  **■  for  Christ 

fkult  or  complicity  we  know  not,  is  hurl-  our  Saviour's  sake ;  * "  in  the  name  of  the 

ed  off  to  Memel ;  ordered  to  live  there —  most  merciful  God,  Father, 8oD,and  Holy 

nwhat  resources  is  equally  unknown.  Ghost,  amen'* — so  Friedrich  William 

Apparently  his  fault  was  the  general  one,  phrases  it,  in  these  confused  old  docu. 

of  having  mieeducated  the  prince,  and  ments  and  cabinet  letters  of  his,  which 

introduced  these  French  literatures,  fo-  awaken  a  strange  feeling  in  Uie  reflective 

reign  poisonous  elements  of  thought  an^  reader,  and  show  us  the  ruggedest  of 

practice  into  the  mind  of  his  pupil  which  human  creatures  melted  into  blubbering 
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and  that  the  king  would  be  obeyed  in  notion  of  greatness,  which  includes 
his  family  no  less  than  in  his  kingdom,  goodness  in  a  very  essential  degree, 
In  the  most  appropriate  terms  of  sub-  Frederick  the  Great's  treatment  of  his 
mission  he  threw  himself  upon  his  i)retty,  unassuming,  modest,  and  en- 
father's  clemency  in  a  week's  space  tirely  respectable  lady.  There  never 
after  the  execution  of  his  friend;  and  was  furnished  so  much  as  a  shadow 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  cler-  of  a  pretext  for  it  in  the  deportment 
gynian  Mliller,  his  treatment  received  of  that  most  virtuous  and  exemplary 
an  immediate  mitigation.     Released  princess. 

from  confinement,  a  house  and  estab-  This  was  something  totally  unlike 
lishment  were  assigned  him  at  Ciis-  the  homely  virtue  of  Wilhelm,  to  whom 
trin,  and  a  share  in  the  superintend-  his  wife  kept  bearing  children  through 
enoe  of  the  royal  domains,  whence  no  a  i>eriod  of  thirty  vears,  and  to  his 
small  part  of  the  royal  revenues  was  rigid  fidelity  to  whom  through  life 
derived.  After  this  event — the  turn-  he  bore  his  own  honest  testimony  on 
ing  point  in  his  career — ^by  the  exer-  a  dyin^  bed.  In  fact,  on  scarcely  any 
cise  of  ordinarv  discretion,  Friedrich  one  point  of  favourable  comparison 
grew  in  Wilhelm's  good  sraces,  and  would  the  father  yield  to  the  son.  A 
oirectly  he  proved  himself  a  son  was  brave  and  enterprising  soldier,  hia 
at  no  loss  m  finding  a  father.  His  siege  of  Stralsund  and  Pomeranian 
life,  as  a  Crown  Prince,  onward,  is  one  campai^,  by  their  prompt  success 
of  scarcely  interrupted  prosperity^ —  attest  his  military  talent  and  prowoss, 
his  enforced  marriage  with  the  Prin-  yet  a  Oincinnatus  of  peace,  his  policy 
oess  Elizabeth  Christina  of  Brunswick  throughout  life  was  an  avoidance  of 
excepted,  a  ladywhom  his  father  chose  war.  Under  his  paternal  rule  his 
for  him,  and  to  whom  no  objection  on  country  prospered  to  a  singular  de- 
the  Prince's  part  would  be  listened  to.  gree  ;  nis  wise,  vi^rous,  and  most 
It  is  but  too  probable  that  Friedrich  liberal  administration  turning  whole 
revenged  upon  the  lady  the  coercion  provinces  into  a  garden  which  had 
of  papa.  This  princess  never  had  a  been  a  desert  By  his  regulation  of 
child.  Popular  opinion,  confirmed  by  affairs  Berlin  became  one  of  the  most 
the  report  of  the  queen  mother,  at  splendid  capitals  of  Europe,  rising  in 
Berlin,  is  to  the  efiect  that  on  the  nrst  tne  sandy  waste  a  city  of  palaces,  uke 
night  of  marriage  an  unfounded  cry  of  Palmyra  in  the  wilderness.  He  fos- 
fire  was  raised  by  the  Prince's  friends,  tered  religion  in  asoldierly  fashion,  and 
on  which  he  rushed  out  of  his  bride's  fought  the  battle  of  toleration  success- 
bed-chamber,  and  never  entered  it  fully  against  a  whole  intolerant  6er- 
again.  They  rarely  occupied  the  same  many — as  witness,  his  interference  for 
residence ;  and  after  his  accession  to  the  oppressed  Protestants  of  Heidel- 
the  thron&  Thiebault  8ay&  that  Frie-  berg,and  the  expatriated  Salzburghers. 
drich  used  to  ^o  to  see  her  once  a  To  protect  and  establish  these  he  dared 
year,  on  her  birth-day,  to  offer  his  every  danger,  and  spared  no  expen- 
oonmtulations.  All  this,  in  regard  diture  of  revenues.  With  him  the 
to  we  express  hero  of  his  memoir,  right  of  asylum,  too,  was  inviolable: 
Mr.  Carlyle  suppresses,  and  applies  on  behalf  of  unpopular  sovereigns  ana 
the  varnish  of  his  excessive  good-na-  oppressed  subjects  alike.  And  finally, 
turemostlavishlyto  the  Crown  Prince  he  died  like  a  Christian,  with  these 
period  of  Friedrich's  married  life,  last  words  upon  his  lips — ''HerrJesu, 
Certainly  a  wedded  life^nt  habitu-  to  Thee  I  live  ;  Herr  Jesu,  to  lliee  I 
ally  apart,  the  lad^  at  Schonhausen,  die.  In  life  and  death  Thou  art  my 
the  Prince  at  Ruppin,  and  afterwards  gain  (Du  bitt  mein  Geunnn),*'  Years 
at  Rheinsberg,  away  from  his  wife  for  afterwards,  when  writing  his  memoirs 
yean,  presents  a  greater  incongruity  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  Fried- 
than  a  casual  rich  the  Great,  whom  time  and  reflec- 

"  If  I  Aoald  dine  at  Edmontoi^  ^i?**?i,**'?^^  }^  appreciate  the 

And  be  ihould  dine  %t  Waw/'  ^^rth  Of  bw  Stern  departed  sure,  thus 

spoke  of  Wilhelm  : — **  We  ought  to 

of  a  luckless  London  citizen  and  his  have  some  indulgence  for  the  faults  of 

lovine  spouse.   Kings  are  "  kittle  cat-  his  children,  when  reflecting  on  the 

tie."  but  it  wiU  take  a  laiver  supply  virtues  of  such  a  father;"  of  all  things 

of  lacquer  than  even  Carlyle's  labora-  which  Friedrich  ever  wrote  the  most 

toiy  can  furnish  to  reconcile  to  our  commendable  and  true. 
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domMs  moit  vaxm  cber  Katte  !*  cried  slander,  but  one  aufficient  to  provoke 

Friedrich,  in  a  tone.    *  Pardon  roe,  my  ^  father  and  a  king  to  very  nnusoal 

dw  Katte ;  O  that  ^»  •houU  be  what  meamires  of  aeverity.    The  provoca- 

lh.^Lw  1  foVp^'i.  wpiP.1^^^  *io«  «^  Katte  was.  therefore,  not  oon- 

S  'JSS"!L'l^rA^«ani\^r^  P^f^  to  tbe  «in?le  f  of  complicity 

iiHiioe;  and  fkred  onrround  some  angle  ^  "»«  "on  s  d^ign  of  flight  but  waa 

of  the  fortress,  it  appears,  not  in  si^^ht  i^^^  up  of  a  lun^  senes  of  imperti- 

of  Friedrich,  who  sank  into  a  faint,  nenoea,    disIoyaltieiL  and    preaump- 

and  had  seen  hia  last  glimpse  of  Katte  in  tiona,  anch  as  swelled  the  rage  of 

this  world.  Wilhelm    to    bursting,  and  carried 

'•  The  body  lay  all  day  upon  the  scaf.  away  the  offender  in  its  flood.  &K»pe 

fold,  by  royal  order,  and  was  buried  at  before  arrest  was  possible,  too,  for  the 

nifi^t  o^urejy,  m  the  common  church,  braggart ;  and  he  might  easily  have 

fh'f*  nii^^'^n'Lt'ter^L^  «otSff  scot  free,  but  the  vain  fool 

{^tte^iTustTw^liea'^Vh^^^^^  could  not  reco«use. his  danger    No- 

thaiofhis  own  kindred.  thmff  became  him  in  Me  so  much  as 

'•  *  NcTcr  was  such  a  transaction  be-  bu  departure  from  it  From  Forsters 
lore  or  since,  in  modem  historr,'  cries  Jtignid-jahre  we  extract  the  follow- 
the  angry  reader.  'Cmel,  like  the  ing  parapapha,  from  a  paper  ad- 
grinding  of  human  hearts  under  mill-  dressed  fiom  hiis  prison  to  nis  young 

stones ;   like '  or,  indeed,  like  the  master : 

doings  of  the  gods,  which  are  cruel,  .. , ^   t         <      i      i        *».     ^■>. 

thousfa  not  that  alone.    This  is  what,  ^^X-  ^    ■«**»    Implore  the  Prince 

after  much  sorting  and  sifting.  I  could  ^»l  m<»*  ■pljmnly,  in  the  name  of  the 

r  to  know  about  the  definite  facts  of  offerings  of  Jesus  Christ  to  submit 

Commentary,  not  likely  to  be  Tery  himself  to  his  Others  will,  both  on  ac 

final  at  this  epoch,  the  reader  himself  <»^°^  ^^  ^«  promises  contaued  in  the 

ahaU  Bunoly  at  discretion.**  ^h  commandment  and  also  from  fear 

^^  ^  of  the  law  of  retaliation,  which  might 

We  oould  have  wished  that  Katte's  "ome  da^  make  him  feel  the  same  gr^ 

&te  had  been  otherwise :  but  we  can  from  his  own  children, 

scarcely  accord  to  that  misguided  of-  ''^'  ^J^*^^.*?%^°^  f^7^  *o 

fleer  the  compassion  which  Carlyle  ^w^^^".  *»»«  ▼""^y  'i.S^J'^l^l^ 

.      1.     r   iw!i?!rj.,r    itr^fZlTJ^  men  which  are  concerted  without  God. 

implies  to  be  his  due.    In  80  for  as  he  The  Prince  Royal  would  have  widied  to 

18  made  a  scape-eo^  for  the  Pnnce  s  jgrre  me.  and  to  raise  me  to  dignities  and 

offence  we  yield  him  our  pity,  but  honours:  see  how  these  designs  are  frus- 

personally  he  has  no  claim  on  our  re-  trated  I    I  therefore  beseech  the  Prince 

gret    He  belonged  to  that  class  of  Royal  to  take  the  law  of  God  for  the  rule 

perverse  fools  who  do  more  mischief  of  all  his  actions,  and  to  try  them  by  the 

than  the  deliberately  wicked,  and  *«^  ^f  his  sacred  wilL 

whom  it  is  impossible  to  save  from  *1^^- ^®  ^?°^  Royal  ought  to  be 

the  consequences  of  their  own  foUy.  f^  ^  *>«  ^  deceived  by  those  who 

As  the  fi^ourite  companion  of  the  L  K^^ttiC^Tn'ti^ 

-x  V     .i        r  au/^-d-: T>       1  w*  ▼16'^  tueir  own  interests  ana  not  bis: 

vounte  brother  of  the  Pnn^  Royal,  ^^  he  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  re- 

his  position  gave  him  opportamities  of  «ard  as  his  true  friends  those  who  teU 

acquaintance,  at  second  hand^  at  least,  him  the  truth,  and  oppose  themselTes  to 

with  that  august  lady,  and  his  impru-  his  inclinations, 

denoe  laid  Wilhelmina  open  to  un-  **XII.  I  implore  the  Prince  Royal  to 

friendly  rumours.    He  publicly  ezhi-  repent,  and  to  submit  his  heart  to  God. 

bited  in  Berlin,  the  princess'  portrait,  „  **  -XIII.  Finall^r.  I  implore  the  Prince 

which,  nevertheless,  he  avowed  he  ^J^  ^^^  ^  beheve  m  pred^tination. 

only  copied  from  one  in  Prince  Ri^^  ^'^t^^'J^n^J^'Z^J, 

nch's  poss^ion  ;  but  when  appealed  occurrences  in  the  world.- 
to  to  give  it  up,  at  the  instance  of  the 

Queen  herself,  ne  refrised  to  surrender  This,  it  will  be  owned,  goes  far  to 

it    What  cared  he  how  he  oompro-  cancel  the  evil  of  his  precedents,  and 

mised  a  lady  of  exalted  station,  so  he  is  not  given  by  Carlyle,  but  referred 

gained  with  the  public  the  eclM  of  a  to  thus :  "He  did  heartily  reiKjnt  and 

successful  royal  amour  !  The  king  had  submit ;  left  with  Chaplain  Muller  a 

heard  enough  of  his   escapades  to  paper  of  pious  considerations,  admon- 

prompt  him,  on  the  arrest  of  Katte,  islung  the  prince  to  submit" 

to  charg[e  his  daughter  with  having  The  prince  gelded  to  that  counsel 

borne  him  several  children,  a  mere  ere  long,  finding  resistance  in  vain, 
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of  Btrength  without  principle,  or  of  who  made  the  territorial  and  military 
suooeBB  without  desert,  as  to  enrol  sreatness  of  Prussia,  in  the  closing 
in  our  Valhalla  of  worthies,  the  ob-  naif  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
ject  of  our  historian's  laudation; —  materials  are  laid  before  us  by  the 
that  compound  of  ability  and  weak-  author  of  the  present  portly  volumes, 
ness,  of  grandeur  and  littleness,  mis-  Meanwhile,  our  confession  of  faith 
named  fiederick  the  Great  We  ex-  respecting  this  monarch,  whose  his- 
amine  his  claims  and  decide  on  his  tory  in  suDstance  we  have  long  known; 
merits  by  far  other  criteria  than  the  whose  steps  we  have  followed  in  his 
eulo^es  of  flsUiterers,  or  the  sincere  residences^  and  his  battle  fields; 
admuration  of  friends :  our  judgment  whose  rehcs  we  have  sazed  on  with 
ifl  ffuided  by  the  principles  of  truth  natural  interest;  ana  whose  own 
and  uprightness,  extenuating  nothing  writings  are  familiar  to  us  as  house- 
through  partiality,  and)  through  pre-  hold  words,  is  embodied  in  the  words 
judioej  setting  down  nought  in  maiice.  of  Macaulay :  '' A  tyrant  of  extraordi- 
In  this  judicial  spirit,  to  which  we  nary  military  and  political  talents,  of 
claim  no  exclusive  adhesion^  we  shall  industry,  more  extraordinary  still : 
sit  down  to  weigh  the  deserts  and  de-  without  fear,  without  faith,  and 
merits  of  this  distinguished  sovereign  without  mercy." 
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"ram  caiioinal  at  his  sstotions.** 

If  the  night  which  followed  the  in-  on  the  youth's  face,  showing  it  pale 
terview  of  the  Pere  Massoni  with  and  emotionless,  as  Giacomo  described 
Carrol  was  one  of  deep  anxiety,  the  it  As  the  Pere  seated  himself  by  the 
morning  did  not  bring  any  relief  to  bedside,  he  purposely  made  a  slkht 
his  cares.  His  first  duty  was  to  ask  noise,  to  attract  the  other's  attention, 
after  Fitzgerald.  The  youth  had  but  Gerald  did  not  notice  him,  not 
slept  little,  but  lay  tranquil  and  even  turning  a  look  towards  him. 
uncomplaining,  and  to  all  seeming  in-  Massoni  laid  his  finger  on  the  pulse, 
different  either  as  to  the  strange  the  action  was  w^  but  regular; 
plaoe  or  the  strange  faces  around  him.  nothing  to  denote  fever  or  excite- 
Thekeen-eyedservant,  Giacomo,  him-  ment,  only  the  evidence  of  great  ex- 
self  an  humble  member  of  the  order,  haustion  or  debility, 
(luickly  detected  that  he  was  suffer-  "  I  have  come  to  hear  how  you 
ing  under  some  mental  shock,  and  have  rested,"  said  the  Pere,  in  an 
that  the  case  was  one  where  the  accent  he  could  render  soft  as  a  wo- 
mere  physician  could  afford  but  little  man's,  *'  and  to  welcome  you  to 
benefit  Rome." 

''He  lies  there  quiet  as  a  chUd,'*  A  faint,  veiy  faint  smile  was  all 

Bfud  het.  "  never  speaking  nor  moving,  the  reply  to  this  speech, 

his  eyelids  half  drooped  over  his  eyes,  "  I  am  aware  that  you  have  gone 

and  save  that  now  and  then,  at  long  through  much  suffering  and  peril," 

intervals,  he  breathes  a  low  faint  continued  the  Pere;  but  with  rest  and 

si^h,  vou'd  scarce   believe   he  was  kind  care  you  will  soon  be  well  again, 

ahve.'^  You  are  amongst  friends,  who  are  de- 

"  I  will  see  him,"  said  the  Pere,  as  voted  to  you." 

h^  gently  opened  the  door,  and  stole  A  ^ntle  movement  of  the  brows, 

noiseleau^  across  the  room.    A  faint  as  if  in  assent,  replied, 

streak  of  light  peering  between  the  "  It  may  be  tnat  speaking  would 

drawn  window-curtains,  fell  directly  distress  you ;  perhaps  even  my  own 
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On  the  tmth  of  the  penitent  Bon*a  otherwiae  maffnifioent  prodnotioB*  It 

deliyeranoe  our  author  exhibits  a  pro-  Is  iiill  to  ovemowing  with  the  fhiita 

found  reliance,  while  the  pathoe  of  of  unsparing  research— hiatoiy  eon* 

such  a  life  as  that  of  Friedrich  Wil>  tributing  its  annal%  and  gossip  its 

helm  finds  a  full  response  in  the  bosom  aneedotek,  till  the  result  is,  that  of  no 

of  one  who  is  himself  an  earnest^  mis-  court  in  Europe  is  so  comprehensiya 

understood,  and  struggling  worker,  and  satisfactoiy  an  account  in  existence 

Our  thorough  belief  is,  notwithstand-  as  of  that  of  Berlin.  Even  the  French 

ing  certain  random  and  impatient  ut-  memoirs,  with  all  their  freedom  of 

terances  of  this  great  writer  scattered  revelation,  are  left  behind  by  Uie  ub^- 

here  and  there  throiu^out  his  Tolumi-  approachable  lucidity  and  OMnplete- 

nous  works,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  un-  ness — so  far  as  it  has  gone-^or  this 

approachably  the  most  pathetic  writer  History  of  ^Friedrich  the  Great." 

. ..  of  the  dav.    In  fiction  no  modem  no-  We  candidly  ayow  that  we  know  no* 

velist  be  he  who  he  may,  has  produced  thing  comparable  to  it 

anj  tninff  one-half  so  moving  as  the  But,  while  we  cheerfnUy  aooord  all 

immitable  pathos  of  the  German  pro-  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  maa- 

fessor's  first,  last,  only  kiss  of  his  be-  ter-workman  who  has  done  so  well, 

loved ;  and  the  present  work  like  all  we  must  repeat  our  disapproval  of  the 

his  biographies,  is  brimful  of  sympa-  personage  whose  reign  the  historian 

iky  with  the  sorrows  of  his  species,  nas  yet  to  describe.    There  is  an  in- 

As  he  looks  out  on  the  tangled  maae  congniity  between  the  heroes  whom 

of  man's  life  from  those  fiery-lion  Mr.  'Carlyle  selects  for  the  laurel 

eyes  of  his,  he  seems  ever  more  ready  which  is  bevond  our  competency  to 

to  weep  tears  of  blood  over  human  reconcile.   From  Cromwell  to  Freder- 

shames,  and  tears  of  distress  over  ick  the  Second  ;'-from  the  grand  old 

human  suffering,  than  to  indulge  in  the  paladin  to  the  French  petiUmdUre 

scowl  of  disgust,  or  the  roar  of  vehe-  and  pedant ; — ^from  the  Puritan,  whose 

ment  denunciation.    The  manhood  of  Bible  was  his  law  of  dutv,  rigid  and 

Carlyle  is  a  shot  tissue,  a  veined  mar-  imperative  as  the  stone-table  of  Sinai, 

ble,  a  union  of  opposite  qualities :  as  to  the  thinker  of  unhallowed  thoughts, 

all  true  manhooa  is,  it  partakes  of  withwhcMnRevelationwasbutabogie 

womanhood,  and  never  forgets  that  it  to  frighten  anility  and  childhood,  ia 

has  had  a  mother : —  a  great  interval ;  not,  indeed,  from 

« ^N«Ter  yet  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  out  an 

KiMwIftwholetraamuiof  Jove-likepoit  interval  as   morally  wide,  namely. 

Bat  in  his  heart  of  heMrta  then  lived  iji4  from  the  worthy  to  the  Unworthy — 

reigned                      ^     . ,  from  the  admirable  to  the  contemp- 

^.'SLirz°i;;»"^rtr-  f  ftA  7,^*  l^/  ~"S*?""  ^"3 

tojB  forged  itself  m  the  biographers  mmd 

That  meaner  aoob  make  mook  at.   If  ft  between  extremes  SO  strangelv  eepar- 

man  ate,  as  the  Jephtha-judge  of  the  Brit- 

Inclttde  not  thui  a  woman,  be  is  less,  iah  Israel,  and  the  small  unscrupu- 

I  hold  than  man.  j^^  Napoleon  of  Prussia,  it  were 

Making  thealiehtestpossibleabato-  hard  to  discern,  as  the  limits  of  the 

ment  of  commendation,  on  the  score  of  least  fastidious  Hero-vforthip  scarce- 

the  historian's  st^le,  with  its  unar-  ly  span  a  space  so  extensive.    There 

ticulated  substantives,  verbs  without  was  indubitablv  something  in   the 

auxiliaries  and  abstract  nouns  used  present  hero  of  Carlyle's  devotion, 

in  plural  lorms— -a  suit  which  could  while  the  gentlemen  of  Uie  ro^  races 

easily  be  adopted  by  an  imitator,  but  contemporaiy  with  Frederick   were 

which,  being  a  coat  of  mail   ham-  marvellously  inane,  destitute  of  kinff- 

mered  out  by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  craft  and  every  other  craft,  specifi- 

is  worn  most  effectively  only  by  him-  cally  of  the  craft  of  "  good  living" ; 

self;  and^  taking  the  greatest  exoep-  yet,  in  this  last  point  of  comparison, 

tion  to  his  ricochetting  with  his  suo-  the  monarch  of  Prussia  claimed  no 

ject,  whereby  he  pounces  down  with  superiority  over  his  brother  kings ; 

wearisome   iteration   upon   striking  while,  on  the  score  of  achievement 

epithet,  nickname,  or  fact,  until  the  and  successful  enterprise,  his  laurels 

matter  of  asingle  volume  growsin  the  are  tarnished  to  us  oy  the  grossness. 

process  tediously  into  two,  we  have  of  his  life.    We  can  never  consent  to 

sincerely  to  thank  our  author  for  his  become  such  indiscriminate  admirers 
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of  Btrengih  without  principle,  or  of  who  made  the  territorial  and  military 
sacoesB  without  desert,  as  to  enrol  greatness  of  Prussia,  in  the  closing 
in  our  Valhalla  of  worthies,  the  ob-  half  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
ject  of  our  historian's  laudation; —  materials  are  laid  before  us  by  the 
that  compound  of  ability  and  weak-  author  of  the  present  portly  volumes, 
ness,  of  grandeur  and  littleness,  mis-  Meanwhile,  our  confession  of  faith 
named  ^^derick  the  Great  We  ex-  respecting  this  monarch,  whose  his- 
amine  his  claims  and  decide  on  his  tory  in  suDstance  we  have  long  known; 
merits  by  far  other  criteria  than  the  whose  steps  we  have  followed  in  his 
eulo^es  of  flatterers,  or  the  sincere  residences^  and  his  battle  fields; 
admiration  of  friends :  our  judgment  whose  rebcs  we  have  gazed  on  with 
is  euided  by  the  principles  of  truth  natural  interest;  and  whose  own 
and  uprightness,  extenuating  nothing  writings  are  familiar  to  us  as  house- 
through  partiality,  and)  through  pre-  hold  words,  is  embodied  in  the  words 
judicej  setting  down  nought  in  malice,  of  Macaulay :  '^  A  tyrant  of  extraordi- 
In  this  judicial  spirit,  to  which  we  nary  military  and  political  talents,  of 
claim  no  exclusive  adhesion,  we  shaU  industry,  more  extraordinarv  still : 
sit  down  to  weigh  the  deserts  and  de-  without  fear,  without  faith,  ana 
merits  of  this  dutinguished  sovereign  without  mercy." 
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"TAB  C4»OIlfAI.  AT  HI8  DIYOnONB.** 

If  the  night  which  followed  the  in-  on  the  youth's  face,  showing  it  pale 
terview  of  the  Pere  Massoni  with  and  emotionless,  as  Giacomo  described 
Carrol  was  one  of  deep  anxiety,  the  it.  As  the  Pere  seated  himself  by  the 
morning  did  not  bring  any  relief  to  bedside,  he  purposely  made  a  slight 
bis  cares.  His  first  duty  was  to  ask  noise,  to  attract  the  other's  attention^ 
after  Fitzgerald.  The  youth  had  but  Gerald  did  not  notice  him,  not 
slept  little^  but  lay  tranquil  and  even  turning  a  look  towards  liim. 
uncomplaining,  and  to  all  seeming  in-  Massoni  laid  his  finger  on  the  pulse, 
different  either  as  to  the  strange  the  action  was  w^  but  regular ; 
nlace  or  the  stnmge  faces  around  him.  nothing  to  denote  fever  or  excite- 
llio  keen-eyed  servant,  Giacomo,  him-  ment,  only  the  evidence  of  great  ex- 
self  an  humble  member  of  the  order,  haustion  or  debility, 
quickly  detected  that  he  was  suffer-  "  I  have  come  to  hear  how  you 
ing  under  some  mental  shock,  and  have  rested,"  said  the  Pere,  in  an 
that  the  case  was  one  where  the  accent  he  could  render  soft  as  a  wo- 
mere  physician  could  afford  but  little  man's,  "and  to  welcome  you  to 
b^efit  Rome." 

"He  lies  there  quiet  as  a  child,"  A  faint,  veiy  faint  smile  was  all 

said  hei  "  never  speaking  nor  moving,  the  reply  to  this  speech, 

his  eyelids  half  drooped  over  his  eyes,  "  I  am  aware  tnat  you  have  gone 

and  save  that  now  and  then,  at  long  through  much  suffering  and  peril," 

intervals,  he  breathes  a  low  faint  continued  the  Pere;  but  with  rest  and 

fii^h,  vou'd  scarce   believe   he  was  kind  care  you  will  soon  be  weU  again, 

ahve.'  You  are  amongst  friends,  who  are  de- 

**  I  will  see  him,"  said  the  Pere,  as  voted  to  you." 

h^  gently  opened  the  door,  and  stole  A  gentle  movement  of  the  brows^ 

noiselessly  across  the  room.    A  faint  as  if  in  assent,  replied, 

streak  of^  light  peering  between  the  "  It  may  be  tnat  speaking  would 

drawn  window-curtains,  fell  directly  distress  you ;  perhaps  even  my  own 
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peiBonal  chastisement  of  adnlt  clul-  get  that  I  am  his  father,  his  oom- 
aren  was  not  confined  to  that  Friedrich  mander,  his  sovereign,  who  has 
Wilhekn  whose  intemperate  treat-  grieved  over  his  faults,  combated  his 
ment  of  his  offspring  has  made  him  follies,  and  tried  for  years  to  save  him 
stand  a  kind  of  parental  **  Bemember  from  destruction  ?  Have  I  waked  and 
Lot's  wife"  in  the  waste  of  history,  slept,  toiled  and  thought,  sweated  and 
ever  since.  After  the  a^  of  sixteen^  battied,  to  consolidate  a  power,  to  en- 
or  seventeen  at  the  outside,  when,  on  rich  a  crown,  for  his  succeasion— -and 
his  own  confession,  young  Frederick  is  this  my  reward  I  Oo  to !  He  is  an 
was  an  ill-conditionea,  imp^dept,  and  ungrateful  bov — a  mutinous  soldier — 
vexatious  varlet,  every  thing  that  amsloyal  subject  But  that  nature 
his  father  disliked,  and  scarcelv  any  pleads  at  my  heart,  I  should  soon  rid 
thing  which  any  one  else  would  like,  me  of  such  a  nuisance,  and  let  him 
the  prince  was  exempt  from  the  dis-  reap  his  deserts  in  dungeon  or  grave, 
ciplme  of  the  ratan.  and  the  back  of  Tet  let  him  not  carry  his  provocations 
the  Benedick  absolutely  was  never  too  far,  lest  nature  yield  to  the  stem 
dishonoured  with  a  blow.  In  this  necessities  of  justice,  and  law  claim 
the  more  sober  sovereign  of  Baireuth  its  own^  even  to  blood  !  Something 
was  even  less  to  be  oommended  than  like  this  appears  the  musing  of  the 
the  roush,  despotic,  and  often  justly  cross,  disappointed  disciplinanan  of  a 
inoensea  monarch  of  Prussia.  papa  in  whom  the  chronic  rebellion  of 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  with  his  son  had  turned  the  current  of  his 
the  more  or  less  of  weight  attaching  blood  into  gall  and  wormwood.  Oar- 
to  the  items  of  vindication,  that  we  lyle's  view  is  somewhat  like  this,  and 
fully  adopt  the  apologetic  picture  of  concurs  so  far  entirely  with  our  own. 
Frederick  William  bitten  m,  in  his  But  as  the  incident  itself  is  one  of 
incisive  way,  with  the  burine  and  aqua  the  most  notable  in  the  Crown  Prince's 
fortis  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  hero  of  the  career,  it  will  justify  a  somewhat 
present  two  volumes  is  rough  and  rude  larger  measure  of  detail  Pained  by 
enough  in  all  conscience;  neverthe-  his  fipither^s  undisguised  resentment 
less,  as  husbancL  father,  and  sovereign,  at  his  conduct  and  favourite  recrea- 
idthough  provoked,  intrigued  against,  tions,  Friedrich  determined  to  make 
and  laughed  at,  in  the  most  gratuitous  lus  escape  to  England,  in  the  bosom 
and  outrageous  manner,  never  without  of  the  second  Qeorge's  family  to  find 
heart,neverwithout  principles,  and,  on  an  asylum  from  iigustice.  and  proba- 
Bome  occasions,  shinmg  out  from  the  bly  a  welcome  as  a  son-in-law,  through 
clouds  wherein  circumstances  envi-  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  princesses, 
roned  him  with  the  honest  radiance  That  his  desperation  contemplated  a 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  flight  fron^  Irussia  was  surmised  by 

Mr.  Carlyle  verjr  naturally  expends  many,  and  was  known  to  some, 
a  large  share  of  his  narrative  on  the  through  the  If^tter  of  whom,  from  duty 
attempt  of  the  young  prince  to  escape  or  some  other  motive,  it  was  revealed 
to  England — that  same  attempt  not  to  the  king.  Accompauving  his  father 
being  without  precedent  in  the  case  of  in  a  protracted  rouna  of  visits^  in 
his  own  father,  who  himself  had  found  midsummer,  1730,  the  youn^  Pnnce 
refuge  in  Hanover,  and  a  wife  there,  being  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
not  so  very  long  before.  We  think  hop^  to  effect  his  escape  at  some  fa- 
Wilhelm  behaved  with  undue  harsh-  vourable  stage  of  the  journey,  but  he 
ness  in  the  case  in  (question ;  never-  was  cloeely  watched,  his  father,  upon 
theless,  the  provocation  to  a  man  of  the  best  of  evidence,  knowing  his  pur- 
his  irritable  temperament  must  have  pose  as  well  as  himself.  On  through 
been  unusually  severe.  What !  shall  Wittenberg,  Leipzig,  Meuselwitz,  Al- 
I,  who  command  veterans,  not  be  able  tenberg,  Gera,  Saalfeld,  Cobourg, 
to  control  a  beardless  boy  ?  Shall  he  Bambers,  Nurembeig,  Anspach,  Do- 
consummate  a  course  of  reckless  op-  nauworUi,  Augsburg,  Luawigsbui:ff, 
position  to  my  will,  by  making  me  a  proceeds  the  royal  parly,  young  Fried- 
laughing-stock  to  the  world  1  Shall  rich  having  taken  his  measures  with 
he  find  abettors  in  this  disobedient  a  Lieutenant  Katte,  in  the  Prussian 
course  in  the  mother  who  bore  him,  service,  and  a  Lieutenant  Keith,  to 
in  the  sister  who  owes  me  filial  re-  fly  at  Sintzheim. 
spect,  in  the  office^  who  have  sworn  •«  <  At  Sintzheim,'  thinka  his  Royal 
faithfully  to  serve  me  ?    Shall  he  for-    Highness ;  and  has  spoken  firmly  to  the 
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tion.  This  was  an  apparatus,  by  speaker  for  a  stranger.  Curious  to 
which  the  face  of  abeautifully  painted  ascertain  who  might  be  the  intruder 
Madonna  became  suddenly  covered  by  in  a  spot  so  sacred,  Massoni  stepped 
a  veil,  a  sigoal  that  none  of  the  Car-  noiselessly  through  the  brushwood, 
dinal's  nei^est  of  blood  would  have  and  sained  a  little  loopholed  aperture 
dared  to  violate.  It  was,  indeed,  to  beside  the  altar,  from  which  the  whole 
the  hours  of  daily  seclusion  thus  interior  of  the  shrine  could  be  seen, 
piously  passed  the  Cardinal  owed  Seated  on  one  of  the  marble  steps  be- 
that  character  for  sanctity  which  lowthealtarwas  the  Cardinal,  a  loose 
eminently  distinguished  him  in  the  dressine-gown  of  rich  fur  wrapped 
church.  A  day  never  went  over  in  round  nim,  and  a  cap  of  the  same 
which  he  did  not  devote  at  the  least  material  on  his  head.  Directly  in 
an  hour  to  this  sacred  duty,  and  the  front  of  him,  and  also  seated  on  the 
air  of  absorption,  as  he  repaired  to  pedestal  of  a  column,  was  a  man  in  a 
the  shrine,  and  tne  look  or  intense  Carthusian  robe,  patched  and  dis- 
pre-occupation  he  brought  away,  coloured,  and  showing  many  signs  of 
vouched  for  the  depth  of  his  pious  age  and  poverty.  The  wearer,  how- 
musinffs.  ^ver,  was  rubicund  and  jovial  looking, 

As  Massoni  arrived  at  the  narrow  though  the  angles  of  the  mouth  were 

causeway   which   led   over   to   the  somewhat  dra^d,  and  the  wrinkles  at 

islan<L  he  perceived  that  the  veil  of  the  eyes  were  ^p-wom.  The  general 

the  Madonna  was  lowered.  He  knew,  expression,  however,  was  that  of  one 

therefore,  at  once  that  the  Cardinal  whose  nature  accepted  the  struggles 

was  there,  and  he  stopped  to  consider  of  life  manfully  and  cheerfully.    It 

what  course  he  should  adopt,  whether  was  not  till  after  some  minutes  of 

to  loiter  about  the  garden  till  his  close  scrutiny  that  Massoni   could 

Eminence  should  appear,  or  repair  to  recall  the  features,  but  at  length  he 

thepalaoe  and  await  him.    The  Pere  remembered  that  it  was  the  well* 

knew  that  the  Cardinal  was  to  leave  known  Carthusian  friar,  €(eoive  Kelly, 

Rome  by  midday,  to  reach  Albano  to  the    former    companion   of  Prince 

dinner,  and  he  mused  over  the  short-  Charles  Edward.    If  their  positions 

neas  of  the  time  their  interview  must  in  life  were  widely  different,  Kelly 

last  did  not  suffer  the  disparity  to  in- 

^  This  is  no  common  emergency,  fluence  his  manner,  but  talked  with 

thou^t  he,  at  last;  here  is  a  case  all  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  an 

firaugnt  with  the  most  tremendous  equal. 

consequences.    If  this  scheme  be  en«  Whatever  interest  the  scene  might 

gaged  in,  the  whole  of  Europe  may  have  had  for  Massoni  was  speedilv 

soon  be  in  arms — the  greatest  con-  increased  I7  the  first  words  which 

vulsion  that  ever  shook  the  continent  met  his  ear&    It  was  the  Cardinal 

may  result ;  and  out  of  the  struggle  who  said — 

who  is  to  foresee  what  principles  may  *'  I  own  to  vou,  Kelly,  imtil  what 

be  the  victors !"  you  have  tola  me  I  had  put  little 

*'  I  will  go  to  him  at  once,"  said  he,  faith  in  the  whole  story  of  this  youth, 

resolutely.     "  Events  succeed   each  and  there  is  then  really  such  1" 

other  too  rapidly  no w-a-days  for  more  **  There  is,  or  at  least  there  wasL 

delay.    '  The  Terror'  in  France  has  your  Eminence.    I  remember  as  well 

once  more  turned  men's  minds  to  the  as  if  it  was  yesterday  the  evening  he 

peaceful  security  of  a  monarchy.   Let  came  to  the  palace  to  see  the  Pnnce. 

ns  profit  by  the  moment ;"  and  with  A  poor  countryman  of  my  own,  a 

this  he  traversed  the  narrow  bridge  Carthusian,  brought  him.  and  took 

and  reached  the  island.  him  back  again  to  the  college.    The 

A  thick  copse  of  ornamental  plant*  boy  was  afSerwards  sent  to  a  villa 

ing  screened  the  front  of  the  little  somewhere  near  Orvieto." 

slmna   Hastily  passing  through  this,  **  Was  the  youth  acknowledeed  by 

he  stood  withm  a  few  yards  of  the  his  Royal  Highness  as  his  son)'  asked 

building,  when  lus  steps  were  quickly  the  C£u*dinaL 

arrested   by  the   sound  of  a  voice  *'  The  Prince  never  spoke  of  him 

whose  accents  could  not  be  mistaken  to  me  till  the  day  before  his  death  ; 

for  the  Cardinal's.  There  was  besides  he  then  said.  ^Can  you  find  out  that 

something   distinctively   foreign    in  Carthusian  lor  me,  Kelly  ? — I  should 

the  pronunciation  that  mark^  the  like  to  speak  with  him.'    I  told  him 
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areplaying  In  the  backgronnd.  Unhappy  even  mined  the  Toang  man.  For  his 
ion,  unhappy  father,  once  more !  majesty  perceived  that  there  lies  the 
**  Nay,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  got  new  tource  or  it,  that  only  total  penreraion 
lights  at  Frankfort.  RittmeisterKatte  of  the  heart  and  judgment  first  of  all 
had  an  estaf^tte,  waiting  for  him,  there,  can  have  brought  about  these  dreadflii 
Estafette  with  a  certain  letter,  which  issues  of  conduct.  And,  indeed,  his  ma- 
the  Rittmeister  had  picked  up  in  £r-  jesty  understands  on  credible  infbrma- 
langen,  and  has  shot  across  by  estafette  tion,  that  Deserter  Fritz  entertains  very 
to  wait  his  majesty  here.  Majesty  has  heterodox  opinions,  on  predestination  for 
read  with  open  eyes  and  throat:  letter  one,  which  is  itself  calculated  to  be  the 
lh>m  the  Crown  Prince  to  Lieutenant  very  mother  of  mischief  in  a  young 
Katte,  in  Berlin ;  treasonous  flight-pro-  mind  inclined  to  eviL  The  hereqr  about 
ject  now  indisputable  as  the  sun  at  noon !  predestination  or  the  * '  Freie  Gnaden- 
His  majesty  stept  on  board  the  yacht  in  wahl  (election  by  free  grace),"  as  his 
such  humour  as  was  never  seen  before,  majes^  terms  it,  according  to  which  a 
Detestable  rebel  and  deserter — scandal  man  is  pre<appointed  from  all  eternity, 
of  scandals.  It  is  confidently  written  either  to  salvation  or  the  opposite  (which 
everywhere  (though  Seckendorf  diplo-  is  Fritz's  notion;  and,  indeed,  is  Calvin's 
matically  keeps  silence),  his  majesty  and  that  of  many  benighted  creatures, 
hustled  and  tu^-sled  the  unfortunate  this  editor  among  them),  appears  to  his 
Crown  Prince,  poked  the  handle  of  his  majesty  an  altogether  shocking  one ;  nor 
cane  into  his  face,  and  made  his  nose  would  the  whole  synod  of  Dort,  or  Cal- 
bleed.  '  Never  did  a  Bradenbureh  face  vin,  or  St.  Augustine  in  person,  aided  by 
suffer  the  like  of  this  1'  cried  the  poor  a  thirty-editor  power  reconcile  his  mi^ 
prince,  driven  to  the  edge  of  mad  igni-  jesty's  practical  judgment  to  such  a 
tion,  and  one  knows  not  what ;  when  tenet.  What  1  may  Deserter  Frits  say 
the  Buddenbrocks,  at  whatever  peril,  to  himself  even  now,  or  in  whatever 
interfered,  got  the  prince  brought  on  other  deeps  of  sin  he  may  fall  into — *  I 
board  a  different  yacht,  and  the  confla-  was  foredoomed  to  it;  how  could  I  or 
gration  moderated  for  the  moment.  The  how  can  I  help  it?'  The  mind  of  his 
yachts  get  under  way  towards  Maintz,  majes^^  shudders  as  if  looking  over  the 
and  down  the  Rhine  stream.  The  yachts  edge  of  an  abyss.  He  is  meditating  much 
glide  swiftly  on  the  favouring  current,  whether  nothing  can  be  done  to  save  the 
taking  advantage  of  what  wind  there  lost  Fritz,  at  least  the  soul  of  him  from 
may  be.  Were  we  once  ashore  at  Wesel,  this  horrible  delusion — Churls  forth  your 
in  our  own  country,  wait  tUl  then,  fine  Duhan  with  his  metaphysics  to  re- 
thinks his  majesty."  mote  Memel  as  the  first  st^.  And  signi- 

Thetemu. in  which  Frederick  W-  ""^t^^^t^.T^'S^^ 

bam  communicates  the  anest  of  the  gtein  and  Kalkstein  themselves,  that 

Crown  Prince  to  the  pnncipal  lady  of  their  method  of  training  up  a  young 

tbe  queen's  bed-chamber,  Breathe  of  soul  to  do  God's  will,  and  accomplish 

anything  but  savagery  of  spirit : —  useful  work  in  this  world,  docs  by  no 

''My  dear  Prau  von  Kamecke,  means  appear  to  the  royal  mind  an  ad- 

"  Fritz  has  attempted  to  desert.    I  mirable  one  I    Finckenstein  and  Kalk- 

have  been  under  the  necessity  to  have  ^^^  were  always  covertly  of  the  Queen's 

him  arrested.    I  request  you  to  tell  ^^^J^"^^^^  repnmanded and 
my  wife  of  it  in  some  good  way,  that       .Tljj;^^  the^tr^nous  mystery  of  this 

the  news  may  not  ternfyher;  and  Crown  Prince  (parricidal,  it  is  likely,  and 

T)ity  an  unhappy  father.— Feiedeich  tending  to  upset  the  universe),  must  be 

WILHELM."  investigated  to  the  very  bottom,  and  be 

The  Prince  is  consiened  to  the  for-  condignly  punished,  probably  with  death, 

tress  of  Oiistrin.  and  kept  in  close  his  majesty  perceives  too  well ;  and  also 

custody :  meanwnile  listen  to  our  au-  ^hat  terrible  difficulties  formal  and  es- 

thor's  prophetic  interpretation  of  the  »«°*i*l  '^?re  will  be.    But  whatever  be- 

perplexedfather-Htangleofthoughts:  ^ble%te?^S'^h»b^';ivllft^ 

**The  excellent  tutor  of  the  Crown  the  claws  of  Satan!  **  claws  of  Satan;"  I 

Prince,  good  Duhan  de  Jandun,  for  what  ^*  brand  from  the  burning  :**  ^  for  Christ 

&ult  or  complicity  we  know  not,  is  hurl-  our  Saviour's  sake ;"  '*  in  the  name  of  the 

ed  off  to  Memel ;  ordered  to  live  there —  most  merciful  God,  Father,  Son,and  Holy 

nwhat  resources  is  equally  imknown.  Ghost,  amen'* — so  Friedrich  William 

Apparently  his  fault  was  the  general  one,  phrases  it,  in  these  confused  old  docu- 

of  having  miseducated  the  prince,  and  ments  and  cabinet  letters  of  his,  which 

introduc^  these  French  literatures,  fo-  awaken  a  strange  feeling  in  the  reflective 

reign  poisonous  elements  of  thought  an^  reader,  and  show  us  tiie  mggedest  of 

practice  into  the  mind  of  his  pupil  which  human  creatures  melted  into  b&bbering 
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to  dxstarb  himself  with  sach  cares:  trick— that  Lnke  M1!KfianiB.the  Car- 

andastheleeacylspBeSyindefEtuhof  thusian  I  have  mentionea  to  your 

dahnant  to  uie  conyent  of  St  Laza-  Eminence.    He  knew  the  bo^  well, 

ros  of  J&iedinai  he  probably  deems  and  was  entrusted  hv  the  Prince  to 

that  it  wOl  be  as  wdi  bestowed.*'  take  chaise  of  him ;  but  he  is  away 

"Lazarus  wiU   have  fallen  upon  in  Ireland 

some  savomy  crumbs  this  time,"  mut-  "But  could  be  fetched,  if  neces- 

tered  Kelly,  whose  disposition  to  jest  sary/'  said  Carafih,  half-musing,  as  he 

seemed  beyond  all  his  self-controL  moyed  towards  the  door. 

"It  was  this  venr  day  Uassoni  Itfassoni  did  not  wait  to  hear  more, 
hoped  to  have  brought  me  some  tid-  but  stealthily  threading  his  way 
in^  of  the  youth."  said  the  Cardinal,  through  the  copse,  he  gained  the  gar- 
rising,  "  ana  he  has  not  appeared.  It  den,  and  retracmg  his  steps,  returned 
must  be  as  tou  hare  saia,^eUv :  the  to  the  convent  Asoenaing  to  his 
grave  has  closed  over  him.  Tiiere  is  chamber  by  a  private  stair,  he  gave 
now,  therefore,  a  great  danger  to  his  servant  ontos  to  say  tliat  he  was 
guard  against :  substitution  of  some  indisposed,  and  could  not  receive  any 
other  lor  him— not  bv  Massoni :  he  is  one. 

a  man  of  probity  ana  honour;  but  he  ^80,  then,  your  Eminence,"  said 

may  be  imposed  on  by  other&    It  is  he,  bittrarly,  as  he  sank  into  a  chair, 

a  fftnid  which  would  well  repay  all  "  you  wotud  underplot  me  here.    Let 

its  trouble."  us  see  who  can  play  his  cards  best 

'^niere  is  bat  one  codd  detect  the 
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Wnnix  less  tiian  half  an  hour  after  with  a  deep  and  respectful  reverence, 

his  airival  «t  home,  Massoni  received  "an  appomtment  too,  of  your  own 

an  order  ^rom  the  Cardinal  to  repair  making.    There  is  an  opinion  abroad, 

to  the  palace.    It  was  a  verbal  mes-  that  we  Cardinals  are  men  of  leisure, 

sage,  and  couched  in  tenns  to  make  whose  idle  hours  are  at  the  discretion 

the  communication  seem  scarcely  im-  of  all ;  I  had  hoped,  that  to  this  novel 

portant  theoir  the  Pere  Massoni  would  not 

Massoni  smiled  as  he  prepared  to  have  oeen  a  convert" 

obey ;  it  amused  him  to  think,  that  "  Kor  am  I,  your  Eminence.    It 

in  a  game  of  craft  and  subtlety  his  would  ill  become  one  who  wears  such 

Eminence  should  dareto  confront  him,  a  frock  as  this  to  deny  the  riffhts  of 

andyet  this  was  evidently  his  policv.  discipline  and  the  benefits  of  obe- 

The  Cardinal's  carriage  stood  ready  dience." 

horsed  in  the  oouit-yani  as  the  Pere  "  But  you  are  late,  sir  t" 

passed  through,  and  a  certain  air  of  "If  I  am  so»  your  Eminence  will 

impatience  in  the  servants,  ^owed  Pj^on  me  when  I  ^ve  the  reason, 

that  the  time  of  departure  nad  been  The  entire  of  last  night  was  pawed 

inconveniently  delayed  by  me,  in  watching  for  the  arrival  of 

"That  thunder-storm  will  break  a  certain  youth,  who  did  not  come 

over  us  before  we  are  half  way  across  till  nigh  daybreak,  and  even  then,  so 

the  Campagna,"  cried  one.  ilL  so  worn  out  and  exhausted,  tnat 

"  We  were  ordered  for  one.  and  it  is  I  nave  been  in  constant  care  of  him 

now  past  three,  and  though  the  horses  ever  sinca" 

were  taken  from  their  feed  to  get  in  "And  he  is  come — ^he  is  actually 

readiness,  here  we  are  still"  here  f  cried  the  Cardinal,  eagerly. 

"And  all  because  a  Jesuit  is  at  his  "  He  is,  at  this  moment,  in  the 

devotions  r  college." 

The  look  of  haughty  rebuke  Mas-  "  Sow  have  you  been  able  to  au- 

soni  turned  upon  them,  as  he  caught  thenticate  his  identity;  the  rumour 

these  words,  made  them  shrink  back  goes,  that  he  died  years  ago." 

abashed  ana  terrified ;  and  none  knew  "  it  is  a  somewhat  entangled  skein, 

when,  nor  in  what  shape,  miffht  come  your  Eminence,  but  will  stand  the 

the  punishment  for  this  insolence.  test  of  unravelment    Intervals  there 

"You  have  forgotten  an  appoint-  are,  indeed^  in  his  story,  unfilled  up; 

ment»  Pere  Massoni,"  said  the  Cardi-  lapses  of  tune,  in  which  I  am  left  to 

wd,  as  the  other  entered  his  chamber,  mere  conjecture,  but  his  career  is 

3* 
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donnex  mot,   mon  cher  Katte  I'  cried  dander,  but  one  snfficieiit  to  proToke 

Friedrich,  in  a  tone.    *  Pardon  me,  my  a  father  and  a  king  to  very  unusual 

dear  KiUte;0  that  thi.  should  be  what  meaaures  of  severity.    The  proroca- 

I  hare  done  for  your    *  Death  is  sweet  x:-,„  .f  irof+^  «roa  /k^«<^a>»«  %«^4- ^.. 

for  a  prince  I  love  so  well.'  said  Katte.  fi^^^'l.K  ^^J^  therefore,  not  con- 

La    £art  e$i  douce  pata-  un  si   aimabU  P"^  ^  *^®  5"^?1«  act  of  complicity 

prince :  and  fared  on,  round  some  angle  ^  ^j^®  ^on  a  design  of  flight  but  was 

of  the  fortress,  it  appears,  not  in  sight  nuwle  up  of  a  long  series  of  imperU- 

of  Friedrich,  who  sank  into  a  faint,  nences,    disloyalties  and    presump- 

and  had  seen  his  last  glimpse  of  Katte  in  tions,  such  as  swelled  the  rage  of 

this  world.  Wilhelm    to    bursting,  and   carried 

•  •  The  body  Uy  all  day  upon  the  scaf-  away  the  offender  in  its  flood.  Escape 

fold,  by  royal  order,  and  was  buried  at  before  arrest  was  possible,  too,  for  the 

the    place   agahist  better    times;  and  f^^A     f^*  ^^  ^?-  *j®  ^^  S^^ 

Katte\  dustlow  lies  elsewhere,  Mong  could  not  recomise  his  danger.    No- 

that  of  his  own  kindred,  *?"i8  became  him  m  life  so  much  as 

**  *  Never  was  such  a  transaction  be-  ^^  departure  from  it  From  Forster's 
fore  or  since,  in  modem  history,'  cries  Jugmd-jahre  we  extract  the  follow- 
the  angry  reader.  *  Cruel,  like  the  ing  paragraphs,  from  a  paper  ad- 
grinding  of  human  hearts  under  mill-  dressed  from  his  prison  to  nis  young 

stones ;   like '  or,  indeed,  like  the  master : 

doings  of  the  gods,  which  are  cruel, 

though  not  that  alone.    This  is  what,  **^X-  ^    *8»™    implore  the  Prince 

after  much  sorting  and  sifting,  I  could  Koyal  «<>■*  wlemnlyjin  the  name  of  the 

get  to  know  about  the  definite  facts  of  wifferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  to   submit 

It.    Commentary,  not  likely  to  be  very  hi^n^elf  to  his  father's  will,  both  on  ac- 

flnal  at  this  epoch,  the  reader  himself  <^^°^  ^^  ^^®  promises  contained  in  the 

shall  supply  at  discretion.'*  ^^  commandment,  and  also  from  fear 

of  the  law  of  retaliation,  which  might 

We  could  hare  wished  that  Eatte's  *onie  ^J  make  him  feel  the  same  griefs 

fate  had  been  otherwise  \  but  we  can  ^°^  ^^  ^^^  children, 

scarcely  accord  to  that  misguided  of-  "^.  I  beseech  the  Prince  Royal  to 

fleer  the  compassion  which  Carlyle  ~™ffJ.  S"®  """"^^  H^'^'^J'^^l^ 

implies  to  be  hk  due.    In  so  far  as  he  SrS'''^*^'^,'''^^"^'*^  t.??^' 

xiupuoo  w  uc  ixta  «i*w.     -^  o"  ^.       ,  The  Pnnce  Boyal  would  have  wished  to 

IS  made  a  scape-ffoat  for  the  Prmoes  serve  me.  and  to  raise  me  to  dignities  and 

offence  we  yield  hun  our  pity,  but  honours:  see  how  these  designs  are  frus- 

personally  he  has  no  daim  on  our  re-  trated  1    I  therefore  beseech  the  Prince 

gret     He  belonged  to  that  class  of  Boyal  to  take  the  law  of  God  for  the  rule 

perverse  fools  who  do  more  mischief  of  all  his  actions,  and  to  try  them  by  the 

than  the   deliberately  wicked,  and  test  of  his  sacred  will. 

whom  it  is  impossible  to  save  from  "^^-  The  Prince  Royal  ought  to  be 

the  consequences  of  their  own  foUy.  T!f^^^  ^®  "  deceived  by  those  who 

As  the  favourite  companion  of  the  fa-  f  *"Sw  thaH^?nV5^M  w  ""w^ 

«r^,,*:4>«  )>w>4^i.z^i.  ^f  ^\^I^^^»^^  T?^»oi  *°  ^*®^  tnevc  own  interests  and  not  his ; 

vounte  brother  of  the  Pnn^  Royal,  ^^  he  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  rel 

his  position  gave  him  opportamties  of  «ard  as  his  true  friends  those  who  teU 

aoquamtance,  at  second  nand^  at  least,  him  the  truth,  and  oppose  themselves  to 

with  that  ai^ust  lad^,  and  his  impru-  his  inclinations, 

dence  laid  Wilhelmma  open  to  un-  **  XII.  I  implore  the  Prince  Royal  to 

friendly  rumours.    He  puolicly  ezhi-  repent,  and  to  submit  his  heart  to  God. 

bited  in  Berlin,  the  princess'  portrait,  '*  ^H-  Finally.  I  implore  the  Prince 

which,  nevertheless,  he  avowed  he  '^y^  "lo*  ^  believe  in  predestination, 

only  copied  from  one  in  Prince  Fried-  ^^^  ^  "^J^V^^^  *^®  providence  and 

rich's  possession  :  but  when  appealed  ^^^  ^^i  ^'^  ^  ^^?,^  *^®  ""^^^ 

:    "    iw«3o«»*v/"  ,  www  y  Ai^u  »^p^^  occurrences  m  the  world. 

to  to  give  it  up,  at  the  instance  of  the 

Queen  herself,  ne  refused  to  surrender  This,  it  will  be  owned,  ^ow  far  to 

it    What  cared  he  how  he  compro-  cancel  the  evil  of  bis  precedents,  and 

mised  a  lady  of  exalted  station,  so  he  is  not  given  by  Oarlyfe,  but  referred 

gained  with  the  public  the  eddt  of  a  to  thus :  "He  did  heartily  repent  and 

successful  royal  amour  !  The  king  had  submit ;  left  with  Chaplain  Mtlller  a 

heard  enough  of  his   escapades  to  paper  of  pious  considerations,  admon- 

nrompt  him,  on  the  arrest  of  Katte,  ismng  the  prince  to  submit" 

-^  his  daughter  with  having  The  prince  gelded  to  that  counsel 

um  several  children,  a  mere  ere  long,  finding  resistance  in  vain, 
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tenderneM,  and  growling  hiiBkily  some-  now  waiting  at  the  gate.   Kalte  makers 

thing  which  we  perceired  to  he  real  the  sudden  flurry ;  signifies  that  all  is 

prayer.    There  has  a  hoainesa  fallen  out  ready  then ;  and  so.  under  charge  of  his 

such  as  seldom  oocuned  before. "  old  major  and  two  brother  officers,  who, 


genius  who  had  the  bear  by  the  tail,  (^^ther  a  sudden  iuramons)  drives  all 
and  found  equ^  penl  m  letting  him  night  towards  Custrin  and  immediate 
go,  and  in  holding  on— for  Wilhelm  death.  Words  of  sjrmpathy  were  not 
was  puzzled  what  to  do.  This  em-  wanting,  to  which  Katte  answered 
barraasment  might  be  relieved  by  the  cheerily ;  grim  fkces  wore  a  cloud  of  sor- 
finding  of  a  court-martial,  and  such  rowforthepooryouth  that  night.  Chap- 
was  summoned  on  the  26th  October,  ^^  MuUer^s  exhortations  were  fervent 
1730,  in  the  little  town  of  Copenick,  «?<*  continual;  and,  flrom  time  to  time, 
between  Olistrin  and  Berlin.  The  J^^^?^  K^^'  ^°"2!*^  mel^ioua 
verdict  of  the  court  is  thus  given  and  ^^^f.  wh^J^fn^tplfi^'Ti^^^^ 
commented  on  by  our  autho?:-  Sn^^^  l^dX  kSIfer.'^^ 

*' Accomplices  ofthe  Crown  Prince  are  "It  was  in  the  gray  of  the  winter 

two— first.  Lieutenant  Keith,  actual  de-  morning,   6th  November,    1730,    that 

serter,  who  cannot  be  caught.    To  be  Katte  arrived  in  Ciistrin  garrison.    He 

hang^  in  effigy,  cut  in  four  quarters,  took  kind   leave  of  major  and   men : 

and  nailed  to  the  gallows  at  Wesel : —  *  Adieu,  my  brothers ;  good  be  with  you 

goodt  says  his  mijesty.    Secondl^r,  Lie»-  evermore  I'  and  about  idno  o'clock,  he  is 

tenant  Katte  ofthe  gens  d'armes,  intend-  on  the  road  towards  the  rampart  of  the 

ed  deserter,  not  actually  deserting,  and  castle,  where  a  scaffold  stands.    Katte 

much  tempted  thereto.    All  things  con.  wore,  by  order,  a  brown  dress,  exactly 

sidered,  two  years  of  fortress  arrest  to  like  the  prince's.    The  prince  is  already 

Lieutenant  Katte : — not  yood  this,   had  brought  down  into  a  lower  room  to  see 

this,  thinks  migesty.  This  provokes  from  Katte  as  he  passes — (to  see  Katte  die  had 

his  majesty  an  angry  rebuke  to  the  too  been  the  royal  order ;  but  they  smuggled 

lax  oourt-marttaL    Rebuke  which  can  that  into  abeyance);  and  Katte  knows 

still  be  read  in  growling  unludd  phrase-  he  shall  see  him.    Faithful  Miiller  was 

ology ;  but  with  a  Rhadamanthine  idea  in  the  death-car  along  with  Katte ;  and 

clear  enough  in  it,  and  with  a  practical  he  had  ailjoined  to  himself  one  Besserer. 

purpose  only  too  dear :  that  Katte  was  the  chaplain  of  the  garrison,  in  this  saa 

a  sworn  soldier  of  the  gens  d'armes  even,  function,  since  arriving. 

or  body-guard  of  Prussiau  migesty ;  and  '  *  Here  is  a  glimpse  from   Besserer, 

did,  nevertheless,  in  the  teeth  of  his  which  we  may  take  as  better  than  no- 

oath,  ■  worship  the  rising  sun.'    When  thing. 

minded  to  desert,  did  plot  and  colleague  *'  'His  (Katte*s)  eyes  were  mostly  di- 

with  foreign  courts  in  aid  of  said  rising  rected  to  God ;  and  we  (Miiller  and  I), 

sun,  and  of  an  intended  high   crime  on  our  part,  strove  to  hold  his  heart  up 

against  the  Prussian  mivi^styitielf  on  the  heavenwards,  by  presenting  the  exam- 

risinff  sun*s  part :  hx  from  at  once  reveal-    pies  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  Lord 

ing  the  same  as  au^  ordered  Lieutenant  as  of  God's  Son  himself  and  Stephen, 

Katte  to  do.  That  Katte*s  crime  amounts  and  the  thief  on  the  cross — ^till,  under 

to  high  treason  (crimen  laesae  mtgesta-  such   discoursing,  we  approached   the 

tis),  that  the  rule  is,  fiat  iuMtitia^  et  castle.  Here,  after  long,  wistfUl  looking 

pmaimtrnduMi  and  that,  in  brief,  Kat-  about,  he  did  get  sight  of  his  beloved 

te's  doom  is,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  Jonathan,  Royal  Highness  the  Cxxmn 

be,  death.    Death  by  the  gallows  and  Prince,  at  a  window  in  the  Outle,  fh>m 

hot  pincers  is  the  usual  doom  of  traitors;  whom  he,  with  the  politest  and  most 

but  his  majesty  will  say  in  this  case,  tender   expression,  spoken  in  French, 

death  by  the  sword  and  headsman  sim-  took  leave,  with  no  UtUe  emotion  of 

ply;  certain  circumstances  moving  the  sorrow.* 

royal  clemency  to  go  so  far,  no  farther.  **  President  MUnchow  and  the  Com- 
And  the  court-martial  has  strai^tway  roandant  were  with  the  Prince,  whose 
to  apprize  Katte  ofthe  same;  and  so  emotions  one  may  fkncy  but  not  describe, 
doi^  shall  say,  that  his  migesty  is  sor^  Seldom  did  any  prince  or  man  stand  in 
for  Satte  j  but  that  it  is  better  he  die  such  a  predicament.  Vain  to  say,  and 
than  that  justice  departout  ofthe  world.*"  again  say—*  In  the  name  of  God,  I  ask 
you,  stop  the  execution  till  I  write  to 

*' On  Sunday  evening,  5th  November,  the  King.'  Impossible  that;  as  easily 
it  is  intimated  to  him  (Katte]),  unex-  stop  the  course  of  the  stars.  And  so  here 
pectedly  at  the  moment,  that  ne  has  to  Katte  comes,  cheerftal  loyalty  still  beam- 
go  to  Custrin,  and  there  die  ;--caRiage  ing  on  his  Dftoe,  death  now  nigh.    •  Par- 
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Tiolenoes  and  acts  of  ill-neigfaboanhip ;  the  Tiyacitj  of  my  Bentiments  to  the 

he,  a  just  king,  was  sorrier  than  any  King :  I  sincerely  loved  him ;  he  had 

man  to  hear  of  them,  and  would  give  done  me  a  thousand    kindnesses    erer 

immediate  order  that  they  should  end.  since  I  was  bom :  but  as  I  was  to  Hto 

But  they  always  went  on  again  much  with  the  Queen,  I  waa  obliged  to  oon- 

the  same,  and  never  did  end.    I  am  form  to  her  wiU.** 

S.'aL^e^ni'isllatT^^^^^^  HerejB  evidently  the  1^  th^^ 

flciaUy  the  fact.  But  it  seems  he  cannot  *?  ^«  ^^9]™^^?  ^^  the  happiness  of 

help  it ;  his  hobby  is  too  strong  for  him,  that  family.    Discordant  wills  at  its 

regardless  of  curb  and  bridle  in  this  in-  head,  and  those  wills  equally  obsti- 

stanoe.    Let  us  pity  a  man  of  genius,  nate  in  their  resistance — ^the  one  of 

mounted  on  so  ungovernable  a  hobby,  the  passionate  explosiye    kind,  the 

leaping  the  barriers  in  spite  of  his  best  other  of  the   aggravating,  irritant, 

resolutions.    Perhaps,  the  poetic  tem-  and  unslumbering-fret  kind.  To  apply 

nerament  is  more  liable  to  such  morbid  this  to  the  case  of  the  Prince  Royal : 

Ws,  influxes  of  imagmative  crotchet,  ^he  father  wished  to  make  a  mwi  of 

and  mere  folly  that  cannot  be  cured?  t:^    J^  "«„"r^J«tJ_rkr.^^^ 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  never  would  or  could  ^^"^  *  P**^  ^t  ^amps-^  hero,  who 

dismount  from  his  hobby,  but  he  rode  fas,  npt  only  to  mate  with  men,  but 

him  under  much  sorrow  henceforth^  »©  their  master ;  and  to  this  end 

under  showers  of  anger  and  ridicule,  the  instructions  written  by  Frederick 

contumelious  words  and  procedures,  as  William  are  most  express  and  judi- 

it  were  siura  ei  faces,  battering  round  dous  ;  but  one  can  easily  conceive  a 

himtoaheavy  extent,  the  rider  a  victim  systematic  opposition  to  the  end  in 

of  tragedy  and  farce  both  at  once."  yjew.  and  a  stealthy  violation  of  all 

A  better  husband  of  his  resources  the  details  of  the  young  prince's  edu- 
than  his  father  with  all  his  prover-  cation  on  the  part  of  the  mamma, 
bial  stinginess,  Friedrich  the  Great  with,  probably,  no  reserved  expression 
dissolved  this  expensive  arrav  of  thew  of  her  determination  not  to  allow 
and  muscle  on  the  day  of  nis  acces-  her  darling  Frits  to  grow  up  such  a 
sion ;  contenting  himself  with  fighting  brute  as  his  father.  Let  but  the  self- 
men  instead  of  posture-masters;  anc^  "^^^  of  the  scion  of  royalty  be  graft- 
perhap8,owingUiese  overgrown  guards  ^  upon  the  wrong-headedness  of 
a  secret  grudge,  as  the  innocent  cause  the  mother,  and  we  can  easOy  under- 
of  many  cha^ins  in  early  life.  stand  how  tne  whole  course  of  the  life  of 

Some  historians  profess  a  difficulty  the  youth  should  be  one  of  antagonism 
in  ascertaining  the  grounds  of  Freder-  to  the  gouty  papa ;  a  kind  of  figura- 
ick  William's  alienation  from  his  tive  treading  upon  his  toes,  that 
children,  at  least  in  the  earlier  years  must  have  been  excruciation  to  his 
of  their  life  up  to  maturity;  but,  we  sensitiveness.  When  the  young  gen- 
confess,  the  riddle  solves  itself  to  our  tleman  gets  a  little  older  than  mere 
mind  without  any  strain  upon  our  boyhood,  we  find  him,  with  his  sister, 
faculties  of  apprehension.  The  key  jnaul^g  in  satirical  compositions, 
to  it  may  be  found  without  going  fur-  ^  which  the  kin^  and  his  ministers, 
ther  than  the  following  extract  from  "^^re  treated  with  sufficient  free- 
his  daughter  Wilhelmina's  Memoirs,  dom,  and  nicknames  bandied  about ; 
Speaking  of  herself  as  a  child,  she  amongst  other,  Raaotin^  or  Grumpy, 
says  : —  for  papa.    These,  of  oours^  gotwind ; 

«•  Every  day  I  was  ill-used ;  and  the  ^^^  .*  satire,  buried  in  the  drawer  of  a 

Queen  constantly  upbraided  me  for  the  cabinet,  or  discussed  tete-a-tete  with 

kind  attentions  which  the  King  showed  its  author,  loses  half  its  value  ;    it 

me.    I  no  longer  dared  to  caress  him  must  circulate  and  sting,  in  order  to 

without  trembling,  and  in  fear  of  being  do  its  work.    Ajid  the  Queen  patted 

harshly  dealt  with:  the  case  was  the  them  on  the  back  for  all  this :  for  the 

same  with  my  hrother;  it  was  enough  daughter  says  ingenuously  years  af- 

that  the  King  ordered  one  thmg,  for  the  fo, .     «  T  i^oxm  ^r,^^^^^\^\JL^^^\.rJk 

Queen  to  forbid  it.    Somethnel'we  were  J^v^f  fL^ll  .V^^^^^^ 

absolutely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  5?^^"  ^°^  .     u  7*2*  ^^  "^^  ^"^^^^  *5 

But  as  we  both  felt  more  affection  for  the  ^^  l^^^  >  ^^*  the  Queen,  instead 

Queen,  we  agreed  to  obejr  her  com-  <>*  chiding,  encouraged  us  by  her  ap- 

mands.    This  was  the  source  of  all  our  pl&use,  to  continue  those  malicious 

misfortunes,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sequel  satires."    The  issue  of  such  a  course 

of  these  memoirs.    My  heart  bled,  how-  of  perverse  opposition  to  the  father 

ever,  at  not  being  allowed  to  express  would  naturaUy  be  alienation  of  affeo- 
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and  that  the  king  would  be  obeyed  in  notion  of  greatness,  which  includes 
his  family  no  less  than  in  his  king;dom.  goodness  in  a  very  essential  degree, 
In  the  most  appropriate  terms  of  sub-  Frederick  the  Great's  ti*eatment  of  his 
mission  he  threw  himself  upon  his  f^retty,  unassuming,  modest,  and  en- 
father's  clemency  in  a  week  s  space  tirely  respectable  lady.  There  never 
after  the  execution  of  his  friend ;  and  was  furnished  so  much  as  a  shadow 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  cler-  of  a  pretext  for  it  in  the  deportment 
gyman  Mtiller,  his  treatment  received  of  that  most  virtuous  and  exemplary 
an  immediate  mitigation.     Released  princess. 

from  confinement,  a  house  and  estab-  This  was  something  totally  unlike 
lishment  were  assigned  him  at  Otis-  the  homely  virtue  ofWilhelm,  to  whom 
tiin,  and  a  share  in  the  superintend-  his  wife  kept  bearing  children  through 
ence  of  the  royal  domains,  whence  no  a  i>eriod  of  thirty  vears,  and  to  his 
small  part  of  the  royal  revenues  was  rigid  fidelity  to  whom  through  life 
derived.  After  this  event — the  turn-  he  bore  his  own  honest  testimony  on 
ing  point  in  his  career — ^by  the  exer-  a  dyin^  bed.  In  fact,  on  scarcely  any 
else  of  ordinary  discretion,  Friedrich  one  point  of  favourable  comparison 
grew  in  Wilhelm's  good  graces,  and  would  the  father  yield  to  the  son.  A 
directly  he  proved  himself  a  son  was  brave  and  enterprising  soldier,  his 
at  no  loss  m  finding  a  father.  His  siege  of  Stralsund  anof  Pomeranian 
life,  as  a  Crown  Prince,  onward,  is  one  campai^,  by  their  prompt  success 
of  scarcely  interrupted  prosperity;—  attest  his  military  talent  and  prow^ 
his  enforced  marriage  with  tke  Prin-  yet  a  Cincinnatus  of  peace,  his  policy 
oess  Elizabeth  Christina  of  Brunswick  throughout  life  was  an  avoidance  of 
excepted,  a  ladywhom  his  father  chose  war.  Under  his  paternal  rule  his 
forhun,  and  to  whom  no  objection  on  country  prospered  to  a  singular  de- 
the  Prince's  part  would  be  listened  to.  gree  ;  nis  wise,  vi^rous,  and  most 
It  is  but  too  probable  that  Friedrich  fibend  administration  turning  whole 
revenged  upon  the  lady  the  coercion  provinces  into  a  garden  which  had 
of  papa.  This  princess  never  had  a  oeen  a  desert  By  his  regulation  of 
child.  Popular  opinion,  confirmed  by  afiisiirs  Berlin  became  one  of  the  most 
the  report  of  the  queen  mother,  at  splendid  capitals  of  Europe,  rising  in 
Berlin,  is  to  the  effect  that  on  the  nrst  the  sandy  waste  a  city  of  palaces,  uke 
night  of  marriage  an  unfounded  cry  of  Palmyra  in  the  wilderness.  He  fos- 
fire  was  raised  by  the  Prinee's  friends,  tered  religion  in  a  soldierly  fashion,  and 
on  which  he  rushed  out  of  his  bride's  fought  the  battle  of  toleration  success- 
bed-chamber,  and  never  entered  it  ftdly  against  a  whole  intolerant  Qer- 
again.  They  rarely  occupied  the  same  many — as  witness,  his  interference  for 
residence ;  and  after  his  accession  to  the  oppressed  Protestants  of  Heidel- 
the  thron&  Thiebault  say&  that  Frie-  berg,and  the  expatriated  Salzburghers. 
drich  used  to  go  to  see  her  once  a  To  protect  and  establish  these  he  dared 
year,  on  her  birth-day,  to  offer  his  every  danger,  and  spaied  no  expen- 
oon^ratulations.  All  this,  in  regard  diture  of  revenues.  With  hun  the 
to  the  express  hero  of  his  memoir,  right  of  asylum,  too,  was  inviolable: 
Mr.  Carlyle  suppresses,  and  applies  on  behalf  of  impopular  sovereigns  ana 
the  vamish  of  his  excessive  good-na-  oppressed  subjects  alike.  And  finally, 
turemostlavishlyto  the  Crown  Prince  he  died  like  a  Christian,  with  these 
period  of  Friedrich's  married  life,  last  words  upon  lus  lips — ''HerrJesu, 
Certainly  a  wedded  life^nt  habitu-  to  Thee  I  live  ;  Herr  Jesu,  to  Thee  I 
ally  apart,  the  lad^  at  Schonhausen,  die.  In  life  and  death  Thou  art  my 
the  Irinoe  at  Ruppin,  and  afterwards  gain  (Du  bist  mein  Gewinn)**  Years 
at  Rheinsberg,  away  from  his  wife  for  afterwards,  when  writing  his  memoirs 
years,  presents  a  greater  incongruity  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  Fried- 
than  a  casual  rich  the  Great,  whom  time  and  reflec- 

"  If  I  Aould  dine  1^  Edmonto,^  ^  w  .,•^'1^^*  ^  appreciate  the 

And  he  should  dine  at  Ware,"  ^^rt^  ofhis  Stern  departed  sire,  thus 

spoke  of  Wuhelm  : — "  We  ought  to 

of  a  luckless  London  citizen  and  his  have  some  indulgence  for  the  faults  of 

lovins  spouse.   Kings  are  **  kittle  cat-  his  children,  when  reflecting  on  the 

tie."  but  it  wiU  take  a  larger  supply  virtues  of  such  a  father;"  of  all  things 

of  lacquer  than  even  Carlyle's  labora-  which  Friedrich  ever  wrote  the  most 

toiy  can  fonush  to  reconcile  to  our  commendable  and  true. 
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On  the  truth  of  the  penitent  Bon*s  otherwise  magnificent  prodnotioD.  It 
deliverance  our  author  exhibits  a  pro-  is  full  to  overflowing  with  the  fhiits 
found  reliance,  while  the  pathoB  of  of  unsparing  research— history  con- 
such  a  life  as  that  of  Frieurich  Wil-  tributing  its  annaLsi  and  gossip  ite 
helm  finds  a  full  response  in  the  bosom  anecdot^  till  the  result  is,  that  of  no 
of  one  who  is  himself  an  earnest^  mis*  court  in  Europe  is  so  compreh^isiTe 
understood,  and  struggling  worker,  and  satisfactoiy  an  account  in  existence 
Our  thorough  belief  is,  notwitlistand-  as  of  that  of  Berlin.  Even  the  Frandi 
ing  certain  random  and  impatient  ut-  memoirs,  with  all  their  freedom  of 
temnces  of  this  great  writer  scattered  revelation,  are  left  behind  by  the  un*- 
here  and  there  throughout  his  volumi-  approachaole  lucidity  and  comnleto- 
nous  works,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  un-  ness— so  far  as  it  has  gone— or  this 
approachably  the  most  pathetic  writer  History  of  *'Friedrich  the  Qreai.** 
of  the  dav.  In  fiction  no  modem  no-  We  candidly  avow  that  we  know  no* 
TeUst  be  nc  who  he  may,  has  produced  thing  comparable  to  it. 
anj  tning  one-half  so  moving  as  the  But,  while  we  cheerfully  accord  all 
immitabte  pathos  of  the  Oerman  pro-  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  maa- 
fessor's  first,  last,  only  kiss  of  his  be-  ter-workman  who  has  done  so  well, 
loved ;  and  the  present  work^  like  all  we  must  repeat  our  disapproval  of  the 
his  biographies^  is  brimful  of  sympa-  personage  whose  reign  the  historian 
thy  with  the  sorrows  of  his  species,  nas  yet  to  describe.  There  is  an  in- 
As  he  looks  out  on  the  tangled  mase  congrnity  between  the  heroes  whom 
of  man's  life  from  those  fiery-lion  Mr.  Carlyle  selects  for  the  laurel 
eyes  of  his,  he  seems  ever  more  ready  which  is  bevond  our  competency  to 
to  weep  tears  of  blood  over  human  reconcUe.  from  Cnunwell  to  Frcder- 
shames,  and  tears  of  distress  over  ick  the  Second ; — ^from  the  gnnd  old 
hunumsufiiering,  than  to  indulge  in  the  paladin  to  the  French  petU-mAUre 
scowl  of  disgiut,  or  the  roar  of  vehe-  and  pedant ; — ^fromthePuntui«who«e 
ment  denunciation.  The  manhood  of  Bible  was  his  law  of  duty,  rigid  and 
Carlyle  is  a  shot  tissue,  a  veined  mar-  imperative  as  the  stone-table  of  Sinai, 
ble,  a  union  of  opposite  qualities :  as  to  the  thinker  of  unhallowed  thou^ts^ 
all  true  manhoou  is,  it  partakes  of  with  whom  Revektion  was  but  a  bogie 
womanhood,  and  never  forgets  that  it  to  frighten  anility  and  childhood,  ia 
has  had  a  mother : —  a  great  interval ;  not,  indeed,  from 

« Nercr  jei  ^^^  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  out  an 

KncwlAvlioUtnieiBMof  JoT«-Uk«poft  interval  ss   morally  wide,  namely, 

fint  in  bit  hieart  of  hMru  that*  livad  mi4  from  the  Worthy  to  the  unwoithy — 

reigned  ...  from  the  admirable  to  the  contemp- 

i,^:'^'j::X!r,:i^':L.  ^  ft^  71}^  ^1^  ~tt"  ^ 

i0n  ^  forged  itself  in  the  biographers  mind 

Thrt  BMMMr  Mols  Bttk*  sMk  ai.   If  a  between  extremes  so  straogelv  separ- 

mui  ate,  as  the  Jephtha-judge  of  the  Brii- 

Indod*  not  Oratn  woman,  iMiilen,  j^  Israel  and  the  mall  unscTupu- 

I  hold  thnn  m«.-  ^^^  Napokon  of  Prussia,  it  wew 

Making  the  slightest  possibleabato-  hard  to  discern,  as  the  limits  of  the 

ment  of  oommenoation,  on  the  score  of  least  fastidious  Ilerthworekip  scarce* 

the  historian's  style,  with  its  unar-  ly  span  a  space  so  extensiva    There 

ticulated  substantives,  verbs  without  was  indubitablv  something  tfi   the 

auxiliaries,  and  abstract  nouns  used  present  hero  of  Carhrle's  devotion, 

in  plural  forms— a  suit  which  could  while  Uie  gentlemen  of  the  royal  raoee 

easuT  be  adopted  by  an  imitator,  but  contemporaiy  with  Frederidc   woe 

which,  being  a  coat  of  mail   ham-  marvellously  inane,  destitute  of  kiiuE^ 

mered  out  by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  cnlt  and  eveiy  other  craft,  specil- 

is  worn  most  effectively  only  by  him-  cally  of  the  craft  of  *' flood  living*'; 

self;  and,  taking  the  greatest  exoep-  yet,  in  this  last  point  of  comparison, 

tion  to  his  rioocnetting  with  his  sub-  the  monarch  of  Prussia  claimed  no 

ject,  whereby  he  pounces  duwn  with  superiority  over  his  brother  kings ; 

wearisome   iteration   upon   striking  while,  on  the  score  of  achievemeni 

epithet,  nickname,  or  fact,  until  the  and  successful  enterprise,  his  lanrels 

matter  of  asingle  volume  growsin  the  are  tarnished  to  ns  by  the  grossnesi. 

process  tediously  into  twa  we  have  of  his  lifa    We  can  never  consent  to 

sincerely  to  thank  our  autnor  for  his  become  such  indiscriminate  admiren 
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of  Btrength  without  principle,  or  of  who  made  the  territorial  and  military 
sucoees  without  desert,  as  to  enrol  greatness  of  Prussia,  in  the  closing 
in  our  Valhalla  of  worthies,  the  ob-  half  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
ject  of  our  historian's  laudation ;  —  materials  are  laid  before  us  by  the 
that  compound  of  ability  and  weak-  author  of  the  present  portly  volumes, 
ness,  of^'andeur  and  littleness,  mis-  Meanwhile,  our  confession  of  faith 
named  ^derick  the  Great  We  ex-  respecting  this  monarch,  whose  his- 
amine  his  claims  and  decide  on  his  toiy  in  substance  we  have  long  known; 
merits  by  far  other  criteria  than  the  whose  steps  we  have  followed  in  his 
eulo^es  of  flatterers,  or  the  sincere  residences^  and  his  battle  fields; 
admuution  of  friends :  our  judgment  whose  rehcs  we  have  gazed  on  with 
is  euided  by  tiie  principles  of  truth  natural  interest;^  ana  whose  own 
ana  uprightness,  extenuating  nothing  writings  are  familiar  to  us  as  house- 
through  partiality,  and)  through  pre-  hold  words,  is  embodied  in  the  words 
judicej  setting  down  nought  in  malice,  of  Macaulay :  "A  tyrant  of  eztraordi- 
In  this  judicial  spirit,  to  which  we  nary  military  and  political  talents,  of 
claim  no  exclusive  adhesion,  we  shall  industry,  more  extraordinarv  still : 
sit  down  to  weijy^h  the  deserts  and  de-  without  fear,  without  faith,  ana 
merits  of  this  distinguished  sovereign  without  mercy." 


GERALD  FITZOKRALD,  "THE  CHEVALIER." 

BT  CHARLB8  LBTKR. 
C  The  Author  reterwi  the  JUgki  qf  Trmiulaiion,^ 

BOOKIL 

OHAFTER  XVL 

"THX  CAmoIWAL  AT  BIS  DSTOTIOIT*.** 

If  the  night  which  followed  the  in-  on  the  youth's  face,  showing  it  pale 
terview  of  the  Pere  Massoni  with  and  emotionless,  as  Giacomodescribed 
Carrol  was  one  of  deep  anxiety,  the  it  As  the  Pere  seated  himself  by  the 
morning  did  not  bring  any  relief  to  bedside,  he  purposely  made  a  slight 
his  cares.  His  first  duty  was  to  ask  noise,  to  attract  the  other's  attention, 
after  Fitzgerald.  The  youth  had  but  Gerald  did  not  notice  him,  not 
dept  little,  but  lay  tranquil  and  even  turning  a  look  towardsnim. 
uncomplaining,  and  to  all  seeming  in-  Massoni  laid  his  finger  on  the  pulse, 
dififeient  either  as  to  the  strange  the  action  was  w^  but  regular ; 
plaoe  or  the  strange  faces  around  him.  nothing  to  denote  fever  or  excite- 
llie  keen-eyed  servant,  Giacomo,  him-  ment,  only  the  evidence  of  great  ex- 
self  an  humble  member  of  the  order,  haustion  or  debility, 
quickly  detected  that  he  was  suffer-  '^  I  have  come  to  hear  how  you 
ing  under  some  mental  shock,  and  have  rested,"  said  the  Pere,  in  an 
that  the  case  was  one  where  the  accent  he  could  render  soft  as  a  wo- 
mere  physician  could  afford  but  little  man's,  "and  to  welcome  you  to 
benefit  Rome.'* 

*'He  lies  there  quiet  as  a  child,"  A  faint,  veiy  faint  smile  was  all 

said  he;.  "  never  speakhig  nor  moving,  the  reply  to  this  speech, 

his  eyelids  half  drooped  over  his  eyes,  "  I  am  aware  that  you  have  gone 

and  save  that  now  and  then,  at  long  through  much  suffermg  and  peril," 

intervals,  he  breathes  a  low  faint  continued  the  Pere;  but  with  rest  and 

si^h,  vou'd  scarce   believe   he  was  kind  care  you  will  soon  be  well  again, 

ahve.'  You  are  amongst  friends,  who  are  de- 

**  I  will  see  him,"  said  the  Pere,  as  voted  to  you." 

b^  gently  opened  the  door,  and  stole  A  gentle  movement  of  the  brows, 

noiseleaaly  across  the  room.    A  faint  as  if  in  assent,  replied, 

streak  of  light  peering  between  the  "  It  may  be  tnat  speaking  would 

drawn  window-curtains,  fell  directly  distress  you ;  perhaps  even  my  own 
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personal  chaatisement  of  adult  chil-  get  that  I  am  bis  father,  hk  oom- 

oren  was  not  confined  to  that  Friedrich  mander,    his    sovereign,    who    has 

Wilhehn   whose  intemperate  treat-  ffrieyed  over  his  faults,  combated  his 

ment  of  his  offspring  has  made  him  follies,  and  tried  foryears  to  save  him 

stand  a  kind  of  parental  ^  Remember  from  destniction  ?  Have  I  waked  and 

Lot's  wife"  in  the  waste  of  history,  slept,  toiled  and  thought,  sweated  and 

ever  since.    After  the  a^e  of  sixteen^  battled,  to  consolidate  a  power,  to  en- 

or  seventeeK  at  the  outside,  when,  on  rich  a  crown,  for  his  succession— and 

his  own  confession,  voimg  Frederic]^  is  this  my  reward  ?  Go  to !  He  is  an 

was  an  ill>conditioned,  imp^deiit,  and  ungrat^ul  bov — a  mutinous  soldier — 

vexatious   varlet,  every  tning  that  a  msloyal  suoject    But  that  nature 

his  father  disliked,  and  scarcely  any  pl^uis  at  my  heart,  I  should  soon  rid 

thing  which  any  one  else  would  like,  me  of  such  a  nuisance,  and  let  him 

the  prince  was  exempt  from  the  dis-  reap  his  deserts  in  dungeon  or  grave, 

dplme  of  the  ratan.  and  the  back  of  Tet  let  him  not  carry  his  provocations 

the  Benedick  absolutely  was  never  too  far,  lest  nature  yield  to  the  stem 

dishonoured  with  a  blow.     In  this  necessities  of  justice,  and  law  claim 

the  more  sober  sovereign  of  Baireuth  its  own^  even  to  blood  !    Something 

was  even  less  to  be  commended  than  like  this  appears  the  musing  of  the 

the  rough,  despotic,  and  often  justly  cross,  disappointed  disciplinarian  of  a 

inoensecL  monarch  of  Prussia.  papa  in  whom  the  chronic  rebellion  of 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  with  nis  son  had  turned  the  current  of  his 

the  more  or  less  of  weight  attaching  blood  into  ^all  and  wormwood.    Car- 

to  the  items  of  vindication,  that  we  lyle's  view  is  somewhat  like  this,  and 

fully  adopt  the  apologetic  picture  of  concurs  so  far  entirely  with  our  own. 

Frederick  William  bitten  in,  in  his  But  as  the  incident  itself  is  one  of 

incisive  way,  with  the  burine  and  aqua  the  most  notable  in  the  Crown  Prince's 

fortisofMr.  Carlyle.    The  hero  of  the  career,  it  will  justify  a  somewhat 

present  two  volumes  is  rough  and  rude  higer  measure  of  detail    Pained  by 

enough  in  all  conscience;  neverthe-  hiB  father's  undisguised  resentment 

less,  as  husbancL  father,  and  sovereign,  at  his  conduct  and  favourite  recrea- 

idthough  provoKed,  intrigued  against,  tions,  Friedrich  determined  te  make 

and  laughed  at,  in  the  most  gratuitous  his  escape  to  England^  in  the  bosom 

and  outrageous  manner,  never  without  of  the  second  George's  family  to  find 

heart,never  without  principles,  and,  on  an  asylum  from  iigustice,  and  proba- 

Bome  occasions,  shinmg  out  from  the  bly  a  welcome  as  a  son-in-law,  through 

clouds  wherein  circumstances  envi-  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  princesses, 

roned  him  with  the  honest  radiance  That  his  desperation  contemplated  a 

of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  flight  froiA  Prussia  was  sunnised  by 

Mr.  Carlyle  ver^  naturally  expends  many,  and  was  known  to  some, 
a  large  share  of  his  narrative  on  the  through  the  latter  of  whom,  from  duty 
attempt  of  the  young  prince  to  escape  or  some  other  motive,  it  was  revealed 
to  England — ^that  same  attempt  not  to  the  king.  Accompanving  his  father 
being  without  precedent  in  the  case  of  in  a  protracted  round  of  visits^  in 
his  own  father,  who  himself  had  found  midsummer,  1730,  the  younf  Pnnce 
refuge  in  Hanover,  and  a  wife  there,  being  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
not  so  very  long  before.  We  think  hoped  to  effect  his  escape  at  some  fa- 
Wilhelm  behaved  with  undue  harsh-  vourable  stage  of  the  journey,  but  he 
ness  in  the  case  in  question ;  never-  was  closelv  watched,  his  father,  upon 
theless,  the  provocation  to  a  man  of  the  best  of  evidence,  knowing  his  pur- 
his  irritable  temperament  must  have  pose  as  well  as  himself.  On  through 
been  unusually  severe.  What !  shall  Wittenberg.  Leipzig,  Meuselwitz,  Al- 
I,  who  command  veterans,  not  be  able  tenberg,  Gera,  Saalfeld,  Cobourg, 
to  control  a  beardless  boy  ?  Shall  he  Bunbere,  Niiremberg,  Anspach,  Do- 
consummate  a  course  of  reckless  op-  nauwortii,  Augsburg,  Ludwigsburs, 
position  to  my  wiU,  by  making  me  a  proceeds  the  roval  party,  young  Fried- 
laughing-stock  to  the  world?  Shall  rich  having  taken  his  measures  with 
he  find  abettors  in  this  disobedient  a  Lieutenant  Eatte,  in  the  Prussian 
course  in  the  mother  who  bore  him,  service,  and  a  Lieutenant  Keith,  to 
in  the  sister  who  owes  me  filial  re-  fly  at  Sintzheim. 
spect,inthe  officeic^  who  have  sworn  '«<At  Sintzheim,'  thinkB  his  Royal 
faithfuUy  to  serve  me  9    Shall  he  for-  Highness ;  and  has  spoken  firmly  to  the 
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page,  Keith.  To  glide  out  of  their  quar-  the  other  hams,  at  least  to  he  oat  of 

ten  there  in  that  waste,  negligent  old  Rochow'scompaDj.  Seckendorf  emerges 

town  (wh^e  post-horses  can  be  had),  in  from  the  other  barn,  awake  at  the  com- 

the  gray  of  the  summer's  dawn.  Across  mon  hour:  '  Huw  do  vou  like  his  Rojal 

the  Bhine  to  Speyer  is  but  three  hours'  Highness,  in  the  red  roquelaure, '  asks 

riding ;  thence  to  London — ^into  France  Bochow,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ? 

— into         Enough !     Page  Keith  has  Was  there  ever   such  a  baffled  Royal 

undertaken  to  get  horses,  and  the  flight  Highness,  or  young  bright  spirit  chained 

sludlatlastbe.  Husht — husht.  To-mor-  in  the  bear's  den  in  this  manner  ?    Our 

row  morning,  before  the  sparrow  wake,  Steinfnrth  project  has  gone  to  water ; 

it  is  our  determination  to  be  upon  the  and  it  is  not  to-day  we  shall  get  across 

road.  the  Bhine !    Not  to-day,  nor  any  other 

"  On  Friday  morning,  4th  August,  day,  on  that  errand,  -strong  as  our  reso- 

1730,   usual  hour  of  starting,  3,  a.m.,  lutionsarel  For  new  light  m  a  few  hours 

not  being  yet  come,  the  royal  party  lies  afterwards  pours  in  upon  the  project ; 

asleep  in  two  clean  airy  barns,  facing  one  and  human  finesse,  or  ulterior  schemes, 

another,  in  the  Tillage  of  Steinfurth.  avail  nothing  henceforth.    The  Crown 

Bams  fiunng   one   another,  with   the  Princess  memtated  flight  has  tried  itself, 

Heidelberg  highway  and  village  green  and  failed  here ;  and  so  that  long  medi- 

asleep  in  front  between  them ;  for  it  is  tation  ends.    This  at  Steinfdrth  was  all 

little  after  two  in  the  mornings  the  dawn  the  overt  act  it  could  ever  come  to.    in 

hardly  beginning  to  break.  Prince  Fried-  few  hours  more  it  will  melt  into  air,  and 

rich,  with  his  trio  of  vigilances.  Bud-  only   the   terrible    consequences   will 

dcaihrook,  Waldan,  Bockow,  Ues  in  one  remain.* 

ham;  his  Mtgesty,  with  his  Seckendorf  ** Frederick  Wilhelm  now  summons 
and  party,  is  in  tiie  other,  apparently  Buddenbrock  and  company  straightway; 
all  still  lock^  in  sle^.  Not  all :  Prince  shows,  in  a  suppressed  volcanic  manner, 
Friedrich,  for  example,  is  awake.  The  with  questions  and  statements — obliged 
trio  is,  indeed,  audibly  asleep.  Ui^ess  to  suppr^M  oneself  in  foreign,  hospitable 
others  watch  for  them,  their  six  eyes  are  serene  houses — ^what  atrocity  of  scan- 
closed.  Friedrich  cautiously  rises,  dal  and  terror  has  been  on  the  edge  of 
drenes,  takes  his  money,  his  new  red  happeni^g.  And  you  three,  Bocmow, 
roquelaure,  unbolts  the  bam-door,  and  Waldau,  Buddenbrock,  mark  it,  you 
walks  out.  Trio  of  vigilai^ce  is  sound  three  are  responsible,  and  shall  answer, 
asleep,  and  knows  nothing ;  alas,  trio  of  I  now  tell  you,  with  your  heads.  Death 
vigilance,  while  its  own  six  eyes  are  the  penalty  \inle8s  you  bring  him  to  our 
dosed,  has  appointed  auother  pair  to  country  again,  *liring  or  dead,*  added  the 
watch.  suppressed  volcano,  in  low  metallic  tone : 

'*  Gummersback,  the  valet,  comes  to  and  the  sparkling  eyes  of  him,  the  red 

Bochow's  bolster.    '  Hst,  Herr  ObOTst-  tint,  and  the  rustling  gesture,  make  the 

lieutenant,    please   awaken !    Prince  words  too  credible  to  us.** 
Royal  is  up,  has  on  his  top  coat,  and  is 

sone  out  of  doors,'    Bochow  starts  to  About  to  pursue  their  route  home- 

his  habiliments,  or  perhaps  has  them  wardfl,  by  bu-ges  on  the  lUiiiie  :— 
ready  on.    In  a  minute  or  two  Bochow 

is  also  forth  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  «*  Behold,   at  Frankfort,  the  trio  of 

finds  the  young  Prince  actually  on  the  vigilance,  Buddenbrock  and  Company, 

ffreen  there,  in  his  red  roquelaure,  lean-  (horrible  to  think  of  I),  signify,  that  we 

ing  pensively  on  one  of  the  travelling  have  the  king's  express  orders  not  to 

carnages.  enter  the  town  at  lUl  with  your  Boyal 

•'  •  Gvten    Morgen,   Ihro   Komgliehe  Highness.    We,  for  our  part,  are  to  go 

Hokail*    Fancy  such  a  salutation  to  direct  into  one  of  the   royal   yachts, 

the  young  maul    Page  Keith  at  this  which  swing  at  anchor  here,  and   to 

moment  comes,  with  a  pair  of  horses  wait  in  the  same  till  his  majesty  have 

too.     <  Whither  with  the  nags,  sirrah  V  done  seeing  Frankfort,  and  return  to  us. 

Bochow  asked,  with   some  sharpness.  Here  is  a  message  for  the  poor  young 

Keith,  seeing  how  it  was,  answered,  with-  prince :  detected  prisoner,  and  a  volca- 

ont  visible  embarrassment,  '  Herr,  they  nic  majesty,  now  likely  to  be  in  iW 

are  mine,  and  Kimc  the  page's  horses,  play  when  he  returus.     Gilt  weather- 

(which.  I  suppose  is  true),  ready  at  the  cock  on  the  Mayn  bridge  (which  one 

usual  hour,*  Keith  might  add.      *  His  Goethe  used  to  look  at  in  the  next  ge- 

Majeaty  does  not  go  tul  five  this  mor-  neration),  this  and  the  steeple  tops  of 

Ding,     Back  to  the  stables,'  beckoned  Frankfort,   especially   that  steeple-top 

Bochow ;  and  according  to  the  last  ac-  with  the  grinning  skull  of  the  mutinous 

counts   did  not  suspect  any  thing,  or  malefactor  on  it,  warning  to  mankind 

affected  not  to  do  so.  what  mutiny  leads  to.    This,  then,  is 

*'  Page  Keith  returned,  trembling  in  what  we  are  to  see  at  Frankfort,  and 

his  aaddle.    Friedrich  strolled  towards  with  such  a  symphony,  as  our  thoughts 
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that  it  had  swelled  into  a  man  vinble  of  the  ceremonies,  succeeded  the  father 
throQffhout  wide  Europe  ;  further,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  with  as 
traceable  on  the  map  of  the  world,  decided  a  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
With  the  process  of  its  growth,  from  warrior,  was  a  huj^,  passionate,  ireful 
its  primordial  nucleus,  we  have  no-  Achilles,  with,  at  the  bottom,  all  the 
thing  to  do  in  our  review,  beyond  sim-  angry  Greek's  r^  tenderness  of 
ply  recording  the  fact  that  it  has  been    hf«rt 

BO ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  manner.  In  the  present  half  of  his  memoir 
has  both  fully  and  lucidly,  and,  we  Mr.  Carlyle  haa  taken  for  his  hero  an 
may  add,  very  lengthily  investigated,  entirely  different  person  from  hia 
stage  by  stage,  the  development  of  an  special  subject  Frederidi:  the  Great ; 
electorate  into  a  kingdom,  wit  and  namely,  his  hero's  father,  Friedrich 
wisdom  combining  in  his  resume  to  Wilhelm  the  First,  whose  career  to  our 
make  chronology  as  pleasant  as  a  thinking  displays  more  of  the  ideal 
play,  and  the  details  of  the  antiqua-  heroic  than  the  son's.  The  volumes, 
rian  no  less  attractive  than  a  romance,  when  the  work  is  completed,  will 
The  disasters  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  thus  divide  themselves  into  two  dis- 
had,  indeed,  reduced  the  house  of  tinct  memoirs :  the  IHad  of  the  man 
Brandenburgh  to  the  last  stage  of  dia-  of  action,  to  be  followed  by  the 
tress ;  troops,  commerce,  alliances,  re-  Odyssey  of  the  man  of  craft  This 
sources,  well-nigh  annihilated,  and  may  be  an  error  in  the  publication  aa 
all  but  totally  swept  away ;  but  the  a  work  of  art;  but  the  pleasant  result 
Great  Elector,  who  received  the  heavy  to  the  reader  is  a  diiogy  where  he 
charge  of  his  dominions  in  this  lowest  only  expected  a  drama.  By  a  stroke 
stage  of  inanition  and  ruin,  retrieved  of  the  author's  pen,  the  reader  wins 
the  lost  state  of  things,  and  bequeath-  a  hundred  per  cent  The  capital  is 
ed,  in  16S8,  the  year  of  our  own  great  doubled  as  the  interest  is  divided,  and 
revolution,  a  pros^rous  and  flourish-  bio^phy  gains  all  that  the  art  of 
ing  patrimony  to  his  son,  the  first  king,  criticism  loses.  It  is  obvious  too, 
Frederick  the  First  did  not  squan-  we  may  urge  this  in  apolosy  of  Car- 
der, but  he  did  not  actjuire ;  his  spe-  lyle's  course  of  procedure,  that  in  the 
cial  faculty  being  playing  at  kings —  early  yean  of  his  hero,  the  treatment 
processionmn^,  and  pageantry — not  said  hero  received  from  his  male 
consolidation,  imposing  royalty,  or  vi-  parent  counts  for  a  considerable  part 
gorous  soldiering.  m  his  training — ^the  very  rou^h  rid- 

A  trait  or  two,  drawn  l^his  queen,  ing-school  in  which  he  learnt  some 
will  exhibit  the  general  estimate  of  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  his 
this  sovereign  held  by  those  most  life.  Wilhelm  is  thus  a  prominent 
familiar  with  his  qualifications.  Con-  figure  for  a  len^hened  period,  but 
versine  with  Leibnitz,  the  first  Presi-  Carlyle  makes  him  more  than  this, 
dent  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science  more  interesting,  more  able^  more  ad- 
and  Philosophy,  the  philosopher  com-  mirable  (with  a  thousand  infirmities 
plimented  the  lady  on  her  intellectual  of  temper  it  is  true)  than  his  successor, 
powers,  and  her  love  of  investigation ;  whose  name  gives  a  title  to  the  me- 
m  that  she  desired  to  know  the  why  of  moir  :  and  we  must  confess  that  with 
the  why  itself,  and  penetrate  to  the  ourselves  he  is,  and  always  has  be^ 
ultimate  causes  of  things.  The  infi-  the  |preater  favourite,  fie  had  the 
nUdy  little  was  broached  to  her  as  one  solidity  and  determination  of  charac- 
of thecurrentinvestigationsof  theday,  ter  to  throw  himself  loose  from  the 
amongst  other  topics,  when  her  ma-  traditionary  policy  of  his  father's 
jesty  replied :  "Don't  talk  to  me  of  court,  ere  tne  remains  of  that  father 
the  infirwrneiU  j>etU^  for  I  see  it  daily,  were  cold  in  death,  and  to  enter  on  a 
Am  I  not  the  wife  of  Frederick]"        course  of  rigid  economy  and  stem 

Again,  on  her  death-bed,  the  sa-  self-denial  (retrieving  the  revenues 
gacious  lady  said  she  was  going  to  of  the  monarchy  and  compelling  the 
give  her  husband  a  fresh  occasion  to  respect  of  his  people,  ana  of  neigh- 
mdulee  his  fondness  for  mectacU^  in  bouring  sovereigns),  such  as  could 
the  adequate  furnishing  of  ner  funeral  only  be  undertaken  by  a  person  of 
pageant  noble  instincts  and  great  persistency 

To  this  prince,  into  whose  body    of  purpose, 
had  evidently  passed  by  some  process       How  truly  he  gauged  the  necessities 
of  transmigration  the  soul  of  a  master    of  his  position,  and  the  requirements 
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of  the  tunes  is  seen,  not  merely  in  the  our  acquiescence  to  that  more  humane 

fact  that  his  own  reign  was  a  distin-  and  reasonable,  as  well  as  evidently 

guiahed  success,  but  also  in  this  other,  more  yemcious  verdicl  passed  by  our 

that  it  wasonlv  as  the  Great  Friedrich  present  historian  on  the  proceedings 

his  son  shook  himself  free  of  the  and  views  of  this  monarch, 

habits  and  inclinations  of  his  earlier  Frederick  William  was  married  to 

life   a&d    fell   into   the   track    his  the  lady  of  his  choice,  a  princess  of 

lather  had  consistently  pursued,  that  the  house  of  Hanover  ^  but  had  the 

he  acquired  his  title  to  the  remem-  peace  of  his  married  life,  in  the  first 

faarance  of  posterity,  and  toamonument  mstance,    invaded    by     ulbfounded 

so  massive  and   imposing  as  these  jealousy  of  his  wife^s  virtue,   and 

bulky  volumes,  when  their  tale  is  afterwards,  through  a  long  series  of 

completed,  'will  preseiit    Had  Fried-  years,  by  her  pertinacious  meddling  in 

rich  the  Great  remained  only  a  coarse  the  concerns  of  his  kingdom.    &to 

voluptuary,  a  dreamv  doubter  or  in-  every  political  pie  she  persisted  in 

fidel^  and  a  miserable  iiierateur,  all  thrusting  her  fingers  with  an  infatua^ 

his  life,he  might  have  possibly  claimed  tion  almost  suicidal,  for  they  met 

a  place  in  the  pillory  of  royal  author-  with  some  serious  chops  in  the  course 

dom,  but  no  better  and  braver  distinc-  of  her  ill-advised  manoeuvres,  and 

tion  had  been  reserved  for  him  than  occasioned  a  thousand  tibroes  in  tbs 

such  questionable  renown.     Tlus  is  volcanic  bosom  of  her  husband,  that 

all  so  much  in  favour  of  Wilhelm.  threatened   fiery   destruction    more 

that  he  knew  successful  kine-craft  dia  than  once  to  the  whole  family.  Fred- 

not  lie  in  sensual  intrigues,  nute-play-  erick  William  havine  been  married 

ing  and  tagging  rhymes,  in  essenced  seven  years,  while  stm  Crown  F^noe 

lovelocks  and  soiled  linen;  hence  he  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1713^ 

manfully    abjured  the    same,    and  in  succession  to  lus  deceased  father  | 

through  life  devoted  himself  to  quite  the  !^incess  having  abready  presented 

other  ways — soldiermg,  smoking,  nus-  him  with  four  chUdren,  Friedrich  the 

banding  his  resources,  and  enkrg-  Great  being  the  younffesL  bom  in 

ing  his  estate,  varied  with  raps  of  the  1712.  The  accession  of  Wimelm  wit- 

ratan  upon  tne  contumacious  or  the  nessed  a  total  change  in  the  court  and 

lasy  about  his  perscm,  who  either  re-  the  aspect  of  affairs.    One  hundred 

fiisted  his  authority  or  lent  only'  slug-  chamberlains  were  reduced  to  twelve: 

g'sh  help  in  cariving  out  his  plans,  the  academy  of  sciences  was  dismissea 

>methin^  very  like  brutality  appear^  or  discountenanced;  and  economy^ 

in  the  dnll-sergeant  tyrannv  of  his  usefulness,  and  hard  work  became 

domestic  rule ;  but  some  allowance  the  order  of  the  day.    A  soldier,  Wil- 

must  be  made  for  the  man  and  his  helm  could  not  appreciate  the  worth 

provocations,  something  moreover  for  of  letters,  nor,  devoted  to  work  mate- 

the  outs^ken  rudeness  of  those  times  rial  improvements  bv  very  material 

in  Prussia.    In  no  case  can  we  ac-  means,  could  he  set  a  nigh  value  upon 

quiesee  in  the  terms  employed  by  a  speculation.    What  he  wanted  to  be 

modem  historian  to  chai^M^rize  the  done  could  only  be  effected  by  the 

Great  Wilhelm :  means  of  money ;  not  a  £arthing  th» 

-One  of  the  rtnmgest  beings  of  whom  T^f!?  J^^  ^^S^'lf'^rf 

hktory  give,  us  any  faitelHg^ce-of  a  ^"^^  ^^^^^  F^^^^^     aZ^  ^^ 

temp^  w  violent  and  trngoylmable  that  account  could  not  be  rendered    Hifl 

hia  pamion  almofft  amounted  to  mad-  ostentatious  father,  too,  had  doubtless 

DeM— 4>f  an  avarice  to  ezcesdre,  even  In  kept  him  bare  of  cash,  when  Wilhelm 

has  ^outh,  that  be  hardly  allowed  his  wascrown  prince,  that  the  king  might 

family  the  means  of  subsistence — of  a  lavish  his  stores  on  imitating   the 

nature  so  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  courtly  e3q)en(iiture  of  the  elder  Kings^ 

humajity,  as  to  have  twice  attempted  ^g  the  frog  in  the  fable  might  imitate 

tijehfeofhiseldestwn,  first  by  his  own  ^he  ox;  and   this  early  denial   of 

^k  tSi"      "'*'^^'  ^  ™^^       *  command  of  money  would  make  its 

ocK  inai.  possession  more  coveted  now,  and  its 

Nearly  all  the  events  of  the  Hfe  of  retention  more  desirable,  when,  as 

Wilhelm  are  notoriously  at  odds  with  monarch  himself,  he  obtamed  control 

this  extreme  and  unfair  estimate  of  of  the  exchequer.    But  this  was  not 

his  character  ;  and  we  heartily  yield  avarice,  as  his  daughter  Wilhelmma 

VOJU  UIL — NO,  CCCZIIL  ^ 
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that  it  had  swelled  into  a  man  visible  of  the  oeremoxdesySaooeeded  the  father 
throughout  wide  Europe  ;  further,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  with  as 
traoeaole  on  the  map  of  the  world,  decided  a  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
With  the  process  of  its  growth,  from  warrior,  was  a  hufiy,  passionate,  ip»^ 
its  primoidial  nucleus,  we  have  no-    Achilles,  with,  at  the  bottom,  all  the 

thing  to  do  in  our  review,  beyond  sim-  angry   Greek's  real    tenderness    of 

ply  recording  the  fact  that  it  has  been  heart. 

so ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  manner.  In  the  present  half  of  his  memoir 
has  both  fiilly  and  lucidly,  and,  we  Mr.  Carlyle  has  taken  for  his  hero  an 
may  add,  very  lengthily  investigated,  entirely  different  person  from  hia 
stage  by  stage,  the  development  of  an  special  subject  Freaerick  the  Great ; 
electorate  into  a  kingdom,  wit  and  namelv,  his  hero's  father,  Friedrich 
wisdom  combining  in  his  resume  to  Wilhelmthe  First,  whose  career  to  our 
make  chronology  as  pleasant  as  a  thinking  displays  more  of  the  ideal 
play,  and  the  details  of  the  antiqua-  heroic  than  tne  son's.  The  volumes, 
nan  no  less  attractive  than  a  romance,  when  the  work  is  completed,  ^ 
The  disasters  of  the  Thirtv  Years'  War  thus  divide  themselves  into  two  dis- 
had,  indeed,  reduced  the  house  of  tinct  memoirs  :  the  Iliad  of  the  man 
Brandenburgh  to  the  last  stage  of  dis-  of  action,  to  be  followed  by  the 
tress ;  troops,  commerce,  alliimces,  re-  Odyssey  of  the  man  of  craft  This 
sources,  well-ni^  annihilated,  and  may  be  an  error  in  the  publication  as 
all  but  totally  swept  awav ;  but  the  a  work  of  art;  but  the  pleasant  result 
Great  Elector,  who  received  the  heavy  to  the  reader  is  a  dilogy  where  he 
charge  of  his  dominions  in  this  lowest  only  expected  a  drama.  By  a  stroke 
stage  of  inanition  and  ruin,  retrieved  of  the  author's  pen,  the  reader  wins 
the  lost  state  of  things,  and  bequeath-  a  hundred  per  cent  The  capital  is 
ed,  in  1688,  the  year  of  our  own  great  doubled  as  the  interest  is  divided,  and 
revolution,  a  prosperous  and  flourish-  bio^phy  gains  all  that  the  art  of 
Ing  patrimony  to  his  son,  the  first  king,  criticism  loses.  It  is  obvious  too, 
Freaerick  the  First  did  not  squan-  we  may  urge  this  in  apology  of  Car- 
den  but  he  did  not  acc^uire ;  his  spe-  lyle's  course  of  procedure,  that  in  the 
ciai  faculty  being  plajring  at  kings —  early  vears  of  his  hero,  the  treatment 
processiomzitig,  and  pageantry — not  said  hero  received  from  his  male 
consolidation,  imposing  royalty,  or  vi-  parent  counts  for  a  considerable  part 
gorous  soldiering.  in  his  training — ^the  very  rough  rid- 

A  trait  or  two,  drawn  by  his  queen,  ing-school  in  which  he  learned  some 

will  exhibit  the  general  estimate  of  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  his 

this  sovereign  held  b^  those  most  life.    Wilhelm  is  thus  a  prominent 

familiar  with  his  qualincations.  Con-  figure  for  a  len^hened  period,  but 

versing  with  Leibnitz,  the  first  Presi-  Carlyle  makes  him  more  than  this, 

dent  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science  more  interesting,  more  able^  more  ad- 

and  Philosophv,  the  philosopher  com-  mirable  (with  a  thousand  infirmities 

plimented  the  lady  on  her  intellectual  of  temper  it  is  true)  than  his  successor, 

powers,  and  her  love  of  investigation ;  whose  name  gives  a  title  to  the  me- 

m  that  she  desired  to  know  the  why  or  moir  :  and  we  must  confess  that  with 

the  why  itself,  and  penetrate  to  the  ourselves  he  is,  and  alwa^  has  been, 

ultimate  causes  of  things.    The  infi-  the  f^reater  favourite.    He  had  the 

nitdy  little  was  broached  to  her  as  one  solidity  and  determination  of  charac- 

of  the  current  investigationsof  the  day,  ter  to  throw  himself  loose  fh)m  the 

amongst  other  topics,  when  her  ma-  traditionarv   policy  of  his  father's 

jesly  replied :  "Don't  talk  to  me  of  court,  ere  tne  remains  of  that  father 

the  infiniment  j>etit^  for  I  see  it  daily,  were  cold  in  death,  and  to  enter  on  a 

Am  I  not  the  wife  of  Frederick]"  course  of  rigid  eoonomv  and  stem 

Again,  on  her  death-bed,  the  sa-  self-denial  (retrieving  tne  revenues 

gadous  lady  said  she  was  going  to  of  the  monarchy  and  compelliDgt|f 

give  her  husbuid  a  fresh  occasion  to  respect  of  his  people,  and  ^jgf  " 

mdulge  his  fondness  for  spectacle^  in  bouring  sovereigns),  — ^ 

the  adequate  furnishing  of  ner  fimeral  only  be  imdertaksn 

pageant  noble  instincts  «H|j 

To  this  prince,  into  whose  body  of  purpose, 
had  evidently  passed  by  some  process       How  truly 

of  transmigration  the  soul  of  a  master  of  his  po 


oBeBMM^MitBaclTiBtbc  !■!  Miiiiiiaiin  III  iImI  ■im  liiiwiM 

t  hM  on  TiifB  ra*  a  dartB-  sad  w-iwitm^  mt  v^u  a«  mdratiy 

asthcGnuFiiedika  |)R*e«i  hkOvriaa  c*  t^  Bnwenli^ 

hiMdf  6w  of  ii>e  uri  wn  of  u.U  bi^« 

~  ■!  itf  Li*  cacba'  Fnnkrirk  Wiiiium  ■ 

ike   trade    hk  the  bidj  of  hk  <i-.4i^  a  fuitMa  of 

'  tikai  toe  biAse  'jf  HaiX'rer  :  boi  kwl  tbe 

-      ttt 
1   wife"*  Tinne,    i 

Inlkr   f<J—M,  TMB  tlkeir  tale  ■  afbrvank,  ^ix^ja^  a  tMkf  a 

wpfcwd,  viD  pra^L    Hail  Frinl-  JOA  t>]r  btf  (KTai^s-  «*  me>ir^.ii^  ia 

ikk  tkeGicai  1 1  auii  A  twIt  ■  wiar  uc  oibmru  of  iut  ^m^i-i^a.     hao 

iiJii|<Maij.  a  dicaBij  doobur  cr  in-  erciy  ^'lii^cal  pie  tiw  peisfied  ia 

Add,  aad  a  aoMtaUc  iiUni/mr.  ail  liin^cv  Ikt  fiikZ^n  with  an  iu&tn*- 

fcalifi  .In  iiiigjil  lull  IPMJI  li  iliiiiiiil  xun  a^crct    (ti.<.-i<iai.    f'*-   tiiey  bmI 

a  (lace  ta  tbe  ptikfT  of  n^  amlnt-  «nti)  khm  trryxa  d>'fii  in  the  enona 

ikaB,bat  aobMta'aiidbfaTH'iliftiiiC'  of  br   iil-ailrMn]  mAOsarna,  aad 

tka  had  beea  reMrred  for  hia  lioa  oea«t<«Hd  a  Th'Tiwii  laroea  ia  tlM 

Mcli  nm^iiaiil  h  nwnra.     TIih  it  r-jtonic  btwA  of  Iwr  hiuiiwid,  Uiak 


kiac-<nA  (Ud    loaa  tjtKt  lo  u>«  «h->ie  famijj.  Fred- 
aot  lieiamaaaliath£Bi%Biite-plaf-    erkk  HLiiaiB  tonnz  bHB   married 


I  tagapng  rIvaMa,  ia  CBKactd    Km  jnean,  vhik  nill  CWva  Piiaea 

kaaadaoiledliaa;  beoec  he    caaM  bcr  tbe  tLruae  in  the  jear  171^ 

~-      '-'    ia  III!  I  !■!  II  t>]  hu  deeeaaed  fuhe*-: 

the  Priaceaa  haripg  aiitad;  preamtM 

^ bim  arhii  f«ir  chiitUWL  Friedneh  tha 

,  aad  oiiat:;-    Gieat  beiag  the  tuddmi,  bota  ia 

■"  BM»  <*  Wuheha  WTt- 

, .^_ „ . anze  in  the  oamaad 

buj  ah««t  hi*  pttmm,  who  etther  re-  the  aq<m  of  adaua.  Om  boadnd 
MMed  fak aatkontf  or  kat  <mlf  thig-  ehamMriaiiw  vrrc  redaMil  to  tvdre: 
^^  hdp  ia  eanriiw  oat  hit  pbiM.  ttteafa<ieni*'rf  foeTtcea— aHiimita 
' '  rei7  like  bnuaJitT' afifitan  cr  dt.*'i'i<iiiKrmDF»>l ;  aad  eeafDMBf, 
I  tjiannj  of  hk    uccfalDeia,  aod   hud    wjA   hmuM 


»   aiioaaiMK  ti^  unkr  of  the  daj.    AaoMSo',  Wil- 

B  and  hi*  h«^Jm  coold  not  ig-i^ntriate  the  wcnh 

^  —  jnanrfar  of  kttera,  nor,  dcruted  to  woik  BBrt*- 

tfaeoatanAearndeaeHcd'thoae  timea  rial  improTementA  bj  raj  aiaterial 

ia  Pmij.     Ia  no  tmt  «aa  we  ac-  muBH,  maid  be  f^  a  high  nhie  apna 

qnieaee  ia  the  l«fBi  eaiptojcd  hf  a  qteeaUtiofL    What  he  nnted  to  ba 

ModefB  bJatcri^  to  duiactezim  the  d/>«e  tfjold  oulj  be  eSected  b^  the 

Gnat  WOUk  :  aieant  of  money  ;  ofA  a  fanhins  thea 

■•  "^  '  imni^t™™— o.  .      -^  „^  tie  r«»«iered.    His 

a  CMfcer,  loo,  had  d'fflbtk» 

kept  hn  bare  of  ca«h,  vhra  ^  Llbelm 
pnnee,  that  the  kine  mi^t 
Htm  on  imitaniiif  tbe 
Mtditure  of  tbe  elder  kiDg]^ 
;in  the  U,\iit  lutgbt  iniiute 
■ad  thii  eaiij  tknial  of 
of  iDMK:;  vould  make  ita 
jsMin  ovrttd  to*",  and  ita 
more  desraHe,  whta,  aa 
imset^  he  olitaiDed  amtni 
hi^ip^t.    But  this  waa  aoC 
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out  England ;  that,  haying  found  in  German,  into  the  general  course  of 
Rugby  a  low  type  of  an  English  pub-  study,  although  he  assigned  a  subor- 
lic  school  he  not  only  made  it  a  pat-  dinate  place  to  them ;  and  thus  he 
tem  of  education,  but,  throusrh  its  in-  succeeded  to  an  extent  hitherto 
fluence,  raised  the  tone  of  all  public  thought  impracticable,  in  reconciling 
schools  in  England ;  that  he  |B;aye  a  the  <uaim8  of  classical  study  with  the 
moral  quality  to  the  education  of  requirements  of  those  who  adyocate 
t^e  young,  wnich  disseminated  itself  mere  leaniing  in  education.  Perhaps 
throughout  the  nation,  and,  at  this  his  boys,  when  compared  with  tne 
moment  has  the  best  effects ;  and  that  best  specimens  of  Eton  and  Winches- 
he  proyed,  in  many  distinmished  in-  ter,  were  somewhat  deficient  in  yerbal 
8tance&  how  it  was  possible  to  com-  scholarshii),  but  they  usually  showed 
bine  the  freedom  and  manliness  of  a  superiority  in  power  of  thought, 
public  school  life,  with  the  obedience  in  originality,  and  comprehensiyeness 
and  gentQenessofa  Christian  character,  of  culture ;  and  by  degrees  it  became 
And,  although  his  success  as  an  author  admitted,  that  of  English  public 
was  not  e<iually  great,  and  his  work  schools.  Rugby  was  the  &:8t  in  giying 
at  Ru^by  is  the  real  monument  of  his  a  useful  education, 
fame,  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  It  was,  howeyer,  in  the  moral 
that  the  tendency  of  his  writings —  training  of  his  school  that  Arnold's 
setting  aside  the  merit  they  actually  genius  was  so  conspicuous.  It  was  not 
possess — is  peculiarly  calculated  to  only  that  he  inspired  the  subordinate 
raise  the  tone  of  thought  with  regard  masters  with  much  of  his  own  eager- 
to  history  and  politicsd  science.  ness  to  check  yice,  disobedience^  and 
It  is  impossiole  to  estimate  the  in-  bullying :  that  he  succeeded  in  iden- 
fluence  of  Arnold  at  Rusby  by  any  tifying  tne  youth  of  the  sixth  form 
detail  of  his  method  of  sdiool  educa-  with  nis  own  notions  of  what  a  school 
tion.  The  system  was  nothing  with-  should  b&  and  made  them  the  con- 
out  the  man,  whose  singular  udll  in  ductors  of  a  good  influence  through 
training  up  the  youthful  mind,  re-  their  associates ;  and  that  he  manaeed 
markaole  aptitude  for  imparting  use-  to  make  all  his  pupik  aware  that  they 
fill  knowledge,  and  open,  manly,  and  were  under  a  just  yet  encouraging 
energetic  character,  were  the  reason  {;oyemment  wmch,  without  oppres»- 
of  ite  peculiar  success.  Something,  ing  them,  had  the  best  effects  on  their 
howeyer,  may  be  said  of  it  as  the  naturea  Arnold  had  a  sin^ar  and 
manoeuyres  of  a  great  general  may  be  most  happy  faculty  of  enlisting  to 
recorded,  though  we  possess  his  per-  his  side  tne  sympathies  of  the  young ; 
yading  genius  no  longer.  At  Rugby  they  felt  that  if  they  conducted  them- 
Amold  insisted  upon  the  principle —  selyes  well  he  would  be  their  sincere 
then  yery  unpopular  with  tne  Reform-  and  real  friend ;  he  drew  out  t^tgener- 
ing  party — ^that  the  study  of  the  clas-  ous  temper,  so  common  in  boys,  which 
sicai  languages  is  the  best  discipline  rewards  trust  by  confidence  and  re- 
fer the  young  mind :  and  it  is  chiefly  spect ;  and  while  he  puidt^ed  seyerely 
owing  to  his  consistency  in  this  any  instances  of  meanness  and  false- 
opinion,  and  to  the  success  of  his  appli-  hood  he  was  alwayB  ready  to  reward 
cation  of  it,  that  we  now  hear  no  more  acts  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  always 
of  the  bad  effects  of  teaching  so  much  anxious  to  proye  that  his  school 
Greek  and  Latin.  But  he  made  the  was  worthy  of  his  esteem.  Add  to 
study  of  the  dead  languages  more  this  a  keen  insight  into  youthful 
usenil  than  it  had  been,  by  laying  less  character — a  manner  at  once  com- 
stress  upon  mere  scholarship  than  manding  and  affectionate — a  method 
hitherto  had  been  customary,  by  of  teachingequally  familiar  and  autho- 
teaching  his  boys  to  coiudder  language  ritatiye — a  nature  singularly  manly, 
philosophically  rather  than  yeroally,  truthfrd,  and  eamest--and  we  can 
D}r  directing  their  attention  to  the  obtain  some  notions  of  the  influence 
mines  of  fruitfril  knowledge  which  are  he  exercised  in  making  Rugby  con- 
contained  in  the  great  writers  of  Greece  form  to  his  ideal  of  a  Christian  schooL 
and  Rome,  and  by  treating  the  phi-  That  there  were  man^  instances  of 
losophy  and  history  of  the  ancients»  irregjolar  conduct  within  it — ^that  it 
with  a  constant  reference  to  their  had  its  cases  of  profiif;acy,  of  wicked- 
modem  successors.  He  also  intro-  ness  and  of  insubordination,  we  need 
duced  mathematics,  and  French  and  searoely  inform  our  readers ;  but  as 
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a  whole  it  was  a  remarkalde  specimen  and  social,  rather  than  poUtica]^  it  is 

o£  good   government,   admmistered  not  strange  that  he  found  himself 

to  a  great  extent  by  the  boys  them-  isolated  from  all  |)arties,  and  under  a 

selves,  and  yet  everywhere  influenced  kind  of  ostracism  in  opinion.  He  now 

by  the  head  master.  Perhaps  the  best  underwent  the  fate  of  thinkers  and 

euiogimn  on  it  is  to  be  found  in  these  writers  on  public  questions,  who  are 

words  <rf  Dr.  Moberly — ^himself  a  ri-  too  profound  and  original  for  their 

Tal  but  not  the  less  a  just  critic  : —  age ;  he  began  to  be  denounced  by 

<«T.^  ..^«t..**^Tw   A..»^M*. ,.<y»  ^£®  High  Church  party,  to  be  dis- 

sc^^J^SArtX^^uSTy^of™^  tnxsted^by  the  Ef  g^^^^^^  to  be 

itnaigth  of  character,  fower  of  iSS!  »<Joffed  at  by  the  Tones,  and  to  be 

ence  and  piety,  which  none  who  erer  considered  hy  the  Whigs  as  visionary 

came  near  him  could  mistake  or  qnes-  and   impracticable.      Many  persons, 

lion,  the  carrying  out  of  this  improve-  also,  not  unfriendly  to  him,  were  of 

ment  in  our  schools  \b  mainly  attribute  opinion  that  the  master  of  a  public 

able.    He  was  the  first.    It  soon  began  school  should  never  meddle  with  po- 

to  be  matter  of  observation  to  us  in  the  lineal  questions ;  and  thus  about  the 
Umvewity  that  his  pupils  brought  qmte  1828-1833,  Arnold,  on  the  whole, 

?o^Sh^;^cTwTiSewXl^^^  ^as  in  little  acci.unt  in' general  esti! 

I  do  not  speak  of  opinions;   but  his  naaxion.  ,.,,.. 

pupils  were  thoughtful,  manly-minded,  .   Gradimlly,  however,  his  authonty 

conscious  of  duty  and  obligation  when  increased,  if  not  yet  his  popularity,  as 

they  first  came  to  college.    -    *    We  Rugby  began  to  show  the  fruits  of 

cordially  acknowledged  the  immense  im-  his  teaching,  and  as  the  mind  of  Eng- 

provement  in  their  character  in  respect  land  was  influenced  by  that  move- 

of  morality  and  personal  piety,    and  ment  of  thought,  which,  commencing 

kjoked  on  Br.  Arnold  as  exercising  an  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  entering 

influence  for  good  ^l»|cb^or  how jnany  ^;^^^^  j^         ^  knowledge  and 

'^  relimous  and  political  beliefs,  and  has 

It  was  also  during  his  tenure  of  maae  the  intellect  of  this  generation 

Rugby  that  Arnold  wrote  the  diflerent  so  much  deeper  and  more  earnest  than 

works  which  form  the  real  measure  of  it  had  been  for  a  long  antecedent  pe- 

his  intellect    In  1827  he  published  riod.  That  movement  was  a  vigorous 

a  pamphlet  on  the  CathoUc  question,  and  happv  reaction  against  the  Tory- 

wnich  shadows  forth  his  theory  of  ism,  the  Utilitarianism,  and  the  shal- 

Church  and  State ;  and  this  was  subse-  low  ignorance  of  the  age  which  inhe- 

2uentJy  followed  by  a  tract  upon  rited  the  philosophy  of  the  last  cen- 
/hurch  Reform.  His  peculiar  metnod  tury,  and  yet  was  reduced  into  inac- 
of  dealing  with  these  subjects —the  tion  by  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
wide  generalizations  he  brought  to  bear  lution ;  and  although  it  has  thwarted 
npon  politics — the  novel  principles  old  opinions  on  almost  every  national 
he  in1a*oduced  into  his  arguments —  question,  has  substituted  new  watch- 
his  bold  departure  from  the  beaten  words  for  antiquated  shibboleths,  and 
paths  of  opinion — his  somewhat  into-  has  introduced  ideas  into  Church  and 
lerant  mode  of  regarding  the  views  of  State  which  rebel  against  our  forefa- 
others — his  utter  disregard  for  cher-  thers'  notions,  it  has  had  an  influence, 
iahed  or  respectable  prejudices — his  upon  the  whole,  valuable  and  purify- 
active  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  ing.  The  symptoms  of  that  move- 
reform — and  his  sanguine  trust  in  ment,  as  is  well  known,  began  in  the 
the  possibilitv  of  changing  institu-  rise  of  the  Broad  Church  and  Kew- 
tions  for  the  better — exposed  him  in  manite  parties,  as  distinguished  from 
tiiese  works  to  much  adverse  criticism  the  Erastian  High  Church-men ;  in  the 
and  condemnation.  About  this  time,  growth  of  more  lil)eral  modes  of 
also,  he  wrote  a  good  deal  on  the  thought  among  the  Evangelicals  and 
social  condition  of  Sigland — then  ex-  Dissenters ;  in  the  decline  of  the  nar- 
olting  in  the  fruition  of  the  Reform  row  creed  of  Eldon  and  Percival  in 
Bill ;  and  as  he  looked  on  that  mea-  politics ;  in  the  spread  of  enlarged  no- 
sure  with  much  less  complacency  than  tions  as  regards  the  mission  and  func- 
was  usuallv  the  case  with  the  Liberal  tions  of  government ;  and,  above  all, 
party,  and  as  he  thought  that  the  in  the  ditfusion  of  a  better  feeling  be- 
real  wants  of  the  nation  were  mor^d  tween  the  richer  and  poorer  classes  of 
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EnglaaoL  It  was  natiiral,  as  this  spirit  mat  deal  in  the  estiination  of  scho- 
of  change  grew  more  actiye  and  pro-  Un  ;  it  was  felt  that  he  had  a  real 
ductive,  that  Amold^s  reputation  genius  for  elacidatins  the  scenes  of 
should  increase,  and  that  he  himself  the  classic  age,  and  that  he  had  con- 
should  e^pathiEe  with  several  of  its  siderable  powers  of  historical  descrip- 
tendendes;  and.  accordingly^  about  tion.  His  Thucrdides  was  soon  after- 
the  year  1836,  he  was  less  isolated  wards  followed  py  his  Roman  History, 
from  all  parties  than  hitherto  he  had  a  fragment  of  one  of  three  important 
been ;  he  had  approximated  on  many  works  which,  in  the  phrase  of  Tacitus, 
points  to  Broaa  Church  opinion^  "he  had  set  apart  for  old  ase,"  name- 
though  still  by  no  means  identified  ly,  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
with  them :  and  he  had  commenced  ment,  a  Treatise  upon  Church  and 
a  fierce  ana  uncompromising  oppojsi-  State,  and  a  History  of  Rome  from 
tion  to  the  new  school  of  Newmanite  Romulus  to  Charlemagne.  This  his- 
theology.  To  this  school  he  always  tory,  as  is  weU  known,  only  reached 
showM^an  invincible  repugnance ;  he  three  volumes,  of  which  the  last  was 
considered  its  teachin^^  false  and  su-  published  after  his  deatbi  and  did  not 
perstitioufiL  and  inconsistent  with  the  receive  his  final  corrections :  and,  as  it 
Church  or  England;  he  perceived  does  not  conclude  even  the  second 
tiiat,  in  elevating  the  status  of  the  Punic  war,  it  cannot  be  considered 
priesthood,  and  investing  them  with  more  than  a  detached  specimen  of  his 
a  supernatural  dknity,  it  made  a  se-  genius.  It  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
verance  between  them  and  their  flocks  attention  on  its  appearance,  and  for 
which  wasincompatibie  with  his  ideal  some  years  was  the  text-book  on  the 
of  Church  and  State,  and  he  thought  early  centuries  of  Rome ;  and,  even 
that,  practically,  it  was  anactoftreach-  now,  although  its  authority  has  suf- 
ery  for  its  {professors  to  continue  in  fered  from  the  discovery  of  the  errors 
our  communion.  These  views,  which  of  Niebuhr,  whose  theories  it  impU- 
happened  to  be  popular,  of  course  citly  follows,  its  remarkable  merits 
earned  for  him  a  oetter  hearing  than  are  fully  appreciated.  It  is  probably 
hitherto  he  had  attained ;  but,  on  the  the  best  history  in  our  language  for 
other  hand,  they  increased  his  enemies  the  period  between  the  death  of  Gib- 
at  Oxford,  which  had  become  the  fo-  bon  and  the  appearance  of  Lord  Ma- 
cus  of  Newmanite  opinions ;  and  this  eaulaVs  volumes.  It  shows  a  pro- 
feeling  was  embittered  by  an  angry  foundand  thoroughly  mastered  know- 
article  which  he  ^frote  in  the  ^c/in-  ledge  of  classical  times ;  a  perfect  ap- 
burgh  Review^  upon  the  occasion  of  prehension  of  the  tone  of  ancient  opi- 
the  crusade  against  Dr.  Hampden,  nion,  as  regards  religious,  politiad, 
On  the  whole,  though  in  1836-r7-8,  and  social  probleiQS ;  a  clear  under- 
his  reputation  had  risen,  and  the  sue-  standingof  the  factions  of  early  Rome ; 
cess  of  his  work  at  Rugbv  was  gene-  an  extraordinary  skill  in  reproducing 
rally  admitted,  he  was  stiU  unpopular  the  topography  of  its  era ;  and  great 
among  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  was  vividness  or  external  description  as 
not  much  liked,  by  any  section  ofthem,  regards  scenery  and  militoiy  events, 
and  was  considered  somewhat  of  a  And  the  third  volume,  which  restores 
meddler  and  theorist  in  politics.  the  career  of  Hannibal  to  us,  is  an 
In  the  meantime,  his  edition  of  admirable  specimen  of  clear  and  even 
Thucydides  had  been  published,  and,  brilliant  narrative,  in  some  points  fd- 
in  1838,  it  had  abeady  become  out  or  together  equal  to  the  subject,  and  only 
print  Other  editions,  even  by  Eng-  wanting,  perhaps,  in  that  creative 
lishmen,  show  deeper  scholarship:  power  which  is  the  proof  of  the 
but  the  great  histonan  has  never  had  highest  historical  genius.  We  wotdd 
a  commentator,  in  any  language,  who  classify  the  desoiptions  of  the  passap;e 
has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  his  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  crowning  vic- 
spirit,  so  perfe<^y  explained  and  illus-  toiy  of  Cannse,  as  among  the  finest 
trated  his  geofpniphy,  so  well  deve-  militaij  pieces  in  our  language, 
loped  his  p^nihar  characteristics,  and  During  the  years  between  1838  and 
those  of  the  age  about  whicn  he  1842,  there  was  a  marked  and  sudden 
wrote,  or  so  admirably  shown  the  ap-  reaction  in  favour  of  Arnold,  among 
pUcability  of  his  solemn  wisdom  to  many  men  of  all  opinions,  and  by 
the  events  and  politics  of  other  pe-  some  he  was,  jterhaps,  unduly  appre- 
riods.     This  work  raised  Amola  a  elated:    The  boys  he  had  educated  at 
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Roffby  were  now  in  early  manhood,  bis  luminouB  ezpoeition  of  difficnit 
an^  as  a  body,  were  testifying  bril-  principles ;  his  clear  and  exhaustive 
liantly  to  his  success  as  an  instructor,  analysis  of  periods  of  history  ;  his 
The  strong  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  picturesque  touches  of  description ; 
nation  against  the  Newmanite  theo-  and  his  manly,  chaste,  and  unaffected 
logian,  made  them  sympathise  with  stvle^  were  generally  appreciated  and 
one  of  the  ablest  antagonists  of  the  admired.    It  was  not  only  that  seve- 
rarty ;  even  the  majori^  of  the  High  nd  of  Arnold's  antagonists  at  Oxford 
Chmtm  and  Eyangelical  clergy,  who,  took  pride  in  doing  honour  to  his  ge- 
a  few  jreaiB  before,  had  looked  upon  niua,  and  acknowledged,  in  attendmg 
him  with  aversion,  began  now  to  ad-  upon  him  as  a  Professor,  that  a  debt 
mit  they  had  been  somewhat  in  error;  was  due  to  him  from  past  injustice. 
he  was  claimed  by  the  Broad  Church  The  success  of  Arnold  proved  that^ 
school  as  one  of  their  most  powerful  although  the  professorial  system  was 
supporters ;  and,  generally,  the  pub-  then   almost  extinct  at   Oidbrd,  it 
lie  opinion  of  England  recognised  his  could  obtain  general  empathy,  and 
moru  and  intellectual  greatness.   Be-  be  of  real  value,  if  well  a£niiustered 
sid^  as  the  strong  ^lairty  feeling,  as  by  proper  instruments;  and  it  became 
respects  politics,  which  had  run  so  the  signal  for  that  great  academic  reac- 
hign  some  time  before,  began  to  col-  tion  which  has,  by  this  time,  restored 
lapse,  or  turn  towards  other  objects,  that  system  at  the  Universily  with  no- 
his  own  views  on  political  questions  ble  promise  of  results  in  Church  and 
became  less  promment,  while  their  State.  Itis  not,  therefore,  too  much  to 
general  and  (ordinal  principles  were  say — and  this  is  not  the  least  of  his  tri- 
more  fairly  examined ;  and  nis  atten-  nmphs  in  the  cause  of  education — 
tion  was  more  fully  directed  than  that  this  valuable  and  most  unexpect- 
ever  to  the  social  condition  of  the  ed  reform  may  ultimately  be  ascribed 
poorer    classes    in    England, — then  to  the  influence  of  Arnold, 
threatened  with  Chartism,  and  un-  In  1842  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
dergoing  much  general  suffering.    In  reputation.     He  was  meditating  a 
this  pursuit  he  had  men  of  all  parties  second  series  of  lectures,  and  a  con- 
as  his  fellow-labouiers;  and,  although  tinuation  of  his  ''Roman  History,'* 
his  notions  as  regards  Chartism  were,  and  was  hopefullv  looking  forward 
perhaps,  still  considered  visionary,  his  to  the  time  when  ne  could  devote  his 
seal,  nis  energy,  and  his  lofty  hu-  life  to  the  other  great  subjects  he  had 
manity,  were  appreciated  by  persons  selected ;  when  death  suddenly  inter- 
of  the  most  opposite  opinions.    This  posed,  and  he  was  taken  away.    It  is 
sadden  popularity,  however,  was  veiy  needless  to  dwell  upon   the  regret 
remarkable ;  it  is  not  easy  to  account  which  was  felt  for  his  loss — upon 
entirely  for  it;  and  we  may  recognise  the  many  tiibutes  which  were  paid 
in  it  one  of  those  generous  impul^  so  to  his  memory,  by  men  of  every  shade 
honourable  to  the  free  judgment  of  of  opinion — and  upon  the  honour  in 
En^^and,  to  make  amends  for  past  in-  which  his  pupils  stiU  hold  his  name, 
justice  hj  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  In  the  language  of  his  favourite  Thu- 
of  its  object  cydides,  *'  His  countrv  is  his  monu- 
In  1841,  Arnold  was  appointed  Pro-  ment,"  in  so  far  as  iEm^land  ever  re- 
fessor  of  Modem  Historv  at  Oxford,  cognises  worth  and  abihty.    Besides, 
and  in  Lent  Term,  1842,  he  delivered  we  have  no  space  for  panegyric^  and 
his  first  course  of  lectures  before  the  can  only  say  a  few  words  upon  his  at- 
University.    The  success  he  obtained  tainments  in  the  different  spheres  of 
was  at  once  unexpected  and  signifl-  theology,  speculation,  and  history. 
cant    It  was  a  tribute  to  his  merit,  I. — As  a  theologian,  Arnold  may  be 
a  generous  welcome  to  a  noble  thinker  called  a  Christian  Kationalist    He 
and  writer,  and  the  expression  of  a  was  not  deeply  read  in  Patristic  learn- 
deep  want  on  the  part  of  Oxford.    A  ing,  and  held  the  works  of  divines  in 
liffge  and  distinguished  audience  went  somewhat  too  low  account,  consider- 
ro^larly  to  hear  him  :  and  they  who  ing  them  generally  as  over  dogmatic, 
witnessed  the  attention  and  almost  or   wanting  in  real  and  discerning 
the  reverence  he  commanded,   can  judgment,  or  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
alone  measure  the  influence  he  had  the   present  generation.    He  had  a 
on  the  University.    It  was  not  only  rooted  aversion  to  the  doctrines  of 
that  his  aUlity  waa  recognised ;  that  Rome,  which  he  thought  grossly  su- 
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pentitiouB,  and  to  her  polity,  which  a4iust  laws,  institutions,  opinions,  and 
ne  characterised  as  tainted  with  Juda*  eeneral  habits  to  the  rules  laid  down 
ism,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  by  the  code  of  Ethics.  But  the 
a  truly  Christian  Church ;  and,  as  we  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  when  pro- 
have  seen,  he  considered  any  attempt  perly  understood,  when  divested  of 
to  introduce  them  into  England  as  all  that  is  merely  accidental,  and  laid 
foolish,  wicked,  and  even  treacherous,  out  in  moral  precepts  is,  he  declared. 
And  yet  he  had  little  real  qrmpathy  an  exact  republication  of  the  code  or 
with  the  Low  Church  par^,  espe-  Ethics,  though  of  course  supported  by 
dally  as  regards  their  ideal  of  Chris-  a  Divine  sanction ;  and  from  this  he 
tianduty^  and  their  notion  of  the  office  inferred  that  the  duty  of  aGovem- 
of  Christianity  in  the  world  ;  and  al-  ment,  as  such,  is  to  disseminate  the 
though  he  leaned  towards  the  school  lessons  of  the  Grospel,  and  to  seek 
of  Copleston,  Whately,  and  Hamp-  to  lead  the  nation  to  a  Christian 
den^  he  differed  in  many  respects  from  life.  From  this  it  followed  that  the 
their  opinions.  It  would  obviously  business  of  a  Church  is  comprised  in 
not  become  us  here  to  enter  the  that  of  a  State ;  tiiat  the  adminis- 
sacred  precincts  of  Theologv,  even  to  tration  of  a  Church  is  one  of  the 
trace  .^jnold's  position  within  them,  functions  of  Government,  and  that 
and  so  we  pass  them  by  with  decent  all  that  may  be  termed  ecclesiastical 
reverence.  Generally  speaking,  how-  action  is  merely  a  manifestation  of 
ever,  we  mi^  say  that  his  reputation  that  which,  essentially,  is  political, 
as  a  divine  consists  in  a  peculiar  skill  although  directed  to  a  religious  pur- 
in  interpreting  the  Scriptures — in  se-  pose.  Hence  he  laid  it  down  that  the 
parating  their  elements  of  history  and  state  included  the  Church  within 
doctrine,  and  distinguishing  between  itself,  and  furthermore  was  identical 
what  is  of  special  application  and  with  it  in  extent :  for.  as  the  subjects 
what  is  for  universal  obedience ;  and  of  a  State  should  all  oe  bound  by  tlie 
further,  in  a  most  successful  art  of  re-  law  of  Christianity,  and  therefore 
ooncihng  the  law  of  Conscience  with  should  visiblv  conform  to  a  Christian 
that  of  tne  Gospel^  and  showing  how  standard  of  doctrine,  Dissenters  from 
Ethics  and  Religion  run  into  each  that  standard  could  not  be  comprised 
other,  and  form  an  harmonious  within  the  State^  could  not  eiyoy  the 
Bvstem  of  faith  for  the  Christian,  rights  of  full  citizenship,  and  were 
Perhaps  the  best  analysis  of  his  views  only  to  be  regarded  as  sojourners  and 
as  a  tneolo^an  is  to  be  found  in  a  aliens.  But  as  prirndfade  it  is  un- 
letter  from  Mr.  Price  to  Mr.  Stanley  just,  and  certainly  it  conduces  to  na- 
on  this  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  tional  weakness,  to  exchide  from  full 
Arnold's  life,  uv  the  latter  gentleman*  dtizenship  any  of  the  members  of  a 
IL— Asa  thinker,  Arnold  ismost  con-  state.  Arnold  lowered  extremely  the 
spicuous  for  his  theory  of  the  Relation  standard  of  Christian  conformity 
of  Church  and  State.  This  theory  is  which  he  thought  the  condition  of 
essentially  that  of  Burke  and  Cole-  complete  political  rights,  and  reduced 
ridge  ;  but  as  no  English  writer  has  it  to  littie  more  than  a  general  assent 
presentedit  as  fullv  as  Arnold^  he  may  to  the  truth  and  obligation  of  the 
oe  considered  to  nave  fixed  it  in  our  Gospel  morality.  Thus,  in  the  instance 

Shilosophy.  He  thought  that  as  the  of  the  British  Empire,  he  would  have 
uty  01  every  individual  is  to  make  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
the  moral  law  the  rule  of  life,  so  that  Constitution,  not  only  all  denomina- 
of  a  nation,  or  aggr^ate  ot  indivi-  tions  of  Christians,  but  even  Uni- 
dualsj  must  necessarily  be  exactly  tarians  and  Socinians,  provided  they 
identical  But  as  the  ufe  of  a  nation  acknowledged  the  Gospel  Ethics, 
is  represented  in  that  of  its  GK)vem-  while  he  would  have  excluded  Jews, 
ment,  he  thought  further  tiiat  it  be-  Infidels,  Idolaters,  and  Mussulmen. 
came  the  duty  of  a  €k)vemment  as  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  Arnold's 
such  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  theory  of  Church  and  State ;  and  we 
moral  law,  and  to  try  and  make  the  shall  only  observe  upon  it,  that  it  can- 
nation's  action  conform  to  it  Hence  not  stand  the  test  of  experience.  It 
he  conddered  that  the  true  relation  does  not  follow,  because  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  State  to  its  subjects  is  that  of  an  of  the  individual  to  conform  to  the 
educator  or  moral  overseer  :  and  tiiat,  moral  or  Christian  law,  that  therefore 
therefore,  it  is  under  an  obligation  to  a  Crovemment  should  seek  to  impress 
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it  on  its  sabjects ;  and  history  tells  us  are  purely  8ecular,or,  as  Sydney  Smith 
that  any  attempt  to  do  so  has  always  called  theuL  '^roast  mutton  and  po- 
ended  in  a  melancholy  failure.  For  in-  lice ;"  and  tnat  it  inculcates  this  mi- 
8tanoe»  the  GovenmientBof  the  middle  portant  truth,  that  if  the  State  cannot 
ages,  and  that  of  the  Puritans  under  enforce  morality  directly,  its  tenden- 
^omwell,  tried  to  enforce  a  moral  des  should  be  in  that  way ;  fuid  there- 
action  in  the  State,  as  distinguished  fore  that  it  should  act  indirectly  to- 
from  mere  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  wards  that  end.  Besides,  even  if  it  em 
the  result  was,  the  prostitution  of  the  in  basing  the  Church  on  too  latitudi- 
Camm  law  to  the  purposes  of  lucre,  narian  a  foundation,  it  operates  as  a 
and  the  hypocrunr  and  nonsense  of  the  noble  protest  against  the  fallacies,  on 
reign  ofsaintSjtobefoUowed  by  the  pro-  the  one  hand,  that  the  Church  is 
fligacyof  the  Restoration.  Nor  is  the  merely  a  priestnood,  on  the  other,  that 
reason  of  the  difference  obscure ;  for  it  is  a  congregation,  secluded  from  the 
whereas  the  will  of  the  individual  world  and  unfittea  for  the  active  du- 
has  power  over  his  volitions,  and  con-  ties  or  citizenship.  From  this  point 
eeivably  could  make  them  obedient  to  of  view  the  theoiy  has  been  very 
perfect  ri^^t,  the  authori^  of  Govern-  valuable  in  elevating  liie  tone  of  na- 
ment  over  its  subjects  is  so  circum-  tional  politics,  and  in  bringing  the 
scribed  Uiat  really  it  can  scarcely  in-  Church  of  England  more  in  nannonj 
fluence  tiieir  conduct  at  all ;  and  thus  with  the  uses  of  society.  Its  ptacti- 
when  it  sets  up  a  high  standard  of  cal  results  may  be  traced  in  we  in* 
moral  practice^  and  seeks  to  adjust  crease  of  education  which  recently 
the  national  lire  to  it,  it  fails  in  doing  has  been  achieved  by  the  State ;  and 
more  than  securing  an  external  con-  in  the  works  of  writers  of  the  school 
formity,  which  soon  d^enerates  into  of  Eingsley,  whose  doctrines,  as  re- 
nullity  or  hypocrisy.  And,  there-  gards  the  functions  of  (Government, 
fore,  while  we  fully  admit  that  the  arethoseof  Arnold,  though,  of  course, 
State,  through  the  medium  of  educa-  also  marked  by  other  influences, 
tion  and  religious  teaching,  should  III. — We  have  already  touched  upon 
indirectly  promote  moral  enos  among  Arnold's  excellencies  as  an  historian, 
its  subjects,  we  deny  that  it  should  and  so  shall  only  add  one  or  two  re- 
directly  attempt  to  obtain  them,  or  marks.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Vi- 
profess  to  make  either  morality  or  co  in  his  views  upon  history,  believing 
any  creed  a  test  of  citizenship.  So,  that  the  laws  of  nistoricaBd  pnenomena 
M^ain,  thoueh  it  may  be  true  in  theory  can  generally  be  traced :  but  he  is  sober 
t£at  the  »ate  might  exercise  the  and  cautious  in  his  doctrines.  The 
functions  of  a  Church,  it  would  essays  in  his  '^Thucydides,"  and  some 
seem  that  no  secular  administration  passages  in  his  '*  Koman  History," 
(^  spiritual  things,  upon  the  principle  comprehend  his  theories  on  this  part 
of  teaching  the  Gospel  generally,  can  of  philosophy,  and  they  will  well  re- 
secure  ev^  a  decent  reverence  for  re-  pay  a  careful  perusal  He  is  deficient 
l^on  ;  that,  on  the  whole,  an  eccle-  m  dramatic  force  as  an  historical  ar- 
aiastical  polity  invested  with  some-  tist,  and  in  fine  perception  of  indivi- 
thing  of  grandeur  and  power,  and  dual  character;  but  his  power  of 
aepairated  nom  temporal  amiirs,  is  the  analysing  the  elements  of  govern* 
best  security  for  Christianity  in  a  na-  ments,  and  the  nature  and  general  re- 
tdon^  and  that  under  whatever  con-  lations  of  parties,  and  his  udll  in  de- 
ception we  view  a  Church,  its  minis-  pictingeztemal  scenery  and  landscape, 
ters  should  not  be  considered  only  as  will  keep  him  in  a  high  place  among 
members  of  a  lay  con^^tion  of  our  historians.  And  although  his  his- 
Christians.  Of  course  this  is  no  place  torical  style  is  not  quite  of  the  high- 
to  enumerate  the  many  other  ai]gu-  est  order,  it  is  so  clear,  logical,  and 
ments  which  might  be  urged  a^painst  picturesque,  so  simple,  m^y,  and 
the  theory ;  but  these  plain  oonadera-  oiergetic,  that  we  scarcely  know  how 
tions  may  show  that  it  cannot  be  reid^  to  particularize  where  it  is  wanting. 
iied  in  actual  politics.  To  our  taste,  a  little  more  fidness  of 
At  the  same  time  there  is  this  value  illustration,  and  more  richness  and 
in  the  theory,  that  it  tends  to  obliterate  copiousness  of  language,  woiQd  have 
the  doctrines  of  Warburton  and  Ben-  been  a  valuable  addition  to  it 
tham,  that  the  olgeets  of  Government 
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DS.  ABNOLD. 


Thx  tiiiie  hat  eome  for  an  impartial  suea  her  reMarckea  among  ua  with  a 

eathnate  of  Arnold.     Sixteen  yean  aingnlar  mixture  of  freedom  and  re- 

haTe  elapaed  ainoe  the  grave  cioaed  yerenoe,  hiH  theory  of  Church  and 

oyer  him  at  Rugl^,amidBt  the  heart-  State  u.perhapa,  more reapected  than 

felt  grief  of  aeyeral  generationa  of  on-  when  B^tham  and  Paley  were  the 

pila,  who  had  had  the  ineiitimable  be-  oraclea  of  our   thinkers.    And,  al- 

nefit  of  hia  teaching :  the  more  sober,  though  recent  oritidam  has  ahown  that 

bat  not  lesa  Bvmpi&tietic,  regret  cf  a  his  impUdt  faith  in  Niebuhr  has  led 

bright  anay  of  diatniguiahea  frienda.  him  astray  in  aeyeral  paasages  of  Bo- 

who  loyed  hia  intelle^nal  and  moral  man  History,  hia  merita  as  an  historian 

matnesB :  the  profound  respect  of  a  can  best  be  appreciated  since  the  ap- 

laige  cin»e  of  adyersaries  in  omnkni,  pearaoee  of  auch  masters  aa  Froude 

who  lamented  the  losaof  anoble  foe;  and LcNrd Macau1ay» 

and  the  mournful  conaeiouanessamoiig  Arnold  was  bom  in  1795.  in  the 

many  of  the  English  nation,  that  a  Isle  of  Wight     He  belonaea  to  an 

good  and  able  man  had  passed  away,  English  family,  of  the  middle  dassi 

who^  wheneyer  he  toudied  upon  pub-  ou&de  the  circle  of  an  aristocracy, 

lie  affiurs,  made  their  rtnal  mterests  then  prejudiced  and  exdusiye,  but 

his  paiamaant  object    Thia  interval  within  that  accustomed  to  receive  the 

baa  not  removed  him  from  us  aaa  hiffhest  education.     At  dght  yeara 

contemporaiT,  or  obscured  the  recol-  old  he  was  sent  to  Warminster  school, 

lections  of  those  who  witnessed  hia  and  thence,  in  1807,  to  Winchester 

career;  and  yet  it  has  ]>laced  him  in  college :  but  his  vacations  were  spent 

that  historical  perspective  in  which  in  the  lale  of  Wight;  and  when  there, 

hia  life  can  be  aeen  in  full  complete-  within  sight  of  the  Piraeus  of  £ng- 

nesa  and  the  character  of  hia  warkB  land,  then  crowded  with  the  trophies 

can  beat  be  determined.    In  addition  and  armaments  of  the  war,  he  acquir- 

to  thia^  it  haa  dianpated  a  mass  of  ed  that  fondness  for  sea  views,  and 

pr^ndieeaoainat  him;  it  has  directed  that  interest  in  naval  and  militaiy 

to  other  oqjects  the  currents  of  opi-  evolutiona  which  fonn  so  marked  a 

nion  which,  some  yeara  ago,  unduly  characteristic  of  hia  writinga     At 

elevated  or  dei^eased  him;  and  it  has  adiool  the  love  of  the  picturesque, 

brooch  the   tendem^   of  English  so  evident  in  his  hiatory,  found  ita 

thought  mto  a  doaer  symiMtthy  with  natural  vent  in  boyish  verses.     He 

him  ^lan  it  ever  displayed  in  hia  Hfe-  was  known  hj  the  name  of  Poet  Ar- 

time    The  generation  that  haa  be-  nold,  a  title  amce  gained  in  manhood 

eome  mature  since  1842  can  better  by  his  gifted  son ;  and,  as  the  readera 

anpredate  hia  speculations  in  theotog^  of  his  ^  Roman  Legends"  might  have 

than  that  which  only  heard  the  out-  expected,  he  had  a  fine  sense  of  the 

break  of  the  conflict  oetween  the  old  beauly  of  our  andent  ballads.     But 

Ehwtian  HiA  Church  doctrines,  the  alreaoy  hia  real  studies  were  history 

An^o-Oathondam  of  ti^  school  of  and  geography.    He  showed  skill  in 

Pusey,  and  the  t^i^^^g  of  the  Evan-  realiiing  to  hia  mind  the  aspect  of 

gelical  and  Diasenting  partiea.    At  countries,  and  their  relations  to  each 

pnaent,  too^  when  ]£iloaophy  pur-  other;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
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had  detected  the  difference,  so  seldom  in  1814,  he  was  elected,  in  the  next 

intelligible  to  boyish  minds,  between  year,  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  then,  as 

'*  the  modest,  unaffected,  and  impar-  now,  the  blue  ribbon  of  an  Oxford 

tial  narratives"  of  the  great  Qreek  graduate.    Within  two  years  he  had 

historians,  and  "the  scandalously  ex-  gained  the  prize  for  both  the  Univer- 

aggerated  boasts  of  the  Latin.writer8."  sity  Essays;  but,  although  there  is 

At  this  timcL  too,  he  probably  betray-  much  vigour  and  freshness  in  these 

ed  that  dlsUketo  the  mere  mceties  of  compositions,  thev  are  not  free  from 

language  which  he  carried  with  him  unripeness  oi  style  and  thought,  and 

into  afterlife,  for  his  scholarship  was  have  certainly  been    surpassed  by 

not  at  all  at  the  level  of  his  powers ;  others  in  the  series.    He  remained  at 

andlhis  Latin  verses  and  attempts  at  Oriel  about  five  years ;  and  when  there 

English  composition  were  somewhat  was  the  associate  of  a  set  of  younff 

crude,  stiff,  and  ungainly.  men,  several  of  whom  were  destined 

At  the  a^e  of  sixteen  he  was  elected  to  influence  deeply  the  mind  of  En£- 
a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Oxford,  land.  Among  them  was  Pusey,  i3- 
and  remained  there  about  four  years  in  readjr  distinguished  for  mediaeval 
the  companionship  of  several  distin-  learning,  the  future  renovator  in  the 
guished  youths,  who  have  sincerisen  to  Church  of  Endand  of  the  tenets  of 
eminence  in  Church  and  State.  His  Laud.  John  Henry  Newman  was 
principal  friends  at  Corpus  were  Keble  there,  full  of  subtle  logic,  destined 
and  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge ;  and  hereafter  to  have  an  iiSuence,  per- 
though  all  three,  in  manhood,  took  haps  still  inappreciable.  There,  too, 
different,  and  often  crossinj^,  Imes  of  was  Hanipden,  one  of  the  founders  or 
life  and  opinion,  it  is  touchmg  to  ob-  the  Broaa  Church  school  of  Theology; 
serve,  in  a  letter  of  the  Jud^e  to  Mr.  and  Whately,  eminently  qualified  to 
Stanley,  how  the  bond  of  this  friend-  restore  and  make  popular  the  study 
ship  was  never  severed;  and  how  each  of  the  moral  sciences;  and  Davison, 
of  them  regarded  it  as  a  pleasing  link  too  soon  removed  from  his  place  on 
of  memory.  At  Corpus  the  abilities  earth,  but  even  now  conspicuous  for 
of  Arnold  began  rapidly  to  be  devel-  brilliant  abilities:  andCopIeston,who, 
oped.  He  gave  great  promise  of  his-  perhaps,  more  tnan  any  man  of  his 
torical  criticism  in  his  studies  of  Hero-  day,  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
dotus  and  Thucydides;  he  mastered  learning  at  Oxford.  When,  in  1815, 
those  portions  of  Aristotie's  ethics  Arnold  entered  this  high  companion- 
and  politics  which  more  especially  re-  ship,  how  few  of  its  members,  how- 
late  to  law  and  ^[ovemment,  and  ever  conscious  of  sreat  powers,  could 
showed  much  aptitude  for  social  even  guess  the  mace  they  were  to 
philosophy ;  and  ne  already  evinced  hold  as  leaders  of  opinion,  or  the  re- 
that  stirong  s^pathjr  with  actual  po-  suits  they  were  to  accomplish  in  their 
Utical  questions  which  was  so  ois-  generation! 

tdnctive  a  feature  of  his  character.  With  these  associations,  and  in  dill- 
AlraBidv,  too,  his  fellow  collegians  had  gent  study,  Arnold  spent  the  years  be- 
leamed  to  admire  in  him  a  nature  tween  1815  and  1820.  In  these  years 
eamest,sanguine.  truthful,  and  manly,  his  faculties,  though  still  growing,  and 
hating  wrong  and  meanness  in  all  their  happily  kept  back  from  a  precocious 
shapes;  sincerely  reverent  of  real  development,  took  a  decided  turn  to- 
(oreatness,  and  ever  anxious  to  reach  wards  theology  and  history,  combined 
the  bottom  of  questions;  but,  per-  with  what  we  may  term  the  social 
haps,  somewhat  intolerant  of  inferior  science.  Unlike  most  Oxford  gradu- 
minda,  a  little  hasty  and  bold  in  form-  ates,  he  also  showed  an  acute  and 
ing  opinions,  and  rather  too  prone  to  earnest  sympathy  with  existing  poli- 
beueve  in  the  efficacv  of  change  in  ame-  tics,  especially  as  regards  the  condition 
Uorating  sodaJ  and  political  institu-  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  then 
tions.  At  this  time,  also,  we  may  re-  suffering  from  the  great  dislocation  of 
mark  that  he  had  not  yet  supplied  his  employment,  that  was  one  of  the  con- 
deficiencies  as  a  scholar ;  andthat^al-  seauenoes  of  the  Peace.  Havingtaken 
though  his  real  powers  were  alr^y  orders  in  1818,  he  married  in  1820, 
acknowledged,  his  undergraduate  ca*  and,  as  his  fellowship  was  held  by  the 
reer  was  not  as  brilliant  as  might  have  tenure  of  celibacy,  he  left  Oxford  after 
been  expected.  a  residence  of  nearly  eleven  years,  and 

Having  taken  a  first  class  in  classics  betook  himself  to  tuition  at  Lalenami 
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near  Staines.  He  remained  about  school  of  Eldon  and  Percival,  as  a 
ei^t  yean  in  this  occupation ;  and  narrow  and  bitted  oligarchy,  who 
these  years,  in  all  probability,  deter-  could  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
mined  the  place  which  he  was  to  hold  He  had  a  moral  sympathy  with  evan- 
in  general  estimation.  They  ^ve  him  gelical  principles  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
an  early  opportunity  for  his  fitting  thought  the  party  ignorant,  and  un- 
work — the  ^ucation  of  the  young —  fit  for  social  life,  and  with  entirely 
and  afforded  him  ami>le  experience  wrong  views  on  the  true  relations  of 
in  it,  while  they  left  aim  leisure  for  Church  and  State.  So,  although  he 
that  study  and  reflection  which  were  agreed  with  the  Whigs  as  regard  the 
soon  to  produce  such  fruitful  results,  policy  of  Reform  in  rarliament^  then 
But,  at  the  same  time,  by  withdraw-  becoming  the  paramount  question  of 
ing  him  from  the  world,  while  still  in  the  day,  ne  thought  their  ideas  some- 
youth,  they  tended  to  form  in  him  what  exclusive  and  superficial  -  he 
those  nabiia  of  inexperienced  theoriz-  disliked  the  economic  school  of  Ben- 
ing  upon  the  most  difficult  problems  tham  and  Homer,  as  one  that  pre- 
of  national  life — of  fixedly  working  ferred  the  lesser  to  the  greater  end  in 
out  his  own  opinions  into  system  pfolitics;  while  he  had  a  peculiar  aver- 
without  much  regard  to  the  actual  sion  to  the  Radical  party,  whom  he 
state  of  affiurs,  or  to  the  adverse  be-  considered  essentially  Jacobin  and  De- 
liefe  (rf"  others — and  of  attacking  ex-  structive.  Having  already  formed  an 
iistuiR  abuses  energetically,  without  ideal  of  what  a  Christian  common- 
weigning  maturely  the  dangers  of  wealth  should  be,  out  of  principles 
dianffe — which  in  some  degree  im-  derived  from  Greek  philosophy  and 
paired  his  intellectual  usefulness.  In  the  Bible,  put  together  by  his  own  in- 
short,  these  years  made  Arnold  what  tellect,  ana  having  resolved  that  that 
he  became — a  great  educator,  a  power-  ide^l  was  applicable  to  England,  it 
fill  thinker,  a  noble  writer,  and  a  bold,  is  not  surprising  tha^  at  this  time,  he 
hut  hasty.  Iconoclast  in  Church  and  stood  in  isolation  from  the  ordinary 
StateL  currents  of  public  opinion.  Besides, 
We  know  fr^m  the  testimony  of  the  age  was  one  of  somewhat  shidlow 
one  of  his  pupils  at  Laleham,  that  and  worn-out  ideas ;  and  since  the 
when  there  Arnold  showed  that  facul-  deeper  thought  which  had  gradually 
ty  of  instruction  which  was  destined  been  forming  in  England  h^  not,  as 
to  become  so  conspicuous  at  Rusby.  yet,  had  fml  time  to  influence  the 
Indeed,  he  devoted  himself  to  tnis,  general  mind,  it  was  natural  that  one 
has  appointed  work,  with  a  zeal,  an  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  profound 
energy,  ftnd  an  affection,  which  recall  thinkers,  should  have  little  in  common 
to  our  minds  the  relations  of  the  with  the  notions  dominant  in  1820- 
Greek  philosophers  to  their  charges.  1827. 

At  the  same  tune  his  intellectual  pro-  In  1827,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
greas  was  rapid ;  the  views  he  sub-  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Hawkins, 
sequently  made  public  were  gradually  Arnold  was  elected  to  the  head  mas- 
fonned ;  and  some  essays  which  he  tership  of  the  school  of  Rugby.  Here 
now  wrote  in  Encydopaddias  and  Re-  his  public  life  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
views,  display  the  vigom*  and  ease  of  menced ;  and  from  this  point  he  be- 
bis  later  compositions.  The  creed  in  comes  conspicuous  as  an  educator  and 
tbeologv  and  politics  which  he  now  an  author.  He  assumed  the  reins  of 
evolved  from  his  studies  and  reflec-  government  at  Rugby  at  a  time  when 
tiona  was  in  marked  contrast  with  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  the 
tiiose  of  the  different  parties  in  Church  public  schools  of  England,  and  when, 
and  State.  But  Arnold  never  essen-  unquestionably,  many  faults  in  their 
tially  modified  it;  and  although  it  system  were  evident  They  were  gene- 
was  not  vet  enunciated  to  the  public,  rally  denounced  as  behind  the  age^  as 
it  had  a&eady  separated  him  widely  imparting  only  an  obsolete  leammg. 
from  most  received  opinions.  He  look-  as  tending  to  make  boys  brutal  and 
ed  with  peculiar  dislike  upon  the  vicious,  and  as  soon  to  yield  to  the 
OrthodoxHighOhnrch  party,  whose  prevalent  mania  for  reform.  Much 
oimodtion  to  Catholic  Emancipation  of  this  clamour  was  undoubtedly  un- 
andto  the  relief  of  the  Dissenters,  he  true,  but  yet  it  was  not  altogether 
oonaidered  equally  selfish  and  unchris-  .  unfounded :  and  it  is  the  peculiar  glory 
tian.  He  condemned  the  Tories  of  the  of  Arnold  that  he  silenced  it  through- 
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out  England ;  that,  haying  found  in  German,  into  the  general  course  of 
Rugby  a  low  type  of  an  Ebglish  pub-  study,  although  he  assigned  a  subor- 
lic  BcnooL  he  not  only  made  it  a  pat-  dinate  place  to  them  j  and  thus  he 
tern  of  education,  but^  through  its  in-  succeeded  to  an  extent  hitherto 
fluence,  raised  the  tone  of  all  public  thought  impracticable,  in  reconciling 
schools  in  Engluid ;  that  he  gave  a  the  claims  of  classical  study  with  the 
moral  quality  to  tne  education  of  requirements  of  those  who  adyocate 
the  young,  wnich  disseminated  itself  mere  leamini^  in  education.  Perhaps 
throughout  the  nation,  and,  at  this  his  boys,  when  compared  with  tne 
moment  has  the  best  effects;  and  that  best  specimens  of  Eton  and  Winches- 
he  proyed,  in  many  distingoished  in-  ter,  were  somewhat  deficient  in  yerbal 
stances,  how  it  was  possible  to  com-  scholanhip,  but  they  usually  showed 
bine  the  freedom  and  manlineHS  of  a  superiority  in  power  of  thought, 
public  school  life,  with  the  obedience  in  onginality,  and  oomprehensiyeness 


and  gentleness  ofa  Christian  character,    of  culture ;  and  by  degrees  it  became 
"    ""     _  ■  -    -      -      -  ^   Eiw^Iisl 

was  not  equally  great,  and  his  work    schools,  Rugby  wa«  the  mrstin  giying 


And,  although  his  success  as  an  author    admitted,    that   of   EWHsh   public 


at  Ru^by  is  the  real  monument  of  his  a  useful  education^ 
fame,  it  must  we  think^  be  admitted  It  waa,  howeyer,  in  the  moral 
that  the  tendency  of  his  writings —  training  of  his  school  that  Arnold's 
setting  aside  the  merit  they  actually  genius  was  so  conspicuous.  It  was  not 
possess — ^is  peculiarly  calculated  to  only  that  he  inspired  the  subordinate 
raise  the  tone  of  thought  with  regard  masters  with  much  of  his  own  eager- 
to  histoiy  and  political  science.  ^  ness  to  check  yice,  disobedience^  and 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  in-  bullying :  that  he  succeeded  in  iden- 
fluence  of  Arnold  at  Rugby  by  any  tifying  the  youth  of  the  sixth  form 
det^  of  his  method  of  school  educa-  with  His  own  notions  of  what  a  school 
tion.  The  system  was  nothing  with-  should  be,  and  made  them  the  con- 
out  the  man,  whose  singular  skill  in  ductors  of  a  good  Influence  through 
training  up  the  youthful  mind,  re-  their  associates ;  andthathemanaKed 
markame  aptitude  for  imparting  use-  to  make  all  his  pupils  aware  that  they 
ful  knowleoge,  and  open,  manly,  and  were  under  a  just  yet  encouraging 
energetic  character,  were  the  reason  (^oyemment  wmch,  without  oppress- 
of  ito  peculiar  success.  Something,  mg  them,  had  the  best  effects  on  their 
howeyer,  may  be  said  of  it  as  the  nature&  Arnold  had  a  sin^pilar  and 
manoeuyres  of  a  great  general  may  be  most  happy  faculty  of  enhsting  to 
recorded^  though  we  possess  his  per-  his  side  tne  sympathies  of  the  young ; 
vadine  genius  no  longer.  At  Ri^by  they  felt  that  if  they  conducted  them- 
Amold  insisted  upon  the  principle —  selyes  well  he  would  be  their  sincere 
then  yery  unpopular  with  tne  Retonn-  and  real  friend ;  he  drew  out  thatgener- 
ing  party — ^tnat  the  study  of  the  clas-  ous  temper,  so  common  in  boys,  which 
si^  languages  is  the  best  discipline  rewards  trust  by  confidence  and  re- 
fer the  young  mind ;  and  it  is  chiefljy  spect ;  and  while  he  puniriied  seyerely 
owing  to  his  consistency  in  this  any  instances  of  meanness  and  false- 
opinion,  and  to  the  success  of  his  appli-  hood  he  was  always  ready  to  reward 
cation  of  it,  that  we  now  hear  no  more  acts  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  always 
of  the  bad  effbcts  of  teaching  so  much  anxious  to  proye  that  his  school 
Greek  and  Latin.  But  he  made  the  was  worthy  of  Ms  esteem.  Add  to 
study  of  the  dead  languages  more  this  a  keen  insight  into  youthful 
useful  than  it  had  been,  by  laying  less  character — a  manner  at  once  oom- 
stress  upon  mere  scholarship  than  manding  and  affecti(Hiate — a  method 
hitherto  had  been  customary,  by  of  teachingequally  familiar  and  autho- 
teaching  his  boys  to  consider  lanffui^e  ritatiye — a  nature  singularly  manly, 
phUosophicaUy  rather  than  yeroally,  truthful,  and  eaniest--and  we  can 
o}[  directing  their  attention  to  the  obtain  some  notions  of  the  influence 
minesof  fruitful  knowledge  which  are  he  exerdsed  in  making  Rugby  con- 
contained  in  the  great  writersof  Greece  form  to  his  ideal  of  a  Ohnstian  school 
and  Rome,  and  by  treating  the  phi-  That  there  were  many  instances  of 
losophy  and  history  of  tiie  ancients,  irregular  conduct  within  it — ^that  it 
with  a  constant  reference  to  their  haditscasesof  profligacy,  of  wicked- 
modem  successors.  He  also  intro-  neas  and  of  insubordination,  we  need 
duced  mathematics,  and  French  and  scarcely  inform  our  readers ;  but  as 
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a  whole  it  was  a  remarkaUe  specimen  and  social,  rather  than  political,  it  is 

of  good   government,  administered  not  strange  that  he  found  himself 

to  a  great  extent  by  the  boys  them-  isolated  from  all  parties,  and  under  a 

selves,  and  yet  eveiywhere  influenced  kind  of  ostracism  in  opinion.  He  now 

by  the  head  master.  Perhaps  the  best  underwent  the  fate  of  thinkers  and 

eulo^mn  on  it  is  to  be  found  in  these  writers  on  public  questions,  who  are 

words  of  Dr.  Moberlf — ^himself  a  ri-  too  profound  and  original  for  their 

val  but  not  the  less  a  just  critic  : —  age ;  he  be^gbn  to  be  denounced  by 

«<T.»i«*o«i«.*«r%n*  Ai..w«M*.Twm  *Se  High  Church  party,  to  be  dis- 

*'I  am  sure  tnat  to  Lir.  Amoids  per-  4.-„,«i.«j    v„  4.v«   •x?JL^^t^l^^^^    *^   v^ 

•onrnl    eajnest   .implidty  of   punibee,  *™*«?   by  the  Evangelical^  to  be 

tt«ngth  of  chaimcter,  power  of  infla.  scoffed  at  by  the  Tones,  and  to  be 

cnce  and  ^ety,  which  nooe  who  erer  considered  uy  the  WhuB  as  visionary 

came  near  him  oonld  mistake  or  qaes*  and   impracticable.      Many  persons, 

iioD«  the  carrymg  out  of  this  improve-  also,  not  unfriendly  to  him,  were  of 

ment  in  our  schools  is  mainly  attribute  opinion  that  the  master  of  a  public 

able.    He  was  the  first.    It  soon  began  school  should  never  meddle  with  po- 

to  be  matter  of  obscnration  to  us  in  the  litical  questions ;  and  thus  about  the 
Umrersity  that  his  pnpib  brought  quite  1828-1833,  Arnold,  on  the  whole, 

a  different  character  with  them  to  Ox-  woaTn  i;ffU  on/>v^iTi4-  ;«  r»z«,-«x^i  ^«4.; 

fordthanthatwhichweknewelsewhere.  "^.P^  ^^*^  *^^^*  ^  «^«™^  ^^' 

I  do  not  speak  of  opinions;   but  his  nation 

pupils  were  ihoaghtfU,  manly-minded.  .   Gradiully,  however,  his  authonty 

GooBcloas  of  duty  and  obligation  when  increased,  if  not  yet  his  populanty,  as 

they  first  came  to  college.    -    -    We  Rugby  began  to  show  the  fruits  of 

cordially  acknowledged  tl^  immense  im-  his  teachinj^,  and  as  the  mind  of  £ng- 

provement  in  their  character  in  respect  land  was  influenced  by  that  move- 

of  morality  and  personal  piety,    and  ment  of  thought,  which,  commencing 

kwked  on  Dr.  AtroI^  as  exercising  an  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  entering 

™  I'tnnl^  ^^^^d^  ^^ZZZ  ^^^^  everj/phere  of  imowledge  and 

^^i^^oTi^^U^^''''^''  opinion,  h^wW^-^ 

'^  reu^ous  and  political  beliefs,  and  has 

It  was  also  during  his  tenure  of  made  the  intellect  of  this  generation 
Rugby  that  Arnold  wrote  the  different  so  much  deeper  and  more  earnest  than 
WO&  which  form  the  real  measure  of  it  had  been  for  a  long  antecedent  pe- 
his  intellect.  In  1827  he  published  riod.  That  movement  was  a  vigorous 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  happv  reaction  against  the  Tory- 
wnich  shadows  forth  his  theory  of  ism,  the  Utilitarianism,  and  the  shal- 
Church  and  State ;  and  this  was  subse-  low  ignorance  of  the  age  which  inhe- 
mentlv  followed  by  a  tract  upon  rited  the  philosophy  of  the  last  cen- 
Church  Reform.  His  peculiar  method  tury.  and  yet  was  reduced  into  inac- 
of  deeding  with  these  subjects— the  tionoy^be  terrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
wide  generalizations  hebrought  to  bear  lution;  and  although  it  has  thwarted 
upon  politics — the  novel  principles  old  opinions  on  almost  every  national 
he  inlx'oduced  into  his  arguments—  question,  has  substituted  new  watch- 
his  bold  departure  from  tne  beaten  words  for  antiquated  shibboleths,  and 
paths  of  opiiiion — his  somewhat  into-  has  introduced  ideas  into  Church  and 
lerantmode  of  regardiag  the  views  of  State  which  rebel  against  our  forefa- 
othera — his  utter  disregard  for  cher-  thers'  notions,  it  has  had  an  influence, 
ished  or  respectable  prejudices— his  upon  the  whole,  valuable  and  purify- 
active  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  ing.  The  symptoms  of  that  move- 
reform — and  his  sanguine  trust  in  ment,  as  is  well  known,  began  in  the 
the  possibilitv  of  changing  institu-  rise  of  the  Broad  Church  and  New- 
tions  for  the  better — exposed  him  in  manite  parties,  as  distinsuished  from 
these  works  to  muchadverse  criticism  the Erastian  High  Church-men ;  in  the 
and  condemnation.  About  this  time,  growth  of  more  liberal  modes  of 
also,  he  wrote  a  good  deal  on  the  thought  among  the  Evangelicals  and 
social  condition  of  &gland— then  ex-  Dissenters ;  in  the  decline  of  the  nar- 
nlting  in  the  fruition  of  the  Reform  ];ow  creed  of  Eldon  and  Percival  in 
Bill ;  and  as  he  looked  on  that  mea-  ^litics ;  in  the  spread  of  enlarged  no- 
sure  with  much  leas  complacency  than  tions  as  regards  the  mission  and  func- 
was  usually  the  case  with  the  Liberal  tions  of  government ;  and,  above  all, 
party,  and  as  he  thought  that  the  in  the  dimision  of  a  better  feeling  be- 
real  wants  of  the  nation  were  moral  tween  the  richer  and  poorer  classes  of 
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England.  It  was  nataral,  aa  this  spirit  great  deal  in  the  estimation  of  scho- 
of  change  grew  more  active  and  pro-  hn  ;  it  was  felt  that  he  had  a  real 
ductive,  that  Arnold's  reputation  genius  for  elucidating  the  scenes  of 
shoi^d  increase,  and  that  he  himself  tne  classic  age,  and  that  he  had  con- 
should  sympathize  with  several  of  its  siderable  powers  of  historical  descrip- 
tendencies;  and.  acoordinglyp  about  tion.  His  Thucrdides  was  soon  after- 
the  year  1896,  he  was  less  isolated  wards  followed  by  his  Roman  History, 
fh>m  all  parties  than  hitherto  he  had  a  fragment  of  one  of  three  important 
been ;  he  had  approximated  on  many  works  which,  in  the  phrase  of  Tacitus, 
points  to  Broaa  Church  opinions  ''he  had  set  apart  for  old  age,"  name- 
though  still  by  no  means  identified  ly,  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
with  them :  and  he  had  conmienced  ment,  a  Treatise  upon  Church  and 
a  fierce  and  uncompromising  opposi-  State,  and  a  History  of  Rome  from 
tion  to  ^e  new  school  of  Newmanite  Romulus  to  Charlemagne.  This  his- 
theoloffy.  To  this  school  he  alwavs  toiy,  as  is  well  known,  only  reached 
showed  an  invincible  repugnance ;  ne  three  volumes,  of  which  the  last  was 
considered  its  teaching  false  and  su-  published  after  his  death,  and  did  not 

S3rstitiou&  and  inconsistent  with  the  receive  his  final  corrections :  and,  as  it 
hurch  or  £inj;land;  he  perceived  does  not  conclude  even  tne  second 
that,  in  elevating  the  status  of  the  Punic  war,  it  cannot  be  considered 
priesthood,  and  investing;  them  with  more  than  a  detached  specimen  of  his 
a  supernatural  dignity,  it  made  a  se-  genius.  It  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
verance  between  tnem  and  their  flocks  attention  on  its  appearance,  and  for 
which  wasincompatible  with  his  ideal  some  years  was  the  text-book  on  the 
of  Church  and  State,  and  he  thought  early  centuries  of  Rome  j  and,  even 
that,  practically,  it  was  an  act  of  treach-  now,  although  its  authority  has  suf- 
eiy  for  its  professors  to  continue  in  fered  from  the  discovery  of  the  errors 
our  communion.  These  views,  which  of  Niebuhr,  whose  theories  it  impli- 
happened  to  be  popular,  of  course  dtiy  follows,  its  remarkable  merits 
gamed  for  him  a  better  hearing  than  are  fully  appreciated.  It  is  probably 
hitherto  he  had  attained ;  but,  on  the  the  best  history  in  our  language  for 
other  hand,  they  increased  his  enemies  the  period  between  the  death  of  Gib- 
at  Oxford,  which  had  become  the  fo-  bon  and  the  appearance  of  Lord  Ma- 
cus  of  Newmanite  opinions ;  and  this  eaulaVs  volumes.  It  shows  a  pro- 
feeling  was  embittered  by  an  angry  found  and  thoroughly  mastered  know- 
article  which  he  wrote  in  the  EcKn-  ledge  of  classical  times ;  a  perfect  ap- 
burgh  RevitWy  upon  the  occasion  of  prehension  of  the  tone  of  ancient  opi- 
the  crusade  against  Dr.  Hampden,  nion,  as  regards  religious,  politiod. 
On  the  whole,  though  in  1836^7-8,  and  social  problems ;  a  clear  under- 
his  reputation  had  risen,  and  the  sue-  standingof  the  factions  of  early  Rome ; 
cess  of  his  work  at  Rugbv  was  gene-  an  extraordinary  skiU  in  reproducing 
rally  admitted^  he  was  stiU  unpopular  the  topography  of  its  era ;  and  great 
among  the  nuuority  of  the  clergy,  was  vividness  of  external  description  as 
not  much  liked  by  any  section  of  tnem,  regards  scenery  and  military  events, 
and  was  considered  somewhat  of  a  And  the  third  volume,  whidi  restores 
meddler  and  theorist  in  politics.  the  career  of  HanniMd  to  us,  is  an 
In  the  meantime,  his  edition  of  admirable  specimen  of  clear  and  even 
Thucydides  had  been  published,  and,  brilliant  narrative,  in  some  points  al- 
in  1838,  it  had  already  become  out  of  together  equal  to  the  subject,  and  only 
print  Other  editions,  even  by  Eng-  wanting,  perhaps,  in  that  creative 
fishmen,  show  deeper  scholarship:  power  which  is  the  proof  of  the 
but  the  great  histonan  has  never  had  tiighest  historical  genius.  We  would 
a  commentator,  in  any  language,  who  classify  the  descriptions  of  the  passa^ 
has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  his  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  crowning  vic- 
spirit,  so  perfe^y  explained  and  illus-  toryof  Cann®,  as  among  the  finest 
trated  his  geography,  so  well  deve-  milita^  pieces  in  our  language, 
loped  his  pmdiar  characteristics,  and  During  the  years  between  1838  and 
those  of  the  a^  about  which  he  1842,  there  was  a  marked  and  sudden 
wrote,  or  so  admirably  shown  the  ap-  reaction  in  favour  of  Arnold,  among 
pUcability  of  his  solemn  wisdom  to  many  men  of  all  opinions,  and  by 
the  events  and  politics  of  other  pe-  some  he  was,  perhapk  undiily  appre- 
rioda.     This  work  raised  Amola  a  ciated:    The  boys  he  nad  educated  at 
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Rngby^  were  now  in  early  manhood,  his  luminoiu  expoiition  of  difficult 
an<^  as  a  body,  were  testifying  bril-  principies ;  his  ciear  and  exhaustive 
liantly  to  his  success  as  an  instructor,  analysis  of  poiods  of  history  ;   his 
The  strong  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  picturesque  touches  of  description ; 
nation  against  the  Newmanite  theo-  and  his  manly,  chaste,  and  unaffected 
logian,  made  them  sympathize  with  stYlc^  were  generally  appreciated  and 
one  of  the  ablest  antagonists  of  the  admired.    It  was  not  only  that  seve- 
party ;  eren  the  majori^  of  the  High  lal  of  Arnold's  antagonists  at  Oxford 
Uhmtui  and  Eyangelical  clergy,  who,  took  pride  in  doing  honour  to  his  ge- 
a  few  jrears  before,  had  looked  upon  nius,  and  admowledged,  in  attendmg 
him  with  arersion,  began  now  to  ad-  upon  him  as  a  Professor,  that  a  debt 
mit  they  had  been  somewhat  in  error;  was  due  to  him  from  past  injustice. 
he  was  claimed  by  the  Broad  Church  The  success  of  Arnold  proved  that, 
school  as  one  of  their  most  powerful  although  the  {ntifessoiial  system  was 
Bupporters ;  and,  cenerally,  the  pub-  then   almost  extinct  at   Oxford,  it 
lie  opinion  of  England  reoognisea  his  could  obtain  general  fivmpathy,  and 
moral  and  intellectual  greatness.   Be-  be  of  real  value,  if  well  acunimstered 
aides,  as  the  strong  paji7  feeling,  as  bv proper  instruments;  and  it  became 
respects  politics,  which  nad  run  so  the  signal  for  that  great  academic  reac- 
fai^^  some  time  before,  began  to  col-  tion  which  has,  by  this  time,  restored 
lapse,  or  turn  towards  other  objects,  that  system  at  the  Universitv  with  no- 
bis own  views  on  political  (questions  Ue  promiBd  of  results  in  Obturch  and 
became  less  promment,  while  their  State.  Iti8not,therefore,  toomuchto 
general  and  cardinal  principles  were  say — and  this  is  not  the  least  of  his  tri- 
more  fairly  examined ;  and  nis  atten-  umphs  in  the  cause  of  education — 
tion  was  more  fully  directed  than  that  this  valuable  and  most  unexpect- 
ever  to  the  social  condition  of  the  ed  reform  may  ultimately  be  ascribed 
poorer    classes    in    England, — then  to  the  influence  of  Arnold, 
threatened  with  Chartism,  and  un*  In  1842  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
dergoing  much  general  suffering.    In  reputation.     He  was  meditating  a 
this  pursuit  he  had  men  of  all  parties  second  series  of  lectures,  and  a  con- 
as  his  feUow-labourers;  and,  although  tinuation  of  his  '^  Roman  History," 
his  notions  as  regards  Chartism  were,  and  was  hopefuUv  lookinff  forward 
perhaps,  still  considered  visionary,  his  to  the  time  when  he  could  devote  his 
seal,  nis  energy,  and  his  lofty  hu-  lifeto  the  other  great  subjects  he  had 
inanity,  were  appreciated  by  persons  selected ;  when  death  suddenly  inter- 
of  the  most  opposite  opinions.    This  posed,  and  he  was  taken  away.    It  is 
sudden  popularity,  however,  was  veiy  needless  to  dwell  upon   the  regret 
remarkable;  it  is  not  easy  to  account  which  was  felt  for  his  loss — ^upon 
entirely  for  it;  and  we  may  recognise  the  many  tributes  which  were  paid 
in  it  one  of  those  generous  impulses  so  to  his  memory,  by  men  of  every  shade 
honourable  to  the  free  judgment  of  of  opinion — and  upon  the  honour  in 
England,  to  make  amends  for  past  in-  which  his  pupils  stiU  hold  his  name, 
justice  b^  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  In  the  langu^  of  his  favourite  Thu- 
of  its  object  cydides,  ''His  countrv  is  his  monu- 
In  1841,  Arnold  was  appointed  Pro-  ment,"  in  so  far  as  lliif^d  ever  re- 
fessor  of  Modem  Histoir  at  Oxford  cognises  worth  and  abihty.    Besides, 
and  in  Lent  Term,  1842,  he  delivered  we  have  no  space  for  panegyric,  and 
his  first  course  of  lectures  before  the  can  only  say  a  few  woros  upon  his  at- 
Umvendty.    The  success  he  obtained  tainments  in  the  different  spheres  of 
was  at  once  unexpected  and  signifi-  theology,  speculation,  and  history, 
cant    It  was  a  tribute  to  his  merit,  I. — ^As  a  theologia^  Arnold  may  be 
a  generous  welcome  to  a  noble  thinker  called  a  Christian  Kationalist    He 
and  writer,  and  the  expression  of  a  was  not  deeply  read  in  Patristic  learn- 
deep  want  on  the  part  of  Oxford.    A  ing,  and  held  the  works  of  divines  in 
large  and  distinguished  audience  went  somewhat  too  low  account,  consider- 
r^l^larly  to  hear  him  :  and  they  who  ing  them  generally  as  over  dogmatic, 
witnessed  the  attention  and  almost  or   wanting  in  real  and  discerning 
the  reverence  he  commanded,   can  judgment,  or  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
alone  measure  the  influence  he  had  the   present  generation.    He  had  a 
on  the  University.    It  was  not  only  rooted  aversion  to  the  doctrines  of 
that  his  alnlity  was  recognised ;  that  Rome,  which  he  thought  grossly  su- 
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Thi  time  hfts  ecme  for  an  impartial  aaes  her  reaearchea  among  m  with  a 

eftimate  of  Arnold.     Sixteen  vean  aingnlar  mixture  of  freedom  and  re- 

haTe  elapaed  once  the  grave  dosed  Terenoey  hiA  theory  of  Church  and 

orer  him  at  Sugby,  amidst  the  heart-  State  ia.  perhaps,  more  respected  than 

fdtgrief  of  seyeralflenentionsof  pn-  when  B^tham  and  Paley  were  the 

pikyWhohad  had  theinefl^mableDe-  oracles  of  our  thinkers.    And,  al- 

nefit  of  his  teaching :  the  more  sober,  though  recent  oriticism  has  shown  that 

hut  not  less  mnpatnetie,  regret  of  a  his  implicit  faith  in  Niebuhr  has  led 

bright  array  df  distinguished  friends^  him  astray  in  seyeral  pasaages  of  Bo- 

wiio  loyed  bis  intelle^nal  and  mml  man  History,  his  merits  as  an  historian 

peatnesB :  the  profoond  respect  of  a  can  best  be  i^predated  since  the  ap- 

luge  drcie  of  adrersaries  in  opinion,  pearaace  of  such,  masters  as  Froude 

who  hunented  the  loss  of  a  noble  foe;  and  Lord  Macaula^* 

asdthemoQnifiilconsdousnessamong  Arnold  was  bom  in  1796,  in  the 

mamr  of  the  English  nation,  that  a  Isle  of  Wi^t     He  bdonsed  to  an 

good  and  able  man  had  passed  awav,  English  fismily,  of  the  miadle  class, 

who,  wheneror  he  touched  upon  pub-  ou&de  the  circle  of  an  aristocrat^, 

lie  affiuis,  made  their  real  mtereste  then  prejudiced  and  exdusiye,  but 

his  paiamonnt  olgect    This  interval  witiiin  that  accustomed  to  receive  the 

has  not  removed  him  from  us  as  a  highest  education.     At  eight  years 

contemporary,  or  obscured  the  recol-  old  he  was  sent  to  Warminster  school, 

lections  of  those  who  witnessed  his  and  thence,  in  1807,  to  Winchester 

career;  and  yet  it  has  i>laced  him  in  college;  but  his  vacations  were  spent 

that  historical  perspective  in  which  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  when  there^ 

lus  life  can  be  seen  in  full  ocmiplete-  within  sight  of  the  Pir^us  of  £ng- 

neou  and  the  character  of  his  wmics  land,  then  crowded  with  the  trophies 

can  best  be  determined.    In  addition  and  armam^its  of  the  war,  he  aoquir- 

to  tiiisj  it  has  diaedpated  a  mass  of  ed  that  fondness  for  sea  views,  and 

pr^udiceaoainst  him;  it  has  directed  that  interest  in  naval  and  military 

to  other  oqjects  the  currents  of  opi-  evolutions  which  form  so  marked  a 

nion  which,  some  years  ago,  unduly  characteristic  of  his  writings.     At 

elevated  or  de{»«8sed  him ;  and  it  has  school  the  love  of  the  picturesque, 

brou^t  the   tendency   of   English  so  evident  in  his  history,  found  its 

thought  into  a  doeer  symfMithy  with  natural  vent  in  boyish  verses.     He 

him  than  it  ever  displayed  in  ms  Hfe-  was  known  by  the  name  of  Poet  Ar- 

tima    The  generation  that  has  be-  nold,  a  title  smce  gained  in  manhood 

come  mature  since  1842  can  better  lyy  his  gifted  son :  and,  as  the  readers 

aroreeiate  his  speculations  in  theokgr  of  his  ^^Boman  Legends"  might  have 

than  that  which  only  heard  the  out-  expected,  he  had  a  fine  sense  of  the 

break  of  the  conflict  between  the  old  beaulr  of  our  andent  ballads.     But 

Erastian  HiA  Church  doctrines,  the  abready  his  real  studies  were  history 

An^^o-Oathiuieiam  of  the  school  of  and  geography.    He  showed  skill  in 

Pusey.  and  the  teaching  of  the  Evan-  reahiing  to  his  mind  the  aspect  of 

gelical  and  Dissenting  parties.    At  countries,  and  their  rektions  to  each 

preaent,  too,  when  ^Ulosophy  pur-  other;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
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had  detected  the  difference,  so  seldom  in  1814,  he  was  elected,  in  the  next 

intelligible  to  boyish  minds,  between  year,  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  then,  as 

"  the  modest,  unaffected,  and  impar-  now,  the  blue  ribbon  of  an  Oxford 

tial  narratives''  of  the  grei^t  C^reek  graduate.    Within  two  years  he  had 

historians,  and  'Hhe  scand&lously  ex-  £^ed  the  prize  for  both  the  Univer- 

aggeratedboastsof  the  Latin,  writers."  sity  Essays;  but.  although  there  is 

At  this  timcL  too,  he  probably  betray-  much  vi^ur  and  freshness  in  these 

ed  that  dislike' to  the  mere  mceties  of  compositions,  they  are  not  free  from 

language  which  he  carried  with  him  unripeness  oi  style  and  thought  and 

into  afterlife,  for  his  scholarship  was  have  certainly  been    surpassed  by 

not  at  all  at  the  level  of  his  powers ;  others  in  the  series.    He  remained  at 

andlhis  Latin  verses  and  attempts  at  Oriel  about  five  years ;  and  when  there 

English  composition  were  somewhat  was  the  associate  of  a  set  of  yoimff 

crude,  stiff,  and  ungainly.  men,  several  of  whom  were  destinea 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  elected  to  influence  deeply  the  mind  of  En^- 

a  scholar  of  Corpus  Ghristi  at  OidEbrd,  land.     Among  them  was  Pusey,  al- 

and  remained  there  about  four  years  in  reader   distinguished    for   mediaeval 

the  companionship  of  several  distin-  learning,  the  future  renovator  in  the 

guished  youths,  who  have  sincerisen  to  Church  of  England  of  the  tenets  of 

eminence  in  Cnurch  and  State.    His  Ijiud.     John   Henry  Newman  was 

princijpal  friends  at  Corpus  were  Eeble  there,  full  of  subtle  logic,  destined 

and  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge ;  and  hereafter  to  have  an  iidluence,  per- 

though  aU  three,  in  manhood,  took  haps  still  inappreciable.    There,  too, 

different,  and  often  crossin^^,  Imes  of  was  Hampden,  one  of  the  founders  of 

life  and  opinion,  it  is  touching  to  ob-  the  Broad  Churdi  school  of  Theology; 

serve,  in  a  letter  of  the  Judf^e  to  Mr.  and  Whately,  eminently  qualified  to 

Stanley,  how  the  bond  of  this  friend-  restore  and  make  popular  the  study 

ship  was  never  severed ;  and  how  each  of  the  moral  sciences ;  and  Davison, 

of  them  regarded  it  as  a  pleasing  link  too  soon  removed  from  his  place  on 

of  memory.    At  Corpus  the  abilities  earth,  but  even  now  conspicuous  for 

of  Arnold  began  rapidly  to  be  devel-  brilliant  alnHties:  andCopleston,who, 

oped.    He  ^ve  great  promise  of  his-  perhaps,  more  tnan  any  man  of  his 

torical  criticism  in  his  studies  of  Hero-  day,  contributed  to  the  revival  of 

dotus  and  Thucydides ;  he  mastered  learning  at  Oxford.     When,  in  1815, 

those  portions  of  Aristotle's  ethics  Arnold  entered  this  high  companion- 

and  politics  which  more  especiaUy  re-  ship,  how  few  of  its  members,  how- 

late  to  law  and   government,   and  ever  conscious  of  great  powers,  could 

showed  much    aptitude   for   social  even  guess  the  place  they  were  to 

philosophy ;  and  ne  already  evinced  hold  as  leaders  of  opinion,  or  the  re- 

that  strong  sympathy  with  actual  po-  suits  they  were  to  accomplish  in  their 

litical  questions  which  was  so  ois-  generation! 

tinctive  a  feature  of  his  character.  With  these  associations,  and  in  dili- 

Alnadv,  too,  his  fellow  collegians  had  gent  study,  Arnold  spent  the  years  be- 

learned  to  admire  in  him  a  nature  tween  1815  and  1820.    In  these  years 

eame8t,sanguine,  truthful,  and  manly,  his  faculties,  though  still  growing,  and 

hating  wrong  and  meanness  in  all  their  happily  kept  back  from  a  precocious 

shapes ;  sincerely  reverent   of  real  development,  took  a  decided  turn  to- 

greatness,  and  ever  anxious  to  reach  wards  theology  and  histoiy,  combined 

the  bottom  of  questions;  but,  per-  with  what  we  may  term  the  social 

haps,  somewhat  mtolerant  of  inferior  science.    Unlike  most  Oxford  gradu- 

minds,  a  little  hasty  and  bold  in  form-  ates,  he  also  showed  an  acute  and 

ing  opinions,  and  rather  too  prone  to  earnest  symnathy  with  existing  poli- 

beHeve  in  the  efilcacy  of  change  in  ame-  tics,  espedaUy  as  regards  the  condition 

liorating  social  and  political  institu-  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  then 

tions.    At  this  time,  also,  we  may  re-  suffering  from  the  great  dislocation  (^ 

mark  that  he  had  not  yet  supplied  his  employment,  that  was  one  of  the  con- 

deficiencies  as  a  scholar ;  and  that,  al-  seauences  of  the  Peace.  Havingtaken 

though  his  real  powers  were  ah'^y  orders  in  1818,  he  married  in  1820, 

acknowledged,  his  undergraduate  ca-  and,  as  his  fellowship  was  held  by  the 

reer  was  not  as  brilliant  as  might  have  tenure  of  celibacy,  he  left  Oxford  after 

been  expected.  a  residence  of  nearly  eleven  years,  and 

Having  taken  a  first  daas  in  classics  betook  himself  to  tuition  at  Lalenaoii 
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near  Staines.  He  remained  about  school  of  Eldon  and  Percival,  as  a 
eight  years  in  this  occupation ;  and  narrow  and  bieoted  oligarchy,  who 
these  years,  in  all  probability,  deter-  could  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
mined  the  place  which  he  was  to  hold  He  had  a  moral  sympathy  with  evan- 
in  general  estimation.  They  gave  him  gelical  principles ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
an  early  opportunity  for  nis  fitting  thought  the  party  ignorant,  and  un- 
work — the  education  of  the  yoimg —  fit  for  social  life,  and  with  entirely 
and  afforded  him  smple  experience  wrong  views  on  the  true  relations  of 
in  it,  while  they  left  him  leisiu^  for  Church  and  State.  So,  although  he 
that  study  and  reflection  which  were  agreed  with  the  Whigs  as  regard  the 
soon  to  produce  such  fruitful  results,  policy  of  Reform  in  Parliament  then 
But,  at  the  same  time,  by  withdraw-  becoming  the  paramount  question  of 
ing  mm  from  the  world,  while  still  in  the  day,  ne  thought  their  ideas  some- 
youth,  th^  tended  to  form  in  him  what  exclusive  and  superficial  *  he 
those  nabits  of  inexperienced  theoriz-  disliked  the  economic  school  of  ^n- 
ing  upon  the  most  difficult  problems  tham  and  Homer,  as  one  that  pre- 
of  national  life — of  fixedly  working  ferred  the  lesser  to  the  greater  end  in 
out  his  own  opinions  into  system  politics ;  while  he  had  a  peculiar  aver- 
without  much  regard  to  the  actual  sion  to  the  Radical  party,  whom  he 
state  of  afibirs,  or  to  the  adverse  be-  considered  essentially  Jacobin  and  De- 
Ifefe  of  others — and  of  attacking  ex-  structiva  Having  already  formed  an 
istinff  abuses  energetically,  without  ideal  of  what  a  Christian  common- 
weighing  maturely  the  dangers  of  wealth  should  be,  out  of  principles 
chanee — which  in  some  degree  im-  derived  from  Greek  philosophy  and 
paired  his  intellectual  usefulness.  In  the  Bible,  put  together  by  his  own  in- 
short,  these  years  made  Arnold  what  telle(:t,  and  having  resolved  that  that 
he  became — a  great  educator,  a  power-  ideal  was  applicable  to  England,  it 
ftd  thinker,  a  noble  writer,  and  a  bold,  is  not  surprising  that,  at  this  time,  he 
but  hasty,  Iconoclast  in  Church  and  stood  in  isolation  from  the  ordinary 
State.  currents  of  public  opinion.  Besides, 
We  know  fh)m  the  testimony  of  the  age  was  one  of  somewhat  shallow 
<me  of  his  pupils  at  Laleham,  that  and  worn-out  ideas ;  and  since  the 
when  there  Arnold  showed  that  facul-  deeper  thought  which  had  gradually 
ty  of  instruction  which  was  destined  been  forming  in  England  hs3  not,  as 
to  become  so  conspicuous  at  Rugby,  yet,  had  full  time  to  influence  the 
Indeed,  he  devoted  himself  to  this,  general  mind,  it  was  natural  that  one 
his  appointed  work,  with  a  zeal,  an  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  profound 
energy,  and  an  affection,  which  recall  thinkers,  should  have  little  in  common 
to  our  minds  the  relations  of  the  with  the  notions  dominant  in  1820- 
Oreek  philosophers  to  their  charges.  1827. 

At  the  same  time  his  intellectual  pro-  In  1827,  chiefly  in  conseouence  of 
gresB  was  rapid;  the  views  he  sub-  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Hawldns, 
sequently  made  public  were  gradually  Arnold  was  elected  to  the  head  mas- 
formed  ;  and  some  essays  which  he  tership  of  the  school  of  Rugby.  Here 
now  wrote  in  Encyclopa^ias  and  Re-  his  puolic  life  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
views,  display  the  vigour  and  ease  of  menced ;  and  from  this  point  he  be- 
his  later  compositions.  The  creed  in  comes  conspicuous  as  an  educator  and 
theology  and  politics  which  he  now  an  author.  He  assumed  the  reins  of 
evolved  from  his  studies  and  reflec-  government  at  Rugby  at  a  time  when 
tions  was  in  marked  contrast  with  there  was  a  creat  outcry  against  the 
tiiose  of  the  different  partiesin  Church  public  schools  of  England,  and  when, 
and  State.  But  Arnold  never  essen-  unquestionably,  many  faults  in  their 
tially  modified  it;  and  although  it  system  were  evident  They  were  gene- 
was  not  vet  entmdated  to  the  public,  rally  denounced  as  behind  the  age|^  as 
it  had  already  separated  him  widely  imparting  only  an  obsolete  learmng. 
from  most  received  opinions.  He  look-  as  tending  to  make  boys  brutal  and 
ed  with  peculiar  dislike  ux>on  the  vicious,  and  as  soon  to  yield  to  the 
Orthodox  High  Church  party,  whose  prevalent  mania  for  reform.  Much 
cppodtion  to  Catholic  Emancipation  of  this  clamour  was  undoubtedly  un- 
andto  the  relief  of  the  Dissenters,  he  true,  but  yet  it  was  not  altogether 
considered  equally  selfish  andunchris-  unfounded :  and  it  is  the  peculiar  glory 
tian.   He  condemned  the  Tories  of  the  of  Arnold  that  he  silenced  it  through- 
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out  England ;  that,  haidng  found  in  German,  into  the  general  course  of 
Rugby  a  low  type  of  an  EngUsh  pub>  study,  although  he  aaeigned  a  subor- 
lic  school  he  not  only  made  it  a  pat-  dinate  place  to  them ;  and  thus  he 
tem  of  education,  but,  through  its  in-  succeeded  to  an  extent  hitherto 
fluence,  nused  the  tone  of  all  public  thought  impracticable,  in  reconciling 
schools  in  England ;  that  he  ^ve  a  the  claims  of  classical  study  with  the 
moral  qualitv  to  the  education  of  requirements  of  those  who  advocate 
^e  young,  which  disseminated  itself  mere  learning  in  education*  Perhaps 
throughout  the  nation,  and,  at  this  his  boys,  when  compared  wiUi  the 
moment  has  the  best  effects;  and  that  beet  specimens  of  Eton  and  Winches- 
he  proved,  in  many  distinguished  in-  ter,  were  somewhat  deficient  in  verbal 
stances,  how  it  was  possible  to  com-  Bdiolarshi]),  but  they  usually  showed 
bine  the  freedom  and  manliness  of  a  superiority  in  power  of  thought, 
public  school  life,  with  the  obedience  in  originality,  and  comprehensiveness 
and  gentleness  ofa  Christian  character,  of  culture ;  and  by  degrees  it  became 
And,  although  his  success  as  an  author  admitted,  that  of  English  public 
was  not  ecjually  great,  and  his  work  schools,  rtugby  was  the  mrst  in  giving 
at  Ru^by  is  the  real  monument  of  his  a  useful  education, 
fame,  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  It  was,  however,  in  the  moral 
that  the  tendency  of  his  writings —  training  of  his  school  that  Arnold's 
setting  aside  the  merit  they  actually  genius  was  so  conspicuous.  It  was  not 
possess — ^is  peculiarly  calculated  to  only  that  he  inspired  the  subordinate 
ndse  the  tone  of  thought  with  regard  masters  with  much  of  his  own  eager- 
to  history  and  political  science.  ^  ness  to  check  vice,  disobedienoej  and 
It  is  imi)08siDle  to  estimate  the  in-  bullying :  that  he  succeeded  in  iden- 
fluence  of  Arnold  at  Rusby  by  any  tifyiuK  the  youth  of  the  sixth  form 
detail  of  his  method  of  school  educa-  with  nis  own  notions  of  what  a  school 
tion.  The  system  was  nothing  with-  should  he.  and  made  them  the  con- 
out  the  man,  whose  singular  skill  in  ductors  of  a  good  influence  through 
training  up  the  youthful  mind,  re-  their  associates ;  and  that  he  manafed 
markable  aptitude  for  imparting  use-  to  make  all  his  pupils  aware  that  they 
ful  knowledge,  and  open,  manly,  and  were  under  a  just  yet  encouraging 
energetic  character,  were  the  reason  government  wmch,  without  oppress- 
of  ito  peculiar  success.  Something,  ing  them,  had  the  best  effects  on  their 
however,  may  be  said  of  it  as  the  natures.  Arnold  had  a  sin^ar  and 
manoeuvres  of  a  great  general  may  be  most  happy  facultv  of  enhsting  to 
recorded,  though  we  possess  his  per-  his  side  the  sympathies  of  the  voung ; 
vadinff  genius  no  longer.  At  Rugby  they  felt  that  if  they  conductea  them- 
Amold  insisted  upon  the  principle —  selves  well  he  woidd  be  their  sincere 
then  very  unpopular  with  the  Reiorm-  andreal  friend ;  he  drew  out  thatgener- 
ing  party — ^that  the  study  of  the  clas-  ous  temper,  so  common  in  boys,  which 
sical  languages  is  the  best  discipline  rewards  trust  by  confidence  and  re- 
fer the  youn^  mind ;  and  it  is  chiefly  spect ;  and  while  he  punished  severely 
owing  to  his  consistency  in  this  any  instances  of  meanness  and  false- 
opinion,  and  to  the  success  of  his  appli-  hood  he  was  always  ready  to  reward 
cation  of  it,  that  we  now  hear  no  more  acts  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  always 
of  the  bad  effects  of  teaching  so  much  anxious  to  prove  that  his  school 
Qreek  and  Latin.  But  he  made  the  was  worthy  of  his  esteeiiL  Add  to 
study  of  the  dead  kmguages  more  this  a  keen  insight  into  youthful 
useful  than  it  had  been,  by  laying  less  character — a  manner  at  once  oom- 
etreasi  upon  mere  scholarship  than  mandin^  and  affectionate — a  method 
hitherto  had  been  customary,  by  of  teachingequally  familiar  and  autho- 
teaching  his  boys  to  consider  lan^age  ritative — a  nature  singularly  manly, 
philosophically  rather  than  veroal&,  truthful,  and  eame8t---and  we  can 
Djr  directing  their  attention  to  the  obtain  some  notions  of  the  influence 
mines  of  fruitful  knowledge  which  are  he  exereised  in  making  Rugby  con- 
containedin  the  great  writersof  Greece  form  to  his  ideal  of  a  Christian  school 
and  Rome,  and  by  treating  the  phi-  That  there  were  man^r  instances  of 
loeophy  and  history  of  tiie  ancienta»  irr^^ular  conduct  within  it— ^t  it 
with  a  constant  reference  to  their  had  its  cases  of  profli(;a(y,  of  wicked- 
modem  successors.  He  also  intro-  ness  and  of  insubordination,  we  need 
ducod  mathematics,  and  French  and  searoely  inform  our  readers ;  but  as 
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a  wliole  it  was  a  remarkaUe  specimen  and  social,  rather  than  poUtical^  it  is 

of  good    government^   administered  not  strange  that  he  found  hunself 

to  a  great  extent  by  the  boys  them-  isolated  from  all  i)artie8,  and  under  a 

selves,  and  yet  everywhere  influenced  kind  of  ostracism  in  opinion.  He  now 

by  the  head  master.  Perhaps  the  best  underwent  the  fate  of  thinkers  and 

eoloffimn  on  it  is  to  be  found  in  these  writers  on  public  questions,  who  are 

words  of  Br.  Moberly — ^himself  a  ri-  too  profound  and  original  for  their 

val  but  not  the  less  a  just  critic  : —  age ;  he  be^nn  to  be  denounced  by 

.'  I  am  sure  that  to  Dr.  Amold'i  per-  £?„,?>^  j\^^^  P^^JJ'.  ^  ^  ^ 

sonal    earnest   rimplldty  of   pariS-e,  *™5*«f   by  the  Evangelicals,  to  be 

•traogth  of  character,  power  of  infln-  »coff?d  at  by  the  Tones,  and  to  be 

enoe  and  piety,  which  none  who  ever  considered  hj  the  Whi|»  as  visionary 

came  near  him  could  mistake  or  qoea-  and   impracticable.      Many  persons, 

Hon,  the  carrying  out  of  this  improve-  also,  not  unfriendly  to  him,  were  of 

ment  m  our  achooU  \b  mainly  attribute  opinion  that  the  master  of  a  public 

able.    He  vas  the  firit.    It  soon  began  school  should  never  meddle  with  po- 

to  be  mattCT  of  obscrration  to  us  in  the  Utical  questions;  and  thus  about  the 

FSJS^^arS^^'^U^^^^^^  yeaiB,  1828.1833,  Arnold,onthew^^^^^ 

fort^Smthatwhtehweknewelsewhere.  was  m  Lttle  account  m  general  esU- 

I  do  not  speak  of  opinions;   but  his  ^atioiL 

popils  were  thoughtful,  manly>mlnded,  .   trraduaUy,  however,  his  authonty 

oooflcioaB  of  duty  and  obligation  when  increased,  if  not  yet  his  popularity,  as 

they  first  came  to  coll^^e.    *    -    We  Rugby  began  to  show  the  fruits  of 

cordially  acknowledged  tl^  Immense  im-  his  teaching,  and  as  the  mind  of  Eng- 

prorement  in  thmr  character  in  respect  land  was  influenced  by  that  move- 

of  morality  and  personal  piety,   and  ment  of  thought,  which,  commencing 

looked  on  Dr^^old  as  exercismg  an  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  entering 

inknown  to  our  public  schooU."  ^  opinion,  has  wrou^t  such  changes  m 

'^  relifiious  and  political  beliefs,  and  has 
It  was  also  during  his  tenure  of  made  the  intellect  of  this  generation 
Bugby  that  Arnold  wrote  the  different  so  much  deeper  and  more  earnest  than 
woncs  which  form  the  real  measure  of  it  had  been  for  a  long  antecedent  pe- 
his  intellect    In  1827  he  published  nod.  That  movement  was  a  vigorous 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  happv  reaction  against  the  Tory- 
wnich  shadows  forth  his  theory  of  ism,  the  Utilitarianism,  and  tJie  shaL- 
Churchand  State ;  and  this  was  subse-  low  ignorance  of  the  age  which  inhe- 
qnentlv  followed  by  a  tract  upon  rited  the  philosophy  of  the  last  cen- 
Church  Reform.  His  peculiar  metnod  tury,  and  yet  was  reduced  into  inac- 
of  dealing  with  these  subjects— the  tion  by  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
wide  gen^alizationshebrought  to  bear  lutionj  and  although  it  has  thwarted 
upon  politics — the  novel  principles  old  opmions  on  almost  every  national 
he  introduced  into  his  arguments—  question,  has  substituted  new  watch- 
his  bold  departure  from  the  beaten  words  for  antiquated  shibboleths,  and 
paths  of  opiiiion — his  somewhat  into-  has  introduced  ideas  into  Church  and 
lerant  mode  of  regarding  the  views  of  State  which  rebel  against  our  forefa- 
othera — ^his  utter  disregard  for  cher-  thers*  notions,  it  has  had  an  influence, 
iahed  or  respectable  prejudices — his  upon  the  whole,  valuable  and  purify- 
active  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  ing.    The  symptoms  of  that  move- 
reform — and  his  sanguine  trust  in  ment,  as  is  well  known,  began  in  the 
the  poflsibilitv  of  changing  institu-  rise  of  the  Broad  Church  and  New- 
tions  for  the  better — exposed  him  in  manite  parties,  as  distinguished  from 
these  works  to  much  adverse  criticism  the  Erastian  High  Church-men ;  in  the 
and  condemnation.    About  this  time,  growth  of  more    liberal  modes   of 
also,  he  wrote  a  good  deal  on  the  thought  among  the  Evangelicals  and 
social  condition  of  imgland— then  ex-  Dissenters;  in  the  decline  of  the  nar- 
alting  in  the  fruition  of  the  Reform  row  creed  of  Eldon  and  Percival  in 
Bill ;  and  as  he  looked  on  that  mea-  politics ;  in  the  spread  of  enlarged  no- 
sore  with  much  less  complacency  than  Uons  as  regards  the  mission  and  func- 
was  usuallv  the  case  with  the  Liberal  tions  of  government  \  and,  above  all, 
party,  and  as  he  thought  that  the  in  the  diffusion  of  a  better  feeling  be- 
real  wants  of  the  nation  were  moral  tween  the  richer  and  poorer  classes  of 
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Eng^d  It  was  natural,  as  this  spirit  great  deal  in  the  estimation  of  scho- 
of  change  grew  more  actire  and  pro-  hn  ;  it  was  felt  that  he  had  a  real 
ductive,  that  Arnold's  reputation  genius  for  eluddatinfl  the  scenes  of 
should  increase,  and  that  he  himself  we  classic  age,  and  that  he  had  con- 
should  sympatuce  with  several  of  its  siderable  powers  of  historical  descrip- 
tendencies;  and.  accordingly^  about  tion.  His  Thucvdides was  soon  after- 
the  year  1836,  ne  was  less  isolated  wards  followed  by  his  Roman  History, 
from  all  parties  than  hitherto  he  had  a  fragment  of  one  of  three  important 
been ;  he  had  approximated  on  many  works  which,  in  the  phrase  of  Tacitus, 
points  to  Broad  Church  opinionj^  ''he  had  set  apart  for  old  age,"  name- 
though  still  by  no  means  identified  ly,  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
with  them :  and  he  had  commenced  ment,  a  Treatise  upon  Church  and 
a  fierce  and  uncompromising  oppoei-  State,  and  a  History  of  Rome  from 
tion  to  the  new  school  of  Newmanite  Romulus  to  Charlemagne.  Thb  his- 
theology.  To  this  school  he  always  tory,  as  is  well  known,  only  reach^ 
showed  an  inyindble  repugnance ;  he  three  volumes,  of  whicn  the  last  was 
considered  its  teaching  false  and  su-  published  after  his  death,  and  did  not 

S)rstitiou&  and  inconsistent  with  the  receive  lus  final  corrections :  and,  as  it 
hurch  or  England;  he  perceived  does  not  conclude  even  tne  second 
that,  in  elevatmg  the  status  of  the  Punic  war,  it  cannot  be  considered 
priesthood,  and  investing  them  with  more  than  a  detached  specimen  of  his 
a  supernatural  dignity,  it  made  a  se-  genius.  It  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
verance  between  them  and  their  flocks  attention  on  its  appearance,  and  for 
which  was  incompatible  with  his  ideal  some  years  was  the  text-book  on  the 
of  Church  and  State,  and  he  thought  early  centuries  of  Rome ;  and,  even 
that,  practically,  it  was  an  act  of  treach-  now,  although  its  authority  has  suf- 
eiy  for  its  professors  to  continue  in  fered  from  the  discovery  of  the  errors 
our  communion.  These  views,  which  of  Niebuhr,  whose  theories  it  impU- 
happened  to  be  popular,  of  course  citly  follows,  its  remarkable  merits 
ffamed  for  him  a  better  hearing  than  are  fully  appreciated.  It  is  probably 
hitherto  he  had  attained ;  but,  on  the  the  best  histoiy  in  our  language  for 
other  hand,  they  increased  his  enemies  the  period  between  the  death  of  Gib- 
at  Oxford,  which  had  become  the  fo-  bon  and  the  appearance  of  Lord  Ma- 
cus  of  Newmanite  opinions ;  and  this  eaulaVs  volumes.  It  shows  a  pro- 
feeling  was  embittered  by  an  angry  foundand  thoroughly  mastered  know- 
article  which  he  ^vfrote  in  the  EcUn-  ledge  of  classical  times ;  a  perfect  ap- 
burgh  Review^  upon  the  occasion  of  prehension  of  the  tone  of  ancient  opi- 
the  crusade  against  Dr.  Hampden,  nion,  as  regards  religious,  political. 
On  the  whole,  though  in  1836-r7-8,  and  social  problems ;  a  clear  under- 
his  reputation  had  risen,  and  the  sue-  standingof  the  factions  of  early  Rome ; 
cess  of  his  work  at  Rugbv  was  gene-  an  extraordinaiy  skill  in  reproducing 
rally  admitted,  he  was  still  unpopular  the  topography  of  its  era ;  and  great 
among  the  minority  of  the  dergy.  was  vividness  of  external  description  as 
not  much  liked  by  any  section  of  tnem,  regards  scenery  and  military  events, 
and  was  considered  somewhat  of  a  And  the  third  volume,  which  restores 
meddler  and  theorist  in  politics.  the  career  of  Hannibal  to  us,  is  an 
In  the  meantime,  his  edition  of  admirable  specimen  of  clear  and  even 
Thucydides  had  been  published,  and,  brilliant  narrative,  in  some  points  fd- 
in  1838,  it  had  abready  become  out  or  together  equal  to  the  subject,  and  only 
print  Other  editions,  even  by  Eng-  wanting,  perhaps,  in  that  creative 
lishmen,  show  deeper  scholarship :  power  which  is  the  proof  of  the 
but  the  great  histonan  has  never  had  highest  historical  genius.  We  would 
a  commentator,  in  any  language,  who  classify  the  descriptions  of  the  passa^ 
has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  his  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  crowning  vic- 
spirit,  so  perfectly  explained  and  illus-  tory  of  Cannse,  as  among  the  finest 
trated  his  geography,  so  well  deve-  military  pieces  in  our  language, 
loped  his  pecuhar  characteristics,  and  During  the  years  between  1838  and 
those  of  the  a^  about  which  he  1842,  there  was  a  marked  and  sudden 
wrote,  or  so  admirably  shown  the  ap-  reaction  in  favour  of  Arnold,  among 
plicability  of  his  solemn  wisdom  to  many  men  of  all  opinions,  and  by 
the  events  and  politics  of  other  pe-  some  he  was,  perhaps,  unduly  appre- 
riodfl.     This  work  raised  Amola  a  ciated:    The  boys  he  nad  educated  at 
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Rng!^  were  now  in  early  manhood^  his  luminous  exposition  of  difficult 
mad,  as  a  body,  were  testiiying  bril-  principles ;  his  clear  and  exhaustive 
liantly  to  his  success  as  an  instructor,  analysis  of  periods  of  history  ;   his 
The  strong  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  picturesque  touches  of  description ; 
nation  against  the  Newmanite  theo-  and  his  manly,  chaste,  and  unaffected 
logian,  made  them  sympathize  with  sl^le^  were  generally  appreciated  and 
one  of  the  ablest  antagonists  of  the  aomired.    It  was  not  only  that  seve- 
party ;  even  the  majori^  of  the  High  ral  of  Arnold's  antagonists  at  Oxford 
Chnrdi  and  Evangelical  clergy,  who,  took  pride  in  doing  honour  to  his  ge- 
a  few  ^eais  before,  had  looked  upon  nius,  and  acknowledged,  in  attending 
falm  with  aversion,  began  now  to  ad-  upon  him  as  a  Professor,  that  a  debt 
mit  they  had  been  somewhat  in  error ;  was  due  to  him  from  past  iigustice. 
he  was  claimed  by  the  Broad  Church  The  success  of  Arnold  proved  that, 
school  as  one  of  their  most  powerful  although  the  professorial  system  was 
supporters ;  and,  generally,  the  pub-  then   almost  extinct  at   Oxford,  it 
lie  opinion  of  England  recognised  his  could  obtain  general  svmpathy,  and 
mortu  and  intellectual  greatness.   Be-  be  of  real  value,  if  well  a(miimstered 
sides,  as  the  strong  uaxtv  feeling,  as  bv proper  instruments;  and  it  became 
respects  politics,  which  had  run  so  the  signal  for  that  great  academic  reac- 
hign  some  time  before,  began  to  col-  tion  which  has,  by  this  time,  restored 
lapse,  or  turn  towards  other  objects,  that  system  at  the  Universi^  with  no- 
his  own  views  on  political  questions  ble  promise  of  results  in  Cnurch  and 
became  less  promment,  while  their  State.  Itis  not,  therefore,  too  much  to 
general  and  cardinal  principles  were  say — and  this  is  not  the  least  of  his  tri- 
more  fairly  examined ;  and  nis  atten-  umphs  in  the  cause  of  education — 
tion  was  more  fully  directed  than  that  this  valuable  and  most  unexpect- 
ever  to  the  social  condition  of  the  ed  reform  may  ultimately  be  ascribed 
poorer    classes    in    England, — then  to  the  influence  of  Arnold, 
threatened  with  Chartism,  and  un-  In  1842  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
dergoing  much  general  suffering.    In  reputation.     He  was  meditating  a 
this  pursuit  he  had  men  of  all  parties  second  series  of  lectures,  and  a  con- 
as  his  feUow-labourers;  and,  although  tinuation  of  his  *' Roman  History," 
his  notions  as  regards  Chartism  were,  and  was  hopefullv  looking  forward 
perhapS)  still  considered  visionary,  his  to  the  time  when  he  coulddevote  his 
seal,  nis  energy,  and  his  lofty  hu-  life  to  the  other  great  subjects  he  had 
manil^,  were  appreciated  by  persons  selected ;  when  death  suodenly  inter- 
of  the  most  opposite  opinions.    This  posed,  and  he  was  taken  away.    It  is 
sodden  populanty,  however,  was  veiy  needless  to  dwell  upon   the  regret 
remarkable ;  it  is  not  easy  to  account  which  was  felt  for  his  loss — upon 
entirely  for  it;  and  we  may  recognise  the  many  tiibutes  which  were  paid 
in  it  one  of  those  generous  impul^  so  to  his  memory,  by  men  of  every  shade 
honourable  to  the  free  judgment  of  of  opinion — and  upon  the  honour  in 
En^Uuid,  to  make  amends  for  past  in-  which  his  pupils  stiU  hold  his  name. 
justice  b^  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  In  the  language  of  his  favourite  Thu- 
of  its  object  cydides,  "  His  countnr  is  his  monu- 
In  1841,  Arnold  was  appointed  Pro-  ment,"  in  so  far  as  !Em^land  ever  re- 
fessor  of  Modem  Histoiv  at  Oxford,  cognises  worth  and  ability.    Besides. 
and  in  Lent  Temu  1842,  he  delivered  we  have  no  space  for  panegyric^  ana 
his  first  course  oi  lectures  before  the  can  only  say  a  few  words  upon  his  at- 
Umversity.    The  success  he  obtained  tainments  in  the  different  spheres  of 
was  at  once  unexpected  and  signifi-  theology,  speculation,  and  history. 
cant    It  was  a  tribute  to  his  merit,  I. — As  a  theologian.  Arnold  may  be 
a  generous  welcome  to  a  noble  thinker  called  a  Christian  Rationalist    He 
and  writer,  and  the  expression  of  a  was  not  deeply  read  in  Patristic  learn- 
deep  want  on  the  part  of  Oxford.    A  ing,  and  held  the  works  of  divines  in 
huge  and  distinguished  audience  went  somewhat  too  low  account,  consider- 
TepjlBrlj  to  hear  him  :  and  they  who  ing  them  generally  as  over  dogmatic, 
witnessed  the  attention  and  almost  or   wanting  in  real  and  discerning 
the  reverence  he  commanded,    can  judgment,  or  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
alone  measure  the  influence  he  had  the   present  generation.    He  had  a 
on  the  University.    It  was  not  only  rooted  aversion  to  the  doctrines  of 
that  his  ability  was  recognised ;  that  Rome,  which  he  thought  grossly  su- 
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gentiiioufl,  and  to  her  polity,  which  adjust  laws,  institutions,  opinions,  and 

e  characterised  as  tainted  with  Juda*  ffeneral  habits  to  the  rules  laid  aown 

ism,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  Ey   the   code   of  £thics.    But  the 

a  truly  Christian  Church  ;  and,  as  we  teaching  of  the  Gospd,  when  pro- 

hare  seen,  he  considered  any  attempt  perly  understood,  when  divested  of 

to  introduce  them  into  England  as  all  that  is  merely  accidental,  and  laid 

foolish,  wicked,  and  even  treacherous,  out  in  moral  precepts  is,  he  declared. 

And  yet  he  had  little  real  sympathy  an  exact  republication  of  the  code  ot 

with  the  Low  Church  par^,  esge-  Ethics,  though  of  course  supported  by 

cially  as  regards  their  ideal  of  Chris-  a  Divine  sanction;  and  from  this  he 

tianduty^andtheir  notion  of  the  office  inferred  that  the  duty  of  a  Govern- 

of  Christianity  in  the  world  ;  and  al-  men^  as  such,  is  to  disseminate  the 

though  he  leaned  towards  the  school  lessons  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  seek 

of  Oapleston,  Whately,  and  Hamp-  to  lead  the  nation  to  a   Christian 

den^  he  differed  in  many  respects  from  life.    From  this  it  followed  that  the 

their  opinions.    It  would  obviously  business  of  a  Church  is  comprised  in 

not  become  us  here  to   enter  the  that  of  a  State ;  tiiat  the  adminis- 

sacred  precincts  of  Theolo^,  even  to  tration  of  a  Church  is  one  of  the 

trace  Arnold's  position  within  them,  functions  of  Government,  and  that 

and  so  we  pass  them  by  with  decent  all  that  may  be  termed  ecclesiastical 

reverence.    Generally  speaking,  how-  action  is  merely  a  manifestation  of 

ever,  we  may  say  that  his  reputation  that  which,  essentially,  is  political, 

as  a  divine  consists  in  a  peculiar  skill  although  directed  to  a  religious  pur- 

in  interpreting  the  Scriptures — ^in  se-  pose.    Hence  he  laid  it  down  that  the 

parating  their  elements  of  history  and  State  included    the   Church  within 

aoctrine,  and  distinguishing  between  itself,  and  furthermore  was  identical 

what  is  of  si>ecial  application   and  with  it  in  extent :  for,  as  the  subjects 

what  is  for  universal  obedience ;  and  of  a  State  should  all  be  bound  by  the 

further,  in  a  most  successful  art  of  re-  law   of  Christianity,  and   therefore 

oonciline  the  law  of  Conscience  with  should  visiblv  conform  to  a  Christian 

that  of  the  Gospel^  and  showing  how  standard  of  doctrine.  Dissenters  from 

Ethics  and  Religion  run  into  each  that  standard  could  not  be  comprised 

other,    and     form   an     harmonious  within  the  State^  could  not  eigoy  the 

mtem  of  faith   for  the  Christian,  rights  of  full  citizenship,  and  were 

rerhaps  the  best  analysis  of  his  views  only  to  be  regarded  as  sojourners  and 

as  a  tneoloman  is  to  be  found  in  a  aliens.    But  aAprimd  facie  it  is  un- 

letter  from  Mr.  Price  to  Mr.  Stanley  just,  and  certainly  it  conduces  to  na- 

on  this  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  tional  weakness,  to  exclude  from  full 

Arnold's  life,  hv  the  latter  gentleman,  citizenship  any  of  the  members  of  a 

IL^Asatninker,Amoldismo6tcon-  state.  Arnold  lowered  extremely  the 

spicuous  for  his  theory  of  the  Relation  standard    of    Christian   conformity 

of  Church  and  State.    This  theory  is  which  he  thought  the  condition  of 

essentially  that  of  Burke  and  Cole-  complete  politick  rights,  and  reduced 

ridge  ;  but  as  no  English  writer  has  it  to  littie  more  than  a  general  assent 

presentedit  as  fullv  as  Arnold,  he  may  to  the  truth  and  obligation  of  the 

DC  considered  to  have  fixed  it  in  our  Gospel  morality.  Thus,  in  the  instance 

Shiloeophy.  He  thought  that  as  the  of  the  British  Empire,  he  would  have 
uty  of  every  individual  is  to  make  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
the  moral  law  the  rule  of  lifcL  so  that  Constitution,  not  only  all  denomina- 
of  a  nation,  or  aggrcjsate  of  indivi-  tions  of  Christians,  but  even  Uni- 
duals^  must  neoessanr^  be  exactly  tarians  and  Socinians,  provided  they 
identical  But  as  the  fife  of  a  nation  acknowledged  the  Gospel  Ethics, 
is  represented  in  that  of  its  Govern-  while  he  would  have  excluded  Jews, 
ment,  he  thought  further  that  it  be-  Lifidels,  Idolaters,  and  Mussulmen. 
came  the  dutv  of  a  Government  as  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  Arnold's 
such  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  theory  of  Church  and  State ;  and  we 
moral  law,  and  to  try  and  make  tiie  shall  only  observe  upon  it,  that  it  can- 
nation's  action  conform  to  it  Hence  not  stand  the  test  of  experience.  It 
he  considered  that  the  true  relation  does  not  follow,  because  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  State  to  its  subjects  is  that  of  an  of  the  individual  to  conform  to  the 
educator  or  moral  overseer  :  and  that,  moral  or  Christian  law,  that  therefore 
therefore,  it  is  under  an  obligation  to  a  Government  should  seek  to  impress 
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It  on  itB  saljects ;  and  hiBtory  tells  ns  are  purely  Becular,ory  as  Sydney  Smith 
that  any  attempt  to  do  so  has  always  called  theuL  ^roast  mntton  and  po- 
ended  in  ameliuicholy  failure.  For  in-  lice;"  and  tnat  it  inculcates  this  mi- 
stance,  the  Govenmi^itBof  the  middle  portant  truth«  that  if  the  State  cannot 
ages,  and  that  of  the  Puritans  under  enforce  morality  directly,  its  tenden- 
^omwell,  tried  to  enforce  a  moral  des  should  be  in  that  way ;  and  there- 
action  in  the  State,  as  distinguished  fore  that  it  should  act  mdirectly  to- 
fix>m  mere  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  wards  that  end.  Besides,  even  if  it  errs 
the  result  was,  the  prostitution  of  the  in  basing  the  Church  on  too  latitudi- 
Canon  law  to  the  purposes  of  lucre,  narian  a  foundation,  it  operates  as  a 
and  the  hypocrienr  and  nonsense  of  the  noble  protest  against  the  rallac^  on 
reign  ofsaints,tobefollowed  by  the  pro-  the  one  hand  that  the  Church  is 
fligacyof  the  Restoration,  rioristhe  merely  a  priesttiood,  on  the  other,  that 
reason  of  the  difference  obscure ;  f or  it  is  a  oongregaidoiL  secluded  from  the 
whereas  the  will  of  the  individual  world,  and  tmfittea  for  the  active  du- 
has  pcfwet  over  his  volitions,  and  con-  ties  or  citizenship.  From  this  point 
oeivably  could  make  them  obedient  to  of  view  the  theory  has  been  very 
pcxfect  right,  the  authority  of  Govern-  valuable  in  elevatuiSg  the  tone  of  na- 
mtaat  over  its  sulgects  is  so  circum-  tional  politics,  and  in  bringing  the 
acribed  that  really  it  can  scaroriy  in-  Church  of  Ei^land  more  inharmonv 
fluence  their  conduct  at  all ;  and  thus  with  the  uses  of  society.  Its  practi- 
when  it  sets  up  a  high  standard  of  cal  results  may  be  traced  in  we  in- 
moral  practice^  and  seeks  to  adjust  crease  of  education  which  recently 
the  national  life  to  it,  it  fails  in  doing  has  been  achieved  by  the  State ;  and 
man  than  securing  an  external  con-  in  the  works  of  writers  of  the  school 
formity,  which  soon  d^enerates  into  of  Einssley,  whose  doctrines,  as  re- 
nullity  or  hypocrisy.  And,  there-  gaids  the  functions  a£  Gk)vemmenty 
fore,  while  we  fully  admit  that  the  arethoeeof  Arnold,  though,  of  course, 
State,  throQffh  the  medium  of  educa-  also  marked  by  other  innuencea 
tion  and  r^igious  teaching,  should  III.— We  havealready  touched  upon 
indirectly  promote  moral  ends  amonff  Arnold's  excellencies  as  an  historian, 
its  subjects,  we  deny  that  it  should  and  so  shall  only  add  one  or  two  re- 
directly  attempt  to  obtain  them,  or  marks.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Vi- 
profess  to  make  either  morality  or  coin  his  views  upon  history,  believing 
any  creed  a  test  of  citisenship.  So,  that  the  lawsof  nistoriad  phenomena 
Mun,  thoush  it  mAj  be  true  in  theory  can  generally  be  traced :  but  he  is  sober 
that  the  State  might  exercise  the  and  cautious  in  his  doctrinea  The 
functions  of  a  Church,  it  would  essays  in  his  '^ThuOTdides,"  and  some 
aeem  that  no  secular  administration  passages  in  his  '*  Roman  History," 
of  qnritual  things,  upon  the  principle  comprehend  his  theories  on  this  part 
of  teaching  the  Gospel  generallv,  can  of  philosophv,  and  ti^ey  will  well  re- 
secure  even  a  decent  reverence  for  re-  pay  a  carenil  perusal  He  is  deficient 
l^on  ;  that,  on  the  whole,  an  ecde-  m  dramatic  force  as  an  historical  ar- 
aiastieal  polity  invested  with  some-  tist,  and  in  fine  perception  of  indivi- 
tbing  of  erandeur  and  power,  and  dual  character;  but  his  power  of 
separated  rrom  temporal  anairs,  is  the  analysing  the  elements  of  govem- 
b^  security  for  Christianity  in  a  na-  ments,  and  the  nature  and  general  ra- 
tion; and  that  under  whatever  con-  lations  of  parties,  and  his  ddU  in  de- 
ception we  view  a  Church,  its  minis-  pictingextemal  scenery  and  landscape, 
ten  should  not  be  considered  oidy  as  will  keep  him  in  a  hiffh  place  among 
memben  of  a  lay  conjpregation  of  our  historians.  And  aUhough  his  his- 
Christiana  Of  course  this  is  no  place  torical  style  is  not  quite  of  the  hi^- 
to  enumerate  the  many  other  argu-  est  order,  it  is  so  clear,  logical,  and 
ments  which  might  be  urged  a^jamst  picturesque,  so  simple,  manly,  and 
the  theory;  but  these  plain  considera-  energetic,  that  we  scarcely  know  how 
tionsmay  show  that  it  cannot  be  real^  to  p^cuhoue  where  it  is  wanting, 
iaed  in  actual  politics.  To  our  taste,  a  littie  more  fulness  m 
At  the  same  time  there  is  this  value  illustration,  and  more  richness  and 
in  the  theory,  that  it  tends  to  obliterate  copiousness  of  language,  would  have 
the  doctrines  of  Warburton  and  Ben-  been  a  valuable  addition  to  it 
tham,  tiu^  the  objects  of  Government 
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It  18  curiotis  to  observe  how  much  sonation.  More  in  Shakespeare,  to 
our  estimation  of  any  literary  work  is  come  to  modem  times,  than  unequal- 
affected  by  the  personal  intrusion  of  led  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce ;  tnere 
the  author,  and  how  the  personality  is  the  actual  Shakespeara  mumming 
and  the  production  blena  into  that  in  his  clowns,  and  moutnin^  in  his 
common  charm  which  genius  exer-  kings,  and  moralizing  in  his  fools, 
dses  over  our  understanding.  There  laughing  at  us,  philosophixing  for  us. 
is  far  more  in  the  Iliad  tlum  the  de-  calhng  out  our  tears  and  smiles  ana 
lirium  of  kings,  and  the  plagues,  bein^  '*  himself  the  varied  god.  In 
duels,  and  slaughter  of  horse-feeding  reading  no  work  of  genius  do  we  for 
Argives  and  imlucky  Trojans.  We  five  consecutive  sentences  forget  the 
never  read  ten  lines  of  that  grand  author,  his  pervading  presence  an  es- 
sonorous  epic  that  the  blind  old  man  sential  part  of  his  power ;  hence  we 
ofroGkyChiosdoesnot  mingle  with  our  venture  on  the  heresy  of  a  new  liter- 
visions,  chanting  his  verses  ^  to  the  arv  axiom,  namely,  that  that  author 
swelUng  of  the  voiceful  sea."  More  who  most  vividly  retains  and  exhibits 
in  Sophocles  Uian  a  king  of  Colons  his  personality  in  his  works,  be  they 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  Fates,  of  what  kind  they  will,  prose  or 
and  worsted  in  the  struggle  with  in-  poetry,  or  that  linsey-woolsey,  which 
exorable  destiny ;  there  is  the  bard  is  both  and  neither,  will  maintain  the 
ever  before  us,  with  his  habitual  deepest  and  firmest  hold  upon  our 
thoughts,  and  vain  struggle  to  recon-  svmpathiee  and  aflfections.  It  is  not 
dlenaturaljustice  with  the  Inevitable  the  JDivina  Commedia  we  admire  in 
in  human  life,  whom  oracles  pro-  thegreat  Florentine,  though  we  plumb 
nounced'o^raroc*  and  whose  (Edipus  its  depths  and  soar  to  its  empyrean  ; 
remains  to  prove  him  possessed  of  the  but  it  is  the  Dante  whom  we  accompany 
craft  of  the  greatest  workers  in  an  through  these  mystic  resions,  sorrow- 
ace  when  many  wrought  greatly,  ing  as  he  wails,  triumphing  as  he  re- 
More  in  the  SoCTates  of  Xenophon  joices.  When  the  twa  inspired  doug- 
and  Plato  than  the  subtle  dialectician  gies  of  the  Ayrshire  Poet "  forgather^ 
and  persuasive  sophist ;  there  is  seen  ance  upon  a  time,''  to  exchange  their 
in  the  class  of  the  two  different  men  views  of  canine  philosophy  and  hu- 
and  st^es.  the  genial  wit,  the  homely  man  life,  our  interest  is  caught,  not 
wisdom,  the  patient  humour  of  the  by  doggish  dialogue  on  the  kcUon  and 
sage,  wno  was  content  to  be  great  in  agathon,  but  by  the  fact  of  Bums 
a  Ettle  sphere,  and  made  daily  life  a  speaking  to  us  ^  words  of  troth  and 
daily  conquest  over  spleen  and  pas-  sobemess"  through  the  throats  of  his 
sion — ^the  two  anecdotists  limning  four-footed  billies.  In  like  manner, 
themselves  as  they  sketched  their  it  is  not  Frederick  the  Great,  or  his 
subjects.  More  in  Horace  than  the  great  sire,  whom  we  follow  with  re- 
graoefiil  lyrist,  the  distiller  of  Attic  ^rd  through  these  portly  volumes:  it 
sweeto  in  a  Roman  alembic,  the  de-  is  Carlyle,  the  historian,  with  tne 
nounoer  of  petty  peccadilloes  in  pi-  antics  of  his  noble  genius,  the  apoph- 
quant  satires,  the  sagacious  poet-pni-  th^gms  of  his  profound  wisdom,  the 
loBopher  of  Augustus;  there  is  the  platitudes  and  the  Dry-as-dustisins  of 
pleasant  vivacity,  shrewd  common-  nis  repetitious,  and  sometimes  very 
sense,  happy  frogality  of  the  fat,  commonplace  philosophy.  We  never 
pu%,  literary  friend,  who  is  the  dar-  forset,  in  the  deepest  disquisition 
ung  of  all  ages,  and  more  the  world's  with  which  he  favours  us,  or  most 
than  Rome's ;  who,  disguise  himself  thrilling  crisis  of  events  in  which  he 
as  he  will  under  pseudonyme  in  ode  jams  us  up — ^he  never  suffers  us  to 
and  epistle,  is  stul  the  same  merry-  forget — that  we  have  to  do  with  an 
and- wise  identity  under  every  per-  eccentric,  whose  honest  industry  and 
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^ztnordiiiary  powers  provoke  our  ad-  the  more  decidedly  does  he  win  the 
miratton,  bat  whose  strange  gymnas-  approval  of  the  public, 
tics  and  aemi-eynical  curl  of  nose,  That  Carlyle  has  been  drawn  by 
prove  that  part  of  his  vocation  is  to  his  compassionate  penchant  for  Yol- 
make  his  admmrs  stare  with  incre-  taire  into  his  patronage  of  Frederick 
duiity,  as  well  as  thrill  with  delight  — ^that  his  apologetic  leanings  towards 
He  hu  adopted  a  motley,  **  with  pur-  the  French  philosopher  have  formed 
I>oee  of  hearty"  ^^'^  ^^  wears  it  at  all  the  due  which  led  him  through  the 
timea,  like  the  Messer  Archies  of  the  labyrinth  of  thought  to  the  entertain- 
feodal  courts,  ringing  his  bells  and  ment  of  his  present  purpose — ^that 
passing  his  gibes,  with  rare  eajoj'  Paris  and  Cirey  have  conducted  the 
ment  of  hisownsoul,  yet  launching  his  biographer  to  Potsdam  and  Ciistrin^ 
satire  and  pointing  his  wisdom  from  we  think  beyond  reasonable  dispute. 
under  this  unseemly  ^^uise,  with  a  No  author,  probably,  in  England, 
power  and  gravi^  which  homilists  knows  more  of  Voltaire  than  does 
might  envy^and  imitators  toU  after  Mr.  Garl^le — ^none  has  done  more  to 
in  vain.  We  are  not  admirers  of  re-establish  him  in  the  good-will  of 
Cailvk's  later  sWle,  which  has  too  fair  and  indulgent  men — and  nothing 
much  of  the  charlatan  in  its  predomi-  seemed  more  natural  than  that  the 
nant  cants  and  set  phrases,  its  "  Sa-  love-look  fixed  so  lon^  on  the  in^e- 
faan  dances,"  and  its  ^'Si^Uine  fren-  nious  Frenchman  should  glance  aside 
aes,*' to  meet  our  notion  of  the  natu-  with  some  fixity  of  gaze  upon  the 
ral  and  apt  in  writing ;  but  candour  object  of  Voltaire's  literary  aaulation. 
must  own,  that  in  any  case  it  is  the  We  admit,  of  course,  the  Great  Fre- 
fll^le  of  a  strong  man,  and  that  the  derick's  other  claims  to  distinction 
thing  it  covers  and  conveys  is  usuallv  amid  the  kingly  blank  of  the  eigh- 
woruiy  of  the  noblest  setting  which  teenth  century ;  but  perceive,  as  we 
language  can  furnish — that  any  metal  fancy,  with  sufficient  clearness,  that 
ia  mostly  poorer  than  the  diamond  the  monarch's  pretensions,  apart  from 
it  would  hdp  to  dazzle.  literature,  were  scarcely  of  a  nature. 
But  even  the  style,  from  use,  as  in  themselves  alone,  to  awaken  our 
probably  to  the  author  himself,  comes  author's  enthusiasm.  We  fancy,  more- 
to  have  a  tune  in  it  to  the  reader  over,  that  the  adoption  of  Frederick 
which  it  had  not  ori^ally :  and  like  has  led,  in  a  partial  measure,  to  an 
the  barbarous  rtmz  aes  vaches  of  the  abatement  of  his  veneration  for  Vol- 
Swiss  mountains,  is  preferred  to  more  taire :  and  our  belief  i&  that  Mr.  Car- 
legitimate  music  l^  the  ear  that  has  lyle  has  been  induced^  by  the  dburse 
kamed  to  relish  its  discordant  ca-  of  his  more  recent  studies,  to  dethrone 
denoea.  But  that  which  never  fails  his  quondam  French  idol  from  the 
to  please  is  the  thorough  heartiness  place  he  once  occupied  in  his  re- 
witn  which  the  historian  throws  for-  sard,  and,  without  directly  putting 
ward  himself  to  court  the  gazer's  ob-  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  the  vacated 
aervation  under  every  mask  of  every  seat,  to  look  upon  the  soldier  with 
hero  hiB  Olio  may  put  upon  the  stage,  more  partiality  than  on  the  literary 
It  may  be  Voltaire  or  Luther,  Crom-  adventurer.  Certainly  the  intercourse 
well  or  Frederick,  Teufelsdrockh  or  of  these  parties  with  each  other — the 
Sauerteig,  who  struts  his  little  hour  crown  pnnce  and  the  poet  of  Cirej^ 
hefoire  the  footlights  of  our  small  in-  reflects  small  credit  upon  either.  We 
dividual  auditorv :  but  the  voice,  the  have  we  know  not  how  many  volumes 
gait,  and  the  pniloeophy  are  undia-  of  the  correspondence  of  Frederick 
goisedly  the  gifted  Dumfriesian's,  lying  before  us,  notably,  sundry  let- 
the  unacknowledged,  and  perhaps  in-  ters  interchanged  between  himself 
deed  unconscious,  groimd  of  his  po-  and  Voltaire  some  years  after  this 
polarity.  Whatever  some  may  thmk  ktter  had  won  an  equivocal  reputa- 
and  avow,  of  a  favourite  author  the  tion  by  his  impurities  and  impieties 
public  cannot  get  too  much ;  and  whe-  — and  they  are  undoubtedly  disngured 
ther  he  choose  fiction  or  histoiy  for  by  ionnmerable  blemishes  on  both 
manipulation  in  his  workshop,  the  sidesL  Our  readers  may  guess  the  kind 
more  decidedly  he  reflects  himself,  of  entertainment  in  store  for  them  in 
his  individuality,  his  crotchets,  his  this  budget  of  stale  "ca'  me's,  ca' 
lnimoiu%  ixk  the  minor  of  his  work,  thee's,"  when  they  find  Voltaire  near 
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the  eommencement  of  it  dosinff  hit  rieally  opposite  groimdfl.    Mr.  Gaiv 

Roval  Highness  i^Pber  this  faofiioiL  lyie  has  lelt  the  ndi  foroe  of  the  afr- 

and  in  bemg  assured  that  his  Royal  sodstion^  and  has  inrofaahly  thrown 

Highness  had  strength  of  stomach  to  himself  mto  the  arma  of  Frederi<^ 

enaure  it,  while  tiie  Prince  adminis-  from  his  custom  of  contemplating 

tered  doses  of  equal  potency  in  return,  hoth  habitually  together ;  just  as  the 

Norenbery    1736,   Monsieur  de  Y.  si^t  of  *the  surviving  sister  recidls 

writes : —  the  image  of  the  deceased  wife,  and 

••  Je  luis  gtonnS  de  toute  mimiere;  ffomptstothatmanwjreinuo^^^ 

TOM  pwles  comme Trajan, you« fecriret  ^^•i*^® ^'  H^ngland stiU  forbid, 

eonme  Pline,  et  voas  paries  Fran9ais  With  the  popular  reputation  wmcn 

oomme  noa  meUleon  Ecri?ahu.*'  the  monarch  of  Prussia  bears,  it  would 

r\.....^\^^    iTOii     TjWwi^«-«v    ^A  Mem,  however,  at  first  sig^t,  unlikely 

DecembOT,^  1736,    Predenck    ad-  thaT'he  shodd  be  chosen  by  oii 

^^'^^^'^.^  *  "w^  'S^""  »^thor  for  the  ezerdse  of  his^pen. 

the  poet  bemg  then  m  Holland:-  Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  diffi. 

<*  La  HoUaode,  p^ya  qui  ne  m'  a  cult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Carlyle. 

jamaia  deplu,  me  deriendra  una  terra  beating  the  stream  for  a  fish,  should 

Saerte  poiaqu'  eUe  voua  oontient.    Mea  deemhimself  fortunate  in  meeting 

Tcwx  Toua auiYTont partout :  ellapar-  ^^^  ^j^  ^  n^^ch,  after  all,  to  his 

^uTln^J.^irZ^.^Ll^l  1^0*2/ as  the  Great  Prederick/for  the 

ronaee  §ur  votre  merite,  ne  ceasera  que  z^^^^^i^^-  «r  4,u^  K;,r.«— ^CZ-  r^-  .11 

quand  U  plaira  an  Craateur  de  metier  J?*?^^Xi^^  ***?  biographer  for  ^ 

fin  k  mon  exiatence.**  ^^*^  ^  Qerman,  down  to  the  mmutest 

partide  of  the  dust  of  Fatherland,  ia 

One  extract  more  will  be  auite  too  notorious  to  need  proof.    To  mm 

enough,  in  which  impiety  caps  loUjfr.  the  weeds  of  that  land  are  fiowers — 

But  we  shall  give  the  paragraph  m  its  geese,  swans— and  its  mal-odorous 

English,  aa,  if  possible,  less  offensive  Cologne  the  sweetest  of  cities  and 

than  the  original  scents.    As  a   monarch,   Frederick 

Voltaire  writes,  February,  1737 : —  shines  by  his  daring  and  successes, 

••  I  have  met  with  acme  persona  of  ^ing  the  honmge  of  a  worshipper 

Berlin  at  Amaterdam :  JFhiere  famd  tet  «  manhood :  and  as  a  representative 

Oermamce.    They  apeak  of  your  Boyal  of  the  greatest  Protestant  power  on 

mghiuMM  with  transport.     I  queatioB  the  continent  ofEurope,  he  commands 

every  body  I  meet  concerninff  you.    I  the  83^pathies  of  ms  chronicler  to 

aay,  *Ubi  tti  D«ub  meiiMf*    *D0u$tmui^'  an  extent  which  is  remarkable  in  a 

they  reply,  •  haa  the  finest  regiment  ia  person  of  our  Carlyle's  unstraitiaced 

Emrope ;  neu»  turn  excels  hi  the  arU  yi^ws.  Thislaetbondoflikingbetwecn 

and  embalhahmoita  of  hfe :  he  la  better  ^^  ^^  jg  ^^^^1^  stronger  than  is  ap- 

beyond   both  of  these   Greeks/     On  ?^*  J^  1^1^^  ^ J  S^f^  t5«^<?^ 

hearing  this  I  cry  with  the  aged  Simeon,  '^  «*«  histonan  of  *  redenck  imbibed 

■When   ahall  mine  eyes  behold  the  the  blood  of  the  Covenanters  with  hia 

8avionr  of  my  hfe  ?* "  mother's  milk,  and,  be  his  speculative 

m  i.1.'      11  -n.  J    •  1 ^r«««««v^  vicws  of  Christian  dogma  what  they 

w*h*^^^']?"P^'^T^"  may,cannomoreget^dofhisstur*^ 

wluitifurtheronmtheyeai— May,  Pr^tj^gtantism  thai  of  his  skin.    He 

y*ol .  would  himself,  perhaps,  disown  the 

"I  put  yon  at  the  head  of  an  thinking  goft  impeachment  in  the  broad,  palp- 

?^W5*«C'®^^^^'**^*^^^^  able  way  in  which  we  put  it.  but 

it  difficolt  to  produce  a  mind  more  aub-  ^he  evidence  is  abundant,  and  the 

bme  than  yours.  fact  certain.    Carlyle  likes  Gennany 

With  which,  as  we  find  a  difficulty  because  mainlv  Protestant,  and  Ber- 

in  digesting  oondimenta  of  such  tran-  tin  eminently  because  at  the  head  of 

aoendant  flavour,  we  must  bid  farewell  German  Protestantism, 

to  the  correspondence  of  this  Cast(»r  Having  found  a  hero  who,  with  all 

and  Pollux  (» literature,  the  name  of  his  faults  and  blemishes,  possesses  a 

one  of  whom  as  naturally  recalls  the  certain  attraction  for  the  biographer 

other  as  that  of  Bentley  does  Boyle,  it  is  not  hard  to  surmise  how  he  will 

as  tiiat  of  Beaumont  does  Fletcher;  treat  him— ^nrol  him  amongst  the 

these  examples  on,  of  course,  diamet-  deml-gods  on  the  score  of  his  virtues^ 
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and  use  pimiice,  pipe-clay,  stucco,  and  of  much  hard  labour  done  in  this 
Pans-plaster  to  whitewash  the  un-  world;  and  seems  to  anticipate  no- 
seemly  and  supply  the  defectuous.  ^^^9  hut  more  still  coming.  Quiet 
Our  author  bcgiiis  in  a  Herodotean  •Joi«i8ni»  capable  enough  of  what  joys 
style— his  picture  presenting  us  with  *'i««T®'«»  ^^\  ™>t  expecting  any  worth 

the  result  of  so  miiy  years  of  striy.  "?i?*° '  ^*  unconscious  tmd  some 

-  „  ^^  ^1  ^  w  M*»« J  j^Aovx  BMAT  conscious  pnde,  well  tempered,  with  a 

ing  on  the  great  arena  of  the  world  cheeiy  moikery  of  humou^  writteS 

"-and  giyen  that  result  will  proceed  on  that  old  f«i ;  which  ca^es  itTchiu 

to  the  unravelment— with  the  pursuit  well  forward,  in  spite  of  the  sUght  stoop 

here  and  there  of  many  a  stray  thread  about  the  neck ;  snufl^  nose,  rather  flung 

— of  the  processes  whereby  the  then-  into  the  air,  under  its  old  cocked  hat. 

and-there  presentment  has  been  ob-  ^^  ^n  old  snuffy  lion  on  the  watch ;  and 

tained   The  picture  is  that  of  Preder-  *^^^  *  P**'  ^^  ^Je*  m  no  man,  or  lion, 

ick  the  Great  in  his  declining  years :—  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  century  bore  elsewhere, 

° ''  accordmg  to  all  the  testimony  we  hare. 

"  About  four  score  years  ago,  then  *  Those  epres,'  says  Mirabeau,  <  which,  at 

used  to  be  seen  sauntering  on  the  ter-  ^°®  biddmg  of  his  great  soul,  fascinated 

raees  of  Sans  Souci.  for  a  short  time  in  ^^^  T^*^  seduction  or  terror  (jtortaient 

the  afternoon,  or  you  might  have  met  "*  9^  ^  **"  **"^  hSroique,  la  aeduetum 

him  elsewhere,  at  an  earlier  hour,  rid-  **"."*  terreury    Most  excellent,  potent, 

ing  or  drtying,  in  a  rapid  business  man-  briUiant  eyes,  swift-darting  as  the  stars, 

ner,  on  the  open  roads  or  through  the  "J^^dfast  as  the  sun ;  grey,  we  said—of 

scraggy  woods  and  arenues  of  that  in-  *5^  axi»e-grey  colour ;  large  enough,  not 

tricate  amphibious  Potsdam  region,  a  ^  glaring  size  *,  the  habitual  expressioa 

hig^y  interesting  lean  little  old  man,  of  ®^  ^^^^  yigilance  and  penetratmg  sense, 

al^t,  though  slightly  stooping,  fignie;  r&pidity  restmg  on  depth,  which  is  an 

whose  name  among  strangers  was  King  excellent  combination,  and  gives  us  the 

FHedridk  the  Secondj  or  Frederick  the  ^^^}^^  o^  ^  Uunbent   outer   radiance. 

Great,  of  Prussia ;  and  at  home  among  jpn^gi^ig  from  some  great  inner  sea  of 

the  common  people,  who  much  loved  l'^^^  ^°^  ^^  ^  ^be  man.    The  voice, 

and  esteemed  mm, was  F«/€rJ5W^2, Father  ^  ^®  speak  to  you,  is  of  similar  physiog- 

Pred,  a  name  of  familiarity  which  had  ^'^^''^J*  clear,  melodious,  and  sonorous; 

not  bred  contempt  in  that  instance.  He  f^  ^'^^  '^^  ^  1^»  ^™  that  of  ingenuous 

is  a  king  eveiy  inch  of  him,  though  with-  inquiry,  graceful  socialitv,  light  flow- 

out  the  trappings  of  a  king.    Presents  "^g  banter  (rather  prickly  for  most  part), 

biraself  in  a  Spwtan  simplicity  of  vea.  ^P  ^  definite  word  of  command,  up  to 

ture ;  no  crown,  but  an  old  military  desolating  word  of  rebuke  and  reproba- 

cocked  hat,  generally  old,  or  trampled  ^^^  >  ^  voice,  '  the  clearest  and  most 

and   kneaded   into  absolute  aoftneu  if  agreeable  for  conversation  I  ever  heard,' 

new ;  no  sceptre,  but  one  like  Agamem-  ^y*  '^itty  Dr.  Moore.     •  He  speaks  a 

non's,  a   walking-stick,  cut  from   the  ^^^^  deal,' continues  the  I>octor,  *yet 

woods,  which  serves  also  as  a  riding-  ^^^^^  ^bo  hear  him  regret  that  he  does 

stick  (with  which  he  hits  the  horse  <  be-  ^^  "P®^  '^  g<^  ^^^^  ™<)i'®*    His  obser- 

tween  the  ears,'  say  authors) ;  and  for  7»*ion«  «e  always  lively,  very  often 

royal  robes,  a  mere  soldier's  blue  coat  J^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  possess  the  talent  of 

with  red  ftcings ;  coat  likely  to  be  old,and  ^epartee  in  greater  perfection.  *  " 

sure  to  bave  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  anuff  This  fine  sketch  of  Frederick  the 


dU'LSES^iif^^^^  Gr«itm  his  kter  years  must  «.in^ 

STiu  high  0Y%^^mml^h^it.  Z'^  '"^l''^'''''  ^^^  ^  '\  ^"^  ^  ^"- 

which  mTy  be  brushed  (and/l  hope,  ¥«  s  volumes,  until  it  nlease  the  au- 

kept  soft  with  an  underhand  suspicion  F^*"  *®,  resume  his  pubhcation,  and 

of  oil),  but  are  not  permitted  to  be  '^^^  ^^®  ^^^  history  of  his  hero. 


blackened  or  varnished;  Day  and  Mar-  'Oi^  the  j^resent  our  attention,  like 

tin  with  their  soot-pots  forbidden  to  ap-  Oarlyle's,  is  devoted  to  his  conduct  as 

pros^  Crown  Prince,  under  the  tutelage  of 

"  The  man  is  not  of  god-like  physlog-  his  stem  and  eccentric  father. 

ttwny.  iiny  mow  than  of  imposing  sta-  The  Electorate  of  Brandenburgh, 

^M«2°^1i.^n;l^''l^^^^  by  means  of  intermarriages,  inherit^ 

Sl^g^Tw^*.^^  E;    -^,  battlT^gued  for 

height ;  head,  however,  is  of  long  form,  ^^^areds  of  years,  eroanded  m  the 

and  has  superlative  grey  eyes  in  It.  Not  i^  ^701   into  the  dignity  of  the 

what  is  called  a  beautiful  man ;  nor  yet,  Kingdom  of  Prussia.     The  boulder 

by  all  appearance,  what  is  called  a  happy.  Tolling  down  the  channel  of  centuries 

On  the  contrary,  the  face  bears  evidence  bad  gathered  such  abundant  accre- 

of  many  soRows,  as  they  are  termed,  tions  and  agglomerations  in  its  course, 
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that  it  had  swelled  into  a  maas  yisible  of  the  oeremonieB,  auooeeded  the  father 

throoffhout  wide  Europe  ;   further,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  with  as 

traoeable  on  the  map  of  the  world,  decided  a  resemblance  to  the  Greek 

With  the  process  of  its  growth,  from  warrior,  was  a  huffy,  passionate,  irefid 

its  primoraial  nucleus,  we  have  no-  Achilles,  with,  at  tiie  bottom,  all  the 

thing  to  do  in  our  review,  beyond  sim-  angry   Greek  s  real    tenderness    of 

ply  recording  the  fact  that  it  has  been  heart. 

so ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  manner.  In  the  present  half  of  his  memoir 

has  both  fully  and  lucidly,  and,  we  Mr.  Carlyle  has  taken  for  his  hero  an 

may  add,  very  lengthily  investigated,  entirely  different   person   from   hia 

stage  by  sta^  the  development  of  an  special  subject  fVeaerick  the  Great ; 

electorate  into  a  kingdom,  wit  and  namelv,  his  hero's  father,  Friedrich 

wisdom  combining  in  his  resume  to  WilhelmtheFir8t,whose  career  to  our 

make  chronology  as  pleasant  as  a  thinking  displays  more  of  the  ideal 

play,  and  the  details  of  the  antiqua-  heroic  than  the  son's.    The  volumes^ 

rian  no  less  attractive  than  a  romance,  when  the  work  is  completed,  will 

The  disasters  of  the  Thirtv  Years'  War  thus  divide  themselves  into  two  dis- 

had,  indeed,  reduced  the  house  of  tinct  memoirs  :  the  Iliad  of  the  man 

Brandenburgh  to  the  last  stage  of  dis-  of  action,  to  be    followed  by  the 

tress ;  troops,  commerce,  alliances,  re-  Odyssey  of  the  man  of  craft    This 

sources,  well-nigh  annihilated,   and  may  be  an  error  in  the  publication  as 

all  but  totally  swept  awav ;  but  the  a  work  of  art;  but  the  pleasant  result 

Great  Elector,  who  received  the  heavy  to  the  reader  is  a  dilogy  where  he 

charge  of  his  dominions  in  this  lowest  only  expected  a  drama.    By  a  stroke 

stage  of  inanition  and  ruin,  retrieved  of  the  author's  pen,  the  reader  wins 

the  lost  state  of  things,  and  bequeath-  a  hundred  per  cent    The  capital  is 

ed,  in  1688,  the  year  of  our  own  great  doubled  as  the  interest  is  divided,  and 

revolution,  a  prosperous  and  flourish-  bio^phy  gains  all  that  the  art  of 

ing  patrimony  to  his  son^  the  first  king,  criticism  loses.     It  is  obvious  too, 

Freaerick  the  First  did  not  squan-  we  may  urge  this  in  apology  of  Car- 
der, -      -     -  - 


processionizm^, 

consolidation,  imposing  royalty,  or  vi-  parent  counts  for  a  considerable  part 

gorous  soldiering.  m  his  training — ^the  very  rouffh  rid- 

A  trait  or  two,  drawn  by  his  queen,  ing-school  in  which  he  learned  some 

will  exhibit  the  eeneral  estimate  of  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  his 

this  sovereign  h^d  by  those  most  life.    Wilhelm  is  thus  a  prominent 

familiar  with  his  qualincations.  Con-  figure  for  a  len^hened  period,  but 

versins  with  Leibnitz,  the  first  Presi-  Carlyle  makes  him  more  than  this, 

dent  OT  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science  more  interesting,  more  able^  more  ad- 

and  Philosophv,  the  philosopher  com-  mirable  (with  a  thousand  infirmities 

plimented  the  lady  on  her  intellectual  of  temper  it  is  true)  than  his  successor, 

powers,  and  her  love  of  investigation  *  whose  name  gives  a  title  to  the  me- 

m  that  she  desired  to  know  the  why  of  moir :  and  we  must  confess  that  with 

the  why  itself,  and  penetrate  to  the  ourselves  he  is,  and  always  has  been, 

ultimate  causes  of  things.    The  infi-  the  greater  favourite.    He  had  the 

nUdy  little  was  broachcni  to  her  as  one  solidity  and  determination  of  charac- 

of  thecurrentinvestigationsof  theday,  ter  to  throw  himself  loose  from  the 

amongst  other  topics,  when  her  ma-  traditionarv   policy  of  his  father's 

jes^  replied :  "Don't  talk  to  me  of  court,  ere  tne  remains  of  that  father 

the  infinivMnt  j>etit^  for  I  see  it  daily,  were  cold  in  death,  and  to  enter  on  a 

Am  I  not  the  wife  of  Frederick?"  course  of  rigid  eoonomv  and  stem 

Again,  on  her  death-bed,  the  sa-  self-denial  (retrieving  tne  revenues 

gadous  lady  said  she  was  going  to  of  the  monarchy  and  compelling  the 

ffive  her  husband  a  fresh  occasion  to  respect  of  his  people,  and  of  neigh- 

mdul^e  his  fondness  for  tnectacUy  in  bouring  sovereiffns),  such   as   could 

the  aoequate  furnishing  of  ner  funeral  only  be  undertaken  by  a  person  of 

pajzeant  noble  instincts  and  great  persistency 

To  this  prince,  into  whose  body  of  purpose, 
had  evidently  passed  by  some  process       How  truly  he  gauged  the  necessities 

of  transmigration  the  soul  of  a  master  of  his  position,  and  the  requirements 
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of  the  tiines  is  seen,  not  merely  in  the  our  acquiescence  to  that  more  humane 

fact  that  hia  own  reign  was  a  distin-  and  reasonable,  as  well  as  evidently 

guished  success,  but  also  in  this  other,  more  veracious  verdict,  passed  by  our 

that  it  wasonlv  as  the  Great  Friedrich  present  historian  on  the  proceedings 

bis  son  shook  himself  free  of  the  aud  views  of  this  monarch^ 
habits  and  inclinations  of  his  earlier       Frederick  William  was  married  to 

life    and    fell   into    the    track    his  the  lady  of  his  choice,  a  princess  of 

faUier  had  consistently  pursued,  that  the  house  of  Hanover  ^  but  had  the 

be  acquired  his  title  to  the  remem-  peace  of  his  married  hfe,  in  the  firat 

farance  of  posterity,  and  to  a  monument  mstance,    invaded    by     u^ound€4 

BO  massive  and   imposing  as  these  jealousy  of   his  wife^s  virtue,   and 

bulky  volumes,  when  their  tale  is  afterwards,  through  a  long  series  of 

completed,  will  presetat    Had  Fried-  years,  by  her  pertinacious  meddling  in 

rich  the  Great  remained  only  a  coarse  the  concerns  of  his  kingdom.     Into 

Tolaptuary,  a  dreamv  doubter  or  in-  every  political  pie  she  persisted  in 

fidel^  and  a  miserable  iiterateur,  all  thrusting  her  fingers  with  an  infatua^ 

bis  life,  he  mi^t  have  possibly  claimed  tion  almost  suicidal,  for  they  met 

a  place  in  the  pillory  of  royal  author-  with  some  serious  chops  in  the  course 

dom,  but  BO  better  and  braver  distinc-  of  her   ill-advised  manoeuvres,  and 

tion  had  been  reserved  for  him  than  occasioned  a  thousand  throes  in  the 

such  questionable  renown.     This  is  volcanic  bosom  of  her  husband,  that 

all  so  much  in  favour  of  WilheluL  threatened   fiery   destruction    mors 

that  he  knew  successful  king-craft  did  than  once  to  the  whole  family.  Fred- 

not  lie  in  sensual  intrigues,  nute-play-  erick  William  having  been  married 

ing  and  tagging  rhymes,  in  essenced  seven  years,  while  stm  Crown  Prince 

lovelodcs  and  soiled  linen;  hence  he  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1713^ 

manfully    alnured   the    same,    and  in  succession  to  his  deceased  father  I 

through  life  devoted  himself  to  ouite  the  Princess  having  already  presented 

other  waysy>6oldiering,  smoking,  hus-  him  with  four  chiloren,  Friedrich  the 

banding  his  resources^  and  enlarg-  Great  being  the  youngest  bom  in 

ing  ius  estate,  varied  with  raps  of  the  1712.   The  accession  of  Wilhelm  ¥dt' 

ratan  upon  the  contumacious  or  the  nessed  a  total  change  in  the  court  and 

lazy  about  his  person,  who  either  re-  the  aspect  of  affairs.    One  hundred 

sisted  bis  authority  or  lent  only  slug-  chamberlains  were  reduced  to  twelve : 

gisb  help  in  canving  out  his  plans,  the  academy  of  sciences  was  dismissea 

Something  very  like  brutality  appears  or  discountenanced  ;   «uid  economy^ 

in  the  dnll-sergeant  tyrannv  of  his  usefulness,  and  hard  work  becams 

domestic  rule ;  but  some  allowance  the  order  of  the  day.    A  soldier,  Wil- 

must  be  made  for  the  man  and  his  helm  could  not  appreciate  the  worth 

provocations,  something  moreover  for  of  letters,  nor,  devoted  to  work  mate- 

theouts^ken  rudeness  of  those  times  rial  improvements  bv  veiy  material 

in  Prussia.    In  no  case  can  we  ac-  means,  could  he  set  a  high  value  upon 

quiesce  in  the  terms  employed  by  a  speculation.    What  he  wanted  to  be 

modem  historian  to  chaoui^erize  the  done  could  only  be  effected  by  the 

Great  Wilhelm  :  means  of  money  ;  not  a  farthing  then 

-Oneof  thertrangertbeingsof  whom  ^^tJ^.  t'^^.f'^oh^^l^^ 

history  gives  us  any  intelHgfnce-of  a  "^^  ^""^^^  G^?L^^  ^Y^^  ^?r- 

temper  w  violent  and  ungovlmable  that  «ccount  could  not  be  rendered     His 

his  passion  almost  amounted  to  mad-  ostentatious  father,  too,  had  doubtless 

ness of  an  avarice  so  excessive,  even  in  kept  him  bare  of  cash,  when  Wilhelm 

bis  yoath,  that  be  hardly  allowed  his  was  crown  prince,  that  the  king  might 

family  the  means  of  subsistence — of  a  lavish  his  stores  on  imitating    the 

nature  so  insensible  to  the  feeRngs  of  courtly  expenditure  ofthe  elder  kings, 

bumanity,  as  to  have  twice  attempted  ^  the  frog  in  the  fable  might  imitate 

the  hfe  of  his  eldest  son,  first  by  his  own  ^he   ox;  and   this   early  denial   of 

^k  !^„**^^«"'^*^'  ^y  ™^'  ^^  *  command  of  money  would  make  its 

possession  more  coveted  now,  and  its 

Nearly  all  the  events  of  the  life  of  retention  more  desirable^  when,  as 

Wilhelm  are  notoriously  at  odds  with  monarch  himself,  he  obtained  control 

this  extreme  and  unfair  estimate  of  of  the  excheijuer.    But  this  was  not 

bis  character  ;  and  we  heartily  yield  avarice,  as  his  daughter  Wilhelmina 

vou  uu.— NO.  CCCXIII.  * 
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avowB,  who  makes  the  loudest  plaint 
of  his  niggardliness : — 

•*  His  ezoesaiTe  love  of  money,"  sayt 
Ihe  MargraTine  of  Baireuth,  in  her  en- 
tertainiog  memoin,  **  haa  made  him 
pasa  finr  an  aTaridous  man.  It  is  how- 
ever only  in  his  personal  and  family  con* 
cems  that  he  can  he  reproached  with 
that  yicff ,  for  he  liberally  lavished  wealth 
npon  his  fiivourites,  and  those  who  were 
lealonsly  attached  to  his  service.** 

His  arm^^  was  with  Wilhelm  his 
first  and  cmef  conoem,  and  his  hatta- 
lion  of  giants,  his  harmless  bat  veir  ex- 
pensive hobby].  Had  Patagonia  been 
within  reach,  it  had  been  a  god-send 
beyond  any  other  in  his  mania  for 
military  procerity — a  mania  the  more 
curious,  as  the  monarch  was  himself 
a  dumpy  figure,  and  his  son  decidedly 
undersised.  But  he  did  and  would 
gratil^  this  passion  at  any  expenditure 
of  pains  and  cash ;  no  inducement 
to  enlist  in  his  Guards  being  withheld 
if  the  re<Tuit  stretched  upwards  bv  a 
few  inches  more  than  were  accorded 
to  medium  humanity.  Seven  or  eight 
hundred  .pounds  were  not  too  much 
for  a  siseable  person,  and  the  bill  for 
the  capture  and  transport  of  James 
yirlrmkTij  Uie  Insh  Giant,  far  exceeds 
this  sum.  As  it  is  a  curious  docu- 
ment, and  preserved  in  the  Jngend- 
fahre  of  Friedrich  the  Great,  by 
Forster,  we  present  the  items  as  they 
were  funushed  to  the  king,  whose 
•yes,  when  they  gloated  with  delight 
on  the  stalwart  form  of  the  tall 
Hibernian,  must  have  justified  to  the 
Boul  of  parsimony  itself  the  unusual 
expenditure : — 

•'Tothemanhimselfoncon-    £      a,  d. 
dition  of  his  giving  up  his 
person  (the  bounty),       .  IfiOO    0    0 

For  the  sending  of  two  spies,      18  18    0 

The  jonmey  firom  Ireland  to 
Chester,  .        .        .      80    0    0 

From  Chester  to  London,   .      26  12    0 

To  the  man  who  accom- 
panied him  on  the  jonmey,      10  10    0 

To  himself  on  his  arrival,   .        1  18    0 

Three  vears  of  wages  pro- 
mised to  him,  •      60    0    0 

To  some  of  hisacqnaintances 
in  London  who  helped  to 
persuade  him,         .        .      18  1 8    0 

A  fortnight's  allowance,     .        18    0 

For  a  uniform,  shoes,  &c.,  •      19    6    0 

Journey  firom  London  to 
Berlin,    .  .        .      21    0    0 

Post-horses  from  Gravesend 
to  London  and  back,      •       6    6    0 


To  other  persons  employed 

in  the  business. 
To  two  soldiers  of  the  guard 

who  assisted. 
To  some  persons  for  secrecy, 
Expenses    at    the    inn    at 

Gravesend, 
To  a  JQstice  of  peace. 
To  a  man  who  accompanied 

and   watched   him   oon. 

stantly 

For  a  boat. 

For  letters  to  Ireland  and 

back,      •        .        •        . 


[Jan« 

£    s.  d. 

8    7     0 

16  16     0 
12  12     0 

4  18    0 
6     6    0 


3     3    0 
0    6    0 

2  10    0 


The  whole  sum  is  £1,200  10&,  for  a 
single  recruit,  who  appears  to  have 
valued  himself  at  the  full  measure  of 
his  merit,  when  we  look  at  the  high 
bounty  he  extracted. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been 
another  Irishman  amongst  these  co- 
lossi, named  MacdowaL  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  directest  way  to  the  monarch's 
heart  and  purse.  Present  him  a 
stalking  man-mountain,  and  the  king 
became  decidedly  amiaole ;  bag  him 
a  brace  of  this  gigantic  game,  and  you 
made  him  yours  for  ever.  The  hunt 
after  his  giants  was  often  diversified 
with  ludicrous  incidents,  such  as  the 
story  of  the  little  wizened  old  woman 
whom  he  had  married  by  mistake  to 
his  tallest  grenadier,  instead  of  the 
young  giantess  the  king  had  meant 
for  that  honour ;  but  some  were  tra- 
gic, especially  to  the  kidnapped  indivi- 
duals ;  while  neighbouring  monarchs 
often  took  in  high  dudgeon  his  poach- 
ing on  their  preserves.  The  tragic  finds 
illustration  m  the  following  fi^mOar- 
lyle : — 

"  Any  number  of  recruits  that  stand 
well  on  their  legs  are  welcome ;  and  for 
a  tall  man  there  is  joy  in  Potsdam,  al- 
most  as  if  he  were  a  wise  man  or  a  good 
man. 

•*The  consequence  is  all  countries, 
especially  all  German  countries,  are  in- 
fested with  a  new  species  of  predatory 
two-legged  animals-1-Prussian  recruit- 
ers. They  glide  about,  under  disguise  if 
necessaiy ;  lynx-eyed,  eager  almost  as  the 
Jesuit  hounds  are,  not  hunting  the  souls 
of  men,  as  the  spiritiiAl  Jesuits  do,  but 
their  bodies  in  a  merciless  carnivorous 
manner.  Better  not  to  be  too  tall  in  any 
country  at  present!  Irish  Eirkman 
could  not  be  protected  by  the  aegis  of 
the  British  constitution  itself.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  the  Frussiaa  recruiter, 
on  British  ground,  reports  that  the 
people  are  too  well  off^  that  there  is  little 
to  be  done  in  those  parts.    A  tall  British 
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to  dbtnrb  himself  with  sach  cares:  trick— that  Luke  M%Bim&the  Oar- 

aird  as  the  legacy  topses,  in  defadtt  of  thusian  I  have  mentionea  to  your 

daimant  to  me  convent  of  St  Laza-  Eminence.    He  knew  the  boy  well, 

rus  of  Medina,  he  probably  deems  and  was  entrusted  Inrthe  Prince  to 

that  it  win  be  as  well  bestowed."  take  chaise  of  him ;  out  he  is  away 

''Lazarus  will  have   isllea  upon  in  Ireland, 

some  savoury  crumbs  this  time,'*  mut-  "But  could  be  fetched,  if  neoes- 

tered  Kelly,  whose  disposition  to  jest  sary,"  saidOaraffii,  half-musing,  as  he 

seemed  beyond  all  his  self-control  moved  towards  the  door. 

'^It  was  this  very  day  Massoni  Jifassoni  did  not  wait  to  hear  more, 

hoped  to  have  brought  me  some  tid-  but   stealthily    threading  his   way 

in^  of  the  youth."  said  the  Cardinal,  through  the  copse,  he  gained  the  gar- 

rismg, "  and  he  has  not  appeared.    It  den,  and  retracmg  his  steps,  returned 

must  be  as  Tou  have  said,  A^edlv:  the  to  the  convent    Ascending  to  his 

grave  has  closed  over  him.    Tnere  is  chamber  by  a  private  stair,  he  gave 

now,  therefore,  a  great  danger  to  his  servant  ord^  to  say  that  he  was 

guaitl  against :  substitution  of  some  indisposed,  and  could  not  receive  any 

other  for  him— not  bv  Massoni :  he  is  one. 

a  man  of  probity  ana  honour;  but  he  ^So,  Aen,  your  Eminence,"  said 

may  be  imposed  on  by  others.    It  is  he,  bitterly,  as  he  sank  into  a  chair, 

a  fraud  which  would  well  repay  dl  ''yon  would  underplot  me  here.    Let 

its  troubla"  us  see  who  can  play  his  cards  best 

''There  is  but  one  could  detect  the 

CHAPTES  XVIL 

A*  AODimCB. 

Within  less  Hon  half  an  hour  after  with  a  de^  and  respectful  reverenoSy 

his  arrival  at  home,  Massoni  received  ''an  appomtment  too,  of  your  own 

an  order  from  the  Cardinjed  to  repair  making.    There  is  an  opinion  abroad, 

to  the  palace.    It  was  a  verbal  mes-  that  we  Cardinals  are  men  of  leisure, 

sage,  and  couched  in  terms  to  make  whose  idle  hours  are  at  the  discretion 

the  communication  seem  scarcely  im-  of  all ;  I  had  hoped,  that  to  this  novel 

portant  theoir  the  Pere  Massoni  would  not 

Massoni  smiled  as  he  prepared  to  have  been  a  convert" 

obey ;  it  amused  him  to  think,  that  '*  Kor  am  I,  your  Eminence.    It 

in  a  game  of  craft  and  subtle^  his  would  ill  become  one  who  wears  such 

Eminence  should  dare  to  confront  him^  a  frock  as  this  to  deny  the  rights  of 

andyetthis  was  evidently  his  policv.  discipline  and  the  benefits  of  obe- 

The  CardinaFB  carriage  stood  ready  dience." 

horsed  in  the  court^nmi  as  the  Pere  ''  But  you  are  late,  sir  t" 

passed  through,  ana  a  certain  air  of  "If  I  am  so,  your  Eminence  will 

impatience  in  tibe  servants,  showed  Pg^don  me  when  I  jB[ive  the  reason, 

that  the  time  of  departure  nad  been  The  entire  of  last  mght  was  passed 

inconveniently  delayed.  by  me,  in  watohing  for  the  arrival  of 

"That  thunder-storm  will  break  a  certain  youth,  who  did  not  come 

over  us  before  we  are  half  way  across  till  nigh  daybreak,  and  even  then,  so 

the  Campagna,"  cried  one.  ilL  so  worn  oat  and  exhausted,  that 

"  We  were  ordered  for  one.  and  it  is  I  have  been  in  constant  care  of  him 

now  past  three,  and  though  tne  horses  ever  since." 

were  taken  from  their  feed  to  get  in  "And  he  is  come— he  is  actually 

readiness,  here  we  are  stilL"  here  f  cried  the  Cardinal,  eagerly. 

"And  all  because  a  Jesuit  is  at  his  "  He  is,  at  this  moment,  in  the 

devotions  r  ooU^" 

The  look  of  haughty  rebuke  Mas-  "  How  have  you  been  able  to  an- 

soni  turned  upon  them,  as  he  caught  thenticato  his  identity;  the  rumour 

these  word&  made  them  shrink  back  goe&  that  he  died  years  ago." 

abashed  and  terrified ;  and  none  knew  "  It  is  a  somewhat  entangled  skein, 

when,  nor  in  what  shape^  miffht  come  your  Eminence,  but  will  stand  the 

the  punishment  for  this  insolenca  test  of  unravelment    Intervals  there 

"  Yon  have  forgotten  an  appoint-  are,  indeed,  in  his  story,  unfilled  up ; 

ment,  Pere  Massoni,"  said  the  Cardi-  lapses  of  time,  in  which  I  am  left  to 

nal,  as  Ihe  other  entered  his  chamb^,  mere  conjecture,  but  his  career  is 
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that  he  had  loag  iinee  left  Some  aad  lug  that  odier  ^parties  had  fallen 

even  Italy.    The  laet  tidmgis  of  him  through  their  crimes  and  cnieltiea. 

came  frcun  Ireland,  where  he  was  but  that  his  hooae  had  been  ruined 

Hviaff  aa  a  dependent  on  some  re-  by  trustfulneas  and  generoeity,  and 

duced  family."  ao  he  forgot  the  boy  and  all  about 

^'  *  There  u  no  time  to  feteh  him  him." 

from  Ireland.'   said  his  Highnees:  "And  think  you  it  was  to  thia 

'  and  yet  Kdly,  Td  give  a  thouaana  youth  that  hia  Uoyal  Highness  bo- 

pounds  tnat  he  were  here.'    He  then  queathed  the  sum  mentioned  in  hia 

asked  me  if  I  remembered  a  certain  will,  together  with  his  Geoige,  the 

boy,  dressed  like  a  colleger  of  the  Qrand  Orosa  of  Malta,  and  the  Bt 

Jesuits,  who  came  one  night  long  ago  John  of  Jerusalem,  for  ao  the  CSardi- 

to  the  palaoe  with  this  same  Car-  nal  York  tells  me  the  bequest  runsf 

thusian.^'  ^'As  to  that  I  can  say  nothing," 

''  I  aaid,  yes ;  that  thoa^h  hia  Royal  aaid  Kelly,  boldly. 

Highness  belieired  that  I  was  awaT  ''  I  have  heard,"  said  the  Cardinal 

from  Borne  that  night,  I  came  back  again,  ^^that  in  a  aealed  letter  to  hia 

post  haste  from  Albano ;  and  finding  brother  York  the   Prince  acknow- 

myself  in  one  of  the  coiridoia,  I  ledsea  this  boy  as  his  son,  bom  in 

waited  till  the  firiar  came  out  from  wecUock,  his  mother  beias  of  an  an- 

his  interview  with  the  boy  beside  cient  and  noble  house."   Then  quickly 

him."  changing  his  tone,  he  asked,  ''How 

'''True,  true,  Sell^;  I  meant  jrou  are  we  to  find  him,  Kelly)    Bo  you 

to  have  laiown  nothmg  of  this  Tisit  believe  that  he  still  Utos)" 

So  then  you  saw  the  boy.    WhaA  ^' I  hare  no  means  of  knowing;  but 

thought  you  of  him?  if  I  wished  to  trace  a  man,  not  merely 

" 'I  saw  and  marked  him  well,  for  in  Europe,  but  through  the  globe  it- 

his  fair  hair  and  skin  were  so  dis-  self,  I  am  aware  of  but  one  police  to 

tinctively  F4nglMh,  they  made  a  deep  trust  to." 

impxession  upon  me.'  "  And  that  1" — 

^ '  He  had  the  mouth,  too,  Kelly— a  "The  Jesuits :  Uiey  are  ererywhare ; 

little  pouting  and  over  fuU-lippecL  aad  everywhere  cautious,  painstakins^ 

Did  you  mark  that  V  and  trustworthy ;  they  are  well  skiU- 

'"No,Bire;  I  did  not  observe  him  ed  in  parsnits  like  these;  and  even 

so  cliMiely.'  when  they  fail— «nd  they  seldom  fiEul 

" '  How  poor  and  ragged  the  child  — ^they  never  compromise  such  as  em* 

was ;  his  very  shoes  were  broken,  ploy  wem." 

Did  you  see  his  shoes?— and  that  '^ Well,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "they 

frail  oit  of  serge  was  all  his  covering  have  failed  here.    They  have  been  on 

ac^mst the ke^ blast    Oh, Gleorger  tiie  trade  of  this  young  fellow  for 

cried  he,  as  his  lip  shook  with  emo-  yean  back ;  aad  when  I  tell  you  that 

tion,  'what  would  you  say  if  that  the  craftiest  of  them  all,  Massoni-haa 

poor  boy,  all  wretched  and  wayworn  not  been  able  to  find  a  clew  to  him, 

as  you  saw  him,  were  the  true  heir  what  will  you  say  V* 

of  a  throne,  and  that  the  proudest  "Why,  that  he  must  be  dead  and 

in  Europe,    what  a  lesson  for  human  buried,   your   Eminence,"  broke  in 

greatness  that  1  It  was  a  scurvy  trick  Kelly. 

vou  played  me  that  night,  sir,'  said  "To  that  conclusion  have  I  come 

he,  quickly  changing,  U)t  nis  moods  myself,  Fra  Kelly.  Had  he  been  alive 

were  ever  thus,  and  you  never  could  he  had  oome  long  since  to  claim  this 

guess  how  long  any  theme  would  costly  inheritance.     Seven  hundred 

enga^  him — '  a  scurvy  trick,  sir^  to  thousand  Roman  scudi,  the  Palauo 

pry  mto  what  your  master  desired  Albuouerque,  at  Albano,  with  all  its 

you  should  not  know.   I  had  my  own  splenaid  pictures  and  jewels,  worth 

j^ood  reasons  for  what  I  did,  and  it    clouble  the  whole" 

lU  became  you  to  contravene  them ;  "  Egad,  I  had  oome  out  of  my  grave 

but  it  was  like  your  cloth — ay,  sirrah,  to  assert  mv  right  to  such  a  bequest," 

it  was  the  trick  of  all  your  kind?  said  Kelly,  laughing.    "  Has  the  Car- 

"Out  of  this  he  fell  a  weeping  over  dbal  York  made  search  for  him,  your 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house,  ask-  EWnence,"  said  he,  hastily  correct- 
ing^ again  and  a^ain  if  history  con-  ing  his  levity, 
tamed  any  thing  its  equal;  and  say-  ^'The  Cardinal  York  ia  not  likely 
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to  distnrb  bimself  with  sach  cares:  trick— that  Lnke  M%aims.the  Oar- 

and  as  the  legacy  hipses,  in  default  or  thusian  I  have  mentaoned  to  your 

dahnant  to  tne  consent  of  8t  Laza-  Eminence.    He  knew  the  bo^  well, 

TUB  of  Medina^  he  probably  deems  and  was  entrusted  bjrthe  Prince  to 

that  it  win  be  as  well  bestowed."  take  charae  of  him;  but  he  is  away 

''Lazarus  will  have  fallen  upon  in  Ireland, 

some  savoury  crumbs  this  time,"  mut-  "But  could  be  fetched,  if  neces- 

tered  Kelly,  whose  disposition  to  jest  saiy,"  said  Oaraflk,  half-musing,  as  he 

seemed  beyond  all  his  self-controL  moved  towards  the  door. 

''It  was  this  veiT  day  Massoni  Massoni  did  not  wait  to  hear  more, 
hoped  to  have  brought  me  some  tid-  but  stealthily  threading  his  way 
ings  of  the  youth.^  said  the  Cardinal,  through  the  copse,  he  gained  the  gar- 
rising.  "  ana  he  has  not  appeared.  It  den,  and  retracmg  his  steps,  returned 
must  oe  as  you  have  sai(i,Kelhr:  the  to  the  convent  Asoending  to  his 
grave  has  closed  over  him.  Tnere  is  chamber  by  a  private  stair,  he  gave 
now,  therefore,  a  great  danger  to  his  servant  ordco^  to  say  tliat  he  was 
guard  against :  subratution  of  some  indisposed,  and  could  not  receive  any 
other  for  him— not  bv  Massoni :  he  is  one. 

a  man  of  probity  and  honour;  out  he  ^So,  tihen,  your  Eminence,''  said 

may  be  imposed  on  by  others.    It  is  he,  bitterly,  as  he  sank  into  a  chair, 

a  fraud  which  would  weU  repay  all  "you  would  underplot  me  here.    Let 

its  tnnible."  us  see  who  can  play  his  cards  best 

There  is  bat  one  could  detect  the 

CHAFTKSXVIL 
Alt  AwnmcB. 

WiTHiK  less  than  half  an  hour  after  with  a  deep  and  respectful  reverence, 

his  arrival  at  home,  Massoni  received  "an  appomtment  too,  of  your  own 

an  Older  fhmi  the  Cardinal  to  repair  making.    There  is  an  ojunion  abroady 

to  the  palace.    It  was  a  verbal  mes-  tiiat  we  Cardinals  are  men  of  leisure, 

sage,  and  couched  in  terms  to  make  whose  idle  hours  are  at  the  discretion 

the  communication  seem  scarcely  im-  of  all ;  I  had  hoped,  that  to  this  novel 

portant  theorr  the  Pere  Massoni  would  not 

Massoni  smiled  as  he  prepared  to  have  oeen  a  convert'* 

obey ;  it  amused  him  to  think,  that  **  Nor  am  I,  your  Eminence.    It 

in  a  game  of  craft  and  subtlety  his  would  ill  become  one  who  wears  such 

Eminence  should  dare  to  confront  him^  a  frock  as  this  to  deny  the  rights  of 

axidyet  this  was  evidently  his  policv.  discipline  and  the  benefits  of  obe- 

The  Cardinal's  carriage  stood  ready  dience." 

horsed  in  the  court-yanl  as  the  Pere  ''  But  yon  are  late,  sir  t" 

passed  through,  and  a  certain  air  of  ''If  I  am  so,  your  Eminence  will 

impatience  in  the  servants,  showed  pardon  me  when  I  pve  the  reason, 

that  the  time  of  departure  nad  been  The  entire  of  last  night  was  passed 

inconveniently  delayed.  by  me,  in  watching  for  the  arrival  of 

"That  thunder-storm  will  break  a  certain  youth,  who  did  not  come 

over  us  before  we  axe  half  way  across  till  nigh  daybreak,  and  even  then,  so 

the  Campagna,"  cried  one.  ilL  so  worn  oat  and  exhausted,  that 

"  We  were  ordered  for  one.  and  it  is  I  have  been  in  constant  care  of  him 

now  past  three,  and  though  tne  horses  ever  since." 

were  taken  from  their  teed  to  get  in  ''And  he  is  come — ^he  is  actually 

readiness,  here  we  are  still."  here  f  cried  the  Cardinal,  eagerly. 

''And  all  because  a  Jesuit  is  at  his  "He  is,  at  this  moment,  in  the 

devotions  1**  college." 

The  look  of  haushty  rebuke  Mas-  "  How  have  yon  been  able  to  au- 

son!  turned  upon  them,  as  he  caught  thenticate  his  identity;  the  rumour 

these  word&  made  them  shrink  back  goes,  that  he  died  yean  ago." 

abashed  ana  terrified ;  and  none  Imew  "  It  is  a  somewhat  entangled  skein, 

when,  nor  in  what  shape,  might  come  your  Eminence,  but  will  stand  the 

the  punishment  for  this  msoTence.  test  of  unravelment    Intervals  there 

"You  have  forgotten  an  appoint-  are,  indeed^  in  his  story,  unfilled  up; 

ment,  Pere  Massoni,"  said  the  Uardi-  lapses  of  time,  in  which  I  am  left  to 

nal,  as  tiie  other  entered  lus  chamber,  mere  conjecture,  but  his  career  la 

3* 
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traceable   throiiiEhout ;   and   I   can  autance,  my  own  poor  akill  can  teach 

Irack  him  from  tne  da^'S  in  which  he  me  ao  much.  Hia  la  the  malady  of  the 

stood  an  acoljrte  beside  our  altara,  wounded    spirit,    and    the   iigured 

to  the  hour  we  now  talk  in.*'  mind." 

'*  It  is  to  ^our  sanguine  hopes  you  "  Is  hia  reason  affected,"  asked  Ca- 

have  been  bstening,  rather  than  cold  raffa,  quickly, 

reason,  Pere."  '*I  trust  not;  but  it  is  a  case  where 

^  Look  at  me.  Eminence, — scan  me  time  and  care  can  be  the  only  physi- 

well,  and  say,  do  I  look  like  thf>8e  cians." 

who  are  slaves  to  their  own  enthu-  **And  so,  therefore,  falls   to  the 

aiaam."  ground  the  grand  edifice  you  have 

"  The  strongest  currents  are  often  so  long  been  rearing.    The  great  foun- 

calm  on  the  surface."  dation  itself  is  rotten." 

The  Pere  sighed  heavily,  but  did  "  He  may  recover,  air,"  said  Massoni, 

not  answer.  alowly. 

''The  youth  himself,  too,  may  have  ''To  what  end,  I  ask  you,  to  what 

aided  the  delusion :  he  is,  probably,  end." 

one  well  suited  to  inspire  interest :  m  "At  least  to  daim  a  nrincely  heri- 

a  varied  and  adventurous  life,  men  tage,"  said  Massoni,  bololy. 

of  this  stamp  acquire,  amidst  their  ^' Who  says  so? — ofwhatherita^do 

other    worldly   f^ifts,    a  marvellous  you  s])eak?  You  are  surely  too  wise  to 

power  of  persuasiveness."  put  faith  in  the  idle  stories  men  repeat 

The  Pere  smiled  half  sadly.  of  this  or  that  legacy,  left  by  the  late 

"You   would  tell    me,    by   that  Prince." 

smile,  Pere  Massoni,  that  you  are  not  "  I  know  enough,  sir,  to  be  sure  that 

to  be  the  victim  of  such  seductions  ;  I  speak  on  eood  authority;  and  I  re- 

that  you  understand  mankind  in  a  peat,  that  when  thisvoutn  can  prove 

spirit  that  excludes  such  error."  nis  descent,  he  is  the  rightful  heir 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge  such  to  a  royal  fortune.    It  may  be,  that 

boastfUlness,"  said  the  other,  meekly,  he  will  have  higher  and  nobler  am- 

"  At  sdl  events,"  said  the  CardinaJ,  bitions  :  he  may  feel  that  a  great 

half  peevishly,  "  he  who  has  courage  cause  is  ever  worthy  a  great  effort; 

and  ambition  enough  to  play  this  that  the  son  of  a  prince  cannot  accept 

game  is,  doubtless,  a  fellow  of  infi-  life  on  the  same  humble  terms  aa 

nite  resource  and  readiness,  and  will  other  men.     In  short,  sir,  it  may 

have,  at   least,  plausibility  on  his  chance  that  the   dream  of  a  poor 

sida  Jesuit  father  should  become  a  grand 

"  Would  that  it  were  so,"  exclaimed  reality." 

Massoni,  eagerly.  "If  all  be  but  as  real  as  the  heri- 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  thatl"  tage,  Massoni,"  said  the  Cardinal, scof- 

"Would  that  he  were  one  who  fingly,  "you  called  it  by  its  true  name, 

could  boldly  assert  his  own  proud  when  you  said 'dream.'" 

cause,  and  vindicate  his  own  high  "Have  you,  then,  not  heard  of  thia 

claims:  would  that  he    had    come  legacy." 

throiwi  the  terrible  years  of  his  suffer-  "Heanlof  it!  Yes:  all  Rome  heard 

ing  lue,  with  a  spirit  hardened  by  of  it;  and,  for  that  matter,  his  Royal 

trials,  and  a  courage  matured  by  ex-  Highness  may    have   left  him   St 

ercise ;  would,  above  all,  that  he  had  James's,    and   the   royal   forest   of 

not  come  from  the  conflict  broken  in  Windsor." 

health,  shattered  and  down-stricken.  "Your  Eminence, then,  doubts  that 

Ay,  sir,  this  ;^outh  of  bold  preten-  there  was  any  thing  to  bequeathe* 

sions,  df  winning  manners,  and  per-  "There  is  no  need  to  canvass  what 

suasive  fldfts,   is   a  poor   fellow  so  I  doubt,    I'll  tell  you  what  I  know, 

stunned  by  calamity,  as  to  be  help-  The  rent  of  the  Altieri  for  the  last 

less !"  two  years  is  still  unpaid;  the  servanta 

"Is  he  dying,"  cried  the  Cardinal,  at  Albano  have  not  received  their 

with  intense  anxiety.  wages,  and  the  royal  plate  is  at  thia 

"  It  were  as  well  to  die  as  live  what  moment  ^ledced  in  the  hands  of  the 

he  now  is!"  said  the  Pere,  solemnly.  Jew  Alcaico. 

"  Have  the  doctors  seen  him  ? — ^has  The  P^re  was  silent  The  sole  effect 

Fabrichetti  been  with  him  ?"  this  stunning  tidings  had  on  him  was  to 

'*No  sir:    It  is  no  case  for  their  as-  speculate  to  what  end  and  with  what 
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object  the  Cardinal  said  all  this.  It  was  that  foreign  symixathy  would  im- 
not  the  language  he  had  used  a  short  part  to  their  cause.  Carrol,  who 
hour  ago  with  Kelly.  Whence,  there-  Knows  the  country  well,  says  that 
fore,  thischaoge  of  tone  ?  Whvdidhe  the  bare  assurance  that  Kome  look- 
now  disparage  the  prospects  he  had  ed  on  the  coming  struggle  with  in- 
then  upheld  so  highly]  These  were  terest  would  be  better  than  ten 
questions  not  easily  solved  in  a  mo-  thousand  soldiers  in  their  ranks.  Di- 
ment,  and  Massom  pondered  them  jnded,  as  they  are,  by  seas  from  all 
deeply.  The  Cardinalhad bepm with^  ^e  world,  they  need  the  encourage- 
hinting  doubts  of  the  youth's  identity,  iiient  of  this  sympathy  to  assure  them 
and  then  he  had  scoffed  at  the  pros-  of  succesa 

pect  of  his  inheritance.  Was  it  that  by  "They  are  brave,  are  they  not  1" 

these  he  meant  to   discourage   the  "Their  courage  has  never  been  sur- 

Bcheme  of  which  he  should  have  been  passed." 

the  head,  or  was  it  that  some  deeper  "And  true  and  faithful  to  each 

and  more  subtle  plan  occtipied  nis  other?" 

mind  ?  And  if  so,  what  could  it  hel"  "A  fidelity  that  cannot  be  shaken." 

"I  see  how  I  have  grieved  and  dis-  "Have  they  no  jealousies  or  petty 

appointed  you,  Pere  Massoni,"  said  his  rivalries  to  divide  them  1" 

fjninence,  blandly:  "and  I  regret  it.  "  None — or  next  to  none.      The 

Life  is  little  else  tnan  a  tale  of  such  deadly  hatred  to  the  Saxon  buries  idl 

reverses."  discords  between  them." 

The  Pere*s  dark  eyes  glanced  forth  "What  want  they  more  than  this, 

a  gleam  of  intense  intelligence.  It  was  then,  to  achieve  independence.  Surely 

the  liffht  of  a  sudden  thought  that  no  army  that  England  can  spare  could 

flashed  across  his  brain.   He  remem-  meet  a  people  thus  united? 

bered  that  when  the  Cardinal  moral-  "The  stniggle  is  far  from  an  equal 

iced  he  meant  a  treachery,  and  now  one,  between  a  regular  force  and  a 

he  stood  on  his  guard.  mere  multitude.    Sut  let  us  suppose 

"I  had  many  things  to  tell  your  that  they  should  conquer :  who  is  to 
Eminence  of  Ireland/'  he  began^  in  say  to  what  end  the  success  may  be 
a  calm,  subdued  voice.  "The  pnest  directed?  There  are  fatal  examples 
Carrol  has  just  come  from  thence,  and  abroad.  Is  it  to  establish  the  infi- 
can  speak  of  events  as  he  has  wit-  delity  of  France  men  should  thus  sell 
nessed  them.  The  hatred  to  England  their  lives?  Is  it  standing  here  as  we 
and  English  rule  increases  eveij  do  now,  in  the  city  and  stronghold  of 
day,  and  the  great  peril  is  that  this  the  church,  that  we  can  calmly  con- 
animosity  may  burst  forth  without  template  a  conflict  that  may  end  in 
guidance  or  airection.  The  utmost  worse  than  a  heresy." 
efforts  of  the  leaders  are  required  to  "There  cannot  be  worse  than  some 
hold  the  people  back."  heresies^"  broke  in  the  Cardinal 

"They  never  can  wish  for  a  fitter  "Be  it  so;  but  here  might  be  the 

moment.   England  has  her  hands  full,  cradle  of  many.    The  sympathy  lone 

and  can  scarcely  spare  a  man  to  re-  entertained  towards  France  would 

press  rebellion  in  Ireland."  flood  the  laud  with  all  her  doctrines ; 

^  "The  Irish  have  not  any  organica-  and  thits  island,  where  the  banner 

tion  amongst  them.   Remember,  your  of  the  faith  should  be  unfurled,  may 

Eminence,  that  they  have  been  held  become  a  fastness  of  the  infidel." 

like  a  people  in  slaveij  :  the  gentry  "Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit," 

discremteo,  the  priests  insulted.    The  exclaimed  the  Cardinal,  sententiously. 

first  efforts  of  such  a  race  c$ainot  have  "Any  thing  will  'prevail'  if  you 

the  force  of  union  or  combination,  have  grape  and  canister  to  enforce  it. 

They  must  needs  be  desultory  and  Falsehood,as  well  as  truth,  only  needs 

partisan,  and  if  they  cannot  obtain  force  to  make  it  victorious." 

aid  from  others,  they  will  speedily  be  "For  a  while — for  a  short  while — 

repressed."  holy  Father." 

"What  sort  of  aid?"  '^Vhat  is  human  life  but  a  short 

"Arms  and   money  ;  they   have  while.     But  to  our  theme.    Are  we 

neither.     Of  men  there  is  no  want  to  aid  these  men  or  not  ?    It  is  for 

Men  of  military  knowledge  and  skill  our  flag  they  are  fighting  now.    Shall 

will  also  be  required ;  but  more  even  we  suffer  them  to  transfer  their  al- 

than    these    they  need    the    force  legiance?" 
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^The  stonniBabont  to  break,  your  comprehend  the  atraage  fiBaturrs 

Eminenoe,*' Baid  the  Cardinal^B  Dugor-  that  intellect  which  each  day's  e: 

domo,  as  he  presented  himself^  sad*  perienoe  continued  to  reveal  to  liij 

denly.    ^Shall  I  order  the  carriages  Through  all  the  womanly  tenderne 

back  to  the  stables  T'  of  his  character  there  ran  a  vein 

''No;  I  am  reacbr.     I  shall  set  oat  romantic  asgiration^  undirected  ai 

at  once.    You  shau  hear  from  me  to-  unguided  it  is  true,  but  which  gai 

morrow  or  next  next  day,  Maaaoni,"  promise  of  an  ambiUous  spirit    Tb  ^ 

said  he,  in  a  low  whisper;  ''or,  better  some  great  enterprise  had  been  tl: 

still,  if  you  could  come  out  to  Albano  dream  of  his  early  youth— aome  a4 

to  see  ma'*  renturous  career— seemed  a  fixed  n 

The  Pere  bowed  deeply,  without  tion  with  himself;  and  why,  and  hoi 

speaking.  and  wherefore   its   accomplinhmei 

"These  are  not  matters  to  be  dis-  had  been  iaterruptei^  was  the  diil 

posed  of  in  a  day,  or  an  hour;  we  culty  that  often  occupied  his  thought 

must  have  time."  for  nours.     In  his  vain  endeavuuj 

The  Pere  bowed  again,  and  with-  to  trace  back  events,  snatches  of  b 

drew.    As  he  tinned  ma  steps  home-  early  life  would  rise  tohis  memory :  h 

ward,  his  thoughts  had  but  one  sub-  nek  bed  at  the  Tana— his  wanderini 

ject    "What  was  the  g^6  his  End-  in  the  Maremma — ^the  simple  songs  < 

nence  was  bent  on  1    what  scheme  Marietta— the  spirit-stirring  verses  < 

was  he  then  reyolTing  in  his  mind  1"  Alfieri ;  and  through  these,  as  dar 

Once  more  beside  the  sick  bed  of  clouds  louring  over  a  sunny  lant 

young  Gerald,  all  Manoni's  fears  for  scape,  the  bitter  lessons  of  Gabri< 

thefnture  came  back.    What  stuff  Kiauetti — his  cold  sarcasm  and  li 

was  therein  that  poor,  broken-spirited  disbelief.  ^  For  all  vidasitudes  of  th 

youth,  whose  meaningless  stare  now  vouth's  life  the  Pere  was  preparer 

met  him.  of  which  to  make  the  leader  but  not  for  that  strange  uiscureiv 

in  a  perilous  enterprise.    Every  look,  reading  of  which  his  memory  wa 

evecy  gesture,  but  indicated  a  tem-  filled ;  and  it  was  not  eaay  to  undei 

perament  soft,  gentle,  and  compliant;  stand  by  what  accident  his  mind  ha 

and  if  by  chance  he  uttered  a  stray  been  stored  with  snatches  of  Jacobit 

word,  it  was  spoken  timidly  and  dis-  songs^passagee  from  Pascal— drear 

tniiBatally,  like  one  who  feared  to  give  reveries  of  Jean  Jacques,  and  hen>i 

trouble.     Never  did  there  seem  a  scenes  of  Alfieri. 

case  where  the   material  was   less  Ledontostudythesxnfularcharac 

suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  ter  of  the  youth's  mind,  Massoni  con 

was  meant;  ana  the  Pere  gazed  down  ceived  for  him  at  length  a  stron 

at  him,  as  he  lay  in  deep  and  utter  affection ;   but   though    reoognii«in, 

despondency.    In  the  immense  diffi-  how  much  of  good  and  amiable  tLer 

culty  of  the  case  all  itsinterest  repos-  was  in  his  disposition,  he  saw,  toe 

ed;  and  he  felt  what  a  triump»n  it  that  the  intellect  had  been  terribly  die 

would  be,  could  he  only  resuscitate  turbed  and  that  the  dreadful  scene 

that  dying  youth,  and  make  him  the  he  had  gone  through  had  left  tbei 

head  of  a  great  achievement  It  was  a  indelible  traces  upon  him. 

task  that  might  try  all  his  resources,  Scarcelv  a  day  passed  that  the  Per 

and  he  resolved  to  attempt  it  did  not  change  ms  mind  about  him 

We  will  not  weary  our  reader  with  At  one  moment  he  would  feel  coiiii 

theuneventfhl  stor3[  of  that  recoveiy :  dent  that  Gerald  was  the  very  stuJ 

the  progress  so  painfully  slow  that  they  needed,  bold,  hiffh-hearted,  an< 

its  steps  were  imperceptible,  and  the  danng;  at  the  next,  ne  would  sinl 

change  which  graaually  converted  the  into  despondency  over  the  youtiri 

state  of  fatuity  to  one  of  speculation,  child-like  waywardness — his  uncer 

and  finally  brought  the  youth  out  of   tainty,  and  his  capriciousness.    ^cri 

sickness  and  suffering^  and  made  him  was  reallv  no  fixi^  of  character  abou 

— weakand delicate, or oourse^-able to  him :  ana  even  in  his  most  serioa 

feel  eiuoyment  in  life  and  eaoer  for  mooas,  droll  and  absurd  images  wouh 

its  pleasures.    If  Gerald  could  never  present  themselves  to  his  mind,  anc 

fathom  tlie  mysteiy  of  all  the  care  turn  at  once  all  the  current  of  hii 

bestowed  upon  him,  nor  guess  why  thoughts.    While  weeks  rolled  ovei 

he  was  thus  tended  and  watched,  thus,  the  Pere  continued  to  sasun 

as  little  could  the  Pbre  Massom  the  Cardinal  that  tbe  young  mai 
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waa  gradualiv  sfUBiBg  m  health  and  irst  impression   the  youth  should 

Btrenffth,  and  that  eren  his  weakly,  make  on  his  Eminence,  the  Pere  oon- 

GonvaleBoent  state  gave  evidence  of  tinaed  by  various  pretexts  to  defer 

traita  that  offered  noble  promise  of  the  day  of  the  meeting.  TheCardinal^ 

a  mat  future.  however,  was  peremptory ;  and  the 

Xnowing  all  the  importance  of  the  morning  was  at  last  fixed. 

GHAFTEB  XVIU. 
▲  tmsorfB  anuMU  of  roucnr. 

AiiTHOvoH  the  Pere  Massoni  desired  asking  her  to  surrender  the  mr)Ofs  of 
greatly  to  inform  Qerald  on  all  the  her  marriage,  and  pfeads  in  me  name 
eircnmstances  of  his  parentage  and  of  her  boy  tor  its  recognition.  An- 
his  supposed  rights,  he  perceived  all  other  letter  from  her,  evidently  in 
the  importance  of  letting  that  com-  answer  to  one  from  the  Cardinal 
munication  oome  from  tne  Cardinal  York,  whose  interoBssion  she  had  en- 
Caraffa.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  treated,  gave  some  most  teuehing  de- 
youth  would  hiiaseif  be  more  im-  tails  of  her  life  of  poverty  and  uriva- 
Eressed  l^  the  tidings,  but  that  the  tion^  and  the  straits  by  niiien  she 
Cardinal  would  be  so  much  the  more  avoided  the  disooverv  of  a  secret 
pledged  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  which  to  herself  would  hare  been  the 
so  far  interested  himself.  source  of  greatness  and  high  station. 

To  accomplish  this  project^  the  Je-  Numerous  letters  in  the  hand-writing 

suit  had  recourse  to  all  his  address,  of  the  Cardinal  Qualterio  also  showed 

sinoe  his  Eminence  continued  to  main-  the  unavailing  efforts  made  by  the 

tain  a  policv  of  strict  reserve,  pledf^-  Prince's  family  to  induce  her  to  give 

ing  himself  to  nothing,  and  simp^  a  formal  denial  to  the  reputed  mar- 

M^yii^Sy  '^  When  I  have  seen  him,  and  riage :  in  these,  frequent  mention  was 

spoken  with  him,  it  will  be   time  made  of  the  splendid  compensation 

enough  to  give  an  opinioa  as  to  the  that  would  be  made  to  Qrace  fltz- 

future.'*  gerald  if  she  relin(}uished  her  claim. 

To  this  Massoni  objected^  by  ailnd-  and  the  total  inutility  of  persisting 

ing  to  the  evil  effect  of  such  want  oi  to  maintain  it 

confidence.  All  these  documents  had  been  ob- 

''  He  will  be  a  prince,  with  royal  tained  by  CarroL  either  original  or 

rights  and  belongings,  one  of  these  copied,  from  the  fitsgeialda  of  Ca^oa 

days;  and  he  will  not  forget  the  cold  Glynn.    Most  of  these  had  been  m 

reserve  of  all  this  policy;  whereas,  Grace's  own  possession,  and  some  had 

on  the  other  hand,  ne  would  never  been  brought  from  Borne  by  FraLiidce, 

cease  to  remember  with  gratitude  when  he  left  that  dty  for  Ireland.  A 

him  from  whose  lipa  he  first  learned  list  of  thesepapers,  with  their  contentEL 

hisgood fortuna''  had  been  furnished  to  the  Cardinal 

He  ui:^  these  and  similar  argu-  Caraffa,  accompanied  b^  a  short  paper 

ments  with  all  his  seal,  but  yet  un-  drawn  up  hj  Massom  himaeli.    In 

successfuUy ;  and  it  was  only  at  last  this  ''  memoir,"  the  Pere  had  dis- 

when  he  said  that  he  would  appeal  tinctly  shown  that  the  question  of 

to  the  Cardinal  York,  that  Caraffa  the  youth's  legitimacy  waa  indispu- 

yielded,  and  agreed  to  concede  to  his  table,  and  that  even  if  his  Eminence 

wishe&  demurred  to  the  project  of  ma^ns 

The  Pere  had  procured  copies  of  him  the  head  of  a  great  pditiciQ 

various  documents  which  established  movement,  his  right  as  heir  to  the 

the  inaiTiage  of  Prince  Charles  Ed-  Prince  could  not  be  invalidated, 

ward  with  Grace  Fitsgerald  of  Cappa  The  Cardinal  bestowed  fully  three 

Glynn ;  a  record  of  the  baptism  of  weeks  over  these  records  before  he 

G^ld,  who  was  bora  at  Marae,  in  gave  any  reply  to  Massoni,  and  then 

Brittany ;  several  letters  in  the  hand-  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  half-careless 

writing  of  the  Prince,  admowledging  and  discouraging^  meaning,  "  that  the 

his  marriage,  and  speaking  of  his  p^rs  were  cunous— interesting,  too 

child  as  one  some  aay  or  other  to  — from  the  high  station  of  man^  of  the 

ei^oy  a  princely  state;  and  a  frsA-  writers,  but  evidently  deficient  as 

meat  of  a  letter  fnon  Grace  herseu,  proofs  of  a  matter  so  preonant  with 

In  which  she  speaks  of  the  cruelty  of  great  results."    He  hinted  alao^  that 
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from  the  wayward,  adventoroos  kind       '*  You  cany  voiir  head  high,  Fore 

of  life  Charles  Edward  led,  a  charse  MassonL   You  have  a  haof^hty  apliit 

of  this  nature  would  not  be  difficult  Is  itthat  your  familiaritywitib  Royalty 

to  make,  and  even  support  by  very  has  taught  vou  to  treat  CSaidinalsthus 

plausible  eyidenoe  of  its  truth ;  and  cavalierly. 

lastly,  he  assured  the  Pere  that  the  ^*  I  am  the  humblest  slave  and  ser- 
will  of  his  Boyal  Highness  contained  vant  of  your  Eminence,"  was  the  sub- 
no  allusion  to  such  an  heir,  nor  any  missive  answer,  as  witn  arms  crossed 
provision  for  him.  upon  his  breast  and  head  bent  for- 

.,--  ^        .  .  ^    #  ward,  Massoni  stood  before  him. 

•  You  seem  to  make  a  noint  of  my        u  j   j^^^  y^  ^  ,^  y^^ 

^t^^^TilLr:^^^^^  household  of  suchSLrial,'^ 

you  couple  it  with  the  condition  of  my  Jc*'^™'  ^^^  •  supennhous  smile; 

making  him  the  momentous  communi.  ^^^^  after  a  moment,  and  m  an  easier. 

cation  of  his  birth  and  rank.    Surely,  Hghter  tone  of  banter  he  said,  ''And 

you  cannot  mean  that  on  the  Tafrue  His  Royal  Highness,  Pere,  how  is 

CTidence  now  before  me,  I  am  to  pledge  he  ?" 

myself  to  these  fiuste.  and  endorse  docu-        "  The  Prince  is  better,  your  Emi- 

ments  so  unsubstantiated  as  these  are?  nence  ;  he  is  able  to  walk  about  the 

^♦wr  r  ^"H"*"/  co'nin'uua^tioii  garden,  where  he  is  at  this  moment" 

with  the  Cardinal  York,  I  cannot  listen  ^  a  tk'   .^.^  .^  i,;„  ^^^^^  v«„^  «^ 

to  it.    His  Eminence  is  in  the  most  pre-  j  .Jt -^ZIt^-^^      ^  ^^ 

carious  state  of  health,  and  his  nervous  ^  *"^  mterfered  with  his  recovery, 

irritabUity  so  intense,   that  any  such  «ud  Caraffa,  m  the  same  accent  of 

step  on  your  part  would  he  highly  indis-  mockerv. 

creet.    If,  therefore,  it  be  your  deter-        "  If  he  does  not  yet  know  them," 

mination  to  ts^e  this  course,  mine  is  as  said  Massoni  gravely,  '*  it  is  because 

firmly  adopted-.to  withdraw  altogether  in  my  deference  to  your  Eminence,  I 

from  any  interest  in  the  affair.    The  have  waited  for  yourself  to  make  the 

earUer  I  learn  from  you  which  line  you  communication.**^ 
!?iM?>^J?""'''**  ^  "^^  agreeable        u^^  y^  ^^  ^^^  .    ^^       ^y^^ 

"''' "'  ^Your  very  true  friend,  ^^ «t  be  of  royal  ra^" 

-  CARArPi,  Cardinal."  *J  f^J^^,  r^?  ^*y  Jjf  "^^^^  ^ 

robbed  of  his  birth-nght 

Massoni  returned  no  reply  to  this       ^  Would  you  make  him  the  heir  of 

letter.    The  crafty  father  saw  that  Charles  Edward?' 
the  threat  of  addressing  the  Cardinal        *'  He  is  so." 
York  had  so  far  affrighted  Caraffa,        "^  King  of  England,  too  ?'* 
that  he  was  sure  to  come  to  any  terms       **  If  legitimacy  mean  any  thing,  he 

that  might  avoid  this  continsency.  isthati^o." 
To  loave  this  menace  to  work  slowly,       '*  Amulph  tells  us,  that  when  a  de- 

gnuiuallv,  and  powerfully  into  his  lusion  gets  hold  of  a  strong  intellect, 

mind,  Massoni  at  once  decided.  it  grows  there  like  an  oak  that  has  its 

When,  therefore,  after  a  week's  roots  in  a  rock  :  its  progress  slow,  its 

silence,  the  Cardinal  sent  him  a  few  development  difficult,  but  its  tenacity 

lines  to  intimate  that  his  former  letter  irradicable." 

remained  unanswered,  the  Pere  simply       "Your  Eminence's  logic  would  be 

said,  that  his  Eminence's  letter  was  excellent  in  its  application,  but  that 

one  which,  in  his  humility,  he  could  you  have  assumed  the  whole  question 

only  reflect  over  and  not  answer.  at  issue  I    Are  you  so  perfectly  sure 

The  day  after  he  had  despatched  this,  that  this  is  a  delusion  V^ 
a  plain  carria^,  without  arms,  and        "  Let  us  talk  like  men  of  the  world, 

the  servants  in  dark  grey  liveries,  Pere  Massoni."  said  Carafla,  bluntly, 

drove  into  the  college,  and  the  Car-  "  If  this  tale  be  all  true,  what  interest 

dinal  Caraffa  got  out  of  it  and  asked  has  it  for  you  or  mef " 
to  see  the  Rector.  "  Its  truth,  your  Eminence,"  said 

With  a  cheek  slightly  flushed,  and  the  Pere,  with  a  gesture  of  deep  hu- 

a  haughty  step,  Caraffa  entered  the  lit-  mility,  as  though  by  a  show  of  respect 

tie  library,  where  the  Pere  was  seated  to  cover  the  bold  rebuke  of  his  words, 
at  study,  and  though  Massoni's  recep-        "  So  far,  of  course,  it  claims  our 

tion  was  marked  by  every  observance  sympathy  and    our   support,"    said 

of  respectful  humility,  his  Emmence  Carafih,  reddening ; ''  but  my  question 

sharpfy  said :  was  addressed  rather  to  what  WMild 
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carry  a  more  worldly  signification.  I  Eminence  says,  it  matters  not  Here 

meant,  in  short,  to  what  object  could  is  an  enterprise  totally  different.  The 

it  contribute  for  which  we  are  in-  cause  of  the  Stuarts  appealed  to  the 

terested."  chivalry  of  a  people,  ana  what  a  mere 

"  I   have   already,  and   at  great  fragment  of  a  nation  accepts  or  recog- 

length,  explained  to  your  Eminence,  nizes  such  a  sympathy.    The  cause  of 

the  importance   of   connecting  the  the  Church  will  appeal  to  all  that 

great  convulsion  of  the  day,  with  a  calls  itself  Catholic.    The  great  ele- 

movement   in  &vour  of  monarchy  ment  of  failure  in  the  Jacobite  cause 

and  the  church.     When  men  wan-  was  that  it  never  was  a  religiouB 

dered  from  the  one^  they  deserted  the  struggle  :  it  was  the  assertion  of  le- 

other.    Let  us  see  if  the  beacon  that  gitimacy,  the  rights  of  a  dvnasty;  and 

lights  to  the  throne  should  not  show  the  question  of  the  Faitn,  was  onlv 

the  path  to  the  shrine  also."  an  incident  of  the  conflict    Here, 

*'Vou  would  assuredly  accept  a  he  added,  proudly,  "  it  will  be  other- 
very  humble  instrument  to  begin  wise,  and  the  greatest  banner  in  tJie 
your  work  with."  fight  will  be  inscribed  with  a  cross !" 

'*A  fisherman  and  a  tent-maker       **  Prince  Charles   Edward   failed, 

sustained  a  grander  cause  against  a  with  all  the  aid  of  France  to  back 

whole  world?'  him;  and  how  is  his  son — if  he  be 

The  Cardinal  started    He  was  not.  his  son — to  succeed,  who  has  no  ally, 

for  a  second  or  two.  quite  satisfied  no  wealth,  and  no  prestige  f 
that  the  reply  was  devoid  of  profa-        "  And  do  you  not  know  that  it  was 

nity.    The  caJm  seriousness  of  Mas-  France   and  French  treachery  that 

eoni's  face,  however,  showed  that  the  wrecked  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts, 

speech  was  not  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  Did  not  the  Cardinal  Qualterio  detect 

levitv.  the   secret   correspondence  between 

^  PereMassoni,"  said  the  Cardinal  the  Tuilleries  and  St  James's  ?    Is 

Beriously,^'let  us  bethink  ourselves  well  it  not  on  record  that  the  expedition 

ere  we  are  committed  to  the  cause  of  was  delayed  three  days  in  sailing,  to 

this  youtL    Are  we  so  sure  that  it  is  give  time  to  transmit  intelligence  to 

a  chaige  will  repav  us  1"  the  English  government  ?" 

*'  I  have  given  the  matter  the  best       ^*  These  are  idle  stories,  Massoni ; 

and  maturest  reflection,"  said  the  Gualterio  only  dreamed  them." 
Pere ;  **  I  have  tested  it  in  all  ways       '*  Mayhap  it  was  also  a  dream  that 

as  a  question  of  right,  of  justice,  and  the  Prince  was  ordered  to  quit  Palis 

of  expediency ;  I  have  weighed  its  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  soil  of 

influence  on  the  present,  and  its  con-  France  within  a  week,  at  the  express 

sequences  on  the  future  j  and  I  see  no  demand  of  England  ?' 
obstacles  or  difficulties,  save  such  as       ^^  What  you  now  speak  of  was  a 

present  themselves  wnere  a  great  later  jpolicy,   ignoble   and   mean  I 

work  is  to  be  achieved."  admit 

^  Had  you  lived  in  as  dose  inti-       '^  But  why  waste  time  on  the  past 

macy  with  the  followers  of  the  Stuarts  Has  your  Eminence  read  the  memoir 

as  I  have,  Massoni,  you  would  pause  I  sent  you )" 
ere  you  HnkcKi  the  fortunes  of  an  en-  '*  I  have." 
terprise  with  a  family  so  unlucky.        ^  Have  you  well  and  duly  weighed 

Do  you  know,"  added  he,  earnestly,  the  importance  attached  to  the  difle- 

"  tiiere  was  scarcely  a  mishap  of  the  rent  character  of  the  present  scheme 

last  expedition  not  directly  traceable  from  all  that  has  preceded  it,  and  how 

to  the  Jhnnce."  much  that  character  is  likely  to  derive 

The  Pere  shook  his  head  in  dissent  support  from  the  peculianty  of  the 

*'You  have  not  then  heard,  as  I  Insn temperaments" 
have,  of  his  raslmess,  his  levity,  his       "  Yes.     It  is  a  people  eminently 

fickleness,  and,  worse  than  all  these,  reli^us — steadfast  in  the  faith." 
his  obstina^cy."  'HBave  you  well  considered  that  if 

**  There  is  not  one  of  these  auali-  this  cause  be  not  made  our  own  it  will 

ties  without  another  name,"  said  the  be  turned  against  us  ;  that  the  agents 

Pere.  with  a  sad  smile;  and  they  of  Irish  independence — ^Tone.  Teding, 

would  read  as  truthfully  if  called  Jackson^  and  others — ^are  in  close  com- 

bravery,  hi^^-heartedness,  versatility,  munication  with  the  French  govern- 

and  resolution;  bat  were  it  dl  as  your  ment,  and  earnestly  entreating  them 
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donnei  md,   mon  cher  Katte  !*  cried  Blander,  but  one  sufficient  to  provoke 

Friedrich,  in  a  tone.    *  Pardon  me,  my  a  father  and  a  king  to  very  unusoal 

d«r  Katte ;  O  that  this  should  he  what  measures  of  severity.    The  provoca- 

i^:i^::itrJ  .Llr^^mt  t^t^^r^  ^erefo^^^^^ 

La   mort  esi  douce  pour  un  n    aimable  P"^  ^  *^«  ?°9*®  '^^^^J^^^^'^^ 

prince;  and  fared  on,  round  some  angle  m  tiie  son  s  dwign  of  flight  but  was 

of  the  fortress,  it  appears,  not  in  sight  niade  up  of  a  long  senes  of  imperti- 

of  Friedrich,  who  sank  mto  a  faint,  nences,    disloyalties  and    presump- 

and  had  seen  his  last  glimpse  of  Katte  in  tions,  such  as  swelled  the  rage  of 

this  world.  Wilhelm    to    bursting,  and   carried 

••  The  body  lay  all  day  iqwn  the  scaf-  away  the  oflFender  in  its  flood-  Escape 

lold,  by  royal  order,  and  was  buried  at  before  arrest  was  possible,  too,  for  the 

mght  o^curely,  m  the  common  church-  braggart ;  and  he  might  easily  have 
yard.    Fnends  in  silence  took  mark  of       ^^^  ^  f^    ^  f^j^     ^    ^^ 

the   place   airamst  better   tunes;  and  ®    u     T^  ?     i  •    j  tr 

Katte\  dust  low  Ues  ehwwhere.  ^ong  could  not  recomise  his  danger.    No- 

that  of  his  own  kindred.  *?"^  ^>®<»°^®  ^^^  ^  "^^  80  much  as 
<• '  Nerer  was  such  a  transaction  be-  oia  departure  from  it  From  Forster's 
fore  or  since,  in  modem  history,*  cries  Jugmi-jahrt  we  extract  the  foUow- 
the  angry  reader.  'Cruel,  like  the  ing  paragraphs,  from  a  paper  ad- 
grinding  of  human  hearts  under  mill-  dressed  trom  his  prison  to  nls  young 

stones ;   like *  or,  indeed,  like  the  master : 

doings  of  the  gods,  which  are  cruel,        ..,▼    t         .11        *i.     twi 

though  not  that  alone.    This  is  what,  ^  '^I?.  I    ag^m    implore  the  Prince 

after  much  sorting  and  siftmg,  I  could  ^**  ™o«*  solemnly,  m  the  name  of  the 

get  to  know  about  the  definite  fiwits  of  offerings  of  Jesus  Christ,  to   submit 

It.    Commentary,  not  likely  to  be  very  himself  to  his  father's  will,  both  on  ac 

final  at  this  epoch,  the  reader  himself  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  promises  contained  m  the 

•hall  supply  at  discretion."  ^*>  commandment,  and  also  from  fear 

of  the  law  of  retaliation,  which  might 

We  could  have  wished  that  Eatte's  ^^^  ^J  make  him  feel  the  same  griefs 

fate  had  been  otherwise ;  but  we  can  from  his  own  children, 
scarcely  accord  to  that  misguided  of-       "  ^-  I  heseech  the  Prmce  Royal  to 

fleer  the  compassion  which  Carlyle  «>n«dCT  the  yamty  of  those  designs  of 

J™i;^r^iOriJ;r^«r     t«-^^<X«-i!^  pienwhichareconcerted  without  God. 

imphy  to  be  his  due.    In  so  to  as  he  5:^0  l^ce  Boyal  would  have  wished  to 

IS  made  a  scape-eoat  for  the  Prmce  s  .erve  me,  and  to  raise  me  to  dignities  and 

offence  we  yield  hun  our  pity,  but  honours :  see  how  these  designs  are  frus- 

personally  he  has  no  claim  on  our  re-  tinted  I    I  therefore  beseech  the  Prince 

gret    He  belonged  to  that  class  of  Royal  to  take  the  law  of  God  for  the  rule 

perverse  fools  who  do  more  mischief  of  all  his  actions,  and  to  try  them  by  the 

than  the   deliberately  wicked,  and  test  of  his  sacred  will, 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  save  from       ''XI.  The  Prince  Royal  ought  to  be 

the  consequences  of  their  own  folly,  ^""^t^  ^^  ^  deceived  by  those  who 

As  the  favourite  companion  of  the  fa-  ?*"."  Hu  P»"»«1«'/o' *»^«y  5^^^,  only 

'^  ^^^"ir^**^  XiiT'^Dll  TO       1  m  view  their  own  interests  and  not  his ; 

vounte  brother  of  the  Prmcess  Royal,  ^^  he  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lel 

his  position  gave  him  opportomtaes  of  gard  as  his  true  friends  those  who  teU 

acquaintance,  at  second  hand,  at  least,  him  the  truth,  and  oppose  themselves  to 

with  that  aukust  lady,  and  his  impru-  his  inclinations, 
deuce  laid  Wilhelmina  open  to  un-        **XII.  I  implore  the  Prince  Royal  to 

friendly  rumours.    He  puolicly  ezhi-  repent,  and  to  submit  his  heart  to  God. 

bited  in  Berlin,  the  princess'  portrait,  ^  **  XIII.  FinaUy,  I  implore  the  Prince 

which,  nevertheless,  he  avowed  he  ^^^^  ^^^^  believe  in  predestination, 

only  copied  from  one  in  Prince  Fried-  ^^  ^^^^^r^^l  *^®  providence  and 

ripVa  TiIUflPiwioTi  •  hilt  whpn  annftalpd  *^®  *^*°^  ^^  ^^^  ®^®"  "*  ^**®  smaUest 

ncn  s  possession  ,  out  wnen  appeaiea  occurrences  in  the  world." 

to  to  give  it  up,  at  the  instance  of  the 

Queen  herself,  he  refused  to  surrender       This,  it  will  be  owned,  goes  far  to 

it    What  cared  he  how  he  compro-  cancel  the  evil  of  his  precedents,  and 

mised  a  lady  of  exalted  station,  so  he  is  not  given  by  Carlyle,  but  referred 

gained  with  the  public  the  ecldt  of  a  to  thus :  "He  did  heartily  repent  and 

successful  royal  amour  !  The  king  had  submit ;  left  with  Chaplain  Miiller  a 

heard  enough  of   his   escapades  to  paper  of  pious  considerations,  admon- 

prompt  him,  on  the  arrest  of  Katte,  ishing  the  prince  to  submit" 

to  char^  his  daughter  with  having       The  prince  gelded  to  that  counsel 

borne  him  several  children,  a  mere  ere  long,  findmg  resistance  in  vain. 
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yelvety  such  as  Charles  Edward  used  ereat  succeeded — "  did  you  say  my 

to  wear  when  a  young  man;  a  blue  father?" 

silk  under-vest,  barely  appearing,  gave  ^  Yes,  sir.    It  was  my  fortune  to 

the  impression  that  it  was  the  nbbon  be  associated  closely  witn  his  Boyal 

of  the  garter,  which  the  young  Prince  Highness  at  St  Germains  and  iiiter< 

rarely  laid  aside.  wards  in  Auvergna" 

Not  all  the  eloquence  and  all  the  Overcome  by  his  feeling  of  amaze- 
subtlety  of  Massoni  could  h&ye  ac-  ment  at  what  he  heard,  and  yet  un- 
oompliahed  the  result  which  was  in  able  to  summon  fialmnfiaft  to  mauiro 
a  moment  effected  by  that  ai>parition,  further,  Gerald  sank  into  a  cnair, 
and  as  Gerald  stood  half  timidly,,  half  yainly  trying  to  collect  his  faculties, 
haughtily  there,  Caraffa  bowed  low.  Meanwhile  Carafia  continued — 
and  with  all  the  deference  he  would  "  As  an  old  man  and  a  priest  I 
have  accorded  to  superior  rank.  For  may  be  forgiven  for  yielding  slowly 
a  second  the  dark  eyes  of  the  Jesuit  to  oonvictionsy  and  for  what  almost 
flashed  a  gleam  of  triumph,  but  the  would  seem  a  reluctance  to  accept  as 
next  moment  his  look  was  calm  and  fact  the  evidence  of  your  birth  and 
composed.  The  crafty  Pere  saw  that  station ;  but  your  presence,  sir — ^your 
the  oattle  was  won  if  the  struggle  features  as  you  sit  there,  the  image 
could  be  but  concluded  at  once,  and  of  your  father— appeal  to  something 
80^  addressing  Gerald  in  a  t(me  of  more  subtle  than  my  reason,  and  I 
marked  deference,  he  said —  feel  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  a 

"  I  have  long  wished  for  the  day  Stuart.    Let  me,  then,  be  tJie  first  to 

when  I  shoukl  see  this  meeting;  that  offer  the  homage  that  is.  or  at  least 

its  confidence  may  be  unbroken  and  one  day  will  be,,  your  rignt;"  and  so 

undisturbed,  I  wul  withdraw;"  and  saying,  the  Cardinal  took  Gerald*B 

with  a  separate  reverence  to  each,  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 

the  Pere  oacked  to  the  door  and  "  Is   this    a    dream  f    muttered 

retired.  Gerald  half  aloud — ''is  my  brain 

Whatever  suspicions  might  have  wandering  f 

occurred  to  the  Cardinal's  mind  had  ''No,  sir,  you  are  awake ;  the  past 

he  but  time  for  reflection,  there  was  has  been  the  dream — ^the  long  years 

now  no  opportunity  to  indulga    All  of  sorrow  and  poverty — ^the   trials 

had  happened  so  rapidly,  and  above  and  perils  of  your  life  of  accident  and 

all  there  was  still  the  spell  over  him  adventure — ^this  has  been  the  dream ; 

of  that  resemblance,  which  seemed  but  you  are  now  awake  to  learn  that 

eveiv  moment  to  increase ;  such  in-  you  are  the  true  bom  descendant  of 

deed  was  its  influenoeL  that  it  at  once  a   Boyal  House — a  Prince   of  the 

routed  all  the  conaioerations  of  his  Stuarti9 — the   legitimate   heir  to   a 

prudent  reserve,  and  made  him  forget  great  throne !" 

every  thinff  save  that  he  stood  in  the  "  I  beseeeh  you,  six,"  criedC^erald,  in 

presence  of  a  Stuart  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  while  the 

"  If  I  am  confiised,  sir,  and  agi-  tears  filled  his  eyes — "  I  beseech  you, 

tated^''  b^gan  he,  "  at  this  our  firat  sir,  not  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of 

meetms,  lay  it  to  the  account  of  the  one  whose  heart  has  been  so  long  the 

marvelloua  reeemblanoe  by  which  you  sport  of  fortune,  that  any,  even  the 

recall  my  recollection  of  the  Prince,  slightest  shock,  may  prove  too  power- 

your  father.    I  knew  him  when  he  fulfor  his  strength.'* 

was  about  your  own  a^e.  and  when  "  You  are,  sir,  all  that  I  h&ve  said, 

he  graciously  distinguiBned  me  by  My  age  and  the  diess  I  wear  may  be 

many  marks  of  his  favour.*'  my  guarantees  that  I  do  not  speak 

"My  father  1"  said  Gerald,  over  idly  nor  rashly." 

whose  &oe  a  deep  crimson  bluui  first  A  long-drawn  sigh  burst  from  the 

qiread,  and  th^  a  pallor  equally  youth,  and  with  itne  filiated. 
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On  the  truth  of  the  penitent  son's  otherwise  magnifioent  production.  It 
deliTerance  our  author  exhibits  a  pro-  is  full  to  overaowing  with  the  fruits 
found  reliance,  while  the  pathos  of  of  unsparing  researoh — history  con- 
such  a  life  as  that  of  Frieorieh  Wil-  tributing  its  annals,  and  gossip  its 
helm  finds  a  full  response  in  the  bosom  anecdot^  till  the  result  is,  that  of  no 
of  one  who  is  himself  an  earnest^  mi»-  court  in  Europe  is  so  comprehensive 
understood,  and  struggling  worker,  and  satisfactoiy  an  account  in  existence 
Our  thorough  belief  is,  notwithstand-  as  of  that  of  Berlin.  Even  the  French 
ing  certain  random  and  impatient  ut-  memoirs,  with  all  their  freedom  of 
terances  of  this  great  writer  scattered  revelation,  are  left  behind  by  Uie  un- 
here  and  there  throughout  his  volumi-  approachable  lucidity  and  complete- 
nous  works,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  un-  ness— -so  far  as  it  has  gone~-or  this 
approachably  the  most  pathetic  writer  History  of  "Friedrich  the  Great" 
of  the  day.  In  fiction  no  modem  no-  We  candidly  ayow  that  we  know  no* 
velist  be  ne  who  he  may,  has  produced  thing  comparable  to  it 
any  tiunff  one-half  so  moving  as  the  But,  while  we  cheerfuUy  accord  all 
inimitable  pathos  of  the  German  pro-  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  mas- 
fessor's  first,  last,  only  kiss  of  his  be-  ter-workman  who  has  done  so  well, 
loved ;  and  the  present  work  like  all  we  must  repeat  our  disapproval  of  the 
his  biographies,  is  brimful  of  sympa-  personage  whose  reign  the  historian 
thy  with  the  sorrows  of  his  species.  Las  yet  to  describe.  There  is  an  in- 
As  he  looks  out  on  the  tangled  mase  congnuty  between  the  heroes  whom 
of  man's  life  from  those  fiery-lion  Mr.  'Carlyle  selects  for  the  laurel 
eyes  of  his,  he  seems  ever  more  ready  which  is  b^ond  our  competency  to 
to  weep  tears  of  blood  over  human  reconcile.  From  Cromwell  to  Freder- 
shames,  and  tears  of  distress  over  ick  the  Second ; — from  the  grand  old 
humansuffering,  than  to  indulge  in  the  paladin  to  the  French  petil-mStiire 
scowl  of  disgust,  or  the  roar  of  vehe-  and  pedant ; — ^from  the  Puritan,  whose 
ment  denunciation.  The  manhood  of  Bible  was  his  law  of  duty,  rigid  and 
Carlyle  is  a  shot  tissue,  a  veined  mar-  imperative  as  the  stone-table  of  Sinai, 
ble,  a  union  of  opposite  qualities :  as  to  the  thinker  of  unhallowed  thoughts, 
all  true  manhood  is,  it  partakes  of  with  whom  Revelation  was  but  a  bogie 
womanhood,  and  never  forgets  that  it  to  frighten  anility  and  childhood,  is 
has  had  a  mother : —  a  great  interval ;  not,  indeed,  from 
M Nerer  jet  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  out  an 

KnewlAwfaoUtraanuuiof  JoTe-Ukepoit  interval  as   morally  wide,  namely, 

Bat  in  hii  heart  of  hflarU  there  lived  and  from  the  worthy  to  the  unworthy — 

reigned  ,     . ,  from  the  admirable  to  the  contemp- 

A  reiy  woman  -sensitive  and  qmck  ^^^^         ^^f^^  ^^  ^  connexion  has 

To  teach  him  tears,  and  laughter,  horn  ot  J        j  -i.    rr*    1il    v*     ^^*^^^**  ^"? 

toyi  forged  itself  m  the  biographers  mind 

That  moaner  aoali  make  mo^  •!•    If  a  between  extremes  SO  strangely  separ- 

man  ate,  as  the  Jephtha-judge  of  the  Brit- 

Indude  not  thni  a  woman,  he  is  less,  \^  Israel,  and  the  small  unscrupu- 

I  hold  than  man."  ^^^  Napoleott  of  Prussia,  it  were 

Making  theaUehtestpossibleabate-  hard  to  discern,  as  the  limits  of  the 

ment  of  commenaation,onthe  score  of  least  fastidious  Hero-vforehip  scarce- 

the  historian's  st^le,  with  its  unar-  ly  span  a  space  so  eztensiva    There 

ticulated  substantives,  verbs  without  was  indubitably  something  in  the 

auxiliaries,  and  abstract  noims  used  present  hero  of  Carlyle's  devotion, 

in  plural  forms — a  suit  which  could  while  Uie  gentlemen  of  ^e  royal  races 

easily  be  adopted  by  an  imitator,  but  contemporary  with  Frederick  were 

which,  being  a  coat  of  mail   ham-  marvellously  inane,  destitute  of  kins- 

mered  out  by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  craft  and  every  other  craffc,  specifi- 

is  worn  most  efiectively  only  by  him-  cidly  of  the  craft  of  '^  good  living'' ; 

self;  and;  taking  the  greatest  excep-  yet,  in  this  last  point  of  comparison, 

tion  to  his  ricocnetting  with  his  suV  the  monarch  of  Ftussia  claimed  no 

ject,  whereby  he  pounces  down  with  superiority  over  his  brother  kings ; 

wearisome   iteration   upon   striking  while,  on  the  score  of  achievement 

epithet,  nickname,  or  fact,  until  the  and  successful  enterprise,  his  laurels 

matter  of  asingle  volume  gix)wsin  the  are  tarnished  to  us  oy  the  grossnesa 

process  tediously  into  two.  we  have  of  his  life.    We  can  never  consent  to 

sincerely  to  thank  our  author  for  his  become  such  indiscriminate  admirers 
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daima : — "  Now  Fve  had  great  ex-  criticallv  with  the  opposite  window, 
perience  in  this  sort  of  thing.  I  know  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a  represen- 
now  to  sit  very  well :  Lawrence  tation.  He  then  says,  in  a  soft,  deep, 
taught  me.  You  see  I  keep  mj  eyes  and  gentle  tone  of  voice,  ^*  Ak  my 
on  one  spot,  and  then  the  artist  al-  dear  !  very  meritorious.''  The  little 
ways  seea  the  same  thing.  K I  don't  girl  then  takes  her  paper,  is  busy 
keep  mv  eyes  on  one  spot,  of  course  with  her  lines  and  shaaing,  and  is 
he  don  t  see  the  same  thing.  And  soon  pulling  the  Duke's  sleeve  again, 
these  gentlemen  (the  artists)  ought  to  The  old  gentleman  is  this  time  en- 
be  considered,  for  they  have  a  great  gaged  in  earnest  conversation.  He  is 
deal  to  da  They  have  not  on^  to  so  deaf  that  the  child  cannot  make 
observe  and  to  imitate,  but  (with  em-  him  hear :  so   she  haa  to  pull  his 

fhasLs)  to  twri/jy  what  they  do;  and  sleeve  more  than  once.  "Ah,  my 
suppose  they  proceed  by  doing  one  dear  !  ver^r  ingenious,"  says  the  in- 
feature  first,  correcting  that,  and  dul^jent  critic,  after  a  brief  survey, 
then  |[oing  on  to  another.  That,  in-  Again  the  child  plies  her  pencil,  and 
deed,  is  the  way  in  which  all  difficult  comes  to  "  Mr.  Duke  "  for  praise  and 
undertakings  should  be  accomplished,  encourajgement  This  time  it  is  "  very 
Do  one  thinq  first;  verify  that,  and  meritorious  :"  then  it  is  '*very  in- 
then  proceed  to  another."  genious."  Tne  Duke  does  not  trouble 

Then  turning  round  to  the  sculp-  himself  to  find  any  other  adjectives 
tor,  the  Duke  went  on  : — "  One  thing,  of  commendation;  and  the  interesting 
sir,  I  wish  you  particularlv  to  oo-  little  sketcher  is  too  happy  at  nun- 
serve,  because  Chantrey  told  me  of  ing  the  Duke's  attention  to  find  fault 
it  Flat  here,  sir  (placing  his  hand  with  the  poverty  of  his  critical  voca- 
on  his  foreheaa) ;  fiat  here,  sir  (placing  bulary. 

it  on  his  ri^ht  temple) ;  flat  here,  sir,  *'  Children  are  generally  very  fond 

(removing  it  to  his  left  temple) :  three  of  me,"  he  say&  after  one  of  these  in- 

Ades  of  a  souare.    That  i  know,  sir    terruptions.     "I  was  at  Lord 's 

(lifting  his  finger,  and  speaking  with  the  other  day.  (This  nobleman  was 
emphasisX  because  Cnantrey  told  then  high  in  the  councils  of  his  so- 
me, vereign.)    There  is  a  fine  little  fellow 

The  sculptor  shortly  remarks  that  there,  who  had  been  told  I  was  com- 
be should  Uke  to  verify  the  accuracy  ing,  and  who  was  on  the  look  out  for 
of  his  bust  by  measurement  "  What-  me.  He  called  soldiers  "  rub-a-dubs;" 
ever  is  necessary,  sir,  while  I  am  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  ran  up 
here."  The  sculptor  takes  advantage  tome  and  said,  "they  told  me  you 
of  the  permission  to  make  the  most  were  a  rub-a-duo:  you  are  not  a  rub- 
minute  and  firequent  measurement  a^ub  at  all.  You  have  not  got  a 
by  the  compasses  of  every  feature  red  coat."  And  the  Duke  laughed 
and  every  part  of  the  Duke's  face  heartily  at  having  been  regarded  as  a 
and  head.  As  the  sculptor  and  painter  distinguished  impostor  by  the  child, 
work  simultaneously,  one  side  of  the  and  no  rub-a-dub  at  all. 
face  is  seen  by  the  sculptor  in  sha-  "  I  don't  alwavs  get  on  so  well 
dow.  His  Grace  is  aware  of  the  fact  with  children,  though,"  adds  the 
although  it  has  not  been  mentionea  Duke:  "  for  I  was  in  the  house  of  a 
to  him ;  and  when  the  sculptor  wishes  Frencn  marquis  once,  and  a  child  was 
to  examine  the  side  of  the  face  that  brought  in,  m  the  arms  of  its  nurse, 
is  in  shadow,  the  Duke  immediately  to  see  me.  I  held  out  my  hands  for 
and  unasked  turns  it  round  to  the  the  little  thing  to  come  to  me,  but  it 
light  for  him.  seemed  frightened  and   would  not 

Abeautifi^intelligentandspright-  come;  so  I  said  to  the  little  thinff. 

Iv  little  giri  is  present   She  takes  up  '  Fourquai  ? '    and    she    said,    V/t 

the  artisf  s  pencils,  and  amuses  her-  bat  tcut  le  monde,^     I  suppose  she 

self  by  drawing  upon  a  bit  of  paper  had  heard  her  nurse  say  bo,  and  was 

some  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  afraid  I  should  beat  her.    There  was 

which  she  calls  **  windows."    When  a  large  party  present,  and  it  excited  a 

a  window  is  finished,  the  little  sylph  great  deal  of  interest,"  the  Dulce 

pulls  the  Duke's  sleeve.  '^  Look  here,  modestly  and  naively  adds. 

Mr.  Duke,  at  my  windows  I"     "  Mr.  After  the  sitting  had  lasted  two 

Duke"  good-naturedly  takes  up  the  hours,  the  Duke  examines  what  has 

paper,  and  pretends  to  compare  it  been  done,  and,  to  the  surprise  and 
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words  fatigue  you.    If  so,  I  will  be  garden  eate,  which  opened  on  the 

satisfied  to   come  and   sit   silently  PinteannilL  The  little  portal  admit- 

beside  you,  till  you  are  stronger  and  ted  him  into  a  garden  such  as  only 

better.  Italv  possesses.    The  gardens  of  £ng- 

"  Si — si,"  muttered  Gerald,  faintly,  land,  are  unrivalled  for  their  peculiar 

and  at  the  same  time  he  essayed  to  excellence,and  in  the  exquisite  flavour 

smile  as  it  were  in  recognition.  of  their  fruit,  and  their  perfection  of 

A  quick  convulsive  twitch  of  im-  order  and  neatness  thev  stand  un- 

patience  passed  across  the  Pere's  pale  equalled   in   the   world;  the   trim 

face,  but  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  a  quaintness  of  the  Dutch  taste  has  also 

spasm,  and   tne   features  were  the  its  special  beauty,  and  nowhere  can 

next  moment  calm  as  before;  and  be  seen  such  gorgeous  colouring  in 

now  Massoni  sat  silently  gazinff  on  flower-plots,  such  splendour  of  Uilip 

the  tranquil  lineaments  before  niuL  and   ranunculus :    out   there    is  in 

Amongst  the  varied  studies  of  his  la-  Italv  a  rich  blending  of  culture  and 

borious  life  medicine  had  not  been  wildness — a  mingled  splendour  and 

neglected,  and  now  he  addressed  him-  simplicity,  lust  as  in  the  great  halls 

seu  to   examine  the  condition  and  of  the  marble  palace  on  the  Neva, 

study  the  symptoms  of  the  youth,  where  the  haughtiest  noble  in  his 

The  case  was  not  of  much  bodily  diamond  pelisse,  stands  side  by  side 

ailment,  at  least  save  in  the  exhaus-  with  the  simple  Boyard  in  his  furs ; 

tion  which  previous  illness  had  left  so  in  the  '*  golden  Land,"  the  cactus, 

There  was  nothing  like  malady,  but  and  the  mimosa,  the  oranse  and  the 

there  were  signs  of  a  mischief  far  pear-tree,  the  cedar  of  LetMmon  and 

deeper,  more  subtle,  and  less  curable  the  stone-pine  of  the  nortL  are  oo- 

than  mere  physical  ilk.    The  look  of  minf;led  and  interleaved ;  all  signs  of 

vacauOT — ^tne  half-meaning   smile —  ia  soil  which  can  supply  nourishment 

the  dull  languor,  not  alone  in  feature  to  the  rarest  and  most  delicate,  as 

but  in  the  way  ne  lay — all  presented  well  as  to  the  hardiest  of  plants, 

matter  for  grave  and  weignty  fears.  In   this  lovely  wilderness,   with 

The  very  presence  of  these  signs,  un-  many  a  group  in  marble,  many  a 

accompamed    by    ailment,   gave   a  beautifully  carved  fountain,  many  an 

S'oomier  aspect  to  the  case,  and  led  ornamental  shrine,  half  hidden  in  ita 
e  Pere  to  reflect  whether  such  traits  leafy  recesses,  the  Pere  now  walked, 
had  any  connexion  with  descent  screening  his  steps  as  he  went,  £rom 
The  strong  resemblance  which  the  that  great  range  of  windows  which 
young  man  bore  to  the  Stuarts — ^and  opened  on  a  grand  terrace — a  pre- 
there  were  few  families  where  the  caution  rather  the  result  of  habit 
distinctive  traits  were  more  marked —  than  called  for  by  the  circumstance  of 
induced  Massoni  to  consider  the  the  time.  A  fish-pond  of  some  extent, 
question  with  reference  to  thenk  with  a  small  island,  occupied  the 
They  are  indeed  a  race  whose  w^y-  centre  of  the  garden ;  the  island  itself 
ward  impulses  and  ra^h  resolves  took  being  ornamented  by  a  beautiful 
oftentimes  but  little  guidance  of  little  shrine  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of 
reason ;  but  these  were  mere  signs  of  Rimini,  the  birth-place  of  the  Cardi- 
eccentricity  and  not  insanity.  But  naL  To  this  sacred  spot  his  Eminence 
might  not  the  one  be  precursor  to  the  was  accustomed  to  repair  for  secret 
other ;  might  not  the  fraU  judgment^  worship  each  morning  of  his  life.  As 
which  sufficed  for  the  every-day  cares  a  measure  of  respectinl  reverence  for 
of  life  utterly  give  way  in  seasons  of  the  great  man's  devotions,  the  nlaoe 
greater  trial  ?  Thus  reasoning  and  was  studiously  secluded  from  aU  in- 
communing  with  himself  he  sat  till  trusion,  and  even  strangers — admitted 
the  hour  struck  which  apprized  him  as  at  rare  intervals  they  were  to  visit 
of  his  audience  with  the  CfardinaL  the  gardens — were  never  suffered  to 
It  was  not  yet  the  season  when  invade  the  sacred  ^  precincts  of  the 
Rome  was  filled,  by  its  higher  classes,  island. 

and  Massoni  could  repair  to  the  pa-  A  strangely  contrived  piece  of  me- 

lace  of  the  Canlinal  without  any  of  chanism  appended  to  the  little  wicket 

the    secrecy    observable    at    other  that   formed   the   entrance   always 

periods.      Still  he  deemed  it  more  in  sufficed  to  show  if  his  Eminence  was 

accordance   with  the    humility   he  engaged  in  prayer,  and  consequently 

affected,  to  seek  admission  by  a  small  removed  from  m  pretext  of  inteirup-' 
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could  see  troops,  when  I  was  in  India^ 
with  the  nakea  eye  twenty  mileB; 
distkigaish  the  cavaby  from  the  in- 
fantnr ;  the  troops  that  were  in  mo- 
tion from  those  tnat  were  stationary." 
With  his  usual  honesty  and  candour, 
he  hastens  to  add — ^'vCt  is  very  true 
that  I  was  favonrahly  placed.  The 
sun  was  shining  on  my  hack  and  upon 
the  troops ;  but  I  saw  them  distinctly. 
and  subsequent  inf<»ination  proyed 
that  I  was  correct  I  can  now,  when 
I  am  at  Waimer,  in  clear  weather, 
always  tell  by  the  naked  eye  whan 
thev  light  up  on  the  opposite  coasf 
The  Duke  gives  two  hours  and 
three-quarters  to  this  sitting.  He 
examines  the  picture  (since  engraved) 


and  approves  of  it,  but  points  out 
that,  in  one  p»artict]dar,  it  is  not  accu- 
rate. The  artist  has  placed  a  glove  in 
his  left  hand,  and  ^'I  nev^r  wear 
gloves,"  says  the  Duke  :  "but  it  is  of 
no  consequence;  I  don  t  wish  it  al- 
teored ;  I  ought  to  have  them.'' 

The  bust  and  mcture  in  which  the 
Great  Duke  took  so  much  interest, 
were  not  unworthy  of  the  imusual  op- 
portunities eirioyea  by  the  artists — 
the  Messrs.  WeigalL  The  bust,  veri- 
fied by  actual  measurement,  euii))itB 
the  massive  proportions  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  face,  which  lent  so  much 
steadfastness,  detenuination,  and  force 
of  ehataeter,  to  the  Ditke's  aspect 


▲  BRITISH  STRAW  UBOH  AN  INDIAN  SYRXAIL 

BuTTBRFiJXS  should  not  be  broken  them  be  butterflies :  they  have  im- 

upon  wheek.     Nevertheless,  it  is  at  paled  themselves,  whether  crueller  or 

times  allowabie  to  run  pins  through  not,  upon  the  cork  of  their  own  hght 

their  bodies,  and  to  pin  them  upon  literature,  and  have  invited  inspec- 

corks,  with  win^  displayed.  tion  of  their  winged  finery. 

Then  we  admire  their  downy  beau-       Upon  their  second  page  we  find 

ties,  and  the  eoigeous   contrast  or  them  owning  tiiat  what  helped  to 

harmonious  uniformity  of  their  tints,  "decide  them  completely"  upon  mak- 

Butterflies  are  by  no  means  the  onl^  ing  their  projected  Indian  expedition 
winged  insects  who  are  liable  to  this  was  this:  "fi^ond  alL  the  extraor- 
oouxse  of  treatment  Other  flutterers  dinary  opportunities  ot  collecting  to- 
there  be,  less  lovely  and  more  mischiev-  gether  with  the  greatest  fiicility  an 
ou8;whohavehomywinff-ca8es,besides  outfit  of  unparalleled  elegance,  pre- 
ganzv  win^  and  crusted  breastplates,  sented  to  us  $y  the  cloea  of  the  frendi 
and  oadc  pieces,  with  hooked  claws  to  exhilntion.''  Upon  their  third  Uiey 
their  loglets.  Concerning  their  im-  teU  us,  with  that  frank  minuteness 
palement  our  compunction  is  alwavs  for  which  ladies'  letters  are  some- 
less  acute.  But  i^  moreover,  it  be  times  notable,  that  "before  February 
their  peculiaritv  to  bore  us  by  buzzing  airived  we  found  ourselves  the  for- 
smd  droning,  like  black  beetles  when  tunate  poasessozs  of  fifty-three  dressea 
the  lamps  are  Ht;  to  foul  the  sugar,  each." 

and  get  drowned  in  the  milk,  with  a  In  Valetta  harbour,  these  gay  moths 
bad  smell,  like  cockroaches;  or  to  went  boating,  "prepared  for  the  ex- 
bite  and  sting,  like  others  of  the  con-  pedition  by  oreesing  in  brown  hats, 
fraternity,  then,  indeed,  there  is  a  dark  skirts,  and  loose  scarlet  flan- 
grim  satisfaction  in  driving  a  savage  nel  jackets,  made  expiesdy  for 
pin-point  into  the  cork,  through  case  boating  in,— what  we  oonsidered  the 
and  careaae  and  alL  very  perfection  of  fiBminine  nautical 

We  have  before  us  theseoond edition  costume ;  yet  when  we  passed  through 

of  a  work  b^  "Two  Sisters :"  a  depre-  the  «Joon  I  heard  a  gentieman  say : 

catory  title,  if  ever  one  was ;  and  cer-  'I  can't  stand  this.    Xet  me  away : 

tainly  we  nave  no  cruel  thoughts  of  let  me  away,  before  I  get  burnt  up ! 
dealing  too  pointedly  with  the  sisterly       The  very  mothsaretransformedinto 

writer^  in  their  own  persons.     Let  candles,  for  other  moths  to  bum  their 
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wingB  at :  the  battetflies  turned  fire-  Bensal,"  of  which  ther  record 

flies.     Indeed  the  two  sisters  must  inciaents,  not  without  UTeliness, 

not  say  we  do  them  injustice  by  as-  been,  we  fear,  sufficient  to  warp  t\ 

sertinff  that  they  invite  inspection  of  iud^ent  and  vitiate  their  taste 

their  finery.  little  upon  such  matters. 

Arrived  at  Dhoorgur,  the  metonym       It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  i 

adopted  by  them  for  Meemt,  they  are  that,  to  their  imagination,  the  i 

invited  to  a  danoe ;  and,  with  consis-  mise  to  pick  out  a  cockroach  or  blu 

tent  candour,  disclose  their  '^  feelings  beetle  from  their  specimen  case  wo 

during  the  first  few  moments  of  sua-  seem  to  announce  an  apprtMicliinK 

pense, '  and  chum  that  with  such  feel-  spection  of  '*  a  native.      Witne^a 

mgs  "all  their  lady  friends  should  following  extract :— 
sympathija"" Would  our  captivat-       *.  u  j,  difficult,  at  l!r«t,  to  penm, 

ing  toilettes  be  unavading  m  procur-  onewlf  that  the  black  f^m  a  naiii 

ing  us  partners;  and  of  what  kind?  hand  wiU  not  come  off  cm  anyth 

.    .         We  both  had  the  pUasure  of  white.    Among  our  tttcka  wai  one 

knowing  that  two  or  three  eye-glasses  great  faToorite  of  the  dandee  men  (cli 

were  steadily  fixed  on  our  white  shoes,  bearers).     The  handle  had   eviden 

which  were  decorated  with  cherry-  ^>^°  tcorched,  I  suppose  to  straight 

coloured  bowa      And  this  was  the  <»  .otberwise  improve  its  appearan 

beginning  of  a  controversy  that  raged  inl.  Lll^LT^?!"  **^  ^.^  ^^^ 

long^icfviole^^^^^  ^in"."i.i*e  SS^s^sS"^^^^^ 

mwned  m  the  station,  about  these  i  always  »id  the  ioUm/<Jieoffth 

said  bows.    We  persisted  m  weanng  people's  hands,  and  now  vou  see  it  do* 
them,  both  because  we  liked  them,       «,,,  ,,         / 

and  also  had  the  authority  of  our       ^^^?  *  (»Uector  has  got  a  (qm 

Paris  shoemaker  for  doing  so;  but  ™f^  ^^  H^^^^,  it  may  be,  an  invti 

the  society  of  Dhoorgur  were  divided  f^  wine-glass,  should  he  be  aiixi< 

in  opinion  as  to  their  merits."  *?  ^,  y^^  creature  m  motion,  a 

The  butterflies  are  self  "incorked,''  should  it,  with  unaccountoble  perv 

impaled  being  too  magniloquent  a  wty.  just  then  be  torpid,  and  coil 

word,  upon  reflection.    We  therefore  *®«*  or  antennae,  it  is  natural  a 

leave  themselves  aside.     But  their  ?^c«««>le  enoueh,  perhaps,  for  him 

little  book,  like  an  entomologist's  tin  ^°*®J*^  beneaUi  the  rim,  carefully  tilt 

case  at  the  end  of  a  day's  ramble,  ^P  f*^  its  admission,  a  slender  tw 

contains  a  variety  of  specimens;  and  ^'  *^®  reed  of  a  straw,  wherewith 

we  must  take  leave  to  scan,  with  ej^act  the  showman  s  part  of  "stirri 

scrutinizing  eye,  one  or  two  of  its  *r  ?P  ^^>  ?  /^ng  pole."    Ui>on 

blackbeetlesjcockroaches, daddy-long-  »\^^  principle,  we  suppose,  our  ti 

legses,  and  the  like,  happy  if  we  do  ^P  held  themselves  justified 

not  hook  out  a  spider  or  an  Indian  aeahng  playfuUy  and  curiously  wi 

scorpion  with  the  critical  forceps.  f^l^7  natives,  after  a  fashion  tb 

Our  impression  is,  that  if  the  two  f««tiously  descnbed  :— 
sisters  were  following  our  pen-point,       "The  amount  of  sleep  natives  c 

as  we  write,  they  would  excUum  at  fS^  through  used  to  be  a  continual  wo 

this  poml^  "  Now  for  one  of  those  ^^'  ^  ™«-    Any  spare  time— and  th 

'niggers,'  as  brother  Keith  would  call  P^ye  plenty  of  it-48  invariably  pass 

them,  a  quoted  sketch  from  our  work  !^*i".  "*^"®'' '  ^^,  **  Tu"  w  °®  ^  '* 

^^a^J^fiva /^f  a  <nofivat'>'     v^^  ^^  gTcatcst   amosements   (thmk    what 

descriptive  of  a   natave!        For,  ^e  pit^h  we  must  have  be^n  reduced  to 

regret  to  say,  tiiat  throughout  their  £>  preserre  tranqnUlity  tiU  the  calm  ai 

two  volumes,  these  two  young  ladies  measured  sound  of  breathing  assured 

seem  to  class ''nativeB"  and ''niggers"  that   the    Chuprassees  in   attendan 

amidst  the  lower,  if  not  the  more  were  fast  asleep,  then,  elevating  n 

nauseous  and  noxious  developments  ▼eice  to  its  loudest  tones,  I  would  sho 

of  life.     Or,  at  least,  if  the  inborn  "Q^  hy*.**  **  ^hich  I  inevitably  heai 


weaaion  which  beloncr  to  wpII  hnwl  *^*""»  ^»^»  ^^7  much  tumbleil 

greffiion  wmcn  Deionff  to  weU-D^  aPPearance.    would   enter,     I    alwa 

Bnti^  ladies,   forbid  them    to    be  knew  from  their  answer  if  they  hi 

consistent   m  their  depreciation  of  been  very  long  off,  by  their  dnipph 

Hindoo  humanity,  yet  that  "Year  in  the  ** Missy,**  and  simply  saying  *'  Bab:i 
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this  WM  when  considerably  bewildered  stand  for  "  lady,"  is  not  wont,  when 

and  •tartled.*'  the  "  khanaamah,"  or  butler,  proffers 

If  the  "Chupraasees"  (genus  or  an  inane  suggestion,  "with  a  puzzled 

spedee  unknown)  afforded  this  exqui-  look,"  to  let  her  ''natural  reply"  run 

site  sport  by  day,  the  sultry  night  t^ius  :  "  Oh,  you  guddah  1"  (t.  <?.,  you 

was  not  without  its  little  diversion,  donkey)  ?    To  our  mind,  the  speech 

to  be  got  out  of  "  Punkah-wallees."  savours  somewhat  of  the  dragon  fly, 

,^      .  ,      .    .         ,  and  of  the  snapdragon  varietv.    But 

♦-'l^v.'SSS*!!rH*tf!i^wf  ]^','!^J2!  the  hero  of  theb^k,  an  it  should 

to  choke  you,  and  after  two  or  three  k«  •    «  „;„4.«»»«  ;^„»««i  ;-  4.t««  'k.^i.i.^. 

despairing  gagpi  for  breath,  yon  wake  ^»  /?  */»?*«r  VT^l^  *^®  ^^^^f^ 

to  the  melancholy  conscioumiess  that  ?.'  */^?  ^^J?^  thoughtless  expedi^ 

the  pnnkah  is  stopped :  the  CooUe  is  tionists.      Thoughtless,    mdeed,    for 

doubtless  asleep.    Now.  this  misfortune  otherwise  it  must  have  struck  them 

is  of  snch  common  occurrence,    that  that  the^r  were  doins^  a  dear  brother 

many  gentlemen  make  their  punkah-  a  cruel  injury,  either  oy  nusrepresent- 

man  sit  in  the  room,  and  keep  a  large  ing,  or  by  representing  too  faithfidly, 

rtore  of  boots,  and  other  miscellaneous  his  habit  of  mind  and   disposition 

articles,  beside  thehr  be^,  solely  for  the  towards  the  men  of  an  alien  and  sub- 

purpose  of  pitching  at  his  head  when-  j^^^                      ^om  his  magisterial 

ever  he  forgets  his  duty ;  but  as  a  lady's  ^  „  ,   «„„  ";„i  Z^^\^^^^fJ^iX^t!i 

pnnkah  is  pulled  by  means  of  .  rope,  ^\  financial  position  of  authonty 

passed  through  a  hole  m  the  wall,  this  conferred  upon  him  so  ^reat,  and,  in 

method  of  waking  him  is  not  available/'  many  tnmgs,  an  almost  irresponsible 

influence  for  ^od  or  evlL 

We  must  here  break  off  the  quota-  Our  first  ghmpse  into  this  fraternal 

tion,  to  express  an  apprehension  that  Collector's  sentiments  on  such  mat- 

our  '*  two  sisters  "  are  not  wholly  ters  is  afforded  us  by  what,  we  grant, 

disinclined  to  consider  it  a  pity  that  is  a  slight  indication.    The  occasion 

such  a  resource  should  fan  them ;  is  the  ordering  of  that  same  evening 

but   never  fear,  reader,  they  have  party,  for  wmch  the  asinine  khan- 

their  womanly  wits  about  them,  as  samah  could  imagine  no  appropriate 

you  shall  see.  supper* 

-We  had  observed  that  our  Ckwlies  Jl'!L\^''^^''^t^ J^'T^ 

had  got  an  empty  box  pUced  on  end  in  ▼erandah.    The  band  of  a  tutive  regi- 

the^unage  outefde  our  room,  on  which  ™«°*'  conostiog  of  some  thirty  men, 

the/alwf^  mounted,  when  Engaged  in  ^^'^  V^^^^  ^^\f  *^»y  »°  *^5  ^^''K 

piSngoui-punkah.  This,  werem^ked,  y^^^^®^"*?  *  ^'*''S*®  "^''*°.^\?*^  *"' 

was  nuher  L  unsteady  seat,  so.  by  get-  ^^*^°»  **»t  ^^^'  *"^  ^''"l"?  ^  ^^ 

ting  up^  and  calculatin^gY-reth^^I^  ^--- -^t  <,n^^^^^ 

::rk^,^^i:.xfA^'Zlt  M  -f-.  ^^^^  ^o  dancSg  m  the  presence 

Coolie's  hands,  and,  a  smothered  sound  ^'    diggers. 

of  a  general  r.11.  would  convey  the  in-  a  doubt  may  reasonably  be  admit- 

^I^TM^^^**^K**°^'^^^J!!^  tod  iiere  as  to  whether  the  "insur- 
found  theur  level  on  the  ground,  from  ,„^„«i.„w^  «K;^/.4^r.**»»  r^j^mA^^^^Ji  ;« 
whteh  CooUe  would  gather  himself,  very  ^^^^^^f  objection  onf^inated  m 
much  awake,  and  p^  lustily  for  a  few  aversion  for  "mggers,"  or  m  a  secret, 
minutes,  soon,  of  course^  to  relapse,  and  unacknowledged  r^pect  for  tiie  se- 
the  same  scene  to  be  enacted  over  again,  dateness  of  Indian  character  and  man- 
till  the  cooler  motning  hours  arriving,  ners.  When  Queen  Victoria  gave  a 
we  sttcoeeded  in  getting  some  sleep.''  '^bal  costum^,"  we  believe  that  high 

officials  and  right  honourable  mem* 

But,   in   truth,  the  moral  cock-  bers  not  a  few,  who  would  have  walk- 

roaches  and  8pide^^  not  to  sav  scor-  ed  resignedly  and  dejectedly  through 

CDS,  of  these  fair  entomologists'  a  quaoiille  or  two  upon  occasion  of 

tie-case,  are  not  the  black  men,  an  ordinary  state  ball  at  Buckingham 

bat  the  wnite,  in  our  humble  judg-  Palace,  were  very  loth  to  contnbute 

ment  even  so  much  to  the  gaieties  of  the 

That  ''kind  ally,  Mrs.  Douglas,"  evening,    attired  in   peach-coloured 

for  instance,  who  comes  in  to  help  slashed  doublet  with  sky-blue  satin 

tAe  sisters  in  difficulties  about  the  hose ;  and  the  Rhadamanthus  of  the 

supper  of  their  evening  party;  what  Eutcheree  may  not  be  fairly  repre- 

■hau  we  think  of  her)    Surely  the  hensible  for  a  wish  to  conceal  hk 

British  "  butterfly,"  if  that  term  is  to  saltatoiy  performances  from  the  bnw 
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tiien  and  oonaiiui  of  the  Thamuidan  !»▼•  been  pkjisg  tome  tridn  with  It 

and  Chowkedan  of  that  angoflt  court  in  cooking. 

We  veiy  much  fear,  howeyig,  that       ^^  "avcreion*'  and  "horror^*  and 

a^ernon  rather  t^  latent  reapect  canton  contumely  paaa  aometimea,  in 

fS!LJ^  ^^^^"^  ""^^  I?"®^  -i!?!  V*  domestic  aAJudicitiong  at  leaatTmto 

truth,  at  bottom  of  the  magistrates  downright  oppraasion  and  imnatioe. 

objection  to  capenng  m  their  pre-  We  hope,  indeed,  moat  l^arSiy  that 

r\^    We  are  not  ;Tndian"  enough  theColfoctor'aiSmniidxatioBofiqni^ 

tolraow  what  caste  w  so  highly  pnn-  j^  the  Kutcheree  was  ruled  by  otiier 

leged  or  so  deeply  degraded  as  to  precedents   than   such   dednoos  as 

Wow  nuhtM7  trombones  imd  bounce  these  in  the  bungalow  :- 
upon  the  big  drum;  but  had  the       „«*,^  .^.    ^^^  !.«,.„•>.*  i«*«  ♦i^ 

bandsman  in.  the  verandah  .dian«^  ^ersSS.^  SSed 'jSf?*..'"^  illS 

to  be  Brahmins  we  know  with  what  wanted.    I.  behig  inexpertenced.  ooold 

eye  they  would   have  been  looked  not  weU  teU  before  it  went  hito  the  tea 

upon  by  their  magisterial  employer,  whether  the  milk  wai  good  or  bad;  but 

His  sister  has  assured  us  that,  '^  the  K.,  by  kmg  pracUoe,  oould  disoorer  it 

Brahmins  are  the  most  idle,  insolent,  in  an  instant.     .    .    .     With  the  flnt 

nnmanageable  people  cm  tne  feoe  of  mouthfol  would  come  an  mclamation  of 

theeartL    Keith  held  them  in  such  honor  and  disguat.    •There's  that  poi- 

Intense  avenion  that  very  MtUe  would  *»«»»  stuir  again.  Here,  Qm  Hye,  aend 

bare  made  him  quarrel  with  theuL"  S  ^*  8o»*man ;  take  aU  this  away ; 

Indeed  we  learn  eh»where  of  «nar  ^tl^^^riZ^l7!Ld''tZi!* 

*"!!!"  y^^^^^'  *H*  "Kmth  had  a  AU  this,  and  mach  more.'to  a  torrSt ^f 

most  absurd  horror  of  a  natLve  s  com-  Hmdoatanee.   Occasionally  I  would  tod- 

ing  near  him:  he  declared  he  could  tore  to lemonatrate :  *Itcoiild  notbethe 

detect   the   copperish   smell  of  the  man's  fault,  as  I  had  aeen  the  goata  milk- 

colouring  matter  in  their  skins  the  in-  ed  in  the  verandah.'    *  It  did  not  signify 

atant  th^  entered  the  room ;  and  he  —it  was  entirely  his  fiudt.'" 
would  much  sooner  be  touched  by  a       wtiTta  «»o.^xi*  inr«  «•« »»  -^^   ai. 

^than  by  one  of  their  cbiSny  prov'S?  nTSsSd  ^le^? 

^d  these,  forsooth,  are  the  feel-    Sh^^t  ^Z^^^r^^H^^ 
inga  of  a  mS  whose  pi«ition  of  m*.    •  S^W^Stw^  S^  "^^^^^^^ 
SSacy-albeit taintedby connexion    *Stootchma^ofwhomthey^^ 
^STthiT  ingathering  ^of  revenue    ^ter«^maU«^^^ 
which  has  never  caused  the  "publican    ^..  .*''j!y?j**'*f*  ?^^  ^^  of  ooune. 
and  tax-gatherer"  to  be  too  popular  a    ^Jl^^^l  ^^^  KTT!^  ""^"^ 
charact^'tmongaconquer^^  aT^dranTSr.:u*^i^ 

paying  people-^ught  ye^  m  our  Bnt-    neral  4inimage  hi  hU  looThe  woSS 
ish  misapprehenmon  of  Its  charwjter,    emerge,  looking  heated  and  languid  iVom 
to  have  m  it  a  touch,  at  least,  of  pa-    his  exertions,  when  he  would  remark 
triarchal  kindliness— a  savour  of  an    with  great  simplicity,  that  his  fool  of  a 
apostleahip  of  the  more  generous  snd    b^ver  would  hand  him  an  unbecoming 
genial  snprema^  of  welcome  order,    J^"«tcoat,  for  which  dire  offence  he  had 
and  just  law !     tideed  we  must  aban-    f^  compelled  to  shy  all  the  movables 
don  as  utterly  untenable,  the  kind-    ™  *'^®  "»™  •«  Ws  (the  beard's)  head." 
lier   construction    we   wwe  wiUmg       When  brothers  and  tiieir  farotho- 
to  suggest  for  the  CoU«5tor's  inaur-    officials  are  such,  itia  iSSn^mn!! 
mountable  obiection  to  dance  before    ominous  and  deploSbV  tSm  iSJ 
•*  niggers."     Werness  for  native    way  surprising  thitSstoSa^^c^ 
opimon  was  clearljr  no  ingredient,  else    acquire,  withm  a  ^r^^^u^w 
SSd  the  foUowig  not  have  been    hatitVf  ded^^LTSdi^ 
^tte^  ^  f  " '"  «^y  tj^t  they  should  became 

"Your  Kitmutghara,  being  Mussul-    ^r^?f??>  *^«  PJ*?**  <rf  ooarider- 
mans,  have  naturally  an  aversion  to  the    ^rf^^ti^.^^^^^  blood 

flesh  of  the  piff  in  any  fonn.  K.  some-  "^^f^  ^  d^^r  from  the  oitiinary 
times  insisted  on  having  fresh  pork  avmties  of  society  persons  of  mixed 
on  his  table,  simply  to  show  his  right  European  and  Asiatic  ri^  ^^ 
to  have  anything  he  chose ;  but  idways  ••  One  of  the  Ibst  qneati«il.  «r  ^  , 
bestowed  it  on  the  dogs,  never  danng  to  lers  to  each  ot™  a  222^^*^^- 
eat  it  hknadi;  lest  the  scrvanU  should    generaUy  is,  •Can  you  22.^  ^**°*» 

#''••  "pwe  me  anjr 
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nraU  change?'    One  requires  an  im-  bond  of  gentilne  brotherhood  in  the 

menae  number  of  little  coina*  for  the  blood  of  a  common  Redeemer ! 

namberleaa  backaheeahes  required.  Thia  There  ia  certainly  an  air  of  straight- 

amiaWetotwM>urM,  however.  Urtrictly  forwardness  and  simplicity  in  the 

Tk^X^t^t^SS^^llil^^^^^  Z^Ll'ltTJTt^t^^v^th^^^^ 

em^k:  and  to  In^Sia  the  eye  gets  IP^  ^  »*  !«"*'  ^iFT-^h^  w  iJ 

edi^ted  to  detect  the  least  tiabe  with  wr  preeentmg  us  witha faithful Aetch 

a  celerity  that  ia  astoniahing."  of  what,  m  their  prefeee,  they  tham- 

selves  have  designated.  *'£yery-day 

Astonishing,  indeed!  that  the  eye  Anslo-Indian  lite.*'    And  we  have 

of  an  En^^ish  lady  should  consent  to  noticed  the  work  for  a  reason  at  which 

an  education,  forsooth,  so  dishonour-  the  title  of  this  article  points.    We 

ing  to  all  kindliness  and  true  good  agree  with  them  when,  again  in  their 

breeding,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian  preface,  they  say,  that "  at  the  present 

eharity.  moment  idl  eyes  are  turned  with  ab- 

One  more  Quotation  we  will  make,  sorbing  interest  towards  the  East, 

which  indeed  would  urove  nothing  and  any  subject  rating  to  India 

could  we  suppose  it  to  oe  an  instance  seems  tinged  with  unusual  import- 

of  personal  depravation  of  judgment  anee.''    Straws,  and  chips,  and  fea- 

ana  feeling,  instead  of  that  for  which  thers  upon  the  swirl  of  those  tremen- 

we  fear  we  must  take  it — a  parrot-  dous  eddies  of  event  may  furnish 

like  repetition  of  words  too  soon  made  pregnant  matter  of  thought  to  the 

familiar  with  the  ear  of  the  writer : —  observer.    Would  God  we  could  rea- 

••  I  really  think,  altogether,  we  treat  «>5?Wy  indulge  the  hope  that  such 

the  natiyei  far  too  much  as  reasoning  mdicationa  as  this  little  book  has 

beings.    They  are  so  chUdish  in  mind,  pven  us  were  mdicationa  of  an  eddy 

that»  like  children,  they  ought  to  be  mdeed  upon  the  stream,  and  nothing 

compelled  to  obey  the  orders  they  can-  more — no  warning  concerning  the 

not  comprehend.    The  benefit  of  the  strong  glasf^  sweep  of   the  whole 

eoerdTe  system  is  obsenrable  in  the  dif-  stream  of  Indo-Britieh  feeling,  taste, 

ferenoe  between  the  servanto  and  oooUes  and  opinion  1    Had  we  counted  it  for 

in  Landour  and  Mussoprie.    At  the  for-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  scarcely  given  to  these 

mer  lOace,  beingentirely  a  xmlitary  ^^^  ^^             ^^^  ^^       ^^ 

aamtariam,  an  trnpertment  servamt  is  sent  ZzT^T^            «f-w  wm*^*^^ 

wiik  a  Hots  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the    ^^^S^'  . .  .         .^        ^  v 

barraehs,  and  is  smmmarily  dealt  with  off-  ^  The  two  sisters,  it  mUSt  be  remem- 

htmd.    Consequently  the  Landour  men,  oered,  passed  the  year  m   liengal, 

knowing  what  they  have  to  expect,  are  during  which  they   collected   their 

civil  and  obliging,  while  the  Mussoorie  materials  for  what  they  assure  us  are 

people  are  daily  plsgned  by  the  inso-  **  both  pen  and  pencil  illustrations," 

fence  of  thtir  servants,   because  the  *<true  and  faithful  copies  from  na- 

latter  know  well  that,  before  punishing  ture,"  predmdy  to  the  outbreak  of 

^'^^"^thllSl*^^  the  great  insurrection.  The  very  title 

is^Cto^pi^'i  srci?u^;,s?;rr  tB"  S  ttr  SficK^S; 

redreM.    Gtotlemen,    therefore,   often  ^^    ^?®^»1*^*  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^ 

bear  rudeness  rather  than  take  the  gathered  from  theur  pages  concermng 

treubleofgoiogtolawabotttit.''  the  attitude  assumed  by  Anglo-In- 
dians, official  and  others,  towards  the 

This  ia  simply  revolting:  and  if  we  natives  of  Hindostan — concerning  the 

are  to  take  tne  passage  as  anything  tone  and  temper  of  the  rulers  towards 

else  than  a  caricature  and  a  libel  upon  the  ruled  in  British  India,  tallies  but 

the  state  of  An^o-Indian  sode^ —  too  well  and  ominouslv  with  the  ac- 

its  tone,  feeling,  opinion — ^then  little  counts  sent  home  by  Mr.  Russell  to 

wonder,  say  we,  that  Meerut,  whence  the  Times^  or,  we  might  rether  say, 

"two  sisters'' date,  saw  the  first  lurid  through  the  Times  to  the  British 

dare  of  an  insurrection  hideous  and  people. 

moody! — ^then,  woe  worth  the  while  We  venture  here  upon  an  extract 

for  our  soldiers  who  are  to  keep  down  frcmi  one  of  his  admirable  letters : — 

the  "ii*^v«e"  of  Hindostan i-then,  u-^^^^e  are  some  voices  raised,  but 

woe  worth  the  while  for  our  mission-  ^hey  are  UtUe  heard  in  the  tumult, 

snes,  who  are  to  convert  them,  if  agunst  the  insolence,  the  cruelty,  and 

they  can,  to  abeliefina€k)spel  which  the  folly  to  which  many  of  our  countiy- 

ptochums  equality  before  Ood,  and  a  men  have  been  urged  by  the  sanguinary 

4* 
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^'The  storm  is  about  to  break,  your  comprehend  the  strange  fieatmes  of 

Eminence,"  said  the  Cardinal^s  mijor-  that  intellect  which  each  day's  ex- 

domo,  as  he  jpresented  himself,  sad-  perience  continued  to  reveal  to  him. 

denly.    **  Shall  I  order  the  carriages  Through  all  the  womanly  tenderness 

back  to  the  staUesT'  of  his  character  there  ran  a  vein  of 

"No;  I  mn  reaclr.     I  shall  set  out  romantic  as^iraticmt  undirected  and 

at  once.    Tou  diaU  hear  firom  me  to-  nnguided  it  is  true,  but  which  jG&ye 

morrow  or  next  next  day,  Massoni,"  promise  of  an  ambitious  spirit    That 

said  he,  in  a  low  whisper ;  *'or,  better  some  great  enterprize  had  been  the 

still,  if  you  could  come  out  to  Albano  dream  of  his  early  youth— «>me  adr 

to  see  me."  Tenturous  career — seemed  a  fixed  no- 

The  Pere  bowed  deeply,  without  tion  with  himself;  and  why,  and  how, 

speaking.  and  wherefore  its  accomplishment 

"These  are  not  matters  to  be  dis-  had  been  interrupted^  was  the  dis- 
posed of  in  a  day,  or  an  hour;  we  culty  that  (Unoccupied his  thoughts 
must  have  time."  for  nours.     In  his  vain  endeavours 

Hie  Pere  bowed  again,  and  with-  to  trace  back  events,  snatches  of  his 

drew.    As  he  turned  nis  steps  home-  early  life  wouldrisetohis  memory  i  his 

ward,  his  thoughts  had  but  one  sub-  sick  bed  at  the  Tana^his  wanderings 

ject    "What  was  the  H^e  his  £mi-  in  the  Maremma — the  simple  songs  of 

nence  was  bent  on  f    what  scheme  Marietta— the  spirit-stirring  verses  of 

was  he  then  revolving  in  his  mind  V*  Alfieri ;  and  through  these,  as  dark 

Once  more  beside  the  sick  bed  of  clouds  louring  over  a  sunny  land- 
young  Ceroid,  all  Massoni's  fears  for  scape,  the  bitter  lessons  of  Gabriel 
themture  came  back.  What  stuff  KLquetti — his  cold  sarcasm  and  his 
was  therein  that  poor,  broken-spirited  disbelief.  For  all  viciJasitudea  of  the 
youth,  whose  meaningless  stare  now  vouth's  life  the  Pere  was  preparec^ 
met  him.  of  which  to  make  the  leader  but  not  for  that  strange  uiscurBiYe 
in  a  perilous  enterprise.  Every  look,  reading  of  which  his  memory  was 
every  gesture,  but  indicated  a  tem-  filled;  and  it  was  not  ea^  to  under- 
perament  soft,  gentle,  and  compliant;  stand  by  what  accident  his  mind  had 
and  if  by  chance  he  uttered  a  stny  been  stored  with  snatches  of  Jacobite 
wonL  it  was  spoken  timidly  and  dis-  songs — passages  fk-om  Pascal — dreary 
trustftilly,  like  one  who  feared  to  give  reveries  of  Jean  Jacques,  and  heroic 
trouble.  Never  did  there  seem  a  scenes  of  Alfieri. 
case  where  the  material  was  less  Led  on  to  study  the  singular  charac- 
suited  for  the  ourpose  for  which  it  ter  of  the  youth's  mind,  Massoni  con- 
was  meant;  and  the  Pere  gazed  down  ceived  for  him  at  length  a  strong 
at  him.  as  he  lay  in  deep  and  utter  affection ;  but  though  recognising 
desponaency.  In  the  immense  diffi-  how  much  of  good  and  amiable  there 
cul^  of  the  case  all  itsinterest  repos-  was  in  his  di^xwition,  he  saw,  too, 
ed;  and  he  felt  what  a  triumph  it  that  the  intellect  had  been  terribly  dis- 
would  be,  could  he  only  resuscitate  turbed.  and  that  the  dreadful  scenes 
that  dying  youth,  and  make  him  the  he  had  gone  through  had  left  their 
head  of  a  great  achievement  It  was  a  indelible  traces  upon  him. 
task  that  might  tiy  all  his  resources,  Scarcelv  a  day  passed  that  the  Pere 
and  he  resolved  to  attempt  it  did  not  change  his  mind  about  him. 

We  will  not  weary  our  reader  with  At  one  moment  he  would  feel  confi- 

the  uneventftd  stor^r  of  that  recovery :  dent  that  Gerald  waa  the  very  stuff 

the  progress  so  painfully  slow  that  they  needed,  bold,  hijzh-hearted,  and 

its  steps  were  imperceptible,  and  the  danng ;  at  the  nestj  ne  would  sink 

change  which  gradually  converted  the  into  despondency  over  the  youth's 

state  ^fatui^  to  one  of  speculation,  child-like  waywardness — his  uncer- 

and  finally  brought  the  youth  out  of  tainty,  and  his  capriciousness.    There 

sicknesa  and  suffering,  and  made  him  was  reallv  no  fixity  of  character  about 

— weakand  delicate,  oicourse — able  to  him :  ana  even  in  his  most  serious 

feel  enjoyment  in  life  and  ei^er  for  mooos,  droll  and  absurd  images  would 

its  pleasures.    If  Gerald  could  never  present  themselves  to  his  min4  ^nd 

fathom  the  mystery  of  all  the  care  turn  at  once  all  the  current  of  Ids 

bestowed  upon  him,  nor  guess  whv  thoughts.    While  weeks  rollisd  over 

he  waa  thus  tended  and  watchea,  thus,  the  Pere  continued  to  assune 

as  litite  could  the  Pme  Massom  the  Cardinal  that  the  young  man 
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We  answer,  by  the  same  agencies  which  Keith  of  the  Two  Sifltere'  narrative, 

distribute  truth  and  civilization  every-  We  extract  the  portrait  of  such  a  one 

where  else.— by  fr^   communication,  from  Mr.  Raikes'"  Notes  on  the  Revolt 

instruction,  and  publicity.    Once  sup-  in  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India:" 
pose  India  m  direct  and  enective  con- 

ne^on  with  this  country,  and  what  room        c .  jg^es  Abbott  was  instructed  to  re- 

wrald  be  left  for  misunderstandings  and  ^^ce  the  revenue  of  Hurara  to  pome- 

delusions?'  xhxa^^  nominal,  as  the  only  way  of  re- 

We  by  no  means  dispute  that  an-  K^^RV?*  ^^  .W^p^^g  the  country. 

.«^*.  ivi*  ««  ^UoTw.  ♦JT -«#x»«o  ♦i.^  H«  <i»d  w  8<>»n?  f*^™  valley  to  valley 

ST^l'.w  *Jr®     '^A  <«  «^*?^^  *^5  with  his  miwion  of  hope,  and  won  the 

teuth  that  the  misunderetandings  and  confidence  of  the  tribes.    He  remained 

delusions  here  spoken  of  can  never  be  among  them  afterwards  as  coadjutor  of 

removed  by  any  conceivable  agencies,  the   Sikh  governor.   Sirdar  Chuttun 

whereof  tne  agents  shall  not  have  Singh,  the  father-in-Uw  of  Maharajah 

understood  that  no   injuries  inflict  Duleep  Singh.      In  184H,  the  Sirdar 

such  angry  wounds  as  benefits  inso-  headed  the  Sikh  insurrection,  and  James 

lently  bestowed.  Abbott  found  himself  placed,  like  others 

In  the  course  of  that  same  article,  ^jf  Henry's  assistants,  hi  the  strange 

the  TVm.,  has  not  hesitated  to  say:-  j^J^oTtt'Skhfidi^^h^^ 

"  We  do  not  see  why  the  oonsumma^  oliieft.    to  preserve,   if  possible,   the 

tton  should  not  be  brought  to  pass,  that  Sikh  raj,  of  which  the  Britiah  Qovem- 

Hindooa  should  oome  to  regsfd  us  not  ment  was  guardian. 
only  as  rulers,  but  as  benefactors  too.        *'  The  mountaftieers  of  Huzira  could 

With  all  the  prejudice  and  credulity  not  contend  with  the  Sikli  brigades,  but 

attributed  to  the  native  mind,  there  theyremainedfaithful  to  James  Abbott, 

must  needs  co-exist  other  qualities  of  and  protected  him  for  many  months, 

better  promise.    There  must  necessarily  till  the  battle  of  Goojerat  ended  the 

be  impressibility,  or  we  should  not  see  campaign.    Then  followed  annexation, 

such  lamentable  diffusion  of  error ;  and  and  the  Introduction  of  a  system  of  civil 

there  Is  certainly  docility,  for  we  have  administration  throughout  the  Punjuab. 

finudthat  by  experience.*'  James  Abbott  became  Deputy  Commis* 

sloner  of  the  Huzara,  and  remained  so 

Impressibility !  by  all  means !  But  till  1853,  when  he  resigned  the  charge. 
be  it  remembered  how  sensitive  im-  Thus,  he  was  six  years  in  Huzara,  and 
pressible  substances  may  be  and  are  to  he  left  it  amidst  the  unfeigned  regrets 
the  passage  of  light-footed  creatures,  of  the  people.  During  his  rule,  exiles 
There  are  more  tracks  of  toads  and  ^'j^®**  out  by  the  Sikhs,  ten,  twenty, 
makes  and  liaarda,  ra1»  and  bats  ^^^\!^T^^I^y^^^^  ^^ 
come  down  to  us  upon  tiie  once  im-  Srd\*^"reS?ed'^'"th:^'  pSS 
pressiblejrarfacw  which  succeeding  i^^.^  Huxara  had  passed  from  a  de- 
ag^  petrified,  than  of  the  larger,  eolation  to  a  smiling  prosperity ;  it  was 
noblir  mammoth  and  meffathenum.  A4$  who  had  worked  the  change — a  single 
The  impressible  memory  of  the  Hin-  Englishman :  he  had  literally  lived 
doo  may  preserve  more  traces  of  the  among  them  as  their  patriarch — an  out- 
social '*  aversions"  and  "absurd  hor-  of-door,  under-tree-life;  every  man, 
rors"  manifested  by  the  British  magis-  ^oman,  and  child  in  the  countiy  knew 
trate  under  his  verandah,  than  of  the  ^^  personally,  and  hasten^  from  their 
solid  and  sound  judgmeAts  deHvered  «^P*tions  to  welcome  imd  »lt;te  him 
i^riT;™  J«  i^«^1^«^«^T^^  «w»o*^  ^  l,g  gj^j,^  Ij^y  ^^y  Yhe  children, 
^y^?™, ."»  ^I»"^  court.  especially,   were   his  favourites;    they. 

Docility  there  may  be;  there  is  ^^g^d  to  go  to  ••KAk& Abbott"  (Uncte 
oocuitv  as  Mr.  Karey  proves  to  us  m  Abbott)  whenever  their  mouths  watered 
the  wildest  colt  that  never  yet  was  for  firmt  or  sugar  plums.  He  never 
handled ;  but  the  chief  secret  of  his  moved  out  without  sweetmeats  in  his 
hcvse-taining  skill  gives  no  needless  pocket,  for  the  chance  children  who 
lesson  to  them  that  would  handle  and  might  meet  him,  and  as  plentiful  a  sup- 
tame  the  shy,  startled,  half-confidence  ply  of  money  for  the  poor.    He  literally 

?oSSS^Z";^^dourtf«^  Weft' HLt,TS  SlilvtTw^ 

5JS^;f?!5\.T    ^^'^^^  only  his  month's  pay.    His  bst  act  was 

Mtence  of  both  quahties ;  but  let  care  ^o  Invite  the  cointry,  not  the  neigh, 

be  taken  what  stamp  is  imnressed,  ^ours,  but  all  Huxara,  to  a  fareweU 

and  by  whatmanner  of  teachers  hand,  feast  on  the  KAv&  hill;  and  there  for 

Not  but  what  there  are  contrasts  most  three  days  and  nights,  might  be  seen, 

refreshing  and  most  consoling  to  the  with  long  grey  beard  over  his  breast, 
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and  grey  locki  far  down  bii  riioiilden,  trying  in  the  world  to  beneflt  a  child, 

walking  about  among  the  gronpof  guests,  and  all  the  suliataotial  CtToort  7011  can 

and  heeatomba  of  poU  and  cauldroiUy  do  them,  will  never  excite  one  emotion 

the  kind  and  ooorteont  host  of  a  whole  of  gratitude,  while  that  feeling  of  lepng- 

peofde.  nance  remain*  in  the  hevt ;  ita  a  queer 

•«  What  is  the  result  ?  UndoffkcU-batsoitis.*" 
**Tbe  district  of  Huxara,  which  was        _^  «      •  j.    j  j  1  ._»» 

notorious  for  its  kmg  continued  struggles       ^^  ^^^  no    prqudioea  or  credaloar 

with  the  Sikhs,  is  now  about  the  quietest,  Hindoo  mind,  bat  the  keen  inteUeci 

happiest,  and  most  loyal  in  tbePunjaub."  and  generooB  moiml  Moae  of  a  qririt 

,^__.   ,.         «       ,  ,..  ^Jt  A  A  whoee  lungi  had  found  free  play  in 

ul'^T^IS^JS^^^'^^^  the  bra<Sig  atmoapheie of  Atheiia. 

It  hard  to  hold  their  ownm«iuitive  iadependeSce,  whfiSi  conceiTed  and 

mmdB,"wet»keit,agaiiu!ttheiiiflu.  erpiiied  the  profound  poUtical  and 

ence  of  men,  whose  tone  «id  temper  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^y^^  a  u„Sence  is  the 

ahodd  be  auch  as  thm    But  we  are  bcgettcroftyranW' Sophodcapcnned 

at  a  loaa,  we  will  oonfeea.  to  perceive  ^h?  line :  ail  the  men  who  yefteid^r 

what  pitaudice  and  ajwiuhty  have  had  debated  in  the  Pnyx,  an^  to4nor. 

^^^''^^Pu^'^^^fiH'wJ^^r  row  would  debate  tfim  again,  a|>. 
^^^^.o^^^^^^^^  plaaded  ita  utterance  to  theSiS--^ 
from  ''regardmff  ua,  not  only  aa  "^     ^^      ... 
mien,  but  aa  benefactors."    There  *A»*  f»^«  r^fowor- 
ia  a  ksen  perception  of  truth,  and  a  And  that  conviction  which  acutencM 
nice  discruninatinff  good  sense  on  of  reasoning  taught  the  free  (keek, 
such  a  topic,  in  a  oook,  of  which,  if  may  not  acuteness  of  observation  have 
Mr.  Russell  and  Two  Sisten  are  to  brought  home  to  the  apprehensian  of 
be  credited,  the  Society  for  the  Pro-  a  servile  Hindoo!  We  cannot  be  con- 
motion  of  Christian  Knowledge  might  tent  to  break  off  the  ouotatian;  the 
advantageously  send  out  a  smp-kMui  aiiom  has  too  viduaUe  a  coralaix 
to  Calcutta  now  and  then :  we  mean  appended>— 
that  popular  work  of  fiction,  "Uncle       ^p^  ^„^^,  r^powoy- 

Tom's  Cabm.''  6dp<c.  f^  iroXXdy  ^inpwXifs^  fidr«y 

•• « But,  Tttpsy,' said  Era,  sadly,  •  if       « ?l/^*«*r" Mf««rf*P«^«» 

youd  only  try  to  be  good,  you  might '-.       i  "^^^Y^'j^rl^  ^  d»«v.». 
•••Couldnt  nerer  be  nothing  but  a       *      .  dw6TPfu>y  mpo^np  Uq  dtmrwn^, 

nigger,  if  I  was  e^cr  so  floods  said       *»f!^  »*^^  »»!«/*¥» 

Topgf.     *If  I  could  be  skinned,  and       XPirai    .    .    . 

•come  white,  Td  try  then,'  ^liich,  poorly  Englished  aa  it  is  by 

youtf^iSere^/  httion,  for  benefit  of  Greekless  gn& : 

**  Topsy  gave  the  short  blunt  Uugh  ^Ths  tyxaat  PricU  •ngmdm,— Piids 


that  was  ner  common  mode  of  express-  With  wealth  oMlkd, 

ing  incredulity.  irmin, 

•• » Don't  you  think  so  ?*  said  Eva.  M oaatiBa  with  ootiage  at  b«r  sids, 

**'No;  she  can't  bar  me,  'cause  I'm  a  Tb«  ipiaidid  Miinmit  if  abs  gain, 

nigger  l-.She'd*s  soon  have  a  toad  touch        f^  headlong  from  the  dangwvoi  tesw, 

her:    There  can*t  nobody  love  nigsers,       ^>^'^  ^»^*^  ^  ™»*»  K^  Wow.- 

•21  "^i^^J^^JSiJ^^  wwu  -       But  let  those  Greekless  remember 

care,  saidTopsy.  begimung  to  whistle.  ^  they  read,  that  tifipi^  ia  not  •'Pride" 

'  «St\  Claw,  at  this  inkantiwpped  the  in  tratiL   It  is  that  insolence  Whereby 

curtain.      'It    puts  me  in  ndnd  of  the  hateful  passion,  thmking  to  show 

mother,'  he  said  to  Miss  Ophelia.    <  It  its  loftiness,  betrays  its  baseness  most 

is  true  what  she  told  me :  •*  If  we  want  effectually. 

to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  we  must  be       Before  dismissing  the  book  under 

willing  to  do  as  Christ  did— call  them  our  notice,  we  will  say  this  of  it  agaiUt 

to  us,  and  mrt  oirr  Wf  o«  £A«ji."  •  that  if  its  portraitnie  of  Anglo-Indian 

"a'veiwayshadanwjudiaaMinrt  g^^^iety  be  not  a  libeUous  daub,  we 

sim.sji^d^te;rtii;  :rrh!?^x^^''^a^^ 

child  touch  me;  but  I  didnt  think  she  S  *?™  ^*^*i  a  confirmation  of 

^^g^  It.'  the  force  and  truth  of  their  argument 

«*  <  Trust  any  child  to  find  that  out,*  who  now  are  urging  upon  their  fellow- 

said  St.  Clare;   'there's  no  keeping  it  countrymen,  with  commendable  seal, 

fjco-n  them.    Bat,  I  believe,  that  all  the  the  extension  of  missionary  enterpriae 
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18  one  great  ealve  for  the  sores  of  should  have  a  long  and  veary  torn  of 

Hindosten.  insDection  to  take,  up  and  down  the 

And  we  are  not  going  to  suggest^  ranks  of  any  celibate  clergy,  mustered 
as  one  is  obviously  tempted  to  do,  under  any  Church  banner  that  voa 
that  such  missionaries  as  shall  go  will,  who  should  have  set  himseli  to 
forth  should  be  speciallv  sent  to  shame  pick  out  thence  a  model-miasionaiy. 
Christians  into  something  more  like  whose  standard  of  ohysicaL  menu, 
a  Christian  demeanour  and  tone.  We  intellectual,  spiritual  growth  com- 
are  not  now  going  to  advocate  a  mi^  bined  should  much  surpass  the  stature 
aion  for  the  conversion  of  Collectors,  of  that  married  clergyman.  G^ige^ 
such  as  Brother  Keith,  to  something  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  Nor  do  we 
of  the  fraternal  spirit  of  our  holy  re-  cite  an  instance  which  is  solitary, 
ligion,  but  simply  to  say  this— that.  When  apprehensions  of  a  Cafifre  war. 
canted  the  truth  and  lifelikeness  of  some  short  time  back,  had  forced  cruel 
the  picture  inspected,  we  may  take  it  apprehensions  upon  the  friends  and 
for  a  demonstrated  necessity  that  we  supporters  of  missiona  in  thedioeeee  of 
should  seek  to  cover  India  with  as  Cape  Town^  and  when  it  was  urged 
dose  a  network  as  may  be  of  mission-  upon  the  Bishop  of  that  see  that  he 
aiy  honseholda— households  whereof  shotdd  call  in  from  a  nei|^bourhood  of 
the  unwritten  law  of  domestic  life  hostOe  savage  population  his  endan- 
shall  be  felt  and  understood  to  be  geredmissionane8,heresolvedatonoe, 
{^rounded  on  such  saving,  transform-  with  the  quiet  resolution  that  stamps, 
mg  truths  as  these,  that  ^  Qod  hath  the  man.  to  gain  a  personal  acquaint- 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  ance  with  thereal  state  of  thingsoefore 
for  to  dwell  on  all  tiie  face  of  the  taking  so  serious  and,  for  the  spiritual' 
earth  f  and  thi^  aeain,  wheresoever  interest  of  his  missions,  so  oompromia- 
^  Chnst  is  aU  in  fOl  .  .  there  is  ing  a  steu  *'  I  tiberefore  rode,  xaj- 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew  .  .  neither  self."  said  he — ^we  heard  him  say  it 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  with  the  most  manly  simplicity — ''I 
Ay !  a  demonstrated  necessity,  if  not  therefore  rode,  myself,  throughout  the 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  threatened  district,  and  my  wife  went 
at  least  for  preventing  the  propaga-  with  ma"  Admirable  on  either  side ! 
tion  of  a  too  just  hatred,  contempt^  True  pastor,  and  pastor's  true  wife ! 
and  indi^mation  against  the  Christian  If  the  Cafi&es  have  in  them  any  par- 
name  !  Talk  of  suppressing  caste,  tide  of  that  nobler  spirit  which,  for 
indeed,  whilst  caste  of  colour  is  to  all  their  savagery,  has  often  been  as- 
make  a  Pariah  of  the  Brahmin !  signed  to  them  py  those  that  have 

And  we  have  written  down,  ad-  known  them  weU,  we  will  avouch  it, 

visedl^,  the  words  "missi(»iaiy  house-  the  presence  of  that  ^ntlei  strong- 

holdsw  *    There  are  those  who  tell  us,  hearted  lady  by  the  side  ot  Bishop 

with  aU  sincerity  of  zeal  and  good  in-  Gre^,  on  his  venturous  tour,  will  not 

tention,  that  our  ordinary  married  be  forgotten  soon  in  tiieir  estimate  of 

Protestant  missionary  is  not  the  man  what  the  true  missionary  character 

to  do  the  mission  work  which  India  may  be.    There  is  no  little  force  of 

requires.    They  tell  us  that  for  the  truth  and  reason  in  such  a  passage 

rough  work  of  missions,  savourins  of  as  we  will  here  quote  from  a  recent 

martyrdom,  men  are  needed  who  snail  article  in  the  Saturday  Review : — 

^^*^*i,^^  °^  ^^  ties-men  u  The  married  sUte  of  itt  minlflters  is 

fired  Iv  the  consuming  ener^  ^^  *  an  incalcuUblegamto  Protestantiim,  in 

aeal  which  has  burnt  up  the  fiiel  of  its  relations  with  the  heathen.    It  is  not 

gentler  home  affections  m  the  breastb  only  that  women  are  taken  to  oo-operate 

Well,  it  may  be  so,  at  certain  times,  in  the  pious  work,  but  that  the  women 

in  certain  cases :  we  will  concede  no  taken  are  married.    It  is  because  she  is 

more.  And  that,  not  because  we  think  awife  among  wives,  and  a  mother  among 

refusal  of  concession  might  endanger  mothers,  that  the  missionary's  oompa- 

Oie  "  Honour  of  y  married  derme,"  "^J"  Z^  ^^  ''^^  ^  ??J**^  ""^  ^^^ 

for  which  of  old  good  Bishop  HaQ  T^""  ^^^  ^^^  ^  °^i£®  ^If^S'JillS 

*v*   nM«v.u  «*  VA«  b^^  *^WK^  u«u  ^j^^  secures  a  footins  tniere  it  is  most 

stood  up  so  manfully ;  but  because  needed"          *""""»     ""'  •     "'*^" 
we  fear  that  by  such  concession  we 

should  be  stultifying  ourselves  in  for*  And  if  there  be  foroe  and  truth  in 

getting  or  in  denying  the  latest  con-  these  words  generally,  there  must  be 

duaions  of  actual  experience.     He  more  than  general  foroe  and  truth  in 
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tbeir  application  to  the  miiwdanH  of  ation.  And,  therefore,  we  cannot  keep 
Hindostan.  ouraelTes  from  thinking  that  hia  ima- 
We  will  waivetfaeauestion  whether  gination  must  have  outmn  hiajudg* 
for  miflsion  to  Bheels  and  Santhals,  ment,  who  cannot  onderstand  of  what 
and  other  wild,  untamed  races,  the  advantage  it  may  be,  by  God's  good 
unfettered,  unwedded  miseion  priest  blessing,  to  plant  among  the  long  eet- 
may  not  be  needed,  albeit  the  quota-  tied  habitations  of  British  India,  in 
tion  we  have  made  occurs  in  the  con-  its  populous  cities,  its  crowded  can- 
rideration  of  the  admirable  assistance  tonments,  its  affricultural  viUageSf  its 
derived  by  missionaries  from  their  hill  stations  and  sanitary  resorts,  just 
wives,  in  the  successful  planting  of  such  simple,  well-ordered,  godhr,  pas- 
religion  amonint  a  ferocious  tribe  of  toral  households  as  the  married  clergy 
man-eaters  in  Polynesia.  But  the  ci-  preside  over  for  the  more  part ;  house- 
vilixation  of  India  exists,  exists  of  ol<L  holds  wherein  the  *^  nigger"  shall  soon 
exists  in  antiquated  form,  is  based  discover  this  at  least-~Uiat  the  gnQ> 
upon,  and.  in  some  respects,  is  almost  of  the  Christian  brother's  and  fatners 
bounded  by,  the  family  life.  It  is  a  hand,  nay,  the  gentle  touch  of  a  hand, 
dvilixation  in  which  the  state  and  sisterly  or  motherly,  shrinks  not  with 
conditionof  the  female  in  that  family  '*  intense  aversion,  or  *'an  absurd 
life,  whether  among  idolaters  or  Ma>  horror,"  from  '*  the  clammy  touch  of 
hometans^  offers  the  most  serious  ob-  a  native,  as  from  the  touch  of  a  toad." 
stade  to  its  purification  and  regener- 
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As  through  the  Hall  Sir  Topax  paced. 

With  brow  of  conquest  smootn  and  calm, 
Arranged  his  toupe^  curL  and  placed 

A  (pinea  in  the  porter  s  palm. 
Within  the  rich  saloon  above 

His  mistress  o*er  her  lap-dog  bent, 
Now  swayed  by  pride,  now  sunned  by  love, 

And  hiuf  regretting  her  consent : 
For  she  had  been  through  seasons  past 

The  envied  charm  of  court  and  town ; 
All  hearts  before  her  altar  cast, 

All  homage  yielded  for  her  crown. 
The  loftiest  lords,  strait-laced  and  curbed 

With  oeremomous  state  and  care. 
Whose  marked  obeisance  ne*er  disturbed 

One  grain  of  powder  in  their  hair : 
Lord  Treasurers  and  mighty  Earls 

In  her  soft  presence  lost  their  sway. 
And  stoopini^  their  heads  of  haughty  curls 

Smiled  'mid  their  dusty  disarray; 
While  every  wit  beneath  the  sides 

That  watch  St  James'  or  Hampton's  chase, 
Had  thronfled  to  praise  those  bewiteotts  eyes, 

And  sparkle  fancies  on  her  face : 
Kav,  if  one  lord  outshone  his  foe, 

And  earned  her  laughina  lip's  awards, 
The  vanquished  beckoned  nim  below, 

To  end  the  wrong  with  measured  swords : — 

Heigh  ho !  and  must  these  Tories  oease, 
And  marriaffe  mould  her  darling  days, 

Contented  with  donostic  peaoe. 
And  in  a  husband's  lonely  praise ; 
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Shall  birth-day  bards  no  longer  smg 

Her  charms  when  once  the  altars  past, 
And  must  the  kiss  upon  the  ring 

Proclaim  her  life  of  triumph  past ; 
Shall  Lady  Bab  become  a  prize, 

And  bend  upon  the  courtly  train 
The  light  of  long  eclip^d  eyes 

Exultant  o*er  her  closing  reign  1 — 
With  crimson  indignation  blown. 

She  rises,  drops  Ber  fan,  and  tnen 
Retires  to  one  sweet  friend  alone, 

For  comfort  from  the  ways  of  men. 

Within  a  neighbouring  chamber  where 

A  casement  shows  tne  garden's  green. 
And  Yotive  nosegays  scent  the  air, 

A  round  and  polished  disk  is  seen ; 
A  wondrous  sphere  across  whose  glass 

A  shifting  sibyl-lustre  flies  ; 
And  through  whose  sky  the  spirits  pass 

That  reign  o'er  human  destmies : — 
Around  this  mystic  world  of  light 

All  treasures  of  the  east  are  strewn ; 
Rich  caskets,  urns  of  water  bright, 

And -vases,  silver  as  the  moon ; 
There  meteoric  opals  glow 

By  jacinth  jewels  that  restrain 
The  auy  scarfs  fantastic  flow, 

Or  swelling  shawl  of  Persian  grain  : 
Bright  buckles  too,  that  wink  if  stirred, 

£ad  pearly  drops,  pale  with  the  fear 
.Of  humed  whisperings  being  heard 

Bv  other  than  their  rosv  ear  : 
Ana  watches  foreordained  to  keep 

Sweet  time  with  hearts  whereon  they  lie, — 
Gems  that  from  laughing  ribbons  peep, 

And  rings,  with  mottoes  like  a  sign. 

Before  this  shrine,  with  blossoms  decked. 

The  thoughtful  priestess  many  an  hour. 
Was  wont  in  silence  to  reflect 

Upon  the  secret  springs  of  power ; 
What  colours  best  in  love-knots  blow? 

'  How  far  the  bodice  may  allow 
The  charmed  bosom  to  outsnow 

The  whiteness  of  the  fragrant  brow. 
What  jewels  suit  the  pensive  face, 

Or  now,  to  catch  a  morning  eye. 
The  cherry  ribboned  cap  may  grace 

One  cheek  in  sidelong  co<)uetry. 
So  now  she  comes  as  ouentimes 

Before  she  sought  this  pensive  shade, 
'Mid  trinkets  tinkling  golden  chimes 

And  rustline  sounos  of  rich  brocade : 
With  quick  wnite  hand  she  bolts  the  door ; 

Then  toward  the  chamber's  lustrous  end 
Drawls  a  ^t  chair  along  the  floor, 

And  swift  confronts  her  mystic  friend. 

Lo!  sweet  as  summer  rainbows  rise. 

From  clouds  that  pale  in  partial  night, 
Within  the  mirror's  silver  skies 

A  beauteous  vision  meets  her  sight ; 
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Throttg^h  glossy  braids  the  noontightB  win 

A  shining  path,  until  they  swerve 
Down  to  the  dimple  on  the  chin. 

And  round  the  proud  lip's  vermeil  curve : 
like  grains  of  joyous  cold  that  lie 

Within  some  azure  fountain's  brim 
Rich  flecks  of  laughter  in  her  eve, 

Qlow  from  the  depths  of  violet  dim. 
And  gleamy  graces  softly  play 

O'er  roev  mouth,  and  finger  fine, 
like  airy  drops  of  sunny  spray, 

Or  bu  bbles  on  a  vase  of  wine : 
But  though  around  the  foreheaa's  height 

Beam  sparkling  wit  and  fair  finesse, 
Ab  little  can  th^  drown  its  light 

Of  sweet  entrancing  tenderness^ 
As  can  the  snows  that  flush  awhifo 

In  Persia's  westering  deeps  of  day, 
Or  roses  pale  that  faintly  smile 

In  lonely  fields  of  cahn  Cathay 
Ontparaffon  the  human  hues, 

That  flush  the  rounded  neck,  and  break 
In  tender  coloun,  soft  as  dews, 

From  balmy  ambush  in  her  cheek. 

In  studious  peruse  thus  awhile. 

O'er  that  sweet  face  she  bendi^  and  triea 
Its  varied  lights  of  scorn  and  smile, 

And  all  her  blue  orbs'  archeries; 
Until  at  length  a  pride  supreme 

Along  the  imperial  forenead  breaks, 
And;  as  from  out  some  sumptuous  dreun 

Rich  music  undulates,  she  speaks : — 

'Ah!  must  she  now  for  ever  move 

Secure  from  pleasure's  dear  alarms, 
Leave  triumphk  toasts,  the  wit  and  love 

That  dowed  Hke  stars  around  her  charms ; 
Now  fold  within  a  homely  hive 

Her  winfls,  resiiping  drearilv, 
Those  wandering  flights  'mid  nowers  that  give 

To  maiden  days  tneir  sweet  esprit . — 
The  whispers  sighed  thiDUgh  vaporous  scents 

Of  tea  Doards  decked  with  ricn  japan, 
The  kisses  blown  for  compliments 

From  cover  of  the  pictured  fim ; 
Charmed  chat  in  antichambers  lone, 

Delicious  dangers  on  the  stair. 
When  guardians  for  a  space  had  gone 

To  seek  and  call  the  distant  chair ; 
Swift  meanings  shot  from  eye  to  eye^ 

Light  pressures,  glossed  with  Muting  bow, 
And  sweet  adieus,  masked  in  a  ni^ 

Deceptive  seriousness  of  brow ; 
Still  hours  at  church  when  QueensboroQ^'s  Grace, 

Presents  his  open  book  of  praver. 
Which  she  r^ganiio^  finds  her  face 

Reflected  in  the  mirror  there ; 
And  all  the  scenes  of  freak  and  wit, 

As  when  the  matnm  oolerie 
Collect  with  dosM  doori|  and  <|iut 

For  cordiab  strong  their  tedious  tea; 
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When  every  jewelled  bo0om  shakes, 

As  Myrra  loses  brooch  and  ring ; 
Her  watch,  and  Negro  paoe,  and  stakes 

Her  husoand's  title  on  tne  King, 
While  Lady  Betty  with  a  glass 

Of  citron  waters  held  on  high, 
Toasts  pretty  fellows  as  they  pass 

Her  window  from  the  tayem  nigh  : 
Psha !  who's  Sir  Topaz,  that  her  eyes 

Should  ever  droop  to  his  rebuke. 
When  she,  with  half  a  dozen  sighs, 

Could  win  the  hearts  of  Earl  and  Duke  1 
What  maid  or  dame  at  rout  or  court 

Shows  courage  such  as  she  pretenas ) 
Has  she  not  turned  her  foes  to  sport, 

And  made  her  very  riyals,  friends  f 
Nor  heeded  satirists  who  sneer 

In  pointed  sentence  when  they  mark 
The  patch  displaced,  and  hint  tiie  dear 

Undrapes  her  prudeiy  in  the  dark ; 
But  still  would  deal  her  dainty  tricks, 

If  bilious  Pope  were  by,  or  though 
Calm  Addison  nimself  should  fix 

His  grey  glance  on  her  furbelow ; 
Well  conscious  that  a  smile  or  sigh 

Would  rout  an  army  of  such  folk, 
And  resting  on  her  coquetry 

To  kill  the  gravest  with  a  joke." 

Thus  reasoning  with  her  glass,  an  hour 

Concentred  m  a  minute,  flies : 
Self  knowledge  gravitates  in  power; 

The  beauteous  logic  of  her  eyes 
Dispels  his  claim  ;  rich  blushes  still 

flame  forth  to  negative  his  suit ; 
A  smile  but  seems  to  make  her  will 

Unalterably  resolute ; 
And  if  his  image  crossed  her  trance, 

Resentful  as  some  iigured  ghost. 
Her  favourite  dimple  caught  ner  glance, 

And  in  its  ripple,  he  was  lost 
But  hark!  upon  the  panelled  frame, 

A  knuckle  taps,  and  o'er  and  o'er. 
Impatiently  her  serving  dame 

Cries — ^*' Madam,  madam,  ope  the  door ! 
Oh!  what  a  man  Sir  Topaz  is! 

The  brightest,  best  of  lovers  he ; 
The  town  nas  not  his  match,  I  wis, 

For  riches,  truth,  and  constancy; 
Oh !  hasten,  hasteiL  for  I  bear 

A  jewel  box  and  oiUet-douz 
Scented  with  amber — or  I  err, 

And  both,  sweet  mistress,  both  for  you." 

Scarce  were  the  diamonds  and  the  wit, 

Iq  box  and  billet  ope'd  and  read, 
When  'mid  the  fancies  love  relit. 

Disdain,  and  Pride,  and  Reason  fled; 
And  with  a  pensive  musing  smile 

That  far  outshone  her  jewels'  ray, 
She  views  in  fancied  dreams  awhile 

The  i^lendours  of  the  nuptial  day : — 
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When  rohed  in  clouds  of  richest  lace, 

'Mid  bridesmaid  vassals,  line  on  line, 
Along  admiring  aisles  she  u  pace— 

The  bounteous  pjriestess  or  the  shrine : 
Before  the  altar  rails  shall  press 

The  loftiest  {)eers  that  king  has  crowned ; 
Confusions  of  rich  carriages 

Shall  fill  the  streets  for  miles  around. 
At  night  the  brazier  streaming  flames^ 

Shall  mark  the  bridegroom^  festal  house, 
Where  London's  brighteiBt  wits  and  dames 

Shall  join  in  dances  and  carouse  ; 
Where  some  (^eat  Duke  shall  rise  and  stand 

'Mid  listemng  lords,  and  swear  that  he 
Had  rather  own  her  snowy  hand 

Than  win  an  Orient  empery : 
Then,  bending  with  a  grace  sublime, 

Shall  press  his  star,  and  call  her  name 
'Mid  tankards  raised  overhead,  and  time 

The  bursts  of  jubilant  acclaim, 
Whose  echoes  through  St  James'  shall  ring^ 

And  o'er  the  slumbering  city  drift 
The  while  that,  westward  nurrying 

The  bridal  chariot  sure  and  swift, 
By  rows  of  elm,  and  hostels  old, 

And  peaked  gables  o'er  the  park. 
And  wide  green  down  with  fire  and  fold. 

And  glassy  stream  and  forest  dark 
Bolls  CasUeward,  as  glimmering  day 

Tinctures  the  eaet  with  rosy  air, 
And  sets  the  vestal  crescent's  ray, 

Beyond  the  full-leaved  woodlands  there. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history  deeds  of  Wilhebn  TelL  Ontheotlier 

an  episode  more  popular  than  that  re-  hand,  the  tradition,  such  as  it  is  ae- 

lating  to  Wilhelm  Tell   The  myriads  cepted  by  the  generality  of  tooxistB  and 

of  tourists,  who  now  more  than  ever,  by  the  gpreat  maas  of  the  Swiss  people^ 

since  steam-power  brings  them  to  the  harmonises  with  the  dharacteristieB  oi 

very  foot  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  Alpine  poetiy.  as  well  as  the  rode  chi- 

annuaUy  flock  to  give  a  hasty  glance  valric  spirit  or  its  people ;  and  the  res* 

on  the  same  passes  and  valleys,  return,  toration  of  the  realfacts  on  Uie  sa^eel» 

elated  with  their  rapid  travelling,  throud^  historical  researches,  if  it 

before  all  the  chapels  erected  to  the  strips  Tell  of  his  historical  importuMCL 

memory  of  Tell.    With  the  areai  ma-  leaves  untouched  the  pure  heroism  or 

jority  of  them,  Tell  is  the  deliverer  of  the  men  who  effected  tne  revdutkm  of 

his  countiy— a  Swiss  hero,  who  roused  1908.  History  shows  the  Swiss  people 

his  countiymen  to  a  successful  insur-  of  that  age-  -at  the  cradle  oi  their 

lection,  because  he  had  been  ordered  liberty — such  as  they  have  proved 

by  a  brutal  governor  to  bow  before  a  themselves  through  the  coune  of 

hat ;  and  on  his  refusing  to  do  so,  to  times,  through  a  variety  of  vidssi- 

shoot  an  apple  on  the  head  of  his  son,  tudes  and  aggressions,  to  this  very 

in  oonsequence  of  being  celebrated  for  day.   Their  characteristics  have  never 

his  skill  with  the  cross-bow.    Yet,  changed ;  their  love  of  liberty,  thtit 

there  are  few  events  in  history  more  attachment  to  the  fatheriand,  their 

douded  over  by  legendary  exacgera-  pride  of  their  Alps,  are  unaltermhle. 

tions  than  those  connected  with^  the  And,  is  there  anything  more  m»> 
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jestic  than  the  chain  of  central  Alps,  dangers  of  a  battle,  and  at  the  ojpen- 

riaing  in  the  heart  of  Europe  like  a  ing  of  their  popular  assemblies.  Tneir 

barrier  destined  to  separate  tne  vast  manners  and  nabits  have  remained 

regions  inhabited  by  the  Grermanic  purer  than  those  of  any  other  people 

azS  Romanic  races?  There,  the  Swiss  m  Europe.    The  most  unfrequented 

people  have  established  their  homes,  and  unvisited  cantons  have  preserved 

In  the    thousand    ramifications  of  the  ancestral  honesty  and  purity  of 

the  chain,  on  its  slopings  and  valleys,  manners. 

has  grown  and  flourished  a  civiliza-  Although  the  climate  and  nature  of 

tion    which  has  covered  with  rich  the  country  have  had  a  powerful  in- 

harvests  the  soil  conquered.    Thriv-  fluence  over  the  character  of  its  inha- 

ing  cities  have  arisen,  and  innumer-  bitants,  and  their  democratical  tenden- 

alue  villager  in  affluent  circumstances,  cies,  we  do  not  imply  that  the  Swiss 

round  whicn  industry  and  commerce  owe  their  liberty  to  their  mountains. 

.I)rosper,  sheltered  by  the  noblest  poli-  The  nature   of  the  soil,   however, 

tical  liberties.    The  Alps  are  to  a  obliged  them  to  be  industrious.    A 

Seat  despree  the  influencing  source  of  laborious  existence,  a  general  poverty, 

e  ooncQtion  of  the  historical  and  engendered  a  natural  equality.    Such 

political  life,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  a  state  was  highly  favourable  to  a  re- 

and  moral  character,  of  the  Swiss  publican  form  of  government    One 

people.    Their  love  for  their  lakes  must  have  dwelt  m  Switzerland  to 

and  mountains  is  an  instinctive  senti-  have  an  idea  of  the  tragic  events  that 

ment    The  purest  faculties  of  the  take  place  round  the  throne  of  the 

homaa  soul,  tne  love  of  nature  and  of  Alps,  and  which  have  contributed  to 

liberty,  in  their  full  development^  invest  its  children  with  that  indomi- 

are  the  links  which  attach  the  Swiss  table  nature  so  celebrated  in  history. 

80  deeply  to  his  country ;  when  he  is  The  mountaineer  beholds  the  sudden 

far  away  from  it,  his  hopes,  his  re-  crash  of  the  cloud-capped  heights. 

membrance,  transfer  him  to  the  foot  and  a  fertile  soil  is  rapidly  ooverea 

of  his  dear  mountains ;  he  yearns  for  with  ruin.     What  labours  must  be 

them — ^he  languishes  in  gloom — he  is  lavished  for  the  recovery  of  the  field  ! 

a  prey  to  the  heimweh^  when  he  is  It  is  but  too  often  lost  for  ever.    In 

absent  from  them.  the  crevasses — on  the  snowy  heaps — 

Pastoral.. life— the  contemplation  roaring  thunders  are  heara,  and  an- 

of  a  sublime  nature — ^the  struggles  nounce  the  awful,  destructive  ava- 

with  its  awful  grandeur— have  re-  lanche.  What  terror  awaits  liieshep- 

novated  among  the  democratical  po-  herd,  when,  on  those  innumerable 

pttlations  of  Switzerland  the  two  sen-  meadows,   bordered    by    dark   un- 

timents  which  more  especiaUy  charao-  fathomable  precipices,  he  is  suiprised 

terice  them,  love  of  liberty  and  love  by  one  of  those  terrific  sudden  Alpine 

of  religion.    When  the  Swiss  in  the  storms :  his   cattle  maddened  with 

higher  Alps,  king  of  the  land,  utters  terror  by  the  convulsions  of  the  ele- 

hia  guttural  song,  in  watching  over  ments,  blinded  by  the  lightning,  rush 

his  fiock,  or,  when  his  audacity  rivals  reckless  towards  the  abyss  :  the  man 

the  flight  of  the  eagle  and  the  agility  follows  to  save  them ;  but  too  often  his 

of  the  chamois,  the  en)ression,  as  free  efforts  are  of  no  avail — ^they  all  roll 

OM  air^  seems  to  have  been  created  for  down,  shattered  to  pieces.  Such  an  ez- 

hinL    His  soul  expanding  in  freedom,  istence  of  perpetual  struggle  has  been 

impressed  daily  with  the  mi^estv  or  the  foundation  of  the  character  and 

nature,  and  the  goodness  of  Gkxl,  is  condition  of  the  Swiss.    The  Alpine 

moved  to  the  adoration  of  the  Creator  republics  have  never  exhibited  any 

of  all.  liberty  descended  from  heaven  thing  like  the  splendours  and  general 

on  thoae  mountains  in  the  days  of  eclat  of  the  republics  of  Southern 

Tell ;  and  the  Alpine  chain  has  ever  Europe ;  but  thev  have  never  ceased 

since  been,  as  it  were,  an  altar,  on  to  prove  themselves  erave  and  ma- 

which  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man  jestic,  like  their  fatherland.  They  un- 

have  been  worshipped.    The  religion  doubtedly  have  had  also  their  political 

of  faithj  of  hope,  and  charity  has  ever  storms   and   civil   dissensions  :  but 

minglea  with  all  the  affections  of  the  the  principles  of  union  and  lioerty 

Alpine  democracy.    They  have  ever  have  emerged  £rom  them  untouched, 

remained  fiuthful  to  the  ancestral  unallowed,   pure,  like  their  Alpine 

custom  of  invoking  God  before  the  summits  that  remain  immovable  in 
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nuuesty  whikt  the  clcadi  thst  soathern  portion  of  the  lidce  of  Lai 

Burrouiia  them  are  oonvulaed  fay  the  were  under  the  nuerelntjr  of  Ro 

tempest     Switserland  is  the   only  of  Hapebuig,  himself  a  Dinas  no 

covmtry  in  which  the  repabtican  prin>  man  or  the  canton  of  Aaian,  befor 

dple  has  gained  an  abaolute,  complete  was  elected  Emperor  of  Qemu 

Tietoiy  o^er  fendaliam.  The  inhabitante  of  thoae  Talleya  i 

Ooimictabetweentheniiinicipalities  bound  by  a  federal  tie.    When  1 

and  feudalism  were  almost  general  in  receired  the  news  of  the  death  of 

Europe    during  the  thirteenth  and  Emperor  Rudolf,  they  Mt  some  i 

fourteenth  centuiiesy  but  nowhere,  we  givings  as  to  the  distiubanoes  1 

believe,  were  their  results  so  deeply  might  follow,  in  eonseqiience  of 

and  permanently  marked  as  in  Switi-  succesnon  to  the  imperial  throne 

erlaad  In  1308,  a  handful  of  peasants  document  forgotten  in  the  archi 

amongwhomwasWilhelmTelMbnnea  and  published  at  &ude  in  1760,  i 

aoonspiracTto  resist  oppression.  The  sists  of  an  account  of  tiMirmeetini 

results  of  that  insuxrection  had  a  du-  this  occasion.  Its  tenor  is  interest 

ration  of  170  years,  and  it  was  only  becanse  it  testifies  the  degree  of 

terminated  by  the  annihilation  of  the  legiance  which  bound  them  to 

most  powerftil  empire  that  was  then  empire.  It  states  that  the  men  of 

In  Europe.    And  of  what  importance  Talley  of  Uri  had  the  pre-enunei 

could  be  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria  the  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  < 

small  tribute  of  three  poor  cantons  1  mation  in  whicn  the  Frnkerm  of 

Why  should  the  Swiss  hare  proved  tinghausen  was  held— that  thesei 

BO  long  indomitable  in  their  resist-  came  alonff  with  those  of  Sohwitz 

anoe  f    The  historical  truth  is,  that  Unterwalden,  and,  in  ezneetatioi 

llie  principal  cause  of  that  mighty  bad  times,  bound  themseiTes  to  i 

stTUgffle  was  the  antagonism  between  cour  each  other  at  any  cost,  with 

feu£uism  and  the  municipalities  :  it  their  power  and  means,  if  any 

was  a  long  war  of  principles.    Hence  them  was  exposed  to  vioknoe  or 

the  jKreater  interest  that  belongB  to  justice.   The  articles  of  this  primii 

the  Swiss  Bevolution,  if  oomparod  to  federacy  are  as  follows : — *' Whoc 

the  other  insurrectioiis  of  the  four*  has  a  master^  must  obey  him  d 

teenth  coitnry.    Its  historr  has  been  fuller.  The  object  of  their  union  ii 

related  in  various  chronicles,  all  of  receive  in  their  valleys  no  masteri 

which  had  been  thrown  into  the  is  not  their  countryman,  or  an^r 

shade,  or  fallen  into  utter  oblivion,  who   has  purchased   his  fnnctii 

when,  at  the  commencement  of  this  Among  the  confederates,  every  c 

century,  the  extensive  and  graphic  tention  must  be  adjusted  through 

History  of  the  Federal  States,  by  wisest    Whoever  will  kill,  or  rob 

Johann  Yon  Muller,  the  Thucyoides  act  treacherously,  will  be  judged 

of  Switzerland,  nrnde  its  appearance;  his  crime,  and  whoever  protects  1 

His  genius,  patriotism,  and  eloquence,  will  be  banished.    All  must  obey 

the  abundance  of  his  researches  the  judge   in  the  valley,  or  the  co] 

mass  of  documents  which,  by  his  in-  derates  wiU  take  compensation 

dustoy,  have  been  made  to  contribute  his  obstinacy.    If  in  internal  disi 

to  his  work,  justiy  place  him  among  sions,  one  paity  viU  not  accept  \ 

the  most  illustrious  historians,  and  submit  to  justice,  all  the  others  m 

deservedly  entitie  him  to  the  admi-  help  the  adverse  par^.    These  oi 

ration  and  gratitude  of  the  Swiss,  his  nances  for  the  esneraf  good,  ough' 

countrymen,  to  whose  history  he  has  God  wills  it,  to  oe  eternal" 
raised  so  noble  a  monument     Al-       In  the  meantime,  Albert  had  b 

though  no  historian  can  be  wholly  elected  to  succeed  nis  fkther  on 

without blemishes,althoughthecourBe  imperial  throne,  and  was  exerting 

oftime  often  reveals  documents  which  utmost  efforts  in  Gkrmany,  in  or 

cluuige  the  aspect  of  facta  and  events,  to  force  back  to  the  imperial  si 

Johann  Von  Muller  is,  nevertheless,  the  rebellious  feudal  statea  Heco 

the  higihest  authoritv  on  Swiss  his-  not  brook  anv  limit  to  his  author 

toiT,  and  we  naturally  have  recourse  and  was  little  disposed  to  reeogi 

to  him  for  our  sketch  of  the  events  any  freedom  amons  the  people  t 

which  preceded  the  revolution   of  owed  allegiance  to  nis  house.    Wl 

1306.  bin  attention  was  drawn  to  the  wo< 

The  pastoral  districts  round  the  districts,  the  Waldstetten  we  hi 
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apoksa  ot  he  sent  Von  Ochftenstein  his  policy  in  other  drcomstanoes  in 

and  Von  Lichtenberg  to  them,  with  other  landa.     The   governors  were 

6zpreB8i<HiBof  esteem  Tor  their  bravery  ordered  to  inhabit  the  country ;  Lan- 

and  honesty,  and  propositions  of  pro-  denberg  took  his  quarters  at  Samem, 

tection  for  themselves  and  their  pos-  in  Unterwalden,  at  the  Castie  of  Roz- 

terity,  if  they  would  abandon  and  berg,  beautifully  situated  on  the  hill, 

make  over  to  his  ro^  house  their  dose  to  the  town ;  and  Oeesler  built 

lands,  abbeys,  and  cities;  adding  that  a  fortaress,  a  Twinghofy  at  Altorf,  in 

they  could  never  resist  the  powerful  UrL 

anns  of  his  MiQesty,  son  of  the  great  The  imperial  governors  ezerdsed 
Baddf ;  stating  alsa  that  it  was  not  great  severity.  They  kid  a  heavy 
firom  a  desire  of  taking  away  their  toll  on  importation,  forbidding  ezpor- 
Hocks  or  obtuning  monevfrom  them,  tation  in  the  nei^nbouringoistncts. 
but  that  the  grc»t  Rudolf  had  im-  The  inhabitants  of  thosepeaoefiil  val- 
Iiresaed  the  Emperor  with  their  worth  leys  suffered  much,  sucn  restrictive 
and  Inravery,  and  that  he  would  lead  measures  violating  their  old  rights. 
them  to  victory,  and  enrich  them  with  They  resolved  to  send  messengers  to 
booty.  the  l^mperor,  with  respectfiil  expree- 
The  Frei^erm  and  people  of  the  sions  of  their  grievances,  lliese  en- 
Waldstetten  replied,  that  they  knew  voys  did  not  see  tiie  sovereign,  whose 
well  and  wonld  ever  remember  how  representatives  gave  themnohope  of 
mnch  the  late  emperor  had  been  a  obtaining  Justice,  nor  a  word  of  con- 
good  sovereign  and  govemcH',  and  that  eolation.  It  was  evident  that  Albert's 
may  would  always  think  well  of  his  intention  was  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
laoe ;  but  that  they  loved  the  state  of  Waldstetten.  in  order  to  he  justified 
thingis  in  their  vaUeys  such  as  it  had  in  afterwards  crushing  thenL  The 
boen  with  their  fathers, — would  per-  Swiss  had  ever,  hitherto,  lived  in  a 
auk  in  continuing  it :  and  that  the  £m-  state  of  calmness — ^passing  tranquilly 
peror  was  requested  to  confirm  it,  as  their  days  with  their  flocks,  in  the 
bis  Iktker  had  done.  After  this  pro-  blessed  eiyo^pient  of  peaoe ;  they  had 
teatatioiL  they  sent  Werner,  liinda-  ever  met  with  favour,  justice,  and 
mann  or  the  men  of  Uri,  to  the  im-  honour,  at  the  hands  or  tne  Emperor, 
periai  eoort,  in  order  to  obtain  the  but  they  now  became  agitata  by 
ooDfinnation  of  their  liberties.  Albert  gloomy  forebodinsa.  The  Herr  w 
was  enaBflBd  in  a  distant  war,  and  his  Attin^hausen,  Walter  Furst,  was  dis- 
affiurs  left  in  the  hands  of  subordi-  tin^^ished  among  these  simple  popu- 
natea.  Werner  obtained  nothing  sa-  lations  for  his  wisdom,  expenence, 
tisfiustory.  The  Yallar  of  Schwitz,  his  wealth  and  noble  blood,  and  also 
therefore,  made  an  auiance  of  ten  for  his  devotedness  to  his  country. 
vcBin  with  Qraf  Honberg,  who  was  He  was  highly  respecti^  in  his  valley, 
Aoatile  to  the  imperial  ascendancy,  as  well  as  Werner  Stauffaehw,  in 
Snbaeiiiiently^  however,  there  was  Schwitz,  and  several  others  eqiudly 
another  meebng  of  the  Freiherm  and  devoted  to  the  freedom  of  their  native 
men  of  the  Waldstetten.  Unwilling  land.  The  people,  dwelling  in  nn- 
lo  Ineak  their  allegiance,  and  wishing  merous  villages,  most  houses  of  which, 
to  mnnin  obedient  to  Austria,  accord-  like  those  of  the  ancient  Grermans, 
ing  to  their  constitution,  they  sent  an  stood  on  rich  meadows,  or  on  beauti- 
envoy  to  Albert,  requesting  him  to  ful  hills,  hy  the  side  of  lovely  mur- 

£'ve  them  an  imperial  spvemor.  The  muring  spnn^  were  deeply  attached 

mpmr  immediately  despatched  to  to   the   habits,   manners,   ideas   of 

the  Waldstetten,  Herman  Qessler  and  their  fathers.    They  fdt  an  instinc- 

Bermger  'n  von  Landenberg,  knights  tive  repugnance  to  every  novelty,  ac  • 

of  andent  houses.    Both  were  noto-  customed,  as  tiiey  were,  to  a  great 

rkma  for  their  coarseness.    The  val-  uniformity  of  existence  in  their  rural 

kya  were  given  up  to  men  whose  op-  pursuits.    They  were  generally  silent 

ptession  could  not  avoid  leading  to  a  and  solitary,  remaining  in  their  cot- 

vevoh.  There  is  eveiy  appearance  that  tages  in  calm  repose  after  their  la- 

thdr  appcnntment  was  made  with  hours.     On  feast  or  holy  days  only 

that .  intention.     Albert  was  deter-  did  they  mix  and  communicate  with 

mineii  to  annul  the  liberties  and  pri-  each  other,  when  all  the  people  of  the 

vilegea  of  the  mountaineers,  and  nis  mountain  assembled  at  enurch.  Now, 

prooeedinga  were  in  accordance  with  whisperings  abcftit  their  grievances, 
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and  the  iigustioe  they  were  exposed  his  friend  Walter  Font,  in  Uri. 

to,   passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  there  found  concealed^  a  younK  i 

They  looked  up  in  vain  to  their  vene*  whose  sad  adventure  was  relat4'< 

rated  patriarchs,  in  their  keen  sense  of  him  with  deep  emotion,  hy  Wa 

the  wrong  sustained,  and  in  their  hope  Furst     This  young  man  was  rela 

ofjui^oe.  to  him;  his  name  was  Emi,  tre 

The  persecutions  continued    The  formed  of  late  into  Arnold  Hedv 

amhition  or  wants  of  the  Emperor  in  theMelchthal,  valleyof  theMe 

rendered  new  taxations   necessanr;  in  Unterwalden.    The  Melch  fi* 

nevertheieoB,  the  people  of  the  Wafd-  down  the  whole  length  of  this  s^ 

stetten  remained  within  the  limits  of  spot,    along    with    other   warbi 

l^fd  right    In  their  simmering  in-  streams,  that  run  from  the  mountai 

di^^tion,  they  still  respected  their  in  the  winter  the  sun  only  cheen 

liege  lord,  the  son  of  the  great  Ru-  during  three  hours.    There  is  no  i 

doif.    But,  as  it  is  ever  the  case  with  sonry  in  the  district,  no  rich  harv 

worthless  men  in  possession  of  unu-  but,  it  Lb  a  heavenly  spot  in  oati 

sual  authority,  the  pride  of  the  impe-  inhabited  by  a  noble  rsoa    Lane 

rial  governors  grew  daily  more  inso-  berg  passing  through  the  Melrhtl 

lent    Their  words  and  manners  in-  beheld  Erm  and  his  fiftther  witi 

suited  the  whole  people.  They  spared  pair  of  fine  oxen  at  work ;  the  Croi 

no  manifestation  of  their  scohl    To  nor  observed,    that  those   peasa 

them^  the  aged,  respected  heads  of  could  very  well   draw  the  ploi 

fiunibes  were  nothing  more  than  a  themselves.    Emi  m^lring  a   re 

low  set  of  peasant-noBlea    One  day,  which  gave  offence,  Landenberg 

as  Gessler  was  passing  bv  the  house  dered  the  fine  oxen  to  be  taken  aw 

of  Stauffiicher,  and  beheld  a  comfort-  the  father  complained  with  veheme 

able  dwelling,  well-built  in  wood,  of  this  act  of  outlawry;  the  blood 

and  painted  outside,  as  was  the  cus-  the  young  man  wanning  up,  with 

tom,  wi^  mottoes,  names,  or  senten-  stick  he  broke  a  finger  of  one  of 

ees — ^brilliant  with  gkused  windows, —  rude  spoliators.    Emi  fled,  but  a 

he  exclaimed   before   Stauffacher —  heard,  at  Attinghausen,  that  the  i 

'*  Can  one  allow  these  peasants  to  vemor  had  ordered  his  old  fatb 

live  in  such  fine  house&"    In  Schwitz,  eyes  to  be  plucked  out    Stauffat: 

near  the  Lowerzer  See,  a  sub-gover-  and  Furst  now  deplored,  with  som 

nor,  Bui^ogt,  outraged  the  daughter  that  all  right  and  justice  was  trod< 

of  a  man  of  Art ;  the  brothers  of  the  under  foot.    At  the  same  time,  tl 

victim  killed  the  Bunprogt  and  fled  believed  that  resistance  could  not 

One  morning,  one  of  the  Grerman  of  bringing  a  cruel  vengeance  over 

chiefs,  Wolfenschiess,  came  from  En-  Waldstetten.    But  death  was  pre: 

gelbeig,  passing  on  the  Akellen,  near  able  to  submission  to  an  ignomini 

the  many  ootti^es  on  the  brow  of  that  yoke.  They  concluded  that  each  va 

mountain,  he  beheld  on  the  flowery  sift  and  consult  his  friends  and  n 

meadowthe  b^utiful  wife  of  Konrad  tions  :  and  they  resolved   to  m 

vom  Baumgarten,  who  was  absent  secretly,  not  to  give  umbrage,  on 

The  licentious  conduct  of  the  rude  Griitli  (ground  where  bush  and  W( 

German  filled  her  with  shame  and  has  been  cleared)  a  little  solitary  m 

anguish ;  she  fled,  sought  her  hus-  dow,  advancing  into  the  lake  of 

band,  wno  hastemng  back  in  a  par-  Yierwaldstetten,  accessible  by  wi 

exysm  of  indignation,  struck  down  only,  and  over  which  frowns  the  hi 

Wolfenschiess   dead  with    his   ax&  steep  Mytenstein.  There,  in  the  si 

Baumgarten  fled  also ;  Gessler  as-  ness  of  nieht,   they  discussed 

sembleid  his  men  to  avenge  the  death  means  of  deliverinff  their  count 

of  his  companions.  In  the  meantime,  they  communicatea   to   each  ot 

Stauffacher  was  brooding  over  the  the  opinion  of  their  frienck.  and 

envious  words  of  the  governor  about  progress  of  their  project    There,  s 

his  house ;  his  wife  also,  with  the  sequently,  Walter  Fnrst  brought 

antique  energy  which  gave  to  the  friends,  Stauffacher,  the   son  of 

ffausefrauen     manly     sentiments,  sister.  Von  Rudenz,  of  Unterwaki 

anxiously  foreboding,  ur^ed  him  to  and  Melchtal,  to  whom  the  tradit 

anticipate  the  thr^tenmg   misfor-  has  left  the  name  of  his  native  val 

tune.  instead  of  his  family  name,  came  t 

Stauffacher  went  over  the  lake  to  accompanied  by  some  trustwor 
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l>atriot&  In  the  meantiine,  the  stern,  was  to  elapse  between  the  meeting  of 

sUenl^  subdued  demeanour  of  the  peo-  the  Griitli  and  the  first  of  January, 

pie,  was  observed  by  the  Gtovemora  intended  to  be  a  state  of  lulling  torpor 

They  had  some  suspicions  of  the  meet-  and   apparent    resignation,    oecame 

ings  of  the  men  of  tne  different  valleys;  deeply  a^tated  by  a  most  unexpected 

but,  the  more  the  nosition  of  the  con-  and  tragical  event :  Governor  Uessler 

federates  of  the  (irtttli  became  dan-  was  killed  by  Wilhelm  Tell,  a  man 

serous,  the  higher  rose  the  vigour  of  from  Buiglen,  near  Altorf,  in  Uri, 

tneir  hearts,  and  their  resolute  deter-  Walter  Furst's  son-in-law,  and  one  of 

mination  to  be  free.  the  ten  whom  he  had  brought  to  the 

One  night,  before  Saint  Martin's  GnitlL  Gessler,  from  a  capricious 
day(1307XFurst,Melchtal,andStauf-  tyranny,  it  has  been  believed,  but 
facher,  each  came,  accompanied  by  more  probably,  informed  of  a  menac- 
ten  adjuncts  from  their  valley.  These  ine  agitation  among  the  people,  re- 
thirty  stout-hearted  men,  to  whom  solved  to  discover  those  who  were 
the  project  of  resistance  to  tyranny  disposed  to  resist  his  domination.  He 
had  oeen  revealed,  were  deeply  at-  had  recourse  to  a  measure  not  unusual 
tached  to  their  ancient  liberty  and  to  in  those  age&  He  ordered  a  hat,  re- 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood.  The  thirtv-  presenting  the  ducal  dignity  of  Aus- 
three  patriots,  thus  assembled  at  tne  tria,  to  be  fixed  in  the  square  of 
Griitli,  fearless  of  the  imperial  power,  Altorf.  This  hat,  or  some  other  head 
pressed  each  other's  hands,  witn  beat-  garb,  bearing  the  crest  or  arms  of  the 
ing  hearts,  and  swore,  in  the  face  of  Prince,  was  to  be  honoured  and  sa- 
Qod  and  heaven,  to  live  and  die  ip  luted  by  all.  It  would  thus  be  easy, 
Bacied  friendship ! — to  protect^  in  their  from  their  demeanour,  to  discern  the 
valley,  the  innocent,  oppressed  people,  rebelliously  disposed.  Tell,  then  about 
and  not  to  estrange  any  of  the  rights  forty-seven  years  of  age,  scorned  to 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  to  endea-  honour  the  insignia  of  despotism,  and 
TOUT  that  the  Governors  with  their  the  hasty^,  abrupt  expression  of  his 
men  and  soldiers  should  leave  the  feeling[8,mducedtheG<)vemortohave 
mountains  without  the  shedding  of  a  him  seized.  The  tyrant  knowing  him 
drop  of  blood,  and  to  leave  to  their  to  be  celebrated  for  lus  skill  witn  the 
posterity,  pure  and  untouched,  the  cross-bow,  ordered  him  to  shoot  an 
liberty  which  they  had  inherited  from  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  son, 
their  ancestors.  These  noble  men  pro-  stipulating  that  both  he  and  the  boy 
claimed  that  the  peasant  had  equal  would  be  put  to  death  in  the  case  of 
claims  to  the  unalterable  rights  of  a  refusal  The  anguish  of  the  father 
man,  as  the  Emperor.  Their  principle  need  not  be  described :  his  supplica- 
of  union  was,  each  for  all,  all  for  each,  tions  were  in  vain,  but  he  collected  all 
Such  was  their  democracy ;  they  did  the  powers  of  his  soul,  and  successfully 
not  understand  the  name  of  it,  but  struck  the  apple.  In  the  exultation 
practised  its  spirit  Such  were  the  of  his  excitement,  he  exclaimed  that 
men  of  Uri,  Schwitz  and  Unterwal-  God  was  with  him,  and  that  the  worst 
den — ^brothers  in  heart,  before  they  would  have  happened  to  the  Governor 
could  form  a  political  familv.  The  pa-  if  he  had  killed  his  boy.  C^essler, 
triot-mountameers,  after  their  sacred  already  uneasy,  on  beholding  the  ex- 
oath,  unanimously  came  to  their  final  dtement  of  the  people  and  of  Tell's 
resolution.  The  first  day  of  the  numerous  friends,  resolved  to  keep 
January  following  (1308)  was  fixed  him  a  prisoner  in  Kussnach,  at  the 
upon  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tyranta  other  extremity  of  the  laka  Accord- 
In  consequence  of  the  extreme  diffi-  ingly,  the  Governor,  with  his  guards, 
eulties  of  communication,  it  was  the  prisoner  in  fetters,  proceeded  to 
amed  that  each  district  would  light  the  barge  and  embarked.  They  had 
a  Dlazing  fire  on  the  Alpine  summit  reached  the  portion  of  the  lake  not 
the  nearest  to  it,  as  a  signal  of  the  very  distant  from  the  Griitli,  when 
success  of  the  enterprise.  Then,  all  suddenly  arose  the  dreaded  Fohn ;  a 
returned  to  their  homes,  and  calmly  southern  wind  of  an  extraordinary 
resumed  their  rural  labours,  remain-  violence,  that  passes  over  the  Clothart, 
ing  in  tranquil  expectation  of  the  so-  and  which,  if.  in  the  spring,  it  thaws 
lemn  day.  on  which,  ere  many  weeks,  beneficently  deep  snows  in  one  night, 
they  would  break  tneir  chains.  is,  on  the  other  hand,  terrible  in  its 

However,  the  space  of  time  that  ftuy,   when,  enclosed  between   the 
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ez6eMe8  of  the  contest,  in  which  thev  look,  they  will  have  the  effect  of  bring- 

haye  been  engaged.     The  'griff*  will  ing  mto  nearer  contact  with  home 

now  be  indoctrinated  in  a  school,  whose  the  men  of  our  race  and  tongue  who 

lessons  are  veir  diflerent  from  those  administer  the  Indian  empu-e.    A« 

taught  m  Anglo-Indian  society  before  ^x,^^  ^«„  „^  i»^/s„„i»*  »«JL«  »«^^ 

the  mutiny  and  rebellion.    He  wUI  hear  ^}^^,  men  are  brought  under  more 

natiTes  spoken  of  almost  uniTersaUy  as  ^^  ^P^  immediate  control  of  home 

•  niggers/  with  prefixes  of  strong  adjec-  authonties,  so  will  they  become  more 

tives,  referring  to  the  supposed  future  amenable   to    the  verdict  of  home 

•Ute  of 'darkies*  and  'pannes.*  He  will  thought  and  feeling.    It  is  at  once 

be  taught  that  the  height  of  his  ambition  more  necessary  and    more   feasible 

should  be  *  to  make  a  good  bag/  which  than  ever  to  submit  them  to  the  pres- 

is  the  specific  name  used,  on  all  occasions^  gure  of  the  public  opinion  and  senti- 


va  i.ui>  highest  and  purest  enjoyments  v«  ,.^  ,     .    r  \  -  .    .1  _i^i_       :i  j 

which  Christians  are  or  ought  to  be  cap**  ^^ely  to  tolerote  the  growth  and  de- 

ble.    He  will  learn  that  the  •  nigger' U  a  velopment  of  that  hateful  spmt  oi 

being  incapableoffeelingdthergratitude  arrogant  insolence  against  which  we 

or  affection,  that  it  is  preposterous  to  are  now  protesting.    Let  it  be  clearly 

speak  of  him  as  a  fellow-man^  that  he  is  understood  that  ite  indulgence  is  to 

not  entitled  to  participate  in  the  equal  ad-  brand  with  i^amy  at  home  the  men 

ministration  of  justice,  that  be  ought  to  ^^q  shaU  have  belied  and  slanderod 

HY^*  ^'"'^*  "^  ^^V'^^i     •  ®^'  al'WMMi  by  their  misconduct  that  char- 

lliit^^t^religli^e^tirm^  ^^^11^^'^^^^?^^^^^ 

num  is  the  only  ratiodnatory  proceM  nave  Deen  the  representatives,  and  of 

he  can  appreciate,''  which  they  have  made  themselves  the 

traduoers.  Letitbelaiddown.withoat 

It  were  surely  bad  .enough  if  the  ambiguity,  that  Britain  will  nave  her 
evil  so  generously  and  fearlessly  de-  sons  to  understand  and  acknowledge^ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Kussell  were,  as  he  not  in  word  only,  but  in  the  oossistent 
seems  to  imagine,  a  new  pqrtent  But  practice  and  usage  of  daily  life,  that 
if  the  two  sisters  have  not  belied  their  therb  is  to  be  a  manner  no  less  than 
own  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  we  a  measure  worthv  of  herself  and  of 
cannot  admit  that  this  portent,  which  her  ereat  free,  noble,  motherly  heart, 
is  of  monstrous,  is  also  of  novel  birth.  |n  distributing  to  her  meanest  sub- 
Were  it  so,  we  might  incline  to  think  jects  her  magmficent  bounties  of  im- 
that  with  the  subsidence  of  that  partial  justice  and  considerate  equity, 
agoniisedezcitementwhence  it  sprung,  Yes!  let  them  whom  she  has  sent 
itselfwould  fall  back  into  nothingness  out  alreadv,  and  them  whom  she 
and  disappear.  But  the  sad  and  shall  send  hereafter,  know  that  th^ 
ahameful  tact  would  seem  to  be  that  forfeit  their  sonship,  and  all  their 
it  is  no  new  school,  in  which  the  claim  to  brotherhood  with  those  that 
"{(riff"  shall  now  be  indoctrinated  sit  bvthe  great  parent's  hearth,  in 
with  the  lessons  of  *' insolence  and  the  day  when  thev  shall  thus  dis- 
folly,"  supposing  that  we  mav  fairly  figure  m  outlandisn  eyes  the  moral 
scratch  the  "  cruelty"  out  of  Mr.  Rus-  lineaments  of  the  mother's  counte- 
sell's  sentence.    It  is  an  old  establish-  nance. 

ed  school*  reformed  a  little-HUid  that       It  was  but  the  other  day  the  Timn 

for  the  worse.  was  asking : — 

No  one,  we  think,  save  such  as       «<  How  are  we  to  exert  such  general 

would  accuse  a  Russell  of  *'  snivelling  influence  and  produce  such  general  im- 

white  pandyism."  will  venture  to  ac-  pression  upon  the  people  of  India  as  will 

cuse  us  of  "Insh  Sepoyism;"  and  leave  them  convinced  of  our  good  inten- 

yet,  we  will  declare'it  loudly,  we  hold  ^ons,  and  relieve  us  from  tlie  chance  of 

It  as  a  sacred  duty  for  the  organs  of  ^^on  and  unreasoning  msurrections? 

British  pubUcity  to  do  their  l»8t  to  "^^  ''""T^'^IJir^ri^ll^jilf  t^^S! 

roij^th^.attentinofG^^  SS^TIT  ris;];rinnLTa:S^\r  ^ 

T^*?.    ,^*^^^^®^^*^.    ^^**  j^  rule  is  a  positive  benefit  to  India,  and 

If  the  late  changes  m  the  mode  of  that  the  country  would  relapse  into  the 

governing  our  Indian  dependencies  most  deidorable  anarchy  if  we  were  to 

are  to  e£tect  a  tithe  even  of  that  for  withdraw.     How  are  Hindoos  to  be 

which  so  many  of  our  countrymen  brought  to  the  same  way  of  thinking? 
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did  meteors,  blazed  on  eTer^acoesaible  The  enemy  nuhly  and  disorderly  nuh- 
Alpine  mountain,  annonncinff  to  the  ed  upon  the  Swiss,  and  their  norses 
inhabitants  of  every  hill  and  dale  of  soon  becoming  entangled  in  the  mud 
tiie  Waldstetten,  that  the^  were  free,  and  reeds,  the  patriots  fell  upon  them 
The  ffreetings  and  rejoicings  were  like  an  avalanche.  Nothing  oould 
boundleaB.  Stauffacher  opened  his  resist  their  fiiry.  In  a  few  hours  the 
house  to  all  his  conqxinions.  Melchtal  Duke  had  scarcelv  a  man  left,  and 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in  his  took  to  an  ignoble  flight  from  the 
vallev,  while  his  old  blind  fathw  immortal  field  of  Moigarten — ^the 
thanked  God  that  he  was  still  living;  Marathon  of  Switzerland.  The  bat- 
Walter  Furst  returned  to  his  home  tie  of  Morgarten,  when  the  SwIbs  were 
where  the  Uri  men  flocked  in  hiffh  not  yet  organized  as  a  nation,  when 
glee,  when,  says  Muller,  he  especially  thev  were  unskilled  in  warfare,  rolled 
and  openly  honoured  the  husband  of  bacK  the  Qermanic  affgressions  for  a 
his  daughter.  Wilhelm  TelL  In  the  length  of  time.  Had  it  been  lost, 
explosion  of  tneir  exultation,  however.  Qermanv  and  (Germanism  might  have 
these  .men  respected  every  right  ana  absorbed  that  fair  land,  and  annihilate 
every  property!  not  a  drop  of  blood  ed  its  nationality.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
was  sned  The  foreign  oppresson  decisivebattle,as  much soasthe  battle 
were  made  to  swear  never  to  return,  of  Marathon :  and  we  cannot  explain 
and  ordered  to  go  back  to  their  own  thereasonswnichinducedtheindustri- 
country.  From  that  time  the  Wald-  ons  author  of  the  fifleen  decisive  bat- 
stetten  received  the  appellation  of  ties  (Professor  Creasy),  to  refuse  to  it 
Schweizerland,  in  honour  to  Schwitz,  the  honour  of  bein^  included  in  his 
because  it  had  been  the  most  pro-  work,  whilst  we  believe  that  a  few  of 
minent  in  patriotism,  decision,  and  those  which  he  introduces  were  not 
enerev  on  the  occasion.  The  follow-  wholly  decisive,  and  one  of  them  espe- 
ing  Sunday  all  the  Swiss  assembled  dally  (Karl  Martel),  so  little  so,  tnat 
and  swore  solemnly  to  remain  eter-  there  are  very  fair  grounds  mentioned 
naUy  allied.  by  Michelet  and  Sismondi,  which 
For  several  months  the  Swiss  re-  >  would  iustify  the  belief  that  this  de- 
main^d  without  any  tidings  from  the  cisive  Battle  has  never  been  fought 
land  of  their  former  tyrants.  The  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  in- 
Emperor  Albert,  however,  was  pre-  teresting  objects  of  study  in  histoiy,  is 
pann^  plans  of  vengeance  when  he  was  the  simultaneous  idea  or  principle 
assassinated  by  his  nephew,  in  Argau,-  which,  at  thesame  |)eriod,  agitate,  and 
at  the  foot  oi  the  hill  on  which  stiU  transform  into  heroic  band&  whole  po- 
frown  tiie  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Haps-  pulations,  distant  from,  and  unknown 
burg,  thecn&dleof  his  family.  Theoay  to,  each  other.  Popular  insurrectionB 
came,  1315,  when  his  heir,  the  Duke  form  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
of  Austria,  was  in  a  position  to  claim  fourteenth  century ;  and,  whilst  the 
the  apanage  of  his  race,  and  force  the  Swiss  were  proclaiming  their  freedom, 
Swiss  to  a  terrible  reckoning  for  past  and  consecrating  it  for  ever,  at  Mor- 
outrages.  The  Duk&  proud  and  garten,  the  Scotch,  with  their  Bruce, 
bmve,  assembled  a  brilliant  chivalry;  w^re  repelling  the  rerocious  aggression 
he  headed  his  host  with  confidence  ;  of  Edward  the  First  with  an  invincible 
he  had  round  him  a  Qessler  andLan-  perseverance.  After  Bruce  and  his 
denbeig,  both  thirsting  for  revenge,  force  had  been  decimated,  the  Scottish 
and  many  of  the  most  valorous  hero,  although  in  a  state  of  languor 
knigfats  of  Germany.  In  the  mean  from  fatigue  and  privations,  emerged 
time  the  confederates  were  not  slum-  from  the  desolate  Isle  of  Rachrin,  on 
bering :  400  men  from  Uri— 300  from  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
UntOTralden — 600  from  Schwits,  he  had  taken  refrtge— attacked  and 
dlaoed  themselves  on  a  hill  between  defeated  the  English  twice  in  the 
ISusieiden  and  Bchwits,  facing  the  sprine  of  1307 ;  again,  on  a  memor- 
plain,  towards  which  the  Duke  and  able  day,  in  1308,  and  finally  in  June, 
nia  host  were  bending  their  way.  The  1313,  at  Bannockbum.  Undoubtedly 
brilUant  army,  dazzling  with  steel  and  the  Scottish  war  cannot  be  called^ 
]^ume6,  beheld  with  soom  the  moun-  strictly  speaking,  a  popular  insurrec- 
taineerS)  closely  serried  in  solemn  tion,  smce  the  Sootcn  were  repelling 
flOenoe — ^the  dlenoe  of  prayer,  when  an  invasion ;  nevertheless,  they  were 
fervently  swearing  to  conquer  or  dia  animated,  as  well  as  the  Swiss,  by  the 
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and  grey  lodu  far  down  his  ehoulden,  trying  in  the  world  to  benefit  a  child, 

walking  about  among  the  gronp  of  guests,  and  all  the  substantial  fiiyours  you«an 

and  hMatombs  of  pots  and  cauldrons,  do  them,  will  never  excite  one  emotion 

tJie  kind  and  coorteous  host  of  a  whole  of  gratitude,  while  that  feeling  of  repog- 

people.  nance  remains  in  the  heart ;  its  a  queer 

•<  What  is  the  result  ?  kind  of  fkct— but  so  it  is.' " 
"The  district  of  Hnzara,  which  was        _.  «      •  j*    j  j  i      >! 

notorious  for  its  long  continued  struggles        Itwaano    prejudiced  or  credalous 

with  the  Sikhs,  is  now  about  the  quietest,  Hindoo  mind,  bat  the  keen  intellect 

happiest,  and  most  loyal  in  thePunjaub.*'  and  generouB  moral  aense  of  a  spirit 

Tv_.  J.        J      J  ,..       ^  1 ,  *_ J  whose  lungs  had  found  free  play  in 

•*  ?T??  and  a«hility  would  tad  ^  b«dngatmo«)he«  of  ASiflikB 

It  hard  to  hold  their  owiim«i»hYe  iadependSce,  whi4  conceived  and 

minda,"  we  take  it,  against  ttie  influ-  erpreMed  the  profound  poUtical  and 

enoe  of  men,  whoae  tone  mmI  temper  ,^  j^^^^^^j^^  ^^  « iJ^lenoe  is  the 

S'Sii^T^^oSL.  to  i^>S  tegetteroftwanto."  Sophodeapenned 

V.  M^^j-         j!Sj  iS?^^  *•»«  l™e :  and  the  men  who  yesterday 

what  pmudioe  and  ^eduh^  Iwve  j^  debated  in  the  Pnyx.  an^  toW- 
to  do  with  preventing  those  w^  live  ^^  ^  ^^^e  thm  again,  ap- 

SSf't^K  ^T'^'t  pUudeditsuttenmcetothe-^oJy 
mlen^  bat  as  benefactors."    There  «A»c  fvrivH  r^powwr- 

la  a  keen  perception  of  truth,  and  a  And  that  conviction  which  acutenesa 

nice  discruninatine  good   sense  on  of  reasoning  taught  the  free  Greek, 

SQch  a  topic,  in  a  oook,  of  which,  if  may  not  acuteness  of  observation  have 

Mr.  Russell  and  Two  Sisters  are  to  l»t>ught  home  to  the  apprehension  of 

be  credited,  the  Society  for  the  Pro-  a  servile  Hindoo?  We  cannot  be  ocm- 

motion  of  Christian  Knowledge  might  tent  to  break  off  the  auotation;  the 

advantageously  send  out  a  snip-load  axiom  has  too  valuabk  a  cojRMlaiy 

to  Calcutta  now  and  then  :  we  mean  appended: — 
j*at  powdar  work  of  fiction,  "Undo      ^p^  ^„„^,,  ri^pawov 
Tom's  Cabm."  S^p,^,  ^i  ^xXAv  i^ircpirXifff^  imAtw 

«« « But,  Topsy;  said  Eva,  sadly.  *  if       ?  f*^  Viwipca  fmik  ^^ifipoirra, 
you'd  only  try  to  be  good,  you  might'-        d  i^arau  twava^ 
•"  " « Couldn't  neve?  be  nothing  but  a        *    *,  A^^ro,iov  u^wnr  tic  Avaywv, 
nigger,  if  I  was  ever  so  good,*  said       ••?.^*  »***  XP»W**». 
Toptf.      *If  I  could  be  skinned,  and        XPl^ai    .    .    . 

'^V?**®'  \^  try  then/  ^y^h,  poorly  Englished  as  it  is  by 

"Topsy  gave  the  short  blunt  Uugh  uj^  j^^t  Pride  eogsnden,— Prid« 
that  washer  oommoa  mode  of  express-  With  wealth  o*etfilled,  with  gnalBeis 

ing  increduli^.  Tain, 

«•  •  Don't  you  think  so  ?'  said  Eva.  Meimtiiiff  with  ontn^  at  her  side, 

'* '  No ;  she  can't  bar  me,  'cause  I'm  a  The  s]uendid  mmmit  if  she  gain, 

nigger  l_She'd*s  soon  have  a  toad  touch        ^^^  headlong  from  the  dangeroui  brow, 
her.    There  can't  nobody  love  nigsers,       I>ow«»  ^»^*^  ^  "»"»'•  t^  below.- 

"^  ?W5J  ^\f2  "^'-    ^3?"'J       But  let  those  Greekless  remember 

carc'said'Top^.beginmngtowhutle.''  J^^^^^^ 

*<  St  CUffe,  at  thii  instant  dropped  the  intanth.  It  is  that  insolence  Whereby 

curtain.     *It    puts  me  in  mmd  of  the  hateful  passion,  thinking  to  show 

mother,'  he  said  to  Miss  Ophelia.    *  It  its  loftiness,  betrays  its  baseness  most 

is  true  what  she  told  me:  "If  we  want  effectually. 
to  gi^e  sight  to  the  blind,  we  must  be       Before  dismissing  the  book  under 


chU? toucTmeTblrt IdS^  SuSt^IK  S  *J^  dismayed-  a  oonfinnation  of 
^ew  it'  ^0  ^*^i^  ^^d  truth  of  theur  argument 
••  <  Trust  any  child  to  find  that  out,'  vho  now  are  urging  upon  their  fellow- 
said  St.  Glare ;  *  there's  no  keeping  it  countrymen,  with  commendable  zeal, 
ih>:n  them.    But,  I  believe,  that  all  the  the  extension  of  missionaiy  enterprise 
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as  one  gieat  ealve  for  the  aoree  of  should  hare  a  long  and  weary  torn  of 

HindoetBiL  inspection  to  take,  up  and  down  the 

AxMi  we  are  not  going  to  suggest^  ranks  of  any  oelibate  cleigy,  mustered 
m  one  ia  obviously  tempted  to  do,  under  any  Church  banner  that  von 
thst  such  missionariee  as  shall  go  will,  who  should  have  set  himself  to 
forth  should  be  spedallv  sent  to  shame  pick  out  thence  a  model-miasionary, 
GhrisiiMis  into  something  more  like  whose  standard  of  nhysicaL  monu, 
a  Chxistiaii  demeanour  and  tone.  We  intellectual,  spiritual  growth  com- 
aie  not  now  going  to  advocate  a  mis-  bined  should  much  surpass  the  stature 
lion  far  Uie  oonTerBion  of  OoUectors,  of  that  married  clergyman,  Qeorga, 
such  as  Brother  Keith,  to  something  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  Kor  do  we 
of  the  firatemal  spirit  of  our  holy  re-  cite  an  instance  which  is  solitary. 
Ugion,  bat  simply  to  say  this — ^that.  When  apprehensions  of  a  Oafbe  wan 
SBiited  the  truth  and  lif elikeness  of  some  short  time  back,  had  forced  cruel 
the  picture  inspected,  we  may  take  it  apprehensions  upon  the  friends  and 
for  a  demonstiated  necessity  that  we  aui^rters  of  missionsin  the dioeeee of 
should  seek  to  cover  India  with  as  Csipe  Town;  and  when  it  was  urged 
dose  a  network  as  may  be  of  mission-  upon  the  Bishop  of  that  see  that  he 
aiy  honseholds—households  whereof  should  call  in  mm  a  neif^bourhood  of 
the  unwritten  law  of  domestic  life  hostile  savage  population  his  endan- 
shall  be  felt  and  understood  to  be  geredmiflaionanee,heresolvedatonoe» 
|;roimded  on  such  saving,  transform-  with  the  quiet  resolution  that  stamps, 
mg  tnifths  as  these,  that  ^  God  hath  the  man,  to  gain  a  personal  acquaint- 
made  of  one  blood  all  rutions  of  men  ance  withtherealstateof  thingsoefore 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  taking  so  serious  and,  for  the  spiritual' 
ear&  f*  and  that,  again,  wheresoever  interest  of  his  missions,  so  oompromis- 
^Ghnst  is  all  in  all  .  .  there  is  inxa  step.  ^'I  therefore  roae,  m^r- 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew  .  .  neither  s^."  said  he—we  heard  him  say  it 
barbwian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free.''  with  the  most  manly  simplicity — '*I 
Ay !  a  demonsttatea  necessity,  if  not  therefore  rode,  myseli,  throughout  the 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  threatened  district,  and  my  wife  went 
at  least  for  preventing  the  propaga-  with  me."  Admirable  on  either  side ! 
tion  of  a  too  just  hatred,  contempt^  True  pastor,  and  pastor's  true  wife ! 
and  indiimation  against  the  Christian  If  the  CSafi&es  have  in  them  any  par- 
name  !  Talk  of  suppressing  caste,  tide  of  that  nobler  epixit  which,  for 
indeed,  whilst  caste  of  colour  is  to  all  their  savagery,  has  often  been  as- 
make  a  Pariah  of  the  Brahmin !  signed  to  them  oy  those  that  have 

And  we  have  written  down,  ad-  known  them  well,  we  will  avouch  i1^ 
visedlv,  the  words  ^'missicHiary  house-  the  presence  of  that  ^ntlei  strong- 
holds. '  There  are  those  who  tell  us,  hearted  lady  by  the  sid6  of  Bishop 
with  an  sincerity  of  zeal  and  good  in-  Gre^,  on  his  venturous  tour,  will  not 
tention,  that  our  ordinary  married  be  rargotten  soon  in  their  estimate  of 
Protestant  missionary  is  not  the  man  what  the  true  missionary  character 
to  do  the  mission  work  which  India  may  be.  There  is  no  litue  force  of 
lequiresL  They  tell  us  that  for  the  truth  and  Teason  in  such  a  passage 
rough  work  of  missions,  savouring  of  as  we  will  here  quote  £nom  a  recent 
aiariyrdom,  men  are  needed  who  shall  article  in  the  Saturday  Review : — 
bejxrand  by  no  eartUy  ties— n^  u  The  married  state  of  itt  ministen  it 
fired  \}j  the  oonsummg  ener^CT  of  a  nn  incdcuUblegainto  Protestantism,  in 
seal  which  has  burnt  up  the  fiiel  of  Ita  relations  with  the  heathen.  It  is  not 
goitler  home  afifoct^ons  in  the  breast,  only  that  women  are  taken  to  oo-operate 
Weil,  it  may  be  so,  at  certain  times,  in  the  pious  work,  but  that  the  women 
in  certain  cases :  we  will  concede  no  taken  are  married.  It  ie  because  she  is 
moTOL  And  that,  not  because  we  t.hiay  awife  among  wives,  and  a  mother  among 
refusal  of  concessbn  might  endanger  mothers,  that  the  missionary;^  oompa- 
the  **  Honour  of  r  married  derde,"  «^«^  ^^  ^^  "^^y  ^«  f^,^f^J?L^^ 

we  fear  that  by  such  concession  we  ' 

should  be  stultifying  ourselves  in  for^  And  if  there  be  force  and  truth  in 

getting  or  in  denying  the  latest  con-  these  words  generally,  there  must  be 

dnsions  of  actual  experience.     He  more  than  general  foroe  and  truth  in 
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their  application  to  the  miwdonfl  of  ation.  And,  therefore,  we  cannot  keep 
HindoBtan.  ourselveB  from  thinking  that  hiB  ima- 
We  wiUwaivetheauestion  whether  gination  must  have  outran  his  judg- 
for  miflBion  to  Bheels  and  Santhals,  ment,  who  cannot  nnderstand  of  what 
and  other  wild,  untamed  races,  the  advantage  it  may  be,  by  God's  good 
unfettered,  unwedded  mission  priest  blessing,  to  plant  amon^  the  long  set- 
may  not  be  needed,  albeit  the  quota-  tied  haoitations  of  Bntish  Incua,  in 
tion  we  have  made  occurs  in  the  con-  its  populous  cities,  its  crowded  can- 
sideration  of  the  admirable  assistance  tonmente,  its  agriodtural  villages^  its 
derived  by  missionaries  from  their  hill  stations  and  sanitary  resorte,  just 
wives,  in  the  successful  planting  of  such  simple,  well-ordered,  godly,  pas- 
religion  amongst  a  ferocious  tribe  of  toral  households  as  the  married  clergy 
man-eaters  in  Polynesia.  But  the  ci-  preside  over  for  the  more  part ;  house- 
vilization  of  India  exists,  exists  of  ol<L  holds  wherein  the  **  nigger"  shall  soon 
exists  in  antiquated  form,  is  baaea  discover  this  at  least-~Uiat  the  grasp 
upon,  an4  in  Bome  respects,  is  almost  of  the  Christian  brother's  and  fatners 
bounded  py,  the  family  life.  It  is  a  hand,  nay,  the  gentie  touch  of  a  hand, 
civilization  in  which  the  state  and  sisterly  or  motherly,  shrinks  not  with 
condition  of  the  female  in  that  family  "intense  aversion,''  or  "an  absurd 
life,  whether  among  idolaters  or  Ma-  horror,"  from  "  the  clammy  touch  of 
hometansj  oflfers  the  most  serious  ob-  a  native,  as  from  the  touch  of  a  toad.'* 
Btacle  to  its  purification  and  regener- 
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As  through  the  Hall  Sir  Topaz  paced. 

With  brow  of  conquest  smootn  and  calm, 
Arranged  his  toupe^  cnrL  and  placed 

A  guinea  in  the  porter  s  palm. 
Withm  the  rich  saloon  above 

His  mistress  o'er  her  lap-dog  bent, 
Now  swayed  by  pride,  now  sunned  by  love, 

And  half  regretting  her  consent : 
For  she  had  been  through  seasons  past 

The  envied  charm  of  court  and  town ; 
All  hearts  before  her  altar  cast, 

All  homage  yielded  for  her  crown. 
The  loftiest  lords,  strait-laced  and  curbed 

With  ceremonious  state  and  care. 
Whose  marked  obeisance  ne'er  disturbed 

One  graia  of  powder  in  their  hair : 
Lord  Treasurers  and  mighty  Earls 

In  her  soft  presence  lost  their  sway, 
And  stoopinjB^  their  heads  of  haughty  curls 

Smiled  'mid  their  dusty  disarray; 
While  every  wit  beneath  the  skies 

That  watch  St  James'  or  Hampton's  chase, 
Had  thronged  to  praise  those  beauteous  eyes, 

And  sxMirkle  fancies  on  her  face : 
Nav,  if  one  lord  outshone  his  foe. 

And  earned  her  laughins  lip's  awards, 
The  vanquished  beckoned  nim  below. 

To  end  the  wrong  with  measured  swords : — 

Heigh  ho !  and  must  these  glories  cease, 
A^d  marriaffe  mould  her  darling  days, 

Contented  with  domestic  peace. 
And  in  a  husband's  lonely  pnuse; 
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Shall  birth-^ay  bards  no  longer  skiff 

Her  charms  when  once  the  altars  past. 
And  must  the  kiss  upon  the  ring 

Proclaim  her  life  of  triumph  past; 
Shall  Lady  Bab  become  a  prixe, 

And  bend  upon  the  coturtly  train 
The  liffht  of  lon^  eclipsed  eyes 

Exultant  o'er  net  closing  reign  1 — 
With  crimson  indignation  blown. 

She  rises,  drops  her  fan,  and  tnen 
Retires  to  one  sweet  friend  alone, 

For  comfort  from  the  ways  of  men. 

Within  a  neighbouring  chamber  where 

A  casement  shows  the  garden's  green. 
And  Yotiye  nosegays  scent  the  air, 

A  round  and  polished  disk  is  seen ; 
A  wondrous  sphere  across  whose  glass 

A  shifting  Bibyl-lustre  flies ; 
And  through  wnose  sky  the  spirits  pass 

That  reign  o'er  human  destmies : — 
Around  this  mystic  world  of  light 

All  treasures  of  the  east  are  strewn ; 
Rich  caskets,  urns  of  water  bright^ 

And -vases,  silver  as  the  moon ; 
There  meteoric  opals  slow 

By  jacinth  jewels  that  restrain 
The  airy  scarrs  fantastic  flow, 

Or  swelling  shawl  of  Persian  grain  : 
Bright  buckles  too,  that  wink  ifstirred. 

And  pearly  drops,  pale  with  the  fear 
Of  burned  whisperings  being  heard 

Bv  other  than  their  rosv  ear  : 
And  watches  foreordained  to  keep 

Sweet  time  with  hearts  whereon  they  lie, — 
Gems  that  from  laughing  ribbons  peep, 

And  ringS)  with  mott<^  like  a  sigh. 

Before  this  shrine,  with  blossoms  decked. 

The  thoughtful  priestess  many  an  hour, 
Was  wont  in  silence  to  reflect 

Upon  the  secret  springs  of  power ; 
What  colours  best  in  love-knots  blow? 

'  How  far  the  bodice  may  allow 
The  charmed  bosom  to  outsnow 

The  whiteness  of  the  fragrant  brow. 
What  jewels  suit  the  pensive  face, 

Or  how,  to  catch  a  morning  eye. 
The  cherry  ribboned  cap  may  grace 

One  cheek  in  sidelong  coquetry. 
So  now  she  comes  as  ortentmies 

Before  she  sought  this  pensive  shade, 
'Mid  trinkets  tinkling  golden  chimes 

And  rustling  sotmas  of  rich  brocade : 
With  quick  white  hand  she  bolts  the  door ; 

Then  toward  the  chamber's  lustrous  end 
Drawls  a  pit  chair  along  the  floor. 

And  swift  confronts  her  mystic  friend. 

Lo!  sweet  as  summer  rainbows  rise. 

From  clouds  that  pale  in  partial  night, 
Within  the  mirror's  silver  skies 

A  beauteous  vision  meets  her  sight ; 
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Throug;h  glossy  braids  the  noonlights  win 

A  shining  path,  until  they  swenre 
Down  to  the  dimple  on  the  chin, 

And  round  the  proud  lip's  vermeil  cunre : 
like  grains  of  joyous  cola  that  lie 

Within  some  asure  fountain's  brim 
Rich  flecks  of  laughter  in  her  ^e, 

Glow  from  the  depths  of  violet  dim. 
And  gleamy  graces  softly  play 

O'er  rofl^  mouth,  and  finger  fine^ 
Like  aiiy  orops  of  sunny  spray, 

Or  buDbles  on  a  vase  of  wine : 
But  though  around  the  forehead's  height 

Beam  sparkling  wit  and  fair  finesse, 
Aa  little  can  they  drown  its  light 

Of  sweet  entrancing  tenderness^ 
Ab  can  the  snows  that  flush  awhile 

In  Persia's  westering  de^  of  day. 
Or  roses  pale  that  faintly  smile 

In  londy  fields  of  calm  Cathay 
Outparagon  the  human  hues, 

That  flush  the  rounded  neck,  and  break 
In  tender  colours,  soft  as  dews, 

From  balmy  ambush  in  her  cheek. 

In  studious  peruse  thus  awhile. 

O'er  that  sweet  faoe  she  bendi^  and  tries 
Its  varied  lights  of  scorn  and  smile. 

And  all  her  blue  orbs*  archeries; 
Until  at  length  a  pride  supreme 

Along  the  imperial  forehead  breaks, 
And^  as  from  out  some  sumptuous  dream 

Rich  music  undulates,  she  speaks : — 

*  Ah !  must  she  now  for  ever  move 

Secure  irom  pleasure's  dear  alarms. 
Leave  triumphk  toasts,  the  wit  and  love 

That  glowed  like  stars  around  her  charms ; 
Now  fold  within  a  homely  hive 

Her  wines,  resigning  drearilv. 
Those  wandering  flights  'mid  flowers  that  give 

To  maiden  days  their  sweet  esprit : — 
The  whispers  sighed  through  vaporous  scents 

Of  tea  boards  decked  with  ricn  jajmn, 
The  kisses  blown  for  compliments 

From  cover  of  the  pictured  fan ; 
Charmed  chat  in  antichambers  lone, 

Delicious  dangers  on  the  stair. 
When  guardians  for  a  space  had  gone 

To  seek  and  call  the  distant  chair ; 
Swift  meanings  shot  from  eye  to  eye^ 

Light  pressures,  glossed  with  pfuiong  bow, 
And  sweet  adieus,  masked  in  a  high 

Deceptive  seriousness  of  brow; 
Still  hours  at  church  when  Queensborou^^'s  Oraoe, 

Presents  his  open  book  of  praver, 
Which  she  regsraing^  flnds  her  face 

Reflected  in  the  mirror  there ; 
And  all  the  scenes  of  freak  and  wit, 

As  when  the  matron  coterie 
Collect  with  closed  doors^  and  quit 

For  cordials  strong  theur  tedious  tea ; 
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When  evety  jewall'd  boeom  shtkea, 

Ab  Myrra  loses  brooch  and  ring ; 
Her  watck  and  Negro  page,  and  stakes 

Her  hustiand's  title  on  tne  King, 
While  Lady  Betty  with  a  glass 

Of  citron  waters  held  on  nigh, 
Toasts  pretty  fellows  as  they  pass 

Her  window  firom  the  tavern  nigh  : 
Friia !  who's  Sir  Topas,  that  her  eyes 

Should  ever  droop  to  his  rebuke, 
When  she,  with  half  a  dozen  sighs, 

Could  win  the  hearts  of  Earl  and  Duke  1 
What  maid  or  dame  at  rout  or  court 

Shows  courage  such  as  she  pretenos  t 
Has  she  not  turned  her  foes  to  sport, 

And  made  her  veiy  rivals,  Mends  1 
Nor  heeded  satirists  who  sneer 

In  pointed  sent^ice  when  they  mark 
The  patch  diqplaoed,  and  hint  the  dear 

Undrapes  her  prudeiy  in  the  dark ; 
But  still  would  deal  her  dainty  tridn, 

If  bilious  Pope  were  by,  or  though 
Galm  Addison  nimself  shotdd  fix 

His  grey  glance  on  her  furbelow; 
Well  conscious  that  a  smile  or  sigh 

Would  rout  an  army  of  such  folk, 
And  restinff  on  her  coquetiy 

To  kill  l£e  gravest  with  a  joke." 

Thus  reasoning  with  her  glass,  an  hour 

Concentred  m  a  minute,  flies : 
Self  knowledge  gravitates  in  power; 

The  beauteous  logic  of  her  eyes 
Disjpels  his  claim  ;  rich  blushes  still 

Flame  forth  to  n^ative  his  suit ; 
A  smile  but  seems  to  make  her  will 

Unalterably  resolute; 
And  if  his  image  crossed  her  trance. 

Resentful  as  some  iiyured  ehost, 
Her  favourite  dimple  caught  her  gUmco, 

And  in  its  ripple,  he  was  lost 
But  hark !  upon  the  panelled  frame, 

A  knuckle  taps,  and  o'er  and  o'er, 
Imnatiendf  her  serving  dame 

Ories^-**MadainL  madam,  ope  the  door! 
Oh !  what  a  man  Sir  Topaz  is ! 

The  brightest,  best  of  lovers  he ; 
The  town  nas  not  his  match,  I  wis. 

For  riches,  truth,  and  constancy; 
Oh !  hasten,  hasteiL  for  I  bear 

A  jewel  box  and  mUet-douz 
Scented  with  amber— or  I  err, 

And  both,  sweet  mistress,  both  for  you." 

Scajce  were  the  diamonds  and  the  wit, 

In  box  and  bUIet  ope'd  and  read, 
When  'mid  the  fimcies  love  relit. 

Disdain,  and  Pride,  and  Reason  fled ; 
And  with  a  pensive  musing  smile 

That  far  outshone  her  jewels'  ray, 
She  views  in  fancied  dreams  awhile 

The  splendours  of  the  nuptial  day : — 
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When  robed  in  cloudB  of  richest  lace, 

*Mid  bridesmaid  vassals,  line  on  line, 
Along  admiring  aisles  she*!!  jpace — 

The  bounteous  i>rieste8s  oi  the  shrine : 
Before  the  altar  rails  shall  press 

The  loftiest  jfden  that  king  has  crowned ; 
Confusions  of  rich  carriages 

Shall  fill  the  streets  for  miles  around. 
At  night  the  braaer  streaming  flames. 

Shall  mark  the  bridegroom^  festal  house, 
Where  London's  brightest  wits  and  dames 

Shall  join  in  dances  and  carouse  ; 
Where  some  ^^reat  Duke  shall  rise  and  stand 

'Mid  listenmg  lords,  and  swear  that  he 
Had  rather  own  her  snowy  hand 

Than  win  an  Orient  empery : 
Then,  bending  with  a  grace  sublime, 

Shall  press  his  star,  and  call  her  name 
'Mid  tankards  nused  o'erhead,  and  time 

The  bursts  of  jubilant  acdaam, 
Whose  echoes  through  St  James'  shall  ring, 

And  o'er  the  slumbering  cily  drift 
The  while  that,  westward  tiurryinff 

The  bridal  chariot  sure  and  swin^ 
By  rows  of  elm,  and  hostels  old, 

And  peaked  gables  o'er  the  park. 
And  wide  green  down  with  fire  and  fold. 

And  glassy  stream  and  forest  dark 
Bolls  Castleward,  as  glimmering  day 

Tinctures  the  east  with  rosy  air, 
And  sets  the  vestal  crescent's  ray. 

Beyond  the  full-leaved  woodlands  there. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history  deeds  of  Wilhelm  TelL  On  the  other 

an  episode  more  popular  than  that  re-  hand,  the  tradition,  such  as  it  is  ac- 

lating  to  Wilhelm  Tell.   The  myriads  cepted  by  the  generality  of  touriusts  and 

of  tourists,  who  now  more  than  ever,  by  the  ^preat  mass  of  the  Swiss  people, 

since  steam-power  brings  them  to  the  harmonizes  with  the  characteristics  of 

very  foot  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  Alpine  poetry,  as  weU  as  the  rude  dii- 

annually  flock  to  give  a  hasty  glance  valric  spirit  or  its  people ;  and  the  res- 

on  the  same  passes  and  valleys,  return,  toration  of  the  realfacts  on  the  subject^ 

elated  with  their  rapid  Ravelling,  throu^  historical  researches,  if  it 

before  all  the  chapels  erected  to  the  strips  TeU  of  his  historical  importance 

memory  of  Tell.    With  the  great  ma-  leaves  untouched  the  pure  heroism  of 

iority  of  them,  Tell  is  the  deliverer  of  the  men  who  effected  the  revolution  of 

his  country— a  Swiss  hero,  who  roused  1306.  History  shows  tiie  Swiss  people 

his  countrymen  to  a  successful  insur-  of  tiiat  age — at  the  cradle  of  their 

lection,  because  he  had  been  ordered  liberty— «uch  as  they  have  proved 

by  a  brutal  governor  to  bow  before  a  themselves   through  the  course  of 

hat;  and  on  his  refusing  to  do  so,  to  times,  through  a  variety  of  vicissi- 

fdiootan  apple  on  the  head  of  his  son,  tudes  and  aggressions,  to  this  very 

in  consequence  of  being  celebrated  for  day.   Their  characteristics  have  never 

his  skill  with  the  cross-bow.    Yet,  chanced  ;  their  love  of  libertv,  their 

there  are  few  events  in  history  more  attachment  to  the  fiatherlana,  their 

douded  over  by  legendary  exaggera-  pride  of  their  Alps,  are  unalterable, 
tions  than  those  coimeeted  with  the       And,  is  there  anything  more  ma- 
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rection  of  a  few  pastoral  valleys.  The  cixcumstances  that  may  explain  this 

belief  in  TeU  has  been  so  excessive  anomaly.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  on  the 

among  the  Swiss — so  much  a  fact  they  sources  of   Swiss    history,    namely, 

had  at  heart — that  any  one  among  Riiss.  Etterlin,  Stumpf  and  TschuoL 

them  who  would  have  dared  to  ex-  whicn  have  been  admirably  analysed 

press  a  doubt  as  to  its  truth,  would  by  Kopp.    It  will  be  seen  with  what 

nave  been  considered  as  traitor  to  his  facility  thev—  and  the  latter  especially 

country.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ad-  —accept  the  various  traditions,  and 

versaries  of  Tell's  tradition  abandon  what  aifferenoe  there  exists  between 

themselves  to  a  sweeping  denial,  be-  their  statements  and  others — namely, 

cause  the  same  adventure  is  related  the  most  ancient  docimients,  two  or 

bv  Saxo,  in  his  Scandinavian  Chroni-  which,  being  the  most  ancient  and 

cle,  without  thinking  that  a  similarity  respectable,  claim  our  first  attention  : 

in  the  traditions  may  exist  among  dif-  they  are  the  ^'Special  History  of  Berne" 

ferent  nations  without  plagiarism  on  bv  Eonrad  Justinger,  and  a  general 

either  side — ^that  the  two  stories  are  chronicle  of  Johannes,  a  monk  of 

not  precisely  similar.     Thev  forget  Winterthur. 

that  the  Swiss  story  was  widely  spread  Justinger^  a  native  of  Berne,  was 
and  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  Alpine  appointed,  m  1391,  secretary  to  the 
regions  long  before  the  appearance  of  great  council,  and  in  1411,  one  of  the 
the  Danish  narrative,  ana  that  such  a  writers  of  the  city.    He  died  in  1426, 
coincidence  does  not  justify  the  rejec-  so  that  he  lived  during  a  considerable 
tion  of  other  decisive  grounds  and  do-  portion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and, 
cuments.  Oral  traditions  are  the  only  may  be  considered  as  a  very  near  con- 
records  of  the  ori^n  and  cradle  of  temporaiy  of  Tell.    In  1420,  he  was 
nations;  their  traditions  must  subse-  desired  by  the  Republic  of  Berne  to 
quently  traverse  the  religious  and  write  a  history  of  his  native  country, 
poetical  efiiisions  of  an  infant  peoi)le,  and  executed  his  task  in  the  form  of 
Dy  whom  their  truth,  blended  with  a  chronicle,  which  he  brings  down 
mythical  embellishments,  are  saved  to  the  year  1420.   He  is  not  tree  from 
from  oblivion.    In  the  course,  move-  the  defects  of  a  chronicler,  namely,  the 
ments,  and  progress  of  time,  when  a  absence  of  criticism,  as  well  as  of  the 
people  emerge  m)m  infancy  and  be-  investi^tion  of  events,  with  a  great 
come  an  organized  nation,  they  mani-  simplicity ;  but  his  work  is  of  import- 
fest  a  yearning  for  something  positive  ance  in  the  annals  of  the  Swiss  Uon- 
about  their  mstory ;  they  no  longer  federation.    He  must  have  been  held 
feel  satisfied  with  tame  traditions,  in  much  estimation  to  be  intrusted 
uncertain  legends;  they  endeavour  to  by  his  native  city  with  such  an  hon- 
construct  for  themselves  a  brilliant  onrable  char|[e ;  he  had  the  advan- 
historical  origin,  and  earnestly  seek  tage  of  participating  in  all  public 
amonff  their  early  traditions  the  mate-  affairs,  wnich  gives  weight  to  his  nar- 
rials  for  an  historical  edifice.    Such  rative,  while  the  msgority  of  medieval 
was  the  case  with  the  people  of  Swit-  chroniclers  were  ecclesiastics,  living 
zerland.     When,  by  tneir  undaunted  in  monastic  ceUs,  from  which  they 
heroism,  their  fatnerland  had  attained  seldom  stirred,  and  could  not,  there- 
a    lofty  position,  they  commenced,  fore,  have  a  clear,  free,  practical  com- 
through  chronicles  and   documents,  prehension    of   the    a^tations   and 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  history,  movements  of  the  world.    Justinger, 
bat  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  easy  on  the  contrary,  mixed  all  his  life 
to  establish  a  clear  distinction  between  with  state  and  political  transactions, 
the  poetical  tradition  and  the  histori-  and  evinces  mucn  judgment  and  clear- 
taX  facta,  and  when  it  was  almost  im-  ness  of  conception.     G.  E.  Haller 
possible  not  to  mix  both.     It  has,  (Biblioth.    der   Schweizergeschichte) 
therefore,  been  difficult  to  separate  and  Kopp,  in  his  collection  of  docu- 
the  two  elements^  lesend  and  history,  ments  (Lucerne,  1835),  consider  him  as 
in  the  case  of  Wilh^m  Tell,  as  mate-  one  of  the  most  trustworthy,  valuable 
rial  divergences  exist  in  the  chronicles,  authorities  in  history.     Now,  Justin- 
For  instance,  it  is  not  an  insignificant  ger  gives,  in  his  terse,  old  German 
fact  that  those  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  style,  a  brief  account  of  the  Revolu- 
tury  are  silent  on  many  events  and  tion  of  1308,  and  of  the  battle  of 
actionis  described  by  the  writers  of  a  Morgarten,  but  is  silent  upon  TelL 
Bubsequent  age ;  there  are,  however,  A  contemporary  does  not  mention  tha 
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nuuerty  whikt  the  douds  that  Bonthem  portion  of  the  lake  of  Laoem 
aarround  them  are  oonyulaed  \sy  the  were  under  the  aozerainty  of  Rudolf 
tempest     Switzerland  is  the   only  of  Hapsburg,  himself  a  Swiss  noble- 
eountiy  in  which  the  republican  prin-  man  of  the  canton  of  Aarau,  before  he 
ciple  lias  gained  an  abaolutey  complete  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany: 
victoiy  over  feudalism.  The  inhabitants  of  those  valleys  were 
Coimictsbetweenthemunicipalities  bound  by  a  federal  tie.    When  they 
and  feudaliBm  were  almost  general  in  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Europe    during  the  thirteenth  and  Emperor  Rudolf,  the^  felt  some  mis- 
fourteenth  centuries,  but  nowhere,  we  givings  as  to  the  disturbances  that 
bdieve,  were  their  results  so  deeply  might  follow,  in  oonseqtnence  of  the 
and  permanently  marked  as  in  Switz-  succession  to  the  imperial  thron&   A 
erland.  Inld08,ahandfulofpeaBant&  document  forgotten  in  the  archives^ 
amongwhomwasWilhelmTeUyformed  and  published  at  Basle  in  170Q,  con- 
a  conspimcy  to  resist  oppression.  The  sists  of  an  account  of  their  meeting  oa 
results  of  tnat  insurrection  had  a  du*  this  occasion.  Its  tenor  is  interestm^ 
ration  of  170  years,  and  it  was  only  because  it  testifies  the  degree  of  aX- 
tenninated  hf  the  annihilation  of  the  legiance  which  bound  them  to  the 
most  powerftd  emjMre  that  was  then  empire.  It  states  that  the  men  of  the 
in  Europe.    And  of  what  importance  valley  of  Uri  had  the  pre-eminence, 
oould  be  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria  the  in  consequence,  no  doubt  of  the  estt- 
small  ^bute  of  three  poor  cantons  %  mation  in  which  the  Freikerm  of  At- 
Why  should  the  Swiss  have  proved  tinghausen  was  held—that  thesemen 
so  long  indomitable  in  their  resist-  camealonswith  those  of  Schwiti  and 
anee  f    llie  historical  truth  is,  that  XJnterwalden,  and,  in  expectation  of 
the  principal  cause  of  that  mighty  bad  times,  bound  themselves  to  sue- 
■trugsde  was  the  antagonism  between  cour  each  other  at  any  cost,  with  all 
feuSuism  and  the  municipalities :  it  their  power  and  means,  if  any  of 
was  a  long  war  of  principles.    Hence  them  was  exposed  to  violence  or  in- 
the  sreater  interest  that  belongs  to  justice.   The  articles  of  this  mmitive 
the  Svrilss  Revolution,  if  comnarod  to  federacy  are  as  follows : — '*  Whoever 
the  other  insurrections  of  tne  four-  has  a  master,  must  obey  him  duti- 
teenth  century.    Its  historv  has  been  iuU^r.  The  ob;|ect  of  their  union  is  to 
related  in  various  chronicles,  all  of  receive  in  their  valleys  no  master  who 
which   had  been  thrown  into   the  is  not  their  countryman,  or  anjr  one 
riiade,  or  fallen  into  utter  oblivion,  who   has  purchased   his  ftmctiona. 
when,  at  the  commencement  of  this  Among  the  confederates,  every  con* 
oentury,  the  extensive  and  graphic  tention  must  be  adjusted  through  the 
History  of  the  Federal  States,  by  wisest    Whoever  will  kill,  or  rob,  or 
Johann  Von  Muller,  the  Thucyoides  act  treacherously,  will  be  judged  for 
of  Switzerland,  made  its  appearanca  his  crime,  and  whoever  protects  him 
His  genius,  patriotism,  and  eloquence,  will  be  banished.    All  must  obey  the 
the  abundance  of  his  researches,  the  judge   in  the  valley,  or  the  confe- 
mass  of  documents  which,  by  his  in-  derates  will  take  compensation  for 
dustiy,  have  been  made  to  contribute  his  obstinacy.    K  in  internal  dissen- 
to  his  work,  justly  phice  him  amons  sions,  one  party  will  not  accept  and 
the  most  illustrious  historians,  and  submit  to  justice,  all  the  others  must 
deservedly  entitle  him  to  the  admi-  help  the  adverse  part^.    These  ordi- 
ration  and  gratitude  of  the  Swiss,  his  nances  for  the  general  good,  oughts  if 
countrymen,  to  whose  history  he  has  God  wills  it,  to  be  eternal'' 
raised  so  noble  a  monument     Al-  In  the  meantime.  Albeit  had  been 
though  no  historian  can  be  wholly  elected  to  succeed  his  fether  on  the 
without  blemishes,  although  the  course  imperial  throne,  and  was  exerting  his 
of  time  often  reveals  documents  which  utmost  efforts  in  Qermany,  in  order 
change  the  aspect  of  facts  and  events,  to  force  back  to  the  imperial  sway 
Johann  Von  Muller  is,  nevertheless,  the  rebellious  feudal  states.  He  could 
the  hi^est  authority  on  Swiss  his-  not  brook  anv  limit  to  his  anthoritgr> 
toiv,  and  we  naturally  have  recourse  and  was  little  dispoeed  to  recognise 
to  him  for  our  sketch  of  the  events  any  freedom  amonff  the  people  who 
which  preceded  the  revolution  of  owed  alle^ance  to  nis  honsei    When 
130a  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  woody 
The  pastoral  districts  round  the  districts,  the  Waldstetten  we  hav« 
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ipeken  ot  he  sent  Von  Odiflenstein  his  policy  in  other  drcnmstances  in 

nd  Yon  li^tenberg  to  them,  with  other  lands.     The  goyemon  were 

apvessioiiBof  esteem  for  their  bravery  ordered  to  inhabit  the  country ;  Lon- 

ami  honesty  and  propositions  of  pro-  denberg  took  his  quarters  at  Samem, 

teetion  f»r  themselves  and  their  pos-  in  Unterwalden,  at  the  Castle  of  Bos- 

terity,  if  they  would  abandon  and  berg,  beautifully  situated  on  the  hilli 

make  over  to  his  rcml  house  their  close  to  the  town;  and  Gessler  bidlt 

hadsy  abbeys,  and  cLtuae;  addingthat  a  fortress,  a  Twingko/^  at  Altori;  in 

tiiey  could  never  resist  the  powerful  UrL 

avms  of  his  Miyesty,  son  of  the  great       The  imperial  governors  exercised 

Boddf ;  stating  also,  that  it  was  not  great  severity.     They  laid  a  hmvy 

firom  a  darire  of  taking  away  their  toll  on  importation,  forbidding  ezpor- 

1k)ckB  or  oblfldning  momj  from  them,  tation  in  the  neighbouring  mstncta 

hat  that  tibe  great  Rudolf  had  im-  The  inhabitantsof  those  peaeefiil  val- 

presMd  the  En^)eror  with  their  worth  leys  suffered  much,  sucn  restrictive 

and  biavery,  and  that  he  would  lead  measures  violating  their  old  rights. 

them  to  victory,  and  enrich  them  with  They  resolved  to  send  messengers  to 

booty.  the  Emperor,  with  respectful  expres* 

'riie  Fraherm  and  people  of  the  sions  of  their  grievances.    These  en- 

Waldstetten  rn^ed,  that  th^  knew  voys  did  not  see  the  sovereigiL  whose 

wdl  aad  woold  ever  remember  how  representatives  gave  themnono])e  <tf 

mach  the  kte  emperor  had  been  a  obtaining  justice,  nor  a  word  of  con- 

aood  sovereign  and  governor,  and  that  solation.  It  was  evident  that  Albert's 

uey  would  always  think  well  of  his  intention  was  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 

nee;  but  that  they  loved  the  state  of  Waldstetten,  in  order  to  he  ju^iiSed 

thin^i  in  their  vaUeys  such  as  it  had  in  afterwards  crushing  them.     The 

been  w^  their  others, — would  per-  Swiss  had  ever,  hitherto,  lived  in  a 

mSi  ia  eontlnning  it :  and  that  the  Em-  state  of  calmness— passing  tranquilly 

peror  was  requested  to  confirm  it,  as  their  days  with  their  floclu,  in  the 

lii  ik^ier  had  dona    After  this  pro-  blessed  enjoyment  of  peace ;  they  had 

teitatlna.  they  sent  Werner,  Landa-  ever  met  with  favour,  iustioe,  and 

maaii  of  the  men  of  Uri,  to  the  im-  honour,  at  the  hands  or  the  Emperor, 

periid  eoort^  in  order  to  obtain  the  but  they  now  beotme  agitatra  by 

eonfinnatioDof  tiieirlibertieSb  Albert  doomy  forebodinm.     The   Herr  m 

was  *"flfp^  hi  a  distant  war,  and  his  Attin^hausen,  Walter  Furst,  was  dis- 

aflairs  left  in  the  hands  of  subordi-  tingmshed  among  these  simple  fopvtr 

Werner  obtained  nothing  sa-  lations  for  his  wisdom,  experience, 


Hefiustory.    The  Yallev  of  Schwitz,  his  wealth  and  noble  blood,  and  also 

therafine,  made  an  alliance  of  ten  for  his  devotedness  to  his  country. 

nan  wiUi  €hraf  Honberg,  who  was  He  was  highlv  respected  in  his  vallev, 

aosftile  to  the  imperial  ascendan^r.  as  well  as  Werner  Stauffacher,  m 

Snbseqnepilyy   however^  there  was  Schwitz,  and  several  others  eqimlly 

another  meetmff  of  the  jfreiherm  and  devoted  to  the  f re^om  of  their  native 

men  of  the  Wiudstetten.    Unwilling  land.     The  people,  dwdling  in  nu« 

to  hseak  their  allegianoe,  and  wishing  merous  villages,  most  houses  of  which, 

to  lemais  obedient  to  Austria,  accord-  like  those  of  the  ancient  Germans, 

iQg  to  their  constitution,  they  sent  an  stood  on  rich  meadows,  or  on  beauti- 

eavoy  to  Albert,  requesting  him  to  ful  hills,  b^  the  side  of  lovely  mur- 

five  tibem  an  imperial  governor.  The  muring  spnnps,  were  deeply  attached 

Emptor  immediately  deroatched  to  to   the  habits,   manners,   ideas   of 

the  Waldstetten,  Herman  Gessler  and  their  fathers.    They  felt  an  instinc- 

Benogar  'n  von  Landenberg,  knights  tive  repugnance  to  eveiy  novelty,  ac  • 

of  ancient  houses.    Both  were  noto-  customed,  as  they  were,  to  a  great 

riooa  for  their  coarseness.    The  val-  uniformily  of  existence  in  their  rural 

kya  weie  ^ven  up  to  men  whose  op-  pursuits.    They  were  generally  silent 

pRsoon  eould  not  avoid  leading  to  a  and  solitary,  remaining  in  their  cot- 

fevoH.  There  is  every  appearance  that  tages  in  cidm  repose  after  their  la- 

their  appointment  was  made  with  hours.     On  feast  or  holy  days  onlv 

tiiat. intention.     Albert  was  deter-  did  thev  mix  and  communicate  witn 

■diMEiii  to  annul  the  liberties  and  pri-  each  other,  when  all  the  people  of  the 

vilegea  of  the  mountaineers,  and  his  mountain  assembled  at  enurch.  Now, 

ipooeediiiga  were  in  acccrdance  with  iriiisperings  about  their  grievances. 
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and  the  iignstioe  tbey  were  exposed  his  friend  Walter  Furst,  in  UrL    He 

to,   -pBased  from  mouth  to  mouth,  there  found  concealed,  a  young  man 

They  looked  up  in  vain  to  their  vene-  whose  sad  adventure  was  relied  to 

rated  patriarens,  in  their  keen  sense  of  him  with  deep  emotion,  by  Walter 

the  wrong  sustained,  and  in  their  hope  Furst     This  young  man  was  related 

of  justice.  to  him;  his  name  was  Emi,  timns- 

The  persecutions  continued.  The  formed  of  late  into  Arnold.  He  dwelt 
ambition  or  wants  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Melchthal,  valley  of  the  Melch, 
rendered  new  taxations  necessaiy;  in  Unterwalden.  The  Melch  flows 
nevertheless,  the  people  of  the  Waid-  down  the  whole  length  of  this  sweet 
stetten  remained  within  the  limits  of  spot,  along  with  other  warbling 
Ifjgal  right  In  their  dnunering  in-  streams,  that  run  from  the  mountains; 
dii^tion,  they  still  respected  their  in  the  winter  the  sun  only  cheere  it 
liege  lord,  the  son  of  the  great  Ru-  during  three  hours.  Ther9  ia  no  ma- 
dolf.  But,  as  it  is  ever  the  case  with  sonry  in  the  district,  no  rich  harvest, 
worthless  men  in  possession  of  unu-  but,  it  is  a  heavenly  spot  in  nature, 
8ual  authority,  the  pride  of  the  impe-  inhabited  by  a  noble  race.  Lander- 
rial  governors  grew  daily  more  inso-  berg  passing  through  the  Melchthal, 
lent  Their  words  and  manners  in-  beheld  Erm  and  his  father  with  a 
suited  the  whole  peopla  They  spared  pair  of  fine  oxen  at  work ;  the  Gover- 
no  manifestation  of  their  scorn.  To  nor  observed,  that  those  peasants 
thenif  the  aged,  respected  heads  of  could  very  well  draw  the  plough 
Camihes  were  nothinff  more  than  a  themselves.  End  making  a  reply 
low  set  of  peasant-nobles.  One  day,  which  gave  offence,  Landenberg  or- 
as  Gessler  was  passins  bv  the  house  dered  the  fine  oxen  to  be  taken  away; 
of  Stauffacher,  and  beheld  a  comfort-  the  father  complained  with  vehemence 
able  dwelling,  well-built  in  wood,  of  this  act  of  outlawry;  tiie  blood  of 
and  painted  outside,  as  was  the  cus-  the  young  man  warming  up,  with  his 
tom,  with  mottoes,  names,  or  senten-  stick  he  broke  a  finger  of  one  of  the 
oea— brilliant  with  glazed  windows, —  rude  spoliators.  Enii  fled,  Init  aooa 
he  exclaimed  before  Stauffiacher —  heard,  at  Attinffhausen,  that  the  Qo- 
"  Can  one  allow  these  peasants  to  vemor  had  ordered  his  old  fath^s 
live  in  such  fine  houses."  In  Schwitz,  eyes  to  be  plucked  out  Stauffacher 
near  the  Lowerzer  See,  a  sub-gover-  and  Furst  now  deplored,  with  sorrow, 
nor,  Burgvogt,  outraged  the  daughter  that  all  right  and  justice  was  trodden 
of  a  man  of  Art ;  the  brothers  of  the  under  foot  At  the  same  time,  thejjr 
victim  killed  the  Buivvogt  and  fled,  believed  that  resbtance  could  not  fiul 
One  morning,  one  of  the  German  of  bringing  a  cruel  vengeance  over  the 
chiefs,  Wolfenschiess,  came  from  En-  Waldstetten.  But  death  was  prefer- 
gelbeig,  passing  on  the  Alzellen,  near  able  to  submission  to  an  ignominious 
the  many  cottages  on  the  brow  of  that  yoke.  They  concluded  that  each  must 
mountain,  he  beheld  on  the  flowery  sift  and  consult  his  friends  and  rela- 
meadow  the  beautiful  wife  of  Konrad  tions  :  and  they  resolved  to  meet 
vom  Baumgarten,  who  was  absent  secretly,  not  to  give  umbrage,  on  the 
The  Ucentiotts  conduct  of  the  rude  Griitli  (ground  where  bush  and  wood 
German  filled  her  with  shame  and  has  been  cleared)  a  little  solitaiymea- 
anguis^ :  she  fled,  sought  her  bus-  dow,  advancing  into  the  lake  of  the 
band,  Wlio  hastemng  back  in  a  par-  Yierwaldstetten,  accessible  by  water 
M^m  of  indignation,  struck  down  only,  and  over  wiiich  frowns  the  huge, 
Wolfenschiess  dead  with  his  axe.  steep  Mytenstein.  There^  in  the  stul- 
Baumgarten  fled  also ;  Gessler  as-  ness  of  ni^ht,  they  discussed  the 
sembled  his  men  to  Avenge  the  death  means  of  delivering  their  country ; 
of  his  eompanions.  In  the  meantime,  they  communicated  to  each  other 
StauflBEtcher  was  brooding  over  the  the  opinion  of  their  friends,  and  the 
envious  words  of  the  governor  about  progress  of  their  project  There,  sub- 
his  house ;  his  wife  also,  with  the  sequently,  Walter  Furst  brought  his 
antique  energy  which  gave  to  the  friends,  Stauffacher,  the  son  of  his 
If<m9efrauen  manly  sentiments,  sistei\  Yon  Rudenz,  of  Unterwalden, 
anxiously  foreboding,  urjy^ed  him  to  and  Melchtal,  to  whom  the  tradition 
anticipate  the  thr^tening  misfor-  has  left  the  name  of  his  native  Vfdley 
tune.  instead  of  his  family  name,  came  also 

Stauffacher  went  over  the  lake  to  accompanied  by  some  trustworthy 
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patriota  In  the  meantune,  the  Btern,  was  to  elapse  between  the  meeting  of 

sileni^  Bubdued  demeanour  of  the  peo-  the  Griitli  and  the  first  of  January, 

ple»  was  obserred  by  the  (Governors,  intended  to  be  a  state  of  lulling  torpor 

Theyhad  some  suspicions  of  the  meet-  and   apparent    resignation,    oeoune 

ings  of  the  men  of  tne  different  valleys;  deeply  a^tated  by  a  most  unenected 

biU,  the  more  the  position  of  the  con-  and  tragical  event :  Governor  uessler 

federates  of  the  Qriitli  became  dan-  was  kiUed  by  Wilhelm  Tell,  a  man 

gerous,  the  higher  rose  the  vigour  of  from  Burglen,  near  Altorf,  in  Uri. 

uieir  hearts,  and  their  resolute  deter-  Walter  Furst's  son-in-law,  and  one  or 

mination  to  be  free.  the  ten  whom  he  had  brought  to  the 

One  nic^t,  before  Saint  Martin's  GriitlL  Gessler,  from  a  capricious 
day  (1307),  FurstjMelchtal,  and  Stauf-  tyranny,  it  has  been  believed,  but 
&cher,  each  came,  acoompanied  by  more  probably,  informed  of  a  menac- 
ten  adjuncts  from  their  valley.  These  ing  agitation  among  the  people,  re- 
thirty  stout-hearted  men,  to  whom  solved  to  discover  those  who  were 
the  project  of  resistance  to  tyranny  disposed  to  resist  his  domination.  He 
had  been  revealed,  were  deeply  at-  baa  recourse  to  a  measure  not  unusual 
tached  to  their  ancient  liberty  and  to  in  those  ages.  He  ordered  a  hat.  re- 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood.  The  thir^-  presenting  the  ducal  dignity  of  Aus- 
three  patriots,  thus  assembled  at  the  tria,  to  be  fixed  in  the  souare  of 
Grutli,  fearless  of  the  imprial  power,  Altorf.  This  hat,  or  some  otner  head 
pressed  each  other's  hands,  with  beat-  xarb,  bearing  the  crest  or  arms  of  the 
mg  hearts,  and  swore,  in  the  face  of  rrince,  was  to  be  honoured  and  sa- 
6od  and  heaven,  to  live  and  die  ijp  luted  by  alL  It  would  thus  be  easy, 
sacred  friCTidship  1 — ^to  protect  in  their  from  their  demeanour,  to  discern  the 
valley,  Uie  innocent)  oppressed  people,  rebelliously  disposed.  Tell,  then  about 
and  not  to  estrange  any  of  the  rights  forty-seven  years  of  age,  scorned  to 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  to  endea-  honour  the  insignia  of  despotism,  and 
voor  that  the  Governors  with  their  the  hast^,  abrupt  expression  of  his 
men  and  soldiers  should  leave  the  feeling^  mduced  the  Governor  to  have 
mountains  without  the  shedding  of  a  him  seized  The  tyrant  knowing  him 
drop  of  blood,  and  to  leave  to  their  to  be  celebrated  for  his  sldU  witn  the 
posleri^,  pure  and  untoudied,  the  cross-bow,  ordered  him  to  shoot  an 
nb^ty  which  they  had  inherited  from  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  son, 
their  ancestors.  These  noble  men  pro-  stipulating  that  both  he  and  the  boy 
claimed  that  the  peasant  had  equal  would  be  put  to  death  in  the  case  of 
claims  to  the  unalterable  rights  of  a  refusal  The  anguish  of  the  father 
man,  as  the  Emperor.  Their  principle  need  not  be  described :  his  supplica- 
of  union  was,  each  for  all,  all  for  each,  tions  were  in  vain,  but  he  collected  all 
Such  was  their  democracy ;  they  did  the  powers  of  his  soul,  and  successfully 
not  understand  the  name  of  it,  but  struck  the  apple.  In  the  exultation 
practised  its  spirit  Such  were  the  of  his  excitement,  he  exdaimed  that 
mesa  of  Tin,  Schwitz  and  Unterwal-  God  was  with  him,  and  that  the  worst 
dea — brothers  in  heart,  before  they  would  have  happened  to  the  Grovemor 
could  form  a  political  familv.  The  pa-  if  he  had  killed  his  boy.  Gessler, 
triot-mountameers,  after  tneir  sacred  already  uneasy,  on  beholding  the  ex- 
oaUi,  unanimously  came  to  their  final  dtement  of  the  people  and  of  Tell's 
resolution*  The  first  day  of  the  numerous  friends,  resolved  to  keep 
January  following  (1308)  was  fixed  him  a  prisoner  in  Kussnach,  at  the 
upon  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  other  extremity  of  the  lake.  Accord- 
In  consequence  of  the  extreme  diffi-  ingly,  the  Governor,  with  his  guards, 
eulties  of  communication,  it  was  the  prisoner  in  fetters,  preceded  to 
agreed  that  each  district  would  light  the  barge  and  embarkea.  They  had 
a  blazing  fire  on  the  Alpine  summit  reached  the  portion  of  the  lake  not 
the  neamt  to  it,  as  a  signal  of  the  very  distant  firom  the  Griitli,  when 
success  of  the  enterprise.  Then,  all  suddenly  arose  the  dreaded  Fohn ;  a 
returned  to  their  homes,  and  calmly  southern  wind  of  an  extraordmary 
resumed  their  rural  labours,  remain-  violence,  that  passes  over  the  Gothart, 
ing  in  tranquil  expectation  of  the  so-  and  which,  if.  in  the  spring,  it  thaws 
lemn  day,  on  which,  ere  many  weeks,  beneficently  deep  snows  in  one  night, 
they  would  break  tneir  chains.  is,  on  the  other  hand,  terrible  in  its 

However,  the  space  of  time  that  fury,   when,  enclosed   between   the 
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moimtains,  it  throws  the  wayeB  of  affinnsthatthedeedofWilhehuTeil, 
tiie  narrov  lake,  hJ^h  and  deep,  gave  greats  ooun^e  to  the  men  of 
creating  liquid  mountains  and  abyfises,  the  Griitli,  while  the  <9ruel  authority 
echoing  fiercely  through  the  rocks,  and  vigilance  of  Landenbere  and  other 
Formerly^  the  nkrht  watches  were  chieftains,  became  natunJly  fiercer, 
doubled  when  the  Fohn  began  to  blow;  The  former  assertion  is  scarcely  ad- 
a  law  forbade  fires  in  houses ;  in  the  miasible.  The  league  of  the  patriote 
valleys,  hugestones  were  placed  on  the  must  have  been  greatiiv  endangered 
roofs.  Qessler  and  his  men  were  ter-  by  the  unexuected  muraer  of  Gressler, 
ror-strudc  and  bewildered:  but  Tell  unless  it  could  have  been  uiticipated, 
was  ^own  to  be  most  skilful  in  the  and  the  conspiracy  could  have  broken 
management  of  a  boat  on  such  emer-  out  at  the  same  time,  by  a  sudden  ex- 
genciaa,  while  he  was  thoroughly  plosion.  Butnolallremained tranquil: 
acquainted  with  every  comer  of  the  nothing  stirred  in  the  villages  ana 
lake,  and  gifted  with  great  muscular  vaUeys ;  and.  the  last  day  of  1307 
strength.  His  fetters,  therefore,  were  was  attained  with  unruffled  calm, 
taken  away,  and  he  was  ordered  to  throughout  the  country.  At  the  dawn 
take  the  government  of  the  boat  He  of  the  first  da^  of  1308,  however,  a 
directed  it  skilfully  towards  the  young  man  of  Unterwalden,  one  of 
plaUen  feli.  a  flat  surface  of  rocks,  the  thirtjr  of  the  Griitli,  obtained  ad- 
since  called  TelTs  plaUenj  close  to  mittanceintothe  castle  of  Bozberg  by 
which  was  afterwards  erected  a  cha-  the  means  of  a  rope,  hung  from  a  win- 
pel.  When  near  to  the  spot  he  darted  dow,  through  the  connivance  of  a  girl 
upon  it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  and  who 
and  hurled  back  the  boat  in  the  swell-  had  employment  and  a  room  in  that 
ing  waves.  Gressler  and  his  men  castle :  (this  is  the  episode  celebrated 
long  remained  bounding  to  and  fro  the  by  the  people  of  Unterwalden,  when 
shore ;  the  storm  suosiding,  they  they  sing  about  Joggeli  and  Anneli.) 
finally  reached  the  extremity  of  the  The  youth  afterwards  drew  up,  by 
lake,  and  taking  their  hcMses,  bent  the  same  means,  twenty  friends  who 
their  way  towards  the  castle  of  Kuss-  were  waiting  in  the  ditch.  They  in- 
nach,  on  the  circuitous  road  that  stantly  surprised  and  silently  seized 
leads  to  it  the  commander  of  the  tower,  with  his 
Wilhelm  Tell,  after  his  escape,  guards  and  servants,  whom  they  im- 
climbed  over  the  mountain,  wandered  prisoned ;  every  thing  remaining  out- 
in  Schwit^  and  finally  placed  him-  wardly  quiet  and  undisturbed,  m  ex- 
self  behind  a  bush  or  large  tree,  on  pectation  of  other  events.  Some  hours 
the  elevated  part  of  the  ascending  after,  as  Landenberg  emeiged  from 
road  to  Kussnach.  over  which  Gressler  the  castle  of  Rozberg  to  go  to  mass, 
must  pass,  called,  from  its  declivity,  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  people, 
the  hollow  road.  There  he  awaited  who  brought  their  offering  of  hares, 
his  victim,  and  the  latter  advancing  calves,  and  fowls,  as  a  new  year's  finit, 
up  slowlv,  tell  mortally  wounded.  The  according  to  the  old  custom.  The 
arrow  of  a  free  man,  says  Zschokke,  Governor  welcoming  it,  ordered  t^e 
struck  the  heart  of  a  tyrant  Johann  men  to  bring  them  into  the  castle  : 
von  Muller  observes,  that  Hermann  in  the  mean  time,  one  of  tiiose  who 
Gessler  died  before  the  hour  fixed  were  concealed  in  the  tower  blew  a 
for  the  freedom  of  the  country;  but  horn ;  it  was  the  signal  agreed  upon, 
that  no  one  who  feels  how  intoler-  whereon  each  having  fixed  hastuy  a 
able  must  have  been  to  a  fiery  soul  blade  at  the  end  of  his  stick,  rushed 
the  scorn  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  on  Landenberg  and  all  the  inhabitants 
the  fatherland,  will  disapprove  the  ofthe  castle,  and  made  them  prisoners, 
deed — ^that  it  was  not  according  to  The  whole  Unterwalden  was  soon  in 
established  laws,  but  that  sixnilar  commotion,  and  every  agent  of  tyranny 
actions  at  Athens,  and  Rome,  and  was  captured.  During  the  same  day, 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  have  been  the  Twmghof  was  surprised  and  taken 
celebrated — ^that,  in  the  same  way.  by  the  men  of  Uri,  and  Stauffacher 
in  these  times,  when  a  tyrannical  having  assembled  all  the  people  of 
power  over  the  ancient  freedom  of  Schwitz  at  Lowerzer,  they  swarmed 
a  peaceful  people  cannot  be  borne  round  the  fort  of  Schwanau,  which 
any  longer,  such  men  become  the  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance.  On 
instruments  of  retribution.     Muller  the  evening  immense  fires,  like  splen- 
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did  metooiv,  blued  on  eTei^acoessibto  The  enemy  nshl^  and  disorderly  mrii- 
Alpine  mountain,  annotmcing  to  the  ed  upon  the  Swiss,  aad  their  horses 
inhabitants  of  every  hill  and  dale  of  soon  oecoming  entangled  in  the  mud 
tiie  Waldjrtetten,  tint  th^  were  free,  and  reeds,  the  patriots  fell  upon  them 
Hie  greetings  and  rejoicings  were  like  an  ayalandie.  Nothing  oould 
houncUeaa.  Stani&icher  opened  his  resist  tiieir  fiuy.  In  a  few  hours  the 
house  to  an  his  companions.  Meldital  Duke  had  scarcehr  a  man  left,  and 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in  his  took  to  an  ignoble  flight  from  the 
Talley,  while  his  old  blind  father  immortal  field  of  Moigarten — the 
tiianKed  Qod  that  he  was  still  liying;  Marathon  of  Switeeiland  The  hat- 
Walter  Furst  returned  to  his  home  tie  ofMorgarteii,when1^e  Swiss  were 
where  the  Uri  men  flocked  in  high  not  yet  organimd  as  a  nation,  when 
glee,  wben,  says  Muller,  he  especially  tiiev  were  unskilled  in  warfare,  rolled 
and  openly  honoured  tiie  husoand  of  back  the  (Germanic  aggressions  for  a 
his  daughter,  Wilhelm  Tell  In  the  length  of  time.  Had  it  been  lost, 
explosion  of  their  exultation,  however.  Clennany  and  Germanism  might  have 
these  jmoi  respected  eveiy  right  ana  absorbed  that  fair  land,  and  annihiiat- 
every  intHierty !  not  a  drop  of  blood  ed  its  nationality.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
was  sneo.  The  foreign  oppressors  decisiyebattle,as  much  so  as  the  battle 
were  made  to  swear  never  to  return,  of  Marathon :  and  we  cannot  explain 
and  ordered  to  go  back  to  their  own  the  reasons  wnich  induced  the  industri- 
ooontry.  From  that  time  the  Wald-  ous  author  of  the  fifteen  decisive  bat- 
stetten  received  the  appellation  of  ties  (Professor  Creasy),  to  refuse  to  it 
Sdiweiseiiand,  in  honour  to  Schwits,  the  honour  of  bein^  included  in  his 
because  it  had  been  tiie  most  pro-  work,  whilst  we  bebeve  that  a  few  of 
minent  in  patriotism,  decision,  and  those  which  he  introduces  were  not 
eoem  on  the  occasion.  The  follow-  wholly  decisive,  and  one  of  them  espe- 
ing  %mday  all  the  Swiss  assembled  cially  (Karl  Martel),  so  little  so,  tnat 
aro  swore  soksmly  to  remain  eter-  there  are  very  fair  grounds  mentioned 
sbUt  allied.  by  Michelet  and  Sismondi,  which 
rofr  several  months  the  Swiss  re- »  would  justify  the  belief  that  this  de- 
main^d  without  any  tidings  from  the  cisive  oattle  has  never  been  fought 
kttd  of  their  former  tymnts.  The  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  in- 
Emperor  Albert,  however,  was  pre-  teresting  objects  of  study  in  history,  is 
paring  plans  of  T^igeance  when  he  was  the  simultaneous  idea  or  principle 
assassinated  by  his  nephew,  in  Argau,-  which,  at  the  same  period,  agitate,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  hilt  on  which  still  transform  into  heroic  bandsw  whole  po- 
firown  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Haps-  pulaticms,  distant  from,  ana  unknown 
burg,  the  cradle  of  his  family.  The  day  to,  each  other.  Popular  insurrectiona 
came,  1315,  when  his  hdr,  the  Duke  form  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
dT Austria,  was  in  a  position  to  claim  fourteenth  century;  and,  whilst  the 
ti^e  apanage  of  his  race,  and  force  the  Swiss  were  proclaiming  their  freedom, 
Swiss  to  a  terrible  reckoning  for  past  and  consecrating  it  for  ever,  at  Mor- 
outragesw  The  DukcL  proud  and  garten,  the  Scotch,  with  their  Bruce, 
hmve,  assembled  a  briluant  chivalry;  were  repelling  the  ferocious  aggression 
he  headed  his  host  with  confidence  ;  of  Edward  the  First  with  an  invincible 
he  had  round  him  a  Oessler  and  Lan-  perseverance.  After  Bruce  and  his 
denbeig,  bolii  thirsting  for  revenge,  force  had  been  decimated,  the  Scottish 
and  many  of  the  most  valorous  hero,  although  in  a  state  of  languor 
knights  of  Germany.  In  the  mean  from  fatigue  and  privations,  emerged 
lime  llie  confederates  were  not  slum-  from  the  desolate  Isle  of  Rachrin,  on 
bering :  400  men  from  Uri — 300  from  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
UntOTralden — 500  from  Schwite,  he  had  taken  refu{;e — attacked  and 
^|aoed  themselves  on  a  hill  between  defeated  the  Enghsh  twice  in  the 
Einsielden  and  Schwitz,  facing  the  spring  of  1307 ;  again,  on  a  memor- 
plain,  towards  which  the  Duke  and  able  day,  in  1308,  andfinally  in  June, 
nishost  were  bending  their  way.  The  1313,  at  Bannockbum.  UndoubtedlT 
brilliant  army,  dazzling  with  steel  and  the  Scottish  war  cannot  be  called, 
plnmes,  beheld  with  scorn  the  moun-  strictly  speaking,  a  popular  insurrec- 
tMueers.  closely  serried  in  solemn  tion,  smce  the  Sootcn  wei 


closely  serried  in  solemn  tion,  smce  the  Scotch  were  repelling 
slence-^tbe  silenoe  of  prayer,  when  an  invasion ;  nevertheless,  they  were 
ferventiy  swearing  to  conquer  or  dia    animated,  aa  well  as  the  Swiss,  by  the 
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same  hatred  of  foreign  maaten,  and  hath  thrived  so  that  he  deserves  the 

deep  love  for  their  nationality.  gratitude  of  posterity." 

Johann  von  MuUer,  in  his  brief  nar-       There  is  scarcely  any  event  in  his- 

rative  of  the  Swiss  revolution,  and  of  tory  so  interwoven  with  the  popular 

the  adventures  of  Wilhelm  Tell,  es-  feelings  as  the  traditional  records  re- 

tablishes  the  authenticity  of  all  his  lating  to  Wilhelm  Tell^  on  the  other 

statements  on  the  subiect  In  sundry  hand,  there  has  ever  existed  a  class  of 

notes,  he  adds  that  Tell  belonged  to  a  sceptics  who  readily  reject  as  a  myth 

respectable  family  of  Burslen :  that  evenr  traditional  testimony,  however 

he  nad  two  sons ;  that  the  nero  s  pos-  irrefragable  and  convincing  it  may 

terity  ceased  in  168^  in  the  male  hne,  appear  j  and,  moreover,  pobtical  pas- 

and  with  a  certain  verena,  in  the  fe-  sions,  either  of  an  excessive  democra- 

male  line,  in  1720 ;  still,  that  it  is  im-  tical  patriotism,  or  devotion  to  abso- 

possible  to  decide  with  precision  in  lutism,  have  made  the  story  of  Tell  an 

whatrelationeQiiphestood  with  regard  instrument  of  their  animosity.    We 

to  Walter  Furst ;  that  Tell,  fought  at  must  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  pure 

Morgarten^  and  lost  his  lif^  in  1354,  in  truth  in  this  history,  irrespective  of 

endeavourms  to  save  a  child  firom  a  an  exaggerated,  romantic  patriotism, 

flood  at  Burgien,  stating  as  an  indisput-  as  well  as  of  an  unreasonaole  soepti- 

able  testimony  of  all  he  advances,  that  cism.     We  must  separate  the  tradi- 

in  1388.  when  the  chapel  raised  on  tion  from  history,  and  see  how  far — 

Tell's  platte  was  inaugurated,  and  an  as  it  has  happened  so  often  in  the 

annuafdivine  service  established  at  the  history  of  the  world — circumstances 

Landsgemeindj  near  Altorf,  114  per-  of  little  import,  when  they  take  place, 

sons,  then  living,  solemnly  affirmed  graduallyexpand  in  narration  with  the 

that  they  had  known  Wilnelm  Tell,  course  of  time,  are  often  transformed 

When  the  Scandinavian  Chronicle  of  into  mere  fables,  while  they  penetrate 

SaxoGrammaticus  was  printed  for  the  slowly  into  the   domain  of  history, 

firsttimeinl486,containingtheadven-  contradictory  facts  becoming  embo- 

ture  of  the  Dane  Tocoo,  condemned  died  in  one  sole  person.    It  is  already 

tdso  by  the  king  to  shoot  an  apple  on  more  than  a  century  since  the  ques- 

the  h^Bbd  of  his  son,  clamorous  voices  tion  has  often  been  asked,  especially 

were  heard  asserting  that  the  person  in  Qermany,  what  was  recdly  the  part 

and  adventure  of  TeU  were  a  mere  taken  by  Tell  in  the  insurrection  of 

importation  from  the  north,  devoid  of  Switzerland  in  1308  ?  The  genius  and 

truth.  The  Swiss  historian  indignantly  noble  soul  of  Schiller  have  been  in- 

repels  such  an  audacious,  heartless  spiredby  the  subject ;  his  tragic  muse 

scepticism,  on  the  ground  that  similar  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  curiosity 

circumstances  may  take  place  in  an-  of  the  public,  a  vast  majority  of  which 

other  country  and  another  ase.  Head-  accepted  the  play  as  pure  history, 

duces  the  testimony  of  the  Chronicle  of  whilst  it  awoke  the  curiosity  of  the 

Elingenberg,  which  brings  its  narra-  learned  about  the  stoiy. 
tive  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth       The  Swiss  have  always  been  at- 

century ;  that  of  Russ,  a  Lucemer,  tached  to  the  memory  of  their  TeU  ; 

who  closes  his  book  in  1480,  with  a  he  is  to  them  the  hero  of  their  liberty ; 

Tellenlied ;  that  of  the  Lucerne  state  and  a  man  thus  honoured  during  ages, 

writer,  Etterlins,  who.  during  the  first  whose  slory  received  incessant  addi- 

moiety  of  the  fif teentn  century,  found  tions,  through  the  poetry  and  imagi- 

the  memory  of  Tell  living  in  every  nation  of  the  people,  becomes  unas- 

valley ;  Freudenberg's  Danish  fable ;  sailable ;  the  strangest  Ulusions  about 

Balthazar^s   Defence  of  TeU,  1760 ;  his  person  and  actions  ensua     The 

Emanuel  von   HaUer^s   Lecture   at  Swiss,  for  instance,  forget  that  Tdl, 

Berne,  in  1772 ;  and  finally  the  testi-  according  to  their  version,  must  have 

mony  of  the  114  persons  mentioned —  murderea  Gessler  from  benind  a  bush, 

aU  of  which  he  considers  as  irrefrag-  and  without  any  danger  to  his  own 

able  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  narra-  person ;  but  they  de^nd  their  hero 

tive  and  statements  about  WUhelm  with  an  over-ardent  zeal,  arising  per- 

TeU,    concluding    enthusiasticaUy —  haps  from  their  anxiety  of  attributing 

"  Most  truly  hath  this  hero  U ved,  and  a  brilliant  chivalric  commencement  to 

hath  Ghxi  been  thanked  for  his  deed  their  revolution,  which,  however  ercAt 

against  the  oppressor  of  the  Wald-  in  its  consequences,  was,  after  aU,  lit- 

stette ;  through  him  the  fatherland  tie  more  than  a  bloodless,  quiet  insur- 
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rection  of  a  few  paatoial  valleys.  The  drcumstances  that  may  explain  this 

belief  in  Tell  has  been  so  excessive  anomaly.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  on  the 

among  the  Swiss — so  much  a  fact  they  sources  of   Swiss   history,    namely 

had  at  heart — ^that  any  one  among  Eiis&  Etterlin,  Stumpf  and  Tschm 

them  who  would  have  dared  to  ex-  whicn  have  been  admirably  analyst 

press  a  doubt  as  to  its  ^uth,  would  by  Eopp.    It  will  be  seen  with  what 

nave  been  considered  as  traitor  to  his  facility  thev — and  the  latter  especially 

country.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ad-  —accept  the  various  traditions,  and 

versaries  of  Tell's  tradition  abandon  what  aifferenoe  there  exists  between 

themselves  to  a  sweeping  denial,  be-  their  statements  and  others — namely, 

cause  the  same  adventure  is  related  the  most  ancient  documents,  two  ot 

bv  Saxoy  in  his  Scandinavian  Chroni-  which,  being  the  most  ancient  and 

cle,  without  thinking  that  a  similarity  respectable,  claim  our  first  attention  : 

in  the  traditions  may  exist  among  dif-  they  are  the  ^'Special  History  of  Berne" 

ferent  nations  without  plagiarism  on  bv  Konrad  Justinger,  and  a  general 

either  side — that  the  two  stories  are  chronicle  of  Johannes,  a  monk  of 

not  precisely  similar.    Thev  forget  Winterthur. 

that  the  Swiss  story  was  widely  siM'ead  Justinger,  a  native  of  Berne,  was 
and  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  Alpine  appointed,  in  1391,  secretary  to  the 
regions  long  before  the  appearance  of  great  coimcil,  and  in  1411,  one  of  the 
the  Danish  narrative,  and  that  such  a  writers  of  the  citv.  He  died  in  1426^ 
coincidence  does  not  justify  the  rejec-  so  that  he  lived  during  a  considerable 
tion  of  other  decisive  grounds  and  do-  portion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and, 
cumoits.  Oral  traditions  are  the  only  may  be  considered  as  a  veiy  near  con- 
records  of  the  ori^  and  cradle  of  temporary  of  Tell.  In  1420,  he  was 
nations;  their  traditions  must  subse-  desired  b^  the  Eepublic  of  Benie  to 
quently  traverBe  the  religious  and  write  a  history  &[  nis  native  country, 
poetical  effusions  of  an  infant  people,  and  executed  his  task  in  the  form  of 
oy  whom  their  truth,  blended  with  a  chronicle,  which  he  brinss  down 
mythical  embellishments,  are  saved  to  the  year  1420.  He  is  not  tree  from 
from  oblivion.  In  the  course,  move-  the  defects  of  a  chronicler,  namely,  the 
ments,  and  progress  of  time,  when  a  absence  of  criticism,  as  well  as  of  the 
people  emeige  from  infancy  and  be-  investi^tion  of  events,  with  a  great 
come  an  organized  nation,  they  mani-  simplicity ;  but  his  work  is  of  import- 
fest  a  yearning  for  something  positive  ance  in  the  annals  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
about  their  history;  they  no  longer  federation.  He  must  have  been  held 
feel  satisfied  with  tame  traditions,  in  much  estimation  to  be  intrusted 
uncertain  legends;  they  endeavour  to  by  his  native  city  with  such  an  hon- 
construct  for  themselves  a  brilliant  curable  charge;  he  had  the  advan- 
historical  origin,  and  eamestiy  seek  ta^e  of  participating  in  all  pubHc 
amons  their  early  traditions  the  mate-  afiairs,  which  gives  weight  to  his  nar- 
lials  for  an  historical  edifice.  Such  rative,  while  the  minority  of  mediaeval 
was  the  case  with  the  people  of  Swit-  chroniclers  were  ecclesiastioa,  living 
cerland.  When,  by  their  undaunted  in  monastic  cells,  from  which  they 
heroism,  their  fatherland  had  attained  seldom  stirred,  and  could  not,  there* 
a  lofty  position,  they  commenced,  fore,  have  a  clear,  free,  practical  com- 
througn  chronicles  and  documents,  prehension  of  the  adtations  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  history,  movements  of  the  world.  Justinser, 
but  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  easy  on  the  contrary,  mixed  all  his  life 
to  establish  a  dear  distinction  between  with  state  and  political  transactions, 
the  poetical  tradition  and  the  histori-  and  evinces  mucn  judgment  and  clear- 
eal  &cts,  and  when  it  was  almost  im-  ness  of  conception.  G.  K  Haller 
possible  not  to  mix  both.  It  has,  (Biblioth.  der  Schweizergeschichte) 
therefore,  beea  difficult  to  separate  and  Kopp,  in  his  collection  of  docu- 
the  two  elements^  lesend  and  history,  ments  (Liuceme,  1835),  consider  him  as 
in  the  case  of  Wilhelm  Tell,  as  mate-  one  of  the  most  trustworthy,  valuable 
rial  divergences  exist  in  the  chronicles,  authorities  in  history.  Now,  Justin- 
For  instance,  it  is  not  an  insignificant  ger  gives,  in  his  terse,  old  Carman 
fact  that  those  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  style,  a  brief  account  of  the  Revolu- 
torr  are  silent  on  many  events  and  tion  of  1308,  and  of  the  battle  of 
actiona  described  by  the  writers  of  a  Morgarten,  but  is  silent  upon  TelL 
Bttbeequent  age;  there  are,  however,  A  contemporary  does  not  mention  the 
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name  of  tke  hero,  who,  at  a  later  time  of  the  death  of  the  writer. 

period,  is  considered  as  the  deliyerer  conaeqnenoe  of  the  wider  field  it  f 

of  his  connioy,  and  as  having  given  braces,  it  has  claims  to  a  more  gem 

the  first  blow  which  led  to  the  free-  interest  than  the  work  of  Justing 

dom  aiHl  gloiy  of  the  Waldstetten.  He  made  a  judicious  use  of  the  do 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  details  ments  then  existing,  and  of  the  te 

of  the  events  of  1908  had  little  in-  mony  and  conversation  of  the  eldc 

teiest  for  the  chronicler  of  the  city  of  people  who  were  still  living,  and 

Benie,  which  Republic  only  ioined  the  nas  entitled  one-third  of  his  chron 

Confederacy  in  1 363  ;  but  the  history  as  beinggathered  from  contempcHrai 

could  not  have  passed  over  the  name  and  eye-witnesses.    Johannes  can! 

of  a  man  whose  heroism  was  of  so  be  free  from  the  weaknesses  of 

recent  a  date — ^to  whom  the  Confeder-  time  and  of  his  position.  Retired  in 

ation  was  indebted  for  its  liberty  and  convent  he  has  not  a  clear  notioi 

^ory ;  it  was  in  the  natural  course  of  the  events  then  passing  at  a  dintai 

thin^  that  he  should  mention  the  of  the  Germanic  afiairs,  for  instai 

{glorious  services  of  the  hero  of  Uri,  at  that  time,  very  complicated  ; 

m  the  course  of  his  narrative,  and  en-  his  statements  on  the  subject  of 

deavour  to  link  the  history  of  his  dtj  coimtry,and  of  the  confederates,  e^i; 

more  intimately  with  that  of  the  pn-  great  honesty  and  a  fair  degree  of 

mitive  cantons,  with  whom  Berne  had  tellectual  culture  ;  they  have  ne 

formed  an  eternal  bond    Moreover,  been  doubted,  and  are  considered 

Berne  had  long  been  hostile  to  Austria,  deserving  of  esteem  and  confidence 

It  was  an  opportunity  for  rendering  Haller,  Eocard,  and  others.     He  i 

the  Austrian  domination  still  more  relates,  but  briefly,  the  Revolut: 

hatefiiL    Could  the  silence  of  Justin-  as  well  as  the  battle  of  Morgari 

ger  be  the  result  of  a  jealousy  of  the  and  says  nothing  of  Wilholm  1 

glor^r  of  another  canton  1  It  is  scarcely  H  is  silence  is  perhaps  more  siznific 

adnussible,  as  the  relations  between  than   that   of  Justinger.     He   ' 

Berne  ana  the  Waldstetten  were  of  a  contemporary  of  Tell ;    he  n: 

the  most  friendly  nature.    We  must  have  heanl  of  him  ;  his  convent 

conclude  that  the  adventures  of  Tell  not  very  distant  from  the    Wi 

had  not  that  importance  which  was  at-  stetten.     Why  has  he  not  touchec 

tributed  to  them  afterwards,  and  were  least,  on  the  remarkable  events  wl 

not  considered  as  having  any  wei^t  must  have  taken  place  in  the  nei 

in  history.    Had  it  been  otherwise,  bouring  mountains  ?    How  could 

his  name  must  have  appeared  in  a  with  the  general  plan  of  his  wi 

chronicle  relating  the  events  of  the  pass  over  a  man  who  was  suppc 

Waldstetten  and  the  Austrian  war ;  to  be  the  author  of  so  great  a  chan 

and  it  was  in  the  spirit,  according  He  describes  the  cause  of  the  strut 

td  the  custom  of  the  chroniclers  of  with  Austria,  and  does  not  meni 

all  times,  not  to  allow  individual  and  the  name  of  a  man  who  must  t 

personal  actions  to  interrupt  the  se-  have   held   a   conspicuous    po8i 

neral  history,  unless  they  wero  cha-  among  the  insurgents !  On  the  o1 

racterized  by  a  surpassing  eclat.    The  hand,  it  must  he  remembered  t 

chronicle  of  Justinger  was  published  the  chronicle  of  Johannes  is  a  col 

for  the  first  time  at  Berne  in  1818.  tion  of  oral  news,  of  popular  reix 

Johannes  von  Winterthur  is  the  and  that  the  adventures  of  Tell 

other  oontemporary  testimony  of  the  not  yet,  perhaps,  penetrated  wi( 

Bwiss  history  during  the  fourteenth  into  the  mass  or  materials  for  pop 

century.    He  says  that  he  was  at  ffossip.    The  silence  of  this  chrun 

school  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  however,  on  the  subject  of  Tell 

MoTgarten,  and   saw  the   Duke  of  proof  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  1 

Austria  as  he  passed  through  Winter-  importance  which  posterity  has  al 

thur  in  his  flight    Nothing  veiv  cer-  buted  to  him ;  and  that  whati 

tain  is  known  about  the  hfe  of  this  action  or  deed  he  may  have  perfom 

Johannea,  excepting  that  he  was  a  it  could,  bv  no  means,  have  any 

monk,  dwelling  in  a  convent,  where,  fluence  on  the  insurrection  and  sue 

it  is  conjectured,  he  died  in  1348  or  of  the  three  cantons. 

1349.    He  left  a  chronicle,  in  bad        The  mediaeval  annalists  of  Genn 

Latin,  which  consists  of  the  History  aro  also  silent  on  the  subject  of  *] 

of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  to  the  It  may  be  olgected  that  the  comi 
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nicatiom  between  Gennany  and  Swit-  tial  among  the  later  Swiss  chroniclers ; 

cerland  were  then  rare  and  difficult ;  they  are  :  Melchior  Riiss,  Etterlin, 

still,  one  of  the  latest  German  chro-  Stumpf,  and  Tschudi.  All  subsequent 

niclers,  Mutius,  who  lived  and  wrote  chromclers  or  historians  of  Switzer- 

at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  land,  Stettler,  Grasser,  Simler.  and 

century,  whose  narrative  is  founded  a  host  of  others,  have  only  orawn 

on  respectable  sources  and  documents,  from  them  all  their  materials, 

relates  the  insurrection  of  the  Wald-  The  late   chroniclers  just  named 

Btetten — describes  forcibly  the   ex-  differ  from  those  of  the  fourteenth 

cesses  and  crimes  of  the  Governors,  century,  abreadv  mentioned,  for,  thev 

as  well  as  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  all  relate  the  adventure  of  TeU,  such 

and  the  name  of  Wilhelm  TelTis  not  as  it  is  generally  believed  in  our  time, 

once  to  be  met  witL    With  respect  and  sucn  as  we  have  given  it,  with 

to  the  Austrian  chronicles,  it  may  be  insignificant  divergences  in  some  of 

naturally  inferred  that  thmr  omission  the  details.    The  course  of  time,  the 

of  every  thing  concerning  Tell  arose  popular  ima^ation  have   invested 

from  a  strong  feeline  of  political  an-  with  romantic   colours,  the  distant 

tipathy  and  wounaed  pride;  even  events   which    now  reappear  with 

the  modem  Austrian  historians  pass  them,  presentine  a  mixture  of  his- 

lightly  over  the  Revolution  of  1308,  torical  facts,  with  popular  traditions, 

and  scornfully  reject,  without  the  that  had  received  a  variety  of  embel- 

slightest  investigation,  the  Swiss  tra-  lishments  during  their  long  verbal 

(fitions  as  mere  fables.  existence. 

We  now  oome  to  the  subsequent  Melchior  Russ  belonged  to  a  pa- 
writers  on  Swiss  history.  A  whole  trician  family  of  Lucerne,  and  lived 
century  separates  them  from  those  during  the  latter  half  c^  the  fiflieenth 
we  have  mentioned.  The  latter,  century.  He  was  secretary  to  the 
it  has  been  seen,  were  contem-  legal  council  in  his  native  city,  and 
poraries  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  wrote  a  chronicle  of  theConfeaenu^, 
events  they  relate.  They  were  simple,  which  extends  to  the  year  1414.  It 
honest,  sensible  chroniclers.  The  wasprinted  for  the  first  time  at  Berne 
images  of  their  times  lives  in  them,  in  1835.  There  is  no  trace  in  him  of 
They  do  not  endeavour  to  give  ex-  careful  accuracy  and  diligent  re- 
aggerated  fabulous  colours  to  their  search.  His  work  is  a  rough  com- 
descriptions  and  statements.  Not  a  pilation  of  discorduit  element^  devoid 
shadow  of  romantic  tendency  is  to  be  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  docu- 
found  in  them.  They  did  not  think  ments,  containing,  sometimes,  the 
of  the  future,  but  merely  of  the  past  grossest  errors  in  history  and  chro- 
They  were  not  influenced  by  the  nology.  It  is,  moreover,  chiefly  de- 
late splendid  fame  of  their  fatherland,  voted  to  the  history  or  his  native 
when,  after  the  dorious  victories  of  city.  Kopn  has  observed  that  no  re- 
Granson  and  Morat,  the  name  of  liance  can  oe  placed  upon  him. 
Switzerland  became  formidable  to  Johann  Stwnpf,  bom  at  Brochsal 
every  European  State.  It  is  quite  in  1500,  studied  m  the  Universitift  of 
different  with  the  later  writers.  Ani-  Strasbmg  and  Heidelberg,  entered 
mated  by  patriotism  and  national  the  church ;  but  soon  after,  yielding 
enthusiasm,  they  attribute  great  im-  to  the  influence  of  Zwingli.  he  became 
portance  to  events  relativelv  insig-  a  reformer.  He  enterea  the  Pro- 
nificant;  they  invest  with  brilliant  testant  Churchy  and  died  in  1566.  His 
colours,  and  an  exaggerated  signifi-  chronicle  (Zunch,  1548),  extends  to 
cance,  the  modest  origin  of  their  the  year  1545.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
oountiy,  and  reiect  whatever  circum-  estimable  fruits  of  conscientious  his- 
stances  might  throw  a  shade  of  doubt  torical  labours,  and  has  einoyed,  most 
on  their  cherished  convictions.  They  deservedly,  as  it  is  afflrmea  by  Hailer, 
oould  not  admit  that  the  glorious  the  most  extraordinary  publicity 'but 
histonr  of  their  country  could  be  it  is  a  composition  more  topograpnical 
devoid  of  some  noble  and  chivahrous  and  statistical  than  historiciu.  It 
tnits  at  its  commencement  It  is  commences  with  an  excellent  descrip- 
well  known  that  such  a  tendency  is  tionof  SwitserianfLandisremaikable 
frequently  detected  among  the  most  for  the  picture  of  the  political  and 
talented  and  estimable  historians.  In  statistical  relations  of  the  time.  The 
this  respect  Tschudi  la  the  most  par-  historical  portion  of  ihe  work,  there- 
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fore,  ifl  the  least  important  With  which  have  none,  and  at  times  verges 
reference  to  the  story  of  Tell,  he  on  romance.  He  is  too  often  rhetorical, 
seems  to  have  been  led  away  by  his  and  at  times  sacrifices  tnith  to  out- 
sentiments,  with  the  best  intentions  ward  beauty.  His  patriotism  inflames 
to  remain  truthful.  his  soul  with  hatred   for  Austria  : 

PetermanEtterlin,  of  Lucerne,  lived  and  he  is  too  anxious  to  find,  and 
at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  enhance  the  cases  in  which  he  can  in- 
and  the  commencement  of  the  six-  dulge  in  his  aversion.  The  story  of  TeU 
teenth.  His  chronicle  relates  the  is  an  instance  of  it  He  falls  into  a  sin- 
history  from  863  to  1603.  It  was  gular  contradiction  in  his  nairative. 
printed  at  Basle  in  1752.  The  work  He  sees  but  one  aspect  in  the  history 
Dears  evident  traces  of  great  zeal,  of  the  old  confederates,  and  avoidCs 
despite  his  having  borrowed  almost  the  testimonies  that  might  ooun- 
too  abundantly  from  his  predecessors,  teract  his  point  of  view.  He  is  too 
HaUer  has  no  confidence  in  him  on  often  disposed  to  cut  the  Gordian 
several  points,  and  accuses  him  of  knot  Like  Livy,  he  is  an  historian 
credulity,  as  well  as  of  mixing  the  who  has  a  system  of  his  own,  towards 
true  with  the  false,  which  was  more  which  every  thing  must  converge, 
excusable  with  the  chroniclers  of  the  The  defects  of  Tschudi  are  the  more 
fourteenth  century.  Etterlin  cannot  to  be  regretted,  as  Johannes  Yon 
be  considered  as  having  penetrated  Midler  has  proclaimed  his  unlimited 
deep  into  historical  trutn,  nor  in  his  admiration  for  him,  and  sometimes 
beinginvestedwith  the  dignity  of  an  follows  him  but  too  blindly.  The 
historical  authority.  chronicler  is  the  less  excusable  in 

But  let  us  pause  before  the  most  overstepping  the  limits  of  truth,  to 

§  re-eminent  among  the  chroniclers  of  gratify  his  mdinations  and  political 

witzerlimd.    Tschudi,  bom  in  1505,  passion,  since  he  had  every  oppor- 

was  Governor  of  Borschah  and  Baden,  tunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth — ^for 

later  TiMidamann,  of  Glaris,  after^  instance,  in  the  case  of  TelL    It  is 

wards  ennobled  by  the  £mp«x)r,  Fer-  impossible  that  he  could  not  have 

dlnand  I.,  and  died   in  1572.    His  found   the   irrefragable  testimonies 

chronicle  of  Switzerland  (Basle,  1734),  clearly  opposed  to  the  supposition  of 

not   onlv   deserves    the   first  place  his  influence  over  the  Swiss  Bevolu- 

among  all  those  who  have  treated  the  lion ;  but  no  !  it  would  have  been 

same  subject,  but  it  would  be  difficult  too  painful  to  him  to  discover  the 

to  find  its  equal  in  other  lands.    He  proofs  of  the  popular  exaggerations, 

is  the  Froissard  of  Switz^land,  and,  which  would  nave  crushed  his  ideal 

on  the  whole,  more  generally  accurate  of  dramatic  chivalry.    Whatever  may 

and  dispassionate  thian  the  chronicler  be  the  real  merits  of  Tschudi,  and 

of  Valenciennes.  Tschudi  was  the  first  the  services  he  certainly  has  rendered 

to  bring  order  among  the  then  ex-  to  history,  his  assertions  must,  on 

isting  documents.    He  was  indefati-  several  occasions,  be  accepted  with 

gable  in  the  research  of  new,  original  reserve. 

sources  of  history ;  he  was  in  com-  Now,  that  we  know  something  of 
munication  with  many  of  the  most  the  Swiss  chroniclers,  we  must  see 
important  men  of  his  time  ;  and  his  how  they  differ  in  their  account  of 
work  may  be  considered,  by  the  care  Wilhelm  TelL  Stumpf,  Etterlin,  and 
brouf^ht  into  its  composition,  and  the  Tschudi,  relate  that  he  was  loaded 
classification,  to  have  attained  the  with  chains,  after  having  struck  the 
point  when  a  chronicle  becomes  his-  apple,  because  of  the  second  arrow 
tory.  He  gives  a  fresh  artistical  life  with  which  he  threatened  the  Gover- 
to  the  shapeless  materials  of  former  nor.  Russ  savs,  that  it  was  in  con- 
ages,  and  a  most  attractive  literary  sequence  of  tne  dotation  of  the  as- 
form  to  every  portion  of  his  subject  sembled  people.  Buss  says  also,  that 
As  it  breathes  the  most  glowing  pa-  on  the  stormy  lake.  Tell  pushed  the 
triotism,  the  chronicle  has  naturally  boat  behind  the  rocks,  having  seized 
become  a  national  work.  Is  it  fault-  his  cross-bow.  and  sprang  immediately 
less  1 — Certainly  not  Tschudi  often  after  from  benind  tne  b^k,  and  killed 
fails  in  the  intelli^gence  of  historical  the  Governor.  In  this  version,  the 
facts ;  he  evinces  Uttle  political  depth,  action  of  Tell,  however  improtable, 
and  an  excess  of  naivete;  he  often  at-  is  more  heroic  than  the  others,  in 
toches  great  importance  to  events  which  he  waylays  his  victim,  and  de- 
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liberately  commits  the  murder.  In  inexplicable  bow  MnOer,  who  had 
Rus8  and  the  elder  chroniclers  the  studied  all  the  original  sources  with 
story  is  mentioned  very  briefly,  whilst  discrimination  in  other  cases,  can  have 
in  Etterlin,  and  especially  in  Tschudi,  adopted  so  many  eventsand  traditions, 
it  is  related  with  new  aetails.  The  with  their  exaggerations,  and  have 
latter,  especially,  invests  it  with  adra-  transmitted  them  to  posterity,  shel- 
matic  form.  He  knows  what  Gtessler  tered  under  the  authority  of  his  name, 
thought  and  said—the  age  of  Tell's  He  follows  Tschudi  blindly ;  but 
boy.  He  says  there  was  not  yet  any  what  were  the  sources  where  the 
mowon  theoound.  Again,  Etterlin  latter,  along  with  Russ  and  others, 
relates  that  Tell  excused  himself  of  could  have  drawn  from )  It  appears 
not  having  bowed  before  the  Austrian  evident  that  they  trusted  imphcitly 
hat  on  the  ground  of  his  heedlessness,  the  popular  verbal  traditions — ^the 
adaing  that  if  it  were  not  so — ^if  he  people's  ditties — the  VoUcdiedem. 
were  notgiddv  and  heedless,  he  would  The  mass  of  the  favourite  beliefs  of 
not  be  ^ed  dtr  Tell  (from  taleny  the  people,  on  their  own  history,  are 
saucy,  boyiidi),  which  was  evidently  always  more  or  less  thrown  into  the 
his  somame.  Tschudi  omits  this  mould  of  songs,  in  which  the  tra- 
detail ;  it  would  have  impaired  the  dition  appears  and  lives,  with  varied 
manly  boldness  of  his  hero.  He  re-  shades  and  changes.  They  become 
presents  hun  also  as  one  of  the  acting  the  guiding  stars  of  the  chronicler 
chiefe  of  the  men  of  the  Grutli,  whilst  before  they  pass  into  the  domain  of 
no  such  assertion  is  to  be  found  any  historical  writings.  The  great  num- 
where  else.  Stumpf.  who  is  judicious  ber  and  variety  of  such  son^  engender 
and  favourable  to  the  tradition,  ob-  a  variety  of  forms,  as  well  as  of  con- 
serves that  the  only  object  of  Gessler  struction.  Thus,  tne  chroniders  often 
in  his  cruelty,  was  to  force  Tell  to  differ  from  each  other  in  their  narra- 
reveal  the  secret  of  the  suspected  tive  of  the  same  events.  Each  popu- 
conspiracy,  and  that  the  latter  by  his  lation  gives  to  his  song  the  colours  and 
imprudence  augmented  the  suspicions  turn  of  its  own  taste  ;  there  is  no 
of  the  Governor.  The  chroniclers  of  oheck^  no  limit ;  and  it  is  an  arduous 
the  sixteenth  century  are  not  in  ac-  task  for  the  historian  to  discriminate 
oordance  on  the  pre-eminent  fact&  the  real  tradition  among  so  many.  In- 
With  respect  to  the  divergence  to  be  deed,  at  times  it  is  impossible.  He 
met  with  among  all,  as  to  the  name  adopts  that  which  seems  to  him  the 
or  the  orthography  of  the  Governor's  most  probable,  the  most  plausible, 
name,  as  weQ  as  slight  differences  in  often  the  most  suitable ;  and  so  it 
the  date,  it  cannot  be  of  great  import-  happens  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a 
ance.  Such  differences  are  to  be  met  tradition,  which  had  originally  ap- 
with,  in  fdl  historians,  even  those  re-  peared  with  a  variety  of  forms  and 
la^^  recent  events.  But  the  most  interpretations,  is  beheld  in  history  as 
oertam  and  singular  circumstance  is  an  irrefragable  fact,  endowed  with 
that  the  contemporaries  of  the  four-  unity  and  authority  and  accepted  as 
taoith  century  are  silent  on  Tell,  and  such  by  the  public. 
that  the  writers  who  lived  160  or  200  There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the 
years  after  him  take  possession  of  the  epoch  when  the  story  of  Tell  was 
rough  traditions,  andrelate  them  with  embodied  in  songs  and  ditties;  but 
abundant  details,  (;ivinff  the  names  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  divergences 
and  <^tes,  describing  the  localities,  of  the  chronicles  on  the  subject  must 
and  a  variety  of  conversations  ana  be  ascribed  to  them.  The  details 
persons,  very  little  known  before  given  by  Russ  and  Tschudi  are  to  be 
them.  Thev  evidently  considered  it  met  with  in  the  popular  songs.  Seve- 
as  a  duty  of  a  zealous  patriot  to  ex-  ral  of  them  have  wen  preserved  and 
tend,  wnalyse,  embellish  such  tra-  are  still  sung  in  the  Alpine  valleys, 
^tions,  and  raise  them  to  a  historical  One  of  them  consists  of  a  poetical 
bttris  of  the  histoij  of  their  country,  dialogue  between  father  and  son,  du- 
With  Russ,  Tell  is  no  political  cha-  ring  tne  scene  of  the  apple.  Another, 
lacter,  but  an  isolated  individual  — ^with  many  particulars  on  the  Revo- 
merged  into  the  mass ;  with  Simler  lution,  on  Tell  and  Morgarten,  very 
and  Tschudi  he  is  invested  with  a  nearly  such  as  they  are  in  Tschudi, — 
dxamatic  and  political  character,  and  is  in  stanzas,  and  in  very  jrood  German 
(me  of  the  leaaers  of  the  GriitU.  It  is  of  the  time ;  it  was  pubushed  for  the 
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fint  tone  in  1683.  A  third  ■001;;  6«>  letter  of  Guiltiimmiia,  in  16D7.  1 
pecklly  noticed  hf  Haller  and  Kopp,  next  learned  aoeptio  in  the  case 
la  entitled  Umer  Spiel;  it  was  Tery  Tell  was  laelim  who  flatly  deoies  1 
popular,  and  appeared  in  print  in  truth  of  the  whole,  becaoM  then 
1 740.  Here  the  name  of  the  GoTemor  no  mention  of  it  in  the  old  hiatori^ 
ia  not  to  be  found,  nor  that  of  Wal-  and  becauae  the  aame  ia  related 
ter  Fiirat  Tell  oocopies  the  nrinci-  Toooo,  under  the  Danish  king,  Har< 
pal  place  in  it,  but  devoid  of  toe  au-  and  that  it  must  have  been  Known 
dadty  attributed  to  him  hf  Muller.  them  long  before  the  Austrian  domi 
He  says  to  the  €k>Yemor — ^  If  I  were  tion^  as  the  Swiss  are  of  Scandinar 
aenaibie  and  mtional,  my  name  would  origin.  Those  deniala  passed  un 
not  be  TelL"  Which  feature  of  tim-  ticed :  but  now  oame  an  attack 
iditjr  is  pieseived  hr  Etterlin  and  Telltnateouidnotremainunanswei 
Tsehndi,  andadopted  by  Schiller  with  In  1760  appeared  the  publication 
the  intention  of  adding  to  the  inno-  titled. ''WiUielmTell^aJDanish  Fab 
cenoe  of  TeU  and  the  justice  of  hia  by  K.  Freudenber^er.  The  aut 
cause.  In  this  Lied  also.  Tell  and  notes  the  contradictions  of  the  chn 
the  confederates  unite  ana  proclaim  clers,— the  silence  of  the  older  onei! 
their  freedom,  after  the  murder  of  the  his  haying  examined  the  spot  wii 
tyrant  Tell  and  the  boy  stood,  who  mu8t  h 

These  songi%  and  others  less  im-    been  too  distant  from  eaeh  othei 
portant,  m<»e  local,  which  we  will    admit  the  possibility  of  the  a| 
not  mention,  bear  evident  traces  of   being  struck ;  finally,  that  the  S^ 
their  ancient  genuineness,  whatever    are  descenduits  of  the  Swedes,  1 
little  modifications  and  polish  they    that  they  must  have  brought  the 
must  have  been  sulject  to,  especially    dition  with  them.    This  publical 
when   they   were    published.      No    created  great  indignation  m  Swit 
doubt  such  sonp  could  not  be  the    land.    The  efli^  of  the  author 
only  materiala  lor  the  narratives  of   the  work  itself  were  officislly 
the  chronicles  we  are  speaking  of;    solemnly  burned  by  the  headsn 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  wri-    This  novel  mode  of  refutation, 
ton  of  the  sixteenth  century  eagerlv    doubtedly  deterred  others  from  | 
adopted  the  old  popular  son^  with    lishin^  openly  their  opinions  on 
the  events  they  extolled,  considering,    question,  whidi  had  taken  such  d 
periiaps,  these  ditties  and  the  popular    roots  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
traditions^  doing  justice  to  facta^  over-    great  number  of  defenoea  of  tne 
looked  bj  the  d^,  isolated,  inexpe-    tory  of  Wilhelm  Tell  appeared  sn 
rienced  chronicler  of  the  fourteenth    quently  in  French  or  ^rman.    T 
century  ;  and  the  variety  of  colouring    are  all  founded,  more  or  less,  on  thfi 
of  the  Itedem^  subjected  to  the  varied    lowing  grounds  :  The  meeting  of 
local  influences,  can  en>lain  the  di-    114  persons  in  1388  (but  this  pr< 
vergenoes  so  flagrant  in  Rttss,  Etterlin,    merely  Tell's  existence  ;  they  s^ 
and  TschudL  ,  ^  having  known  him,  nothing  mo 

Generally,  when  a  tradition  is  ea-    his  race  having  long  lived  after  h 
tablished  on  an  historical  basLs  and    the   local   traditions  ;    the    cha 
forms  part  of  history,  the  following    raised  to  his  memory ;  the  yearly 
age  accepts  it  as  truth.    It  has  been    tivals  ;  the  old  manuscripts  of  I 
quite  the  reverse  with  the  story  of    the   pictures   and  the  tree  on 
Tell    Already  during  the  century  in    square  of  Altorf ;  the  testimony  c 
which  Tell  lived,  doubts  must  have    many  respectable  men ;  and,  fini 
existed  about  his  person  and  deeds :    the  punishment  of  those  who  <j 
for,themeetingof  thelUpersonshad    the  truth  of  the  tradition.    The 
anofficialchaiaoter,theolqectofwhich    joritv  of  those  arguments  are  1 
waa  to  place  them  defimtely  in  hia-    feeble,  and  have  ah-eady  been 
(jory;  and theoljject has  even beenmore    plained.    Who  will  ever  consid^ 
than  fulfilled,  amce  the  meeting,  as  the    chapel  as  a  testimony  in  favou: 
teatimony  of  the  114  has  been  a  ban-    historical  truth  ?  What  is  said  al 
die  to  protect  the  ezangerations,  and    the  Uri  numnscripts  is  a  pueril 
a  weapon  to  silence  those  who  bed-    we  have  searched  and  inquirec 
tated  m  accepting  the  whole  story  of   vain.    But,  above  alL  who  will 
TelL    The  first  doubt  pubhdy  mani-    consider  as  an  argument,  hijrhlv 
ieated  on  the  aulflect  la  found  in  a   vouiable  to  the  troth  of  the  stoi 
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TeH,  the  persecating,  as  heretics,  those  camstanoe,  have  never  been  contested, 

who  doubt  it,  buniing  their  works,  Tell  must,  therefore,  havebeen  perhaps 

from  a  political  and  religious  enthu-  a  local  hero,  or  done  somethin^unusual 

Biasm.  and  bold,  which  struck  the  miagina- 

Emanuel  Von  Haller,  de^ly  versed  tion  of  his  countrymen  of  Uri,  but 
in  Swiss  histonr,  found  himself  ac-  some  action  or  other  divested,  of  anv 
oused  of  being  the  author  of  the  pub-  importance  or  any  significance  with 
Hcation  of  fr^denberger.  He  was  reference  to  the  Revolution  of  1308, 
menaced  with  persecution,  and  in  which  would  explain  the  silence  of 
order  to  pacify  nis  countrymen  was  the  contemporaries  of  Berne  and 
obliged  to  put  himself  on  the  side  of  Zurich,  whilst  most  of  the  chroniclers 
thedefenders of  TeU.  He  delivered  who  came  200  years  after,  collected 
a  lecture  on  thesubject  at  Beme(1773).  the  popular  tales  and  ditties  that  were 
It  was  a  concession  on  hisjpart.  The  then  scattered  throughout  the  land  ; 
arguments  in  favour  of  TeU  are  every  whilst,  also,  Tschudi.  from  his  enthu- 
where  the  same.  Zurlauben  Ib  the  siastic  pafcriotiam  ana  ha^d  to  Aus- 
cmly  one  who  adds  that  the  tree  under  tria,  adopts  eagerlv  both  the  written 
which  stood  the  bov,  was  still  to  be  documents  and  all  the  local  tales.  What 
seen  in  1567,  and  that  Tell  fought  at  must  have  been  the  deed  performed 
Morgarten.  Amons  all  the  apologists  by  Tell,  it  is  not  easv  to  decide.  Un- 
of  the  stcNTy  of  Tell,  Johannes  V  on  doubtedly  he  must  have  taken  part 
MuUer  has  more  than  all  contributed  in  the  insurrection  of  the  three  can- 
to disseminate  the  tradition  with  all  tons,  and  done  something  which  bar- 
its  exaggerations  and  fabulous  embel-  monked  with  the  general  feeling  of 
lishments.  He  has  yielded  to  the  wrath  against  the  Gbvemor,  more  uian 
false  patriotism  and  vanity  of  his  against  Austria,  which  was  not,  after 
countiymen,  and  has  done  the  greater  all,  so  very  guilty  as  represented  by 
iigury  to  truth,  as  his  genius  and  au-  Muller,  and  with  whom  the  confeder- 
thority  are  of  tne  highest  order.  ates  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  come 

If  the  romantic  adventures  attri-  to  an  open  rupture.  Their  hatred  was 

bated  to  Tell,  are  characterized  by  against  the  Gbvemors.  Their  success 

great  popular  eziuM^erations,  verging  against  them,  led  subsequently  to  the 

upon  tne  limits  of  fable,  the  doubts  resolution  of  shaking  on  entirely  the 

and  denials  ex^Hressed  about  his  exist-  Austrian  yoke.    These  Governors  in- 

ence  mu^  on  the  other  hand,  appear  spired  great  terror.    A  hat,  with  the 

inadmissible.     We  have  ascribed  a  arms  of  Austria,  being  planted  in  this 

reason  for  the  silence  of  his  contem-  public  square  to  test  the  fidelity  of 

poraries.    If  it  is  not  true  that  his  the  people.  Tell  was  the  likely  man  to 

poflteritjr  lived  long  after  him,  as  as-  avoid  the  homage  required.    He  did 

aertedf  it  is  no  proof  that  such  a  man  not  brave  the  Governor,  but  took 

has  never  existed.  The  chapels,  coins,  another  direction,  and  nretended  not 

processions  in  his  honour,  must  have  having  seen  the  hat    So  for.  there  is 

a  certain  weight  in  favour  of  a  real  nothing  improbable  in  all  tnis ;  but 

TeU  ;  although  several  of  them,  it  it  was  enough  for  his  name  becoming 

appears,  ori^naUy  intended  for  the  noted  and  nis  person  admired.    He 

commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Mor-  was  spoken  of  in  Altorf,  and  afber- 

rarten,  were  gradually  changed  in  wards  in  the  neighbouring  valleys, 

their  object,  and  became  memorials  of  althoiigh  whatever  his  deed  may  have 

his  heroism.    It  would  seem  inmos-  been,  it  exercised  no  influence  on  the 

Bible  for  a  whole  population  to  rise  like  Revolution,  although  he  took  no  dis- 

one  man,  and  invest  one  sole  indivi-  tinguished  part  in  tne  events  that  fol« 

dual  with  so  much  glory,  if  that  indi-  lowed.    Had  he  been  to  Switzerhmd, 

vidual  had  never  existed,  and  if  he  something  like  Hofer  in  Tyrol,  his 

had  not  nerformed  some  striking  ac-  name  would  not  have  been  passed  over 

t^n.    Or  this  truth,  the  testimony  of  and  forsotten,  whilst  those  of  Walter 

the  114  persons  of  UrL  who  ofi&cially  Furst  nis  father-in-law,  Stauffacher 

a«embled  in  1388,  ana  declared  that  and  Arnold,  from  the  Melchtal,  lup- 

tiiey  idl  had  known  a  Wilhelm  TelL  pear  in  so  many  drcumstanoes.    The 

ia  sufficient    It  cannot  be  supposed  cLeed  of  Tell  was  a  small  episode  in  a 

that  so  many  people  would  come  and  great  drama,  in  the  action  and  sucoesa 

state  solemmy  a  talsehood ;  and  their  of  which  he  had  no  personal  influ* 

honaity,  aawellasthetratliofthecir«  enoe,  and  which  would  have  beea 
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precisely  the  same  in  its  action  and  Denmark  and  Switserland,  is  not  con- 
dorious  results,  had  he  never  lived  fined  to  them  ;  similar  ones  have  been 
We  have  explained  how  Tell  must  found  in  the  traditions  of  the  East 
have  become  the  symbol  of  Swiss  The  great  philologist,  T.  Grinun^ 
heroism  and  of  their  love  for  liberty,  ooinpares  the  name  of  Tell  with  those 
Evenr  detail  became  a  new  feature  of  of  Bell,  Bellerophon,  with  the  Greek 
his  neroism  ;  others  were  added.  helo$y  tele ;  he  gives  to  them  the  same 
Even  the  close  of  his  life  became  root  as  to  Viough,  Cloudedy,  of  the 
marked  by  greatness  of  souL  The  English  ballads,  and  subjects  to  the 
tradition  asserts  that  he  perished  in  same  etymology  and  oridn  Toko,  con- 
saving  a  child  from  a  flood  Everv  siderin^  both  Toko  and  Tell  as  mere 
tndt  of  his  history  is  described  with  allegones — ^mere  appellations  signi^- 
glowing  colours, — of  course,  the  cm-  ing  an  arrow,  and  having  nothing  his- 
elty  of  the  Governor,  especially.  Tell  torical  about  them.  The  passion  for 
was  a  good  marksman.  Gessler  orders  etymologies  and  svmbols  has  often 
him  to  strike  the  apple,  or  kill  his  thrown  into  the  shade  real  human 
son.  Perhaps  the  vague  remembrance  events,  and  we  consider  this  to  be  a 
of  the  Scandinavian  story,  introduced  striking  instance  of  it  It  is  our  con- 
the  episode  of  Tocco,  the  Swiss  (Suevi)  viction  that  the  belief  in  the  existence 
being,  as  observed  before,  of  Swedish  of  a  man  called  Wilhelm  Tell  is  found- 
descent  Thus,  the  people  of  Uri  ed  on  abundant  and  satisfactory 
transformed  their  unimportant  local  grounds,  and  that  no  etymology  can 
hero  into  a  great  national  hero ;  and  annul  the  truth  of  a  r^  historical 
the  creations  of  their  enthusiasm,  fact  Although  Tell  was  not  a  family 
vanity,  and  imagination,  penetrated  name,  the  origin  of  this  surname  has 
into  the  chronicles,  and  afterwards  alwaysbeen  considered  as  indisputable 
into  the  graver  domain  of  historv.  and  verv  natural  In  conclusion,  we 
We  have  more  than  once  alluded  must  add,  that  our  efforts  have  tended 
to  the  Scandinavian  chronicle  of  Saxo  to  establish  the  historic^  truth  about 
Grammaticus,  in  which  a  Danish  king  Wilhelm  Tell,  the  results  of  which 
orders  Toko  to  shoot  an  apple  on  the  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words : 
head  of  his  son.  The  story  resembles  Tell  was  not  the  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
very  much  that  of  Tell,  although  they  try,  and  is  of  no  historical  importance : 
both  differ  in  several  details.  The  but  the  existence  of  a  man  named 
Danish  chronicle  being  published  in  Tell  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  appears 
1516,  and  the  Swiss  story  of  the  apple  also  certain,  that  he  performed  some 
being  narrated  by  Buss  in  1480,  evi-  action  or  other  whico,  however  in- 
dentiy  the  former  could  not  suggest  significant  in  itself,  had  great  import- 
the  latter.  The  difference  in  the  mi-  ance  in  his  own  circle,  and  afterwards 
nor  detidls  also,  for  instance,  in  the  expanded  greatly.  His  name  became 
answers  of  the  heroes,  in  the  number  the  symbol  of  Swiss  heroiBm,  and  of 
ofarrows  they  possessed,  &c.^  are  sufiS-  the  Swiss  love  of  liberty  ;  it  became 
cienttestimonies  that  the  Swiss  had  not  embellished  with  other  plumes  and 
before  them,  or  any  knowledge  of,  the  flowers,  some  of  which  may  have  been 
Northern  story,  when  they  indulged  Scandinavian;  it  embodied  every  idea 
in  the  exaltation  of  their  Tell.  But  of  greatness,  and  all  the  honours  paid 
it  is  possible  that  the  writers  of  the  to  his  memory  have  rooted  still  deeper 
sixteenth  centuiy,  as  well  as  Muller,  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  all  the 
who  must  have  known  the  Danish  deeds  attributed  to  their  dead  hero, 
chronicle,  in  short  all  who  are  the  whilst  the  work  of  MuUer,  by  its 
most  abundant  in  tneir  details  about  eloquence  and  historical  worth,  has 
Tell,  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  contluced  to  the  same  results  among 
Scandinavian  nanutive.  ItispossibleL  the  educated  and  intellectual  classes, 
also,  that  the  Swiss  having  emigrated  And,  let  us  add  that,  whatever  may 
into  the  Alps  from  Sweden,  which  was  be  the  uncertainty  on  the  subject  of 
about  the  tenth  centuiy,  the  age  of  the  deeds  and  character  of  Wilhelm 
Toko,  the  story  may  have  been  floating  Tell,  the  ideal  and  the  sentiments 
vaguely  among  some  of  the  tribes,  that  invested  him  with  so  much  hero- 
and  found  its  way,  afterwards,  in  the  ism,  are  the  vital,  lofty,  immortal 
history  of  Tell  in  the  fourteenth  cen-  spirit  that  animates  a  whole  people, 
tury.  But  after  all,  such  a  story  as  and  has  broueht  them  glorious  and 
that  of  the  apple,  in  the  histories  of  triumphant  through  all  the  vician- 
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tudes  of  tima  Such  a  spirit  has  legislators,  is  inaiunirated  by  Rossini's 
neyer  ceased  to  breathe  in  tne  moun-  overture  of  his  Tell,  and  its  mem- 
tains  and  valleys  of  Switzerland  ;  it  bers  proclaiming  enthusiastically  that 
has  inspired  other  Swiss  heroes,  as  in  their  sentiments  and  history  are  em- 
the  Appenzel,  for  instance,  in  the  bodied  in  that  splendid  harmony; 
fifteenth  centurv;  it  kindled  the  thus  the  human  soul  lives  in  the  aits, 
genius  of  Schiller,  whose  master-  But  as  the  love  of  liberty  is  nothing 
pieoa,  Wilhelm  Tell,  was  the  song  of  more  than  a  transient  enervescence, 
the  Germanic  Swan,  expressing  the  when  devoid  of  the  religious  senti- 
purest  aspirations  and  the  sentiments  ments,  the  confederation  of  the  Swiss 
which  ennobled  his  souL  It  inspired  hearts  is  immortal,  because  the  people 
Rossini  with  the  Alpine  sublimities,  of  Switzerland,  from  their  industrious 
expressed  marvellously  in  his  magnifi-  cities — from  their  wooded  and  snowy 
cent  opera.  And  it  is  impossible  to  mountains — from  their  grassy  vidleys 
contemplate,  without  emotion,  the  — from  the  shades  of  the  plain^  ever 
nobler  vibrations  of  the  human  soul,  contemplate,  on  the  old  soil  of  Hel- 
created  bv  that  Divine  Smrit,  when-  vetia,  the  deep  vault  of  Heaven,  above 
ever  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  is  per-  the  social  spnere,  and  Him,  tne  uni- 
formed in  that  blessed  land,  or  when-  versal  Benefactor,  Creator  of  alL 
ever  an  assembly  of  Swiss  patriots  or 


THINOS  NSW  AND  OLD. 

These  Thoughts  which  I  present  to  eye  to  business  even  in  the  deepest 

you,  mv  reader, I  call  "New  and  Old.*'  sorrow.    They  put  out  their  griera  to 

Y  et  I  should  find  it  hard  to  say  which  interest,  by  making  them  known  to 

were  New,  or  which  were  Old    Each  the  whole  world.    They  melt  down 

thought  is  nearly  wholly  new  to  me,  the  gold  and  silver  statues  which  they 

WTOi^t  out  in  the  mind  for  itself,  once  worshipped,  and  coin  them  into 

Fou,  doubtless,  will  have  worked  vour  current  money. 
way  to  manv  for  yourself:  pernaps 

even  jou  will  have  met  them  long  Style  is  the  body ;  thought  is  the 

since  in  books  that  I  have  never  seen.  soul.    As  there  are  persons  in  whom 

Let  that  be :  we  are  not  now  con-  the  animal  portion  of  their  nature 

tending  for  prior  possession,  we  are  predominates,  so  are  there  sensuous 

not  wrangling  over  patents.   Let  who  writers  who  think  only  of  the  graces, 

will  have  the  honour,  if  so  be  I  help  and  neglect  the  sul^ect  of  composition. 

yon,  though  [ever  so  little,  in  vour  On  the  other  hand  there  are  authors 

journey  towards  the  goal  of  Trutn.  who  profess  to  disregard  style,  literary 

spiritualists,  who  are  ever  repeating 

There  are  some  men  who  believer  that  ^*  the  letter  killeth." 

that  though  God  live&  He  has  ceased  Each  of  these  errs.  The  error  of  the 

to  reign ;  though  a  King  de  iure^  de  former  is  manifest    The  fault  of  the 

fitdo  Be  is  demeed  and  utterly  with-  latter  is  not  so  obvious,  and  deserves 

out  power.     The  earth  is  not  the  a  word  of  comment 

Lord^they  say;  some  devil's,  rather;  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  beauty 

and    tnonsh   the  everlasting  doors  in  itself  is  good^  without  respect  to 

ahottld  unfold,  no  King  of  Qloiy  would  ulterior  efiects,  it  should  beremem- 

oome  in.    To  such  men  all  devotion  bered  that  beauty  of  style  is  to  a  book 

is  impossible ;  all  religious  service  a  what  beauty  of  face  is  to  a  woman. 

drearv  tale,    Lauds  and  litanies  are  For  both  beauty  is  the  master  of  cere- 

equally  heartless.    A  public  benefac-  monies  who  introduces  them  to  the 

tor  would  they  deem  him  who  should  world.    A  woman  may  not  claim  at- 

introduce  and  render  fashionable  the  tention  from  those  around  her ;  a  book 

praying-machines  of  Japan,  improved  cannot    The  one  trusts  to  personal 

Dy  alTUie  modem  appliimces  of  steam-  crace  and  attractiveness  of  form  and 

power.  feature  to  win  the  admiration,  the 

respect,  the  love,  which  she  must  not 

Some  men,  called  authors,  have  an  seek.    The  latter,  if  heavy,  though 
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good,  will  not  oommend  a  general  lowest  tank  in  literatura    He  ia  a 

notice,  for  the  public,  unaware  of  the  witness  to  the  existence  of  men  wil^ 

ffoodness,  soon  oeoome  sennble  of  the  sense  so  dull,  that  they  can  peronTe 

neaviness,  and  decline  fuither  ac-  only  tlie  magnified  and  the  distorted 

quaintance.    The  public  is  not  com-  object.    He  takes  it  fcH-  granted,  that 

p^ed  to  read  books  howerer  good  those  for  whom  he  writes  will  iRul  t^ 

they  may  be.    It  must  be  allured  by  appreciate  the  real  measure  of  dmrac- 

the  enticement  of  clear  and  vigorous  ter,  and,  therefore,  he  dwells  exclu> 

thought,  simple  sentences  austerely  sively  on  some  prominent,    thouj^ 

graceful;  worasthatarealwaysstiong,  quite   unimportant   and   snp(nfiouil 

and  never  redundant  traits.     Dickens  pays  his  reader  a 

But  this  is  not  alL  As  beauty  with  poor  compliment,  when  he  makes  the 
women  will  lead  to  nothine  more  mdiTiduslity  of  Mb  characters  depend 
than  an  introduction,  if  there  be  only  upon  some  physical  peculiarity,  as, 
beauty ;  so.  mere  elegance  of  style  for  instance,  the  possession  of  proni- 
will  cause  tne  reader  to  lay  aside  the  nent  teeth ;  the  habit  of  snorting  like 
book,  if  he  do  not  find  the  sense  cor-  a  steam-«ngine  ;  and  other  such  like 
Tesponding  to  the  words.  Mere  grace  accidentals.  But,  while  the  autiior 
fails,  when  the  more  substantial  quail-  of  ^*  Dombey  and  Son  "  and  "  Littla 
tiesareabsent  On  the  other  hand,  there  Dorrit "  is  thus  too  prone  to  imitate 
are  books,  even  as  there  are  women,  the  schoolboy  making  a  rude  sketch 
which  will  make  themselves  known  of  his  preceptor,  by  means  of  slate 
bv  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  in  spite  and  pencil,  tne  author  of  "  The  New- 
er such  disadvantages  as  the  want  of  combes''  is  a  true  artist,  faithfully 
beauty  or  elegance.  Straightway  the  sketching  every  feature  in  its  true 
s^le  is  forgotten  in  the  thought,  proportion:  aiming  at  the  perfect  de- 
Kay,  even  as  in  course  of  time  we  be-  lineation  or  the  men  and  women  that 
come  actually  attached  to  the  physi-  pass  before  him.  In  a  word,  the  one 
cal  defectsof  a  woman  endowed  with  writer  is  an  artist,  the  other  only  a 
all  bright  gifts  of  mind  and  spirit ;  so  caricaturist 
the  very  cumbersomeness  and  awk- 
wardness of  a  great  and  powerful  It  seems  as  if^  in  thu  world,  thought 
book  become  endeared  to  us  by  the  and  action  were  ever  to  be  separated, 
sentiment  of  long  association.  We  The  most  practical  man  is  almost 
would  not  change  the  ungraceful  face  invariablv  the  one-sided  *— the  nar- 
for  the  cheeks  of  a  Helen,  or  the  bust  row-minded,  he  who  walks  by  tha 
of  an  Aphrodite  :  we  would  not  bar-  faiUi  of  prejudice,  rather  than  by  the 
ter  the  ungainly  style  for  all  the  sight  of  reason ;  he,  who  having  once 
smoothly  flowing  periods  of  an  Addi-  formed  his  opinioniB,  is  never  moved 
son  or  a  Ohestemeld.  from  them,  either  because  he  cannot 

imderstand  opiK)sinff  arguments,  or 

Two  negatives  in  theolo^  do  not  because  he  obstinately  shuts  his  eyes 

make  an  aSinnati  ve,  but,  as  m  Greek,  against  all  reason, 

only  make   the  negative   stronger.  The  many-sided  man  is  always  fear> 

Protests  against  false  doctrine  are  no  fill  of  being  over-hasty  or  illogical  in 

substitutes  for  a  right  belief:   and  his  decisions.    He  must  have  made 

Anti-Anti-Christ  is  not  the  true  Christ  acquaintance   with   and  have  tho- 
roughly answered  all  possible  objec- 

**  The  Quarrels  of  lovers  are  the  re-  tions  before  he  will  accept  any  propo- 

newal  of  love,"  says  the  Latin  gram-  sition  as  a  principle  of  action.    Too 

mar.    In  this  case  the  parties  con-  late  he  learns  that  Art  is  long  and 

o^ned  fall  out,  in  order  that  thej  Life  is  short,  and  that  inaction  is  a 

may  experience  the  bliss  of  reconci-  worse  evil  than  illogic.    The  man  of 

liation.     Quite  dififerent  is  it  with  thought  is  open  to  another  danffen 

some  people  :  these  will  make  up  an  When  he  comes  to  converse  upon  dis- 

ancient  difference  for  thesakeof  creat-  puted  points  with  those  who  are  not 

ing  a  new  one.     To  heal  up  old  oppressed  with  too  much  brains,  ha 

wounds,  for  the  pleasure  of  cutting  is  often  disguRted  to  find  that  they 

them  open  again,  is  their  ^*  Rdigio  have  made  up  their  minds  without 

Medici^*  having  studied  the  points  at  issue. 

True,  they  have  arrived  at  a  right  de- 

The  caricaturist  holds   the  very  cision.    But  this  is  not  enough ;  the 
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goal  should  have  been  reached  by  the  brother  is  a  more  perfect  man  than 
right  path.  If  the  logical  man  en-  the  brotherless  :  hewhohasafriend, 
deaYouistoshowthatthere  are  strong  than  the  friendless;  the  husband, 
and  weighty  arguments  on  the  other  than  the  celibate ;  the  father  than  he 
side  of  the  question,  he  is  sure  to  be  without  offspring.  All  these  relation- 
met  by  a  storm  of  indignant  reproaches  ships  afford  scope  for  the  performance 
from  men  who  have  never  learnt  that  of  duties:  and  tnerefore  gire  room  for 
'*  it  is  lawful  to  be  taught  b^  an  ene-  trials  and  temptations,  and  therefore 
my."  Instinctively  he  shrmks  from  furnish  a  field  for  battle  and  for  vic- 
association  with  such  narrow-minded  torv.  To  the  man  who  feels  that  there 
sectaries.  He  hates  the  profane  vul-  is  danger  in  thus  joining  himself  to 
gar,  which,  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  ike  world,  dutv  is  plain.  Let  him  flee 
^  is  opener  to  rhetoric  than  to  logic,'^  from  it ;  only  let  him  always  bear  in 
and  delights  itself  in  the  tawdry  tin-  mind  that  he  is  inferior,  and  not  su- 
sel  of  platform  oratoiy.  Unwittingly  perior  to  his  fellow-man,  who  dis- 
he  sympathizes  with  an  error  that  has  ohargesall  the  manifold  duties  of  hus- 
been  slandered,  and  is  proportionably  ban(^  father,  fri^d.  The  hermit 
estranged  from  a  truth  that  has  borne  ranks  very  far  below  the  hero,  for,  if 
false  witness.  the  trutii  be  spoken,  he  has  run  away 
Is  such  a  man,  therefore,  wholly  from  the  field  of  battle  wisely,  if  he 
truthful,  or  even  merely  useless )  By  cannot  fi^ht,  but  certainly  not  glo- 
no  means.  Wete  he  merely  a  safety-  riously,  smce,  though  discretion  is  » 
drag  upon  the  chariot-wheels  of  so-  part  of  valour,  only  Sir  John  Fidstaff 
ciety,  he  would  fulfil  a  necessary  pur-  would  call  it  the  better  part. 
poM.  But  he  ia  more  than  this ;  for  Total  abstinence,  celibacy,  sedusion, 
while  by  daina^  is  commonly  meant  though  virtues,  are  by  no  means  the 
the  active,  bustlmg,  vigorous  exertion  highest  virtues ;  except,  indeed,  they 
of  life,  such  as  delights  in  velocity  of  be  practised,  not  for  our  own  safety, 
motion,  varie^  of  occupation,  fre-  but  for  the  good  of  others.  Viewed 
quent  change  of  place,  there  isanother  from  one  stand-point  they  are  mani- 
species  of  action,  unobtrusive,  quiet,  festations  of  cowardice,  and  of  the 
and  often  invisible.  Such  is  the  ac*  bondage  that  engendereth  fear.  Al- 
tion  of  the  student,  who  devotes  him-  ways  (excepting  as  above)  they  are 
self  to  the  study  of  nature's  laws,  de-  contrary  to  the  "perfect  liberty" 
duces  from  thence  their  effects,  and  wherewith  the  God-Man  came  to  set 
so  attains  to  certain  sure  rules  of  ac-  us  free, 
tion  by  which  the  "active"  man  is 

the  first  to  be  benefited,  but  for  which  -w^^  ,-  «^»*.  „>.  «mi^^  -*-  «u^«  v^ 

he  is  the  last  to  be  thankful.  .  ^^J?  ?«T^[?o  afflicted  as  wb^  he 

u^  »  I.UV  laou  uu  u^  Miouiiaux.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j  j^^^  sorrows.    Want  of 

li^tthosewhohonestlybeUeveand  SL^AeTSintiifL^ 

avow  their  conviction  that  man  ought  ^^  ^  ^^®^  ^^  "^  ®^**®^ 
to  give  up  his  reason  to  Grod  and  His 

church,  consider  that  the  Almighty  All  approach  towards  political  per- 

hath  never  delighted  in  maimed  sa-  fection  must  be  made  oy  means  of 

crificea    The  work  that  He  has  ere-  steady  adherence  to  and  improvement 

ated  He  would  see  perfectly  acting,  on  prmciples  already  established,  ra- 

not  shattered  in  one  part  that  the  ther  than  bv  the  adoption  of  new 

other  may   act  more    easily.     He  theories.  Talleyrand  declared  that  he 

would  not  have  man  destroy  his  in-  had  "sworn  'eternal  allegiance'  to 

tellect,  under  pretence  of  doing  sacri-  eleven  constitutions.' '    And  had  he 

fice,  but  would  rather  that  it  should  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would 

be  devoted  to  His  service  in  its  per-  have   had  opportunity  tor   vowing 

feet  entirety.  loyalty  to  well-nigh  the  square  of  ele- 

So  likewise,  as  regards  man's  social  ven.    Svstems  of  government  French  * 

position.    The  chosen  saints  of  God  polishec^  "  warranted  sound,   beauti* 

nave  not  been  the  most  recluse,  but  ful-lookmg  Pantisocracies,  somehow 

the  heads  of  families,  of  armies,  of  do  not  answer.    The  great  truth  that 

nations.    The  most  perfect  man,  con^  what  is  to  endure  must  have  a  gradual 

sidered  socially,  is  he  whose  relations  growth,  a  truth,  which  Nature  nerself 

are  most  diverse  and  numerous.  The  teaches  in  her  living  monument,  the 
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thousand^jeared  oak,  cannot  be  yio-  priest-crafi,  skill  in  all  matten  that 

lated.    Well  said  Sterling : —  relate  to  the  priestlv  office.     The 

"How .lowly  ripen  powers  ordMned  to  iMt,  Craftemen  of  medilBVal  tlBa^  WCTO  the 

The  old  may  die,  bat  mutt  have  lired  be-  men  tramed  to  one  or  Other  of  the 

fore.  various  crafts,  and  who,  having  been 

SoMoietiiitlieTmleuiaoomGwrt,  thed  and  found  able,  were  admitted 

And  Chmt  WM  ifaadowed  by  the  tne  it  to  the  fellowship  of  those  who  had 

***  gone  through  the  san^e  education,  and 

It  has  been   affirmed  wtin  and  were  thus  endowed  with  authori^  to 

again,  and  it  is  a  lesson  hardly  learnt  reject  or  accept  fresh  candidates.  Yos 

through  manv  a  sad  experience,  that  say  that  there  are  often  men  not  re- 

everycivilizea  country  contains  in  its  cognised  bjr  the  cn^tsmen  who  are 

laws  and  constitution  the  seed  and  quite  as  skilled  and  competent  as  the 

germ  of  its  own  advancement ;  and  that  most  venerable  member  of  the  guUd.  It 

everv  violent  revolution  not  only  does  may  be  so.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  the  "  outsi- 

not  hasten  on  the  consummation,  but  ders''  own  fault  or  misfortune  that  they 

seriously  retards  it,  and  even  in  some  have  not  obtained  recognition  from 

cases  endangers   it   altogether.    As  those  who  alone  can  issue  the  royal 

when  the  child  impatient  that  the  letters  patent  of  orthodoxy.    Certain 

seed  does  not  at  once  become  a  plant,  it  is  that  for  one  case  where  the  com- 

digs  it  up,  ere  it  has  laid  hold  of  the  munity  suffer  from  refusing  to  avail 

ground,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  growinj^.  themselves  of  the  skill  of  a  competent 

The  gradual  growth  of  English  h-  though  unauthorized  practitioner, 
berties  through  Plantagenet  strifes,  there  are  twenty  cases  where  the  pub- 
Tudor  despotism,  Stuart  impotence,  lie,  deluded  bjr  loud  vaunts  of  omni- 
and  Hanoverian  stupidity,  is  a  trite  potence,  receives  great  iigury  from 
illustration  of  this  principle.  The  last  resorting  to  ignorant  quacks.  The  ad- 
seventy  years  of  French  history  would  vantage  of  a  corporation  that  poa- 
form  another  illustration  e  converso  sesses  powers  to  examine  and  approve 
no  less  obvious.  or  rej  ect  candidates  is  too  great,  viewed 

as  a  precaution,  to  justify  any  person 

Laymen  should  be  very  cautious  in  resorting  to  the  services  of^  those 
how  they  undertake  matters  which  who  have  not  been  thus  approved, 
are  usually  conducted  by  regularly  however  skilful  they  may  be. 
authorized  individuals.  This  propo- 
sition involves  the  veiy  important  The  sharpest  pain  which  we  feel  at 
principle  of  "divisian  of  labour J^  In  the  loss  of  a  friend,  springs  from  the 
a  world  where  there  is  so  much  to  be  thought  that  in  a  short  time  this  vory 
done,  and  so  many^  people  to  do  it,  sorrow  will  have  ceased  to  be.  We 
let  each  choose  his  own  part,  tho-  cannot  bear  to  think  that  our  love, 
roughly  master  that,  and  then,  when  which  we  deem  boundless  and  infinite, 
he  comes  to  give  the  world  the  bene-  should  be  outlived  by  time  and  space, 
fit  of  his  experience  and  knowledge,  the  finite.  Our  grief  becomes  selfishy 
he  can  speak  with  the  authority  ne-  for  it  is  mingled  with  self-contempt ; 
cessary  not  only  to  support  his  own  we  would  nurse  and  stren^hen  it,  in 
claims  to  proficiency,  but  to  put  down  order  that  we  might  attam  to  some* 
the  pretensions  of  presumptuous  and  thing  of  the  heroic.  Our  sorrow  is 
ignorant  upstarts.  Nevertheless,  not  the  anguish  of  a  Constance,  moum- 
tnough  based  on  an  elementary  prin-  ing  for  her  murdered  Arthur,  who 
ciple  of  political  economy,  our  propo-  could  truly  say — 

Sition  will  round  narrow  and  excllM^^^  "Orief  fill,  the  room  up  of  my  abient  child, 

to  those  who  love  to  sneer  at  'state-  Liei  in  hii  bed,  w»l1u  np  knd  down  with 

craft,"  "pnest-craft,    and  all  other  me, 

''crafts."  P^^  *>^  ^i*  pretW  looki,  repeat!  hie  wordi^ 

Most  illogical   are  such  people  in  gfmembm  me  of  »U  hie  gwcioui  peito. 

their    objections.     The   very   word  ®^?S^*^S^  ^"^  ^•^^  «""*"^  ^'^  ^ 
which  they  use  as  a  term  of  reproach 

should  teach  them  better  manners.  We  must  do  more  than  plead  guilty 

For  what  is  crc^t  but  jfowfr  or  skill?  to  Philip's  charge.    We  are/on5<T  of 

And,  therefore,  state-craft  is  merely  a  our  grief  than  of  him  for  whom  we 

practical  knowledge  of  state  affairs ;  grieve.     ''So  was  it  with  me,"  saya 
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St  Au£uatiiie^  when  his  friend  was  have  abandoned    It  seems  as  if  they 

taken  from  him  by  early  death  ;  '*I  miffht  justly  accuse  and  condemn  us ; 

wept  most  bitterly,  and  found  my  re-  and  we  hate  the  accuser  and  the  judge, 

pose  in  bitterness.  Thus  was  I  wretch-  But  charity  suggests  another  hypothe- 

ed;  aitd  that  wretched  life  I  held  sis,  which  is  prooably  the  most  correct. 

dearer  than  my  friend. ''  It  should  be  remembered  that  when 

^Vhat,  then,  do  we  learn  from  this  ?  change  of  opinions  is  honest,  and  pro- 

That  even  in  our  purest  and  most  "dis-  ceeds   from  deep   conviction,  there 

interested'*  afiections  self  is  the  base  must  have  been  a  painfid  stru^le  be- 

and  crown  of  all.   CsDsar  gathered  his  tween  the  conscience  and  old  ties,  old 

robes  around  him  that  he  might  fall  predilections,  old  associations,  old  pre- 

as  became  Csesar.     We,  when  we  \  udiccs,  old  friendships.    Especially 

meye,  would  meve  for  ever,  that  so  hard  to  overcome  must  have  been  the 

the  intensity  of  our  passion  might  be  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  confession 

worthy  of— our  firiend  ? — nay,  rather  that  hitherto  we  have  been  in  error. 

of  ourselves.  To  vanquish  all  these  strong  objec- 
tions, the  force  of  tiiith  must  have 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  sup-  been  great  indeed.  Men  do  not  lightly 

pose  that  love   and   friendship  are  turn  their  backs  upon  their  kindred ; 

based  upon  identity  of  dispositions  nor  easily  forget  their  father's  hom& 

and  ideas.    Similar  minds,  like  paral-  Not  for  the  sake  of  any  vain  caprice 

lei  lines,  never  meet    There  must  be  will  they  encounter  fearful  entreaties, 

divergence  if  there  would  be  converg-  bitter  reproaches.    No  foolish  whim 

ence;  and  then  the  two  lines  meeting  would  ever  induce  them  to  acknow- 

make  a  right  angle.  ledge  that  they  are  so  very  fallible. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  these  deterring  cir- 

How  comes  it  to  pass  that  perverts  cumstances,  the  honest  man  becomes 

are  always  the  bitterest  of  opponents)  converted,  or  perverted,  or  what  you 

Is  this  rancour  a  partially  assumed  will,  must  we  not  infer  that  convic- 

hatred,  to  be  paradcnd  before  the  world  tion  must  have  been  very,  very  deep  ? 

9m  an  excuse  for  desertion }    Or  is  it  And  if  so,  no  marvel  that  for  the  m- 

a  natural  antipathy,  which  is  always  ture,  the  convert  is  fierce  in  defence, 

felt  to  a  cause  which  we  have  betray-  Most  marvellous  would  it  be  did  he 

ed  ?    Each  supposition  may  be  par-  not  thus  treasure  that  pearl  of  ereat 

tiaily  true.  Certain  it  is  that  we  never  price,  for  which  he  has  sold  all  he 

like  to  look  upon  the  party  that  we  once  had. 
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Monaco  has  turned  up  again,  like  a  dor  of  roasted  chestnuts  j  or  to  his, 

badbalfoenny!  whose  culinary^  skill  prepared  for  the 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  the  taste  of  young  gentlemen  attending 
Sorereign  of  that  Principality,  he  the  classes  of  the  *' College  Bourbon, 
would  fS^l  at  once,  what  we  fear  will  — they  call  it  **Lyce^  Napoleon"  now- 
fail  to  penetrate  the  thicker  hide  of  a-days, — those  savoury  penn'orths 
the  general  reader, — the  barbed  sting  of  "  pommes  de  terre  frit^"  of  po- 
of thiB  appropriate  exordium.  tatoes,  sliced  lenethwise,  angularly, 

Doubtful  halfpence — 0  pachyder-  fried  in  powerful  krd,  which  tnen  de- 

matous  reader  ! — pachydermatous,  by  lighted  digestive  organs  in  the  hey- 

rea8onofacra88,ifexcusable,ignorance.  day  of  hungry  boyhood.    There  was 

Doubtful  ^'Boaa,"weshouldrather have  nothing  amiss  in  those  *^gros  sous  de 

written, andsuspicioustwo-souspieces  Monaco"  that  we  coidd  see,  though 

having  been,  within  memory  of  man,  schoolboys  are  wont  to  be  nice  numis- 

a  prime  product  of,  and  chief  export  matists  in  respect  of  the  copper  circu- 

from,  that  Lilliputian  empire.  lating  medium. 

We  remember  those  sous.  Not  sel-  Nevertheless,  the  day  came  when 
dom,  in  our  nonage,  they  have  passed  the  chestnut-roaster,  with  gravity, 
in  Parisian  streets  from  our  pupillary  and  the  potato-frier,  with  sarcasm,  re- 
pocket  to  the  apron-pouch  oi  the  ven-  fused  to  accept  the  tendered  efiigy  of 
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Prince  Honor^,  or  Prince  Florestan,  our  assertion,  that  MoDa<x>  haa  just 
(we  forget  which :  but  the  monarcha  now  *'  turned  up  again ;''  and  thia  we 
of  Monaco  are  always  called  by  the  consider  ourselves  to  have  done  follyy 
one  name  or  the  other),  in  return  for  by  simply  transcribing  a  paragraph 
the  *' sac  demarrona,*' or  the '* comet  which,  within  the  last  month,  has 
de  pommes-de-terre  frites."  Readers  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers  : 
who  know  their  Paris,  will  be  con-  ,,«,,,  „  a 
ciliated,  and  won  to  grant  us  our  full  ^  7^^  Momaco  Stoby.—A  corre«poa- 
^.^»..^  ^4?  '  jjiLi  «»yx.«i  «^«fi  aent  has  sent  us  the  following  from  Mo- 
measure  of  xurric  *0i«).  moral  confi-  ^^^  *  in  noticing  an  article  of  the  iVe«e 
dence,  by  the  graphic  accuracy  of  ^^  ^y^^  contempkted  sale  of  the  prlndpa- 
these  latter  details— a  brown  paper  my  of  Monaco  to  Hussia,  you  most  judi- 
bag  being  given  with  roast  chestnuts ;  ciously  threw  strong  doubu  on  the  whole 
a  spiral  twist  of  paper  (cut-up  copy-  stoiy.  In  feet,  a  more  absurd  statement 
books)  enveloping  the  ration  of  fried  could  not  have  been  hazarded,  and  corn- 
potatoes,  when  these  delicacies  are  plete  ignorance  ofthelocality  could  alone 
purchased  in  the  streets  of  the  French  bave  inspired  it.  This  is  the  second 
metropolis.  ^^™^  ^^  ^^^^  course  of  six  months  that 

Observe  the  advantage  of  having  {.''«  ™!'<»"':^  t}?J^u^'^-  ***  ?™^ 

Btudi«iAri^tle'BRhetoV-«»er*  ^SXri^^S^^atfSS^rf ^^ 

Who  longest  in  time  to   become  a  repetition  of  the  canard  of  last  year. 

^^terl  when,  however,  the  United  States,  and 

Imagme  our  mdignation— two  sous  not  the  Russian  Government,  figured  as 

pieces  were  wont  to  be  solitary  in  our  the  intended  purchasers.    It  is  not  true 

juvenile  pocket — at  this  dismal  de-  that  *' rumours  of  the  contemplated  sale 

preciation  of  the  unique  coin,  upon  are  current  in  Piedmont."  fortheinha- 

which  we  had  countea  to  solace  the  Wtants  of  that  country  are  aware  that 

severities  of  that  raw  morning  s  aca-  ^^.^  ^^J^^  ^f  Monaco  has  constantly  de- 

demical exercises!    By  virtue  of  what  cbned  to  entertam  the  pecumanr  off^^ 

]■  TT^l  j.j^v    ^  -i        is  !:«  made  by  the  Government  of  Turin,  and 

authonty  did  these  capnaous  finan-  ^^       ,^    moreover,    sufficiently    ac- 

mers  of  the  street-corner  venture  to  qu„inted  with  the  resources  of  the  prin- 

demonetise     the  coins  of  a  sever-  cipality  to  know  that  its  possession  would 

eign  and  allied  prince  upon  a  sudden  7  be  utterly  worthless  to  Russia,  or  to  any 

Alas !  an  answer  was  at  hand,  suffi-  other  Government  but  their  own.    Sar- 

dent,  if  not  satisfactory ;  peremptory,  dinia  has  a  great  interest  in  the  posset- 

if  unpleasing :  and  the  street-i'omer  sion  of  Monaco,  for  this  petty  State  not 

itself  was  voucher  for  their  stringent  only  brealu  the  geographical  unity  of  the 

measure.    Against  it  was  stuck  a  pla-  kmgdom,  but  it  is  also  a  source  of  p- 

card,  signed,  if  we  mistake  not,  '^Ga-  "^iS^'^r^^^^Thp  f^n^i!^^^^^^ 
,  •  Yt\^  _j.  r%  jr  2.  1  T>  V  5>  earned  on  across  tne  frontiers,  ine 
bnelDelessert,Pr^fet(le  Police,  can-  princes  of  Monaco  have,  however,  for 
taoxung  lus  adinini8tr68,  the  good  the  last  four  generations  refused  to  ab- 
Pansian  nngerers  of  coppers,  one  and  dicate  a  sovereignty  that  millions  can- 
all,  to  beware  of  those  insidious  and  not  purchase ;  and  the  present  ruler 
insufficient  halfpence.  The  coinage  clings  withenergy  to  the  possession  of  die 
of  Monaco  would  not  satisfy,  as  it  nx:k  of  Monaco,  which  alone  remains  to 
would  seem,  the  requirements  of  the  him  ofthe  former  dominions  of  his  house, 
French  mint,  Unni>ore  Louis  PhiHppe.  and  which,  though  of  no  intrinsic  value, 
The  aUoy  was  excessive,  or  the  weight  ^°'^H««  ^»"^  *^  ^^^  his  place  among  the 
short,  or^emiUededg^smonstrL,  Sll^rarr^JTre^'^^^^^^ 
or  some  other  numismatic  condition  Monaco  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  Medi- 
abnormal.  As  mere  medals  our  Mo-  terranean,  and  added  that  with  a  ffew 
naco  sous  might  yet  avail  us;  but  fortifications  it  might  be  rendered  *'al- 
chestnuts  and  potatoes  we  must  needs  most  impregnable."  This  is  ludicrous, 
foreffo.  The  port  is  a  petty  retreat  in  which  no 
Who,  that  notes  coincidences,  will  frigate  could  turn,  while  the  whole  prin- 
not  understand  that  we  were  thence-  cipality— which,  by-the-by,  might  be 
forth  destined,  at  some  future  day,  to  conveniently  stowed  away  in  the  Re- 

wr^^tr\''"A''%4f^  c^Kn^^ht^Tn^^'^^^^^ 

of  Maga,  on  the  too-much-neglected  Sardinia.   Before  the  age  ofgunpowder, 

subject  of  the  archroolofflr,  history,  Monaco  was  one  of  the  important  posi- 

geomphy,  and  politics  of  the  state  tionsofEurope,  and  it  occupied  a  proml- 

of  Monaco  1  nent  part  in  the  sanguinary  events  which 

But  first  of  all,  we  desire  to  justify  chaiacterited  the    '*good  old  timet;** 
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but  since  the  introduction  of  cannon,  and  and  driving  them  overland,  t^  Per- 

puticulBrlyrincethe  revolt  of  the  towns  pignan,  Narbonne,    and   Maraeilles, 

of  Mentone  and  Rocquebrone,  which  in  came,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  the 

1848  shook  off  the  rule  of  the  Pnnce.  has  precipitous  clifts  where  the  Apennines 

descended  to  the  lowest  stase  of  msiflrm-  v  ^^^i;;** •'""«';*"**'    ***'  \r  j .-T-r^********^ 

flcance.  and  if  it  contrivefto  k^^its  ^9    "^K^^f    blue .  Mediterranean, 

head  above  water,  it  is  thanks  to  a  rouae-  i^^rC'  saith  that  gossipping  historian, 

et-noir  bank,  which  adds  to  the  personal  Ammianufl  Marcelimus  (bb.  xv.,  cap. 

resources  of  the  Prince,  and  causes  a  few  10),  he,  lounging  along  (lentus  gradu 

stray  napoleons  to  be  circulated  among  ^^ns),  made  a  track-road  on  the  edge 

the  population.     Admitting  that  the  of  the  Maritime  Alp«,  and  consecrated 

natural  advantages  of  Monaco  surpassed  to  his  own  "perennial  memory,"  the 

those  of  Gibraltar,  the  idea  of  their  fall,  citadel  and  port  of  Monaecus.  Certain 

ing into thehandsof  Kussia by  purchwe  it  ig  that  the  temple  of  the  " Lone- 

r2nl1^?w^i^J^^?  unreasonable.  The  dwelling  Hercules'^CHpoicXiouc  Mavoi- 
principality  is  guaranteed  by  the  first  -x  ,  Jf  «  ,  .  .^  [  .  ,  ry^tf^ntv 
and  second  treaty  of  Paris,  and  it  could  '?*'''  ^^  ^^^.  ^  ^5®  ^^^^  ^^SV^v^ 
not  be  ceded  to  a  foreign  power  with-  ^fl^  name  of  his  resting  place.  Strabo 
out  the  authorization  of  Europe.  Were  Ui"-  iv.),  in  his  dull,  positive,  ffeogra- 
aU  the  powers  of  the  Continent,  along  phical  way,  leaves  out  the  legend, 
with  England,  to  approve  of  the  bargain,  when  touching  upon  description  oi 
the  realization  of  tlie  latter  would,  ne-  those  parts,  and  oners  the  matter-of- 
vertheless,  fail  before  the  decided  oppo-  fact  suggestion  that  the  Greek  name 
sition  of  France  and  Sardinia.  The  1^-  proves  the  port  to  have  been  con- 
nn  Cabmet  has  never  abandoned  the  ^ected  with  the  Massilian  coasting 
fentntS^ChTaV^^^^^^^^^  '^-  But  we  cling  to  the  Mythuf 
sore  to  its  statesmen ;  while  the  triii-  ^^  ^^^  Heracles,  indeed,  subject  to 
tions  of  the  French  Foreign  office  justify  .  temporary  insanity  1  ,Every  con- 
the  secret  hope  entertained  there  of  some  sistent  myth  avers  it  Why  not  then 
day  regaining  possession  of  this  portion  to  moody  fits  of  it  at  times,  when  he 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  As  for  would  naturally  sulk  out  on  a  nook  of 
Russia,  she  enjoys  at  Villafranca  every  this  sort,  and  play  at  a  sort  of  prime- 
advantage  that  she  could  desire.  In  vid  "  Tom-all-alones  1"  We  can  fancy 
that  splendid  bay  her  war  vesseU  find  that  hulking  hero,   perched  on  the 

«^^  "'.fn^'^ir^i^f  ^f  ^  Vm  *  ^'*  ^?I  rocky  neck  of  land,  hw  heels  dangling 

repairs:  and  in  time  of  war  they  would  •    4.1:^  „i,u^  ««,«,r^>^  4-v»^  ui««  ■nrof^Jr 

eiO^  tie  privUege  of  being  under  the  VvJ^?  white  spray  of  the  blue  water, 

protection  of  a  neutral  flag.    What  more  ^hat  a  subject,  now,  for  a  cameo  ! 

could  she  desire  ?    With  respect,  then,  >^  e  dare  say  there  is  one  m  the    Mu- 

to  Monaco,  I  may  conclude  by  assuring  seo  Borbonico,"  if  the  collection  were 

you  that  this  interesting  State  is  not  for  well  looked  up.   Our  old  rude  North- 

the  moment  in  the  market.' "  em  Epos  of  tlie  giant  gives  the  scene 

in  bold  relief : 

The    non-discovery  of  iron  boat-  «.Hi«  hook  wa.  baited  with* dmgon'itaU*'— 

building  at  an  early  epoch  of  human  ^    ..                 j  i     4.  ^        xi.    t 

invention,  is  a  standing  reproach  to  ^"^^  sg?  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  *^«  ^^- 

its  ingenuity.   The  hint,  and  a  pretty  ii«an  Hydra: 

broad  one,   had   been  early   given  '*And  ho  sat  upon  a  rock,  and  bobbed  for 

by  Hercules,   that  hero,  as  is  well  whale." 

known,  having  put  across  from  Port-  Any  fastidious  classical  stickler  has 
mahon  to  Cadiz  (Erythia  to  Tartessus,  our  leave  to  substitute  ^*  dolphin"  for 
vide  best  authorities  passim),  in  a  whale,  if  it  seemeth  him  good,  and  to 
golden  cup  lent  him  by  the  Sun-god.  turn  the  couplet,  should  ne  object  to 
Clipper  though  the  good  ship  Grolden  rhyme,  into  nypercatalectic  iambics. 
Cup  may  have  been,  she  could  not  There  now !  And  don't  let  those 
have  been  over  crank,  and  must  have  captious  sneerers  insinuate  that  he 
been  roomy.  For  Hercules  shipped  would  have  been  at  a  loss  for  afishing- 
the  "  short-horns"  aboard  of  her,  to  rod,  by  reason  of  the  stunted  ipowtn 
steal  which  from  Geryon  had  been  of  timber  trees  upon  the  "  Riviera  di 
the  object  of  his  cruise.  There  was  a  Ponente."  There  were  handsome 
trifle  of  spoil,  moreover,  we  have  un-  twigs  to  be  cut  there  in  those  earlier 
derstood,  and  the  skin  of  the  two-  times,  and,  indeed,  so  late  as  those  of 
headed  dog  named  Orthrus.  The  our  unimaginative  Strabo,  who  de- 
abort  horns  having  been  sea-sick,  he  poeeth  that  '^  the  liguriims,  whose 
landed  them  on  tne  Spanish  coast,  mountains  come  down  in  lof^  rocky 
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Prince  Honor^,  or  Prince  Floreatan,  our  assertion,  that  Monaco  haa  just 

(we  forget  which :  but  the  monarchs  now  ^'  turned  up  again  ;**  and  thia  we 

of  Monaco  are  always  called  by  the  consider  ourselvea  to  have  done  fiilly, 

one  name  or  the  other),  in  return  for  by  simply  transcribing  a  paragraph 

the  ^*  sac  de  marrons,*' or  the  ** comet  which,  within  the  last  month,  has 

de  pommes-de-terre  frites."    Readers  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers  : 

who  know  their  Paris,  will  be  con-       „ «,      »,  «  4 

ciliated,  and  won  to  grant  us  our  full  ,  7?*  ^^f  ^'^♦^^VZI^  *^2^^"' 

measur^  of  wUmc  .>0«n).  moral  confi-  ^^  ^"?  »^"*."."  ^^^  ^l^?';*"^/^'^^'^ 

J  V     *i.         •'™"  *""*"*  wiu*  ^jj^^  4  jn  noticing  an  article  of  the  Prette 

dence,  by  the  graphic  accuracy  of  onthecontempUtedialeof  theprindpa- 

these  latter  details--*  brown  paper  luy  of  Monaco  to  Russia,  you  most  judi- 

bag  being  given  with  roast  chestnuts ;  cioasly  threw  strong  donbu  on  the  whole 

a  spiral  twint  of  paper  (cut-up  copy-  story.    In  fact,  a  more  ahsurd  statement 

books)  enveloping  the  ration  of  fried  could  not  have  been  hazarded,  and  com* 

potatoes,  when  these  delicacies  are  plete  ignorance  ofthelocality  could  alone 

purchased  in  the  streets  of  the  French  bave  inspired  it.     Thia  is  the  second 

metropolis.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  course  of  six  months  that 

ObJerve  the  advantage  of  having  Jj^^  rumoured  f !«  of.  Mona«)  to  Rus«a 

studi.^Aristotle>sRhe^^^^  ^o^'t^^^orXti^dtt^t^Tl^ 

who  longest  in  time  to   become  a  repetition  of  the  canard  of  last  year. 

^nii^Ti  when,  howerer,  the  United  States,  and 

Imagine  our  mdignation— two  sous  not  the  Russian  Government,  figured  as 

pieces  were  wont  to  be  solitary  in  our  the  intended  purchasers.    It  is  not  true 

juvenile  pocket — at  this  dismal  de-  that  ''rumours  of  the  contemplated  sale 

preciation  of  the  unique  coin,  upon  sre  current  in  Piedmont,**  for  the  inha- 

which  we  had  counted  to  solace  the  bitants  of  that  country  are  aware  that 

severities  of  that  raw  morning's  aca-  ^^P  ^"T^^"^  ^f  ^onaco  has  constantly  de- 

demical  exercises!    By  virtue  of  what  cUned  to  enterum  the  p^umary  offew 

TT  ^    j.j~jr      "z.111  '        a  ^Z  made  by  the  Goremment  of  Turin,  and 

authority  did  these  capricious  fimm-  ^^       J^    moreover,    sufficiently    ac 

Ciers  of  the  rtr^t-corner  venture  to  qu^jnted  with  the  resources  of  the  prin- 

demonetise  the  coins  of  a  sever-  cipality  to  know  that  its  poeses»ion  would 
eign  and  allied  prince  upon  a  sudden  /  be  utteriy  worthless  to  Russia,  or  to  any 
Alas !  an  answer  was  at  hand,  8uffi-  other  Government  but  their  own.  Sar^ 
dent,  if  not  satisfactory ;  peremptory,  dinia  has  a  great  interest  in  the  posses* 
if  unpleasing :  and  the  street-comer  sion  of  Monaco,  for  this  petty  State  not 
itself  was  voucher  for  their  stringent  only  brealu  the  geographical  unity  of  the 
measure.  Against  it  was  stuck  a  pla-  Jt»ngdom»  but  it  is  also  a  source  of  an- 
card,  signed,  if  we  mistake  not,  '^Ga-  "^^"T  °°  account  of  the  smugging 
u^  rT^*1  -1  Ti  yx^x  1  T^  r  n  came<l  on  across  the  frontiers.  The 
bnelDelessert,  Pr^fet  de  Pobce,  cau-  ponces  of  Monaco  have,  however,  for 
Uomng  his  admmi8tr68,  the  good  the  hist  four  generations  refused  to  ab- 
Parisian  nngerers  of  coppers,  one  and  dicate  a  sovereignty  that  millions  can- 
all,  to  beware  of  those  insidious  and  not  purchase ;  and  the  present  ruler 
insufficient  halfpence.  The  coinage  clings  with  energy  to  the  possession  of  the 
of  Monaco  would  not  satisfy,  as  it  rock  of  Monaco,  which  alone  remains  to 
would  seem,  the  requirements  of  the  bim  of  the  former  dominions  of  his  house, 
French  mint,  temjwre  Louis  Philippe,  and  which,  though  of  no  intrinsic  value, 
The  alloy  was  excessive,  or  the  weight  «°*^¥^  ^»™  *°  ^^«  his  place  among  the 
short,  o/the  milled  edg;..  monstro^  JE^eraoraJ'r^re^^ntKe^'^^^^^ 
or  some  other  numismatic  condition  Monaco  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  Bdedi- 
abnormal.  As  mere  medals  our  Mo-  terranean,  and  added  that  with  a  few 
naco  sous  might  yet  avail  us;  but  fortifications  it  might  be  rendered  *'al- 
chestnuts  and  potatoes  we  must  needs  most  impregnable."  This  is  ludicrous, 
foreffo.  The  port  is  a  petty  retreat  in  which  no 

Who.  that  notes  coincidences,  will  frigate  could  turn,  while  the  whole  prin- 

not  understand  that  we  were  thence-  cipaUty— which,   by-the-by,  mieht  be 

forth  destined,  at  some  future  day,  to  conveniently  stowed  away  in  the  Re- 

enlighten  Europe,  through  the  m^  gent  s-park-is  commanded  bya  seml- 

r  S™    ^«  *i!T  *T^  wT?  u        f^  J  circle  of  heights  in  the  possession  of 

of  Map,  on  the  too-much-neglected  Sardinia.   Before  the  age  of  gunpowder, 

subject  of  the  archaolo^,  history,  Monaco  was  one  of  the  important  posl- 

geoCTaphy,  and  politics  of  the  state  tionsofEurope,  and  it  occupied  a  promt- 

of  Monaco  7  nent  part  in  the  sanguinary  events  which 

But  first  of  all,  we  desire  to  justify  chaiacterized  the   **good  old  times;" 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  From  the  Spanish  and  Balearic  ports 
prodigy,  we  suppose  the  fact  of  Man-  Moorish  pirate  vessels  rava^ea  the 
cinus  intended  embarkation  at  Monaco  coasts  of  Provence  and  of  ancient  Id- 
may  be  taken  for  granted  as  historical,  guria  j  and  at  last,  emboldened  bv  im- 
If  not,  here  is  an  undoubted  historical  punity,  seize  and  fortifv  strongholds 
mention  of  the  port  from  the  ^eat  along  the  shore  and  inland.     About 
prince  of  ancient,  or  of  all  histonans,  this  time  they  established  their  garri- 
Tacitus,  (lib.  iii.)  son  at  Fraxinetmn,  Gkrde-Fresnet  in 
Cremona  had  been  stormed,  sacked,  the  Department  du  Var,  blocking  and 
and  bumtby  the  soldiers  of  Vespasian,  commanding   the  lower   passes   by 
The  news  of  the  disaster  had  reached  the  sea  from  France  into  Ital;^ ;  ren- 
the  Vitellian  general,  Fabius  Valens,  dering  impassable,  save  at  their  good 
the  same  who,  worthy  ofthe  hog  in  pur-  pleasure,  the    Esterel   motmtain,  as 
pie  under  whom  he  was  holding  com-  may  be  read  in  doleful  detail  in  the 
mand,  had  been  dawdlinff  along  on  chronicles  of  Luitprand.     The  local 
his  march  to  Ravenna,  with  a  seraglio  tradition  cannot  be  far  wrons,  which 
and  attendant  eunuchs  in  herds.   The  fixes  in  the  tenth  century  the  building 
fleet,  under  Lucius  Bassus,  hadfrater-  of  their  stronghold  upon  the  rock  of 
nized  with  the  Flavian  party ;  and  all  Esa.  which  barred  the  land  passage 
that  was  left  for  him  was  to  dash  to  tne  present  principality  of  Monaco, 
across  Italy,  when  he  could  dawdle  and  that  of  the  loftier  and  more  com- 
no  longer,  and  take  ship  for  Provence,  manding  mountain  fortress  of  Santa 
to  rouse,  if  possible,  Graul  and  its  gar-  Agpese,  which,  from  its  crested  am- 
risons,  with  the  Clerman  tribesmen  phitheatre  of  rock,  overlooks  it  alL 
beyond;  and  so  divert  the  triumphant  Arab  historians  may,  perhaps,  speak 
march  of  Vespasian's  soldiers  from  in  precise  terms  of  the  fate  or  Monaco 
Rome  itself.  He  sailed  from  the  mouth  during  those  days  of  Islam;  their 
ofthe  Amo  ;  and  in  stress  of  weather,  memory  lives  only  in  legends  in  the 
put  into  the  port  of  Hercules  Mouse-  minds  of  its  present  people.   One  such 
cus,  whence  he  sailed  again,  upon  there  is,  which  gilds  a  maidenly  and 
hearing  that  his  enterprise  was  aes-  then  a  saintly  widow's  name.    The 
perate.    Driven  intothe  Hybres  group  patience  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps, 
of  islets  by  the  continued  ^es,  he  foigive  its  introduction  here. 
thei*c  fell  into  the  hands  of  Valerius  More  than   one   shrine,  such   as 
Pauilinus,  who  held  Fr^jus  for  Vespa-  Wordsworth  calls — 
eian,  and  his  calamity  seems  to  have  "  —  a  chapel  far  withdrawn 
been  the  crisis  in  that  quarter  of  the  Lurking  by  lonely  ways/' 
fortunes  of  his  master :  Spain,  Gaul,  peep  out  from  venerable  woods  of 
Britain  declaring  for  the  Flavians.  olives,  old  as  the  Phseadans,  or  from 
The  ninth  century  brin^  if  not  the  more  gorgeous  gr^nery  of  orange- 
Monaco  by  name,  yet  its  environs,  and  bearing  ^ees,  on  this   most   lovely 
itself,  indeed,  beyond  any  reasonable  coast    Santa  Anna  is  among  them  a 
doubt,  into  sight  again  on  the  historic  favourite  name.    Search  out  its  origin, 
field  of  view.    That  was  the  season  of  and  you  shall  find  it  not  to  be  that 
the  daring,  restless,  successful  enter-  obvious  one  which  commemorates  so 
prise  of  the  Arab  seafarers  under  the  frequently,  in  southern  lands,  the  tra- 
Ommiades  of  Spain,   and  the  A^la-  ditionary  name  of  the  mother  of  the 
bites   of  the  north-western  African  Virgin. 

coast.  Sicily,  Malta,  Sardinia,  Cor-  TmsAnna,of  the  shores  of  Monaco, 
sica,  the  Balearic  Isles,  owned  the  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  noble 
dominion  of  Islam.  Brindisi  and  Bari,  Christian  house.  Fair  as  the  lemon- 
on  the  mainland  of  southern  Italy,  blossom  in  beauty,  as  fragrant  for  the 
were  in  Saracen  hands.  Gaeta  and  charms  of  all  sentle  maiden  worth 
Amalfi,  by  superhuman  heroism,  had  and  modesty.  Her  birthplace  is  un- 
scarcely  beaten  ofi'  from  their  walls  known ;  but  this  at  least  oefell,  that 
the  children  of  IshmacL  The  very  the  ship  which  was  bearing  her  some- 
suburbs  of  Rome  had  been  burnt  and  whither  on  the  bosom  of  the  Mediter- 
eacked,  up  to  the  basilica  of  San  Paolo  ranean,  was  boarded  and  captured  by 
fuarele  Mure,  which  shared  this  fate;  the  ^allovs  which  Hayreddin,  the 
the  plunderers,  in  their  retreat,  level-  Moorish  chieftain,  launched  from  the 
ling  with  the  ground  the  fortifications  beach  of  Mentone,  when  he  came 
of  Ci  vita  Vecchia.  down  from  his  castled  height  of  Sta 
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Agnese,  and  put  out  to  sea.    Young,  moonlight :   the  gentle  breese  just 

noble,  darinc,  handsome,  wise  beyond  causing  the  ship  which  carried  them  to 

his  fellows,  he  was  the  pride  of  Islam  glide   on   through  the  water.    She 

and  the  terror  of  the  Christian  coast,  looked  upon  the  silvery  plain,  and 

Zarifa,  of  the  lightning  glance,  was  sighed  to  think  of  the  dear  ones  in 

queen  of  his  heart,  and  sovereign  lady  the  deep ;  then  on  the  little  cross  of 

of  all  that  he  called  his.  gold,  fastened  to  the  gold  links  on  her 

They  brought  poor  Anna  to  the  wrist ;  and  then,  admonished  thereby 

castle,  an  orphan,  now,  and  brother-  that  the  deep  shall  give  up  the  dead, 

less ;  for  her  mother  had  long  since  she  raises  her  downcast  eyes,  and  they 

passedaway  from  earth,  and  her  noble  are  fixed  in  upward  gaze  upon  the 

father  and  his  two  brave  sons  were  sky. 

tangled  in  the  coral  reefs,  perhaps,  Hayreddin,  unobserved,  devours  her 

down  among  which    their   corpses,  with  his  look  of  awestricken  admira- 

pierced  with  many  wounds,  had  sunk  tion.    There  is  a  stamp  of  loveliness 

when  the  Sai-acen  pirates  had  heaved  and  of  unknown  nobility  in  woman 

them  overboard.    Zarifa's  quick  eye  on  her  featiures,  which  his  heathenish 

noted  the  girl  and  her  beauty,  through  Zarifa's  beauty  never  bare.    And  as 

all  the  tears  and  dejection,  as  they  the  thought  crosses  his  mind,  Zarifa's 

brought  her  in.    A  pang  of  apprehen-  jealous  glance  has  caught  it ;  for  she 

sion,   and  of  possible   hate,  darted  is  there,  crouching  under  an  Arab 

through  her  own  passionate  heart;  haik's  folds,  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 

but  her  dark  eyes  flashed  scorn  into  lateen  sail.     Ah,  what  a  spring  she 

the  mirror,  wherein  they  sought  for  gives !  and  Hayreddin,  as  she  falls, 

consolation  and  reassurance  against  tangled  in  the  folds  of  the  heavy 

misgivings.    If  Anna's  hair  were  of  haik,  sees  the  gleam  of  the  da^er 

bright  gold,  and  might  brook  no  dis-  which  should  have  struck  home  mto 

paragement  beside  her  own  rich  dark  the  heart  of  the  infidel  maiden, 

tresses,  those   eyes  of  pale  watery  It  is  no  use  now  to  deal  a  stroke, 

blue  could  never  reflect  tne  love-light  for  to  reach  the  golden-haired  girl 

from  Hayreddin's  eyes  as  did  her  own.  Zarifa    must   strike    right   through 

Nevertheless,  she  could  not  bear,  as  the  breast  of  Hayreddin ;  so  with  a 

the  days  went  on,  that  he  should  be  wild  shriek  of  love,  hate,  and  despair, 

so  desirous  to   look  into  their  blue  she  has  sprung  overboard— and  the 

depths,  which  she  termed  shallows,  round  ripples  widen  their  silver  rings 

And  yet  her  pride  forbade  her  grow-  on  the  surface,  where  she  went  down, 

ing  hate  to  give  a  sign  by  word  or  Anna   heard  the   shriek  and  the 

deed  splash,  but  knew  not  what  they  sig- 

She  did  not  know,  by  some  strange  nified.    She  had  covered  and  hidden 

hap,  of  all  Hayreddin  s  repeated  in-  her  face  with  trembling  hands  when 

terviewswith his  disconsolate  captive:  she  had  seen  the  pirate  chief  sprins 

nor  how  he  had  passed  from  command  to  her  side.    His  lawless  love  was  afl 

to  entreaty  that  she  should  look  upon  her  fear.    Lawless  in  truth,  but  fated 

him ;  nor  of  the  spell  which  the  sim-  to  take  law  from  her  dear  lips.    The 

pie  shaking  of  that   golden-tressed  very  love  itself  with  which  the  Chria- 

nead,  in  answerto  such  entreaties,  had  tian  girl  inspired  him,  was  new  love 

cast  upon  the  heart  of  the  chieftain,  for  the  Moslem.    It  was  a  spiritual 

But  she  knew  or  suspected  some-  loveliness  which  had  won  his  love, 

thing ;  and  the  fierceness,  which  she  and  unless  she  could  love  him  with 

could  not  veil,  in  her  dark  eye,  when  a  willing  mind  he  had  no  will  to  call 

at  last  she  spake  of  the  Uhristian  her  his. 

girl,  contemptuously,  set  Hayreddin  She  therefore  learnt  in  time — ^how 

on  his  ^ara.     He  dared  not  trust  could  she  fail  to  do  so — that  she  had 

Anna  with  her  in  his  absence ;  and  so  nothing  to  fear  from  him  ;  nay,  that 

^ve  orders  that  she,  with  other  cap-  some  me^rolicable  reverent   fear   of 

tives,  should  be  embarked  upon  his  her  held  his  mind  fast.    Then  she 

galley  when  next,  in  commana  of  his  took  courage  to  speak  with  him  face 

roveraj  he  launched  them  for  a  cruise,  to  face  and  eye  to  eye,  and  to  tell  him 

"Zarifa,"  thought  he,  "will  imagine  fearlesslywhat  a  Christian  maid  might 

that  she  \b  taken  for  sale  in  the  slave-  think  of  a  wooing  by  a  wooer  whoee 

bazaar  of  Gibxtiltar  or  of  TetuAn."  hand  was  red  with  innocent  blood, 

Anna  sat  upon  the  deck,  in  the  the  stains  whereof  the  eye  of  her  h« 
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wooed   saw  with  a  ehndder   upon  bring  himflelf  to  fordve  the  pirate  for 
every  costly  gift  a  pirate  lover  wisned  piracies  at  his,  Diike  William'&  ez- 
to  lay  at  her  dear  leet.  pense,  was  not  as  squeamish  pernaps, 
All  Abou  Habeeh  said,  in  a  whisper,  as  Anna,  about  taking,  in  the  abstract, 
one  night  upon  the  rampart  at  Mo-  friendly  hold  of  a  pirate's  hand, 
naco,  to  Hassabou-£bn-Omar,  ^'  Three  The  bishop  of  Narbonne,  we  believe, 
ships  from  Genoa  went  bv  last  week  who   baptized    Hayreddin,    marriea 
Tumoticed,  and  one,  deep  laden,  from  him  also,  with  great  pomp,  to  his  dear 
Amalfi,  by  her  rig,  this  blessed  after-  Anna,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese, 
noon.  Six  weeks  nave  past  since  Hay-  when  some  few  months  were  x>ast 
reddin  has  been  to  sea.  The  daughters  The  noble  counts,  and  other  soldier- 
of  burnt  fathers  are  a  defilement,  by  lords,  of   Aquitaine  and    Provence, 
times,  to  true  believers.    Two  inches  were  forced  to  admit,  indeed^  that  the 
of  my  handjar  in  tbe  white  neck  of  Moorish  c^mvert  was  no  flmcher  in 
the  pasty-faced  ^rl,  up  in  the  fort  the  field.   But  he  was  overthoughtful 
upon  the  mountam,  would  do  good  to  and  moping,  they  said,  for  a  comrade, 
the  spirit  of  the  Rais,  I  take  if  and  too   much   tied   to   the  sleeve 
"The  words  of  wisdom,"  quoth  of  "Ch&telaine  Anne."     He  was  a 
Hassabou,  "  love  to  lurk  in  the  whis-  short-lived  man,  the  legend  runs,  and 
per  of  secrecy."  she  a  voung  wife  yet,  when  she  be- 
But  even  that  whisper   grew  by  came  his  widow.    We  suppose  that 
degrees  so  loud  that  it  could  not  be  fortune  of  war  must  have  declared 
kept  from  the  ear  of  Hayreddin.  Long  against  All  Abou  Habseh,  and  the 
and  fierce  were  his  inward  struggles  ;  discreet  Hassabou,  in  the  years  which 
and  at  last  he  found  it  in  his  once  followed  the  defection  of  their  chief 
proud  but  conquered  heart  to  tell  all  For  had  they  and  their  fellows  still 
the  circumstance  of  the  conflict  to  held  Esa,  Sant  Agnese,  Monaco,  and 
the  maiden.  Mentone,  it  seems  hard  to  think  they 
^  At  her  bidding,  and  for  her  sake,  should  have  suffered  Anna  to  return 
he  would  ^ve  up  all.    Yes  !  they  in  peace  to  the  beach,  whither  they 
might  call  him  coward  and  renegade :  first  brought  her  a  tearful  captive  in 
they  cotdd  not  make  a  coward  ot  him  Zarifa's  days^ — whence  she  had  fled, 
though.    And  as  for  renegade,  it  was  a  happy  fugitive,  in  later  time  with 
nobler,  surely,  to  renounce  what  he  her  noole  Etayreddin. 
no  longer  reverenced.    But  it   was  But  this  is  certain,  that  bereaved  of 
hard  to  give  up  all  for  nothinc.    One  him.  she  returned  to  the  spot  where 
word  of  iiope  from  Anna.     But  no!  she  nad  won  him  so  unwittingly; and 
that  were  unworthv  of  her,  and  of  during  a  Iouk  and  saintly  widowhood, 
him  who  had  learned  to  love  her.  He  her  virtues,  ner  alms-deeds,  her  cha- 
wottld  exact  no  pledge.  Did  she  dare  ritable  zeal,  won  for  her  a  respect, 
to  nm  the  risk  with  him,  would  she  affection,  and  veneration,  of  which 
trust  herself  to  him  of  her  own  free  all  traces  are  not  yet  eflaced,  as  you 
will :  he  would  contrive  escape  for  may  learn  from  the  legend  of  the 
botii,  and  restore  her,  if  not  to  kins-  chapels  of  "  Sainte  Anne?' 
men,  at  least  to  men  of  kindred  race  Anyhow,  there  was  no  Saracen  garri- 
and  faith."  son  in  the  vicinity  in  a.d.  1157,  when, 
Anna  signified  assent.    In  a  dark  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Republic 
night,  noiselessly,  a  little  fisher  boat  of  Genoa,  compiled  by  Giorgio  Stella, 
pot  out  from  underneath  the  shelter-  Guido  Guerra,  Count  of  Ventimiglia, 
mg  wing  of  the  promontory  which  gave  Roquebrune  in  free  gift  to  the 
faces  Monaco.    All  through  the  dark-  superb  city.     And  probably  in  the 
ness  it  steered  south-west ;  and  in  the  process  of  dislodging  the  followers  of 
morning  lieht  the  steersman  hailed  a  Mahomed,"  the  elder   castle   and 
merchant  snip,  bearingon  a  more  west-  to^oi   of  Monaco  must  have   been 
erly  course,  lK>und  to  Marseilles.  mauled  and  mishandled  grievously. 
William  Duke  of  Aauitaine,  and  all  Fon  in    1191,  the   ambassadors    of 
hia  court,  were  there  wnen  the  wished-  "Henry,  Emperor  of  the  Romans," 
for  haven  was  reached  in  safety.    A  saith  the  annalist— that  is  Henry  the 
noble  and  free  welcome  he  gave  to  Cruel,  son  of  Frederick  Redbeard— 
hhn  that  had  been  a  well-known  and  **  gave" — though  it  don't  appear  how 
formidable foeman.  He  wasof  Norman  he  came  by  them — "  the  port  of  Mo- 
Idood,  that  William,  and  if  he  could  naeo,  and  the  mountain  and  the  land 
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adioiniBg  thereunto,  to  the  Genoese  in  thraU  to  that  mighty  tyrant,  John 
RepubSa,  for  the  building  and  fortify-  Vuconti,  Archbishop  of  MUul  pay 
ing  of  a  borough  and  camp  "  "  ad    are  agreed  to  create  him  «F^!J.^^^^««i 

There  were,  as  all  men  know,  few  ;^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ,^^^  ^  ^hem  he- 

nobler  houaea,  nor  of  prouder  Imeaffe,  longing,  mm  onfy  Monaco,  Mentone,  and 
in  all  proud  Genoa,  than  that  of  the  noccabruM,  tke  which  Mtuer  Carlo  On- 
Grimaldi.  There  was  no  little  to  be  maldiwouidb^nomeansputwtotheirhand.*" 
said  in  favour  of  their  claim  to  be  ^  .     i  v    v    *t 

descended  in  direct  Une  from  that  It  was  a  <3rmialdi,  by  the  way, 
Grimoald  who  waa  son  to  Pepin,  king  though  we  are  not  gure  whetherit 
of  Austrasia,  brother  to  the  thunder-  were  this  same  "  Mwser  Carla  who 
bolt  who  smote  the  Saracen,  valiant  had  commanded  the  fifty-two  Genoese 
Charles  MarteL  If  that  claim  were  galleys  on  the  disastrous  day  when 
iust,  there  was  a  sort  of  fitness  in  the  the  seventy  of  the  Venetian  and  Ca- 
circumstance  that  a  Grimaldi  should  talonian  fleet,  aided  by  three  large 
hold  for  the  RepubUc,  from  the  ear-  round  vessels  termed  cocche.  manned 
liest  days,  strongholds  whence  Chris-  each  by  four  hundred  Catalans,  the 
tian  arms  had  previously  dispossessed  whole  commanded  by  Pisani,  bwe 
the  Saracen,  Nor  is  it  marvellous  down  upon  him  off  Loi6ra,  on  the 
that,  true  to  the  sovereign  instincts  Sardiman  coast  The  day  waa  cidm  ; 
of  their  race,  the  GrimaltU  should  the  Genoese  trusted  that  Uie  three 
have  bethought  themselves  early  of  great  vessels,  whose  motion  depended 
holdmg  such  possession,  if  it  might  on  the  wmd  alone,  would  be  unable 
be,  for  themselves.  An  early  indica-  to  move;  and  courageoualy  lashing 
tion  of  their  sentiments  on  this  score  all  their  galleys  together,  except  a  few 
was  given  in  1363.  That  was  the  year  to  protect  the  wings  of  their  bne,  they 
in  which  befell  the  strange  event  slowlyrowed  towards  the  enemy.  The 
which  Matteo  ViUani  comments  upon  allies  followed  their  example,  and  the 
as  follows  :  *wo  mighty  masses  were  ciosiug.  when 

**  We  must  here  recount  a  great  and  a  breeze  suddenly  sprang  up  and  filled 
memorable  thing,  proving  what  rapid  the  sails  of  the  '*  cocche, '  which  were 
change  chance  will  at  times  bring  round  lying  becalmed.  These  great  vessels 
in  the  affairs  of  states.  The  noble  city  then  steered  towards  the  Genoese 
of  Genoa,  its  rich  and  powerful  citizens,  flank,  and  at  once  detennined  the 
lords  of  our  sea-board,  of  Romania  and  gygnt  of  ^he  day.  After  an  obstinate 
the  high  seas,  men .  beyond  others,  skil-  defence,  in  which  they  lost  2,(KK)  men, 
S'^l.f ""PJ'l^^nf ;.fnn^r  /n?^dw  T  thc  G^uocse  wcre  iitterly  defeated. 
^  ffi  o'rrt^ Aes^?^^^^^^^  Partoftheirflee^caating^fffromthe 

wont  to  bring  into  their  city  countless  lu»e,  fled  under  Gnmaldi  himself,  but 
spoils,  fruit  of  their  daring,  dreaded  and  thirty  galleys,  with  3,500  men,  the 
feared  by  all  folk  which  dwell  by  the  flower  of  the  republic,  surrendered  to 
shores  of  the  Tuscan  and  its  neighbour-     the  victors. 

ing  seas,  freer,  besides,  than  any  people        Again,  in  1401,  when  Genoa  had 

of  all  Italy—the  C^noese.  for  the  rout    given  herself  to  the  French  monarchy, 

lately  undergone  ««^  Sardinia  m  battle    the  French  governor  in  the  king^a 

with  the  Venetians  and  the  Catalonians  ., « .   Mar^rhal  Hp  Roii^i 

_*  rout  wherein  their  loss  was  not  such    ^^f  Ja^ZZ.  ?fF?^'^**  ^^^  iJouci- 

as  might  not  be  repaired-are  faUen  into    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^*  *?  epitome  of 

such  discord  and  confusion  of  their  city,    his  times;  who  was  tramed  to  war 

and  into  so  craven  a  fear,  that,  crest-    under  Duguesclin  :  fought  at  Rose- 

fallen  and  downcast  as  silly  women,  they    beck ;  went  a  crusade  against  Bfgazet; 

have  exchanged  their  bold  pride  for  base    was  taken  prisoner  bv  the  Turks  at 

cowardice ;  it  never   bethought  them    Nicopolis ;  served  agam  in  the  armiea 

they  could  help  themselves.   Far  other-    of  the  Greek  Emperor,  Manuel :  and 

wise.    The  Commonwealth  of  Florence    ended  his  life  in  captivity  in  England, 

having    sent   ambassadors  to   comfort    ^j^itj^^r  he  was  canied  prisoner  from 

them,  and  to  offer  them  of  generous  love,     4.1,  „  /;^i,i  ^f  4  «!1      H     JKi.  •    "  ™ 

help,  advice,  and  free  favour,  to  wiii    the  field  of  Aginwurt    Thia  governor 

back  and  uphold  their  independence  and    ^^  summon  liudovico  di  Gnmaldi  to 

• '  good  estate, "  their  minds  be  so  disor-    admit  mto  his  castle  of  Monaco  a  gar- 

dercd  by  this  defeat  and  their  own  dis-    rison  for  the  French  kin^'.    Ludovico* 

cords,  that  they  can  find  them  no  heal-     true  to  the  family  tradition,  refused 

ing  for  their  woe,  than  to  put  themselves    and  held  out    But  his  opponent  waa 
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a  wilv  soldier  no  less  than  a  brave;  with  a  virus  five  centuries  had  not 
and  ^takinff  cautious  order,"  saith  expelled  entirely  from  the  system. 
Giorgio  Stella,  "whereby  he  caused  "For,"  saith  he,"  the  true  motive  might 
the  aforesaid  Ludovico  di  Grimaldi  be  merely  private  resentment,  as  it  is 
occup^ng  Monaco,  to  be  deceived,  he  well  known  that  he  who  is  in  posses- 
did  gain  master}'  ot  the  said  place,  and  sion  of  that  town,  being  tempted  by 
put  therein  a  garrison.  Nevertheless,  the  convenience  of  its  situation,  can 
the  said  Lucbvico  did  he  suffer  to  hardly  abstain  from  exercising  him- 
depart  freely,  taking  with  him  his  self  in  piracy."  Whatever  the  motives, 
household  goods."  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Genoese 
But  tummg  a  Grimaldi  out  of  Mo-  citizens  were  these :  They  freighted 
naco  was  one  thing  ;  keeping  one  long  a  goodly  number  of  ships,  and  march- 
out  of  it  another.  Wherefore,  we  are  ed  aboard  of  them  a  force  in  which 
bv  no  means  astonished,  as  we  read  were  but  few  trained  soldiers — the 
tne  accomplished  Florentine  Guicci-  bulk  of  the  6,000  men  embarked 
ardini's  account  of  the  wars  of  Italy,  being  mechanics  and  others  of  the 
to  find  that,  in  1506  again,  matters  city  militia.  There  were  a  few  regu- 
stand  thus.  lar  Pisan  troops  among  them,  how- 
Louis  the  Twelfth  is  king  of  France,  ever ;  and  the  command  was  given  to 
and  still  supposed  to  be  Suzerain  of  a  good  soldier,  Tarlatino,  a  Pisan  ge- 
Grcnoa.  His  ensigns^  Guicciardlni  tells  neral,  with  Piero  Gambacorta,  of  that 
us  expressly,  are  still  seen  in  the  pub-  same  city,  as  his  second  in  command, 
lie  places  and  on  the  public  builcungs  The  place  was  invested  by  land  and 
of  the  city.    Philip  of  Ravestein  is  b^  sea ;  but  as  Luciano  showed  no 

Sovemor  in  his  name,  but  has  no  suf-  si^ns  of  giving  in,  and  as  the  weaiy 
cient  force  in  hand  to  quell  the  fre-  laooiu^  of  a  siege  were  little  to  the 
quent  and  threatening  msturbances.  taste  of  Tarlatino's  town  heroes,  no 
The  king  is  much  concerned  at  the  sooner  did  the  rumour  reach  his  camp 
Genoese  uneasiness,  but  is  concilia-  of  the  advance  to  relief  of  the  Frencn 
tonr,  much  fearing  the  influence  of  Greneral  Alg^re  with  the  exQed  noblcf 
"  C/SBsar,"  that  is,  of  course.  Maximi-  of  Genoa,  and  the  auxiliary  force  of 
lian  of  Germany,  who  had  wrought  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  than  he  thought 
flnievous  mischief  to  the  conouests  of  it  prudent  to  withdraw  forthwith. 
France  in  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  The  return  of  his  men  to  Genoa  was 
the  Eighth.  He  sends  to  them  one  the  signal  for  renewed  civic  disturb- 
Doctor  Michele  Riccio.  a  Neapolitan  ances :  in  the  course  of  which  the 
exile,  and  an  accomplisned  diplomat,  French  king's  arms  and  ensigns  were 
to  ]>enniade  cession  of  towns  on  the  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot ; 
Riviera,  and  other  due  compliances,  and  Paolo  di  No vcsilfe-dyer,  was  elect- 
But  all  in  vain.  Far  from  ceding  any  ed  democratic  Doge,  who  put  forth  a 
thing  to  the  French  king  just  now,  proclamation  to  declare  that  Genoa 
the  democracy  of  Genoa  have  set  their  was  not,  nor  would  be,  subject  to  any 
hearts  upon  a  little  conquest  on  their  suzerainty  or  protectorate  whatsoever. 
own  account  that  of  Monaco  namely.  In  the  great  subsequent  contest  be- 
where  one  Luciano  Grimaldi  is  now  tween  the  French  power  and  Charles 
anugly  intrenched,  and  will  hear  of  the  Fifth,  the  Monaco  Grimaldi  of 
no  surrender.  the  day,  who  is  known  by  the  title  of 
Guicciardlni  speaks  of  their  blind-  Honord  the  First,  espoused  the  cause 
nesB  of  mind  in  resolving  on  the  ex-  of  Spain.  As  a  reward  he  received 
edition,  and  ponders  their  motives,  from  Charles  the  Manmisate  of  Cam- 
Malice  to  the  nobles  generally,  he  puts  pagna  and  the  Count's  Fief  of  Canosa, 
in  the  foreground ;  the  lordly  Gri-  m  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  po- 
maldi  holding,  of  course,  with  the  tentatc  died  in  1581,  leaving  two  sons, 
aristocrats.  Next,  the  importance  of  Charles  and  Hercules.  The  elder  dy- 
the  seaport  for  maritime  and  commer-  ing  childless,  the  old  adage  came  true 
dal  reasons,  to  Genoa.  And  lastly,  again:  "There  is  nothing  new  under 
he  insinuates  a  reason,  which  seems  the  sim ;"  and  once  more  did  Hercules 
to  cast  a  ray  of  intelligence  on  all  the  rule  undisputed  over  the  Ligurian 
tmrecorded  history  of  the  little  har-  Tom-all-alones.  But  the  evil  destiny 
bour  and  its  castle  all  through  the  of  the  old  Greek  hero  cleaved  to  the 
oentories  bygone.  It  seems  the  Sara-  Spanish  grandee.  He  perished  l^ 
cens  had  inocalatod  the  community  assassination,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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his  0on,  Honor^  IL    This  prince  fell  affected  an   ostentatiotia  pomp»  of 

out  at  last  with  his  Spanish  friends,  which  we  may  Judge  from  his  causing 

watched  his  opportunity,  and  expelled  the  horses  of  his  state  coach,  when 

their  garrison  in  1641 ;  and,  to  avoid  entering  the  Pontifical  city,  to  be  idiod 

the  probable  consequences  of  the  step,  with  silver.    Saint  Simon,  in  his  sar- 

transferred  his  qualified  princely  td-  castic  memoirs,  has  mention  of  one 

l^ance  to  the  crown  of  France,  un-  memberof  the  family.  In  1731,  the  last 

der  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  direct  male  descendant  of  the  famous 

In  the  very  dull  and  prolix,  but  line  of  Grimaldi  expired,  in  the  per- 

euriouB  and  minute,  history  of  that  son  of  Prince  Antome.    But  his  sole 

monarch,  written  bv  ^'Messire  Char-  heiress,  Louise  HippolytedeOrimaldi, 

les  Bernard,  Conseiller  du  Roy  en  ses  Duchesse  de  Valentinois,  on  her  mar- 

Conseils  d'Etat  ct  Priv^,  Lecteur  or-  riage,  in  1715,  with  Fnui<;ois  de  Ma- 

dinaire  de  la  Chambre  de  la  Miye^t^  tignon.  Comte  de  Thorigny,  had  laid 

et  Historiographe  de  France,"  may  be  upon  ner   consort  the  obligation  to 

seen,  at  full  length,  the  reasons  set  adopt  the  arms  and  name  of  her  great 

forth  by  Prince  Honor^  the  Second  Genoese  princely  house ;  and  it  was 

for  this  transfer ;  the  pith  of  them  to  the  descendants  of  the  Grimaldi- 

being  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  Matignon  that  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 

made  at  Bruges  on  the  7th  of  June,  Chapelle  confirmed  succession  in  the 

1524,  between  his  ancestor  and  Charles  sovereignty  of  Monaco ;  a  sovereignty 

the   Fifth,  had   been    ill    observed  engulphed,  as  were  so  many  grander 

by  the  Spaniards ;  that  his  father*s  throne^  by  the  French  RepubHr  and 

assassination  had  been  but  slightly  the  Fii-t<t  Empire ;  but  which  revived 

avenged ;  that  difficulties  had   neen  asain,  unharmed,  under  the  treaties 

thrown  in  his  own  way,  in  re^jject  of  1816. 
of  taking   possession  of  his  princi-        But  enough,  too  much,  perhaps,  of 

Sality,  by  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  historical  and  legendary  lore.  Will 
[ilan ;  and  that  tne  Spanish  troops  the  reader  deign  to  cast,  with  ua,  an 
were  exacting  and  insolent  at  Monaco,  eye,  familiar  in  our  own  case,  over  the 
He  sent  back  to  the  Spanish  king,  present  aspect  of  the  tiny  principality  1 
however,  as  became  a  fine  gentleman,  We  have  breakfasted  at  Nice,  and 
the  insi^ia  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  be-  left  that  ligurian  Brighton,  where 
ing  anxious  to  distinguish,  he  said,  be-  signboards  and  advertisements  are 
tween  such  honours  and  dignities  as  displayed  in  our  own  mother  ton^e, 
he  held  by  favour  of  the  Spanish  crown,  wiui  a  profusion  almost  Brightonian, 
and  such  as  were  rightriiUy  his  own  if  with  an  orthography  more  recklesa. 
^free  and  uninterrupted  inheritance.  Great  Britons,  and  amiable  Great 
French  troops  ^rrisoned  the  town ;  Britonesses  walk  to  and  fro  upon  ita 
some  few  royal  French  galleys  occu-  sunny  esplanades,  and  along  the  ouays 
pied  the  port  "The  prince  of  Mona-  of  the  Pagliona  The  Bntish  oal^r, 
CO,"  saith  the  courtly  historiogi'apher.  in  its  perambulator,  haunts  the  streeta. 
"was  very  well  received  at  court ;  ana  From  the  shop  windows,  parti-colour- 
in  compensation  for  his  principality,  ed  cards  have  glared  upon  us,  announc- 
was  made  Duke  of  Valentinois.  His  ing  Arrow-root  Biscuits,  Anchovy 
letters  patent  were  solemnly  verified  Sauce,  Dalby's  Carminative,  and  Hen- 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  and  he  ry's  Calcined  Magnesia ;  Hard's  Fan- 
was  in  due  time  put  in  possession  of  naceous  Food,  and  Barry's  Revalenta, 
his  duchy."  He  does  not  add,  that  were  quite  as  procurable  as  polenta 
which  other  contemporary  memoirs  or  macaroni  But  we  have  gone  up, 
have  recorded,  that  the  collar  of  the  olive,  fig,  and  aloe  climbing  with  ua, 
"Saint-Esprit"  was  given  him  for  a  almost  an  Alpine  pass.  We  have 
decoration,  in  lieu  of  the  "Golden  looked  Ixick  upon  tne  town,  with  its 
Fleece"  resigned.  villas  terraced  upon  the  hills  and  dot- 
It  is  at  the  court  of  France  hence-  ted  upon  the  sea-board.  We  are  00 
forward,  and  more  often  under  their  high,  that  the  Franciscan  Monastery, 
title  in  the  French  peerage,  as  "  Dues  at  Cimiers,  seems  to  sit  on  a  flat  pave- 
de  Valentinois,"  that  the  princes  ment ;  and  the  needles  of  its  pomted 
of  Monaco  find  mention  in  modem  cypresses  have  dwindled  down  to  flat 
history.  One  of  them,  if  we  mistake  lozenges  of  green  in  the  bird's^e 
^ot,  was  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  view ;  but  we  go  up  and  along.  Those 
Romefortiie  "Grand  Monaniue,"  and  oockboafti  inlade  the  rndo*  st  Vflk 
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Franca  there,  on  the  right,  are  the  the  long  line  of  the  futnre  heroes  of 

Russian  liners  and  frigates  all  the  fuss  Romanhistory  file  past  the  mound,  on 

is  about  just  now.    Above  us,  stem-  which  thev  are  standing,  in  the  sha- 

ness  and   barrenness   overhang  the  dowy  land : — 

kindly  sunny  beauties  of  the  lower  ni»  autem,  paribui  qua.  fulgire  cernii  in 
scenery.    Now  and  then  a  shadow         armis, 

from  a  passing  doud  will  fall :  and  on  Concordes  animn  nunc,  et  dum  noctfl   pre- 

the  himier  ledges  a  misty  veil,  hang-  „    mentur 

ing  downwards,  wiU  receive  us  into  ?,*?  ^H»°/""»  «*•'  wbellum,  si  lumina  v,t* 

tr*  -.  .      "      o  n^      tT  t '        r    e « *!\  Attigennt,  quantas  acies  strafcmque  ciebont ! 

Its  fringes.     Slhus  Itahcus  (l.  585)  ap-  AggSribu*\i2cer  Alpinis  atql^S  arce  Mtm^ci 

parently  came  by  on  such  a  day  as  Deacendens ;  gener  adversia  jnstructui  Eoia. 

Seest  thou  vhere  yonder  shades  in  kindred 
**ffercMUi  ponto  cospere  existere  col/e$,  armour  gleam, 

Et  nebuloaa  magis  attoUere  sasa  Alorud^'*  Twin  souls,  till  human  life  dispel  the  quiet 

"  Sheer  up  from  out  the  deep  Hereulean  cliffs  Alas  i^l^n  they  behold  the  garish  light  of 
arise;  day 

Mowftcus'^  rocky  head  is  TeUed  in  misty  How  shlll  they  clash  in  bloodstained  war's 
skies.  aff^y  I 

_      _  ^  ,   r>i  "»%     »    1       1  Dovm  swoops  from  towering  Alps  and  lone 

La  Testa  del  Can,  or  Dog  s  head,  Monccus'  height 

the  peasants  call  the  lofty  grim  grey  Kinsman  Against   kinsman  armed,   Western 
rock,  which  is  grand  enough,   in  its  'gainst  Eastern  might. 

couchant  attitude,  to  have  been  At  all  events,  we  must  descend, 
called  hy  a  nobler  name,  being  lion-  like  Caesar,  from  the  lofty  eminences, 
like.  But  we  have  first  passed  oy  the  down  upon  the  Arx  itself. 
"Castled  Crag"  of  Esa,  detached  Our  old  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Nebbio 
£rom  the  surrounding  precipices,  a  states  it  to  be — and  so  it  may  be— two 
vantage  ground  in  the  old  times  of  mUes  down  from  La  Turbia  to  the 
Barbiury  pirates  and  Sallee  rovers.  Castle  of  Monaco,  "  built,"  saith  h^ 
long  fortified  against  them ;  but  for-  "on  a  rock  very  strong  by  nature  and 
tified  by  themselves  first  of  all,  as  the  art,  with  a  little  townlet  (piccolo  Bor- 
old  country  legends  tell.  We  have  ghetto)  of  perhaps  a  hundred  houses." 
ffone  up,  and  up,  till  we  have  reached  We  certainly  dia  not  count  them  our- 
La  Turbia,  the  Trophsea  of  Augustus,  selves,  but  we  should  think  they  must 
the  site  of  a  great  monument,  once  in-  be  more  in  number  now-a-days  :  al- 
acribed  by  him  with  the  names  of  all  though  the  present  number  of  inhabit- 
the  Alpine  tribes  he  had  subdued,  ants,  imder  1,500,  might,  without 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  cramping,  be  stowed  into  that  num- 
to  the  Adriatic.  The  ravages  of  time,  ber  of  habitations.  Indeed,  were  we 
and  the  gunpowder  of  French  invad-  to  refer  to  our  personal  impressions, 
era  have  leu  of  it  no  more  than  a  exclusive  of  guide-books  or  census  re- 
shapeless  mass  of  masonry.  To  the  turns,  we  snould  say,  the  printer 
right  of  it,  seaward,  crouches  the  might  have  left  out  the  two  noughts 
great  Stone  Dog.  He  looks  right  down  after  the  fifteen,  the  brace  of  nume- 
on  Monaco ;  and,  we  take  it,  that  a  rals  which  would  remain  being  suffi- 
couple  of  howitzers,  judiciously  dis-  cient  for  the  population  beheld  by  us 
posed  on  the  sloping  forearm  of  his  upon  our  visit  to  the  capital.  At  first 
colossal  paws  would  effectually  dispel,  entering  its  streets  we  were  aston- 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  the  notion  of  the  ished  at  their  silence  and  desertion : 
"impregnable"  strength  of  the  fortress,  after  an  hour's  soioum  we  were  still 
whatever  new  resources  of  the  art  of  more  astonished  if  the  voice  and  per- 
for^cation  might  be  lavished  on  it.  son  of  a  passer-by  should  light  upon 
It  looks  like  a  toy  town  from  here,  or  eye  or  ear.  There  is  a  castle  or  pa- 
like  a  child's  boat  down  upon  the  blue  lace  fronting  a  piazza,  of  no  such  mean 
sea  which  belts  it  It  is  hard  to  believe  proportions,  but,  over  which  the 
that  it  sits  upon  a  steep.  Virgil's  sense  of  stillness  and  solitude  broods, 
word  "  Arx  "  tor  it  appears,  from  up  Not  so  much  as  a  solitary  "  gamin  " 
h^e,  sinyilarly  inappropriate.  Yet.  turned  out,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  to 
it  occurs  m  the  course  of  a  fine  and  stare  or  gibe  at  us,  when  we  drew  up 
well  kaiown  passage,  in  the  sixth  at  the  door  of  the  "  Hotel  des  Etran- 
book  (826),  i^niere  .^neas,  in  com-  gers."  There  were,  it  is  true,  three 
pany  oif  Anchises  and  the  Sibyl,  sees  semi-militaiy  officials  at  the  castle 
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Ste,  in  uniformB  of  blue,  with  red  *'few  ships,  and  small*'    Not  having 

dngs  and  stripes.     There  was  a  at  hand,  as  we  write,  an  Admiralty 

grey-coated  Sardinian  sentty  pacing  chart,  with  soundings,  we  will  not 

to  and  fro,  and  a  few  children  play-  venture  to  pronounce  whether  depth 

ing,  but  hushedly  and  without  noise,  of  water  in  certain  places  mi^ht  not 

among  a  few  heaps  of  piled  cannon  render  the  whole  port  worth  deepen- 

balls.     Nay,  there   were  two   Sar-  ing.    One  more  quotation,  dear  read- 

dinian   officers    walking   backwards  er,  for^ve  us  for  making — we  verily 

and  forwards  to  enliven  the  scene;  do  believe  and  tnist  it  is  oiu*  la^t 

but  we  noted  that  they  kept  well  But  it  is  too  good  and  exact  to  be 

apart  from  each  other,  and  never  ex-  dispensed  with.    Lucan  shall  furnish 

cnanged  a  word,  as  if  gregariousness,  it,  describing  the  harbour  admirably, 

or  communicative  intercourse  were  uq„,,^„^  ^^  h^^,^  ^^^  ^^.^ 
treason  to  the  genius  of  the  place.  portus 

As  for    the    Castello, — composed    of         Vrgtt  rape  cava    pelagus:  non  Coraa  in 

half  a  modem  Italian  palazzo,  a  frag-  illam 

ment  of  an  older  one,  with  vaulted  •'"  ^'^S*"*  Zephym*:  Mlas  bos  Uttoim 
iMdcony,  or  "  loggia,"  two  or  three  circirlTtuta  prohibet  .utiona  MoB.d." 
etarvolmg  stucco  towers,  and  the  ga,te-  "^  (phan.  i.  405>. 
way  of  a  German  schloss,  over  which  -,^.  i_  u  i.  '  j 
were  impanelled  the  chequers,  which  ,.  Th>»  passage  we  should  have  de- 
are  the  Grimaldi  cognizance ;— it  ^^^^  ^?  put  m to  vers^  as  ad- 
struck  us  as  amaringly  lOce  the  palace  mirably  cla^^sical  as  those  which  have 
in  the  fairytale,  herein,  when  the  f*^©*! jur  quotations  hitherto;  but 
prince  came,  all  the  inmates  had  been  *9^  *  tnfling  disMreement  or  mdia- 
fast  asleep  these  ninety-nine  years  or  tinctness  m  such  dictionaries  as  sit  on 
80.   SaA  Nicolo,  the  cathedral  church,  our  shelf. 

spacious  within,  having  qiuiint  round       V^"*®       •  Zeph vrus  are  nor'-west 

Romanesque  pillars  and  arches,  pos-  aj?<i  .^^est  winds  plain  enough  ;  but 

Besses  a  gateway  of  marble,  evidently  ^ircius  seems  more  doubtful  of  mter- 

antique,    for   the  sun  has  burnt  a  pretation.    One  authority  assures  us 

bronze  tint  weU  into  its  original  white  ^^^^^  ^^  signifies  "  a  rapid  and  tem- 

grain.     The  local  antiquarians  con-  pestiious  wind,  frequent   m   GaUia 

tend  stoutly  for  its  identity  with  the  Narbonensis,  and  yjl^^own  in  any 

whilom  portico   of  the    Herculean  other  countrif !      This  fails  to  com- 

Tom-all-aloncs.     There    is  a  "false  mandoiu- entire  confidence.;  Another, 

air  "  of  Malta,  as  the  French  say,  ^^a*  l^  is     a  vehement  «)«/A^/^«  ivind 

about  the  seaward  defences  of  the  hXowmgoutf/B  ranee  thy  ugh  Italy  ; 

place,  with  its  bastions,  turrets,  and  S^^^li,    seeing   Italy  Les    south   of 

cavaliers.      Though    by   no   means  France  m  most  maps,  seems  queerer 

wholly  dismantled,  Time  seems  to  be  s^^^^v  Ourselves  opine  that  a  sou'-sou 

working  his  wiU  upon  them.    As  we  east  hy  east  wind,  called  "  ^Trego    by 

drive  out,  and,  indeed,  as  we  drive  <^he   fisherman   of  the    Riviera,    is 

in,— for  Monaco  stands  upon  a  prom-  ^^^  windy  malignant  aimed  at  bv 

ontory,  and  is  entered  and  left  by  one  y^^^  >,  and  consequently  feel  a  dif- 

load,  which  leads  no  whither  else,  as  ^"^^^  ^^  g^^i"?  other  than  Hudi- 

becomes  a  Tom-all-alones  highway—  brastic   translation    of    his    stately 

we  are  pleased  with  the  manner  in  verse  : 

which   tne    platform   of  approach  is  "A  port  it  u,  whose  sacrotl  uamc, 
laid  out.     The  vacant  space  between         Doth  witness  Hercules  his  f»mo  : 

the  ramparts  and  the  town  houses  is  There  vainly,  'gainst  a  hollow  nx-k, 
Dlanted,  gardenwise,  with  shrubsand  f£:!ite:f sll^^irnne'^t;^ 
flowers,  mtersected  by  the  dnve  and       should  West  wind  bluster  or  Nor'-west : 

winding    sanded    footwalks.        Aloes  Bat  should  Son -Hout  by  East  wind  roar, 

and  cacti  form  the  borders  ;  graceful         Tremendous  breakers  bowl  ashore  ; 
cypress  cones  abound  ;  the  geranium  ^^^  shorebound  ships  have  narrow  squeak 

crows  in  bushes,  and  far  on  in  Decem-  ^*^  ^"^^  ^*»*  ""«" » angry  freak." 
ber,  so  mild  is  the  air,  bright  scarlet  Having  thus  happily  di6ix)sed  of  our 
flowers  abound  amidst  their  greenery,  difficulty,  we  re«ume  our  upward 
A  broad  steep  zigzag  brings  us  down  course  ;  olives  and  caroolw,  in  vi go- 
to the  beach  of  tne  harbour,  tenanted  rous  and  luxuriant  beauty,  shading 
in  our  day,  as  in  that  of  Strabo,  by  the  road  from  above  and  clothing  the 
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rock  terraces  beneath.    Lemon  plan-  Nevertbelefls  we  would  be  just    It  is 
tations  are  not  wanting,  nor  frequent  admirable  to  see,  when  the  road  must 
cypresses,  nor  even  occasional  palms,  needs  turn  inwards,  and  hug  the  re- 
At  the  foot  of  Roquebrune,  the  na-  entering  angles  of  the  huge  rocky 
ture  and  colour  of  whose  soil  the  name  buttresses,  how   the   magical  wires 
at  once  indicates,  we  turn  back  once  leap  with  a  bold  graceful  curve  right 
more  into  the  great  Comiche  road.  across  the  precipice,  and  catch  the  road 
It  is  a  tiny  town  belonging  to  our  again  towards  the  salient   Who  does 
principality,  nerched  in  the  prettiest  not  ever  see  with  wonder  and  with 
way  conceivskole,  upon  great  tumbled  pleasure  the  daring  skill  which  hangs 
masses  of  puddingstone.    Plum-pud-  a  tiny  spiderweb  between  two  widely- 
dingstone  too,  if  we  may  credit  the  sundered  branches  ?    So,  in  all  fair- 
rich  brown   colour,  stuck  all  over,  ness  here,  let  us  be  content  to  take 
not  with  green  holly,  but  with  lemon  the  happv  audacity  of  these  hanging 
trees,  whose  leaves  are  as  glossy  green  spiderwebs  of  science  in  compensa- 
as  that  leafy  Christmas  ornament,  and  tion  for  the  ugly  upriffhtness  of  her 
whose  pale  golden  fruit  are  by  no  yellow  posts.    Chit  of  tne  shady  wood 
m«ans  out  of  place  in  such  proximity,  of  San  Martino  we  emerge  into  a  long 
being  suggestive  either  of  candied  peel  avenue  of  stately  plane  trees,  between 
for  that  inimitable  pudding,  or  of  which  oleanders  grow.  It  leads  us  into 
flavours  for  its  genial  concomitant,  Mentone,  the  rich  fragrance  of  whose 
punch.  It  was  within  the  principality,  lemon  groves  and  olive  gardens  gives 
oy  the  way,  at  Mentone,  which  we  greeting  of  strange  sweetnesa    Two 
shall  reach  presently,  that  a  Milanese  or  three  torrent  beds  are  crossed,  that 
waiter,   of  cosmopolite    experience,  of  the  Boirigo,  for  instance,  and  that 
suggested  that  for  our  delectation  or  of  the  Carei ;  the  latter  spanned  by 
rather  that  of  our  children,  the  cook  a  suspension  bridge,  with  pilasters  of 
of  the  Hotel  de  Turin  (mind  you  put  gay  white  stone,  at  whose  base  aloes, 
up  there,  reader),  should  compound  rosebushes,  cactus,  and  tall  cane-reeds, 
*'  un  plopoilino  Inglese,'*  one  "  giomo  form  groups  of  inimitable  contrasts 
di  festa.''    The  chambermaid  was  Be-  and  graces.  Up  the  torrent  course  lofty 
nedetta^a  strapping,  dark-eyed,  dark  mountain  peaks  close  in  the  view  ; 
haired,  Italian-speaking  "  Conta^lina,"  downwards  the  waves  are  seen  plash- 
from   San  Remo.    Her  astonishment  ing  and  rippling  on  the  beach.    So 
at  that  compounding  we  shall  not  we  drive  into  the  town.    The  plane 
soon  forget,  nor  the  exclamations  ^ith  trees,  too,  cross  the  torrent  ana  find 
which  she  expatiated  on  the  fact  that  their  way  almost  into  the  busiest  part 
"  the  Piidrones  were  to  have  such  a  of  the  street ;  a  few  of  them  forcing 
cake  for  dinner  that  day ;  oh,  such  an  themselves  into  a  little  piazetta  on 
xricrtdible  cake,  made  all  of  oranges,  the  ri^ht  of  it.    This  lower  street. 
and  raisins,  ana  grease !"  which  is  in  fact  the  main  road,  flanked 
Bat  so  long  as  Monaco  is  yet  in  bv  houses,  is  the  modem  town.    The 
sight,   you  cannot  see  Mentone,  by  elder,   streams  upwards   in  narrow 
reason  of  the  projecting  rounded  pro-  streetlets,  where  no  wheeled  carriage 
montory  of  San  Martino.    Its  whole  may  climb,  where  the  tidl  houses,  not 
expaoBe  is  a  waving  wood  of  olives,  wholly  destitute  of  architectural  beau- 
noole  trees  of  ^at  age  and  knotted  ties,  run  so  high  and  stand  so  close, 
growth.      Their  verdure  covers  the  that  a  vertical  sim  can  scarcely  pre- 
whole   promontorv  as  with  a  dark  vent  a  cool  slip  of  shadow  from  being 
velvet  cinak,  which  changes  to  a  grey  cast  at  mid-aiay,  right  across  from 
silk  tissue,  merely  shot  with  green,  door  to  door.    But  not  shadows  only 
as  the  rustiing  breeze  runs  along  the  are  cast  from  house  to  house.    At  in- 
tree  tops  and  turns  the  glaucous  under-  tervids,  all  up  the  street,  stone  arches 
leaf  towards  the  eye.    Italian  pines  spring  from  one  wall  to  its  opposite, 
skirt  the  shore,  and  underneath  them  and  bmd  the  town  together,  one  might 
grow  ro6emarv,lavender,  and  a  variety  think  by  their  intercommunication, 
of  the  myrtle  bush.    Down  we  plunge  This  is  an  observable  feature  of  the 
into  the  olive  wood,  where  the  tele-  street  architecture  of  all  the  older 
graph  wire  has  danced  down  before  us.  towns  on  the  Riviera ;  telling,  it  would 
The  formal  line  of  painted  postswhich  seem,  of  contemplated  desperate  de- 
skirts  the  road  all  along  does  in  truth  fence,  and  last  resource  of  refrige,  in 
sin  somewhat  against  the  picturesque,  the  good  old  times  of  endless  war  and 
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perpetual  piracy.  Half  way  down  them  and  Menton^  where  on  the 
the  brow  of  the  hill  these  steep  and  beach,  by  the  hamlet  of  Oarovano, 
tortuouB  Btreetleta  are  cut  at  right  the  little  cuatom-houBe  stands,  white- 
angles  by  what  was,  until  of  late  washed  pink,  if  we  mav  say  it,**  more 
years,  the  main  road ;  it  still  keeps  as  Hibemico."  If  there  be  a  breeze,  the 
a  misnomer  its  old  name.  Rue  Neuve.  sea  shows  like  a  turquoise  fringed 
Along  it  passed  Pius  Vll.,  on  his  re-  with  pearls.  If  very  still,  under  a 
turn  from  exile  to  Rome,  when  the  glorious  simshine,  like  a  sapphire  set 
Great  Napoleon  first  fell.  A  tablet  in  '«^'ith  small  diamonds.  There  is  the 
the  wall  bears  this  commemorative  little  fort  out  on  the  projecting  reef 
inscription  : —  at  Mentone.  one  of  that  chain  of  watch- 
**  Piui  rii.  P.M.  towers  and  towers  of  fence,  which 

Latetii  RomAin  Redux  fear  of  the  sea  rovers,  in  times  by- 

Hinc  gone,  was  built,  in  almost  unbroken 

C»le«tera  populo  ropplici  succession,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Var 

BenwKrttlem'' k^MrtiUt.  ^  *^^  ^^  ^^^\  ">^  ^yon±     The 

Die  zi  Mentu  Febrami,  fisherboats  and  the  feluccas  are  haul- 
Ann.  Dom.  MDcccxiiii.*  ed  up  on  the  beach,  for  Mentone  has 
The  same  street  has  another  tablet,  neitherfort,  nor  mall,  nor  ouay.  There 
and  we  will  venture  to  give  its  inscrip!  ^!,^^f  f^f  ^^"°£^^^^^^ 
tion  also,  because  it  mves  a  key  to  «f^  \^«  fantastic  towers  of  ite  two 
I«««k^ii,rr«^«/  T^n«^  nf  churches,  stuccoed  and  pamted,  yet 
t^AenSZTal^e  SaH^^  far  from  offensive  to pictuHsqueta^ 

irl^S   TSan^^v^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  "'^Hd'^n'rf  S^^^ 

way  of  an  old  family  mansion,  and  ^  ^,«-,  ^he  old  upper  castte  is  dis- 

is^theFrenchlang^ge:--   ^  STargVoSl^Kr^^^^^ 

HI.  ^  ^^^^'f  *S5!  ^A  ^!^%cii  on  the  lofty  wooded  knoll  to  the  right, 

Mort  a  Pari*  le  24  Juin.  1W8,  where  the  TOW  of  cypresses  stands,  is 

Pour  la  defense  de  lordre  et  de  la  oatrie.  a  deserted  convent ;  but  its  chapel  of 

Par  d(icret  du  Grand  Conseil  des  vilfes  libivs  the  Annunziata  is  still  in  reverence. 

de  Menton  et  Roquebnine  du  25  Septembre,  When  we  shall  visit  it,  we  shall  find  a 

^®^^-"  lamp  burning  before  its  altar,  whose 

But  we  will  leave  politics  till  by-  rails  are  of  marble  mosaic,  and  votive 

and-by :  we  want,  if  possible,  to  make  tablets  in  plenty  hung  on  the  sacred 

first  of  all  our  topography  clear.  walls.  Look  upwards  now,  and  around: 

To  do  so,  we  will  climb  again  some  rockv  moimtain  crests  shut  in  an  am- 

of  the  loftier  heights  which  overhang  phitheatre  of  lower  hills.  On  the  right 

Mentone ;  thence  we  shall  see  what  there,  you  can  see  the  ruins  of  the  old 

we  have  not  been  able  to  behold  as  Saracenic  fort,  now  called  of  Sant* 

yet,  the  boundaries  of  the  Lilliputian  Agnese;  and  the  double-peaked  moun- 

rrincipality.  tain  head  here,  on  the  left,  behind  us, 

Look  back  upon  the  left,  there  is  with  the  smooth  8loi)e  between  the 

the  Grande  Can,  and  Monaco  itself,  crags,  is  called  La  Bre8se,the  "patois** 

like  a  diver  bird  on  the  water  under-  for  a  cradle.    But  none  of  those  crags 

neath :  the  eastern  horn  of  its  little  are  within  the  principality,  they  are 

bay  runs  far  out ;  it  is  the  wooded  Sardinian    without   question.      The 

cape  of  San  Martino  spoken  of  already,  boundary  line  lies  lower,  just  there. 

East  again  of  the  olive-clad  cape,  a  where  the   pine  trees  grow,  under 

bolder  curve  begins  to  sweep,  and  with    which  peep  out  from  olive  treea.  the 

the  blue  sea  line  on  the  horizon  would    white  cottages  of  Cabruard.     That 

describe  an  unbroken  segment,  were    hamlet  was  the  Prince's  once.    You 

it  not  for  the  suppressed  projection  of    see  the  circular  basins  narrowing  into 

the  land— it  is  scarcely  a  promontory    gorges  ;  they  and  the  narrowing  val- 

— on  which  Mentone  stands.  Under  lee    leys  looking  southward,  are  afl  ter- 

of  San  Martino,  the  smooth  water  was    raced  with  lemon  groves  and  orange 

known  to  ancient  mariners  as  the    gardens.  No  wind  blights  them  here  ; 

Sinus  Pacis.    Then,  on  the  right,  the    and,  from  the  rocky  concave  above, 

marble  difis  come  down  abruptly;  but    the  summer  sunbeams  are  concentrat- 

they  are  beyond  the  frontier  of  the    ed  on  them.     But  they  must  have 

tiny  state.    That  may  be  seen  down    moisture  no  less  than  heat ;  and  that 

there;  a  third  of  the  way  between    accounts  for  those  long  formal  zigzags 
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down  the  hills;  they  are  channels  and  tain,  that  not  even  the  lemon  trees  of 
runlets'  £rom  the  tanks  and  cement-  the  world-renowned  Conca  d'Oro, 
ed  resenroirs,  built  where  mountain  the  plain  of  the  Golden  Shell  at  the 
springs  gush,  or  where  the  water-shed  lip  of  which  Palermo  faces  the  Sici- 
is  favourable  for  collecting  the  show-  lian  sea,  can  bear  away  the  palm  of 
ers  that  fall  Admirable  is  the  patient  excellence  from  the  lemons  of  Men- 
care  and  industry  bcetowea  upon  tone.  See  the  girls  of  tlie  town  here, 
those  beautiful  and  preciously  fruitful  comine  at  picking  time  from  the  car- 
trees.  Branch  by  branch,  almost  leaf  dens ;  how  proud  and  stately  they 
by  leaf,  they  are  tended.  We  have  seen  tread,  poising  upon  their  heads  full 
the  women  sponging  individual  leaves,  baskets,  two  hands  can  scarcely  lift ! 
when  any  mildew  or  fimgoid  blight  They  walk  unconscious  of  the  weight, 
had  shown  itself  upon  the  twig,  with  lithe  upright  figure,  exultingly. 
"What  nights  we  pass  in  February,  Yes !  and  you  should  hear  a  Men- 
sir  I*'  said  one  lemon-grower  to  us  on  tonese  discuss  the  question  of  su- 
one  occasion ;  '*  if  the  thermometer  perior  climate  with  a  I^izzard.  Proz- 
shall  chance  to  sink  near  to  the  dread  miitv,  we  know,  knits  friendliness, 
aero.  One  night's  sharp  frost,  not  but  kindles  rivalry  withaL 
slight,  but  realiv  sharp  frost,  can  do  ^*  Just  so,  dear  sir— just  so.  The 
us  mischief  far  beyond  the  loss  of  a  climate  of  r^ice,  I  grant,  is  not  so 
single  crop.  Five-and-twenty  years  vfry  severe.  Oranges  do  well  enough, 
does  the  lemon  sapling  require  to  be  I  know.  ^  There  are  at  Nice,  some- 
a  noble  fruit-bearing  tree :  and  too  times,  some  very  tolerable  oranges, 
keen  a  frost  may  kill.  Oh,  those  But  there — I  know  you  love  your 
February  nights !  it's  a  wonder  we  joke,  and  never  really  thought  of 
don't  catch  our  deaths  of  cold  our-  naming  in  one  breath  your  blizzard 
selves,  jumping  out  from  under  the  climate  over  there  with  ours.  No  ! 
quilted  coverlets,  to  open  the  window  no !  You  look  upon  my  standard 
and  read  off  the  degrees  upon  the  lemon  trees,  'mes  citronniers  en 
thermometer,  hung  up  outside  the  pleine  terre,  monsieur ;'  and  you  re- 
window,  in  the  clear  moonlight"  member  what  it  cost  you,  in  nails  or 
The  orange  is  a  trifie  hardier,  gives  trellis- work,  to  train  a  lemon  bush,  at 
less  anxiety,  but  not  equal  pride.  It  Nice,  against  a  wall !" 
scents  the  air  with  its  wondrous  per-  Whether,  indeed,  the  vines,  which 
fume,  pungent,  yet  heavy.  It  strews  grow  upon  such  lower  sunny  slopes 
the  garden  ground  beneath  with  as  lemon  trees  do  not  occupy,  deserve 
fallen  white  petals  in  May,  like  an  the  reputation  which  the  dwellers  in 
unseasonable  snowdrift  The  distiller  this  favoured  region  assign  to  them,  we 
collects  them,  and  extracts  oils  and  can  hardly  say.  There  was  not  a  bot- 
essenoe&  Its  red-gold  apples  hang  over  tie  of  the  choicer  growths  to  be  gotten 
everv  garden-wall  in  clusters,  worthy  when  we  were  last  at  Mentone.  The 
the  Hesperides.  Hercules  should  have  cruel  o'idium  had  reigned  too  many 
looked  in  here  on  his  way  out,  instead  years — one  peasant  proprietor  alone 
of  home,  and  half  his  journey  had  mviting  us,  as  all  did  often  so  cor- 
been  spared.  Boat-load  after  boat-load  dially,  to  take  refreshment  at  his 
of  the  luscious  fruit  is  shipped  in  table  on  a  feast-day — produced  his 
those  feluccas  for  Marseilles,  when  last  bottle  of  home-made,  and  even 
the  gathering  time  is  come.  The  thence  we  conceived,  perforce,  no  mean 
Mentonese  is  not  indifferent  nor  un-  opinion  of  the  vintage  in  the  Princi- 
SFateliil  to  his  orange-tree.  But  the  pality.  Let  us  not  forget  the  flower 
lemon  is  the  glory  of  those  valleys  on  pjdens.  wherein  the  sweet-scented 
the  strand.  Twice  a-year  it  yields  its  Oriental  acacia,  the  jessamine,  the 
delicate  savour  in  the  fragrant,  paler,  double  violet,  the  rose,  are  grown  in 
golden  rind.  There  is  scarce  need  to  wild  profusion,  not  so  much  for  oma- 
ship  the  fruit  in  the  feluccas.  Schooner  ment  and  delight,  as  for  the  still  of 
ana  brig,  all  the  way  from  Norway,  the  cunning  extractor  of  choice  per- 
nay^  sometimes  from  North  America,  fume.  Far  on  in  November  you  may 
will  lie  at  anchor  off  the  roads  to  take  gather  of  all  these,  and  heighten  the 
the  precious  cargo  aboard.  Be  it  the  colour  of  the  bouquet  with  scarlet 
secret  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  nicely  ba-  geranium^  salvias,  and  fine  camationa 
lanced  temperature  in  these  lovely  There  is  another  avenue  of  plane 
■earboard  nooks^  this  one  thing  is  cer-  trees  besides  that  one  which  brought 
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UB  by  the  main  road  into  the  town  of  ation  exaggerates  the  ilL  Oil  poured 
Mentone.  It  Btnkes  up  at  right  angles  upon  the  waves  of  popular  commotion 
to  it  when  from  the  town  you  have  should  produce  a  calm,  we  allow ;  but 
strolled  over  the  bridce.  It  leads  right  the  oil  in  question — ^the  oil  from  the 
up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Care'i,  exclusively  privileged  cnishing-miil — 
the  broadest  and  the  longest  of  those  here  was  ixnired^  apparently,  upon 
down  which  the  torrent  courses  here  the  flames  of  faction,  and  they  flared 
make  their  way  to  the  sea.  Let  us  up  the  fiercer, 
walk  up  it,  reader,  even  farther  than  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is, 
the  plane  trees  grow,  all  the  wav  to  Prince  Florestan  was  forced  to  flee  ; 
the  great  many-storied  bui  Iding,  where  and  a  frenzied  mob  of  fi ve-and-twenty 
three  or  four  huge  water-wheels  persons,  at  least,  sacked  the  house  of 
revolve.  an  obnoxious  gendarme  and  same- 
Here  is  a  fitting  spot  whereon  to  dis-  keeper,  outside  the  town,  whi<m  still 
course  of  modem  politics  ;  for  this  is  remains  unroofe<l,  an  awful  monu> 
the  signiorial  olive-mill,  and  the  exac-  ment  of  civic  strife,  containing  two 
tions,  just  or  unjust — non  nostrum  rooms  if  we  remember  right,  about 
tantas  componere  lites  ! — connected  seven  foot  three  by  five. 
with  its  rights  and  customs,  had  no  What  game  the  gamekeeper  kept, 
little  to  do,  if  the  native  accounts  are  it  has  bafiled  our  penetration  to 
to  be  credited,  with  the  dire  events  divine ;  thrushes,  who  grow  dainty 
which  hurled  Prince  Florestan  from  fat  on  olives  in  Autunm,  and  cock- 
his  throne.  robins  being  the  only  game  we  ever 
Yes !  the  olive-crusliing  question,  beheld  at  table  in  the  principality, 
and  the  great  corn-law  grievance.  Save  once,  indeed,  when  a  Sardinian 
too,  these  were  the  levers  wherewith  woodcock  came  down  over  the  fron- 
the  malcontents  of  the  principality,  tier  to  avoid  a  snow-storm  on  the 
in  the  eventful  year  of  ld48,upheavea  mountain  ;  and  being  slaughtered  by 
the  fabric  of  that  empire,  which,  a  keen  Mentonese  sportsman,  was 
spite  of  Saracens,  and  Spanish  ana  8ecure<l  for  oiu-  epicurean  delectation, 
French  gai-risons,  had  outlived  the  regardlessof  e3cpense,byMr.  Velliano, 
shock  of  centuries.  of  the  grand  Hotel  de  Turin. 

"  Italy,"  said  Prince  Mettemich,  Such,  however,  seriously,  was  the 
**  is  now  no  more  than  a  geographical  hubbub  and  excitement  of  this  revo- 
axpression."  The  same  may  be  said  lutionary  tempest  in  a  teacup,  that 
of  Monaco.  The  careful  reader  would  the  Sardinian  authorities  from  Nice, 
not  fail  to  notice,  in  the  inscription  to  in  the  name  of  law  and  order,  invaded 
General  Br^'s  memory,  the  ominous  the  territory  with  a  whole  company, 
words,  ^^Les  miles  litres  de  Menton  et  detached  from  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
de  Roquebrune.  Of  the  7.000  souls  Some  fifty  or  sixty  men  garrisoned 
which  owned  the  sway  or  the  Gri-  the  fortress  of  the  Kock  of  Hercules, 
maldi-Matignon,  those  1,500  only,  and  an  odd  fifteen  or  twenty,  with  a 
whichperch  upon  the  rock  of  Monaco,  seijeant-major,  occiipied  militarily 
render  their  allegiance  still ;  and,  as  the  guard-house  at  Mientone.  No  one 
we  have  8hown,Sardinian  sentries  pace  was  killed,  that  we  could  hear  of,  in 
up  and  down  the  ramparts  even  there,  these  political  catacl3r8m8,  nor  any  one 
Who  can  tell  amid  the  clamour  of  much  wounded.  Though,  some  time 
distracting  factions,  what  may  be  the  after  the  first  excitement,  a  poor  fel- 
simple  truth  ?  It  may  be  slander,  and  low  called  Otto,  whose  cousin  gave  us 
no  more,  which  now  avers  that  under  that  single  bottle  of  country-grown 
Florestan,  the  com  monopoly  was  an  wine  we  spoke  of,  was  stabbed  out- 
iniquity  no  longer  to  be  borne.  When,  side  the  caf^,  and  as  he  was  a  **Ptin- 
however,  not  only  the  monopoly  is  cipist,"  the  crime  is  laid  to  the  door 
condemned  as  sucn — a  condemnation  of  the  *' Liberals''  by  the  partisans  of 
in  which,  as  stanch  Free-traders,  we  the  ancient  rule, 
cannot  but  concur — but  when  it  is  The  Sardinians,  wisely  enough,  con- 
stated farther  that  the  favoured  con-  tented  themselves  with  keeping  mat- 
tractor  from  Marseilles,  was,  with  ters  quiet,  and  threw  no  impemment 
princely  connivance  and  sanction-  in  the  way  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
permitted  to  import  cheap  damaged  pendence  manftdly  put  forth  by  the 
wheat  for  privileged  and  exclusive  popular  minorities  of  the  towns  of 
sale,  we  hope  that  popular  denunci-  Koquebmne  and  Mentone,  any  more 
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than  in  the  adhesion  of  the  pure  Mona-  our  readers ;  but  we  must  beg  of  them 
gasquesto  the  cause  of  their  hereditary  to  bear  with  us  a  moment  longer.  As 
sovereign.  Since  we  were  kst  at  Mo-  for  the  rumoured  sale  of  the  puny 
naco,  that  potentate  has  revisited  his  principality  to  Russians,  Yankees,  or 
ancestral  capital,  and  was,  we  under-  others,  there  are  two  insuperable  dif- 
stand.  enthusiastically  received ;  pre-  ficulties.  The  one,  that,  iU  defined  as 
vioualy  to  which,  however,  he  had  have  been  hitherto  the  political  con- 
made  a  '*  descent  k  la  Louis  Napol^n*'  sequences  of  the  acts  of  1848,  it  would 
upon  the  piazzetta  of  Mentone,  at  a  be  nard  to  say  tD?i<U  sovereign  rights 
time  when  the  attention  of  Europe  remain,  if  sovereign  rights  be  saleable, 
was  concentrated  upon  the  Crimean  for  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Valentinois  to 
campaign.  An  eye-witness  thus  de-  sell.  The  other,  that  guaranteed  as 
scribed  the  event  to  us,  and  its  issue  :  these  rights  are  by  European  treaties, 
**  There  drew  up,  sir,  to  the  hotel  far  more  potent  voices  than  that  of 
door,  a  travelling  carriage,  early  one  the  prince  and  of  his  subjects,  loyal 
morning.  Few  persons  only  were  then  or  revolted,  must  decide  upon  their 
upon  the  place.  I  saw  inside  a  gen-  transfer.  That  he  himself  feels  this, 
tleman,  wearing  a  French  colonePs  the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
k^pi,  and  I  took  him  for  an  officer  on  number  of  the  Times  will  testify : 
his  way  to  embarkation  at  Genoa  for  ,o,_  «.  .  ,  *  .  .  — 
the  East  Many  such  had  passed  this  ,  .  ^%  ^fcial  Journal  de  Monaco  con- 
way.  Some  five  or  six  peraonsthen,  tains  a  decUu^tion  which  deseryes  spe- 
wwj.     K^auv  *»»«     1    J  tnMoyfAMo  mx<;.u,  j  p^j^j^jg     'pj^g  Prmce  coofeBses  that 

m  concert,  approached  the  carnage,  ^^  ^as  had  •  splendid^  off^  mad^  Wm 
and  waved  their  hats,  and  shouted,  fo^  hig  pogaessions.  but  he  was  obUged 
•Viva!  Viva!  Cest  Monsieur  le  to  decline  them  on  account  of  certain 
Prince  !  *  The  carriage  door  was  dimculties  which  presented  themselves, 
opened,  and  as  he  stepped  out,  I  re-  His  highness,  however,  thinks  the  diffi- 
eogmsed  Mr.  le  Due  de  Valentinois,  culties — *  like  those  about  Montenegro' 
beyond  a  doubt  I  felt  it  was  a  coun-  —may  be  removed  by  Degotiations.  Ou- 
ter revolution !  There  was  sensation,  ring  the  Russian  war— either  in  1854  or 
emotion,  noise.   People  came  flocking  is^fi-r^^e  needy  descendant  of  the  Gri- 

out,  and   there  were    counter-cries  ?J*^?*S  ^^^  J.!!?  V™<^P^^J  to  the 

«  A  iL-ir  "D^TJT^f  «K«r  i«  TwT^i^  \7«  United  States.  The  circumstance  is  not 

Abas  le  Pnnce !  abas  le  Due  de  Va-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^      tlic,  but  it  is  moraUy 

lentinois!     Some  ran  to  the  guard-  certain  that  a  con venUon  was  concluded 

house.    A  sex^eant  soon  came  down  on  the  subject  between  the  Washington 

with  five  or  six  rank  and  file.    Then  government  and  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 

came  the  two  carabinieri,  eendaimes  '  The  convention  was  never  ratified, 'says 

as  they  say  in  French.    More  noise,  my  informant,  'because  some  of  the  £u- 

some  nustling,  and  Mr.  le  Due  was  ropean  governments  entered  a  protest 

aeijBed  and  marched  oflf  to  the  guard-  fP^°!*  ^he  transaction.;  There  is  reason 

house.    Alabonneheure!    Reaction  to  beheve  that  (xenend  Cass,  who  was 

was  defeated-the  counterrevolution  1^?  *^!  '^P^^.^tu'^V/r  ""^  ^^^  y^"'^^^ 

»i*m1  t"                *>v»*"w*  *oTWAi*wi^/i*  States  at  one  of  the  Italian  courts,  car- 

^^"?ft^v  ^  1.  /•  11  «r  1  -Tk  ried  on  the  negotiations  with  the  Prince 
All  that  befell  Monsieur  le  Due  and  his  official  advisers.  Some  years 
was  that  the  carabimen  took  him,  m  ago  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Ame- 
the  travelling  carriage,  back  to  Nice,  rican  cruisers  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
whence,  in  due  time,  the  authorities  Port  Mahon,  in  the  Island  of  Minorca, 
reoeivea  their  orders  from  Turin  to  but,  for  some  reason  which  is  unknown 
send  him,  with  a  passport,  over  the  ^  °™e»  ^^•©y  received  notice  from  the 
Var  airain,  into  France.  Spanish  government  that  their  presence 
Meitone  and  Roquebrune  continue,  I"  "^l  ^^freeable.  They  afterwards 
™  v^i:.^»  M  «^ii«^  i;k«««'»  ««♦;!  +1.1  went  to  Speziia,  and  while  cniising  about 
we  bcheve,  villes  Ubres  untU  the  j^  ^^e  neighbourhood,  the  'cute  Yankee 
present  d^,  though  the  fonner  is  at  captains  were  greaUy  struck  by  the  *  ca- 
heart  Sardinian,  as  it  showed  by  the  pabilities  of  the  port  of  Monaco." 
frantic  enthusiasm  with  which  it  re- 
ceived Victor  Emmanuel,  on  his  way  But  small  as  the  whole  principality, 
back  from  London  and  Paris  to  Turin.  "  villes  libres''  and  all,  may  seem,  we 
No  town  in  all  his  own  dominions,  on  are  not  exa^erating  when  we  declare 
all  his  triumphal  joumev,  gave  him  a  that  a  continuance  of  its  anomalous 
warmer  or  a  neartier  welcome.  condition  is  another  of  those  little 
We  fear  we  have  been  trespassinff  clouds — and  they  be  too  many — ^which 
ODOonscionably  upon  the  patience  of  hang  big  with  threat  above  the  hori- 
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ton  of  European  pea^e.    We  cannot  camplinumta,  to  which  he  reepended 

forget  with  what  malignant  eagerneaa  by     "aenerous    and     tympathetic 

the  Auatrian  ambaseador,  at  the  great  worda.    And  thoush  we  believe  that 

Paris  peace  conferences,  retorted  upon  the  migority  of  ail  cUiasea  in  thoae 

Monsieur  deCayour  when  reproached  towns  are  willing  and  audoua  to 

with  Austrian  occupation  in  the  Ro-  cast  in  their  lot  with  constitutional 

magna,  the  charge  of  unwarrantable  Sardinia,  yet  there  ia  a  party  in  them 

interference  in  the  afiairs  of  minor  which  reasons  thua,  apixt  xrom  per- 

Italian  states.    "  Sardinia,"  said  he,  scoal  French  preposseasions  :  **  oar- 

**  must  remember  that  she,  too,  has  dinia  will  giye  us  the  conscription — 

garrisona  in  a  neighbouring  sovereign  worse  luck!    So  will  France.    But 

state ;  her  sentries  take  post  at  Men-  with  the  conscription,  France  will 

tone  and  in  Monaco."  give  us  the  Marseilles  market  free  for 

But  there  is  more  than  this  not  our  lemons^  oranges,  and  oila,  with 

(^uite  unworthy  notice.    The  inscrip-  share  in  all  her  coaatins  trade,  from 

tion  of  General  Br^'s  tiiblet  at  Men-  Antibea  to  the  Spanish  mmtier.  Sar- 

tone  runs : — "Mort  pour  la  defense  dinia  can  do  nothing  for  us  such  aa 

de  I'ordre  tidU  la  patri^,*'    Yet  the  this." 

General  was  bom  of  Mentonese  pa-  Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  Ma^ 

rents,  and  at  Mentone,  before  the  date  unnecessarily  seized  at  the  Paris  po^ 

when  the  ''R^publique  una  et  indivi-  office  on  the  Jour  de  tttnj  but  wo 

aible/' had  crossed  the  maritime  Alps,  must  in  all  honesty  dodare,  that 

But  the  old  connexion  with  France  should  the  Emperor  at  any  time  nU 

has  left  the  profoundest  traces  in  the  prove  to  Sardinia  all  that  could  be 

famguage,   manners,   thoughts,   and  wished  for  in  an  ally,  he  might  ^  put 

feeungs  of  many  iimuenticu  families  in  his  thumb,  and  pull  out  a  plnm^" 

in  all  the  three  tiny  towns.    Five  or  from  the  pie  of  the  Prindpauty,  in 

six  ^neral  officers  of  Napoleon's  great  the  way  or  a  pretty  pretext  for  a  wolf 

armies  were  naUvesof  the  Prindpality,  and  lamb  quarrel  some  fine  daqr.    If 

and  his  rule  waa  neither  diaadvanta-  the  Prince  of  Monaco  must  needa  aeli 

geons  nor  disagreeable  to  its  inhabit-  his  political  title  for  what  it  will 

ants  at  lar|^    Intermarriaffes  with  fetch  in  the  market  of  saleable  sove- 

F^ch  fanulies  were  the  ruTe  of  sod-  rej^tie^  let  the  Great  Powers  appoint 

ety  for  years.    Italian  is  now  taught  a  &r  aroitrator  to  fix  that  amount  of 

in  the  schools:  but  the  very  patois  of  compensation  which  Sardinia,   and 

the  country  is  rather  Proyen9al  than  Saroinia  only,  shall  be  suffered  to  pay : 

Ocaioese,  and  Frendx  is  the  language  and  thenceforth  let  her,  aa  it  becomea 

of  all  the  educated  ranks.    When  her  geogn4)hical  and  political  posa- 

Louis  Napoleon,  yet  President,  came  tion,  bave  an  undisputed  title  to  in- 

on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  fleet  corporate  in  her  dominion  the  ancient 

and  dockvards  of  Toulon,  the  *' villes  ana  modem  Prindpality  of  the  On- 

libres  de  Menton  et  de  Ro<|uebrune  **  maldL 
sent  him  a  deputation  with  cordial 
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At  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  it  ia  not  for  us  to  speakof  our  peifor- 

— which  we  trust  mavbe  fraught  with  mances— to  furnish  the  puUic  with  a 

real  happineas  to  all  our  readers-'it  sucdnct  reaum6  of  all  the  more  im- 

mar  not  be  amiss  to  state,  for  the  be-  portant  publications  which  come  on* 

nefitof  those  who  now  make  their  first  der  the  head  of  foreign,  and  more  ca- 

acquaintance  with  oar  Foreign  Cow  pecially  of  French,  uteniture.     Wa 

rier^  what  are  the  ol|jecta  proposed  in  reared,  indeedta  few  weeks  agOi  thai 

these  pages,  and  what  the  method  by  our  occupation  was  gone,    we  read 

whidithev  are  attained.  Be  it  known,  with  some  alarm*  in  the  oolumaaof 

then,  by  these  presents,  that  alone,  of  the  TitneM,  that  French  literature  waa 

all  the  monthly  periodicals  of  the  deftmct ;  that  the  prosecution  of  H 

United  Kin^om,  toe  Dubiit^  Cniper^  de  Montalembert  had  dealt  it  a  mor* 

mty  Magcuine  profiBsaea  at  least— for  talblow;  and  that  critica  bad  nothing 
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to  do  but  to  dumt  itB  reqmeiiL    But,  the  ho(A  lUeraturey  as  (listiBgaldied 

as  we  laid  the  journal  down,  our  eye  from  the  periodical   literaturey   of 

fell  upon  shelyes  groaning  beneath  Franoe,  is  exempt  from  that  system 

works  which  had  something  more  of  sorveiOanee  and  oenaocship  which 

than  novelty  to  reoommend  them,  and  hem  in  on.  eyery  side  leas  fortunate 

we  asked  ourselves  whether  sueh  were  and  more  ephemeral   publications. 

the  signa  and  symptoms  of  a  mori-  Having  thus  disposed,  0ft  parenihi$e^ 

bund  uteraturs.    Tne  fact  is,  that  the  of  the  racy  exaggerations  of  Printing 

statement  in  question  is  mere  news-  House  Square,  we  proceed  to  state 

p^)er  rhetoric,  and  to  be  valued  ac<»  the  plan  on  which  our  Foreiffn  Cou* 

cordin^y.  We  should  be  sorry  to  say  rier  is  conducted.    Dividing  our  sub* 

any  thmg  which  could  be  construed  ject  into  the  five  heads  of— L  lUUr 

into  sjrmpathy  with  imperial  or  any  gionandFhilo9ophy;lLFoUtic$and 

despotism;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  AducaJbion;  IIL  Science:   IV.  JTw- 

would  be  childUsh  to  deny  that  for  tory.  Biography^  and  TraveU;   V. 

nearly  all  the  standard  works  which,  Belles  Lktres^  we  make  a  survey 

ever  since   the  coup   d^Hat^   have  ev^two  months  of  all  the  worlcs 

adorned  the  literature  of  France,  we  which,  under  each  of  these  depart- 

are  indebted  to  that   very  system  meuts,  appear  to  us  most  worthy  of 

which  has  silenced  the  echoes  of  Hne  being  suomitted  to  the  attention  of 

tribune,  and  flagged  the  freedom  of  our  readers,  and  most  calculated  to 

the  prewi    The  reason  of  this  is  ob-  give  a  tolerably  complete  idea  of  the 

viou&    Artioles  in  newspapers  simI  condition  of  F^ch  literature.  What 

periodicals  find  readier  access  to  the  a  small  proportion  such  works  bear 

lower  strata  of  society  in  France,  and  to  the  entire  number  of  productioiis 

thus  exercise  an  iimuence   on  the  which  figure  in  the  Journal  de  Li- 

masses  which  the  government  deems  hrairie,  mav  be  inferred  f^om  the  fact 

fatal  to  its  interests,  and  hastens  to  that  from  the  1st  of  January  last  year 

counteraot  by  aMrtiMemm/^  suppres-  up  to  the  present  time  more  thaa 

sion,  and  prosecution.  If  M.  de  Mon-  thirteen  thousand  publications,  ffreat 

talembert  had  embodied  his  views  in  and  small,  from  a  pamphlet  to  a  folio, 

a  ponderoQS  octavo,  we  have  no  hesi-  have  been  thrown  off  by  the  printing 

tatioB  in  sajring.that  he  would  have  presses  of  France.     Blari  nante$  m 

been  denied  the  satisfaction  of  ma^  gurgite  vasto, 

tyrdom.  We  should  have  no  difficult       I.  Thore  are  probably  few  of  our 

whatever  in  producing  from  the  wn-  readers  to  whom  the  name,  at  least,  of 

tings  uf  Yillemain,  Duvergier  de  Hau-  the  Beverend  P^re  Felix  is  imknown. 

ranne,  and  other  champions  of  parlia-  As  the  preacher  on  whom  has  fallen 

mentary  ffovemment,  passages  qtute  themantleofaLaoordaireandaBaviff- 

as  full  of  withering  sarcasm  as  any  nan,  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  /aa& 

that  are  to  be  found  in  the  famous  princept  of  the  pulpit   orators  of 

article  of  the  Corretpondant — pas-  Trance.    Ever  since  the  year  1853, 

sages,  too,  it  must  be  remember^  the  P^re  Felix  has  been  charged  witii 

eztiaeted  from  works  which  it  may  the  famous  confh-encee  during  Lent^ 

be  believed  would  never  have  been  at  Notre  Dame,  which  were  insti- 

written  at  all  if  their  authors  had  not  tuted  in  1837.    The  choice  was  a 

been  ccmipelled  by  the  force  of  cir-  wise  one,  if  the  crowds  which  came, 

cumstances  to  adopt  that  form  for  the  and  came  again  to  hear  him,  may  be 

sake  of  giving  vent  to  their  aspira-  taken  as  a  test.    A  test  of  a  different 

tioBs,  SM  reminding  the  world  of  kind  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  reader  in 

their  existence.  Ever  since  the  otien-  the  shape  of  two  volumes,*  now  before 

iai  of  tiie  14th  Januarjr,  the  Emperor  us,  which  comprise  the  oonfirencei 

has  been  so  assiduous  m  courting  per-  of  1866  and  1867.     These  sermons 

dition,  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  must  not  be  judged  b^  the  ordinary 

to  what  lenffths  his  infatuation  or  his  standard  of  pulpit  ministraftions.  The 

apathy,  or  both,  may  sooner  or  later  nature  of  the  congregation,  composed 

cany  him;  but  for  the  present  it  as  it  is  of  men,  and  above  ail  the  tra- 

ahotud  be  distinctiy  miderstood  that  ditions  attached  to  the  institution  of 


*  Le  Progrh  par  le  Chrittumimmi.     ConfyeneeB  da  Niatre^Damt  dt  Paru.    Par 
LaR.  P.  Felix.    2  vols.  Paris:  1858.    Adrian  Le  Clere.    London :  Jeflk. 
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the  con/^rm«f<)  rendered  necessary  an  face  to  fac&  is  the  end  of  all  right 
exceptional  subject  and  style,  rio-  progress.  Havine  disposed  of  the 
thing,  perhaps,  could  give  a  better  whence f  and  the  wniiherf  he  proceeds 
idea  of  the  vast  differences  which  to  in<}uire  into  the  way,  llus  brings 
prevail  in  the  general  atmosphere  of  him  mto  the  heart  of  the  question, 
thought  in  this  country  and  in  France,  He  has  a  great  fact  before  him — the 
than  the  perusal  of  these  two  volumes,  nineteenth  oentuiy  teems  with  evi- 
The  Spur^nism  of  Paris  would  lose  dence  of  the  most  astounding  progress 
much  of  its  popularity  if  it  came  to  in  all  material  arts  and  appliances — 
London.  The  subject  chosen  by  the  how  is  he  to  deal  with  this  ract  ?  how 
P^re  Felix  is  Progress  ;  his  object  is  estimate  the  value  of  this  proeress  ? 
to  show  that  Christianitv  is  the  great  Such  are  the  problems  which  the 
Progresista,  that  all  other  advance-  preacher  solves  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ment  is  adelusion  and  asnare.  In  the  conference;  while  the  sixth  or  last  of 
first  conference  he  discusses  generally  the  course  for  ]  856  is  devoted  to  show- 
'*  la  question  du  Progr^s  ;"  showing  ing  the  cardinal  importance  of  moral 
that  it  is  the  great  question  of  the  advancement.  The  whole  volume  is 
dav,  the  watchword  of  the  age.  which  curious,  as  presenting  a  picture  of  the 
caUs  itself  emphatically  an  age  of  diagnosis  which  an  able  and  acoom- 
progress."  In  England  we  should  plished  Jesuit  takes  of  the  condition 
say  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  plati*  of  French  society.  The  conferences 
tude  in  this  introductory  sermon,  but  for  1857  take  up  the  subject  where 
in  Paris  it  was  drunk  m  by  men  of  the  preacher  left  it  in  the  previous 
education  with  great  zest  Harrowed  year ;  and  then  come  a  masterly  series 
by  revolutions,  France  looks  with  se-  of  philippics,  full  of  true  eloquence, 
rious  alarm  at  evils  which  we  should  against  the  retrograde  influences  of 
ridicule  as  chimericaL  Progress,  or,  tne  age — influences,  that  la,  which  in- 
as  the  Yankees  call  it,  go-a-nead-  terfere  with  true  progress.  These  are 
tMii,  of  a  pernicious  kind,  has  been  concupiscence,  sensuality,  cupidity, 
advocated  with  eloquence  by  Mr.  pride,  luxury,  to  each  of  wnich  a  con- 
Bright  j  but  St  Paul's  would  shake  its  jerence  is  devoted.  We  can  only  say, 
sides  with  laughter  if  Dr.  Tait^  or  any  that  if  France  do  but  deserve  a  tithe 
of  the  Sunday  evening  preachers,  were  of  the  invectives  which  the  preacher 
to  fulminate  against  the  said  Bright  in  launches  on  the  morals  of  her  people, 
gorgeous  periods^  rattling  as  they  fell,  heavy  is  the  responsibility  which 
or  to  denounce  him  bb  g4me  de  la  rests  upon  the  despotism  of  the  em- 
decadence,"  or  as  a  meteor  spreading  pire  for  having  done  so  much  to  foster 
panic  in  its  course.  If  then  (the  P^re  gross  and  material  tastes^  and  to  sup- 
Felix  goes  on  to  say)  progress  be  the  press  all  generous  aspirations  and 
leading  idea  of  the  a^  it  is  of  the  healthy  political  activity;  and  heavier 
last  importance  a  rieht  direction  still  the  burden  of  shame  which  rests 
should  be  given  to  it  For  this  pur-  upon  Frenchmen  themselves — whom 
pose  we  should  consider  its  beginning  one  of  their  own  countrymen  declared 
and  its  end,  its  origin  and  its  destiny,  to  be  ^'  non  pas  le  plus  esclave  mais  le 
its  starting  point  and  its  goal,  its  plus  valet  de  tons  les  peupW — ^for 
wIiencef&nditB  whither?  Such  are  the  having  so  allowed  liberty  to  degene- 
subjects  of  the  second  and  third  con-  rate  into  licence  and  anarchy  as  to  go 
fhrence^  In  r^ly,  on  the  one  hand  to  far  to  justify  the  saying  of  DeMaistre, 
those  who  aform  that  man  is  but  that  every  nation  has  out  the  govem- 
the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  develop-  ment  it  deserves.  On  the  whole,  these 
ment  which  reaches  from  the  mineraL  two  volumes  will  amply  repay  perusid, 
through  the  vegetable,  to.  the  animal  less  perhaps  as  specimens  or  pulpit 
kingdom,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  oratory  than  as  anording  a  picture  of 
those  who  speak  of  man  as  being  ob  the  social  condition  of  France  under 
iniJtio  in  a  savage  condition,  the  the  Empire.  The  reader  will  do  well, 
preacher  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  if  he  finds  himself  in  Paris  during  the 
creation  and  of  the  fall  with  an  ability  ensuing  Lent,  to  turn  his  steps  to 
and  eloquence,  which  wedoubt  not  pro-  Notre  Dame,  that  he  may  judge  for 
duced  their  due  efiect  on  his  au-  himselfofthe  merits  ofLePere  Felix, 
dience.  In  like  manner  he  sets  forth  We  answer  for  it  he  will  not  return 
the  great  truth,  that  to  know  Grod  empty  away, 
even  as  we  are  known,  to  see  Him  We  have  mentioned  the  name  of 
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Rayi|niaiL  The  death  of  this  illustri-  ed  aa  the  eloquent  orator  of  Notre 
ous  Jesuit,  which  took  place  last  Dame,  the  able  advocate  of  the  Jesuits, 
Bprinfi;,  deprived  France  of  one  who,  and  the  instrument  of  the  conversion 
in  religious  circles,  was  held  to  be  of  excited  Anglican&  The  Clifton 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  lawyer  and  the  Bristol  parson,  who 
French  Church.  With  pious  respect  came  to  Paris  expressly  for  the  pur- 
for  his  memory,  M.  Poi\joulat*  has  con-  pose  of  seeing  whether  Ravignan  was 
ferred  upon  mm  the  honours  of  mar-  like  Manning,  heighten  the  comic 
tyrdom — by  writing  his  life  I  A  kind  effect  which  is  often  produced  by  ML 
of  curse  seems  to  hang  over  all  reli-  Poi\joulat'b  most  unctuous  pages.  We 
gious  biography.  It  hves  but  in  an  also  read  that  a  man  of  "  superior 
atmosphere  of  twaddle.  And  yet,  merit^  an  m.p.  and  a  p.c,  who  was  in 
Xavier  de  Kavignan  deserved  a  diffe-  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet,  '^  had  Ra- 
rent  fate.  One  of  the  most  interest-  vignan  for  his  spiritual  master  in  that 
ing  portions  of  the  volume — interest-  inward  travail  which  brings  to  the 
ing  m  spite  of  M.  Poi\joulat — is  that  birth  great  religious  resolutions" — 
in  whicn  we  read  the  account  of  Ra-  unfortunately  we  are  left  in  doubt  as 
vi^an's  throwing  up  his  brilliant  po-  to  whether  this  travail  ended  in  an 
sition  as  SuhitUut  du  Procureur  at  abortion.  Meanwhile,  who  was  this 
Paris  for  what  at  the  time  must  have  interloper  in  the  Cabinet?  Perhaps  we 
appeared  the  more  obscure  career  of  may  set  the  Protestant  inquisitor  on 
a  priest.  We  observe,  however,  that  the  right  scent,  if  we  add  that  M.  Pou- 
the  biographer  makes  no  mention  of  joulat  informs  us,  that  *'a  lord  who 
a  circumstance  which  we  have  been  was  a  relative  of  his  {acUicety  of  the 
assiu^  on  excellent  authority  was,  m.p.  and  p.c),  had  the  same  good 
if  not  the  cause,  yet  the  occasion  of  fortune."  The  names  of  Allies  and 
what  we  suppose  must  be  called  his  of  Robert  Wilberforce  figure  among 
conversion.  The  story  runs,  that  Ra-  those  who  at  Paris  visited  the  cell  of 
viffnan  was  one  evening  compelled  by  the  illustrious  Jesuit  His  influence 
indisposition  to  quit  a  card-table  at  in  the  conversion  of  our  countrymen 
whicn  he  had  been  risking  stakes  was  ail  the  more  extraordlnuy  as  he 
which  greatly  exceeded  the  limits  of  could  not  speak  a  word  of  ioiglish : 
his  purse.  On  going  to  his  room  he  and  as  we  are  expressly  informed 
bad  a  kind  of  fainting  fit ;  and  on  com-  that  many  of  those  who  went  to  him 
ing  round,  fancied  he  heard  his  mother  were  equally  ignorant  of  French ;  our 
beseeching  him  to  abandon  such  ima^ation  would  have  been  left  to 
courses  for  the  future.  This,  it  ]f  coiyecture  the  nature  of  the  panto- 
alleged  by  our  informant,  was  the  mime  which  ensued,  if  M.  Poigoulat 
operating  motive  which  led  him  to  had  not  informed  \ib  with  a  propriety 
form  his  determination  of  Quitting  a  which  our  readers  will  appreciate,  that 

grofession  to  which  he  haa  devoted  "  Our  Lord  seems  to  have  bequeathed 

imself  with  eminent  success ;  and  to  to  living  holiness  something  of  that 

Erofit  by  a  warning  which  seemed  to  virtue  which  was  communicated  by 

im  to  be  in  a  degree  providential,  the  mere  touch  of  His  garment" — 

from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  p.  451.    We  are  persuaded  that  the 

which  his  imagination  clothed  it  The  implied  comparison    is  one   which 

reader  mav  take  the  story  for  what  Xavier  de  Ravignan  would  have  read 

it  is  worth.    We  can  only  reiterate  with  indignation  and  disgust 

that  we  place  implicit  confidence  in  II.   Fathers   Felix  and  Ravignan 

the  author  of  the  statement    M.  Pou-  have  so  encroached  on  our  limits  that 

joolat's  silence  does  not  in  the  slightest  we  are  compelled  to  reserve  for  a  fu- 

dejpree  invalidate  its  truth  ;  for  no-  ture  occasion  one  or  two  works  on  Phi- 

thmg,  we  are  persuaded,  would  have  losophy  which  have  recently  reached 

induced  him  to  divulge  the  fact  that  us.     With    regard   to   our    second 

M.  Ravinian  ever  handled  a  pack  of  section,  we  are  happy  in  being  able 

cards.    The  leading  epochs  in  Ravig-  to  call  the  attention  of  our  reaaers  to 

nan's  career  are  those  in  which  he  figur-  a  workt  which,  at  the  present  junc- 


*  Le  Pire  de  Ravignan,  Sa  vie,  tes  avvret.  Par  M.  Poigoalat  Paris :  Dooniol. 
t  France  et  Anyleterre,  Etude  tociale  et  politique.  Far  Cb.  Menche  de  LoiBoe. 
Dentu.    London:  Jeffs.     1856.    8vo. 
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ture,  will  excite  no  InconBiderable  in-  its  appeanuice  in  an  EngUiAi  di 

teresi    The  French  and  English  al-  It  not  only  betmya  a  mastery  of  Em- 

liance  is  so  mach  a  question  of  the  liah  history,  not  commonly  met  widi 

dajr,  and  of  the  hoilr,  that  any  work  in  a  foreigner,  but  alao  a  famOiarity 

which  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  with,  and,  above  all,  a  warm  attadi- 

relative  positions  of  the  two  oonntriee  ment  to,  our  national  character,  which 

will  meet  with  a  welcome  reception,  entitles  him  to  a  cordial  welooine  at 

The  author  oi*^ France  et  AngleUrre  "  our  hands.    It  would  be  weQ  if  those 

is  in  some  sense  a  phenomenon.    It  of  his  countrymen  who  share  his  srni- 

wiU  be  found  that  a  great  minority  of  nathies  with  the  Empire,  would  with- 

those  French  writers  who  indulge  in  hold  their  crude  diatribes  against  ^ 

eulogies  of  English  institutions  mere-  ally  of  their  I^peror,  tall  ther  had 

]y  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  devoted  the  same  vimoos  miM  aftd 

Empire  a  slap  m  the  face.    On  the  kindly  feelings  to  xh»  study  of  ofur 

other  hand,  those  who  wield  the  pen  institutions  that  we  meet  with  in 

in  the  servioe  of  Imperialism  work  every  page  of  tiie  work  before  ua. 

themselves,  for  the  most  part,  into  This   may  best  be   deseribed  as  m 

a  state  of  indignation  verging  on  miming  parallel  between  the  histories 

apoi^ezy,    whenever   parlismentary  of  France   and  Engfamd,  from  the 

government,  or  government  d  VAn-  earliest  times  down  to  the  revolm- 

glaim^   comes    m   their   way,   and  tions  of  17d9  and  1668  remctivdy. 

exult    with    fiendish   delight    over  It  is  divided  into  three  boon*  whidi 

all  the  gigantic  dangers  which,  we  bear  the  following  headintts:  Book  L, 

are  told,  menace  the  existence,  and  Ancient  Times,  Chap.  1,  On  the  Coa- 

the  gross  improprieties  which  accom-  quest  of  GauL   Chap.  2,  On  the  Con* 

]ijany  the  workmg  of  the  constitu-  quest  of  England.    Chap.  3,  Cu)eCa 

tioiial  qrstem.     Instances  of  these  and  Flantageneta.    Book  IL,  Modern 

two  classes  of  publicists  wiU  readilv  Times.  Chap.  1,  The  Tudoni  and  the 

occur  to  the  recollection  of  our  read-  Yalois.    Ch^  8,  The  Boiirbaas  and 

erSi    M.  Menche  de  Loisne,  however,  the  Stuarts,    book  IIL,  The  Revoln- 

occupies  the  exceotional  position  of  tion  of  1688.  The  Revolution  of  VTfUB. 

being  at  onoe  an  advocate  of  the  Em-  We  caimot,  we  think,  do  better  than 

pire  and  an  admirer  of  parliamentary  endeavour  to  give  our  reader*  a  hasty 

government — so  long  as  the  latter  does  analvsis  of  these  three  books  in  order, 

not  attempt  to  cross  the  channel  And  Book  L,  Chap.  1.  What  was  the  eoa- 

why  tins  prohibition  ?    Because  rea-  dition  of  France  in  the  eleventh  cea- 

son  tells  him,  that  no  flovemment  Jtttry,  at  the  time  when  William  of 

can  work  which  is  not  tne  embodi-  iQ'ormandy  was  bent  upon  an  invamoa 

ment  of  the  traditions^  the  passions,  of  England  t    ''Of  Franee,*'  did  we 

the    interests,   and    tne    habits   of  sa^Y    Why  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 

thought   ti  the  people  it  profeases  exist    Peoples  difiering  in  f^ifffrirms, 

to  keep  in  sway;  and  because  the  laws,  traditions,  Ungnage,  paieal  out 

study  of  history — thecomjMiraitVehis-  its  territory  from  north  to  aooth  and 

torr,  if  we  may  so  speak— of  England  from  east  to  west    These  tentorial 

and  France,  leads  hun  to  what  he  be-  divisions  correspond  with  the  great 

lieves  to  be  the  irresistible  conclusion  fiefs,  which  derive  from  thence,  as  oar 

that,    while   parliamentary  £Ovem-  author  well  remarks,  a  national  font 

ment  poaBeoscs  in  England  tne  ele-  and  a  leg^  independent  exisienee, 

menfes  of  strength  and  stability  above  which  it  ui  well  to  bear  in  nJad. 

insisted  on,  in  France  those  same  ele-  Everywhere  we  see  marks  of  dinskmi 

ments  are  Utterly  wanting.     What  andworBe,of  disimion.  Aknigindbed 

M.  de  lUmusat  dedares  to  be  the  there  is,  but  his  power  b  hemmed  a, 

''dream  of  hia  life,"  scUicei^  ^ le  gou-  and  his  aathority  everv  moment  die* 

vemement  Anglais  dai»  La  soci^t^  puted  by  the  great  feuaatorieiLaoaieof 

Fhmcaise,*'  M.   Menche  de  Loiue  whom  are  more  than  his  e(|QalS|Whik 

coosiaerB  a  delusion  fraught  with  all  of  them  exBrdse  in  then  own  fidb 

emel  disappointment,  and  at  variance  absolute  rule,  indepeodentlr  of  ^ 

with  history.  To  make  good  this  view  crowiL  Widely  different  was  tne  ooodi* 

of  the  rationale  of  a  government,  is  tion  of  England  after  the  Norman  ccn- 

the  ol^ect  which  our  author  has  pto-  ouest  For  there  we  have  no  Dokea  of 

posed  to  himself  in  writing  this  book,  Burgundy  and  Ouyenne,  no  Comti  of 

which  we  trust  may,  ere  long,  make  Flanders  to  make  a  stand  againat  the 
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king,  backed  by  men  bound  to  them  have  been  exercised  by  a  national 
by  something  stronger  than  a  feudal  assembly,  and  fostered  as  far  as  in  it 
oath,  by  the  close-knit  tie  of  a  dis*  lay  two  things  most  hostile  to  a  ^ee 
tinct  nationality :  in  England,  none  government,  equality  and  centrali^a- 
of  the  nobles  was  sufficient  of  him-  tion.  During  five  Centuries  (from 
mlf  to  cope  with  the  power  of  the  1302  tol787^,the**parlement"  taught 
crown,  no  one  family  rose  to  pre-emi-  IVance  to  recognise  onl^  two  sources 
nenoe  on  the  waves  of  civil  war  at  the  of  power,  the  king  and  itself;  durine 
expense  of  the  rest ;  the  overwhelm-  five  centuries  it  usurped  the  national 
ittg  power  of  the  crown,  from  whom  will,  spoke  in  its  name,  and  instilled 
they  hold  their  titles  and  their  lands  throughout  all  the  towns  and  villages 
obliges  them  not  only  to  make  com-  of  France,  a  passion  for  equality,  a 
mon  cause  themselves  in  their  own  spirit  of  democracy,  and  a  habit  of 
class,  but  to  unite  with  the  commons,  submission  to  the  will  of  the  king,  when 
and  take  counsel  together  ingeneralna-  that  will  was  roistered  by  itself, 
tional  assemblies  on  all  points  affecting  Book  IL,  chap.  1.  At  first  sight  it 
the  public  weal.  From  this  weakness  might  appear  that  the  reign  of  the 
in  isolation,  this  strength  in  union,  of  Tudors  gave  the  lie  to  the  author's 
the  great  feudatories  of  England  arose  theory  of  the  purely  aristocratic  cha- 
in tract  of  time  our  parliunents,  our  racter  of  the  government  in  Endand. 
charters,  and  our  liberties.  Whereas  in  What  tyrants  more  cruel  than  they? 
France,  the  feebleness  of  the  crown  as  But  Menche  de  Loisne  shows  tliat 
worn  by  the  Duke  of  the  lU  de  France^  when  this  tyranny  was  overpast,  the 
80  disarmed  suspicion  on  the  part  of  privileges  extorted  in  the  plains  of 
the  nobles  who  felt  themselves,  many  Kunnymede  were  found  to  be  conserv- 
of  them,  alone  sufficient  to  bring  him  ed,  consolidated,  and  extended.  For 
to  terms,  that  slowly  and  unawares  when  the  Stuarts  came  to  the  throne, 
there  came  to  pass  that  fusion  of  the  it  was  not  merel);  with  the  nobles  they 
crown  with  tne  bourgeoisie,  which  had  to  do,  but  with  the  whole  nation. 
ended  in  the  pre-eminence  of  tne  royal  In  France  the  divisions  produced  bythe 
authoritv.  Ghap.  3.  To  show  how  the  States  General,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
sequel  oi  the  historv  of  the  two  na-  Ligne  almost  brought  the  country  to 
tions  was  after  this  oeginning,  is  the  the  ver^e  of  dismemberment,  while 
ol^'ect  of  the  third  chapter.  The  au-  evervthmgthat betokened  progress,  or 
thor  begins  bv  remarking  on  the  dif-  furtnered  the  liberties  of  the  humbler 
ferent  attitude  of  the  clergy  at  this  classes,  was  due  to  the  power  of  the 
epoch  in  the  two  countries.  Tn  France  Crown.  Chapter  2.  This  is  one  of  the 
tne  cleigy  was  for  the  mostpart  Gallo-  most  interesting,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the 
RomaDLand  looked  onwith  distrust  and  longest  chapters  in  the  volume.  We 
hatred  by  the  aristocracy.  This  drove  regret  that  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
them  to  rally  round  the  crown.  InEng-  space  to  analyse  it  at  lengtL  Henri 
land  the  clergv  was  Norman,and united  IV.,  Richelieu,  and  the  Fronde,  figure 
with  the  noble&  partly  to  resist  the  in  the  first  tNEut ;  the  Stuarts,  the 
crown,  and  partlyto  keep  under  the  Kevolutioti  or  1649,  and  Cromwell, 
Anglo-Saxons.  We  regret  that  we  and  the  Revolution  of  1688,  in  the 
cannot  follow  M.  Mencne  de  Loisne  second.  We  would  call  particularatten- 
as  he  recounts  the  tragic  story  of  tion  to  M.  Menche  de  Loisne's  saga- 
A'Becket.  traces  the  vicissitudes  of  cious  remarks  on  the  parallel  so  often 
Magna  Charter  assists  at  the  birth  of  drawn  between  Napoleon  I.  and  Crom- 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  welL  Book  III.  Tnis  concluding  book 
growth  of  that  aristocratic  and  con-  on  the  two  Revolutions  of  1688  and 
stitutional  government  under  which  1789,  is  the  gem  of  the  volume.  Theau- 
England  throve  and  prospered.  In  thor  betrays  a  rare  insight — rare  for  a 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  all  is  dis-  Frenchman — into  the  workings  of  our 
cord  and  strife.  The  first  attempts  government  machineij ;  and  a  genial 
at  a  national  assembly  in  the  meetings  appreciation,  rarer  still,  of  all  that  is 
of  theStates-Qeneral  endedin  nothing  best  in  our  character  as  a  nation.  If 
bat  the  preponderance  of  Paris,  ti  we  had  space  to  make  extracts,  we 
any  thing  were  wanting  to  strengthen  should  suffer  from  an  emharras  du 
the  haii£  of  royalty,  the '*parlement*'  choix.  The  glowing  pages  on  the 
sappliedthe  deficiency.  It  arrosated  power  and  popularity  of  the  Engfish 
to  itself  all  the  rights  which  ought  to  aristocracy,  the  shrewd  remarks  on 
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the  aristocratic  composition  of  our  Gross  as  are  the  inioiiities  which  are 
army,  and  on  the  field  opened  to  demo-  perpetrated  under  tne  present  reien, 
cracy  in  the  colonies,  divide  our  atten-  grinding  as  is  the  tyranny  under 
tion  with  pa^  not  less  masterly  on  which  Frenchmen  are  crushed,  it  is 
the  degradation  ofthe  nobles  in  France,  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
under  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  political  in-  they  have  only  got  what  they  deserv- 
fluence  exercised  in  that  country  by  ed,  that  they  have  only  reaped  what 
the  genus  hommes  de  Utires^  ou  the  they  have  sown, 
sources  of  that  influence,  and  on  its  If  sociology,  as  it  is  called^  be  com- 
connexion  with  the  undue  preponder-  prised  under  the  head  of  pohtics.  and 
ance  ofthe  city  of  Paris:  a  connexion  hygiene,  under  the  head  of  sociology^ 
which  we  never  remember  to  have  this  is  the  place  to  call  attention  to 
seen  pointed  out  with  so  much  force  an  excellent  little  work  on  the  sani- 
and  truth.  We  must  here  break  off  tuy  condition  ofthe  working  classes, 
our  analysis  which  haj9  already  be-  which  has  recently  been  couronne  by 
trayed  us  beyond  our  limits.  We  think  the  Imperial  Society  of  Medicine  at 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Lyons.*  The  object  which  the  society 
*^ France  et  Angleterre^^  is  no  ordinaiy  had  in  proposing  the  subject  for  a 
book.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  this  prize,  was  to  furnish  the  large  work- 
is  the  praise  which  it  extorted  the  mg  population  of  Lyons  with  a  book, 
other  day  from  the  Journal  cUs  De-  in  moderate  compass,  containing  suc- 
hats^  though  in  its  conclusions,  and,  dnct  advice  on  all  questions  affecting 
indeed,  in  a  vast  number  of  details,  their  welfare  in  a  material  and  moral 
it  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  point  of  view — ^regard  beine  had  more 
tenets  of  the  great  Coryphaeus  of  Or-  especially  to  the  removal  of  those  pre- 
leanist  and  constitutional  principles,  judices  which  expose  the  workman  to 
No  one^  we  think,  who  looks  at  the  the  charlatanism  of  designing  knaves, 
matter  impartially,  can  rise  from  its  The  all-important  desiderata,  pure  air, 
perusal  without  feeling  that,  however  fit  dwellings,  cleanliness,  and  proper 
odious  the  existing  form  of  government  clothing,  are  insisted  on  in  the  nrst 
must  needs  be  to  every  subject  of  chapter.  The  author,  we  think,  will 
Queen  Victoria,  it  is  in  unison  with  reach  his  aim,  precisely  because  he 
the  traditions  of  France  from  the  does  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  it.  The 
earliest  times.  The  episodes  of  liberty  surest  way  of  accomplishing  nothing 
which  we  meet  with  in  her  history  in  such  matters  is  to  expect  to  leave 
have  always  been  succeeded  by  anar-  nothing  unaccomplished  Next  comes 
chy,  have  never  been  anything  but  a  the  qu^ion  of  food,  which  the  author 
parenthesis  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  treats  at  considerable  length,  showing 
Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  write  the  workman  what  to  eat,  drink,  and 
fizzing,  fulminating  articles  a^inst  avoid.  The  ensuing  chapter,  on  la- 
despotism  in  general,  and  Louis  Na-  hour,  contains  some  useful  suggestions 
poleon  in  particular;  audit  is^  indeed,  with  reference  to  the  peculii^dangers 
well  that  the  foul  penury  which  blots  to  which  particular  trades  and  avoca- 
his  escutcheon,  should  not  be  lightly  tions  are  exposed.  This  is  one  of 
condoned.  But  are  the  French  poo-  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
pie  to  be  let  off  with  impunity?  Are  volume.  There  is  somethinjs  melw- 
we  to  draw  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  gholy  in  the  reflection  that,  in  minis- 
mischievous  intrigues  by  which  the  tering  not  only  to  the  luxuries,  but 
leaders  of  parties — Orleanists,  Repub-  to  the  necessities  of  life,  so  many  of 
licans,  Legitimists — ^rendered  throne  our  fellow-creatures  are  exposed  to 
after  throne  insecure?  Are  we  to  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  the  pre- 
ignore  altogether  the  damning  fact,  mature  advent  of  death.  With  one 
that  the  men  who  now  fire  off  impo-  of  the  author's  statements  we  are  not 
tent  epigrams  against  the  Empire,  disposed  to  aeree.  He  says  that 
were  among  the  first  to  upset  the  shoemakers  and  engravers  are  in  dan- 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  to  ger  of  iiguring  their  eyesight  by  plac- 
fratemize  with  anarchy,  that  they  mg  a  globe  of  water  between  them 
might  gratify  their  own  ambition,  and  their  lamp.  To  obviate  the  incon- 
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venience  he  recommends  tinting  the  range  from  1807  to  1858.     As  we 

water  with  a  blue  or  green  liquid,  so  as  open  the  first  volume,  we  meet  with 

to  soften  the  light.    Now  by  a  singu-  a  most  interesting  anecdote  resuec- 

lar  coincidence,  it  was  only  the  very  ting  Laplace,  whicn  dates,  as  M.  Blot 

day  before  we  read  this  passage,  that  wittily  puts  it  from  the  "  mois  de 

one  of  the  most  distinguished  oculists  Brumaire  an  YIII.  de  la  Republique 

recommended  the  practice  which  Dr.  Frangaise.   premiere    Edition."     It 

Fonteret  pronounces  to  be  deleterious,  does  the  nighest  honour  to  the  dis- 

as  an  excellent  means  of  obviating  the  interested  generosity  of  Laplace,  who 

im'uiy  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  kept  secret  a  discovery  he  had  made 

lamp.    It  is  not  so  much  the  rays  of  in  mathematics  manv  years  before 

liglU  as  the  rays  of  heat  which  are  young  Blot  brought  him  his  manu- 

noxious  to  the  sight;  and  these  last,  script  in  triumph,  in  order  that  the 

our  informant  assured  us,  are  com-  rising  savant  might  win  his  spurs  at 

pletely  neutralized  in  their  passage  the  Academie  d^s  Sciences,    We  then 

through  the  water.     We  may  add  come  to  a  very  learned  rapport  read 

that  the  same  view  of  the  subject  is  before  the  Institute  fifty  years  ago, 

taken  by  an  eminent  oculist  of  Lon-  on  a  curious  fall  of  meteoric  stones 

don,  whose  name  we  cannot  now  re-  (some  two  thousand  in  number)  pre- 

calL    Passing  over  the  chapter  on  ceded  by  a  violent  explosion,  wnich 

mamage,  which  is  full  of  excellent  lasted  five  or  six  minutes,  and  was  au- 

advioe,  we  come  to  one  on  maladies,  dible  seventy  miles  round.    The  phe- 

in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  nomenon  took  place  in  the  depart- 

oonvince  his  readers  of  the  humbug  of  ment  de  TOme,  not  far  from  Caen, 

quack  doctors  of  both  sexes.    The  and  Biot  was  sent  by  the  Institute  to 

volume  is  fitly  wound  up  by  an  appeal  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case.   So 

to  the  working  classes  on  behalf  of  the  many  fabulous  versions  of  similar 

principles  of  morality.     We  cannot  falls  of  meteoric  stones  had  imposed 

out  believe,  that  a  good  service  would  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  that 

be  rendered  b^  any  one,  who  taking  it  was    resolved    on   this   occasion 

this  book  for  ms  model,  should  com-  not   to    attach    credence   on   lij^ht 

pose  a  manual  ofhygiene  for  circulation  grounds.    The  rapport  is  a  perfect 

in  our  great  manufacturing  districts,  model  of  luminous  sifting  of  evidence, 

III.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  de-  and  logical  deduction  of  facts.    '^  In 

ciding  under  what  section  we  ought  doubtful  points,*'  says  M.  Biot^  "  the 

to  class  the  Melanges  Scientifiques  et  i^orant  man  believes,  the  sciolist  de- 

Litteraires*  of  the  veteran  &ot    A  cides,  the  true  savant  examines."  The 

member  both  of  the  Academie  des  whole  account  is  as  good  as  a  novel,  as 

Sciences  and  of  the  Academie  Fran-  the  phrase  goes.  Some  of  these  stones 

S%ise^  he  unites  to  such  an  unequal  weighed  nearly  eighteen  pounds.    As 

egree,  pre-eminence  both  in  Science  we  proceed,  we  find  two  more  rapports 

and  in  ^lles-Lettres,  that  each  may  react  before  the  Institute  in  the  years 

with   iustice  claim  him  as  her  fa-  1810  and  1818,  and  stating  the  results 

voured  son.     As  Science,  however,  of  two  missions,  on  which  Biot  was 

has  the  priority  in  the  title  of  the  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 

work,  we  have  placed  him  at  the  the  triangulation  of  the  meridian  in 

head  of  our  third  section.     These  Spain  (wnere  Mechain's  death  had 

three  volumes  are  full  of  most  intei'-  left  it  incomplete),  and  in  Scotland, 

esting  matter,  as  wiU  readUy  appear  The  latter  of  these  dves  a  veiy  pre- 

from  the  analysis  we  are  about  to  possessing  picture  of  life  in  the  Snet- 

give  of  their  contents.    These  are  of  lands.     These  Eapports  do  not  ex- 

80  varied  a  nature,  that  they  may  be  haust  the  subject  anv  more  than  the 

said  to  present  a  picture  of  the  ideas  reader.    They  are  followed  by  a  nar- 

which  nave  agitated  the   scientific  rative  of  another  expedition  to  Spain 

world  during  the  first  half  of  the  pre-  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  years 

sent  century.    For  M.  Biot  is  now  1824  and  1825,  ana  by  an  '^Expos^," 

eighty-four  years  of  age,  and   the  read  in  1857  before  the  Academie  des 

Scientific  Memoirs  in  these  volumes  Sciences,  on  the  steps  which  it  might 


*  Milanga  Scientifiques  et  Litteraires,    Far  J.  B.  Biot.     Membra  de  TAcad.  dei 
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be  well  to  take,  in  the  present  adran-  vctiu.  The  most  remarkaUe  are 
oed  state  of  scienoe,  for  detennining,  thoee  on  Charlatanism ;  on  the  spirit 
with  greater  precision,  the  oonforma-  in  which  scientific  researches  should 
tion  (H  the  earth.  The  remaining  336  be  conducted ;  on  System-makers  ; 
pages  of  this  first  volume  are  headed  and  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Chinese 
'*  Etudes  mr  Newton.*'  When  we  con-  Empire.  M.  Biot's  son,  it  will  be  re- 
aider  who  their  author  is,  we  need  membered,  was  an  eminent  sinologue, 
scarcely  recommend  them  to  the  dili-  The  Etitde  which  heads  the  third  ro- 
^nt  perusal  of  the  reader.  Richly,  lume  has  a  very  attractire  title,  "  La 
mdeed,will  they  be  relished  by  all — by  V^rit^  sur  le  ftoc^s  de  Qalil^."  It 
all,  except  Sir  David  Brewster,  on  doesnot belie thcreader'sexpectations. 
whose  Memoirs  of  Newton  M.  Biot  Numerous  errors  in  the  popular  ver- 
is  extremely  severe.  At  page  440  will  sion  are  pointed  out,  and  fresh  light 
be  found  some  excellent  remarks  on  is  thrown  on  the  whole  story,  by  the 
the  spirit  in  which  the  biography  of  disclosure  of  some  personal  antipathy 
men  of  science  ought  to  be  written,  towards  Galileo,  on  the  part  of  Pope 
Sir  David  Brewster,  he  seems  to  con-  Urban  YIII.  This  is  followed  by  a  se- 
fiider,  has  taught  us  Inrhis  example  riesofbiographicalsketchesof  scienti- 
how  it  ought  noU  Tne  second  vo-  fie  men,  taken  for  the  most  pait  from 
lume  opens  with  a  very  neat  essay  on  the  Biograj^kie  UniverselU.  Out  of  the 
the  innuenoe  of  exact  ideas  on  litera-  three  articles  on  Social  Economv,  the 
ture.  By  some  this  influence  has  reader  will  turn  more  especially  to 
been  declared  pernicious ; — science,  that  on  Ireland,  which  consists  of  a 
it  has  been  maintained,  dries  up  the  very  temperate  review  of  M.  de  Beau- 
imagination,  and  renders  it  insensible  months  well-known  work,  pnUished 
to  the  attractions  of  the  marvellous,  twenty  years  ago.  Thanks  be  to  Ood! 
and  the  fictions  of  poesy.  M.  Biot  things  are  changed  since  then,  what- 
9etB  himself  to  prove  the  reverse  of  ever  Lord  Eglinton*s  proclamations 
this,  and  asserts,  that  in  all  truly  great  may  imply  to  the  contrary.  The 
writersj  the  more  narrowly  jrou  sift  volume  closes  with  some  reviews  <rf 
and  examine,  and  analyse  their  writ-  voyages  of  discovery,  which  are  va- 
ings,  the  more  is  their  transcendent  luable  as  records  of  the  progress  of 
excellence  made  manifest  He  tiien  science.  Amoncthese  is  inserted  the 
takes  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre  and  protest  against  the  scheme  of  erecting 
Chateaubriand,  and  proves  from  the  meteorological  observatories,  by  which 
Harmonies  of  the  one,  and  the  Genie  "Ml,  Biot  (uew  down  upon  nimaelf  so 
du  ChristianMtne  of  the  other,  what  much  obloquy  three  years  aga  We 
miserable  rubbish  men  as  gifted  as  think  he  makes  good  his  case,  which 
they  could  write,  from  the  very  absence  is,  that  we  are  not  yet  sufilciently  ad- 
of  those  exact  notions,  which  are  con-  vanced  to  be  able  to  raise  meteorology 
sidered  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  to  the  position  of  a  science  protN»^ 
literary  beauties.  M.  Biot's  own  writ-  so  called.  A  vast  number  of  prelimi- 
ings  are  the  best  answerwhich  could  be  nary  problems  have  yet  to  be  solved, 
given  to  these  calumnious  imputations  We  fear  that  in  our  remarks  on  these 
on  the  exact  sciences.  Witness,  for  volumes,  we  have  more  than  once 
example,  the  £ssay  next  followingL  wandered  be}[ond  the  confines  of  our 
on  Montaigne,  which  w(m  the  second  scientific  section ;  but  it  was  difficult 
prue  from  the  Academie  Fran^aise^  to  avoid  the  digression  without  mak- 
m  1812;  Yillemain  having  Carried  off  ing  a  double  notice.  It  would  be 
the  first  The  reader  wm  be  struck  presumption  on  our  part  to  offer  any 
with  the  parallel  there  drawn  between  opinion  on  the  scientific  value  of  these 
Rousseau  and  Montaigne,  from  whom  or  of  any  other  of  the  writings  of  such 
Rousseau  so  largely  borrowed  and  a  man  as  M.  Biot;  but  we  may  at  least 
will,  probably,  hesitate  (with  M.  be  permitted  to  acknowledge  with 
Suard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy)  gratitude  the  very  great  entertain- 
to  endorse  the  charge  of  egotism  ment  and  profit  we  have  derived  frtnn 
brought  by  M.  Biot  against  the  au-  the  perusu  of  the  Melanges,  and  to 
thor  of  the  Essays.  We  must  hasten  express  a  hope  that  he  may  yet  be 
rapidly,  though  reluctantly,  through  spared  to  add  some  more  volumes  to 
this  second  volume,  which  is  chiefly  those  now  before  us.  This  is  the  fiiBt 
ftiM  with  articles  from  the  Mercure  thought  that  occurs  to  us  as  We  lay 
de  France^  and  the  Journal  des  Sa-  them  down. 
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M.  Ixmis  €k)0siii,  Professor  at  the  volume,  aad  espedally  in  the  first  or 
Normal  iLgricultaral  Institute  of  introduct<»7  part,  where  agriculturs 
Beauvais.  has  recently  pabUshed  a  is  considered  in  a  mond^soclid,  and 
work^  wnich  creates  an  epoch  in  the  religious  point  of  Tiew.  The  work  is 
literature  of  Agriculture.  It  is  no-  certainly  deserving  of  a  more  ezten- 
thing  short  of  an  Encyclopeedia  of  sive  notice  than  it  seems  hitherto  to 
Agriculture,  applicable  to  the  whole  have  met  with  in  this  oountrr. 
of  France,  and  comprising  all  the  Those  who  do  not  know  German, 
piindples  which  appeared  to  the  au-  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  haa 
thor  essential  elements  of  a  normal  recently  been  tmblished  ih  Fmnce,t 
course  of  instruction  in  agriculttu^  a  well  execUtea  translation  of  Moles- 
The  author  is  no  mere  theorist.  He  chott's *'i^re(feri^aArunflr«m«^//'iir 
has  literally  put  his  hands  to  thB  d<u  VoUcy^*  which  was  first  puNished 
t>lough.  In  other  Words,  during  eight  in  1860,  and  has  since  gon^  through 
years  he  and  his  brother  took  as  active  three  editions  The  Work  Is  an 
a  part  in  the  manual  labour  of  a  farm  abridgement  in  a  popular  form  of  the 
as  any  of  their  farm-servants.  The  author's  more  learned  treibtiie  on  the 
only  fault  we  can  find  with  this  Physiology  of  Food.  The  name  of 
mimptttous  book  will  seem  a  testy  Moieschott  will  be  fiamiliar  to  our 
^eoeofhypercritieism.  We  mean  that  readers  as  on^  of  the  great  chatapionfl, 
it  is  fitter  for  a  drawing-room  table  along  with  Yogt^  of  the  materialist 
than  for  a  fanner's  parlour.  This  will  school  of  German  physiologists^  so 
readily  appear  when  vre  mention  that  ably  opposed  by  Wi^er.  Let  US  say 
the  forty  plates  representing  various  parentnetically,  that  a  book  was  pub- 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  lished  at  Hamburg  two  years  ago, 
scats,  &c,  are  dmwn  by  Isiaore  Bon^  under  the  title  of  ^Zuf/i  Streit  uber 
neur,  and  his  famous  sister,  Rosa  Lehm  und  iSedt"  which  presents  a 
Bonheur.  The  remaining  185  plates^  picture  of  the  feud  betweeh  the  two 
representing  all  kinds  of  agricultural  schools.  Moieschott  advocated  his 
|>it>duct8  (trees  excepted,  which  along  views  at  Heidelberg  With  such  vehe*- 
with  poultry,  bees,  and  the  like,  will  mence,  that  he  Was  obliged  to  abMi*- 
probably  form  the  matter  of  another  don  his  professorship.  He  nowoocu- 
volume),  are  drawn  from  nature,  wi(^  pies  the  chair  of  physiology  at  Zurich, 
singular  felicitv  by  M.  tiouver.  The  The  book  is  instructive  enough,  but 
Vork  thus  addresses  itself  to  two  there  is  something  chilling,  not  to  say 
classes  of  readers  or  at  least  of  pur-  repulsive,  in  the  cold  materialist  ten- 
chasers.  The  dilettante,  the  artist,  dencies  <^  its  author.  The  first  book 
and  the  bibliophile  will  indulge  treats  of  the  chances  undergone  by 
their  several  tastes  by  getting  one  matter  in  tbe  functions  of  the  human 
of  ikt  handsomest  Works  Which  fn&me,  and  gives  a  popular  explana- 
faas  ever  issued  from  the  French  tion  of  di^timi,  Uood,  chyle,  and 
press,  illustrated  by  one  of  the  the  formation  aha  transforml&tiott  of 
greatest  artists  that  eVer  adorned  the  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  bo^.  The 
French  nation ;  while  the  more  prac-  second  book  is  headed  "  fbod,*^  and  is 
tical  tiUer  of  the  soil,  will  seek  to  ga-  divided  into  *'  solid  food,"  ^  drinks,** 
ther  from  the  telt  some  of  that  shrewd  and  **  seasoning."  If  a  man  wishes  to 
advioeandaecurateinformation  which  make  himself  thoroughly  wretched. 
the  author  seems  thoroughly  capable  we  advise  him  to  follow  carefiilly  iJl 
ofimpartiUgi  There  is  something  pe-  the  instructions  here  given  on  tbs 
culiarly  gratifying  in  the  elegance  of  more  or  less  nuiritive  qualities  of  par- 
thouj[htandtheci3tivatedmindwhich  ticular  kinds  of  food.  The  third  Snd 
H  OoBsin  betrays  throughout  the  concluding  book  is  on  ''Diet,"  as 

*  VAgriaUture  F^anfoiae.  P/wetpes  ^Agriculture  appUquh  aux  divenes  partiM 
di  Ul  Ftmee,  Par;  M.  LoiUb  Gossm,  cultlyateur,  nmesseur  d*agriculture  i  lln- 
•tftttt  normal sgrioole  de  Beaurait.    Ouyrage  ome  dune  carte agricole de la  Fhmce, 

de  825  Planchea,  dessin^eSj  par  M.  M.  iBidore  Bonhenr,  Roayer,  Mllhan,Mada- 

moiaeUe  Boaa  Bonheur.  4to.  Paris:  Lacrdk  et  Baudxy.  London:  WilUams 
and  Norgate. 

tl>e  fAUmenJtathn  H  du  Migime.    VksVL.  Jacques  Moieichott.     Tfaduit  de 

PAllemand,  par  M.  F.  Flocon.  Itmo.  Paris:  Victor  Masson.  ISSS.  LoAdeo: 
Williama  and  Norgate. 
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salted  to  different  ages,  sexes,  and  is  principally  filled.  Napoleon's 
professions.  If  we  may  judge  from  a  letters  are  highly  characteristia  The 
passage  at  page  246,  the  author  holds  grasp  of  mind  with  which  he  mas- 
that  when  we  commit  a  body  to  the  terea  and  marshalled  minutest  de- 
ground,  it  comes  up  again  in  cowslips,  tails  of  civil  and  military  adminis- 
By  a  happy  inconsistency  the  heart  tration  is  perfectly  marvellous.  MioUis 
to  some  extent  redeems  the  blasphe-  who  commanded  the  troops,  French 
mies  of  the  head.  The  author  of  this  and  Papal,  at  Rome,  is  instructed  in 
novel  theory  of  a  resurrection  pre-  a  letter  of  Napoleon's  to  Prince 
faces  his  book  by  a  touching  address  Eugene,  to  acquamt  the  pontifical  go- 
to the  memoiy  of  his  deceased  father,  vemment  that  if  it  ventures  to  pub- 
We  read  at  page  67,  that  tears  are  a  lish  anything  hostile  to  France,  he 
rarefied  solution  of  kitchen  salt  has  orders  to  send  off  to  France  the 

Let  us  close  our  third  section  by  governors  or  agents  who  authorize 
calling  attention  to  a  pamphlet*  con-  the  publication,  and  to  hang  the 
tainingamost  violent  tirade  against  M.  bookseller  who  printed  it  This  ia 
Flourens,the  secretary  of  the  Academie  sharp  and  decisive.  All  the  Emperor's 
{ie$  SdenceSy  well  known  for  his  popu-  instructions  are  in  the  same  style.  A 
lar  treatises  on  The  Instinct  of  Ani-  riot  is  expected  at  Rome  :  Miollis  is 
maUj  on  Length  of  Life,  on  the  ordered  to  keep  his  troops  in  hand^ 
Nervous  System,  on  the  Formation  and  if  there  be  the  smallest  disturb- 
ance Growth  of  Bones,  to  say  nothing  ance  to  put  it  down  with  grape.  The 
of  his  Eloges  Scientijiques  and  his  Emperor  adds : — "les  bons  proc^d^s 
edition  of  Buffon.  This  same  Flou-  enhardissent  les  Iftches.^'  In  this  re- 
rens  is  pronounced  by  the  author  of  spect  Napoleon  III.  is  true  to  the 
the  pamphlet  before  us  to  be  the  most  traditions  of  his  uncle.  There  was 
arrant  humbug  that  ever  crammed  no  imprudent  excess  of  *^bons  pro- 
the  most  impudent  falsehoods  down  cedes"  on  the  2nd  of  December.  M. 
the  gaping  throats  of  a  too  credulous  Du  Casse  is  at  pains  to  show  that  it 
pubfic.  Dr.  Penergopoulos  accuses  was  in  consequence  of  the  reiterated 
nim  of  dressing  himself  up  in  borrowed  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
feathers,  arrogating  experiments  and  that  war  with  Austria  was  not  so  im- 
discoveries  as  novelties  of  his  own,  minent  as  was  supposed,  that  Eu^^ne 
which  had  been  made  already  by  was  behindhand  in  his  preparations 
previous  or  contemporary  physiolo-  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  unable 
gists.  We  do  not  venture  to  say  a  to  retaliate  the  first  offensive  opera- 
word  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Ju-  tions  in  April,  1809. 
dicent  peritiores,  M.  FranQois  Combes  is  too  modest 

IV.  In  our  last  Foreign  Courier  (like  all  men  of  merit)  when  he  styles 
we  noticed  the  second  and  third  vo-  hisexcellentworkonthe  Princessedes 
lumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  Prince  Ursins  an  Essai.X  Both  from  its 
Eugene.  The  fourth  has  since  reached  proportions  and  from  the  praise- 
us.t  We  wish  we  could  persuade  M.  worthy  conscientiousness  with  which 
Du  Casse  to  hurry  somewhat  more  it  is  executed,  this  memoir  of  the 
rapidly  over  the  ground,  and  to  be  less  '*femme  c^l^bre  qui  a  si  lonfftemps 
ambitious  of  completeness.  The  pre-  et  si  publiquement  gouvem^  la  cour 
sent  volume  only  occupies  little  more  et  toute  la  monarchic  d'Espagne  et 
than  a  year :  January,  1808,  to  April,  qui  a  fait  tant  de  bruit  dans  le  monde 
1809 — the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  par  son  r^gne  et  par  sa  chute*'  (we 
hostilities  with  Austria.  It  is  with  quote  her  friend  \X)  and  con  tempo- 
re preparations  for  those  hostilities,  rary,  Saint-Simon)  is  nothing  less  than 
and  with  squabbleswith  the  pontifical  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  his- 
govemment,  that  the  correspondence  torical  literature.    The  Princeese  dea 

*Eloge  de  Afaric' Jean-Pierre  Flourens,  Memhre  de  t  Academie  Pran^aise  et  secrS* 

iaire  perpetual  de  tAcad.  des  Sciences,  Par  le  docteur  Periergopoalos.  Paris  : 
Labe.     1858.    London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 

t  Memoires  et  Correspondance  du  Prince  Eughie,  Tome  IV.  8to.  Paris: 
Michel  Levy.     1858.    London:  Jeffs. 

X  La  Princesse  des  Ursins,  Essai  tur  sa  vie  et  sou  oaraetire  politique  d*apr^$  de 
nombreux  documents  inedits.  Par  M.  Fran9oii  Combes.  8to.  Paris:  Didier* 
1858.    London:  Jefb. 
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Unins,  Anne  Marie  de  la  Tremouille,  v^re  gardienne  du  g^nie  national,  qui 

daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Noir-  ^tait  son  premier  principe  et  son  plus 

moutiers,  was  the  widow  (at  the  time  siir  garant :  tout  est  \\  et  sous  rosil 

she  commenced  what  we  may  call  her  ferme,  vigilant  et  dominateur  d'une 

public  career)  of  her  second  husband,  femme !" — p.  7.    That  the  Princesso 

the  Due  de  Bracciano,  the  repre-  des  Ursins  was  a  woman  of  no  ordi- 

sentative  of  the  house  of  Ursins  or  naiy  mettle  may  be  inferred  from  the 

OrsinL     There  is  little   reason   to  fact  that  she  ventured  to  put  lance 

doubt,  as  M.  Combes,  we  think,  has  in  tilt  against  the  great  paliadium  of 

S roved,  that  the  office  of  Camerara  the  Spanish  relij^on,  against  a  body 

layer,  which  she  filled  for  thirteen  which  for  centuries  had  been  deemed 

years  at  the  court  of  Philij)  V.  of  inviolable ;  and  whose  mysterious  ter- 

opain,  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar-  rors  cast  an  imeasy  gloom  over  every 

riage  with  Marie-Louise  of  Savoie,  Spanish  heart   It  is  needless  to  state 

was  in  reality  a  mission  of  which  she  that  we  allude  to  the  Inquisition, 

had  to  render  an  account  at  the  Court  Aided  by  the  Spanish  minister,  Orry 

of  Versailles.    She  was  the  Mainte-  (the  father  of  M^armonteFs  friend  and 

non  of  Spiain,  but  the  great  disparity  Voltaire's  protector),  she  all  but  com- 

of  ^e  which  existed  between  her  and  passed  the  abolition  of  that  dread  tri- 

Phifip  v.,  who  was  forty  years  her  Dunal,  which,  durine  the  forty  years 

junior,  rendered    her  hold  on   the  of  Philip's  reign,  had  consigned  to  the 

Spanish  monarch  far  more  precarious  stake  1,574  human  beings,  burned  782 

than  that  of  the  widow  of  Scarron  on  in  effigy,  and  inflicted  the  punishments 

Louis  XIV.    The  judgment  which  ofa  rigorous  penance  on  11,730.    This 

most  historians  have  rormed  of  her  was  no  contemptible  adversaiy;  but 

has  been  inspired  by  the  sarcastic  the  Princesse  des  Ursins  was  onlv  pre* 

and  censorious  opinion  given  of  her  vented  from  accomplishing  her  aesign 

in    the  Memoirs    of    Saint-Simon,  by  the  timorous  misgiving  which  at 

which  was  itself  prompted  by  the  the  last  moment  induced  Philip  V.  to 

blunders  and  intrigues  which  brought  refuse  his  signature  to  a  decree  of 

about  her  downfall  and  disgrace.    M.  abolition.  The  struggle,  however,  was 

Combes,  however,  is  of  opmion  that  not  barren  of  results.   It  was  through 

the  distinguished  qualities  she  dis-  our  heroine's  exertions  that  the  £ng- 

played  in  the  earlier  portion  of  her  lish  Embassy  at  Madrid,  and  all  £ng- 

s^jour  at  the  court  of  Spain  should  lish  ships  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  ac- 

be  admitted  in  extenuation  of  the  quired  tne  right  of  asylum  against  the 

errors  which  marked  its  close.    At  proceedings  of  the  Inauisition.    This 

any  rate  he  has  Saint-Simon's  own  was  a  severe  blow ;  but  it  recoiled 

authority  for  the  statement,  which  no  upon  its  author.     In  the  circumstan- 

reader  of  this  volume  will  be  disposed  ces  which  attended,  and  the  causes 

to  gainsajr:  "Que  sa  vie  mdriterait  which  brought  about,  the  disgrace  of 

d'§tre  ^cntOj  et  tiendrait  place  parmi  the   Princesse   des  tlrsins.  we  can 

les  plus  cuneux  morceaux  d'histoire  trace  the  machinations  of  tnat  spirit 

des  temps  oti  elle  a  vdcu."     In  fact,  of  retaliation  which   has  ever  been 

this  is  the  only  work  we  know  which  familiar  to  the  Most  Holy  Inc^uisition. 

ffives  us  something  more  than  an  out-  We  do  not  know  whether  this  be  the 

line  of  the  irUemal  history  of  Spain  first  work  which  M.  Francois  Combes 

during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  has  given  to  the  world.    We  can  only 

"  L'oppoflition  et   les   complots  des  hope,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  that  it 

l^ranos,  I'hostilit^  des  moines,  I'agita-  may  not  be  his  last, 

uon  et  les  antipathies  rdciproques  des  The  two  last  published  volumes  of 

andens  royaumes  de  cette  peninsule,  Didot's  Billiotnefue  des  Mtmoires 

les  fueros  et  la  centralisation,  les  in-  rtlatifa  d  rHuAotre  de  France  pen- 

stitutions  de  la  France  k  c6te  des  in-  dant  le  IQe  ti^cle^  are  entitled  **Me' 

fltitutiona  Espagnoles,  les  commence-  moires  du  Marechal  Due  de  Biche- 

mentsdesid^esFran^aisesenEspagne,  lieu,"*  We  do  not  propose  giving  any 

leurs  t&tonnements  et  leurs  combats,  account  of  their  contents.    However 

la  conduite  enfin  de  Tlnquisition,  s^-  valuable  and  interesting  as  a  picture 


*  Memoirea  du  Marechal  Due  de  RitAelieu.   2  rob.     12mo.    Paris :  Didot.     1668. 
London :  WiUiams  and  Norgate. 
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of  the  tiia6i|  tbe  hiMoire$4oaindaleu9e$   tended  to  wan  the  paUic  agBuiet  et- 
with  which  page  after  page  abounds    taching  to  Soulavie  a  ill-diMted  to- 
are  not  auch  aa  would  admit  of  being    lumea  the  value  which  beioofled  to 
tranaferred  to  our  oolumna.  It  would    Senac'a  akoe.    He  telle  hia  niend : 
be  aa  reasonable  to  make  a  deUctuM    '*  You  muat  not  be  uneaffir  becauae 
out  of  the  Sixth  Satire  of  JuTenaL    aome  atray,  iaokted  bttSi  which  came 
We  have,  however,  a  word  to  say  aa    out  of  my  father's  portefeuillea,  will 
to  their  authenticity,  a  noint  of  para-    posaiblT  appear  in  print :  thc^  will 
mount  importance^  ana  we  can  only    never  do  for  working  up  into  hiatory, 
express  otir  astonishment  that  the    and  will  present  no  connexion  with 
authora  of  the  (wertisaemeni  and  of   each  other.    You,  too,  have  fo^  theae 
the  afOfUjc^ropM  should  not  have  said    documents  in  your  poasession;  and 
it  for  ua.    Between  the  years  1790    you  have  all  the  despatchea,  all  the 
and  1703  the  Abb^  Soulavie,  a  rene-    memoirs,  written  in  my  father's  own 
gade  priest,  published  nine  yolumea    hand,  and  all  the  original  letters."  It 
of  Jfemoire  du  Due  de  Richelieu,    aeraos  only  {jsir  to  infer  from  this  let- 
Let  us  acknowledge  at  once  our  gra-    ter  that  boulavie*a  publication  would 
titude  to  M.  Barnere  for  having  cut    have  been  disavowed  by  the  Mar4- 
down  these  volumes  to  twa    We    chal's  son:  Sonne's  never  saw  the 
should  never  have  had  the  courage    li^ht    Unlesa  M.  Barrike  is  in  a  po- 
to  attack  the  nine.    We  have  read    sition  to  show  that  the  documents  in 
with  interest  the  twa    This  interest^    the  possession  of  the  latter  paased 
howevOT.  would  have  been  greatly  en-    into  the  hands  of  the  Abb<$,  we  shall 
hanoed  oy  some  reliable  evidence  aa    continue  to  look  with  the  same  die- 
to  their  authenticity.    This,  we  re-    trust  as  heretofore  on  the  ^Memoism 
peat,  the  editor  does  not  fiinush  ub    du  Marechal  Due  de  BichdieuJ* 
with.    It  has  been  so  much  the  habit       We  have  before  us  another  volume 
in  France  to  cook  up  suppositious  me-    of  memoirs,  of  which,  alas !  the  au- 
mouv,  that  we  are  obliged  to  look    thentict^  is  sufficiently  certain.^  For 
pretty  closely  into  the  credentials  of   the  credit  of  hunuin  nature  we  oould 
their  assumed  authors  and  avowed    wish  it  were  otherwise.  The  Memoirm 
editors.    Assuredly  the  character  and    du  Due  de  Lauzun  (1747-1783),  aa 
conduct  of  the  Abb^  Soulavie  were    M.StBeuvehaawellremarkedJfij^y 
not  such  aa  to  guarantee  him  immu-    the  RevoluUon.    We  have  never  read 
nilyfrom  such  an  inquisition.    The    anything  more  sickening  than  the  de- 
Dnct  isythat  Soualvie's  publication  has    taUs  they  contain  respedang  the  groan 
always  laboured  under  strong  suspi-    immortdity — ^incest  meluded — of  the 
dons:  and  .these  are  in  our  judgment    cream,  or  as  we  ought  rather  to  eaU 
CorroDoratod  \fj  the  statements  con-    it,  the  scum  of  French  sode^  in  ^ 
tained  in  a  note  to  the  tenth  volume    eighteenth  centunr.  So  gross  are  theae 
^  101)  of  M.  St&  Beuve's  "Cau$ene$    details,  that  we  &ad  the  police  have 
du  Lundi^^  which  ap^irently  has  es-    seized  the  book  aa  an  outrage  against 
caped  the  attention  of  M.Barri^re  and    morals.     Dot  veniam  oorvie  vexat 
the  authors  of  th»  avertiuement,    M.    ceneura  columbas.    If  we  are  to  aa- 
Ste.  Beuve,  we  there  leam,  haa  in  hia    sume  that  such  measures  can  further 
possession  the  prospectus  and  preface    the  cause  of  morality,  it  would  have 
of  nine  volumes  of  Memoirs  of  the    been  more  to  the  purpose  to  have 
Due  de  Richelieu,  which  were  to  ap-    seized  Fanny,  whicn  we  hold  to  be 
pear  under  the  auspices  of  a  man  of   far  more  dangerous  reading  of  the 
a  very  different  stamp  from  the  Abbtf    two,  and  whicE  we  castigated  in  our 
Soulavk--namely,theableandworthy    hist"jFor«v»  Courier."  But  the  fact 
Senac  de  Meilhan.    To  this  preface  is    is.  that  in  either  case  the  only  effect 
appended  a  letter  from  the  son  of  the    of  the  measure  would  be  to  inoreaae 
MarechaL  bearing  date,  September,    a  thousand-fold  the  avidity  of  the 
1790,  and   addressed  to  Si^nac  de    public  for  reiuW  it,  and  the  profiU 
MeUhan,  which  seems  expressly  in-    of  the  editor  in  selling  it  ""^the 


«r«^*^'jS[^^i/^"7('t*^-'t?®)-  PubU^  entiirement  coDformes  an 
2!^^*'*^^^?*'*^*?J^^*®>^*^*«»-  Seconde  edition.  Sans  suimre^. 
SS^J?iSSSl?^,SS*^?!^2^*Ht2w^«^  PerLouisLscourr^SSl 
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0ly."    We  eonfeas  ve  are  not  much  reader  will  find  folljparticalars  in  the 

ooncemed  at  thisy   as   far  as   the  Dictionaiy  itself.    He  has  been  aided 

Memaireade  Lautun.  They  certainly  by  a  numerous  stafiT,  whose  names 

cannot  take  for  their  motto,  "Yir-  are  withheld^  M.  Vapereau  taking 

ginibus   puerisque  f    but^    on   the  upon  himself  the  somewhat  onerous 

other  handy  the  excellent  spirit  in  responsibility  of  all  the  twelve  thou- 

which  the  Introductum  is  written  is  sand  articles.    We  can  only  say  that 

sufficient,  we  think,  to  ])ut  the  reader  this  Dictionary  has  never  left  our 

into  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  the  table  since  it  reached  us  a  few  weeks 

perusal  ot  the  Memoirs  themselves ;  ago,  and  that  we  have  found  it  ex- 

that  frame  we  need  scarcely  say  must  tremely  useful,   and  by  no  means 

be  one  of  loathing  and  indignation.  duU. 

The  book  is  beautifully  "got  up,''       V.  We  feel  somewhat  embarrassed 

and  reflects  credit  both  upon  M.  la-  to   know  what  to   say   conceminff 

oour  and  upon  his  publisher.     He  !{.  Michelet's  new  volume,  entitlea 

seems   to   have   sufiered   no  small  L'Amourjt  and  yet  we  cannot  pass  it 

amount  of  persecution  before  he  coul4  over  in  silence,  as  it  is  one  of  the 

brinff  the  Memoirs  before  the  world,  great  mco^s  of  tne  day,  and  will  prob- 

All  tnis  is  detailed  in  a  laudbable  aparU  ably  be  sold  by  thousands  throughout 

;>rt);M>i,  called  the  "  The  Tribulations  France  on  the  day  these  pages  meet 

of  an  Editor."  the  reader's  eye.  Let  us  hasten  to  add 

We  must  not  close   this  section  thatthis  ntcoSx  has  not  been  purehased 

without  inviting  the  reader's  special  at  the  expense  of  decency,  nothins 

attention  to  a  most  useful  work,^  can  be  more  chaste,  and  pure,  ana 

which  the  enterprise  of  M  Hachette  beautiful  than  the  whole  volume  from 

has  reoently  published.    We  allude  beginning  to  end ;  and  yet — ^here  ilea 

to  a  Dictionnaire  Univerad  de$  Con-  our  embarrassment — ^we  should  shrink 

temporainsy  in  one  huge  volume  of  with  dismay  from  putting  it  into  the 

nearly  two  thousand  double-columned  hands  of  a   modest  woman.     We 

]»geB,  and  containing  the  matter  of  shall  be  understood  when  we  state 

sixteen  octavos.    It  is  a  gigantic  un-  that  the  subject  matter  of  L' Amour 

dertakingj  and  is  inevitably  exposed  is  the  Physiology  of  Marria^  and 

to  a  considerable  number  of  errors,  that  the  (JarU  du  Tendre  is  here 

The  publishers,  however,  at  an  enor-  metamorphosed  into  Coste's  Atlas  of 

mous  sacrifice  of  type,  have  taken  Ovology. 

the  best  means  in  their  power  for  re-  We  are  happy  in  having  to  announce 
medying  this  inconvenience.  The  the  publication  of  a  new  volume  by 
work  ia  kept  *'set  up,"  and  any  error  our  old  friend  M.  J.  T.  de  Saint^Ger- 
is  corrected  as  soon  as  its  existence  is  main,  the  author  of  those  charming 
made  known.  The  Dictionary  is  there-  l^gmdeSyDeLEpifUjleyVArtdPHre 
fore  perpetually  undens^oing  a  new  Mdlheurtux,  and  Mxgrumy  of  which 
edition,  and  we  are  informed  in  the  we  have  had  occasion  to  record  our 
preface  that "  Supplements"  will  from  admiration  in  former  numbers.  The 
time  to  time  be  issued,  embodying  title  of  the  one  now  before  lut  will 
these  corrections,  and  making  such  remind  the  reader  of  the  beautiful  bal- 
additions  as  the  progress  of  time  may  lad  by  Tennyson,  and  Uie  coincidence 
have  rendered  necessary.  The  reader  does  not  lie  merely  on  the  surface, 
will  mark  the  word  univerad  in  the  The  ballad  in  question  forms  the  nu- 
title.  The  dictionary  comprises  all  cleus  round  which  M.  J.  T.  de  Saint- 
the  nations  of  the  world.  As  we  turn  Qermain  has  gathered  the  incidents 
over  its  pages  our  eye  stumbles  on  of  this  L^nde.  Among  the  modi- 
several  notable  Irish  names,  which  fications  introduced,  we  may  mention 
•how  that  the  worthies  of  Ireland  an  exquisite  creation  in  the  person  of 
are  not  foiigotten.  The  literary  editor  Jemmy,  a  young  prot^gd  of  Lady 
la  M.  Vapereau,  about  whom  the  Glare's,  a  land  of  lamihar  qprite,  to 


^  Dictiomudre  Umverul  de»  Contemporains,    Par  M.  Vapereau.    Paris,     avo* 
flachette.    London:  Williams  and  Norgate.    185a 
^ MickeleU L* Amour,    12mo.    Paris:  Hachette.    London:  Jeffh. 
t  tad^  Oaf,   Par  J.  T.  de  Saint.Gennain.    Paris:  Jules  Tardieu.    1806. 
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whom  gratitude  lends  a  force  beyond  de-camp  and  lieutenants  of  the  French 
his  size,  and  an  intelligence  beyond  hero,  such  as  the  Mar^chal  de  Oram- 
his  years.  Man^  are  the  dilemmas  mont,  the  Mar^chal  de  Qaisson,  Vil< 
from  which  his  nimble  limbs,  and  yet  lequier,  the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier 
nimbler  wit,  extricates  Lady  Clare,  in  (father  aforesaid  of  the  Princesse  dee 
the  hour  of  her  adverse  fortunes,  tlrsins),  the  Due  de  Rohan-Chabot, 
Amid  the  disgust  which  every  right-  the  Due  de  Chfttillon,  and  so  on. 
thinkinK  man  must  feel  at  the /uineur  Draw  aside  the  veil,  and  the  siese  of 
caused  by  such  works  as  Fanny,  it  is  Cumse  becomes  the  siege  of  Dun- 
consoling  to  know  that  these  i/^<;e7u/«s  kerque;  for  the  battle  of  Thybarra 
of  M.  JT  T.  de  Saint-Ckrmain  have  we  must  read  the  battle  of  Sens;  and 
met  with  a  reception  at  the  hands  of  in  the  victory  over  the  Massajgetae,  we 
the  public  which,  in  one  respect,  is  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
even  warmer  than  any  Fanny  can  exploits  of  the  battle  of  Kocroy.  If 
boast  of.  For,  while  no  publisher  in  we  turn  to  more  peaceful  themes,  our 
this  country  would  think  of  translat-  curiosity  is  aroused  at  finding  that 
ing  the  beastly  performance  to  which  the  ladies  who  figured  at  Ec&tana, 
we  allude,  any  more  than  its  worthy  Sardis,  and  Babylon,  are  none  other 
associate,  Madame  Bovary,  the  Le-  than  the  noble  dames  who  adorned 
aende  de  VEpingle  has  been  trans-  the  court  of  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
lated  into  English,  German,  Danish,  Hotel  de  Cl^omire  is  the  Hotel  de 
Swedish,  &c.  It  is  not  often  that  Rambouillet ;  and  under  the  uncouth 
triumphs  such  as  these  are  achieved,  names  of  those  who  meet  beneath  its 
We  smcerely  congratulate  M.  J.  T.  roof  lurk  such  well-known  personages 
de  Saint-Germain,  and  hope  he  may  as  the  Marquise  and  her  two  dangh- 
be  encouraged  to  go  on  in  the  same  ters,  Madame  de  Grignan,  Madame 
path,  never  forgetting  that  *^  succ^s  de  Sabl^,  and  Ang^lique  raulet,  on 
oblige,"  and  that  in  each  new  publica-  the  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  Montau- 
tion  he  must  rise  from  high  to  higher,  sier,  Voiture,  Chapelain.  and  Amauld 
M.  Cousin  has  published  two  more  de  Corbeville,  &c.  Sapno,  we  should 
volumes*  in  illustration  of  an  epoch  add,  is  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry  her- 
to  which  he  has  for  years  devoted  a  self  Stimulated  by  this  piquant  disco- 
homage  little  removed  from  idolatry,  very,  our  readers  may  possibly  muster 
The  Brand  Cyrus  of  Mademoiselle  courage  to  attack  the  ten  volumes  of  the 
de  Scud^ry  has  furnished  the  occasion  Grand  Cyrus,  an  act  of  heroism  vor- 
of  this  new  Etude  on  the  Dix-septi^me  thy  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  We  think, 
tUcle,  Of  th&tsi^le  the  Gf*and  Curus  howeven  they  would  act  more  pru- 
is  a  ^^histaire  en  portraits^  Such,  at  dently  if  they  confined  themselves  to 
least,  is  the  theory  which  M.  Cousin  M.  Cousin's  two  volumes,  the  rather 
endeavours  to  establish  in  these  vo-  as  the  long  extracts  which  the  author 
lumes.  Some  years  ago  he  ferreted  makes  from  the  Grand  Cyrus  will 
out,  in  the  BMtoth^que  de  I  Arsenal,  a  prove  an  ample  substitute  for  the  pe- 
key  to  the  Grand  Cyrus,  which  gra-  rusal  of  the  entire  wort 
dually  transformed  the  semi-mythical  Madame  Tastu  has  done  well,  we 
heroes  and  heroines  of  romance  into  think,  in  collecting  together  in  one 
living  men  and  women  of  the  seven-  volumef  the  numerous  volumes  of 
teentn  century.  Once  set  upon  the  poems  which  she  has  published  at 
track  by  the  key  in  question,  the  dis-  different  periods  of  a  life  no  longer  in 
ffuise  in  which  Mademoiselle  de  Scu-  its  prime.  Many  of  the  pieces  it  Con- 
akry had  enveloped  her  personages  tains  deserve  to  live,  for  they  are  the 
became  too  flimsy  and  transparent  to  unaffected  expression,  in  chaste,  and 
admit  of  a  moment's  doubt  Cyrus  elegant  language,  of  warm  and  truth- 
himself  turned  out  to  be  the  Grand  ful  emotions.  We  think  she  would  have 
Cond^ ;  Maudane  was  Madame  de  better  consulted  the  interests  of  her 
Longueville;  the  Asiatic  warriors  who  reputation  if  she  had  reduced  the 
accompanied  the  Persian  monarch  volume  to  a  smaller  compass,  by 
through  flood  andfield,were  the  aides-  weeding   out   sundry   compositions, 

*  La  Societe  Fran^aise  au  dix-septieme  si^cl:  d'apres  ie  Grand  Cyrus  de  Mdlle.  de 
Scudery.    2  yoIb.  8to.     Paris  :  Didier.    Loudon :  Jefls. 

^  Madame  A,  Tastit,    Poetics  CompUtes,  12mo.   Paris :  Didier.    London  :Jeflk 
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wluch  are  evidently  beyond  the  reach  vei^  poor  perfonnanoe.  The  me- 
of  her  powen  ana  betray  too  ambi-  moirs  of  the  Baron  de  Br^tueil  are 
tiooB  a  fliffht  Such  are  the  Chro-  amuaing  enough  as  a  picture  of  men 
niquet  de  France^  a  series  of  tales  and  and  manners  under  Louis  XIV.  Each 
dramatic  scenes  in  illustration  of  the  Uvraison  costs  tenpence,  and  is  corn- 
fourth,  six,  fourteenth^  seventeenth,  posed  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages 
and  nmeteenth  centuries.  The  ^m  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Meime 
of  the  volume,  in  our  estimation,  ib  a  des  deux  Mondes,  ' 
poem  called  IjAnae  Gardien,  The  The  "Collection  Hetzel**  comprises, 
angel  to  whom  God  has  given  charge  inter  cdioy  as  our  readers  are  probably 
over  us,  to  keep  us  in  all  our  ways,  is  aware,  a  goodly  number  of  tempting 
represented  as  ministering  counsel,  thirty-two-mos,  filled  with  short  ex- 
consolation,  and  support,  to  every  tracts,  after  the  fashion  of  aphorisms, 
age  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  on  one  subject  or  another,  but  chiefly 
The  most  pleasii^  feature  in  these  on  those  two  inexhaustiole  themes, 
poems  is  the  spirit  of  quietness  and  Love  and  Woman.*  One  of  the  latest 
aelf-possessioq,  whicl}  iire  so  seldom  which  has  reached  us  is  filled  with 
meet  with  in  the  productions  of  remarks  from  all  manner  of  authors 
French  authoresses.  on   the    fidelity   and   infidelity    of 

The  well-known  Paris  publisher,  womankind.  We  believe  that  if  all 
Gharpentier,  has  commenced  a  new  French  women  were  to  become  once 
pubhcation  called  the  Magasin  de  la  and  for  ever  perfect^  Frenchmen 
Xt6rafW«,  which  is  to  appear  once  a  would  £o  into  mourning  for  their  de- 
fortnight,  and  does  not  seem  to  parted  frailties,  were  it  only  because 
differ  very  nmterially  from  the  ma-  thejr  would  lose  the  opportunity  of 
oazines  with  which  we  h&ve  long  savmg  something  smart  on  the  sex. 
Been  familiar  in  this  countiy,  but  We  doubt  whether  such  publications 
which  are  unknown  in  France.  The  can  be  productive  of  any  good.  Even 
three  first  livraisons  are  pow  before  wbero  they  do  not  foster  a  habit  of 
u&  An  unedited  play  agd  two  jioemB  treating  with  levity  those  frailties 
by  Alfred  de  Musset,  some  ex^ujsite  which  are  fraught  with  so  much 
piMes  by  M.  St  Marc  Girardm,  on  misery  to  the  domestic  hearth,  they 

l^imour  ingdnu,"   are  among  the  ^re  apt  to  disturb  the  spontaneity 

most  remarkable  of  their  conte^ts.  even  of  the  purest  afiections  by  mak- 

M.  GMrusez's  histoiy  of  French  lite-  ing  them  depend  on  considerationB  of 

rature,  during  the  Revolution,  is  a  mero  worldly  prudence. 


Kusia 

GiVB  music— music !    Faintly  o'er  the  sea 

The  night  wind  wanders  free, 

And  curls  the  inky  wave,  and  seems  to  moan 

In  a  half-human  tone. 

Ah,  from  the  shores  of  earth 

Beau^  for  ever  fades,  and  ruddy  mirth  : 

Nor  aught  but  grief  returns 

Incessant,  as  the  stars  refill  their  golden  urns. 

To  the  low  murmur  of  the  distant  surge, 

O,  breathe  a  plaintive  dirge. 

Soft  as  the  rustle  of  the  summer  breeze 

Amid  great  forest-trees, 

Or  as  the  far-heard  flight 

Of  myriad  seabirds  in  the  quiet  night. 

When  mour^ul  Autumn  dyes 

An  amber  hue  green  earth  and  th'  o'erarching  skies. 

M.  0. 


•  Ce  m*<m  adU  dela  FidHUS  et  dt  tl^fideUtS,    Par  Larcher  et  Jullien.    Paris : 
MiehelLevy.    8Smo.    1856. 
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A  DAY  AT  BAHIA, 

Off  the  20th  of  November  last,  the  cat4*htng  every  breath  from  the  aea, 
baixme  ''Spartan**  came  to  anchor  in  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
the  Bay  ot  Bahia,  close  by  the  city  of  bay  beneath,  ana  of  the  opposite  la- 
the same  name,  in  the  Empire  of  the  land  of  Ita^rica.    There  are  abo  » 
Brazils.  number  of^  detached   and  enviable 
The  bay  is  an  extensive  one,  well  looking   houses,    with  some  pretty 
sheltered,  fortified,  and  beautiful ;  it  hamlete,  too,  skirting  the  sea;  but 
is  called  the  "  Bay  of  All  Saints,*'  and  field  and  tree,  lawn  and  grove,  are  the 
is  frequented  by  canoes,  boats  of  va-  principal  objects  till  you  gain  Bahia 
Tied  shape  and  rig,  coasters,  and  mer-  itself,  and  even  in  the  very  heart  of 
chant  vessels  of  many  a  nation,  with  the  city,  the  palm  or  the  plantain 
an  occasional  ship  of  war:  for  the  spring   from    the  genial   soil,  and 
place  was  once  the  capital  of  the  spreads  to  the  sun  its  plumy  head  or 
Brazils,  and  is  still  important,  export-  long  green  leaves, 
ing  a  lar|;e  quantity  of  sugar  and  The  city  (protected  by  a  second  and 
cotton,  with  coffee,  cocoa-wood,  and  very  strong  fort)  is  about  a  mile  frovi 
hides,  and  receiving  in  return  the  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  from  which 
manufactures  of  Europe  ;  the  custom  it  takes  its  name — the  word  Bahia 
house  revenue  amounts,  indeed,  to  signifying    bay   in   the   Portuguese 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling  per  an-  tongue.   It  lies  chiefly  on  the  margin 
num.     By  day,  therefore,  its  waters  of  the  water,  and  upon  the  crest  of 
present  a  busy  scene ;  and  at  ni^ht,  the  hill  behind,  the  soil  of  which,  and 
the  evening  gun,  the  glittering  lights,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  to 
and  the  vesper  chimes,  have  their  own  either  side,  is  of  a  deep  red^  but  at 
charms  to  the  weary  seafarer.  some  distance  to  the  left  tnere  is  a 
The  province  of  Bahia,  in  which  long  belt  of  yellow  sand.    The  prin- 
both  city  and  bay  are  situated,  is  of  cipal  streets  are  at  the  base  of  the 
enormous    extent— bigger  than    the  hul;   there  are  thoroughfares   and 
whole  of  France ;  but  a  very  small  paths  leading  to  the  upper  regions, 
part  of  it  IB  under  cultivation,  and  the  but  so  steep,  circuitous,  and  narrow, 
entire  population  does  not  exceed  a  that  scarcely  a  house  is  built  upon 
million  and  a  quarter.    The  bay  lies  them,  and  a  sedan  chadr  is  the  only 
about  north-east  and  south-west,  and  v^hi4:d  that  can  be  used  on  many, 
as  vou  round  the  eastern  arm  of  it,  Most  of  the  business  streets — indeed 
and  pass  the  lighthouse  and  fort  ad-  of  all  the  streets— are  also  crooked 
joining,  villa  after  villa  opens  to  the  and  narrow ;  the  lanes  are  about  four 
view,  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds,  feet  wide,  and  put  a  man  upon  his 
gardens,  and  trees— the  palm  and  the  mettle  at  once,  they  are  so  dark  and 
cocoa-nut,  the  plantain,  the  banana,  suspicious  looking.    The  minority  of 
and  the  mango— deliehting  the  eye,  the  larger  houses  are  five  or  six  stories 
and  fillmff  the  air  with  perfume ;  the  high,  some  of  them  seven,  and  the 
very  earth  is  redolent    with  sweet  shade  which  they  aifoiti  is  very  grate- 
wiours  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ful ;  but,  side  by  side  with  a  huge 
Portugese  should  have  fought  and  pile,  you  will  often  see  a  diminutive 
struggled  for  the  place.     The  vUlas  cottage  or  shed,  for  the  buUdings  are 
are  half  Moorish,  half  Itahan,  in  their  as  incongruous  as  the  people— slave 
style  of  architecture,  built  of  brick  or  and  freeman.    They  are  constructed 
pamtedstone  (yellow,  white,  andgrey),  of  the  same  materials  as  the  adjoining 
m  height  several  stories,  and   very  villas,  and  gaudily  coloured— orange 
deep,  with  roofs  of  red  tile  (rather  or  saffron,  blue  or  green,  pink,  white, 
flattish),  and  numerous  but  narrow  or  red.    Some  of  the  pnvate  housea 
windows,  gay  balcomes  and  verandas,  are  very  elegant  in  their  structure. 
Md  many  a  dome  and  turret.    Here  There  are  two  or  three  squares  or  open 

Saliif  f  ™L«^^  ^*®  fi"**?;  ^""^  Pl«^  («*^e  ^  *^««  «««^d,  with  a  fine 

tWiKi,wWwJ^^?l«  *^?\«of  fountain),  a  pubUcgittlen,  and  several 

i«ll&  f^'^^^f^'tl  stands  fliere  theatres,  wtich  afe  weli  supported, 

la  a  Ime  of  them,  at  either  approach,  There  are  also  several  bazaars^  and 
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ahope,  or  rather  stores,  without  end ;  master,  established  by  law  and  sane- 

these  have  rather  a  plain  ^pearanoe  tioned  by  govemment^  which  says 

from  the  outside,  for  the  windows  are  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man ! 

either  small  or  covered  with  shutters  The  relations  of  |»arent  and  child, 

to  insure  shade  and  coolness ;  but  husband  and  wife,  are  of  as  little 

the  interiors  are  well  stocked,  and  moment  in  the  Brazils  as  in  New  Or- 

many  of  them  tastefully  arranged  with  leans.    The  cost  of  an  able-bodied 

European  goods.    The  country  has  no  man  is  about  i£200  at  present,  that 

manufactures  of  its  own  worth  speak-  of  a  woman  about  ;£ 80 ;  out  a  worthy 

ineof.  avmer  told  the  writer  that  ^*  prices 

Some  of  the  chapels  are  immeni^e  are  horribly  high  since  the  last  sick- 
edifices,  with  rich  and  splendid  inte*  ness,"  which  swept  the  poor  creatures 
liors  ;  the  floors,  pillars,  and  altars,  off  in  thousands.  He  was  a  planter, 
of  pure  or  vari^ted  marbles ;  the  and  a  German  bom ;  talked  of  '*  hit 
walls  hung  with  pictures,  damask,  and  blacks"  with  the  coolness  of  a  philo- 
embroidered  doths,  or  graced  with  sopher,  and  thought  that  a  fresn  im- 
Bculptured  fnrms  of  martjrrs,  saints,  nortation  would  be  a  very  good  thing, 
prophets,  and  apostles ;  and  the  great  It  is  stated,  however,  that  nothing  of 
domes  or  huge  roofs,  glittering  with  the  kind  is  now  permitted,  that  the 
golden  ornaments,  or  embellished  treaties  against  it  are  observed,  and 
with  frescoes,  and  lighted  from  silver  that  slavery  is  confined  to  the  original 
lamps  or  by  the  softened  beams  that  stock  and  their  descendants.  But 
stream  through  windows  long  and  there  is  reason  to  doubt  this  ;  ^*  corn- 
deep,  and  stained  with  many  a  lint  mon  fama"  is  the  other  way,  and  sea- 
There  are  also  a  great  number  of  con-  faring  men  believe  in  the  continuance 
vents  scattered  through  the  city  and  of  the  horrid  traffic  between  Africa 
its  vicinity ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  and  the  Brazils.  The  temptation  is 
lamed  **  feather  work*'  is  mostly  exe*  great,  and  the  countries  are  within 
cated  The  nuns,  of  course,  hve  in  a  fortnight's  sail ;  the  feelings  and 
seclusion  ^  but  the  priests  and  friars  habits  of  the  Brazilian  people  are 
are  conspicuous  persons,  clad  in  long  favourable  to  it ;  and  a  slaver  is  sel- 
oloaks  and  wide  hats,  and  bearing  dom  taken  that  is  not  manned  with 
themselves  like  men  who  belong  to  a  them,  more  or  less.  The  Englishmen 
privileged  class.  of  Bahia  have  alone  kept  themselves 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  are  free  from  the  |)ollution  of  slavery : 
**  persons  of  colour" — Africans,  or  all  the  other  inhabitants — ^natives, 
the  descendants  of  Africans:  about  Europeans,  and  Americans  —  have 
eighty  are  British  subjects  —  the  plunged  into  it.  Twenty  human  be- 
reet  are  native  Brazilians,  Portu-  mgs  are  considered  a  small  gang  for 
suese,  SpaniardsLNorth  Americans,  one  master.  On  some  of  the  es&tes 
Gknnans,  &c.  The  first-mentionea  there  are  from  400  to  500 ;  and  from 
are  all  called  *'  hlackiy^  though  they  the  moment  a  child  is  bom  of  a  slave 
are  of  everr  shade  and  tril^,  ^m  woman,  the  brand  is  upon  it :  their 
the  sable  Kumidian  to  the  mulatto  lot  is  tne  same,  and  slaveiy  the  com- 
of  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  mon  portion.  But  here,  as  elsewhere. 
And  a  large  proportion  are  slaves,  slaves  are  frequently  allowed  a  mea- 
The porters  and  ''sedan  men"  (nearly  sure  of  freedom,  in  being  permitted 
all  or  whom  are  bondsmen)  are  a  host  to  work  for  themselves,  and  retain 
IB  themselves ;  they  are  ticketed  and  the  balance  of  their  earnings,  after 
labelled  like  so  many  beasts.  The  paying  to  their  owners  so  much  a  day 
other  occupations  and  trades  required  or  week  for  the  privilege ;  and  there 
b^  so  large  a  citv  devolve  upon  slaves  are  instances  or  slaves  naving  ^ur- 
aUBoet  exclusively :  add  to  tnese  their  chased  their  liberty  out  of  that  oal- 
wives  and  children ;  and  b^u*  in  mind  ance,  and  gathered  wealth  afterwards. 
that  you  cannot  walk  a  couple  of  The  slaves  of  Bahia  are  a  tall, 
yards  throi]^h  the  streets  without  active,  and  well-formed  race:  the 
meeting  a  suve,  sometimes  a  whole  women  are  particularly  graceful  and 
gang  of  them,  i  ou  can  then,  good  most  of  them  have  a  good  and  in- 
reader,  form  some  idea  of  the  fearful  telligent  expression ;  but  to  an  Euro- 
extent  to  which  slavery  prevails  in  pean  eye,  the  thick  projecting  lips 
Bahia  The  sale  of  slaves  here  is  and  lai^  nostril  sooty  hair,  a  shaven 
and  it  is  the  right  of  the  head,  which  belong  to  all,  deprive 

8* 
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them  of  claim  to  the  beautiful.  The  leaning  on  hia  long  oar,  or  bending  to 
men  are  half  naked  at  times,  and  they  it  with  might  and  main ;  or  the  yomur 
seldom  wear  any  thing  but  trousers  girl,  balancing  on  her  torbanea  head 
and  smock  shirts,  with  straw  hats  a  ^*eat  basket  filled  with  luscioua 
(some  of  them  are  of  huge  dimensions  fruits.  It  is  on  the  head  that  the 
in  the  brim),  or  little  caps,  like  "  Glen-  women  cany  eveiy  thins ;  they  never 
garies."  All  these  are  of  the  coarsest  think  of  b»iring  a  burden  upon  the 
materials,  and  their  hats  are  often  back,  or  in  the  hands,  aa  a  European 
convertea  into  fruit  or  vegetable  would,  except  when  they  sling  a  child; 
baskets  |  shoes  are  unknown  to  either  and  even  then  the  youngster  is  sua* 
sex :  owing  to  the  nature  of  thestreets  pended  from  the  small  of  the  bade, 
neitner  wagffons  nor  carts  of  any  with  his  head  turned  outwards.  In 
kind  are  em^oyed  in  the  traffic  of  the  general,  the  £[irls  and  young  women 
dtv ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  what  wear  their  hur  short  and  as  crisp  aa 
is  borne  by  mules  or  oxen,  the  bales  can  be,  but  crowned  with  the  tur- 
of  cotton,  the  casks  of  sugar,  and  the  ban ;  while  the  elderly  ladies,  and 
other  merchandise  of  which  it  con-  many  of  the  men,  shave  their  skuUa 
sists,  are  all  carried  bv  the  slaves  on  as  bare  aa  poles  ;  and  hosts  of  these 
poles  attached  to  the  goods,  and  alsodispense  with  every  sort  of  head- 
passed  to  their  shoulders.  Frequently,  gear,  which  has  a  queer  enough  ap- 
nalf-a-dozen  of  the  poor  fellows  are  pearance  under  a  broiling  sun.  But 
required  to  carry  a  single  bale  or  the  white-haired  old  gentlemen  are 
cask;  and  as  they  come  staggering  on,  entitled  to  the  palm  of  oddity,  by  a 
they  cheer  each  other  by  the  most  long  figure,  ana  receive  unbounded 
unearthly  yells  and  whoops  ^  but  in  respect  firom  the  other  sables.  The 
performing  their  tasks  there  is  no  ap-  little  children  are  quite  naked  ;  they 
pearance  of  severity  imposed  beyond  dodge  about  like  rabbits,  popping 
the  task  itself ;  no  drivers,  no  whips  into  every  hole,  and  showing  great 
employed.  Indeed,  the  law  prohibits  aptitude  in  suckinff  sugar ;  they  are, 
a  master  from  even  beating  a  slave,  therefore,  in  "  excellent  case,"  and,  aa 
Be  his  offence  what  it  may,  it  should  chips  of  the  old  block,  they  are  of  every 
be  reported  to  the  authorities,  who  shade  in  the  dusky  line.  The  soles  of 
administer  what  theif  conceive  to  be  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands  of  the 
the  just  correction:  and  it  is  right  whole  race  are  much  whiter,  however, 
that  this,  too.  should  be  known ;  but  than  the  rest  of  their  bodies  (these, 
whether  the  law  is  observed  in  that  they  say,  being  the  only  parts  of  the 
respect  or  not,  is  another  matter ;  nrst  "  darkle"  that  some  good  man 
and  the  almost  inevitable  tendency  of  had  time  to  dip  jn  the  Jorcum.)  They 
slavery  is  to  place  the  '*  black"  at  the  pass  for  Koman  Catholics,  and  de- 
mercy  of  the  owner,  body  and  bones —  mean  themselves  very  devoutly  in  the 
avj  and  soul  to  boot  In  fact,  to  a  chapels,  but  scarcely  one  of  them  can 
tninking,  feeling  man,  there  is  some-  read  or  write.  Portuguese  is  the  Ian- 
thing  in  the  very  sight  of  a  slave  that  guage  which  they  all  speak,  and  we 
sickens  the  heart  and  makes  the  blood  may  back  them  against  the  world  for 
boiL  proficiency  in  jabber  and  freedom  of 
The  women  dress  with  great  neat-  gesture.  The  quays  and  markets, 
ness,  often  with  elegance.  They  which  they  chiefly  frequent  area  per- 
usually  wear  cotton  skirts,  bright  and  feet  Babel ;  and  one  would  think  that 
lively,  with  white  chemises,  tnmmed  thev  are  every  moment  about  to  tear 
with  lace,  or  decked  with  trinkets,  each  other's  eyes  out  (the  ancient 
and  turbans  of  various  hues  ;  but  the  dames  especially).  But  they  are  really 
neck,  part  of  the  breast,  and  one  of  a  peaceful  people,  in  spite  of  their 
the  arms  are  left  bare ;  and  the  rounded  flourishes,  and  as  industrious  as  alavea 
forms  and  soft  glosisy  skin,  brown,  can  or  ought  to  be. 
copper,  or  black,  have  nothing  to  fear  The  native  Brazilians  are  the  next 
in  consequence.  It  would  Se  diffi-  most  numerous  class  ;  but  it  is  hard 
cult  in  truth,  to  find  anywhere  more  (to  an  inexperienced  eye,  at  least)  to 
perfect  models  of  the  human  figure  distinguish  these  from  the  resident 
than  are  to  be  seen  here ;  and  the  Portuguese ;  the  Spaniards  are  more 
painter  would  have  a  rich  field  for  his  easily  xnown ;  the  Germans  can  scarce- 
art  in  the  lithe  porter,  struggling  ly  be  mistaJcen ;  and  the  English  (of 
under  his  load,  the  swarthy  boatman,  whom  there  are  onlyaboutninety)  are 
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En^ish  the  world  over.  But  there  ia  no  yellow  fever  have,  therefore,  a  strong- 

distinctive  national  trait  in  the  dress  hold  \    and  cholera  has  made   si^ 

of  any  of  these — ^the  costume  of  aU  havoc  at  times.    But  the  place  was 

18  sumcientlv  general  and  comprehen-  free  from  sickness  during  our  visit, 

sive — in  colours,  white   and  black,  and  it  is  invariably  clean  and  well 

yellow,  blue,  green,  and  buff ;  ana  kept.    It  has  also  many  advantages 

in  textures,  linen  cotton,  alpaca,  and  in  point  of  situation ;  and  if  the  en- 

wooUen;    and   these    varied   garbs  tire  province  were  in  the  hands  of 

lend  to  the  streets  and  public  places  the  English,  or  any  other  nation  of 

an  exceedingly  gay  and  animated  an-  Saxon  stock,  and  slavery  abolished, 

pearance — the  more  so,  as  nearly  a  noble  empire  could  be  made  of  it 

every  gentleman  carries  an  umbrella.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Brazils 

to  shield  him  from  the  sun,  and  the  is  only  a  question  of  time  andpopula- 

most  of  these  are  of  bright  hues.  The  tion :  with  Bahia,  larger  than  France, 

straw  hat  is  generally  worn ;  but  the  and  three  other  provmce&  about  the 

villanouB  European  nat  is  also  com-  same  size,  it  cannot  hold  together 

mon.     Every  man  of  them  smokes  much  longer,     (jovemment  is  little 

(many  of  thedarkie  girls  do  the  same) :  better  than  a  farce  in  such  a  country ; 

and     the  facul^'  recommend  good  it  only  signifies  taxation;  and  the 

living — advice  that  is  willingly  fol-  Brazihan  rulers  are  pretty  sharp  at 

lowed.    Indeed,  they  are  sumptuous  that — eighty  per  cent,  is  not  an  un- 

and  indolent  in  most  of  their  ways:  usual   rate    at   the   custom-house ; 

thus,  they  walk  upon  the  level  places,  other  impositions  are  on  a  like  scale, 

and  are  carried  up  the  steep  ones,  in  and  the  expenses  of  life  are  excessive, 

sedan  chairs,  supported  by  slaves.  The  rent  of  an  office,  on  the  third 

The  ladies  of  Bahia  are  entitled  to  fioor,  is  £80  a-year  ;  beef  (such  as  it 
a  separate  paragraph ;  though,  it  can  is),  a  shilling  per  lb. :  a  pair  of  fowls, 
only  be  said  of  them,  that  they  adont  eight  shillings  ;  a  cabbage,  six-pence ) 
the  French  fashions  to  the  mil ;  ao  grapes,  two  shillings  per  lo. :  a  bottle 
not  appear  to  be  remarkable  for  of  port,  seven  shillings  ;  ana  the  hire 
beauty ;  and  are  eager  competitors  of  a  carriage  for  a  couple  of  hotira, 
with  their  lords  for  the  sedan  chairs,  about  £2  :  and  this  in  a  realm  which 
and  all  other  enjoyments.  We  had  the  Portuguese  have  held,  in  one  shape 
the  honour  of  being  present  at  a  mar-  or  form,  for  upwutls  of  350  years  ; 
riage  celebrated  by  the  British  Consul  and  where  there  are  millions  upon 
(in  the  absence  of  the  English  cler^Qr-  millions  of  the  richest  acres,  waste 
man),  between  a  Scotch  physician  and  uncultivated,  so  rich  that  the 
and  ^e  daughter  of  a  Brazilian  mer-  mere  soil  and  sun  will,  of  themselves, 
chant  The  stairs  that  led  to  the  produce  almost  any  crop,  fruit,  or 
Consulate  were  strewn  with  roses :  plant,  whose  seed  shall  touch  it !  But 
the  bride  and  her  maidens  were  ar-  the  proprietors  have  neither  the  en- 
rayed  after  the  last  pattern  from  ergy  nor  the  capacity  to  avail  them- 
Paris — hoops  and  alL  The  doctor  selves  of  these  great  gifts.  To  this 
and  his  "fnend"  were  equally  ortho-  hour  there  is  hardly  a  road  of  a  dozen 
dox ;  the  Consul  (a  fine  looking  man.  miles  in  the  province  of  Bahia ;  and. 
in  "  ducks "  and  blue  coat)  tfeatea  with  all  its  fruits,  and  the  means  of 
them,  by  special  request,  to  the  supplying  the  whole  world  with 
greater  part  of  the  Protestant  service  grapes,  not  a  cask  of  wine  is  ex- 
(though  mutual  declarations  of  their  ported  from  it  Nature  has  done 
taking  each  other  as  partners  for  life,  every  thing  for  Bahia,  and  man  has 
would  have  been  equally  sufficient  in  done  nothing ;  except  what  the  clumsy 
law).  The  husband  embraced  his  labour  of  the  slave  can  accomplish, 
wife,  and  her  maidens,  too  :  the  best  And  there  is  no  real  hope  for  it  (no 
man  followed  suit ;  and  tnen  they  matter  who  shall  possess  it)  while  a 
kissed  all  round,  and  went  their  way  fraction  of  the  community  holds  the 
rejoicing.  rest  in  bonds.    The  curse  will  cling 

ijB  to  climate,  Bahia  has  a  bad  to  both :  the  one  slaves  in  law  ana 

name.     The  heat  is  great  the  year  fact ;  the  other,  slaves  in  mind,  indo- 

round — ^in    January   and    February  lence,  and  passions— worthless  drones, 

particularly  so :  there  is  also  a  rainy  baser  far  than  the   poor  wretches 

season,      with   narrow  streets  and  whose   liberty  they  have   invaded, 

bad   ventilation  always,  fever   and  and  by  whose  sweat  they  live. 
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iL  t)E  teONTALEMBEKT  OK  tHE  IMDIAK  DKBAT& 

An  eiamination  of  the  pamphlet  with  may  just  glance  at  the  point  of  view 
whose  fame  Europe  has  been  ringing  unoer  which  M.  de  Montalembert  ii 
for  8ome  weeks  may  possibly  appear  contemiJated  by  some  stupid,  but  re- 
to  be  both  Is^  and  superfluous.  The  spectabie  organs  of  the  extreme  retro- 
voice  of  Berryer  has  escaped  through  grade  party,  who  profess  to  ei^oy  a 
the  crevices  and  key-holes  of  the  petty  peculiar  monopoly  of  Protestantiwn. 
chamber  in  which  that  caricature  of  These  gentlemen  go  about  the  world 
justice  was  transacted.  The  pencil  of  with  a  pair  of  extremely  green  theo- 
the  short-hand  writer  has  been  more  logical  spectacles,  and  are  constantly 
effectually  supplied  by  the  burning  exclaiming  "Jesuitism "  in  a  hollow 
characters  wmch  the  great  orator  of  whisper.  Of  anything  in  print,  from 
France  traced  upon  the  memories  and  a  sentimental  poem  to  a  market  gar^ 
the  imaginations  of  his  auditors.  The  dener's  list,  tney  ask  whether  the 
involuntarv  applause  which  rose  from  writer  is  sound  upon  Catholic  eman- 
the  little  Knots  of  one  hundred  and  cipation ;  whether  it  is  safe  to  follow 
fifty  listeners  has  been  caught  up  and  lum  as  an  expositor  of  the  number  of 
re-echoed  in  every  civiliz^  counti]y,  the  beast  fiefore  they  repose  their 
in  spite  of  Jesuit  spies  and  the  dis-  heads  upon  their  pillows^  b^de  those 
guised  policemen  of  absolutism.  With  respectable  matrons,  their  wives,  they 
the  exception  of  Sir  F.  Head's  letters,  search  carefully  behind  the  curtains, 
and  the  ominous  silence  of  a  certain  and  under  the  beds,  lest  a  Jesuit  should 
Palmerstonian  organ,  lost  in  admira-  be  concealed  for  the  purpose  of  steno- 
tion  of  the  mediseval  mummings  of  graphing  their  connubial  confidences. 
Gompi^gne,  and  in  anger  at  the  severe  They  live  in  constant  alarm,  lest  Plush, 
invectives  against  Lord  Palmerston's  the  footman,  should  be  an  emissary  oi 
foreign  policy,  ^Mmperioustotheweak  the  Frojiaaanda,  with  thumbscrews 
and  cowering  before  the  strong,  su-  and  indulgences  thnust  into  the 
perlatively  imprudent  and  unfaithful  breeches  pocket  of  his  flagrant  orange 
to  all  the  sreat  traditions  of  his  coun-  inexpressibles.  A  very  few  organs  of 
try."  which  form  the  only  drawback  this  school  have  told  us  that  we  have 
in  M.  de  Montalembert's  pancgpic  of  no  business  to  sympathize  with  M.  de 
England — the  leaders  of  the  EiigHsh  Montalembert.  He  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
press,  especially  the  Times  and  the  lie,  and  wishes  for  the  extension  of  his 
/Saturday  Review^  have  spoken  out  Church,  and  that  is  enouf;L  If  he  ia 
with  a  masculine  vigour  and  a  fearless  the  advocate  of  liberty,  it  is  because 
eloouence,  which  wul  hereafter  be  re-  he  considers  liberty  best  adapted  to 
corded  to  their  immortal  honour.  the  promotion  of  ropery.    Now,  we 

It  is  not,  then,  with  the  expectation  will  not  yield  to  any  in  our  attach- 

of  inventing  new  arguments  or  of  con-  ment  to  Protestantism.    We  are  Pro- 

tributing  new  information  that  we  testant  in  our  intense  conviction  of 

address  ourselves  to  our  task;  but  we  the  rightfulness  of  the  Reformation; 

are  unwilling  that  the  cause  of  order  Protestant,  at  once   in   our  dudike 

and  freedom  should  be  left  without  of  Jesuitism,  and   in   our   love  of 

t^e  expression  of  our  sympathy.    We  that  great  English  constitution,  which 

wish  also  to  give  to  our  readers,  in  a  Mr.  Bright  tells  us  he  has  never 

somewhat  more  permanent  form  than  seen  or  nandled ;  but  whose  benefi- 

the  columns  of  a  newspaper  can  sup-  cent  influence  we  feel  in  every  breath 

ply,  a  summary  of  a  pamphlet  which  of  our  moral,  social,  and  intellectual 

nas  achieved  an  European  reputation,  life.  But  we  consider  it  of  the  essence 

We  iMX)poBe  to  present  a  brief  analysis  of  Protestantism  that  it  is  more  Ca- 

of  its  contents,   accompanied  by  a  tholic  than  Romanism.    It  recognisea 

running  commentary.     The  subject  truth  and  virtue  wherever  they  are 

may  naturally  lead  us  to  express  a  ge-  to  be  found.    It  does  not  need  the 

nend  opinion  upon  the  foreign  and  Episcopal  admonition  which  M.  de 

domestic  policy  of  the  Emperor  Napo-  Montalembertquotes  to  the  ultramon- 

leon  III.  tane  press :  "Would  it  not  be  a {(ood 

Before  commencing  our  analysis  we  thing  to  address  to  many  Catholics  a 
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ooune  of  instructioii  upon  the  virtueB  logical  contradictories.    The  Bpirit  of 

of  the  natural  order;  upon  the  re-  liberty  has  ever  sprung  up  ranldy  and 

spect  due  to  one's  neighbour;  upon  richly  from  the  seemin^v  unconge- 

truth  even  to  one's  opponents ;  upon  nial  soil  of  Calvinism.     Witness  the 

the  spirit  of  eauity  and  of  chanty?  Puritans  of  England,  and  the  Calvin- 

The  virtues  of  the  natural  order  are  ism  of  North  America,  characterized 

essential  virtues,  with  which  even  the  by  Burke  as  "a  refinement  on  the 

Church  herself  cannot  dispense."  We  principle  of  resistance ;  the  dissidence 

are,  therefore,  unable  to  gird  our  ad-  of  dissent;  the  Protestantism  of  the 

miration  of  genius  and  true  nobility  Protestant  religion.''     Jesuitism,  on 

within  the  narrow  rim  of  any  sect  the  other  hand,  has  ever  been  the  ally 

or  denomination.     We   have   never  of  despotism.    With  hasty  ol^rvers 

been  able  to  exclude  A'Kempis  and  such  instances  as  these  are  overlooked. 

Pascal  from  our  libraries ;  and  we  Human  nature  is.  in  their  estimation, 

cannot  exclude  the  author  of  **  Un  not  a  compUcatea  system,  full  of  sub- 

Debat  sur  Tlnde"  from  our  admira-  tie  pulleys  and  deucate  cross  works. 

tion.    The  truth  is,  that  as  Bishop  It  is  not  a  noble  mase,  where  the  most 

Sutler  has,  from  a  theological  point  of  diverse  and  variegated  colonic  set  each 

view,  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  other  off.    It  has  a  straight  up^and- 

mperditum  and  the  Christianity  of  down  pump-handle  action.    It  is  a 

Romanists,  so,  from  a  social  and  po-  great  blotcn  of  ffreen ;  or  an  unmiti- 

litical  point  of  view,  we  must  learn  gated  flare  of  yeUow.    It  is  a  machine 

to  discriminate  Romanists  into  two  always  grinding  out  out  irreproach- 

daases — ^the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  able  syllogisms,  in 
Papists.    If  this  shade  of  distinction 

is  intelligible  in  the  abstract,  but  too  *'»"^»»  Celerent,  0«mi,  F«inoqiHi,  pri- 

nice  for  the  rough  handling  of  affairs,  c^^  Camerti«,  Festwl.  Bssoko,  .eeaii. 

we  see  nothing  before  Christendom  m  dm,** 
the  long  run  but  a  religious  war.    For 

our  own  part,  we  believe  that  much  without  the  slightest  possibilitv  of  a 
uneharitableness  as  to  the  character  happy  heart-mistake,  a  single  de- 
of  the  professors  of  certain  dogma&  flection  of  passion  or  of  imagination 
arises  from  the  fact  that  men  will  from  the  tram-road  between  the  pre- 
leave  no  mai^gin,  in  their  calculations  mises  and  the  conclusion.  So,  if  the 
of  human  conduct,  for  that  happy  in-  Comte  de  Montalembert  is  a  Roman 
consistency  which  is  the  antidote  to  Catholic — if,  believing  his  religion  to 
half  the  speculative  errons  in  the  be  true,  he  jumps  with  a  splendid  in- 
world.  Take,  for  instance,  extreme  consistency  from  Romish  antecedents 
Calvinists  and  Jesuits.  The  views  of  to  the  great  Protestant  consequence, 
Calvin — which  are  also  those  of  Au-  that  truth  can  best  be  served  oy  the 
gustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas — lead  freedom  of  investigation,  discussion^ 
to  a  belief  in  the  absolute,  integral,  and  action,  which  are  only  to  be  found 
universal  corruption  of  humanity ;  in  under  the  beneficent  shadow  of  a  re- 
the  irremediable  fall  of  the  affections,  gulated  liberty — if  he  comes  to  us, 
the  reason,  the  will  of  man.  These  with  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre's  book 
views  would  lo^cally  lead  their  pro-  du  Pope  in  the  one  hand,  and  Locke 
feesoiB  to  hide  ^nth  the  most  complete  and  Burke  in  the  other— as  a  theo- 
tynmny  the  most  repulsive  absolut-  logian,  invoking  the  theorv  of  devel- 
ism  in  government  *  The  Jesuits,  opment;  as  a  politician,  tnat  of  the 
again,  sttmd  at  the  antipodes  to  this  social  compact — we  are,  forsooth,  to 
theological  pessimism.  Thev  push  maintain  that  he  is,  at  leasts  one-haJf 
their  speculations  to  the  advanced  of  him  a  deliberate  lie ;  and,  imless 
outposts  of  Pelagianism.  **  Of  all  he  will  drop  De  Maistre  and  take  up 
Chnatiaoa^"  says  M.  de  Remusat,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  the  West- 
*'^e  Jesmts  are,  perhi^w,  those  who  minster  Confession,  we  are  to  devote 
think  bi»t  of  human  nature,  to  judge  him  to  present  excommunication  and 
hr  their  theology;  and  who  seem  to  future  ignominy.  Then,  too,  his  ear- 
think  worst  of  it.  if  we  take  them  by  lier  admiration  of  O'Connell  has  been 
their  politics."  Yet  something  inter-  paraded  against  him^  an  objection 
feres  m  both  these  cases  to  transfer  which  would  apply  with  eouaJ  force 
the  respective  conclusions  to  their  to  the  present  Chancellor  or  the  £x- 
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chequer.  We  would  advue  those  who  tion  of  the  Inditut^  and  Aeademie^ 

hare  -  discovered  thia  mare's  nest,  to  "  this  investigation  into  a  piece  of  con- 

read  the  long  note  in  the  present  temporary    archaeologjr  may  be   as 

pamphlet,  where  the  ^reverend  Fits-  agreeable  an  occupation  for  leisure 

gerald,"  and  the  **  reverend  Kenyon"  hours  as   a  commentary  upon  the 

are  gibbeted ;  and  such  ample  recog-  comedies  of  Plautus,  or  the  account 

nition  is  made  of  the  justice  of  Pro-  of  an  exploration  of  the  sources  of 

testant  England  to  Roman  Catholic  the  Nile. 

Ireland.  For  our  own  part,  we  can-  At  the  dose  of  last  spring,  England 
not  join  in  attempting  to  silence  was  looking  with  intensity  of  expec- 
the  rising  rale  of  freedom  with  this  tation  to  Bengal  He  was  deeply 
aai-diMHt  Trotestant  whistle  :  we  disgusted  with  the  attitude  assumed 
cannot  afford  to  join  in  throwing  sus-  by  the  so-called  Consenratiye  and 
picion  upon  so  powerful  a  champion  religious  press  towards  the  awfiil 
of  constitutional  (Government  Every  strugde  between  Christian  England 
one  recollects  the  picture  in  Peter  and  Pagan  and  Mussulman  rebels. 
Plymly,  of  a  captain  in  a  battle,  rush-  All  the  more  loyally  did  he  turn  to 
ing  through  blood  and  brains,  with  a  her,  in  view  of  that  great  fact  which 
catechism  in  one  hand,  and  a  cat-o'-  is  her  immortal  glory.  All  apologista 
nine-tails  in  the  other,  examining  of  ancient  or  m^em  absolutism,  mo- 
whether  the  views  of  his  gunners  narchic  or  democratic,  are  against 
were  correct  upon  the  Thirty-nine  her ;  for  her,  on  the  contrary,  are  all 
ArticleflL  and  tne  second  chapter  of  those  Who  are  yet  faithful  to  that  re- 
second  Timothy.  There  is  not  much  gulated  liberty,  of  which  she  has  been 
less  absurdi^,  when  the  professed  the  cradle,  and  of  which  to  the  pre- 
friends  of  libertv  would  dismiss  a  sent  day  she  remains  the  impregnable 
man  like  M.  de  Montalembert  upon  bulwark.  But  still  the  writer  defends 
a  narrow  polemical  test  himself  from  the  char^  of  being  the 
Let  us  proceed  with  our  analysis,  indiscriminate  panegyrist  of  Enffland. 
There  are  some  unfortunate  disposi-  He  alleges  his  special  antipathy  to 
tions  to  whom  repose  and  silence  are  the  alternately  cnngins  and  bullying 
not  precisely  the  supreme  blessings  of  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  It 
existence,  who  prefer  the  danger  and  is  not,  however,  the  general — ^it  is 
freshness  of  the  ocean  to  the  safety  simply  the  colonifd — ^policy  of  Eng- 
and  stagnation  of  the  pond.  Of  these  land  of  which  he  now  speaks  : — 
the  author  ingenuously  confesses  that  ..^^  j   ^          .     ^       ^  ^ 

^^wr®\i  r?'^''  ^^"'.if*"  *^  ^^A  gemuTof  BriUin  shin^  in  all  if  qiten- 
with  the  adu^tion  of  the  snobs  and  doup.  not  certainly  that  it  has  been  al- 
flunkeys  ot  the  antechamber,  with  irays  and  erery where  irreproachable, 
the  "  din  of  fanatics,  who  think  them-  but  everywhere  and  always  it  has  equal- 
selves  our  masters,  and  of  hypocrites  led,  if  not  surpassed,  m  wisdom,  in 
who  believe  that  we  are  their  dupes;**  justice,  and  humanity,  the  other  Euro- 
when  he  is  suffocating  in  a  heavy  at-  pean  nations  who  hare  attempted  the 
mosphere,  cloyed  with  the  miasma  ■■™*  enterprises.    We  must  conftss 


of  serviUty  and  corruption :  he  hastens  2***S*®**^'^'?.^>?^^^;?»2f^3r 

to  breathe  a  purer  air,  and  to  refresh  S"  ^.?^  ^T    v  "^  ?V?I1  ^^' 

w  K/i^ot/uv  »  ^iu<>A  CMA,  cuiu  v^  x^4ic»jA  f^j^Q^Q  ^g  Crusades.  has  not  been  a  fine 

^"Ssf^-Vrt^iJ^^'S^^H^"^"^^^^  one.    UnfortunaSy.  it  was  neither  the 

of  English  liberty.    His  last  visit  to  virtues  nor  the  truths  of  Christianity 

England  was  happily  timed,  as  it  that  presided  orer  the  successiTe  con- 

made  him  the  spectator  of  one  of  quests  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the 

those    magnificent    party    struggles  west,  in  Asia  and  America.    After  that 

whidi  strain  to  its  utmost  tension  first  noble  and  pious  impulse,  which.  In 

every  nerve  of  a  great  and  a  free  *be  fifteenth  century,   produced   the 

people.    But  why  write  it  ?    Truly,  «^*,"*?  *»oly  Christopher  Colnmbiis. 

there  is  nothing  parallel  in  France  or  f?!.!!*  tiJJ^'JS^ 

in  existing  Frenchinstitutions.    Oh!  "S^^^l^^  ^f^JS^lI^  ^t 

•  ^ ..    "V    v:^ ^*.i  r  ,^:      r  riTal  in  the  too  ungrateiul  memory  or 

he  wntes  for  his  own  satisfartion,  for  „^  ^^e  heroes  of  incient  Giwce  f  we 

that  of  a  handful  of  mvahds,  of   a  ^  au  the  Tices  of  modem  civilization 

a  few  inqmrers,  of  maniacs,  if  you  take  the  place  of  the  spirit  of  faith  and 

will, like  himself.  "Possibly," he  adds,  self-sacrifice,  here  to  exterminate  ta- 

with  bitter  allusion  to  the  degrada-  rage  races,  there  to  snccnmb  to  the  en« 
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enrttiing  inflaesoe  of  the  connpting  d-  seems  to  hear  in  an  oriental  night, 

rilizationof  theEast,io0teadoiregene-  the  cry  of  the  jackall  between  the 

rmting  or  repUcuig  it.    It  is  impoeable  cooings  of  the  dove,  and  the  pleasant 

not  to  acknowledge  that  Bnrfand.  ape-  bubbEng  of  the  waters." 

gS*y^^itt<^V^r±S^^^  ThepW 
NegiSST  and  ^loSial  .Uyery,  may  eloauent  and  stnkmg.  Cathobc  colon- 
pride  h^elf  in  having  escaped  most  of  ^}l^]^^  does  not  contrart  favourably 
these  lamentoble  aberrations.  To  the  ^^*b  that  of  rrotestant  ISngland.  The 
historian,  who  shaU  ask  her  to  render  an  French  failure  on  the  banks  of  the 
acoonnt  of  the  results  of  her  maritime  Mississippi  and  St  Laurence,  and 
and  commercial  efforts  for  two  centuries^  again,  in  the  East  Indies,  is  cited  with 
she  has  a  right  to  reply  •  Si  quaris  mo-  patriotic  grief.  Spain  comes  in  for 
numentum  drcumspice.'  Is  there  in  fierce  denunciation.  History  cries  to 
history  a  greater  or  more  cxtraordi-  her,  "  where  is  thy  brother  T  What 
nary  sDectacle,  one  more  fit  to  do  honour  j^  '  ^^^  ^  ^^^  millions  of  Indians 
to  modem  civilisation,  than  that  of  the  ZSL^^^oIj  i-u"  ;li^^ 
company  of  EngUsh  merchants,  which  "^^Z I^^^  *^«  ^^  f^  ^¥  «>"*»- 
has  existed  two  centuries  and  a-half,  nent  1  One  eovemor  of  Menco  alone 
and  which  ruled,  but  yesterday,  at  two  exterminated  two  millipns  of  Indiana 
thousand  leagues  distance  from  the  me.  in  seventeen  years.  The  Anglican 
tropolis,  near  two  hundred  millions  of  clergy  have  been  blamed  for  not  rais- 
Boius,  by  means  of  eight  hundred  civil  ing  a  voice  of  indignation  against  the 
servants,  and  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  exactions  of  Clive  and  the  ixgustice  of 
thousand  soldiers.  But  England  has  Hastings :  but  what  is  to  be  thought 
done  better;  she  has  formed  not  only  of  the  orthodox  nations,  who  havede- 

S?*""}?***!?*  JTJ^*®-  P\^  "^""^^  populated  such  vast^rtdons  oi  the 
the  United  Stotes;  she  has  made  of  ^^^^IxTJI  :1^1\^  .««T)5  l\Z 
them  one  of  the  greJ^t  powers  of  the  pre-  «l^f»»  ^^  JT'K?  to  be  said  of  the 
sent  time,  and  of  futurity,  by  endowmg  society  which  the  Spanish  oonguost 
them  with  those  personal  and  provincial  hAs  substituted  for  the  races  whom 
liberties  which  put  them  in  a  condition  it  exterminated,  in  place  of  cohmiz- 
to  emancipate  themselves  fh>m  the  yoke,  in^  1  Order,  energy,  discipline,  sub- 
light  enough,  of  the  mother  country,  mission  to  law — allgone.  The  strong 
*Our  free  institutions,'  said,  in  1852,  virtues  of  the  ancient  chivalry  <J 
the  annual  messa^  of  the  Prwident  of  CastUe  laid  aside;  and  none  of  the 
that  great  repubhc,  » are  not  the  fruits  Qualities  which  characterise  modem 

sL^i^W^s^ibS^'r^ts^^^^^  hr^'^^ti'^'^i'^f^^^ 

charters,  under  whose  regime  the  colo-  kedness.    Where  in  Hmdoe^  itself 

nies  of  England  grew  up.    At  present  *"*  *'*®  remains  of  the  Fottoguese 

England  is  in  process  of  creating  in  conquest )    Where  are  the  ianumer- 

Australia  a  new  United  States,  which  able  conversions  effected  by  Francis 

will  soon  detach  themselves  in  their  Xavier  )    Where,  the  vast  oiganiza- 

tom  flnom  the  maternal  stem  to  become  tion  of  the  Church,  intrusted  to  the 

a  great  nation,  imbued  from  the  cradle  crown  of  Portugal )    Qo  and  ask  at 

with  the  masculine  vtftnes  and  the  glo-  Goa ;  and  measure  there  the  depth 

riotts  liberties,  which  are  everywhere  ^f  moral  and  matArial  d^rrmAaiann  ti% 

and  which,  let  us  affirm  it  once  again,  ""*^"  «~*  *>u*^uo  w«i«  »««,  ^uf^" 

are  more  favourable  to  the  propagation  ^««    ^^^.    immortahzed    by   ^bu- 

of  CathoUc  truth,  and  to  the  dignity  of  querque,  by  Jean  de  Castro,  and  by 

the  priesthood,  than  any  other  govern-  so  many  others.    One  can  see  there 

ment  under  the  sun.*  *'  what  may  be  done  in  Catholic  colo- 
nies by  the  mortal  influence  of  abso- 

The  obligations  of  the  French  Ca-  lute  power.  Here,  then,  we  haveaheap 

nadians  to  England  are  then  stated,  of  particular  instances,  which  would 

and  anti-English  Catholics  and  Roy-  seem  to  warrant  us  in  forming  "  the 

alists  are  severely  handled.    The  san-  historical  inductioa"     For  aU  prac- 

guinary  expressions  of  symiMthy  with  tical  purposes,   France,  Spain,  and 

tiie  Sepoys,  inserted  in  specially  cleri-  Portugal,  represent  Roman  Catholic 

eal  journals — between   accounts  of  colonization;  and  the  conclusion  would 

apparitions  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  seem  to  follow,  that  Roman  Catiiolic- 

consecration  of  some  church  to  the  ism  is  incanable  of  sncoessful  ooloni- 

Ood  of  men^  and  of  love— suggest  sation ;   which  is  to  say,  in  other 

a  happy  and  novel  image.     **One  words,  that  the  finger  of  Qod  haa 
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stricken  the  diadem  from  her  brow,  his  fancies."  The  adyantsgeof  this 
and  giyen  it  to  younger  and  more  publicity,  rash,  groai^  and  Tolg&r  as  it 
▼igorouB  forms  of  Christianity.  Such  often  is,  is  almost  unbounded.  The 
is  our  conclusion,  but  not  M.  de  Mon-  vices  of  arbitrary  governments  remain 
talembert's.  He  would  say,  with  concealed  ;  thej  perish  of  hidden  gan- 
Bacon,  that  the  induction  is  always  grenes.  This  is  m  great  part  the  ex* 
provisional,  precarious,  in  danger  from  planation  of  the  reproacnes  and  in- 
some  opposive  instance.  Such  an  in-  suits  which  have  been  heaped  by  the 
stance  ne  finds  in  Canada.  But,  if  English  and  Anglo-Indians  upon  the 
there  is  not  enough  positively  to  East  India  Company  espedaUy.  At 
disqualify  Roman  Catholicism,  there  the  end  of  its  glorious  caieer  it  has 
is,  at  least,  enough  to  make  all  honest  been  pursued,  as  our  author  beanti- 
men  pause  before  they  pile  calumny  Mly  says,  by  that  '*  cowaotily  eompli* 
upon  calumny  a^^ainst  those  nations  city  of  human  nature  in  every  coootry 
wsich  are  hostile  to  the  Boman  with  fortune,  when  at  fauBt  she  aban- 
ChiudL  These  are  noble  words: —  dons  those  on  whom  she  has  long 
"  We  should  remember  another  say-  heaped  her  favours."  But  it  does  not 
ing  of  M.  de  Maistre,  'The  Church  deserve  the  unmitigated  censure  which 
has  need  of  truth,  ana  she  needs  no-  it  has  received.  It  has  sometimes  ex- 
thing  else.'  Lyin^,  under  the  two  hibited  the  immoral  egotism  of  a^ 
forms,  into  which  it  is  distinguished  merchant  corporation;  1^  its  admin* 
by  jurists  and  theologians^  sugges-  istration  for  tne  last  fifty  yeaia»  in  the 
tio/aUi,  and  Buppresdo  ven,  is  a  sad  hands  of  the  WellealeyB,  Mul^nlimi^ 
homage  to  give  to  the  church.' "  But  Munros,  and  Bentincks,  has  been  wisS^ 
has  dgknd  been  immaculate  and  and  beneficent  It  has  not  always 
irreproachable  ? — Not  so.  The  moon-  repressed  the  coldness  and  insolence 
tains  of  publications  which  have  of  the  English  character ;  but  it  has 
appeared  upon  the  Anglo-Indian  been  rather  culpable  in  maintaining 
(3h)vemment--often  vehement  phi-  established  abuses  than  in  overthrow- 
lippica,  rarely  panegyrics,  or  apolo-  ing  established  rights.  Its  policy  as 
gies,  prove  that  the  Emrlish  nave  toiand  tenure  has  been  moderate.  Ita 
committed  faults.  M.  de  Montalem-  absorption  and  annexatioa  has  been 
bert  then  proceeds  to  evince  the  util-  the  result  of  necessity  rather  than  ctf 
ity  of  this  unlimited  publicity.  He  ambition.  French  efxperkmee  ai  Al- 
desires  for^gn  critics  of  the  English  geria  is  sufficient  to  show  that  with 
press  always  to  bear  two  drcum-  oriental  races  it  is  practically  very 
stances  in  mind  In  the  first  place,  this  difficult  to  find  a  middle  term  between 
illimitable  right  of  censure  is  brought  war  at  one  extreme  and  complete  sub- 
to  bear  with  still  greater  freedom,  jection  at  the  other. 
and  still  more  poignant  severity  upon  And  here  we  think  it  well  to  add, 
every  English  person  and  institution,  ex  abuncUmti,  some  words  of  our 
In  the  second  place,  any  sentiment  own.  The  uigustifiable  aggression  of 
expressed  is  but  that  of  an  individual  England  in  the  East^is  a  ^ase  wiUt 
No  column  of  a  newspaper  is  written  which  we  are  constantlv  pelted  by 
by  a  hand  slyly  stealing  from  beneath  foreigners,  and  by  Englishmen  of  Mr. 
a  purple  robe.  One  does  not  hear  the  Bright's  stamp.  Theacx;usationisoften 
bristling  of  bavonets  and  the  tramp  of  re-echoed  in  a  mild  way  at  missionaiy 
police  under  the  eloquence  of  a  leader  meetings ;  and  in  private  circles  there 
m  the  Times,  It  is  the  quintessence  is  a  sort  of  dim  feeling  thiU^  somehow, 
of  bitterness  which  adds  to  this  ex-  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  gained  a  vast 
planation,  so  necessary  to  our  neigh-  region,  but  that  the  less  said  of  the 
bours,  so  unnecessary  to  ourselves,  mode  of  acquisition  the  better.  Poor 
"  In  ipite  of  the  long-established  re-  Mr.  Congreve  bids  us  call  the  Sttltut 
lations  with  this  country,  in  spite  of  and  some  other  respectable  potentates 
the  inconsiderable  distance  which  se-  together,  and  give  up  our  diaeputable 
parates  France  from  England,  and  conquest  Yet  surely  it  would  only 
uie  brief  interval  which  separates  us  be  fair  to  remember  the  circumstanoeB 
from  our  own  past,  we  have  lost  the  under  which  we  first  found  ourselves 
conception  of  what  a  grea^  <^<^  ^^"^  ui  India.  The  days  of  the  greatness 
people  is,  where  the  inmvidual,  above  of  the  Empire  of  Hindostan  were 
aUi  IS  free,  and  can  give  a  loose  to  all  numbered.    The  throne  of  the  Great 
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Mogul  waa  shiken  to  its  bam  b^  the  Company  as  to  religicm.  These  he 
imMcilil^  of  the  descendants  of  Ak*  thinks  both  uigast  and  contradictory, 
buvandbytheoormptionof  thegreat  It  has  been  accused,  at  once^  of  the 
officersof  thecTOWn.  Dynasties  sprang  hot  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  of  the 
ui>.  like  mushrooms,  from  the  rank  cold  spirit  of  mdifference.  His  reply 
sou  of  intestine  dissension.  Civil  war  is,  that  its  end  was  exclusively  corn- 
extended  its  ravages  over  all  the  pro-  mercial;  that  it  made  no  Spanish  or 
vinces  of  the  empire.  New  sovereigns  Portuguese  vaunt  of  labouring  for  the 
legitimatized  their  titles  in  the  eyes  of  greater  gloiy  of  Ckxl ;  but  that,  at  the 
the  populations  whom  they  oppressed,  same  time,  it  never  attempted  to  force 

S  firmans  wrested  from  uie  weakness  the  truth  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  upon 

the  Great  Mo^ul,  sometimes  sealed  races   fanatically  attached  to  th&t 

With  a  counterfeit  seal.    Under  these  superstition,  nor  made  thoee   races 

circumstances,  the  East  India  Com-  melt  aWay  like  snow  in  the  process, 

panv  first  appeared.    It  was  founded  At  the  same  time  it  has  repressed  cer- 

Boieiy  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  tain  social  crimes,  sutteeism,  iiifanti- 

commercial  transactions  between  In-  cide,  thuggism,  while   sertipulously 

dia  and  England,  and  it  obtained  from  respecting  the  rdigious  pngudices  of 

the  Great  Mogul  the  privilege  of  es-  its  siibiects.    It  has  organised  the 

tablishing  its  counting-houses  in  the  national  establishment;   but  giving 

tarritor]^  of  his  empire.   In  the  midst  free  sc(^  to  all  religjous  persuasions. 

of  the  intestine  divisions  which  ra-  But,  it  is  objected,  JSngland  has  not 

va|^  the  country,  every  fortunate  Protestantused  Hindostan.  The  retort 

adventurer  believed  himself  entitled  is  ready,  has   France   Catholicized 

tomake  the  Europeans  feel  the  weight  Algeria?    Are  Catholic  missionaries 

of  his  tyranny,  and  to  exact  from  them  encouraged,  or  even  tolerated  by  the 

considerable  sums.    It  was  not  what  French  Government,  among  the  Moors 

Sully  has  called  the  envU  d^attaquer^  and  Kabyles,  who  are  subjects  of 

it  was  rathen  in  his  phrase  again,  the  France?    No  public  recognition  of 

impatience  de  eoujrir;  it  Was  not  a  the  absurd,  and  sometimes  indeoent 

l«emeditated  plan  of  conquest,  but  rites  of  Branminical  idolatry  has  been 

simply  the  instinct  of  pr^rvation,  atforded  by  the  English  magistrates 

which  pushed  the  East  India  Com-  since  the  Act  of  1840.    In  Algeria,  as 

pany  into  war.    Some  fortunate  and  lately  as  1857,  M.  Latour  Meaeray, 

splendid   achievements    opened  the  Prefect  of  Algeria,  addressed  a  dis^ 

way  for  that  career  of  conquest  which  course  to  the  muftis  and  ulemas,  in 

England  has  pursued  in  India  from  which  he  expresses  much  enrmpaJthy 

Clive  to  Campbell    **It  is  a  moral  with  the  Mahommedan  worship ;  and 

duty,"  says  an  able  and  impartial  cites  the  Koran  with  unction  to  etalt 

French  author  to  whom,  in  this  sec-  the  imperial  munificence  towards  Is^ 

tion,  we  are  larsely indebted,  "not to  lamism.    "I  do  not  reooUeot^"  says 

leave  this  ooBsideTable  fact  unnoticed,  the  eloquent  Frendiman,  "to  have 

and  to  show  that  it  was  under  the  seen  a  smgle  word  of  mtidsm  upon 

dcHninion  of  absolute  necessity,  with*  this  discourse  in  those  fYench  sheets 

out  the  slightest  idea  of  territorial  which    are  so  lavish  of  invectives 

extension,  that  the  Company  com-  against  the  pretended  complici^  of 

menced  its  military  operations.     In  the  Anglo-Indians  with  the  worship 

shorty  its  dibut  as  a  poUtical  power  of  Juggranaut'*    He  proceeds  to  citie 

in  India,  theoonquest  of  the  provinces  Lord  Stanley's  interview  with  the 

of  Beiijgal,   Behar,  and  Onka  were  delegates  of  Protestant  missions,  on 

only  a  just  reprisal  for  the  horrors  of  the  7th  of  Auffust,  1868;  and  to  praise 

that  terrible  night  of  June  20,  1759,  his  famous  declaration  of  complete 

when  a  hundred  and  sixty  Europeans  religious  neutrality  as  favourable  to 

nerished  in  the  Black-hole,  where  the  the  progress  of  Catholicism  in  India. 

Nabob  of  Bengal  had  shut  them  up."*  We  cannot  help  saying  that  the 

IL  de  MonUlembert  proceeds  next  picture  here  is  too  favourable.    All 

to  refer  to  the  charges  which  have  that   the  Company  has   done    for 

been  advanced  against  the  East  India  India  in  the  way  of  mond  improye- 

*  Lea  Anglais  et  L*Inde.    Par  E.  de  Yalhesen  (trcnsi^me  edition),  p.  31 . 
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ment,  has  been  by  BchooLi.    The  sum  tbe  whole  passage  to  the  able  writer 

granted  has  been  quite  insignificant  of  the  article  anon  the  aiese  of  Delhi 

m  proportion  to  the  enonnous  popu-  in  the  Bfmie  aeg  Dettx  Monde*  for 

lation  and  budget    There  appears  to  December,  who  represents  the  English 

have  been  in  the  past  an  excessive  as  furious  murderers  of  prisoners  in 

parsimony,  a  total  absence  of  organi-  cold  blood,  so  lost  to  feeling  as  not  to 

zation  and  of  system.    Quite  an  un-  conceal  their  own  enormities, 
due  portion  of  public  money  has  been       The  following  character  of  Have- 

given  to  establishments,  whose  curri-  lock,  and  of  the  heroic  English  in  India, 

eulum  of  education   is   vastly   too  is  so  creditable,  both  to  the  writer 

elevated.    The  differential  calculus,  and  to  our  nation,  that  we  give  it 

Shakespeare,  and  Political  Economy,  entire  : — 

arefoodtooreto<^for  vo^^  "ThiBname  of  Havelock  recalliaiid 

with  such  mstmcte,  hakts,  and  tradi-  „„,      ^  ^^  ^S^  th^  theEngSh 

Jtions  as  they  brmg  from  their  fa-  ^ave  dUpUyed  in  thii  gigmntic  ttrilb, 

thers'  houses.  ^'Incalhnff  these  voung  and  which  an  obstinate  peneverance  in 

savages,''  observes  M-  de  Valbeien,  a  too  cruel  repreuion  would  irretriev. 

*'to  pursue  these  high  studies  which  ably  tarnlah.   Harelock  a  personage  of 

befit  the  youth  of  civilized  Europe,  antiqne  greatness,  resembling   on  his 

the  laws  of  logic  and  of  equilibrium  finest  and  most  irreproachable  side  the 

have  been  violated.    Etperience  has  ««**  puritans  of  the  serentettith  cen- 

proved,  almost  without  an  exception,  ^?'7:-^*'*''''*tif'^^nS?  ^  ^?a  °*^' 

that^e  honour-men  of  Indian  coUe^  ■^5^,''*^®  *^,1,?"^  ^  .?L^  ""?"• 

ges^homightdistinguishthemselves  SJ^rte,^!^^^^!;,:^^^ 

m  European  universities,  relapse  on  oveiwme   itlaceompUshei  all  by  his 

coming  out  of  college,  into  the  degrad-  religious  courage,  attains  with  one  stroke 

ing  practices  of  therehgions  to  which  that  glory,  and  that  unbounded  popu- 

their  inward  enlightenment  must  do  larity  which    resounds   wherever  the 

justice.    The  colleges  of  India  receive  English  knguage  is  spoken;  then  diet 

fanatical  idolaters,  and  make  them  before  he  hadeigoyed  it:  iWl  onW  in  his 

hypocrites.     The  future  of   Indian  last  moments,  as  he  had  been  all  his  life, 

cn^tion  is  not  in  this  high  facti-  "^  *»»«  '^^'^n^  !^'  ??^  ^^a^  ^a 

tious  culture:   it  is  in  the  primary  P>^P»g»tion  of  Christianity  in  India^d 

luvfuo  vuxwtuv.   *"  «  ***  ;»"«  t'^:^,^  saymff  to  the  son  who  had  hastened  to 

native  schools.      It  is  m  purifying  re^i^e  his  last  breath,  "Forfortyyea« 

the  foul  exhalahons  from  the  native  j  hare  been  preparing  for  this  day,  death 

schools,  m  encouragmg  masters  by  am-  is  gain  to  me.      He  figures  worthily  at 

pie  salaries,  in  scattering  books  imbu-  the  head  of  a  group  of  heroes  who  have 

ed  with  a  lofty  morality,  that  the  cause  shown  themselres  equal  to  all  dangers* 

of  progress  in  Lidia  can  best  be  ad-  all  difficulties,  and  all  sacrifices.    Chief 

vanceol"*     This  remarkable  passage  among  them  gratefVil  England  loves  to 

was  written  before  the  Indian  mutiny  "^e  »icl^olson,  Wilson,  9ad  Neil  also 

and  we  have  quotedit  as  a  French  esti-  ^«?  ^^  "?  *^«  ^^f  ^^  **"«^  •!^S"f 

Zl^^?i  SmK^lKcrhL'  o^^^^e^^'^:^^"^^^ 

the  East  India  Company,  JJhich  has  ^        ^^^  ^  ^^^^  conquesu  in  the 

been  glossed  over  by  M.  de  Montalem-  North-west ;  finally,  to  sp«l  only  of  the 
bert.  ^  ^  dead,  Captain  Peel,  the  young  and  noble 
The  triumphant  position  of  the  son  of  the  great  Sir  Robert,  equally 
English  functionaries  in  India  is  next  valiant  by  limd  and  sea,  whoee  prema- 
proved  in  the  pamphlet,  by  the  fact  ture  death  was  a  national  calamity.  Vie- 
that  the  civil  poptdation  has  taken  tims  of  the  strifie  between  civulzatioii 
no  serious  part  in  the  rebellion.  It  is  and.  bartwrism,  thev  belong  to  eirery 
admitted  that  some  degree  of  excess  Christian  people--ail  may  admire  them 
may  have  occurred  in  the  wholesale  rff**^**^  re»tnction  and  without  resenre. 

iiiaj  "?'«      iTu   V A  u^     Ji«^  They  are  an  honour  to  the  human  race. 

cxecutaons  which  have  taken  place,  ^„/  ^  ^  ^^  ^„i   4,,^  exceptionally 

thou^  not  to  be  compared  with  the  pre-eminent  names  that  we  mustad- 

atrocities  decreed  under  the  French  mire,  it  is  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of 

Empire,  against  the  populations  of  that  handful  of  English,  surprised  in  the 

Spam  and  the  l^roL   We  recommend  midst  of  peace  and  prosperity  by  the 


•  Valbeaen,  p.  169. 
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inott  terrible  and  unfoneen  of  catas-  First  MiniBter  of  the  Crown  seemed 
teophes.  Not  one  faJled.  not  one  tranbled  to  take  delight  in  daily  retracing  the 
before  the  m^^ems :  all,  qtiI  and  mill,  circumference.  Lord  Derby :  the  sen- 
tay  yoimgandold,leadenaiid8oWier»,  jj  elements  of  his  party  find  a  re- 
fen8ted.foQffht,peri«hed,  with  a  coolness  -tX, Jr  ^^^  !:  •  xY  "^  ''•  r  ?  iT 
and  intrepidity  Uhichneyep  belied  them,  juvenescence  m  the  infusion  of  fresh 
It  U  hero  that  the  immenae  value  of  that  ^^^  ^^  J^eir  veins ;  contrast  of 
pnbUc  education  which  we  hare  noticed  -Lord  Derby's  mterestmg  and  impoe- 
elaewhere  tells,  which  from  his  earliest  ing  line  of  oattle  with  Lord  Palmer- 
years  calls  the  young  Kngltshman  to  ston's  used-up  veterans ;  constituents 
make  use  of  his  strength  and  his  liberty,  of  the  nuyonty ;  Palmerstonian  pro- 
to  associate,  to  resist,  to  fear  nothing,  jects  :  the  opportunity ;  the  Oude 
to  be  astonished  at  nothing,  and  to  make  proclamation;  Lord  Canning,  "on 
his  own  way  in  aU  the  adrerse  contan-  ^^  ^  designe  plus  que  comiS  Lord 

the  sufferings,  the  agonies,  and  too  often  ^^  the  prodamation  with  the  soudrt- 

the  horrible  death  of  their  fathers  and  ^^\  the  story  of  the  Ellenborough 

their  husbands,  have  exhibited  the  same  despatch ;  history  will  do  justice  to 

Christian  heroism.     The  massacre  of  it  out  contemporary  politics  are  not 

Cawnpore,  where  before  being  slaugh-  always  one  with  history;  why  the 

tered  the  men  and  women,  tied  back  to  despatch  gave  offence ;  its  cold  and 

back,  obtained,  as  a  last  favour,  pa:,  haughty  style,  so  unlike  the  succinct 

mission  to  hear  on  their   Imees  the  ^nd  business-like  brevity  which  the 

P^^ff  ""^^^^  ?*"^ir*.^i,^l*^®  English  affect  in  aU  officii  documents, 

chaplahi  who  was  to  pensh  with  them ;  rpuf^L^^* Ji  "  H^  "lT.  uIIt  t^ 

see^  a  page  torn  from  the  acts  of  the  The  projected  attack;  the  Jonah  of 

first  martyrs.    We  love  to  contemplate  ^*^2tC*  j  t\     .       i.      «            t     j 

the  scene  of  the  day  of  fasting  and  na-  ^^  debate  m  the   Peers :  Lord 

tional  humiliation  appomted   by   the  Granville   and   the    opposition    la^ 

Queen,  and  observed  imiveraally  on  the  much  stress  upon  the  aostract  prina- 

seventh  of  October,  1857,  when  we  had  pie  of  the  common  reeponsibili^ ;  the 

the  noble  spectacle  of  an  entire  people  ^'solidarity''  of  the  Caoinet   rl  was 

prostrate  before  God.  hnploring  mercy  gtruck,  as  I  heard  them,  with  the 

!^  JKir^iii*!!^^  "^^  ^J^^^H^  danger  of  these  excessive  and  unquaU- 

m  such  recollections,  and  not  m  the  re-  4s«^  «iw.4.«««4.  4.i.<v^«:a«  «»i«:^i«  -i:Jx  i^*-^ 

volting  and  puerile  excesses  of  a  bloody  ^^  *^*^*  theones,  which  sbp  mto 

roprolSion.  tliat  England  must  draw  the  ^^^  discussions  peciUiar  to  free  go- 

strength  to  resist  her  enemies,  and  the  vermnents,  m  the  mterest  of  a  party 

certauity  of  subduing  them."  or  of  circumstances,  and  are  elevated 

by  little  and  little  into  the  dumity  of 

From  this  section  onward  the  plot  inviolable  dogmas*'— p.  67.)  The  ma- 
thickens.  Fenet  opus.  We  consider  jority  of  nine. 
oonelvea  at  liberty  to  abbreviate  our  The  debate  in  the  Commons :  the 
analysis,  inasmuch  as  the  Comte  here  Solicitor-General's  speech ;  his  attack 
leaves  his  generalijcations  and  enters  upon  Mr.  Vemo^mith :  Lord  John 
upon  the  ctotails  of  a  party  strui(gle,  Russell  adopts  Ihe  douole  cause  of 
and  of  partr  politics,  which  are  neces-  Lord  Cannins  and  Lord  Palmerston ; 
aarilv  familiar  to  every  reader.  We  Mr.  Roebuck  and  the  independent 
shall  merely  copy  out  the  pencil  marks  liberals ;  his  extreme  doctrine  of  the 
which  we  jotted  down  as  the  pages  virtual  absorption  of  the  Crown  into 
passed  under  our  eye— to  compare  the  House  of  Commons.  ("This  doc- 
peat  things  with  small — something  trine  is  at  once  dangerous  and  inac- 
Eke  the  headines  and  divisions  into  curate;  for  it  is  unsafe  thus  to  condense 
paragraphs  which  the  Master  of  Trin-  into  the  form  of  absolute  maxims  the 
ity  luM  supplied  to  Butler's  sermons,  gradual  and  mitigated  consequences 

The  debate ;  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  development  of  liberty;  and  if 

of  Lord  Pftlmerston,  real  and  ostensi-  the  now  long  established  preponder- 

ble  :  ostensible   cause,  the    French  ance  of  the  Commons  is  incontestable, 

sQuabble  :   real    causes,  a    disgust  it  is  yet  false  to  assert  that  the  power 

with  the  roroign  and  domestic  policy  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  reera 

of  Lord  Palmerston— with  the  nar-  is  annihilated,  and  that  the  Crown 

row  diqueisM^  which  confined  offices  has  not  reserved  to  itself  an  immense 

to  safe  and  mana^ble  mediocrities,  prestige^  and  an  authoritjr  which  is  all 

and  to  a  family  circle,  of  which  the  the  more  considerable  for  being  re- 
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■erved  to  great  oooasions  and  deciisona  instance  of  the  modification  of  pre- 

of  unum«u  solemnity'— p.  68.)  Mr.  conceived  opinions  by  discussion,  and 

Boebaok's  grand  dtauon  of  Gibbon's  so  a  noble  example  of  party  govern* 

jHotureof  Roman  greatness;  he  points,  ment    M.  de  Montalembert  is  more 

amidst  thunders  of  applause,  to  I^ord  than  ever  convinced  that  a  govern- 

Palmerston,  sitting  cool  and  impassive  ment  is  something  more  than  an  an- 

among  his  recent  oollei^esinpower;  techamber,   and   a  civilised   people 

the  ^weakness'*  of  the  new  Govern-  something  dse  than  a  flock,  set  with 

ment  preferable  to  the  '^strong  inso-  indolent  docility,  to  be  shorn  and  pas- 

lence"  of  the  old ;  Sir  Comewall  Lewis ;  tured  under  the  overshadowing  silence 

Sir  Charles  Wood ;  not  worthy  of  spe-  of  an  enervating  security, 

dal  quotation ;  tqe  eccentricities  of  What  the  clerical  organs  in  France 

young  ^  Robert  Peel  say  of  the  debate ;  the  Univers  of 

The  interlude :  the  Derby ;  Tozo-  May  23  insolently  calls  it  a  full-dress 
philite;  he  who  has  not  seen  the  faroa  The  new  law  about  India: 
Deiby-day  has  not  seen  England;  the  inviolability  of  hif^  function- 
likeness  and  unlikeness  of  France  aries  forms  no  part  of  it  Lord  Stan- 
and  England ;  likeness — ^in  the  mix-  ley,  and  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ture  of  dasaes,  t^e  universal  gaiety  ment  The  defeated  party.  The 
and  good-humour,  princes,  peers,  dictatorship  of  the  Timet  receives  a 
jockeys,  gipsies,  dukes,  and  *'  Aunt  seasonable  shock.  The  English  mid- 
Sallv;*'  unukenesB — ^in  the  absence  die  class ;  its  influence  in  the  poli- 
of  all  official  programme,  all  interven-  tical  history  of  England  personified 
tion  of  authority,  all  movements  of  in  the  sword  of  Cromwell  and  the 
large  masses  of  soldiery  as  a  precau-  pen  of  Milton ;  triumphant  in  Monk, 
tion  against  eventual  disorder ;  the  m  the  two  Pitts,  in  Burke,  and  PeeL 
blue  nbbon  of  the  turf;  the  pad-  Dislocation  of  existing  parties  in 
dock ;  Lord  Derby  and  his  horse ;  Mr.  England ;  the  glories  of  the  Whigs. 
Kewdegate  forgets  his  horror  of  M.  Absence  of  pcui^  questions.  GKm 
de  Montalembert  and  the  dangers  of  symptoms  of  national  health  in  Eng- 
the  Anglican  Churdi ;  Toxophilite^s  land;  her  supposed  internal  dangers 
defeat ;  is  it  an  omen  t  visionary ;  her  real  dangers  external ; 

The  next  day.  The  attitude  of  the  they  arise  from  three  sources — the 
Pressw  ('*How  much  wit  and  know-  uigust  decline  of  her  army  in  Euro- 
ledge,  how  much  irony  and  passion,  pean  prestige;  her  advance  in  li- 
have  been  esroended  during  the  last  oeral  ideas  simultaneously  with  the 
fortnkht  in  the  gigantic  columns  of  retrogression  of  the  great  states  of 
the  English  journals.  For  my  part,  Europe ;  and,  finally,  an  insolence 
I  was  completely  bewildered  with  and  jealousy,  which  alone. of  the 
amazement ;  so  completely  had  I,  for  three  is  her  fault  En^h  soldiers 
some  time,  become  unused  to  the  al-  not  suffidently  trained  m  strategics ; 
temate  rolling  fire  of  daily  discus-  the  inventions  of  modem  sdenee  do 
sions,  which  we  lately  knew  and  prac-  not  necessarily  profit  liberty  more 
tisedL  perhaps  with  an  extreme  of  than  despotism ;  steam  and  eleetri«< 
freedom,  but  which  is  now  become  dty  may  give  more  weight  to  heavy 
impossiole  with  organs,  some  of  which  battalions  than  to  g^  reasons, 
only  have  the  privilege  of  saying  Two  fine  spedmens  of  sodal  acti- 
every  thing,  and  which  always,  more  vity  in  England :  the  free  school  ia 
or  less  involuntarU^,  are  so  conducted  Angel  Meadow,  near  Manchester ;  the 
as  to  draw  on  their  opponents  to  a  Queen's  visit  to  Aston  HalL 
position  where  the  official  muzsle  We  have  concluded  our  summaiy 
awaits  their  audacity" — ^p.  81).  Mr.  of  the  pamphlet  It  remains  for  us 
Bright's  speecL  Sir  James  Graham,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  its  general 
May  21st  Cardwell  is  called  upon  tone  and  stvle,  and  to  adveit  for  a 
to  withdraw  his  vote  of  censure ;  Ix)rd  moment  to  tne  remarkable  man  whose 
Palmerston  foresees  defeat  especially  figure  must  have  been  before  M.  de 
in  the  arrival  of  Outram  s  protest ;  Montalemb^  at  every  stroke  oi  his 
Mr.  Disraeli's  triumphant  modesty;  pencil. 

felicitations  of  Gladstone,  Lord  John,  The  style  of  this  paper  is  splendid 
and  ^ght ;  a4Joumment  of  the  and  varied  in  the  extreme.  It  eon- 
House  ;    moral  of  the  debate.    An  tains  philosophical  and  historical  g«* 
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neralixations,  Backed  op  in  those  haunts  him  as  he  traces  every  line, 
short  and  weighty  antitheses,  which  which  gives  a  more  passionate  cadence 
obtain  general  circulation.  It  sobs  to  his  voice,  and  swells  his  periods  to 
with  a  suppressed  pathos  almost  in  a  fiiller  eloquence.  He  sees  a  tyrant 
the  same  breath  that  it  hisses  with  making  his  procession  through  a  conn* 
sarcasm,  or  almost  rises  to  a  shout  of  try  of  no  less  oroud  and  ancient  tra- 
defiance,  like  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  ditions,  through  a  people  more  num6- 
who  gird  them  with  their  solden  ar-  roiis  and  not  less  noble.  As  he  goes, 
moiur,  and  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  airis  heavy  with  smothered  curses; 
the  fight^  with  the  tears  for  a  slaugh-  but  thev  are  repressed  by  the  strong 
tered  friend  scarcely  dried  from  their  hand  of  power  laid  upon  every  lip. 
eyes.  The  turn  of  expression  appears  The  spontaneous  shouts  of  a  nappy 
to  be  as  English  as  is  consistent  with  nation  are  exchanged  for  the  blasphe- 
pure  and  elegant  French.  If  we  were  mous  adulations  of  a  bigoted  pnest- 
tonamethewriterofwhomM.de  Mon-  hood,  and  the  hymns  of  children  for 
talembert  most  reminds  us  we  should  the  hallelinahs  of  flunkeys.  It  is  un- 
say Burke.  There  is  the  same  passion  questionably  *'  hatred  and  contempt" 
for  moderate  freedom ;  the  same  ha-  of  the  Emperor  which  has  inspired 
tred  of  tyranny ;  the  same  dislike  for  the  picture  of  the  Queen, 
abstract  political  formulas  and  rigid  England  undeniably  owes  some- 
constitutional  definitions ;  the  same  thing  to  the  Emperor  ;  but  the  truth 
fertility  of  illustration ;  the  same  com-  must  be  told  by  a  free  press.  In  our 
pleteaaequacy  of  language  to  thought;  opinion,  Louis  Napoleon's  mind  is 
the  same  precise,  but  not  pedantic,  wanting  in  breadth  and  grandeur;  but 
symmetiT  of  arrangement  this  very  deficiency  gives  him  a  cer- 
The  third  article  of  inculpation  tain  practical  advanteiga  A  narrow 
agunst  the  publisher  and  the  author  of  mind  sees  clearly,  as  far  as  it  goes;  it 
•mCTu  Ddbat  sur  Flnde"  runs  thus  : —  does  not  wait  to  look  round  and 
^  Of  exciting  to  hatred  and  to  con-  round,  to  comprehend,  to  modifrr,  to 
tempt  against  the  government  of  the  adjust  But  it  is  therefore  ready  to 
Emperor."  If  this  be  an  offence,  we  do  act,  and  to  act  confidently.  This  ae- 
not  see  how  he  could  have  been  ac-  counts  both  for  the  contempt  in  which 
quitted.  One  purpose  runs  through  the  the  Emperor  was  once  held,  and  for 
page&andis  never  forgotten.  If  a  short  his  present  elevation.  Legitimists 
compliment  on  the  score  of  the  Eng-  and  philosophic  republicans  alike 
lish  aUianoe  is  introduced,  the  honey  looked  upon  nim  as  a  convenient  in- 
18  tnraed  into  wormwood  by  the  bitter  termediary  tool,  who  might  manage 
remark,  that  *' eulogy  has  fittle  worth  affiurs  until  their  own  strength  was 
and  no  dignity  where  criticism  is  for-  recruited  and  matured.  They  mistook 
bidden."  If  the  race-course  is  painted,  their  man.  That  paw  of  velvet  had 
with  its  quaint  groups  of  genuine  but  sheathed  its  claws,  and  it  would 
English  merriment^  it  is  that  the  soon  strike  down  alike  the  splendid 
Frenchman  may  be  reminded  of  the  traditions  of  monarchy,  and  the 
shadow  of  despotism  which  hangs  dreamy  chimeras  of  philosophic  de- 
over  his  greensward,  his  gay  streeto,  mocracy.  The  dictator  was  a  man 
and  his  lighted  theatres — of  tne  heavv  who  did  not  see  far;  but  so  far  as  he 
tread  of  imperial  myrmidons,  which  did  see^  he  was  prepared  to  act  The 
sounds  round  the  laughter  of  every  man  of  the  narrow  brow  had  a  hand 
place  of  public  amusement  If  the  of  iron,  and  a  cut-and-dry  plan.  His 
Comte  gives  us  that  beautiiful  deline-  plan  was  resuscitated  Napoleonism. 
ation  of  an  English  Queen,  moving  on  Those  who  despised  him  httle  knew 
like  a  crowned  svmbol  of  liberty,  un-  what  strength  tnere  was  in  that  cry — 
der  the  great  old  trees  and  bv  the  what  wild  and  feverish  pulses  it 
velvet  slopes  of  the  ancient  leudal  would  set  beating  through  France. 
manor  of  Aston  Hall,  amidst  the  Perhaps  also,  at  present,  they  do 
shouts  of  tens  of  thousands  of  free-  not  quite  realize  the  nidden  weakness 
men.  and  the  voices  of  little  children  of  Napoleonism,  any  more  than  at 
swelling  a  soft  and  touching  hymn,  first  they  recognised  its  hidden 
under  branches  that  had  waved  over  strength.  It  has  a  central  hoUowness: 
the  head  of  the  first  Charles,  there  is  it  is  based  upon  a  fallacy.  Napoleon 
another  and  a  difierent  figure,  which  III.  applies  to  peace  and  to  internal 
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affairs  principles  which  belonged  to  a  tical  speculation  in  the  ooUep  and 

state  01  European  war,  and  to  a  con-  university ;  his  complicity  with  the 

summate  mibtary  genius.    His  spirit  ultramontane  clergy  in  penecntisg 

is,  as  it  were,  the  Puseyism  or  Peeiite-  Protestant  schools,  and  in  dwindling 

ism  of  policy.  It  is  to  revivify  a  dead  down    philosophy  and  dassios  into 

post)  and  apply  it  to  a  living  present  logic  and  Latin ;  his  degradation  of 

It  is  to  consider  how  "My  Uncle"  the  College  and  InstUtU^aH   point 

miffht)  could,  or  would  have  acted  one  way. 

under  existing  circumstances.  Elimi-  The  workmen  of  Paris— which,  by 

nate  the  manifest  mistake  of  Napo-  his  system  of  centralisation,  is  almost 

Icon's  hostility  to  England;  apply  his  France— are  known  to  be  disaffected 

system  and  his  senius  to  peace  in-  to  the  core.   Thev  have  been  made  so 

stead  of  war;  ana  you  have  the  ad-  by  that  intermeddling,  which  would 

ministration  of  Napoleon  III.  expose  them  to  the  most  annoying  in- 

There  are  clouds  and  thick  dark-  convenience  or  drive  them  into  lodg- 

ness  gatherinff  in  the  distance.    Put  ing-houses   carefully    superintended 

vour  ear  to  the  ground,  and  you  will  bv  the  paternal  caro  of  the  police, 

near  far-off  the  tramp  of  mustering  The  commercial  ooackery  has  earned 

myriads  ! the  contempt  of  the  great  eoonomisiL 

There  is  a  strange  vacillation  in  all  the  hatred  of  grocers,  and  bakers,  ana 

the  Emperor's  measures  of  internal  butchers.  The  Imperial  Guard,  by  its 

government    He  is  said  to  be  im-  priviki^  and  anstocratic  position, 

passive  and  obstinate :    yet  his  de-  has  alienated  the  affections  of  the 

crees  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  &rmv. 

Modes  and  Persians.      They  often  The  Emperor  is  neither  treacherooa 

and  suddenly  shake  before  popular  nor  cruel    In  his  heart  he  is  loyal  to 

opinion.  England.     But  can  he  oocnpy  his 

One  of  his  leading  principles  has  present  position  much  longer  in  a 
been  said  to  be,  *'the  dethronement  time  of  peace  1  Must  not  Napoleoniam 
of  mind."  The  suppression  ofthe"  Me-  assume  its  original  and  legitimate 
morials  de  St  Helene,"  of  his  own  form — war  1 
earlier  writin^i,  of  the  paper  in  which  War  should  never  find  England  un- 
he  used  to  address  the  world  from  prepared  The  great  duty  oi  a  minis- 
Ham  ;  his  interference  with  general  try  now  is  the  development  of  the 
Uteratureandjoumalism ;  hisattempt^  naval  and  military  power  of  En^awL 
in  the  most  philosophiod  nation  or  Weakness  is  an  invitation  to  war ; 
Europe,  to  suppress  moral  and  poll*  strength  will  be  a  manifesto  of  peaces 
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Hkbodotttb  18  not  more  deservedly  month :  it  18  called  Wre  at  Mou^ 

8^1ed  the  '*  Father  of  ffistor^'  than  mouth ;  bat  it  is  out  of  my  prains 

Fhitarch  the  ''Father  of  Historical  what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river: 

Parallels.*'    The  sagacious  Greek  un-  but  'tis  all  one— 'tis  so  like  as  my  fin- 

lolled  the  page  of  Greek  and  Roman  gers  is  to  my  fingers ;  and  there  is 

history  before  him,  and  mar  be  said  salmons  in  both.    If  you  mark  Alex- 

to  hare  inrented  a  new  definition  of  ander's  life  well,   Harry  of  Mon- 

h]8toI3^  as  philosophy  teaching  l^  mouth's  life  is  oome  after  it  indifferent 

axampliBB.    Kut  in  drawing  these  his-  well :  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things.*' 

toricai  paraUeli  we  shall  get  a  philo-  Now,  historical  parallels  like  this  are 

aophy,  or  no^  aooording  as  we  choose  as  easy  to  draw  as  delusive  when 

our  examples.    If  we  sei^e  on  certain  drawn :  thus,  Ctesar  was  a  usurper,  so 

eoincidenees,  resembhmoes,  that   isL  was  Cromwell;  Csesar  had  a  super- 

which  lie  on  the  surface  onl^,  ana  stition   about   the   ides  of  March, 

which  have  no  analogy  or  resem-  Cromwell  about  the  drd  September ; 

blanoe  of  reason,  our  philosophy  will  Cssar  was  an  atheists—Cromwell,  too, 

be  mere  ehildVplay;  like  the  jocose  must  have  been  the  same,  for  surely 

induction  of  the  Lm  judge,  that  men  so  like  in  their  lives  must  have 

all  Republicans  had  three  names,  and  resembled  each  other  in  their  religious 

Tories  only  two,  because  he  could  belief.    Parallel  lines,  we  know,  may 

quote  half  a  dozen  instances,  in  proof  be  produced  indefinitely,  and  never 

on  both  sides.   The  study  of  historical  meet ;  socharacters  that  resemble  each 

pnallels  may  thus  become  a  mere  play  other  in  some  respects  are  supposed  to 

upon  facts,  as  puns  are  a  play  upon  resemble  in  all. 

words—a  philosophy  teachme  bv  ex-  It  is  this  careless  way  of  seizing 

amplea  like  that  of  Fluellen :  "  If  you  reBemUance&  which  He  on  the  surface 

loos  in  the  maps  of  the  'orld,  I  war-  only,  which  has  brought  discredit  on 

rant  you  shall  nndin  the  oomporisottS  the  stud^  of  historical  parallels.    In 

betweenMaeedoB  and  Monmouth  that  interpreting  the  facts  of  history  we 

the  Bitnationsi  look  you,  is  both  alike,  want  some  method  like  that  which 

There  is  a  river  in  Maoedon,  and  ihere  Professor  Owen  has  introduced  into 

is  alao^  moreover,  a  river  at  Mon-  physiology.  This  first  of  philosophical 
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naturalists  took  a  typical  vertebiiL  do  not  seem  to  tindavtand,  wiHi  8t. 
and  by  it  compared  toe  structure  of  John,  that "'  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  the  spirit  of  prophecy,''  or,  as  Baoon 
There  are  external  resemblances  be-  has  sagaciously  expressed  i^  '^prophe- 
tween  animals  that  structurally  differ,  cies  beine  of  the  nature  of  their  An- 
as the  win£s  of  a  butterfly  resemble  thor,  wiw  whom  a  thousand  yean  are 
those  of  abird.  There  are  external  but  as  one  day,  and,  therefore,  are  not 
differences  under  which  lie  hid  struc*  fulfilled  punctually ,  and  at  once;  but 
tund  resemblances,  as  between  the  fin  have  springing  and  germinant  aooom- 
(^a  whale  and  the  fore  foot  of  a  hcmie,  plishment  tluoughout  many  ages, 
or  the  hand  of  a  quin :  we  must  raect  though  the  height  and  fulneasof  them 
the  former  if  we  '^ould  reach  th»  lat-  mar  rrfer  to  one  Bge."* 
ter.  In  considering  special  ends,  it  is  Agabus,  for  instaiice.  who  foretold 
true  the  wings  of  a  bird  and  a  butter-  a  coming  famine  (no  doubt  inspired 
fly  are  analogous,  they  answer  the  with  that  special charism;butthatnot 
same  useful  purpose ;  but  there  is  no  a  chief  one  in  the  churchX  is  their 
trueAomo^y  between  them;  tl^typi-  type  of  what  prophecy  js,  rather  than 
<»1  form  is  one  thing,  the  special  end  tne  eyanffelical  proph^  Isaiah,  who 
another.  seems  to  be  most  truly  tne  prophet  of 

In  the  study  of  historical  parallels  our  day,  because  he  was  the  pro^et 
we  must  grasp  the  same  distinction  of  the  days  of  Uuiah,  Jotham,  AJuue, 
between  r^  and  formal  resemblances.  Hesekiah,  kings  of  Judah. 
If  our  philosophy,  tMtchibg  by  exam--  The  seaitsh  for  CDfaiddeiMttBbetween 
pies,  is  to  be  any  thing  more  than  the  symbols  of  prophecy  and  their 
child's-play,  we  must  reject  coinci-  pUmctnal  fulfilment  in  modem  times, 
dences,  nowever  attractive,  and  fasten  nas  given  employment  and  popularity 
only  on  red  or  stractmral  resem-  to  not  a  few  modem  divines.  Thus 
blanoes.  Hus  is  not  alwa^  easy  to  the  vision  of  locusts  in  the  book  of 
da  The  pretext^  or  the  cause  woven  Revelation  is  fancifully  made  to  fit  in 
ot^  often  veils  the  real  cause  under-  with  Turkish  histoiy~^e  hone-tail 
neatn,  woven  into  the  tissue  itself,  is  a  Turkish  banner,  and  their  turbans 
We  must  study  history,  in  fact,  as  are  supposed  to  resemme  the  hair  of 
scholars  study  a  palimpsest  inanii-  women.  The  smoke  ^mtiie  bottom- 
script  The  monkish  l^nd  is  not  to  less  pit  is  nothing  else  than  **  villa-^ 
be  confounded  with  tbe  classic  master-  nous  salt|)eijpe,"  used  by  the  Turks, 
piece;  the  parchment  is  to  give  up  for  the  JGrst  time,  at  the  siege  <^Bvxan- 
another  and  a  troe  reading,  and,  if  tium,  and  so  on  tlmmgh  the  propnecy. 
necessary,  the  microscope  employed  So  another  divine  piedicts  that  thei 
to  aid  in  deciphering  the  original  mk-  Suez  Ship  Canal  wul  prove  a  failure, 
mark.  for  Esekiel  had  long  aflo  foretold  that 

The  grand  error  of  so  many  interpre-  "  the  river  that  ootdd  not  be  passed 

ters  of  prophe<gr,  particularly  umong  over"  was  to  flow  from  the  Holy  City 

us  modems  and  matter-of-fact  English-  and,  therefore,  that  the  right  route  for 

men,  has  been  this  confueiion  betweeb  S>  ship  canal  would  be  viA  JerusalenL 

coinddenoes  and  real  fulminents.  The  The  swift  ships  in  which  the  Jews  are 

symbols  employed  by  prophecy  re-  to  return  to  Flalestine  are  Uie  Penin* 

semble  certain  facts  in  modem  or  sular  and  OrientaJ  Company's  boats, 

mediseval  history ;  on  these  coinci-  now  plying  to  and  from  Alexandria, 
deuces  they  ground  their  inteipreta-       The  restoration  of  ^e  Naooleon  dy- 

tion,  and  not  in  the  vindiqation  in  nasty  was  foreseen  bv  Mr.  Faber  kmg 

time  of  God's  etemal  principles  of  before  Sir  Archibald  Alison  thoo^t 

troth  and  justice.    Prophecy,  to  the  of  a  continuation  of  his  Histoiy.    Mr. 

school  in  question,  seems  to  be  a  fore-  Fleming  foresaw  a  century  ago  the 

knowledge  of  the  minutise  of  history,  doom  of  the  Papacy  in  the  revolu- 

To  read  the  Times  newspaper,  for  tionaiy  year,  1848  ;  though  like  the 
instance,  ten  years  before  dat^  would  oracles  of  old,  the  ri^t  guesses  only 
seem  to  them  a  stronger  proof  of  the  are  remembered,  and  we  wrong  guess- 
divine  Omniscience,  and  the  nature  of  es  jc^o  for  nothing, 
prophecy,  than  any  thing  else.    They       Sebastopol,  two   years  ago,   waa 
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AmageddoD,  and  Gos  and  Magog  wrong  done — one  element,  the  same 

were  the  Moschi,  or  Ruasians  from  human  nature,  neither  better  or  worse 

Moscow.    Babylon  was  the  Papacy,  than  thatofpast  generations,  tiie  same 

though,  by  a  stranffe  caprice,  the  £u-  in  its  passions  and  pr^udioes.    Were 

ghrates  that  flows  by  it  was  taken  to  there  not  this  threefold  unity  of  Qod, 

e  the  Turkish  empire,  while  the  kings  law,  and  natm^  underlying  all  the 

(tf  the  East  were  at  one  time  the  East  events  of  history,  times  past  would 

India  GonqMuiy,  at  another,  the  Jews,  become  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  and  all 

according  as  some  turn  in  politics  our  trackings  of  parallels  but  the 

Ivought  the  one  or  the  other  upper->>  creepings  of  sand-worms,  which  the 

most  in  men's  minds.  next  high  tide  will  n)unge  out 

Thus  prophecy  is  skimmed  oyer^aad  We  assume  then  tnese  three  points 

figures  cut  on  it  like  a  dcater'a  on  ice.  of  unit^  between  past  and  present 

l%ey  are  coincidences  which  strike  ui  events,  just  as  Bishop  Butler  assumed 

to-day  and  are  foi|;otten  to-morrow ;  the  being  of  a  God  on  which  to  ground 

obliterated  by  the  ice-marks  of  a  new  his  Analosy  between  the  course  of 

pair  of  prophetical   skates.     Such  Nature  anoNatural  or  Revealed  Beli- 

fueases  at  the  fulfilment  of  proi>hecy  don.  From  what  God  was  hnw»n  to 
ave  caused  too  much  scepticism  do  in  mature,  he  inferred  what  God 
ahready,  and  writers  of  this  kind  are  was  likdy  to  do  in  a  dispensation 
not  to  be  spared  for  their  pious  inteu-  either  of  natural  or  revealea  religion, 
tions.  Better  that  we  should  shut  the  The  use  ef  analogy  in  Butler's  hands 
book  of  unfulfilled  proph^y  alto-  isAegativeonly,  notpositiv&  It  does 
father,  than  that  we  shoiud  n^terpret  not  prove  the  pointy  but  it  parries 
it  by  such  random  guesses  as  these,  objections  to  it  It  shows  that  two 
Better,  in  the  same  way,  that  ^e  treat  6vents  are  so  related,  that  the  like 
history  as  an  old  almanac,  than  difnifjr  obiections  lie  aoainst  the  one  as  the 
it  as  philosophy  teaching  b;^  sucn  ex-  otner,  and  that  therefore  we  are  bound 
amples  as  these  superficial  writers  of  to  rqject  both,  or  receive  both.  In  the 
historical  parallels  select  sam.e  way,  in  the  analogy,  we  purpose 
To  compare,  then,  any  two  periodsof  to  trace  between  the  decline  or  Pagan- 
histoiy  together,  we  are  not  to  look  for  ism  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  its 
those  resemblances  which  lie  oq  the  present  decline  in  India.  We  do  not 
sorfiioe,  but  those  which  exist  under*  pretend  to  pnnfe  the  facts  of  the  case 
neatL  Two  events  may  accidentally  m  one,  by  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the 
resemble  each  other— in  this  case,  a  other.  Our  faith  is  one  thing,  our 
parallel  between  the  two  will  only  mis-  hope  ia  another.  Our  faith  in  the  de- 
lead — or  they  may  resemble  in  their  <dine  of  Paganism  in  India  is  ground- 
inner  essence,  and  then  a  true  c^iloso-  ed  on  the  sure  word  of  prophecy.  But 
phicalpuallel  may  be  drawn.  Histoi^  ourhope(hopeisintermediatebetween 
m  fine  will  be  exemplary  philosophy,  flMth  which  is  of  far-distant  and  sight 
onlv  when  the  examples  are  pnilo-  of  present  realities,)  is  excited  b^  a 
aophically  chosen.  Between  appiarent  comparison  of  the  symptoms  which 
and  real  uudogies  in  historv,  there  attended  a  past  decline  of  Pagamsm, 
will  be  the  same  difference  as  between  with  the  symptoms  of  its  present  de- 
the  apparent  and  real  homologues  of  cline  in  India.  Just  as  the  analogy  of 
natural  histoiy — the  one  apmsal  to  Butler,  so  far  firom  producing  belief, 
flense  the  other  to  reason — ^the  one  only  showed  that  there  were  difficult 
are  nmciful,  the  other  subetantial—  tiles  in  eveiy  form  of  Theism^  so  that 
Hie  one  are  produced  b^  im&Einatioii  what  Horace  Walpole  said  of  it,  that  it 
■Iritnming  ovcT  the  BUTtace  of  thii^  Bsade  more  doubts  than  it  could  solve, 
the  other  by  analysing  their  inner  is  the  highest  praise  of  this  kind  of 
atnieture.  The  ground  for  all  true  argument :  so  the  analog  we  bring 
analogy,  between  the  past  and  the  forward  will  not  produce  oelief  in  the 
present)  lies  in  the  great  law  of  unity,  divine  promises,  or  excite  a  missionary 

**  Om  Ood,  on*  \kw,  one  el«meiit,  S^^  where  it  does  not  exist  already. 

And  one  far-off  divine  erent.  The  cau9e  of  the  decline  of  Paganism 

To  which  the  whole  oMtion  moVct.**  »  one  thine^  the  condUwM  another. 

One  God  working  all  in  all,  and  dis-  We  must  &lieve   beforehand  in  a 

posingevents  as  seems  best  to  his  f^odly  divine  cause  working  in  India  now, 

wisdom — one  law,  the  law  of  univer-  as  in  the  Roman  empire  many  centn- 

sal  history,  that  retribution  overtakes  ries  ago.    Assuming  this  we  may  lift 
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up  our  heads  with  hopeu  when  weaee  and,  likeiha  BohoolHia«tar.htd led  it» 

oonditioDS  of  a  past  decuno  reappear-  pupQ;  Jew  or  Greek,  to  Ohrisk 

ing  in  our  day  in  India.    Given  the  This  lon^-eufiering  ojf  God,  or  God 

same  cause  and  under  similar  condi-  waiting  tifl  Uie  times  were  ripe  for 

tions  similar  effects  will  result    As  his  relation,  whether  of  judgment  or 

Butler  argued  that  with  the  same  of  mercy,  was  a  favourite  doctrine  ^ 

Author  and  similar  difficulties  to  the  the  aiMMtle  PauL    St  Peter  quotes  St 

oouise  of  nature  and  reliricni,  either  Paul  in  proof  that  the  Iong-«iffering 

entire  Atheism  or  entire  Theism  must  of  God  was  salvation,  uid  says  thai 

issue — BO  we  say,  given  the  same  Di-  ''in  all  his  epistles"  (8  Pet  iiL  16} 

vine  promise  to  us,  as  to  the  early  this  doctrine  was  one  to  he  found, 

ehuich,  and  similar  encouragements  We  are  to  look,  then,  in  the  first 

to  us  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  plao^  for  a  fulness  of  ttms  for  the 

promises,  as  to  the  early  church,  either  oissMution  of  Paganism  in  modem 

thero  was  no  Divine  agency  at  wiH-k  India,  as  in  ancient  Rome.    When  it 

then,  or  we  have  as  ^ood  a  right  to  has  run  its  course  here  as  well  as 

look  for  the  same  Divme  agency  now.  there^  and  passed  through  the  same 

The  limits  of  anal^ffy  are  as  strictly  three  stages  of  devdopmeni^  we  may 

drawn  hy  our  use  or  it  in  history,  as  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  as  near  its 

Igr  Butler*s  use  of  it  in  theologv.    It  end  now  as  it  was  then, 

is  as  lawful  an  instrument  in  thenands  The  three  stiijges  of  Psoanism  in 

of  the  missionaiy  advocate  as  of  the  the  Roman  empire  were  rae  m^rthic^ 

phUosophieal  divine.  the  i>olitical,  and  the  philosophic,  as 

The  analogies  we  are  in  search  of  do  described  h^  Varro.  and  adcpted  if 
not  lie  on  the  surface.  Thedifferences  Augustine  m  his  ''City  of  God*'— a 
between  the  state  of  Christianity  in  dissertation  on  the  causes  of  the  de- 
India  now-a-days,  and  Christianity  in  eline  of  Paganism  in  the  Bomaa 
the  Roman  empure  of  old,  are  more  empire,  to  which  we  shall  often  hare 
striking  at  first  uian  the  resemblanoe&  occasion  to  allude; 
Modem  India  is  not  more  imlike  an-  They  correspond  in  a  graat  measuro 
cieut  Rome,  than  modem  Christendom  to  the  three  views  of  rehgion  in  Rome, 
differs  from  primitive.  Then  it  was  as  described  by  Gibbon:  to  the  peqfila 
politicidly  the  weaker,  now  it  is  politi-  it  was  equally  trae:  to  the  philosopher, 
oallythestronfferpartyinthestateL  It  equally  false ;  ana  to  the  magistrate^ 
was  persecuted  then,  now  patronised,  equally  useful  The  popular,  or  reUffio 
The  early  preachers  used  miracles  as  mvthica^  was  eaually  utlse ;  the  natu- 
helps  in  propagating  the  Gospel,  we  ral  or  philosophic,  equallv  true ;  and 
use  only  modem  science.  They  had  the  civu  or  pouticaL  equally  useful 
the  gifts  of  tongues,  we  use  grammars  India  has  passed  through  three 
and  dictionaries.  It  would  be  easier  stages  corresDonding  to  these,  vis. : — 
to  draw  a  contrast  than  a  comparison,  VedaisnifBnuunanism,  and  Buddhism, 
if  we  merely  took  certain  external  co-  and  othor  later  philosq>hic  lefonns. 
incidences  oetween  the  church  in  the  They  correspond  respectively  to  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  modem  church  state  of  Italy  under  the  old  Pelacttic 
in  India.  Kcgecting  aU  resemblances  religion— to  Italy  during  the  fiist  five 
which  only  lie  on  the  surface,  and  on  centuries  urbU  condAlas^  and  to  Ital^ 
our  guard  against  pressing  analogies  after  the  introduction  of  Greek  ^pbx- 
too  far,  the  real  state  of  P^^niam  in  loBoi)hy. 

Indiaresemblesitsreal  state  m  ancient  Both  in  India  and  in  Italy  there 

Rome  in  these  respecta  was  an  abori^nal  race,  who  were 

I.  Paganism  has  now  run  through  either  exterminated  or  enslaved  hf 

the  same  three  stages  of  decline  m  foreign  invaders    The  fate  of  the 

India,  as  in  Italy  when  Christianity  Pelasgi  in  Italy  was  the  same  as 

appeared.  that  of  the  Ghonds,  Kolei,  Bhils,  and 

We  know  from  St  Paul's  diBConrse  other  uncivilised  tribes  in  India.  The 

on  Mars  Hill,  as  well  as  many  other  Pelasffi  who  had  spread  over  Italy* 

passages  of  the  same  inspired  apostle,  and  Greece  entirely  disappeared  from 

that  there  is  a  fubess  of  time  when  history.     Its  vanous  tribes   either 

the  Gentile  mind  had  come  to  its  ma-  perish  or  are  fused  in  the  foretgn 

turity  as  well  as  the  Jewish,  and  nations^  or  at  least  lose  their  names, 

when  every  preparatory  discipline,  There  is  no  example  of  destraction 

ritual  or  rational,  had  done  its  work»  so  complete.    An  ineaquablemalediG* 
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tion  10  attaobed  to  this  people ;  all  reUgion  of  the  conquering  race  by 

tiiat  their  enemiea  relate  of  them  is  the  euDeretitions  of  the  conquered. 

ominoaBaiidUoody.    It  is  the  women  L  The  rv^i^  m^tAtca  passed  into 

«f  Lemnoa  who  in  one  nikht  Strang  the  reliaio  civUis.  The  grossness  of 

their  husbands.    It  is  the  inhabit-  myt^cal  religion  as  it  appeared  in  its 

ants  of  Agylla  who  stone  the  Phodan  earliest  stages-both inlndia and  Italy, 

pris(»iQE&    Those  who  were  not  de-  is  well  descrioed  by  Yarra    In  thp 

stroyed  were  enslaved.    In  Attica,  age  of  faUe,  he  says,  manv  things 

the  lonians  set  them  to  construct  the  '^are  invented  contnuy  both  to  tne 

?ycloi>ean  walls  of  the  citadel    The  nature    and    dignity    of   immortal 

elaagi  who  remained  in  Italy  were  beings.    In  this  age  one  god  is  bom 

saljected,  those  of  the  north  oy  the  put  of  the  head,  and  another  froni 

£truiifln%  those  of  the  south  by  the  the  thigh,  another  from  the  drops  ox 

HelleneB.    Hie  province  of  JBruiium  blood.    In  this  age  the  gods  commift 

in  south  Itahr  derived  its  name  from  theft  and  adultery,  and  oecome  ser- 

the  revoltea   slaves,    BriUii^   des-  vants  to  men.    A^ain,  in  this  aga  all 

oended  from  the  Pelaflgi,  slaves  of  the  things  are  ascribed  to  the  ffods,  which 

Greeks,  then  of  the  Sunnitea.    They  we  would  not  ascribe  to  the  vilest  os 

were  condemned  at  Bome  aspunish-  men*"* 

ment  of  their  alliance  with  Hannibal  The  mythical  religion  was  sup^ 

for  ever  to  fulfil  servile  offices,  hewers  planted  in  India  by  the  system  oi 

of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.    The  caste,  in  Italy  bythe  politico-religious 

religion  of  the  Fdasgi  was  like  that  institutions  of  Num&    Numa  is  thq 

of  aJl  aboiigiaeB,  a  rude  kind  of  Fe-  Italian  Menu,  a  kind  of  fabulous 

tichism,  they  wcishipped  bread,  the  priest-kin^  and  religious  reformer, 

lance^  fountains,  hot-sprioffs.     The  The  lustoncal  existence  of  both  is  eur 

Peksgi  themselves  place  tne  centra  compassed  with  a  halo  of  leli^ous 

of  their  religion  in  Itaiy  on  the  bor-  sanctity.    The  age  of  Numa  has  this 

dersofala£eiq)onwhichwasafloat-  in  commcm  with  the  ^e  of  Menu, 

ingisland.  that  it  witnessed  the  nse  of  a  caste 

The  same  fate  overtook  the  abori-  system  in  both  countries :  for  the 
gines  of  India.  The  Dasyus  is  the  reli^ous  institutions  of  Bome  re- 
general  name  for  those  who  ven-  semble  caste  more  than  ainr  thing 
tared  to  resist  the  Amm  race  in  their  else  in  lustoij.  About  this  time  the 
march  throu^  In<&a.  lliey  are  rdiffio  mythica  has  given  way  to  the 
characterised  m  the  Y^das^  as  Anag-  rdtgio  civUis. 
nitia— those  who  do  not  tend  the  In  India  the  age  of  the  Yeds  has 
fire,  as  Eravyad  or  flesh-eaters.  In  passed  away— a  priesthood  has  sup- 
the  literature  of  the  Brahmias,  the  planted  the  patriarch  as  the  minister 
aboriginal  people  are  thrown  into  the  of  religionr--^the  distinction  betwemi 
same  categoiy  wkh  thieves  and  crimi-  the  different  classes  begins  to  appear; 
nak,  who  cast  men  into  wells  and  The  king  is  no  longer  priest  ana  war- 
run  away  with  their  goods.  rior  in  one,  but  is  placed  midway 

As  the  Aryans  gradually  pushed  between  the  two — superior  to  the  one, 

south  into  the  Delta^  from  the  plain  inferior  to  the  other.     Caste,  tiie 

of  the  five  riveis,  they  either  sulyu-  straiupe  institution  which  has  clamped 

flsAed   the  old  inhahitonts  and  re*  togetner  the  masses  of  India,  tnat 

auced  them  to  the  state  of  Soodras.  would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  pieces, 

serfs^  or  menials,   or  else  pushed  thus  gradually  sprung  up. 

them  into  the  mountain  fastnesses,  We  trace  tne  same  development  in 

and  into  the  southern  peninsula,  as  Italy,  of  the  mythic  into  the  civil 

the  Saxonsimshed  the  Celts  before  religion.  Numa  is  the  Menu  of  Italy*- 

them  into  Wides  and  CommH  The  second  king  of  Bome  was  tne 

Two  thinp  resulted  from  this  ex-  founder  of  its  cii^  and  reHgious  in- 

tirpation  or  the  aborigines  in  India  stitutions,  as  Bomulus  was  of  its  poll- 

as  in  Italy :  1.  The  establishment  of  tical  and  military.    And  as  in  Liidia 

a  political  religion  in  Italy,  and  the  the  chief  or  king  yielded  the  supre- 

system  oi  caste  m  India  y    2.  i^te  macy  to  the  Atkamin  priest,  so  ift 

corruption,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Bome. .  To  Numa,  more  even  than 
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to  Romtiliis,  Rome  owes  that  politico-  thretimeB.  Under  theTeilofinyitBrie^ 

religiouB  systein  which,  more  than  any  frantic  and  cruel  orsieB  were  enaeted ; 

thing  elM,  cave  her  national  miity  ana  and  the  chastity  of  tne  Roman  malroiL 

elevated  a  horde  of  robbers  into  a  race  the  Bacredneas  of  the  magistrate  and 

of  oonquerors  and  dviKzers,  which  prieet,  were  sullied  \n  rites  miknmni 

nothing  conld  resist    YThat  the  club  to  the  pious  Numa.    InTainCatothe 

of  Hercules  was  to  the  caducus  of  censor  withstood  these  innovatkMiB; 

Mercuiy— that  the  brute  force  of  in  vain  Paulus  JSmiliusi  hatehet  ta 

Romulus  was  to  the  skilled  kingcraft  hand,  hewed  down  the  temple  of 

and  priestcraft  of  Numa.  Serapis.    The  Roman  magiatnite^  no 

iminaiMDibotowasthewatchword  more  than  the  pious  Brafinin,  eonld 

of  the  old  Roman  jurist    PnvaJtm  keep  out  the  rites  of  the  sulgect  raees 

nemo  habeuU  deoi^  is  the  old  law.  ofltalyorlndiai  The  enslaved  IndiaB 

The  civil  magistrates  were  ministers  had  his  revoige  ou  his  enskven,  by 

of  religion.  Pontifib,  Augurs,  Fhunens.  poisoning  the  purer  Theiam  of  Yedaa 

were  part  of  one  compacted  mtem  of  with  his  own  Fetichiam.   neeorrap- 

state-worship,  which  is  unfike  any  tions  of  the  Roman  state-rdigian  mqr 

thing  else  in  the  world,  but  the  caste  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
Bvstem  of  India.    What  caste  was  to       We  have  traced  the  paralMism 

tne  Aryan  race  in  India,  the  religio  between  the  development  of  Fsgaa* 

eivUU  was  to  Rome-HUi  iron  damp  ism  in  India  and  in  Italy,  to  tba 

to  hold  together  the  otherwise  dis-  point  where  the  primitive  or  mythioal 

cordant  materials  of  many  sulgect  relkion  is  lost  in  the  political  religkNi 

races.  of  Rome,  or  the  caste  sjfstem  of  India 

8.  Whiletheconqueringraoeinboth  In  both,  too,  a  oormptioB  has  set  in 

exterminated  the    aborigines,  they  19  tiie  state  religion :  Vedaiam  is  oor- 

adopted  their  superstitions.  In  India,  rupted  by  d6monolatix--tbe  reii^poft 

Kau,  the  black  mother  of  the  abort-,  of  Rome  bjr  the  rites  of  its  snb^eel 

mnes.  became  a  terror  to  the  Aryan  races :  tiie  iron  and  day  hsve  been 

mvaaen,  and  has  thus  become  the  mixed,  and  the  head  of  gold  is  hid  is 

populsradty  of  India.  Human  sacri-  the  clouds  of  traditiaiL 
fioe^  abhorrent  as  they  are  to  the  spirit       The  time  for  an  attemnled  reibra 

of  w  Yeds,  have  been  incorporated  of  religion  by  philosophy  naa  eome  is 

with  Brahminism.    Serpent-worship^  India,  as  in  Italy,    llie  reliifio  ewilu 

another  form  of  the  primitive  religion,  istoflvewajrtothey«fti^iMi<iciis/M^ 

is   extensively  practised.     Of  the  or  pmlosophic  religion.    Ptubaophy 

Hindoo  triad^e  only  original  deity  came  fhmi  Ghreeoe  to  Romd-4t  waa 

la  probably  Brshm,  while  Vishnu  indigenous  in  India, 
the  Preserver,  as  well  as  Shiva  the       TbeGreekaftrsttaaghttkeuseoftha 

Destroyer,  together  with  their  many  weaponsof  irauraadaigomeDtafllasI 

wives  ana  cmMren,  are  only  imper-  superstition.    LncietiQBt  eao^t  op 

SGnations  of  the  heroes  who  fought  the  one  in  the  sdiool  of  ^curus» 

for,  or  the  demons  who  foufi^t  against,  Cicero  the  otherin  the  school  of  Platoi 

the  Aryan  invaders  of  uidia.    The  Philosophy  had  one  of  two  remediea 

memory  of  that  strife  is  preservedin  to  offer  its  votaries,  either  lolaiulial 

a  mythology  of  opposite  uid  contend-  itwiththeE^ciireaiLortoriisabofia 

ingddties,  much  m  thesame  way  the  It  witii  the  Stdc;  the  one  was  IIm 

M  rdiqio  civUu  of  Rome  was  oor-  only  creed  a  imtioiml  Roman  omM 

rupted  by  foreign  superstitiona,  par-  ad<^  the  other  the  only  code  of 

ticularly  those  of  oonquered  raoea.  moralsa  decent  Roman  eouM  pi  at  lias. 

The  state-religion  oiRonie  was  pure  Soeptidam  waa  thus  set  to  wofk  to 

in  itself:  it  incmcated  faith,  diastity,  cure  the  oormptions  of  snperalitiao. 

the  fkimly  ri^its;  it  erected  temples  It  did  its  work  onhr  too  welL 
to  faith,  renown,  concord,  chastity,*       Cicero  debates  how  fkr  a  Roman 

yet  it  could  not  exdude  the  dark  su-  eonld  discharijpe  the  priestly  ottoea 

perstitions  and  demonolatiy  of  primi*  which  went  with  theniagiatraoy,and 


*  Merivale*!  Hift.  Bome,  vd.  11  p.  50S. 
t  See  the  oeMcated  lines  in  Loeretius  L  6a. 

«■  HuBMa  Mto  Md«  Ibdi  ««a  vita  jMwnl 
In  tariiftoppvMM  gimvi  nb  rtU|ioM,"  IM. 
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TOofoH  at  the  same  time  pluloBophy.  and  the  Bhaffayad-Ofti }  the  one  was 

He  resolyes  that  the  two  are  compa-  materialist,  Vie  other  spiritualist ;  the 

tibile.   An  age  was  setting  in  like  the  one  believed  in  nltiniate  atoms,  the 

age  of  VoUaire   in   France,  when  other  in  absolute  spirit;  all  thin^ 

Atiieism  grew  fashionable,   and   a  tended  to  unity  in  the  one,  to  varietj^m 

Bishop's  oope,  like  chari^,  could  hide  the  other.  And  once  the  Indian  mind 

a  moititude  of  sins.    Not  thatphi-  had  set  its  foot  on  the  metaphysical 

losophy  was  always  scoffing.    There  tread-mill,  the  machine  of  thought 

were  serious  men  who  tried  to  purge  went  round  by  its  own  weight,  and 

rdigion  of  the  supentitions  whidi  from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  great 

inomsted  it,  as  the  statue  of  Glaucus  wheel  of  the  universe  the  two  schools 

was  coated  with  shells  and  sea-weed,  kept  treading  up  and  down  a  circle  of 

The  theoloffia  naturxUis  was  an  at-  steps — a  logical  wheel  without  begin- 

tempt  to  return  to  the  golden  age  ing.  middle,  or  end. 

of  the  primitive  religion   common  At  last  arose  a  reformer  in  philoso- 

to  man.    That  it  failedf  we  know  for  phy,  like  Socrates  in  Greece.    like 

fact      Socrates,   the   greatest   apd  Socrates,  it  was  a  boast  of  Gaudama 

honestestofthesereformera.  despaired  that  he   brought  philosophy  from 

of  ooming  to  certainty  unless  a  god  heaven  to  earth, 

should  reveal  the  way.  Plato,  in  vain,  It  was  an  attempt  to  construct  a 

constituted  an  ideal  republic',  banish-  religion  in  conunon  ufe.  out  of  a  philo- 

ing  the  poets  and  mythologists,  as  oor-  sopny  of  Ufa     The  design  of  Gau- 

rupters  of  vouth.    Sophists  and  pro-  dama  was  as  pure  as  that  of  Socratea 

fessors  of  rnetmc  spoiled  philosophy.  He  would  break  the  bonds  of  caste  : 

as  the  poets  had  spoiled  relidon ;  and  he  would,  at  the  pain  of  being  cedlea 

true  and  earnest  men,  like  Plutarch,  an  Atheist,  denounce  the  Brahmins, 

retired  as  disgusted  with  philosophy,  4nd  break  down  their  priestcraft ;  he 

as  with  the  popular  religion ;  <Nr  like  would  proclaim  the  rights  of  man  to 

CHoero  and   Oaasar,  fell  back  on  a  use  reason ;  he  would  treat  the  Brah- 

kind  of  philosophic  antinomianism —  mins  as  Socrates  treated  the  poets  of 

admired  one  kind  of  morality  and  Greece, 

practised  another.  If  reason  could  reform  religion,  then 

It  was  when  philosophy  bad  faOed  Socrates    must   have   succeeded   in 

to  reform  religion  and  morals,  that  Greece  and  Gkindama  in  India.    Th^ 

Christianitv  undertook  the  same  at-  both  protested  against  the  aristocratic 

tempt     The  Apostle  at  dissolute  exclusiveness  of  caste  as  the  political 

Gonnth,  could  fairly  taunt  philosophy  religion,  they  appealed  not  to  tne  pride 

as  £l\jah  had  the  worshippers  of  Baal  of  man,  but  to  the  light  which  lighteth 

— ^where  is  the  wise? — ^where  is  the  every  man  who  cometh  into  the  world, 

scribe  f— where  is  the  disputer  of  this  Philosophy  seemed  at  last  in  the  right 

world  1    It  had  been  given  600  years  trade    There  were  signs  of  a  refonn 

from  Pythagoras  to  Paul,  to  the  Greek  by  the  light  of  reason.    But  it  failed 

wisdom,  to  find  out  God :  and  the  in  India  as  in  Italy.    The  world  hy 

answer  was  like  thatof  the  philosopher  wisdom  knew  not  GkxL    Buddhism 

who  asked  a  day  to  consider,  and  then  became  itself  a  religion,  and  then  a 

two  day&  and  then  four  days,  and  at  superatition ;  and,  like  the  other  dead 

last  confessed  that  the  longer   he  reunions  it  protested  against  it  ap- 

tbought  on  the  subject,  the  more  pealed  to  inspired  books :  it  nandled 

perpkxed  he  was  and  fiirther  from  relics  and  set  up  images  of^its  founder, 

dtooovering  the  truth.  Gaudama,  ana  at  last  reached  that 

About  the  time  of  Pvthagoras,  and  stage  of  corruption  we  find  it  in  to 

the  sages  of  Greece,  tne  same  ques-  this  day,  a  system  of  Atheistic  idolatry/ 

tions  bc^pn  to  be  mooted  in  Indiia :  a  code  of  morality  whose  heaven  Is 

'^What  is  the  original  element  or  annihilatioiL  and  whose  hell  is  the 

power  Ivingat  the  base  of  all  pheno-  new  birth  of  the  spirit  again  on  earth. 

menaV'^    What  is  man.  and  whence  1  Thus  Paganism  in  India  has  run 

Whither  is  he  tending  1  Which  of  all  through  the  three  stages  which  it  ran 

thinps  is  most  important)  what  is  through  in  Italy.    It  nas  been  a  reli- 

^tn  ?    Philosophy  soon  divided  into  gion,  mythical,  dvil,  and  natural,  and 

two  schools  in  India  as  in  Greece,  now  only  waits  the  advent  of  a  Be- 

The  Eleatic  and  Megaric  were  re-  deemer  from  heaven  as  in  the  west 

prodnced  in  the  schools  of  Kapila  That  India  has  been  kept  so  much 
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looker  waitisglbrUMtroubliBg  of  the  licence  on  the  part  of  the  oonqnera; 
waten,  whileitaly  atepping  in  before    His  wae  even-huided  justioe— 

it  hailojxg  since  being  heafed,  ia  only  Pfcw«  «bj«e«i  t  d*bd!«e  ««*«. 

an  instance  of  the  general  mystery.  '  '^ 

like  that  of  the  hune  man  who  had  Centralization  was  the  rule  of  this 
lain  thirty-^iftht  years  at  the  pool  of  great  empire.  All  the  roads  ooDveiged 
Betheeda  while  so  many  had  stepped  to  the  golden  milestone  at  the  foot  of 
in  before  him.  the  Couseum :  and  though  looomo- 

IL  The  second  point  of  analogy  is,  tion  by  sea  and  land  was  not  swift,  as 
that  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  now  being  in  our  days,  it  was  sure.  It  was  safer,- 
prepared  in  India  in  the  same  way  as  for  instance,  than  three  centuries  a^ 
m  tne  West  when  a  Medici  and  a  Cardinal  Frinoa 

The  prepaiation  of  the  Gospel  is  of  the  church  could  not  tiavel  in 
Bummea  up  in  the  work  of  three  re-  safety  from  Florence  to  Bcnne,  and 
presentatiTC  races— the  Hebrew,  the  Catherine,  the  future  Queen  of 
Urec^  the  Latin.  The  title  over  the  France,  was  borne  in  a  litter  swung 
cross  of  Jesus  has  been  taken  to  illus-  between  two  mules* 
irate  this  truth.  The  Jew  by  his  The-  Thus  the  world  was  heki  together 
ism  prepared  the  way  of  the  Gospel ;  bjr  three  splints,  while  the  dislocated 
the  Greek  by  his  culture,  the  Boman  joints  of  Western  Paganism  were  knit- 
by  Ids  law.  The  Gospel  was  indebted  ting  together  bone  to  his  bone  in  the 
to  its  progress  to  these  three  agenciea  Christian  system.  The  Jew.  the 
The  proselytes  were  a  class  prepared  Greek,  the  Koman,  were  the  band* 
by  Judaism,  during  its  dispersion,  to  ages  necessaiy  while  the  Church  waa 
hear  the  Gospel  with  respect  They  in  its  infancy, 
had  lost  the  prejudices  ot  Fa^^uism ;  The  English  in  India  have  a  work  to 
tiiey  had  imbibed  those  of  their  Jew-  do  resembling  that  of  these  three  re- 
ish  teachers :  they  had  thus  a  kind  of  preeentative  races  in  the  Roman  em- 
natural  moroan/ between  Judaism  and  pire.  At  once  we  are  called  to  act  aa 
Paganism.  When  Paul,  in  Corinth,  the  religionists,  the  dvilisera,  and  tha 
withdrew  to  the  house  of  Cnspus,  lawgivers  of  the  East  Let  us  com- 
which  joined  hard  to  the  syna^o^e,  pare  our  mission  a  little  in  detail  with 
he  exemplified  this  use  of  proselytiam  that  of  the  Jew,  Greek,  and  Boman. 
to  prepare  the  way  for  direct  propa-  With  the  Jew  we  are  the  prosely^* 
gandism.  tisers  of  India. 

The  Greeks,  in  like  manner,  were  the  The  word  proeelytism  is  under  a 
world's  civilizers.  Greek  was  the  cur-  doud ;  those  whom  decency  forlnds 
rent  coin  of  thought  No  teacher  to  denounce  missions  do  not  scruple 
who  could  not  speiok  and  think  in  to  denounce  proselytiam.  They  have 
Greek,  as  Paul  could,  was  fitted  to  selected  an  unfortunate  word  for  their 
be  the  world's  teacher  at  the  time  purpose ;  it  recoils  on  those  who  use 
we  speak  o£  The  Greek  version  of  it  The  proeelytisers  are  not  those 
the  Dcriptureshadaoauiredan  autho-  who  profess  to  convert  ihe  woddi 
rity  even  in  Palestine  like  the  Vulgate  yea,  and  to  turn  it  upside  down  ii 
to  this  day  in  Borne.  It  was  as  freely  need  be.  They  may  be  firebrands  or- 
Quoted  as  the  Hebrew,  and  even  the  fanatics,  but  not  proaelytisers.  The^ 
dogma  of  its  beins  an  inspired  version  prosel3rdser8  are  those  who  profesa 
was  taught  in  order  to  save  its  credit  an  exclusive  religion — ^a  Christianity 
with  those  who  could  compare  its  dis-  for  Eui-opeans—  such  as  Hinduism  for- 
crepancies  with  the  original  Hindus  :    and  yet  insensiblv  instil 

The  Boman  again  was  the  world's  new  ana  true  thoughts  into  the  Gen- 
conqueror  and  lawgiver.  The  Jus  tilesamong  whom  they  live.  TheJew» 
ItaUcum  was  as  powerful  a  ba(ke  of  were  the  last  to  seek  amverta.  Con-* 
conquest  as  the  eagles  themselves,  verts  came  in  spite  of  their  exclusive-^ 
The  Boman  carried  his  camp  to  Bri-  ness.  It  was  the  prophecy  fulfiUed^ 
tain  on  one  side,  and  as  far  as  £u-  "  Ten  men  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt 
phrates  on  the  other ;  and  the  trace  of  one  that  is  a  Jew." — (Zech.  viii.  S3.) 
of  itheir  many  castra  in  Britain  is  One  shall  call  himself  by  the  Locd* 
preserved  down  to  our  day  in  the  and  another  subscribe  himself  by  the 
names  of  towns  ending  in  Chester.  nameoflsraeL  The  Jews  were  God's 
Bome  held  the  world  under  martial  witnesses  to  the  tnith  of  his  being,  and 
law— law,  however,  that  allowed  of  no    all  who  were  groping  after  that  oeniral 
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light  <niii6  aad  llffhied  ihm  candle  Ofarist,  or  lighted  the  world  without 
at  it  ThuB  proae^iftin  wae  a  work  the  eon.  The  fact  is  enough  for  ub. 
whidi  the  Jews  carried  on  quite  un-  it  is  so ;  and  it  is  only  a  narrow  ana 
oonadouBlv.  Judaism  was  a  pound,  morbid  religionism  which  does  not 
not  a  fold,  where  the  atrav  sheep  see  that  connexion  between  secular 
were  penned  till  the  Good  Snenherd  and  spiritual  agencies.  So  with  poli- 
found  theoL  and  carried  them  nome  tical  supremacy.  Britain  is  the  law- 
en  his  shoulder,  rejoicing.  giver  to  the  fiast,  as  Rome  was  to 
Now.  every  professing  Christian  is  the  West  We  hold  together  a  crowd 
a  proaebrtiser  of  this  land  in  India,  of  conflicting  tribes  and  races  which, 
So  iar  from  avowing  it  he  may  boast  but  for  our  supremacy,  would  relapse 
his  neiitndit^  as  the  old  Indi^DS ;  he  into  anarchy.  Eoman  centralization 
may  even  Hmduise  as  heathen  Stuart  enabled  the  missionary  to  travel 
or  Governor  Job  Chamock,  still  he  is  freely  from  end  to  end  of  the  Roman 
aproselvtiser.  The  chapel  at  the  fort,  empu^  In  a  ship  of  Alexandria, 
wneretneflagfliesonSunday,iBamong  freighted  with  com  for  Rome,  the 
theheath0nwhattheqmagogne,where  Apostle  reached  Rome.  Roman  roads 

grayer  is  wont  to  be  made,  was  in  and  ships  were  the  highway  cast  up 

reece  or  Italy.  His  Sabbath,  though  for  the  Gospel    In  India  our  roads 

carelessly  kept,  is  a  memorial  of  the  and  our  railroads,  and  ships  at  every 

God  who,  in  six  davs  made  heaven  port,  are  the  swift  messengers  for 

and  earth ;  however  he  may  discoun-  the  neathen.    It  is  blindness  not  to 

tenanoe  the  missionary,  the  heathen  see  thia 

five  him  credit  for  more  religion  than  Soa^ain,  Roman  supremacy  shielded 
e  would  give  himself :  he  cannot  the  missionaries.  The  Apostle  of  the 
persuade  them  that  he  has  no  call ;  Gentiles  was  a  free-bom  citizen,  and 
and,  ther^orei  since  they  cannot  be-  this  privilege  shielded  him  on  more 
Heve  in  his  Atheism,  they  suppose  he  than  one  occasion.  Rome  was  tolerant 
IS  a  Theist,  like  the  Veoantists,  who  to  all  religfumes  Ucitcp,  and  Judauon 
boast  that  they  alone  practise  the  was  one  of  these.  With  its  internal 
]>ure  religion  of  the  Hindus.  Yedan-  disputes  the  Roman  governor  would 
tism  is  a  sect  in  India^  the  result  of  not  meddle,  and  Christianity  seemed 
this  proselytism  of  Christians  who  are  onl^  the  sect  of  the  Naearenes,  a  *' con- 
not  missionaries.  nexion,"  as  we  say,  of  modem  deno- 

Our  civilization  inlndiaispreparing  minations,  and  not  a  matter  of  wrong 
in  thesamew^y  as  Greek  culture  in  the  or  wicked  lewdness,  calling  for  inter- 
Roman  empira    We  know,  as  a  fact,  ference. 

that  Christianity  has  never  spread  far  Rome  was  not  truly  tolerant,  for 

beyond  the  drde  of  the  urbu  et  orbis  toleration  is  a  word  only  of  Christian 

of  Rome.    Solongas  Jewish  Theism,  times,  and  hardly  understood  even 

Greek  culture,  and  Roman  law,  were  yet ;  out  she  acted  at  least  cm  the 

shut  in  between  the  Danube  and  £u-  plan  of  keeping  peace  between  con- 

phrates,  Christianity  only  si»-ead  so  tending  sects.    GaUio,  one  of  the  best 

nur ;  but  when  the  barrier  was  broken  of  men,  if  his  brother  Seneca  is  to  be 

down  with  the  decay  of  the  Roman  trusted  (nevio   mortalium  uni  tam 

empire,  th^  spread  with  the  incur-  dvlds  eA  quam  hie  amnilms),  was  a 

aions  of  the  barbarians.    During  the  pattern  Roman  magistrate,  one  who 

middle  ages  the  spiritual  supremacy  was  not  to  be  strapped  into  persecu- 

of  Rome  grew  out  of  its  political  ana  tion  by  the  spiteful  manceuvre  of  the 

social    It  may  be  sai<^  without  ex-  Jews.   Seneca  corroborates  this  view 

oeption,  that  Christianity  suooeeded  of  his  character  by  describing  him 

beet  where  it  was  best  seconded  by  as  inexpugnabilem  virum  aaversut 

dvilijation.    The  pale  of  the  ur&M  el  insidicu.    Gallio  cared  for  none  of 

oHna  extended  to  embrace  the  barba-  these  things.    He  was  a  firm  and  in- 

fians,  and  they  adopted  the  religion  eorrupt  magistrate;  and  had  Chris- 

of  Rome,  with  its  laws  and  literatuia  tiani^  been  alwa^  treated  in  tibe 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  it  was  same  tolerant  spint,  the  later  histoiy 

part  of  God's  design  that  this  order  of  Rome  and  the  Church  would  have 

should  be  observed.  It  is  as  idle  toask.  been  very  different 

could  God  have  converted  the  world  That  Christianity  came  in  for  the 

by  any  other  means,  as  to  ask  if  God  protection  which   Judaism  eiyoyed 

oould  have  saved  toe  world  without  as  a  religio  licita  by  the  Rcnnan 
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state,  has  been  often  remiurked.  It  confidence  of  tiie  mvil  governor;  and 
only  became  a  mark  for  persecution  the  leas  peculiarities,  professional  or- 
gs soon  as  it  stood  out  contoasted  with  other,  he  retained,  the  more  sure  he  was 
Judaism,  when  it  cotdd  not  content  of  this  distinction.  A  libend  Christian, 
itself  with  being  the  relidon  of  a  sect,  of  the  school  known  in  England  last 
Imt  aspired  to  be  the  religion  of  the  century  as  Latitudinanan — ^in  Scot- 
whole  empire.  It  was  this  agfl;res8iTe  land,  as  Moderate — wss  sought  after 
mint  of^  Christianity  which  drew  bv  the  Company  as  a  liberal  Jew  by 
CK>wn  on  it  the  persecution  of  Rom&  tne  Roman.  Tne  Company,  in  fi 
Voltaire  well  describes  its  spirit  in  thought  veiy  much  as  the  M< 
the  contrast  Judaism  could  not  en-  Emperor,  Jehangir,  that  a  prince  wl 
dure  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple,  wisned  to  have  snl^ects  must  take 
Christianity  not  even  in  the  capitol  them  with  all  the  trumpery  and  baa- 
itself.  It  challenged  opposition  by  bles  of  their  religion,  and  so  tolerate 
oat-Cnssring  Cteaar  in  ambition.    It  all  religions  that  were  willing  to  tole- 

Eushed   itself  into  Caesar's   house-  rate  in  return, 
old ;  and  though  eversrwhere  spoken       Thus,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seenL' 

againjBt,  persisted  in  penetrating  every-  CAuristiamty   was   equally  tolerated 

wnere,  so  that  nothing  comd  keep  and  equally  interdicted  by  the  Pkigan 

down  or  subdue  it  CsBsars  and  the  Christian  Company. 

The  propa^^dism  of  Christianity  Both  alike  were  ready  to  sanction  it  so 

was  in  fact  its  obnozioas  element,  long  as  it  kept  within  its  own  bounds,- 

otherwise  it  was  a  harmless  supersti-  ana  both  interdicted  it  as  soon  as  it 

tion ;  and  the  tolerant  Roman  would  made  converts  among  other  leli^onB 

have  rather  favoured  it    If  Paul,  for  equally  under  Stateprotection  asitselfl 
instance,  could  have  toned  down  his      The  relation  of  the  Company  to 

preaching  to  the  i^ilosophiomoderat-  missions  in  India,  at  least  till  veiy 

ism  of  Seneca,  and  asked  for  Chris-  tatelv,  resembles  more  closely  that  of 

tianity  only  the  protection  of  a  rdigio  the  Roman  oower  to earlyChnstianity 

UdtOy  the  shield  of  Roman  power  than  we  at  nrst  think.    The  difference 

would  have  been  stretched  over  it  between  a  heathen  and  a  Christian 

But  this  was  not  to  ba   Paul  would  governor  strikes  us  at  first ;  and  we 

not  accept  tol^ation  on  the  terms  mil  to  perceive,  that  underneath  that 

that  Glamiediel  or  Gallio  ofiered  it  difference  there  is  the  same  policy  in 

Whether  he  was  right,  the  issue  since  both.    In  spirit  both  were  tolerant, 

has  proved ;  but  the  mst  preachers  of  and  were  onlv  driven  to  persecute  or 

Christianity  must  have  been  possessed  proscribe  by  the  supposed  intolerance 

by  a  spirit  not  of  man,  to  break  away  of  a  relieion  which  could  not  be  bound 

nom  the  protection  of  Judainn  as  a  over  to  keep  the  peace  with  all  other 

licensed  religion,  and  thus  draw  down  rival  communions.  That  the  Company 

on  them  the  weight  of  Roman  dis«  only  proscribed,  and  did  not  persecute 

pleasure.  the  missionaries  as  the  Roman  power 

Now  the  English  in  India  are  as  the  did,  may  be  ascribed  to  various  causes ; 
Roman  power  to  the  spirit  of  propa-  but  as  we  give  both  credit  for  a  desire 
gandism.  SolongasChiristianitjroould  to  treat  Unristianity  as  far  as  they 
contait  itself  to  be  the  religion  of  could  as  a  reUgio  UcUeu,  so  we  cannot 
Ihiglishmen,  it  deserved  and  got  pro-  acquit  either  of  intolerance  to  Chris- 
tection — ^nay,  patroni^  and  support  tianity^  whenever  it  broke  bounds  and 
The  Company  never  refused  to  pay  made  inroads  on  the  other  reli^ons 
chaplains  for  its  factors  and  clerks ;  which  the  State  recognised, 
and  in  the  darkest  days  of  mission-  Thus  English  supremapy  in  India 
9JJ  indifference,  a  chaplain  who  kept  has  not  been  all  on  the  side  <^  Chris- 
within  bounds  and  carefully  abstained  tianity,  as  Roman  supremacy  was  not 
from  tampering  with  the  native  reli-  all  asainst  its  early  npread.  The  re- 
gions, drew  his  rupees  monthly,  and  semblance  between  the  two  states  is 
ei\joyed  as  liberal  a  scale  of  allow-  as  real  as  the  difference ;  and  we  may 
ances  as  any  other  covenanted  servant  sum  up  the  whole  with  the  reflection 
The  chaplain  was  no  interloper,  his  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew, 
position  was  as  well  understood  as  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin,  could  not 
that  of  a  Rabbi  in  a  ssnaagogue  of  have  met  in  the  English  in  India  with- 
Rome  in  the  days  of  Tacitus.  He  out  a  purpoeCi  the  preparation  of  the 
might  even,  like  Josephus,  rise  in  the  Gospel  in  India  :*— mst,  by  proselytu- 
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ing  to  Theism,  as  the  Jew  did ;  second,  were  reli^ous  outlaws :  their  lioenoe 

hy  ciyilizing  and  educating,  as  the  as  a  religion  sanctionea  by  the  state 

Greek  did ;  and  third,  by  ministering  was  withdrawn,  and  for  the  first  time 

justice  indifferently  between  sect  and  the  state  measured  its  strength  with 

sect  as  the  Roman  did.    When  the  the  infant  church.    That  persecution 

three  forerunners  of  Christianity  thus  did  not  put  a  stop  to  this  miserable 

met  together,  as  they  only  met  m  the  delusion,  must  have  seemed  to  Pliny  a 

Roman  empire  eighteen  centuries  ago,  real  ground  of  alarm ;  and,  thereforoi 

it  18  not  too  much  to  conjecture  tmit  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  asking  for 

it  is  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  advice,  and  laving  the  case  of  Cnris- 

like  watchftQ  servants  who  wait  for  tianity  before  him. 

their  lonL  we  should  be  ready  to  hasten  The  success  of  missions  in  India 

his  kingaom  and  coming,  and  gladly  has  been  quite  as  striking  within  the 

make  use  of  those  secujar  helps  and  same  space.    It  has  given  idolatry  a 

appliances  which  he  has  given  us  to  shake  nom  which  it  will  not  recover, 

promote  his  spiritual  work  in  India,  although  collectors  in  India,  like  Pliny 

III.  The  amount  of  success  attained  in  Pontus,  are  able  still  to  report "  vic- 

within  the  same  period  is  analogous  tims  are  ever^prhere  bought  up."    It 

in  both  eases.  is  a  great  mistake  says  Indophilua 

When  Pliny  wrote  his  celebrated  (letter  to  the  J'tmeg,December  16,1867)* 

letter  quoted  by  all  writers  on  the  to  estimate  the  progress  made  towards 

Evidences  to  say  that  the  contagion  the  Evangelization  of  Indiaonlybvthe 

had  seizea  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  number  of  persons  baptised.  If  Cnris- 

and  that  the  rites  were  deserted,  we  tian  truth  is  presented  to  the  native 

are  not  to  conclude  that  all  Asia  was  mind  by  every  available  avenue,  what 

on  the  point  of  becoming  Qiristian ;  is  known  in  modem  phrase  as  public 

for  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  temples  opinion  will  turn   aecidedlv  m   its 

which  were  almost  forsaken  begin  to  favour,  and  then  a  nation  will  be  bom 

be  more  frequented,  and  the  sacred  in  a  day. 

solemnities,  after  a  losg  intermission.  The  symptoms  of  success  in  both 

aie  revived.  cases  are  more  negative  than  posi- 

The  success  of  the  new  religion  oon^  tive.    Sixty  years  after  the  first  public 

nsted  in  this,  that  it  had  thtis  come  preachingof  Christianity,  Pliny  sound* 

to  the  governor's  ear&  Christians  bad  ed  the  firat  public  note  of  alum,  and 

been  put  out  of  the  si^nagogue,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  for  advice:  with- 

the  j<»lousy  of  the  civil  power  thus  in  the  same  time.  Paganism  has  begun 

aroused.     Thev  were  heard  to  say  to  feel  the  ground  giving  way  under  it 

that  they  had  another  king   than  in  India. 

Cesar,  and  were  more  than  suspected  The  natives  have  already  sounded 
of  designs,  like  those  turbulent  leaders  the  note  of  alarm  that  their  religion  is 
who  went  out  from  time  to  time  from  in  danger.  The  temples  falling  into 
Judaism,  drawing  away  much  people  ruins  by  the  banks  of  the  Qances  have 
after  them,  and  perishing  miseraDlv  suj;gested  frequent  comment  from  the 
at  last  by  the  Homan  sword.  A  missionary,  as  well  as  his  heathen 
simple  test  of  loyalty  was  then  ap-  audience  standing  to  hear  him  on  the 
plied,  such  as  to  throw  a  piinch  of  ghat&  leading  up  from  the  river  to  the 
moense  on  the  altar  of  Cessar.  To  a  temple.  Once  and  again  the  Com- 
mind  steeped  in  idolatiy  this  Csasar  panv*s  agent  has  written  complaints 
worship  was  only  a  graceful  homage  of  tne  dikpidation  of  sacred  buildings, 
to  the  ^great  emblem  of  power,  proe-  and  the  East  India  Company  have 
$enH  twi  maturoi  largimur  hcnores^  undertaken,  as  the  emperors  of  old,  to 
uid  the  scmples  of  Cnristians  were,  maintain  the  crumbling  edifice.  Pliny 
flierrfore^  qmte  misunderstood.  The  could  not  have  shown  greater  care  for 
penaltyof theirobstinm^asjofcourse,  the  service  of  the  temples  and  sacri- 
death ;  and  this  must  have  onl^r  con-  ficee  of  Asia  Minor,  than  many — ^too 
firmed  the  governor  in  his  suspicions  man^  to  enumerate — of  our  Indian 
of  their  di^ffection.  A  persecution  officials  for  the  preservation  of  Pagan- 
then  aroseto  scatter  and  break  up  this  ism  in  India,  to  inspect  the  temples, 
disloyal  oommunitv-they  were  treated  march  out  the  troops  m  honour  oi  the 
as  Atheists,  not  oecause  they  were  idol,  collect  his  revenue,  and  present; 
supposed,  speculatively,  to  deny  the  a  jewel  on  highdays  ana  holydays  in 
ezistemseofa  Deity,  but  because  they  honour  of  the  idol,  were  customary 
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ACtoof  policy.    We  had  all  a  Roman's  gone—it  is  a  time  of  rdigkynflfeymLl, 

reverenoe  for  a  political  religion.    So  and  Paganinn  has  mwn  eaniest  The 

scandalous  waa  this  practice,  that  after  nnction  with  which  the  neo-idatonist 

Sir  PerM^rine  Maitland  had  endnred  defenders  of  Pkigaiusm  write  is  quite 

diBmisBat,  rather  than  thos  sanction  a  sign  of  the  times.   The  Xo^oc  om^mc 

idoUtzy,  a  despatch  was  sent  out  in  is  set  up  to  counteract  the  nreaching 

1833,  directing  thafin  all  matters  re-  of  the  X«7*c  «y«o^«MC.    Jnoaismana 

latang  to  their  temp^  their  worship,  Hellenism  are  both  pressed  into  the 

their  feetiyals,  their  religions  prac-  cause.    Plato  is  become  MoeesAtticiB- 

ticee,  their  ceremonial  observanoee,  let  in^~-it  is  thooght  to  confound  Ghrjeli- 

our  native  subjects  be  left  entirely  to  amty,  by  taking  the  good  out  of  it  and 

themselvea*'    The  amount  of  protec-  claiming  it  for  heathenism.   *^  Ohristi- 

tionandpatnmagestillextendeaby  the  nmty  as  old  as  the  creation/'  is  an  oM 

(^Yemment  in  India,  notwithstand-  rtoofDeism;  and  modem  Deists,  who 

mg  these  despatches,  is  very  great  reject  the  letter  that  killeth  while  thegr 

We  arenotnow  writing  to  prove  that  cmim  the  spirit  that  ^veth  lifls,  have 

the  state  is  guilty  of  a  culpable  com-  been  answered  by  anticipation  sateen 

pliciiy  with  idolatry,  and  is  passing  hundred  years  ago.    The  Alexandrian 

the  bounds  of  its  own  professed  neu-  fathers  have  euansted  the  caatn^* 

trality.     It  is  bound  to  act  in  this  versy. 

respect  as  Sir  John  lAwrence  has  said,  Now  we  do  not  sav  that  we  have 

not  by  confiscating  all  temple-lands  jret  come  to  the  a^  of  the  apolMpsta 

and  grants,  but  by  secularising  them,  m  our  Indian  Missions.    As  Mllner 

It  should  protect  them  in  common  says  of  the  church  of  the  first  cen- 

with  all  other  property,  but  exact  no  tiuy,  to  do,  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  not 

conditions  from  priests,  or  require  as  to  write  was  its  mission,  as  oempared 

is  still  the  practice  in  Bombav,  a  re-  with  the  second  and  third  centuries : 


turn  of  the  services  performed  before  so  we  sav  of  onrpresent  missionaiy 
the  salaries  are  paid.  staff  in  Indm.  We  are  in  the  age  or 
But  this  propmng  up  of  Paganism  Ignatius  and  Pdycarp,  not  of  de- 
ls itself  a  sign  or  its  weakness.  It  hr  ment  and  Origen.  But  afaready  there 
felt  to  be  unequally  matched  with  are  efymptoms  of  the  coming  contro- 
Christianity;  and  therefore,  the  state  versy.  Whatever  the  careless  at 
steps  in,  as  m  Rome  of  old,  to  right  the  home  may  say  to  our  personal  pros- 
balance  and  protect  the  weak  against  pects,  thoughtfhl  natives  have  alnady 
the  strong.  Were  Ohristiani^  not  taken  alarm.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
divine^  Phny  would  never  have  writ-  "Defence  of  the  Principles  of  Hin- 
ten  for  advice  how  to  arrest  the  decay  duism'*  a  century  ago  f  A  native 
of  Paganism,  or  the  traditionary  polio  v  would  have  said  of  such  a  production 
have  arisen  in  India  to  keep  Cnristi-  as  our  King  George  of  Bishop  Wat- 
ani^  in  bounds,  and  protect  heathens  Son's  apology  for  the  Bible,  that  he 
agamst  it  Nothing  marked  the  ac-  never  Imew  the  Bible  needea  an  apo- 
tivity  of  the  earl^  church  more  than  logr.  But  times  are  altered.  Qan- 
the  controversies  it  gave  rise  to.  The  gEShar  Shastri,  one  of  the  hij^-paid 
apolosists  for  Christianity  drew  out —  teachers  in  the  Government  Institu- 
and  this  is  a  proof  of  their  success —  tion,  Bombay,  has  written  in  Maiathi, 
rivalapologists  for  Phgamsm.  OelsM,»  a  Defence  of  the  Principles  of  Hindn- 
Hierodes,  Porphynr,  Hermogenes,  ism.  He  pours  out  a  lament  not 
and  many  others  whose  works  have  only  over  these  Christian  proseiytia- 
perished,  or  are  only  preserved  in  the  ers,  but  over  his  own  countrymen, 
replies  of  Christian  8p<^<)gists,  are  a  for  not  showing  more  attachment  to 
proof  that  the  alarm  about  the  spread  their  own  reliS)n.  He  says,  "  The 
of  Christianity  and  the  decline  of  ancient  and  noole  religion  of  Hindu- 
Paganism  was  not  unfounded.  The  ism  is  now  stoutiy  assailed  by  the 
age  of  the  scoffing  Lucian  is  over  and  adherents  of  a  hostile  fiiith,  and  we 


^Nothing  Ib  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  willal  dettrnetion  of  the  writings  of 
Cehma  and  Porphyry,  the  two  most  volttminoiiB  apologiflta  for  Pagaaim.  ''The 
earlv  Chriatian«  were  but  too  sacceasfVil  in  destroying  aU  the  wiitingi  of  the  eariy 
infidels.  Yet  for  the  conflnnation  of  our  fiitth  in  the  present  age,  a  coroiilete  copy 
of  CebuB  would  he  of  far  more  value  than  the  whole  of  the  volumes  of  (Wgen.'^l 
Sir  Jama  Sttphentl!  Leeturts  <m  BmUny  o/Frmtoe,  vd.  L  p.  19^ 
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are  filled  with  dismay  at  finding  that  The  Friend  of  India  of  August  12, 

there  is  also  taneason  within.  No  won-  1852,  stated,  that  a  number  of  edu- 

der  Uiat  the  venerable  structure  is  al-  cated  EUndus  had  commenced  the 

ready  nodding  to  its  fall.      I,  by  publication  of  a  monthly  periodical, 

means  of  this  book,  seek  to  prop  up  filled  with  extracts  from  infidel  writ- 

the  building ;  but  when  its  size  and  ings,  which  they  were  endeavouring 

its  roinous  stote  are  considered,  what  to  circulate  as  an  antidote  to  the 

hope  is  there,  that  such  a  feeble  prop  teaching  of  misrionaries.     In  one  of 

can  prevent  its  falling.    But  as  in  the  its  numbers  the  following  sentence  is 

ease  of  one  who  is  labouring  under  a  introduced : — '^Thevigorous  exertions 

oomplication  of  diseases,  and  who  of  preachers  have  tended  to  spread 

evidently  must  soon  die,  we  continue  widely  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

even  until  death,  to  administer  medi-  There  can  hardly  oe  found  an  edu- 

eases — even  so  do  I  minister  to  the  caUd  Hindu  that  knows  not  some" 

deeayinjg  (E^ystem  of  Hinduism.    Bin*  thinq  about  iL     They  leave  nothing 

duimn  ts  stck  tmto  death.   I  am  fuUv  untned  that  can  efficientlv  contribute 

per$uaded  theU  ii  must  perish— eml,  to  its  poropagation."    ^  Qui  s'ezcose 

while  life  remains,  let  us  minist^  to  s'aoeuse,"  is  a  true  proverb  of  all 

it  as  we  best  can.    I  have  written  apologies  for  Paffanism.     Hence,  the 

this  book,  hoping  that  it  may  prove  attempt  to  give  these  tales  of  the  gods 

a  useftil  medicine.    And  if  it  oe  so  a  purer  and  more  philosophical  mean- 

fiitedy  then  poesil^,  the  patient  may  ing— to  the  pure,  they  say,  all  things 

even  vet  recover."  are  pure — and  even  the  amours  of 

Only  the  other  day,  an  intelligent  the  i^ods  may  symbolize  to  the  philo- 

Hinda  wrote  to  a  fhend  in  Scotrand  sophic  mind,  deep  truths  of  nature, 

a  letter,  inserted  in  the  Times  of  The  teaching  of  Hvpatia  in  Alexan- 

September  28,  ld5a    The  following  dria,  is  familiar  to  tne  reader,  through 

octraet  speaks  for  itself : —  Mr.  Kingsley's  most  pieturMque  and 

••  Though  we,  the  Hindu  ccnnmtinity,  truthful  account  of  that  period.    We 

€iftr  from  the  Chriitlan  mistionanes  m  have  the  same  kind  of  apology  repro- 

•^niont  that  Hindostan  will  one  day  duced  in  India  in  our  day,  oy  Mora 

be  included  in  Christendom,  yet  it  is  Bhatta  Dandekara,  of  Bombay,  print- 

impoMible  to  uj  what  change  It  may  ed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  with  his  own  able 

please  God  to  etkct  m  the  rebgioia  faith  exposure  of  Hinduism  :— 
of  this  land  some  hundred  years  hence. 

When  Jesus  of  Nazareth  first  taught  ^Out  opponents  an  aocnstomed  to 

his  tenets  to  the  obscure  fishermen  of  ask  when  did  Krishna  peribitn  any  good 

Galilee,  the  man  would  have  been  pro-  deeds?     In  his  behaviovr,  say  tibey, 

nounoed  as  bereft  of  his  wits  who  would  there  is  nothing  but  sin^-4iot  a  purticie 

have  predicted  that  the  many  nations  Qf    righteousness   to   be   founcu     Wa 

of  the  earth,  who  now  profess  Ohrlsti-  answer,  this  is  not  the  case  with  him 

aoity,   would,  eighte«i  hundred  yeare  alone.     Of  all  the  numerous  gods  which 

iMnoe  ftjUow  that  religion.   The  Chris-  i^^ye  spmng  from  the  one  God,  and  yet 

tians   beliered  in  certain  prophesies,  aro  no  more  than  one  God  (in  the  nme 

many  of  which  they  observe  have  been  manner  as  though  there  are  severaUy, 

verified  by  sobsequent  events ;  and  who  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  theie  Is  bnft 

can  calculate,  say  they,  what  ranilt  the  one  God) ;  of  all  these,  the  procednrcie- 

efihrts  of  the  missionaries  may  produce  sembles  a  good  d^  that  of  Krishna, 

upon  the  Hindu  nation  centuries  hence.**  Krishna  committing  theft  with  the  cow- 

This  persuasion  of  our  philosophic  herds,  and  playing  the  adulterer  with 

Hindu  m  the  obstinacy  of  the  Chris-  *^eir  wives ;  Shiva  spreading  death  and 

iian  missionary,  is  very  like  the  feel-  d^truction  by  his  curses  and  behaving 

ingof  Porphynr,  who  quotes  the  re-  M^nUy  with  Pdrwati^BromhA  look- 

^nS™^^*!^!!'^    «rk^  «^««  inff  onhfaown  daughter  with  the  eye 

aponse  of  ApoITo^  whenamanhad  ofl  paramour,  and  i^ddng  a  most  «thy 

m^uirad  of  tfje  oracle  how  he  could  discWe    oi  his   Instl-RAmA  ciy- 

brmg  back  his  wife  from   OhnsU-  Uig  out  «Sit4,  Siti,'  and  embraoinff  th« 

anity.  trees  in  a  fit  of  iSrenay— Par&shara  oo« 

**That  he  might  sooner  write  on  the  habiting  with  a  fisherman's  daughter  i— 

flowing  stream,  or  fly  on  the  empty  air,  such  transactions  as  these — ^too  bad  to  be 

than  oiange  the  mind  of  his  wife  after  even  mentioned.    Are  these,  you  will 

she  has  once  become  impure  and  god-  say,  what  you  adduce  and  ^lace  on  a 

less.    Leave  her  then  to  hunent  her  de-  level  with  the  good  acts  of  Chnst  ?  What 

ceased  God.*'  merit  will  accrue  you  from  listening  to 

Neander%  Ch.  Hkt.^  vol.  i*  p.  saifc  the  tale  that  narrates  them ;  and  as  for 
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pmityof  bewt,  not  tbe  least  can  be  ob-    a  profenioiL  wear  a  militaiy  cbaplat, 
tained  by  mean*  of  them.      As  br    take  an  oatb  by  the  fortunes  of  Cae- 


ingofthedeeaBofthe«)d.,inenwmonly  !SS  S«  I^Sn??SJ^T?.„T^h^,^^ 

bepnomptedtowickeineai.    Itegaiding  ^^^  the  Connthian  Cbon^jnew 

thiiiobiection,wemaintain,  agreeably  to  ^^  preesmg  every  year  that  CW 

tbe  woid  of  Qod,  that  these  deeds  are  tiana  increased  in  number.    In  the 

▼irtaoas  actions  in  the  gods  that  per-  time  ofTertullianscbiams  bad  already 

ibrmed  them.     We  maintain  ftirtner,  begun,  the  separatiat  or  Puritan  par^ 

that  by  hearing  and  making  of  them,  desiring  total  abstinenoe  from  all  idola- 

the  ignorance  of  the  impriwned  spirit  trous  usages :  and  tbe  moderate  party, 

and  Its  ooDseqnent  •objection  to  passion  ^  ^y eh  the  Catholic  Cbureh,  after 

are  remored;  and  that  thus  they  hajre  various  oscillations  of  feeling,  finally 

asmnchpow^aslm^je^wo^i^^ij^  inclined,  looking  with  more  iiSulgen^i 


are  remored ;  and  that  thus  they  hare 
as  much  power  as  image- worship  itself^ 

to  create  in  the  soul  pure  and  Tirtaoos  ,    ««»««.w^      n^^  ^^  ^^4^ 

dispositions.     These  deeds  when  nar-    on  such  praftaoes.    The  <me  par^ 
rawW^considerad,  are  eren  Ihr  bettor    reasoned  on  the  text»  "He  that  is  not 


than  those  yirtnoos  acUoas  of  Christ  vith  me  is  against  me,"  and  looked 

that  yon  mention.    To  yon  alone  who  on  alloonnivAnoewithidola^assin; 

▼lew  them  with  an  eril  ciye,  th^  appear  the  other  taking  the  text^  "  He  that  is 

to  be  yidous.'*  not  against  you  is  with  you,"  spared 

Strange  that  polytheism  should  the  weak  brother,  and  devised  Tarioua 

quote 'UEe  Athanwrian  Creed  to  jus-  penances  and   indukenoes   for  the 

tify   its   procession   of   gods   m>m  kpsed    Libellatici    Traditorei  and 

Brahma,  and  throw  a  doak   over  others,  which  have  been  made  a  Terr 

the  indecencies  of  Krishna^  if  con-  different  use  of  bv  the  modem  Church 

fronted  with  the  purity  of  Christ,  the  of  Rom&    Which  of  the  two  parties 

heaUien  Imew  that  th^  were  naked,  was   right^   the   Catharists  or   the 

There  are  two  symptoms  of  decline  Catholics,  it  is  hard  to  ray ;  and  the 

hv  which  we  may  test  the  soundness  most  candid  course  is  to  judge  neither 

of  two  opposite  modes  of  religion,  extreme  too  hardly,  when  both  acted 

When  a  ritual  religion  appeals  to  from  (;ood  intentions,  and  in  a  matter 

reason,  or  when  a  rational  religion  in  which  theapostleonly  gave  his  judg- 

takes  up  with  ritualism,  we  may  be  mentasonethkt*'basobtiunedmen7?' 

sure  th^  are  botii  near  their  latter  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 

end.    Tacitus  tells  us  that  empires  controyerqr  is,  that  the  leaven  had 

are  upheld  by  ttie  same  policy  by  began  to  work,  and  was  losing  itself, 

whidb  they  were  gained,  and  sore-  wmle  it  leavened  the  lump.  Separato- 

ligioiuL    It  is  as  fiatal  for  Paganism  to  ness  is  impossible  after  a  oertam  stage 

use  tbe  weapons  of  apology,  as  for  of  missionary  activity,  and  cases  liEe 

Christianily  to  disuse  them.    A  de-  these  must  arise, 

fence  of  Hinduism  is  as  certainly  symp-  Now  the  correspondence  between 

tomatic  of  ita  decline,  as  an  appeal  Colonel  Edwardes  and  Sir  John  Law- 

to  the  tempooral  arm  is  of  the  decline  ronce  is  another  such  mark  of  progress 

of  Christianity.    We  cannot  do  bet-  in  India    We  are  coming  near  the 

ter  than  continue  to  provoke  Hindus  age  of  Tertullian  in  India^  when  cases 

to  apoloeise  for  Hinduism.  of  conscience,  like  those  ten  recently 

I  v.  The  controversies  among  Chris-  proposed  in  the  Pm^jaub,  arise  for  dis- 

taans  themselves  as  to  their  connexion  cussion.    We  no  more  desire  to  sit  in 

with  idolakr  is  the  last  point  of  ana-  judgment  between  such  men  in  India, 

loffy  we  shall  here  trace  out    When  than  between  Novatus  and  the  church 

Christianity  was  a  new  and  strange  in  Carthage  or  RomcL    It  is  only  as 

thing  in  the  Roman  empire,  the  exhor-  a  proof  that  the  ace  of  separati<m  is 

tation,  "come  out  and  be  ye  separate,  over  that  we  cite  tne  correspondence 

and  touch  not  the  polluted  thing,"  was  at  alL     Fifty  years   ago    Brother 

more  easily  obeyed  than  afterwards.  Carey  or  Bangletaube  were  as  obscure 

But  as  time  rolled  on,  certain  cases  of  as  Paul  in  the  Mamertine,  or  John 

conscience  aroae-;-howfar  the  believer,  at  Patmos :  but  now  that  Christianity 

when  bidden,  might  fig>  to  a  heathen  is  the  candle,  or  the  city  that  cannot 

feast  and  eat  meats  offered  to  idols —  be  hid,  its  relations  with  the  state, 

howfar  tolerate  the  idolatrvof  his  wife  and  the  duty  of  private  Christians  to 

or  children,  go  to  the  batns,  practise  sanction  idolatry  any  longer,  are  quea- 
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tions  too  pressing  to  be  postponed,  or  an  impossibility.  The  Abb^  Dubois 
put  in  ofiidal  pigeon-hoies,  not  to  see  retireil  after  a  life  spent  as  a  mission < 
the  liffht  acain  for  years.  Some  action  ary  in  India,  with  the  same  conviction. 
must  be  taken,  one  way  or  other,  and  Even  Henry  Martyn  used  to  say, 
the  eallant  Colonel  Edwardesleaas  the  '*that  the  conversion  of  a  Brahmin 
CatharistB  of  India  as  Sir  John  Law-  would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
rence  the  more  moderate  section  of  miracle  of  any  thing  he  could  hear  of." 
Christian  opinion.  It  is  <^uite  a  case  In  those  days,  when  a  missionaiy  went 
of  analogv  between  the  third  and  the  out  it  was  as  against  hope  believing 
nineteenth  century,  and  should  pre-  in  nope.  God  has  now  taken  the 
pare  us  to  hope  that  the  leaven  will  weight  out  of  the  opposite  scale,  and 
oontinae  to  work,  now  as  then,  till  the  put  hope  and  faith  tpffether  to  out- 
whole  lump  of  heathenism  is  leavened,  weigh  our  doubts  ana  feara  The 
The  analogy,  then,  between  the  past  analocy  of  the  past  has  taught  us  to 
and  the  present  conflict  of  Christianity  read  we  signs  of  the  times  anght ;  we 
and  heathenism  is  instructive  and  en-  see  that  the  conditions  of  success  ar^ 
couraging.  Once,  and  only  onqe  be-  on  our  side  as  well  as  the  cause — that 
fore,  on  tne  same  scale,  the  two  prin-  there  is  ground  for  hope  as  well  as  for 
ciples  closed  in  a  deatn-grapple,  and  faith — for  so  many  adjuncts  of  success 
at  the  end  of  three  centuries  truth  could  not  have  concurred  fortuitously 

grevailed  over  error.    Now  what  has  in  ladia  any  more  than  in  Roma, 

appened  may  happen  again.    We  do  ei^teen  centuries  ago. 

not  believe  Christianity  will  succeed  The  importance  of  this  argument 

in  India,  because  it  once  succeeded  in  from  analogy  is  easily  seen  by  the 

Rome,  for  the  Mahometan  has  as  good  anxiety  of  certain  writers  to  disprove 

a  right  to  use  the  argument  of  success,  it. 

No ;  we  shall  succeed  in  India  because  Those  who  disbelieve  in  the  Diving 

success  is  promised  there  as  every-  mission  of  Christians  to  preach  the 

where  else.    We  believe  that  to  Him  Gospel  now-a-days  in  India  generally 

eveiT  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  rest  their  oljections  on  the  contrast 

shall  swear.  between  Paganism   in   the   Roman 

"  The  ncord  denoimees  thai  Babel  ahall  fall,  empire  and  in  India.    Thus,  Mr.  Con- 

Priwt,  pagod,  Um,  idol,  mosque,  minaret,  greve,    the  pnest  of  humamty,"  m  a 

aU,  recent  pamphlet  on  India,  writes: 

For  the  Enger  of  Time  on  the  dial  shall  stop,  "the  contest  is  not  SUch  as  it  was  witfc 

ow  Pfon"««  »lMil  «"i  or  one  prophecy  the  polytheistic  systems  of  Greece  and 

**"  Rome,  which  were  profoundly  under- 

We  ground  our  belief  then,  not  on  mined  by  the  philosophic  culture  of 

analogy,  bat  on  promise  and  prophecy;  the  educated,  by  the  monl  dissatis- 

but,  believing  that  it  shall  be,  we  may  faction  of  the  multitude.    In  I&dia| 

reverently  inquire  of  the  how  and  the  such  would  not  seem  to  be  the  case.' 

when.    We  may  learn  a  parable  of  the  Now  if,  as  Mr.  Con^eve  asserts,  there 

fig-tree:  and  when  certain  things  come  were  no  underminmg  of  heathenism 

to  pass  m  India,  then  lift  up  our  heads,  in  India,  we  admit  that  our  direct  as- 

for  its  salvation  is  drawing  nigL  Tlie  saults  would  produce  as  little  impres- 

conditions  of  success  are  not  to  be  con-  sion  as  in  Rome  sixteen  himdred  years 

founded  with  its  cause.    The  cause  ago ;  but  the  fact  is  not  so.    There  is 

has  been  always  the  same,  but  the  an  analogy,  not  a  con^ra^,  between 

conditions  (whether  they  are  sine  qud  the  status  of  Paganinn  in  Rome  and 

won,  we  do  not  presume  to  say)  have  India.     Mr.  Congreve*s  anxiety  to 

never  met  in  such  a  favourable  con-  show  there  is  no  point  of  comparison 

junction  since  the  decline  of  the  Roman  between  the  condition  of  iaolatr]^ 

empire.  past  and  present,  implies  that  if  men 

Christians  are  often  called  against  a  comparison  exists,  it  is  a  fair  ground 

hope  to  believe  in  hope — that  is,  to  put  of  encouragement    Christianity  pre- 

their  faith  in  one  scale,  and  their  hopes  vailed  under  certain  conditions  of  idol- 

in  the  other,  and  to  make  faith  out-  atry  in  Rome;  the  motive  of  those 

weigh  hope;  such  a  contrast  was  there  who  deny  that  such  conditions  now 

in  past  times  between  missionary  duty  exist  in  India  cannot  be  mistaken. 

and    missionary   encouragement    in  When  some  future  Eusebius  of  India 

lAdia.     Sir   William   Jones  looked  shall  trace  out  the  Frceparatio  Evan* 

upon  the  oonvernon  of  the  Hindus  as  geliiy  then  he  will  reconl,  as  the  great 

vol*  LUL— NO.  cocxiv.  10 
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Chiirch  historian  of  the  days  of  Con-  coming  explosion.  HistorianB,  offer 
stantine,  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  the  event,  tell  ua  that  it  was  inerit- 
histor^  of  the  decline  of  Pa^^anism.  able — they  explore  the  causes  that  lecL 
The  Sibylline  oracles,  the  Platoniephi-  to  it,  and  like  Eosebius,  point  out  the 
losophv,  which  was  but  "  Moses  atti-  PrceparcUio  Evangdii  in  the  Roman 
dsins;''^  the  unconscious  prophecies  of  empire.  Two  centuries  heno&  the  de- 
heathendom,  and  the  yearning  after  cline  of  Pacanism  in  India  will  be  the 
some  great  deliverer  who  was  to  be  theme,  no  doubt  of  the  philosc^hical 
bom  at  that  time  in  the  East  traces  historian ;  he  will  trace  out  the  causes 
like  these  of  a  preiwration  of  tne  Gos-  that  led  to  it,  and  wonder  that  we,  in 
pel  in  the  Roman  empire  are  to  be  our  day,  did  not  discern  them, 
found  in  India  in  our  day.  They  do  Bjr  themselves  these  symptoms  of 
not  strike  the  careless  observer.  To  decbne  may  not  be  sufficient  to  war- 
appearance.  Paganism  is  as  strong  as  rant  our  hopes  of  a  speedy  dissolution 
ever  in  India— as  strong  as  it  seemed  of  idolatrv  in  India :  Imt  taken  in 
nnder  Diocletian  at  Rome.  But  what  their  analogy  with  the  same  symp- 
are  the  lessons  of  the  past  for,  if  they  toms  that  appeared  when  idolaby  ae- 
do  not  teach  us  that  tne  symptoms  of  clined  in  the  Roman  empire,  th^y  war- 
religious  change  are  not  to  be  judged  rant  the  hope  that  ^tnat  which  de- 
on  the  surface.  No  event  was  more  cayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to 
unlikelv  than  the  Reformation  to  the  vanish  awa^.''  We  believe  it  shall  be 
men  who  lived  in  it,  and  took  part  in  so,  because  it  is  promised:  and  we  be- 
lt Witness  Erasmus' letters.  He  had  lieve  it  shall  be  wcn^  because  the 
been  undermining  the  Papacy  all  his  things  which  happened  before  are 
life,  and  when  tne  en>lo8ion  came,  happening  again,  fijus  ^analogin). 
he  was  the  engineer,  *'  hoist  with  his  hsdc  vis  est  ut  id  quod  dubmm  est  ad 
own  petard.''  After  laying  the  train,  aliquod  simile  de  quo  non  qu»ritnr 
he  had  not  the  sagacity  to  foresee  the  referat,  ut  incerta  certis  probet 


THE  GRAVE  OF  FEUCL&  HEICAJTS  IK  ST.  ANIIE'S  CHUBOH,  DUBUN. 

This  her  grave !    Ah  me,  she  should  be  sleeping 
In  some  grass-green  churchyard  far  away, 

Where  in  spring  the  violets  are  peeping, 
And  the  birds  sing  thro'  the  summers  day. 

Silver  rays  thro'  bowers  of  ivy  crawling 
At  calm  noon  should  lie  along  her  feet ; 

Folding  flowers  and  solemn  shadows  falling, 
At  soft  eve  should  make  her  slumbers  sweet 

And  the  wind  in  the  tall  trees  should  lend  her 

Musical  delight  on  stormy  days, 
With  a  sound  half  chivalrous,  half  tender, 

Like  the  echo  of  her  own  wild  lays. 

Was  it  meet  to  leave  her  in  the  city. 
Where  no  sun  could  fall  upon  her  face  1 

lift  that  cold  grey  stone  in  love  and  pity, 
Bear  her  out  unto  a  fairor  place. 

Ah,  no  more — within  the  poet's  bosom 
There  are  gleams  that  mock  external  gloom. 

Flowers  expanding,  like  the  captive's  blossom, 
'Twixt  the  flagstones  of  his  prison  room* 

For  this  wealth  of  beauty  all  around  him, 
Buds  that  haunt  him  with  their  azuro  eyes. 

Seas  whose  blue  horizons  scarcely  bound  him, 
Cloud-capp'd  bills  that  rush  into  the  sk^ — 
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Sunset  gleams  that  rose-tippM  clouds  make  duller, 
Munnuring  streams  that  mto  distance  lead  ; 

They  but  give  his  fair  creations  colour, 
Are  but  symbols  of  the  poet's  creed. 

For  our  nature  is  the  clay  he  fashions, 

Finds  his  faith  within  the  hearts  of  men, 
Gires  his  mighty  language  to  their  passions. 

Moves  the  soul,  ana  lays  it  calm  again. 

Where  their  toils,  and  pleasures,  and  heart-burnings. 
Shall  come  round  him  with  the  busy  throng ; 

Lay  the  lips  that  set  their  griefs  and  yearnings 
To  the  music  of  his  noble  song. 

Is  not  England's  greatest  ^lory  granted 

In  the  centre  of  her  busiest  life, 
And  her  old  memorial  Abbey  haunted 

With  a  murmur  of  perpetual  strife  ? 

Thousand  curious  careless  glances  scan  it, 

And  the  comer  where  the  poets  lie, 
listening  underneath  their  weight  of  granite 

To  the  sea  of  life  that  suiges  oy. 

True,  like  fair  ship  in  a  land-lock'd  haven, 
Where  no  storm  may  touch  the  shclter'd  wave, 

Shakespeare,  by  his  own  immortal  Avon, 
Sleepeth  ever  in  his  guarded  grave. 

True,  our  Wordsworth  hath  not  left  his  mountains, 

He  lies  tranquil  in  their  grand  embrace, 
Luird  his  ear  by  Botha's  silver  fountains, 

liydal's  shadows  on  his  silent  face. 

True,  the  white  moon,  like  a  lonely  warder, 

Guards  a  fair  tomb  in  a  ruined  aislcL 
Where  the  gentle  Minstrel  of  the  Boraer 

Hath  all  i)jyburgh  for  a  burial  pile. 

But  the  veriest  child  of  Nature's  teaching 
Whom  she  took  a  peasant  from  the  plough, 

Stoop'd  her  hiji^hest  laurels  to  his  reaching : 
On  her  daisied  bosom  sleeps  not  now. 

High  aspiring,  genius,  earthly  troubles, 

In  a  close,  mean  suourb  lie  asleep : 
Not  where  mlver  Nith  or  Cluden  bubbles. 

Not  where  banks  of  bonny  Doune  are  steep. 

Let  the  Poet  lie  among  his  brothers, 
Where  great  words  of  Christian  truth  shall  be ; 

He  that  hath  most  fellowship  with  others 
Is  most  Christ-like  in  his  qrmpathy. 

And  all  Nature's  charms,  the  bright,  the  real, 
Are  but  shadows,  thoiigh  thev  live,  and  move, 

Of  his  own  more  beautiful  ideaL 
Of  his  dreams  of  purity,  and  love. 

10* 
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Let  tbe  golden  spring-flowera  Bfereak  the  meedowi, 
Let  the  storm^leam  on  the  mountauui  fail ; 

Greater  than  the  sunlight,  or  the  shadowy 
Lb  the  Bong  divine  that  painta  them  alL 

Therefore  leave  her  in  the  gloom  and  riot ;     * 
Hope  and  Truth  shall  be  ner  ffrave-flowen  hero : 

Human  hearts  throb  round  her,  for  the  quiet 
Of  the  calm  day,  and  the  starlight  dear. 

For  the  musio-breathiiig  wind  of  summer 

Words  of  love  and  pity  shall  be  said ; 
And  her  own  strain  teU  tbe  careless  oomer, 

Pass  not  lightly  by  our  Poet's  bed. 

QF.  A. 


THEABT-TKAJL 

Bust  Mr.  Pepys,  when  having  his  only,  as  admittbg  of  no 

portrait   painted,  became,  as  most  matten  of  taate  or  feeling  do  in  exe- 

people  do  by  that  process,  a  connois-  cutive  pcunts,  or  where  in  the  latter 

seur  in  art,  and  thus  records  his  first  the  ignorance  or  knowled^  of  the 

visit  to  a  picture  gallery: — ''14th  critic  necessarily  affects  his  judgment. 

April,  1666.   To  Mr.  Hales's,  where  Take  it,  we  say,  in  choice  of  subieet 

he  and  I  presently  resolved  of  going  only,  and  let  us  consratuiate  oniselvea 

to  Whitenall,  to  spend  an  hour  in  on  toe  almost  total  disapjpearanoe  of 

the  galleries  there,  among  the  pic-  melodramatic  subtects,  illustrations 

tures;  and  we  did  so,  to  my  extra-  oftheUack-browedoorsaiisofJ^yToii, 

ordiniu^  satisfaction,  he  showing  me  Conrad,  Medora,  &a,  &a  :  these  are 

the  difference  in  the  paintingp ;  and  I  jn>ne  utterly,  and  with   them  the 

do  not  find  so  many  good  thmgs  as  I  Greek  girls----«ut  of  Soho— wearing 

thought   there   was.      The  worthy  turbans  of  Paislev  shawL   Gone,too^ 

secretary's  conclusion  was  one  ^e  Can  are  the  ceaseless  illustrations  of  Seott^ 

qrmpatnize  with   heartiljr;   for,  of  each  tamer  than  the  other.     ''The 

some  4,000  works  of  art  tms  year  baa  Vicar  of  Wakefield''  has  utteriy  van> 

produced  one  can  hardly  name  fifty  isbed  from  the  catalogues.  The  driv- 

as  having  left  any  impression  upon  ellin^  imbecilities  that  had  Sterne's 

the  memory ;  and  of  these  not  more  Mctna  for  their  theme  are  as  scaroe 

than  half  are  worthy  of  specification  as   the  psnukhdamac  nymphs  and 

as  evincing  any  advance  m  promise  ooddesses  which  used  to  lumber  the 

or  gr^t  indication  of  original  talent  Academy  walls  with  their  tawdry 

in  tneir  authors.  ugliness,  making  men  marvel  how 

It  would  truly  be  a  dismal  thing  painters  could  w  so  Wnd  and  dnIL 

to  say  this  if  it  were  not  that,  although  Artists  have  become  a  reading  class ; 

the  notable  works  of  art  are  oompari-  the  narrow  group  of  sul^fects  &at  the 

tively  so  few.  yet  this  small  result  is  above  few  Enes  embrace,  and  whidi 

only  relative^  little,  the  large  migor-  was  literallv  the  whole  stodc  of  the 

ity  Doing,  as  it  were,  dwarfed  b^  the  profession  for  many  years,  has  now 

growth  of  certain  intellectual  giants,  expanded  into  an  almost  cosmopolitan 

who,  progressing  beyond  the  promise  range,  embracing  nearly  the  whole 

of  former  years,  have  overshadowed  space  ofliterature,  ancient  and  modem, 

their  ancient  equals.    These  equals.  Poets,  who  at  one  time  were  undreamt 

moreover,  have  not  failed  to  follow  of,  much  lees  read  or  painted  firom, 

that  advance,  so,  as  is  always  the  now  Aimish  subjects  oy  hundreds, 

case,  to  raise  the  general  level  of  art  Old  chronicles,  diaries,  and  indeed  all 

far  higher  than  of  yore.     On  the  the  holes  and  comers  of  history  and 

whole,  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  biography,  have  yielded  thou^ts  and 

than  to  consider  how  marked  is  this  examples  for  the  aitisf  s  use.    The 

advance.  Take  it  in  choice  of  subject  annals  of  many  a  countiy  that  befi»e 
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"WHS  utterly  dark  to  us  have  gained  Thus  for  the  improveinent  in  choice 
light  and  bfe  again  upon  the  canvas ;  of  subject  and  conscientious  carrying 
and  not  only  many  countries,  but  of  it  out>  both  speaking  so  much  for 
many  ages  have  found  iUustrators,  the  advanced  intellectual  condition  of 
whereof  erst  there  were  none  at  all,  painters  and  i)atrons.  With  these 
or  only  the  foolish  and  ignorant  nave  also  come  enormous  improve- 
Not  only  have  artists  beoome  dis-  ments  in  mere  execution,  for  we  may 
cursive  readers,  and  in  some  cases  be  sure  that  the  devoted  and  loyal 
deep  students  of  special  themes,  but  artist,  who  j^oes  half  round  the  world 
th^  have  become  travellers  over  for  the  fittmg  materials  for  his  sub- 
many  lands.  The  painter's  easel  has  ject,  will  not  fail  in  thoughtful  and 
been  pitched  beside  the  Dead  Sen,  elaborate  study  of  the  same  when  he 
and  in  the  echoing  streets  of  Petra,  has  them  before  him — ^he  will  infal- 
and  where  the  slippered  crowds  pass  libly  give  us  the  far-oflf  skies  and 
to  and  fro  in  Cava  Painters  have  streams  as  faithfully  as  he  renders 
sat  within  ran|»  of  shot  and  shell  at  the  habits  and  manners  of  remote 
Sebastopol,  and  even  now  the  remote  nations.  We  shaU  not  enlarge  upon 
Anstralian  rivers  are  yielding  fields  for  this  improvement  in  executive  mat- 
the  artist  The  influence  of  this  new  ters  here,  but  rather  develop  that 
life  is  overpowering  and  most  valu-  portion  of  the  subject  in  describing 
able.  The  painter  of  a  Scripture  sub-  the  more  remarkable  works  the  year 
ject  now  Bcaioely  dares  dress  his  has  produced. 
saints  and  disciples  in  the  ancient  A  sin^gular  confirmation  of  the  fact 
conventionalities  of  woollen,  or  sug-  that  this  has  been  essentially  a  year 
gest  to  us  £!gypt  and  Syria  dj  pyra^  of  progress  and  improvement  is  to  be 
mid  and  palm  alone— feeble  hieroffly-  found  in  the  circumstance  that  no 
phioB  of  idle  men ;  but  is  impelled  year  has  brought  out  so  small  a 
to  study  Syria  and  Egypt  under  number  of  works  by  artists  of  estab- 
Syrian  and  I^Tptian  skies,  and  learn  lished  reputations,  the  interest  of 
hmiself  before  ne  ventures  to  teach  the  various  exhibitions  ^which  has 
iiflL  Let  us  pause  to  consider  how  hardly  ever  been  surpasseaX  being  al- 
mat  and  significant  a  chan^  is  this,  most  entirely  sustained  by  the  strength 
Think  what  artists  must  gam  by  the  and  vigour  of  younger  and  compara- 
fliiioeri^  and  honesty  of  purpose  such  tiyely  unknown  men.  Maclise  and 
a  oouxae  indicates — how  valuable  to  Mulreadv  have  made  no  sign  (or  the 
va,  moreover,  are  the  pictures  fresh  latter  only  by  a  drawingX  Leslie  iigiu'- 
from  the  actual  land  or  their  sulject,  ed  his  reputation  by  a  single  unfortu- 
and  what  inestimable  records  such  nate  picture.  The  fio^at  pre-Rafiiaelite 
woiks  must  be  for  the  future,  as  painter,  Holman  Sunt,  has  reserved 
fiuthful  transcripts  of  the  present  his  strength  until  next  Vear.  Millais 
state  of  the  countries  of  the  painter's  haa  done  the  same.  Dyce  and  Her- 
researcL  How  grateftil  we  should  bert  have  been  engaged  on  oreat  pub- 
be  for  such  a  glimpse  of  the  streets  of  lie  works.  J.  F.  Lewis  did  not  rise 
aneient  Bome  as  the  early  Italian  above  his  ordinary  level,  although 
pietores  afibrd  us  of  medieval  Flor-  exhibiting  several  charming  pictures. 
enoe.  What  would  we  give  for  such  Of  artists  of  the  second  order.  Cope 
viewBof  Baghdad  in  £r  Iusheed*stime  has  been  far  below  the  mark ;  Elmore 
as  Lewis  has  gLven  us  of  Cairo  and  only  at  his  own  level;  Webster  the 
Constantinople  in  this  our  day.  What  same:  while  Ward  has  sunk  enor* 
should  we  luive  to  say  for  a  view  of  mously  in  public  opinion  by  his  Royal 
oldenJerusalem  as  faithful  as  Holman  commissions;  Creswick  may  be  said 
Hmt's  modem  drawings ;  and  would  to  be  at  a  standstill  In  short  the 
not  pictures  of  the  beautiful  but  ac-  only  members  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
coned  Cities  of  the  Plain  have  yielded  who  mark  progress  are  Fritk  Land- 
as  moch  for  our  admiration  as  the  seer,  Ege,  and  Hook.  Of  tne  out- 
levels  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  salt-  siders,  tne  painter  of  "the  ^pneatest 
encrusted  margin  have  won  for  the  work  of  art  of  the  age."  as  Kuskin 
latter  artist's  hsnd,  although  in  both  riffhtlv  named  "The  light  of  the 
the  mountains  of  Moab  biased  in  fiery  Worlo,''  has  gained  reputation  by  a 
Kold,  and  acure  and  purple,  whether  re-exhibition  of  that  wonderful  pic- 
u>^ing  over  the  fertile  plain  or  tiie  ture  in  a  quiet  room  apart  from  the 
waste  salt  sea.  coarse  fripperies  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
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emy; — of  another  work  by  Holtnan  about  with  yast  purple  shades;  the 
Hunt  we  Bhall  epeak  hereafter.    H.  air  is  clear,  so  that  the  masses  of  the 
O'Neil  astonished  the  world  by  a  landscape  stand  sharp  and  distinct 
fine  pathetic  work.    He  who  painted  enough.    What  is  here  by  this  road- 
'*The  Procession  of  Cimabue,"  F.  side  where  the  silence  hints  at  death  t 
Leighton,  executed  a  work  worthy  of  It  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  out-woniy 
himself,  which,  from   its  shameful  labour-bent,  and  grey,  who,  seaited  on 
position,  attracted  little  notice.  Even  that  hard  death-bed,  a  heap  of  stones^ 
more  shamefully  placed  was  a  remark-  has  sunk  to  sleep  against  the  bank, 
able  picture  t^  that  worthy  son  of  whose  shadows  wrap  his  form,  even 
Ireland,  and   marvellous  landscape  as  death  has  shrouded  up  his  soiiL 
painter,  M.  Anthony.    P.  F.  Poole,  We  need  not  stoop   to  assura  our* 
A.RA.,  painted  that  hitherto  uncon-  selves  that  he  is  dead,  for  the  rode, 
^uered  subject, '^nie  Death  of  Lear,"  hard  hands   have  relinauisbed  the 
in  a  manner  that  added  honour  to  hammer  wherewith  he  broke  this  heap 
the  head  which  conceived  "  Solomon  of  stone.    The  heap  of  stone  was  to 
Eagle."  mend  the  pathways  of  the  earth  over 
From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  which  we  go  aiiva    This  to  break 
how  few  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  was  his  duW,  and  he  has  doae  it  to 
shone  this  year,  and  yet  that  the  ex-  the  last  ^*Mort  d  champ  d*honmeur** 
hibitions  were  of  more  than  usual  was  the  jnroud  reply  of  the  Fremiet 
interest  is  an  assertion  which  none  Grenadier  de  la  France^  answeriajs 
will  deny.  The  result,  then,  was  from  for  La  Tour  D' Auvergne,  at  the  legi- 
the   works   of  men  who   had  not  ment's  muster-call ;  and  is  not  tMs 
hitherto  occupied  the  first  ranks,  and  man  dead  on  the  field  of  honour  % 
in  one  or  two  instances,  from  those  of  It  was  his  last  day,  and  he  came  oat 
others  who  this  year  appeared  for  the  to  die  like  a  good  soldier-~died  on  the 
first  time.    Above  all  m  the  first  of  heap  of  stone ;  the  last  bbw  of  his 
these  orders,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  hammer  gave  the  last  sound  thut 
place  H.  Wallis,  whose  '^Chatterton"  broke  the  stiUness  of  the  scene.    Let 
18  so  popular.    That  faint  suspicion  not  our  voices  break  it,  for  therewith 
of  meloorame  which  darkened  the  all  earth  and  sky  bear  witness  of  re- 
merits  of  this  otherwise  admirable  proof  that  he  should  liave  died  alone 
picture,  was  in  the  unnamed  but  popu-  and  upon  that  cold  death-bed.    The 
larly  designated  "  Dead  Labourer,"  artist  quotes  from  Sartor  Bemrtus 
562,  Royal  Academy,  totally  absent,  this   passage  :  —  *^  Haidlv-^ntreated 
Indeed   this   was  emphatically  the  brother !     For  us  was  thy  back  ao 
greatest  work  of  the  year,  and  com-  bent ;  for  us  were  thy  straidit  limha 
parable  in  many  respects  with  the  and  fingers  so  deformed  :  thou  wert 
noblest  pictures  former  years  have  our  conscript^  on  whom  the  lot  ieU, 
brought  forth.    It  was  infinitely  pa-  and   fighting   our  battles  wert  so 
thetic,  what  younjg  ladies  call  *^ugly,"  marred.    For  in  thee,  too,  lay  a  Qod- 
and,  therefore,  did  not  please  idlers;  created  form,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
but  all  thoughtful  men  recognised  in  imfolded  ;  encrusted  must  it  stand 
this  work  the  manifestations  of  that  with  the  thick  ^adhesions  and  deface- 
spirit,  which  working  of  late  amongst  ments  of  labour ;  and  thy  body,  Uke 
artists,  is  doing  so  much  to  elevate  thy  soul,  was  not  to  know  freedom." 
the  art  into  an  intellectual  pursuit —       This  was  his  fate,  and  thus  he  died 
a  pursuit  of  grave  purposes  and  high  alone.    No  one  came  to  say  that  his 
intent,  in  practising  which  an  intel-  labour  might  cease ;  not  even  a  voice 
lectual  man  may  feel  that  art  is  really  was  utter^  for  him ;  it  seemed  Ids 
"work,"  and  not  jangleurie,  but  a  guard  was  never  to  be  n^eved,  so 
field  that  after  long  centuries  of  fal-  death  relieved  him.    Since  thra  tiie 
low,  comes  again  under  the  plough  of  sun  went  down,  and  the  dqrand  land 
earnest-hearted  men,  whose  intellec-  erew  calm  and  still :  for  wwe  not  the 
tual  muscles  may  thrive  in  the  manful  day's  labour  and  tnis  man's  laboiir 
labour.  The  frame  of  this  picture  bore  done  together  1  Time  passed,  and  no 
the  inscription.  "Now  is  done  the  one  came.  So  profound  the  silence  is, 
long  day's  work,"  and  this  the  sub-  and  had  been  so  long  maintained,  that 
ject  illustrated.    The  method  of  it  a  stoat  has  crept  forth  from  his  nest, 
was  this.     The  mm  has  long  gone  and,  grown  confident,  keeps  post  upon 
down,  and  gathering  evening  glooms  the  dead  man's  foot,  glancmg  at  us 
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with  ipttAling  eye  aakaat  Even  in  the  miserable  gipsy  woman.  This  was 
oar  presence  the  obscene  creature  one  of  the  most  genuine  touches  of  na- 
dominates  tJie  body  oi  the  man.  But  tiure  Mr.  Frith  has  ever  produced,  and 
there  IB  more  aboye,  where  a  wide  filnr  would  almost  redeem  acres  of  frip- 
ofgoldengreen  deepening  in  thezenitn  pery  and  tinsel  Our  special  regard, 
to  purple-olack  of  purest  hue.  sweeps  moreover,  must  be  given  to  evidences 
a  broad  mass  of  lighted  dark  on  to  of  pros^ess  in  an  artist's  work.  Now 
the  horizon.  There  the  solemn  "even-  tlie  "Dead  Labourer ''  was  m  every 
ing  buid"  of  cloud  lies  awfully  stilL  sense  a  greater  work  than  "  Chatter- 
resting  upon  and  screening  a  far-off  ton/'  while  the  "Derby  Day"  was 
land  of  mysterious  hills,  from  which  superior  in  no  re«pect  but  quantity  to 
a  river,  with  varying  silver  gleam,  the  "  Kamsgate  Sands"  of  two  years 
poors  broadly  down  beneath  the  sky  ago.  In  execution,  too,  the  comparison 
of  evening,  where  all  things  fade  into  holds  the  same,  it  Deing  impossible 
BJ^t,  and  foTgetfulnssB,  and  p^ice.  to  criticise  the  latter  as  a  truthful 

The  executive  merits  of  this  picture  representation,  on  scientific  princi- 

are  as  remarkable  as  is  the  thought  pies,  of  broad  sunlight — as  witness 

and  intdlectual  power  developed.    It  only  the  colour  of  the  shadows  and 

la  a  druna  of  one  act :  of  plot,  armed  the  grass  at  foot }  while  in  the  former 

witJi  the  sharpest  pauios, — ^a  faculty  the  very  obscunties  of  the  shadows 

essentially  noble,  if  not  the  noblest  showed  within  them  a  thoughtful 

of  aU.     A  drama  of  one  act  it  is,  and  masterly  knowledge  of  the  truth 

wherein  the  unities  have  been   as  of  nature,  as  might  be  seen  where 

strictly  observed  as  in  a  perfect  Gre-  the  hedge-tops  came  warmly  tinted 

cian  pUy ;  all  things  tending  to  one  against  the  sky,  in  the  colour  of  the 

purpose  with  signincant  ana  terrible  lumps  of  the  heap  of  ston^  and  skil- 

force  that  could  not  fail  to  make  ful  gradations  of  the  sky  itself. 

the  deepest  impression  upon  any  one  Art  is  clearlv  growing  grave  and 

oapalJe  of  reoeiving  an  impression  sad,  "sicklied  o  er  with  the  pale  cast 

at  all  of  thought,"  when  we  have  to  rank 

A  perfect  antithesis  to  this  might  so  many  of  the  years  great jproduc- 
be  found  in  Frith's  deservedly  popu-  Uons  as  of  tragic  quality.  Tnis  our 
larworliL  "TheDerby  Day,"— "The  mx)gress  must  necessarily  do  when 
Dead  Laboorer."  being,  so  tospeak,  an  Mr.  Egg's  triptich  comes  under  re- 
apoti^eosis  of  the  divine  institution  view,  to  be  followed  with  "Eastward 
of  work."— and  one,  if  rightly  read.  Ho  1"  (O'NeUX  and  the  ^'Death  of  Cor- 
not  wholly  sad ;  wmle  "  The  Derby  delia,"  by  Poole.  The  central  com- 
Day "  was  an  apotheosis  of  the  human  partment  of  E^s  picture  was  named 
insfeitution  of  play  and  folly,  and  in  ^Tast,"  its  wmgs,  each,  "Present," 
itielf  fsr  from  wholly  gay.  To  enter  the  latter  being  of  simultaneous  ac- 
into  a  description  of  this  picture  will  tion.  The  first  showed  how  a  hus- 
be  superfluous,  an  hundred  pens  band,  gaining  knowledge  of  his  wife's 
having  done  it ;  let  it  be  bnefly  shame,  and  returning  suddenly,  con- 
stateiC  then,  that  it  was  a  n>lendid  fronts  her  with  his  evidence,  a  letter. 
yinstratMMi  of  the  gieat  English  sa-  Prone  she  lies  before  us,  ner  rigid 
iumalia,  I^[»om  Baces,  the  varied  fingers  interlocked  above  her  head, 
humoan  and  inn  of  which  could  wlule  her  face  grovels  on  the  ear- 
hardly  have  found  a  more  perfect  pet,  and  the  stiff  limbs  quiver  with 
representation  thim  is  given  m  the  agony  and  grief.  Her  house  was  a 
innumerable  incidents  depicted  oa  the  happy  home  before  the  sinful  demon 
eanvBA  ClMata^  dupes,  bullies,  guUs,  came,  for  two  children  are  erecting 
and  all  the  frequenters  of  that  motley  card-castles  in  the  back^und,  ana 
eourae,  were  to  be  found  there.  Ex-  are  onlv  startled  by  their  mother's 
tnordinary  as  it  is,  we  are  compelled,  heavy  fall  Their  faces  are  charm- 
never^eless,  to  rank  it  immeasurably  ingly  innocent,  and  the  surprise  there- 
beneath  the  preceding,  for  the  same  upon  has  not  Vet  grown  to  miseiy  of 
reason  thatone  would  place  anobletra-  knowledfle.  But  the  husband's  soul 
gedj  beneath  a  sparkling  French  pe-  is  full  of  horror,  as  he  sits  looking 
iUe  eomeeUe^  however  brilliant  Not  outwards,  with  unrecQgnising  eyes  of 
^t  it  is  entirdy  without  pathos,  as  in  blank  expression:  overwhelmed  and 
that  incident  of  the  him^y  acrobat's  broken-hearted  as  he  is,  even  beyond 
pupil-girl  fondling  the  wailing  child  of  anger,  and  far  from  violence,  he  sees 
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the  dire  result  of  all,  and  recocnises  expressed.  There  umttch good  cofeor 
with  UB  what  was  then  the  niture  throughout  this  portion,  to  which  our 
UDto  him,  but  is  with  us  the  "  pre-  limits  will  not,  however,  permit  par- 
sent"  of  the  other  portions  of  the  ticular  reference.  The^  all  showed 
picture.  He  is  in  neither  of  them,  considerable  advance  m  solidttr  of 
aead,  doubtless,  for  on  the  one  side  is  execution,  such  as  would  rank  toein 
a  poor  garret  wnere  the  children,  now  amongst  the  most  hopeful  of  progrea- 
almost  women,  are  praying  by  their  sive  works  yet  seen, 
bedside,  the  room  all  the  while  filled  Mr.  CNeil's  ''Eastward  Ho T  wia 
with  cold,  purey  moonlight,  shining  of  simpler  order  of  subjedt,  and  not 
through  the  window.  Tnoy  nray,  it  exceptmg  even  Wallis*  picture,  ex- 
may  1^  for  her  whom  we  see  nere  in  hibited  a  sreater  advance  on  fonaer 
the  third  division.  This  is  a  moon-  works  by  tne  painter.  It  was  a  huge 
light  also,  and  the  identity  of  the  stride  to  get  out  of  the  somewhat 
luminary's  position  marks  the  time  in  sickly  sentimentalities  of  these  to  the 
both  as  simultaneous.  She  shines  heartful  plainness  of  that  parting  of 
steadfastlv  and  lovelily^  making  holy  soldiers  and  their  wives  by  the  side 
the  sordid  scene,  for  it  is  the  foul  and  of  that  black-holled  transport  going 
miry  river-bank,  where  the  dark,  dank  to  India.  A  number  of  tearnil  women 
caverns  of  the  Adelphi  arches  open  descend  the  ship's  ladder  into  a  boat 
on  the  fetid  mud.  Drawn  back,  and  alongside ;  infinitely  pathetic  was  the 
half  visible  in  the  garish  ghure  of  a  action  of  one  who,  absolutely  Minded 
gas-lamp,  is  the  wretched  mother,  with  tears,  holds  ont  a  hetttatms 
huddling  under  her  unwomanly  rags  hand  for  help,  and,  absorbed  in  grief, 
a  third  mfant  child,  upon  whom  the  thinks  little  of  security.  This  was  a 
curse  is  to  fall  of  father  and  mother's  fine,  solidly  painted  PJctmre  of  Ihe 
crime.  Sad  and  terrible  is  all  this,  highest  promise.  ''The  Death  of 
the  reader  will  say,  but  it  is  neverthe-  Cordelia,^  by  P.  F.  Poole,  A.&A., 
less  full  of  su^estive  thought,  not  to  which  we  have  jost  alluded,  wis 
morbid  nor  without  inspiritiugs  of  a  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pie- 
better  end,  so  deep  ana  earnest  has  turee  of  the  year.  Gordelia  lies  dead 
the  artist's  pathos  been.  The  moon  upon  the  ground  supported  in  the 
makes  lovely  even  the  horrid  shores,  arms  of  one  of  the  mourners,  while 
and  in  her  sweet  light  the  miry  build-  Lear,  in  an  extacy  of  grief,  prtaws 
ings  and  lofty  towers  on  the  further  her  cold,  dead  hand  to  his  a^ 
bank  are  ss  palaces  of  another  world;  bosom  with  a  tremuloos  artKNi 
even  the  mournful  river  shows  a  track  which  was  inexpressibly  affeciiniL 
of  silver,  as  a  road  of  refientanoe  and  more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  point  of 
path  to  higher  things.  The  slimy  design  in  the  whole  exhibitioii.  The 
piles  are  lustrous  in  her  light,  and  heaa  of  Edgar,  also,  who  is  seen  Icaa- 
there  is  rest  and  silence  over  all  ing  forwarcT  inquiringly,  was  remark- 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  ablyfineL  ''Count  Pans  finding  Jnliei 
how,  in  both  Wallis'  and  Egg's  pic-  dead,"  by  F.  Leighton,  was  a  aiagn- 
tures,  the  Urge  sympathies  of  the  larly  solid  work,  full  of  dramatic  m- 
artists  have  brought  them  to  the  same  tcrcst  and  power,  and  in  colour  eichi- 
conclusion:  the  suggested  rest  after  biting  some  valuaolc  beauties.  Thoas 
toil,  and  the  Christian  promiM)  of  for-  who  admired  BCr.  Hook's  splendid 
givencss  on  repentance  of  the  guilty,  landscape  figure  picture  of  last  year, 
Tliese  are  the  concluMions  to  which  could  hardly  €sil  to  be  delighted  with 
they  have  reached  through  l)oth  the  "The  Coast  Boy  gathering  Eggs,** 
painful  subjects,  on  whicli  who  shall  showing  a  boy  suspended  mr  a  rope 
say  that  the  means  thev  have  em-  over  the  edge  of  a  difl^  while  round 
ployed,  or  rather  the  roaa  thev  have  about  him  flew  the  screaming  gidK 
taken,  is  morbid  or  unnatural  t  In  and  far  below  the  deep  Uue-green  of 
Egg's  pictures,  despite  a  slight  evi-  the  sea  lay  in  a  vast  ripple  to  the 
dence  of  haste  in^  tne  third  portion,  horiaon,  over  which  the  mug,  thfai 
there  are  high  merits  of  execution  ana  lines  of  foam  crept  brightly  tumbling 
design.  The  drawing  of  the  wife's  in  the  sunlight,  while  ben^lh,  at  the 
figure^  an  intricate  and  difficult  feat  cliff's  foot,  the  ocean's  mafgia  broke 
of  foreshortening,  was  extremely  fine,  in  a  belt  of  snowy  breakera  The  ae- 
and  the  whole  terrible  agony  of  her  tion  of  the  suspended  boy  was  ax- 
mind  could  not  have  beenmore  finely  tremely  fine ;  hia  feet  being  left  lo 
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hang  below  die  rope,  seemed  to  be  andezquisiteharmonjof  colour.  Mark 
feeling  out  instinctively  for  a  rest,  Anthony,  to  whom  we  have  referred 
the  toes  ei^Mmding  themselves  with  as  an  honour  to  Ireland,  produced,  in 
an  uncertam  grasping  motion  that  our  opinion,  the  most  perfect  land- 
was  highly  Bu^estive  of  the  bov]s  scape  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
dangerous  position.  Another  of  this  "  Twilight,"  No.  1014.  A  creeping 
artist's  pictures  illustrated  Proverbs  stream  traverses  a  level  country,  while 
xviL  6,  ^'Children's  children  are  the  a  heavy  boat  sends  a  long  ripple 
crown  of  old  men ;  and  the  eloiy  of  athwart  its  glittering  surface.  Its 
children  are  their  fathers.  The  surface  shines  beneath  the  still  deep 
landscape  background  to  this  was  a  evening  sky,  and  reflects  its  fast  pur- 
marvellous  piece  of  truthful  painting,  pling  tmts  and  the  young  moon's  ^im- 
thoroughlv  English  in  character,  ana  mermg  lisht ;  it  reflects  also  the  mtri- 
remarkable  for  extreme  brilliancv  and  cate  bougns  of  some  gigantic  elms  and 
Tariety  of  colour.  So  remarkable  willows,  whose  foliage  catches  the 
was  it  in  this  respect  that  all  the  latest  scarlet  gleams  of  the  sunlight 
neighbouring  landscapes  faded  before  This  picture  was  remarkable  for  the 
it  The  subject  was  a  field  labourer  poetic  feeUns  with  which  the  artist 
pla^ring  with  a  child,  while  the  mother  had  employed  his  profound  knowledge 
lo^  on  delighted  at  the  little  one's  of  nature,  so  that  one  might  almost 
flambols,  ana  the  ffrandsire  snaps  his  expect  to  see  the  li^ht  on  the  trees 
fingers  gleefully.  Mr.  Hook  is  a  mas-  ascend  higher  and  higher,  as  the  sun 
ter  of  colour,  and  these  two  pictures  sank  and  left  the  moon  in  undisturbed 
were  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  possession  of  the  sky. 
very  first  rank  for  that  admirable  Amonff  those  painters  to  whom  the 
quality ',  they  were  both  apt  and  pro-  highest  honour  is  due  stands  almost 
per  lessons  on  that  invaluable  rule,  pre-eminent  W.  Holman  Hunt,  whose 
that  fine  colour  lies  in  the  display  of  single  work,  displayed  this  vear  at  the 
intense  variety  in  unity — ^that  is,  that  Winter  Exhibition,  meritea  the  very 
lesson  which  we  learn  from  nature  her-  highest  admiration.  It  was  entitled 
self,  who  has  made  up  the  bluest  sky  "  Fairli^t  Downs — Sunlight  on  the 
of  a  thousand  tints,  each  inch  differ-  Sea."  One  of  those  pure  grey  lu^y 
ing  from  the  other,  and  shown  us  in  days  that  mark  early  autumn :  the 
eveiy  field  and  every  bank  of  foliage  scene,  a  view  from  the  lofty  downs  of 
the  most  perfect  diversity  of  greens :  Sussex,  looking  through  the  rap  of  a 
the  sea  in  the  first-named  picture  was  distant  glen  on  to  the  seiL     Tne  sea 

Srofoandly  true  in  this  respect,  the  bears  a  long  track  of  the  sun's  light 
ollow  of  each  wave  bore  reflexions,  upon  it,  but  subdued  with  the  most 
and  lights,  and  darbs  of  eveiv  tint  of  exquisite  tenderness  into  the  softest 
the  beautiful  blue-green ;  and  here  we  deucacy  of  lustre,  so  that  an  opaline 
saw,  that  over  theT>ack  of  the  waves,  grey  brilliancy,  or  tender  raoiance, 
so  to  speak,  beneath  u&  the  reflexion  of  shone  about  it  Overhead  the  fairest 
the  distent  sky  was  auo  discoverable,  clouds  hung  ineffably  soft  and,  what 
Nor  did  tiie  figures  lack  truth  and  was  a  remarkable  proof  ot  the  extra- 
feminine  beauty  of  character,  such  ordinary  observing  power  of  this  great 
as  should  m^e  them  fitting  to  have  painter,  the  mist  rendered  these  beau- 
place  in  such  gloriously  painted  land-  tiful  clouds  sli^htlv  prismatic  and  gave 
flcuws.  a  most  exquisite  beauty  through  the 
while  on  the  subject  of  intense  diaphanous  veil  it  hung  about  them, 
variety  of  colour,  we  may  introduce  The  cloud-shadows  that  fell  on  to  the 
the  works  of  that  master  of  homely-  subdued  sparkling  sea  were  deUciously 
life-painting,  William  Hunt,  who  at  fine  in  colour.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
theexhibitionoftheOldWater-Colour  downsthemselves  looked  darker  to  the 
Society  disp Wed  many  of  his  most  eve,  because  that  was  impressed  with 
chanmng  stumea  One  of  these  was  the  full  light  upon  the  sea  itself.  Iliis 
a  viewoT  lUchmond  Hill,  an  admira-  was  a  most  noble  point  made  by  the 
ble  work  ',  another,  of  perhaps  more  artist,  so  to  graduate  his  tints  that  all 
8trikingquidities,was"  Fungi,  where-  should  keep  a  place  in  perfect  unison 
in  a  plant  of  proudest  crimson-scarlet  and  yet  to  render  a  just  account  of 
lay  like  a  broken  jewel  amongst  some  each  portion  of  the  scene  represented, 
green  moss  and  ly^  leaves.  Here-  Here  was  another,  and  more  remark- 
m  was  perfect  inutation  of  texture  aUe  and  valuable  (becwise  more  deU- 
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cate  and  subtle)  example  of  the  piac-  ing  force fora  dreadful  tumoltaB  they 

tice  to  which  we  have  previously  re-  came  rolling  in  long  angry  reaches  into 

ferred  with  emphasis — that  of  employ-  a  little  cove»  and  strove  to  climb  the 

ing  intense  variety  in  unitv  of  colour,  shore  laboriously,  but  in  a  way  thai 

aa  was  remarked  of  Hook  a  pictures,  would,  it  was  evident,  soon  be  terribly 

Hunt,  however,  far  transcended  Hook,  wrathfiiL 

representing  as  he  did  a  most  difficult  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  the  only 
phase  of  nature,  such  as,  except  pro-  one  of  the  R  A.s  of  long  standing  who 
bably  bv  Turner,  was  never  even  at-  came  out  with  strength  this  year, 
tempted,  and  by  Turner  himself  with  His  moetremarkaUe  jNnoductionswere 
asuocess  by  no  means  comparable  with  a  large  cartoon  drawing,  in  coloured 
his.  This  was  particularly  observable  chalks,  of  Highland  deer,  styled  **  Deer 
in  the  place  where  the  angle  or  crest  Stalking,"  (800^  R  A.) ;  ''The  Inlaid 
of  the  distant  glen  broke  down  to  the  and  the  Magpie,"  (180,  R  A.),  an  il- 
sea  level :  here  the  colour  was  of  the  lustration  of  the  old  tale,  pleased  no 
most  exquisite  description  imaginable,  less  than  this ;  although  the  painting 
the  soft  light  that  seems  to  hang  about  of  a  cow  therein  was  quite  equal  to 
semi-opaquejewel8,suchaa  turquoises  anvthing  yet  from  his  hand,  yet  the 
and  pearlB,  being  the  only  ima^  we  hides  in  the  former  picture  were  some- 
can  offer  as  a  susgestion  by  which  to  thing  as  perfect  as  thev  were  unusual 
g've  an  idea  of  the  perfectly  ineffable  in  the  material  employed.  David 
)au1y  of  its  execution.  Cox  is  another  veteran,  who,  if  he  did 
Another  admirable  picture  of  the  not  surpass  himself,  did,  nevertheless, 
sea  was  by  H.  Moore,  Roval  Aca-  in  his  contributions  to  the ''Old Water 
d^smy,  167.  "A  White  Calm  after  Colour,"  maintain  a  well-eame4  and 
Thunder  Snowers,"  where  a  beautiful  solid  reputation.  F.  W.  Qeorge,  a 
effect  was  very  exquisitely  painted,  nom  de  gturfe  of  a  famous  and  noble 
This  was  a  little  work  that  received  historical  artist,  a  painter  of  the  very 
scarcely  any  notice,  but  from  it  alone  highest  rank  and  most  singular  talent, 
we  should  augur  far  higher  of  the  gave  an  example  how  a  man  of  intel- 
painter  than  his  mwe  ambitious  lect  can  paint  portraits,  in  those  of 
efforts  at  other  exhibitions  would  lead  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  and  Miss  Senior, 
us  to  do,  although  there  were  marks  (142, 167,  R  A.). 
of  great  promise  in  some  of  them.  A  man  may  evince  superior  feeling 
Mr. T.  Danby,  A.R  A.,  has  been  known  and  talent  in  an  etching  to  that  whi£ 
for  many  years  as  an  imaginative  he  has  before  done  even  in  painting 
landscape  painter,  whose  imagination  itself.  Of  this  two  presnant  examples 
sometimes  ran  away  with  his  know-  may  be  noticed:  Mr.  F.  Smallffeld  naa 
ledge  of  simple  natural  truth,  so  that  got  a  reputation,  in  a  small  way,  for 
impossible  effects  were  often  the  re-  pictures  of  small  subjects,  boys'  heads, 
suits ;  but  this  year  he  has  contrived  eirls  playing  with  cats,  and  soforth ; 
to  combine  the  hisheet  qualities  of  but  no  one  suspected  mm  of  possess- 
impressiveness  and  poetical  feeling  ing  the  slightest  element  ol  tn^'c 
with  the  most  literal  and  exquisite  power;  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  senes 
truth  of  colour,  of  effect,  and  of  detail  of  etchings  made  to  illustrate  Hood's 
The  picture  to  which  we  allude  was  Poems,  by  the  Junior  Etching  Club^ 
oallea  "  The  Smuggler's  Cave,"  (239,  brought  out  this  latent  gift ;  and  his 
R  A.) — a  stormy  evening  setting  on  a  illustration  to  the  "  Ode  to  the  Moon," 
rocky  coasts  while  the  blood-red  sun  was  full  of  depth  of  feelins  and  poe- 
goes  down  behind  heavy  and  purple  try,  and  not  less  remarkable  for  aeli- 
racks  of  doud  far  out  at  sea.  These  cacy  and  breadth  of  execution.  The 
elements  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  other  example  occurred  in  Mr.  Arthur 
are,  the  reader  will  say,  common  J.  Lewis,  a  young  landscape  painter 
enough;  but  not  common,  however,  of  growing  reputation,  who  illustrated 
was  tne  beautiful  iridescence  of  pale  the  "  Ode  to  Autumn,"  by  a  view  of 
pearl  tint  which  the  faint  weak  light  moonlight  over  a  still  lake,  when  the 
of  the  struggling  moon  cast  into  the  sky  was  as  level  and  as  still,  but  for 
sky,  throwing  a  pallor  that  was  inex-  tJie  slow  passage  of  some  islands  of 
pressiblv  temUe  in  its  sweetness,  like  white  fire-like  clouds  across  its  depths, 
oeauty  looking  on  death,  when  the  The  brilliancy  of  the  colour  of  these 
pure  silver  light  fell  on  the  hither  clouds  was  really  a  marvellous  achieve- 
sides  of  the  waves  that  seemed  ^ther-  ment  in  etching,  and  showed  how 
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iBueh  might  be  done  witli  that  some-  qualities  :  they  were  incidents  in 
what  ne^ected  inBtniment  the  needla  school-sirl  lifa  The  one,  '* Don't  cry — 
Mr.  R(X98itter  illustrated  ^'Eugene  have  a  bite  ofmy  apple/' showed  how 
Aram"  in  the  same  series,  in  a  man-  a  dunce  of  a  girl,  sent  again  to  learn 
ner  that  deserred  the  highest  praise  her  forgotten  lesson,  sits  blubbering 
and  admiration,  so  much  so  that  we  in  her  chair,  the  tears  running  down 
almost  doubt  if  his  success  therein  is  a  rather  dirty'  face,  and  carefully  rub- 
not  the  most  notable  mark  of  pro-  bed  in  with  duty  fingers — ^to  her  comes 
gresB  in  the  highest  department  of  the  an  afieetionate  companion,  to  admin- 
art  dedois  that  the  year  has  brought  ister  consolation  in  feminine  i^shion. 
forth.  I^ot  that  we  compare  them  bv  embracing  the  weeping  culprit  and 
with  WaTlis's  work;  but  in  the  latter  offering  solid  sympathy,  m  the  shape 
case  the  artist  was  well  known  and  of  of  a  bitten  apple,  which  is  presented 
some  experience,  whereas  in  the  for-  to  the  one  eye  visible  of  her  distressed 
raer,  some  mere  boyish  attempts  were  friend.  The  expression  of  this  one  eye 
all  that  could  be  coupled  with  the  was  the  cynosure  of  the  picture,  its 
name.  A  seeond  remarkable  young  apple-biting  look  was  really  inimit- 
man  is  Simeon  Solomon,  brother  of  aole,  showing  fully  how  successful  the 
the  well-known  A.  Solomon,  a  youth  rude  consolation  was  likely  to  be. 
of  sixteen,  who  with  a  picture  at  the  The  companion  picture,  styled  "  Pro- 
R  A.  and  two  drawings  at  the  Winter  tection,"  showed  how  the  patroness  has 
Exhibition,  showed  that  a  new  star  brought  the  object  of  her  regard  to 
was  about  to  appear ;  deformed,  how-  the  schoolmistress,  with  an  assurance 
ever,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  with  crot-  that  the  difficult  task  has  been  mas- 
chet&in  execution  that  a  little  time  tered.  Beyond  all  comicality  was  the 
will  clear  away.  look  of  the  hopeful  pupil,  whose  shock 
But  the  most  remarkable  man  of  head  of  hair,  rubbed  up  in  her  tear- 
all,  amongst  these  juveniles,  is  T.  ful  parorfsm,  stood  horrent  on  her 
Morten,  three  of  whose  pictures,  at  head,  while  her  red  eyes  flamed  with 
the  Portland  Gallery,  gave  delightful  a  new  hope,  mixing  with  the  recollec- 
promise  of  a  new  humourist  painter  tions  of  former  punishment  and  dis- 
of  the  most  singular  power.  Tne  first  grace.  The  besetting  fault  of  these 
^  Painting  from  Nature  out  of  Doors,'  •  pictures  was  an  offensive  greenness  i  n 
543,  showed  the  miseries  of  a  devoted  the  flesh,  but  otherwise  the  colour  of 
painter  who  studies  direct  from  nature  them  was  strikingly  good — ^in  the  re- 
nerself.  He  had  pitched  his  easel  in  pentant  pupil's  dress  of  deep  blue  was 
a  aeanside  village,  and  soon  became  placed  a  bright  orange  marigold  flower 
surrounded  with  the  amphibious  popu-  with  such  skilful  apposition  as  to  ren- 
lation.  One  old  woman  with  uplifted  der  the  whole  work  valuable  for  sci- 
bands  and  motherly  face  talks  to  him  entific  tinting, 
vehemently;  a  cub  of  a  boy  whistles  With  these  must  end  our  remarks 
his  loudest  in  his  ear ;  a  fisherman  on  those  pictures  wherein  the  artists 
itNirs  to  a  far-off  comrade  to  come  and  have  either  so  improved  as  to  become 
look;  a  wretched,  dirty  brat  bawls  in  almost  new  men,  which,  with  few  ex- 
an  agony  of  fear  and  anger,  because  ceptions,  has  been  the  nile  in  the  for- 
fae  has  sat  down  upon  ana.  of  course,  mer  part  of  our  subject,  or  where  new 
upset  the  hapless  painters  bottle  of  men  nave  actually  appeared,  as  in  the 
vehicle ;  anotner  plays  with  his  foot,  case  of  T.Morten  and  bimeon  Solomon, 
two  horrid  girls  have  stuck  themselves  After  these  follow  those  works  by 
right  in  the  way  of  his  view,  and  stare  imnters  of  already  established  repu- 
with  astonishing  vigour.  The  poor  tation,  who  have  sustained  the  same 
student  himself,  fairly  out  of  his  wits  and  ^ven  interest  to  the  various 
with  their  annc^ances,  bends  over  his  exhibitions.  Mr.  J.  Philhjp,  A.RA., 
work,  trembling  with  passion,  and  sent  seven  pictures  to  the  Koyal  Aca- 
¥ery  likely,  to  judge  by  his  expree-  demy:  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
sion,  to  assault  the  whole  group  and  was  tne  '*  Dying  Gontrabandista,"  a 
nm  a-muck  through  the  village.  The  scene  of  Spanish  life,  a  work  vciy 
character  and  design  of  lul  these  remarkable  for  dramatic  power,  and 
^ures  was  very  admirably  rendered,  although  rather  over-loaded,  coarse, 
Nor  were  the  other  two  pictures,  by  and  opaque  in  colour,  still  very  vigor- 
the  same  painter  and  in  the  same  ex-  ous  and  bold  in  that  cjuality  as  it  was 
hihitioB,  less  remarkable  for  these  in  design  and  tnithful  expre^ion. 
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Mr.  Phillip's  other  paintiD ss  were  ex-  tremely  fi^ood ;  his  beaTy-weighted  «je* 

clusivelyofSpanitih  life,  and  diflplaved  lids  speaking  exhaustian  and  weari'* 

the  same  excellencies  united  with  a  ness  under  the  tedium  of  long  oon* 

highlv   successful   representation  of  finement ;  the  disposition  of  his  limba 

female  beauty  and   character  of  a  spoke  the  lassitude  of  sickness  wrlL 

aoniewhat  sultry  order.    From  these  Altogether,  this  little  work  would 

subjects  to  one  of  a  high  religious  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  its 

theme,  embodying  great  imaginative  class ;  and,  indeed,  Webstar  s  execn- 

power,  is  a  long  step,  but  one  we  must  tion  looked  weak  and  pallid  besida 

take  for  the  sake  of  that  connexion  it;  and  we  could  not  but  nrefer  the 

which  exists  in  contrast  and  direct  conception  of  character  by  Mr.  Clark 

^  contrarieties,"  as  Shakespeare  and  to  that  by  the  Royal  Academician  as 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  say.    To  Arthur  being  more  tender  and  sympathetic, 

Hughes,  painter  of  ^*  April  Love,"  let  fuller  of  suggestiveness — so  to  s|)e«kt 

US  then  turn ;  he  sent  to  the  Academv  and  less  obvious  and  limited  in  lUtia- 

a  picture  of  the  Nativitv,  a  work  full  trative  and  appositive  matter,  tndi* 

<»  exquisite  spirit  and  delicate  exeeu-  eating  an  altogether  huver  man  at 

tion*    The  virgin  kneels  to  her  son,  work.    This  artist's  ^  Side  ChUd"  of 

lying  in  the  arms  of  an  angel,  a  group  last  year,  and  a  little  picture  this  year, 

of  angels  are  gathered  round,  tnem-  at  the  British  Institution,  well  sup- 

selves  visible^  and  rendering  visible  ported  our  view  of  his  character.  Tne 

the  surrounding  objects  by  the  soft  first  appeared  impressively  at  the  lat- 

radiance  that  emanates  from  them,  ter  exhibition  with  **  The  Dead  Bab- 

Nobly  beautiful  were  the  faces  of  the  bit,"  the  great  promise  of  which  work 

angels,  and  holily  beautiful  was  the  has,  we  are  happy  to  say,  been  more 

expression  and  action  of  the  Virgin.  than  sustainea  by  those  since  pro- 

The  domestic  subjects  which  will  duced.     That  solidity  of  executioD 

come  into  this  section  of  our  theme  are  which   Webster  wanted    has    here 

few,  for  although  there  were  very  many  been  supplied ;  and  we  have,  beside^ 

good  works  of  that  class,  yet  those  the  other  superiorities  of  design  ana 

of  highest  merit  were  not  numerous,  feeling. 

J.  Campbell,  of  Liverpool,  sent  a  pic-  Mr.  Carl  Haag,   whose  efiecttva 

ture  to  the  Society  of  British  ArtiHts'  water-colour  paintings  have  gained 

Exhibition,  an  oasis  in  a  horrid  de-  him  great   reputation,  appean^  in 

aert  of  conventional  stupidity  and  force  with  a  splendid  drawing  of  % 

trash,  which,  although  most  offen-  young  lady's  head,  styled  the  ^  Biir- 

■ively  careless  in  execution,  displayed,  germeister  s  Tochter  of  Saltzhurg"  (i3» 

nevertheless,  much  strong  dramatic  O.W.C)*  which  for  conception  waa 

Erer.   *^  The  Wife's  Remonstrance"  infinitely  superior  to  the  somewhat 

I)  showed  a  wife  entreating  a  ruf-  meretricious  works  he  had  hitherto 

hr  poacher  to  abandon  that  way  brought  forth,  some  of  which  indeed 

of  life :  there  was  a  fine,  rude,  eloquent  accompanied  this  at  that  exhibitioii. 

Mssion  on  her  care-worn  and  squalid  There  was  a  fine  feeling  for  colour 

face  that  remains  in  one's  memorv  evinced  in  the  emplujrment  of  a  gray 

with  singular  force;  the    husband,  tone   in    this   womsji's   head    that 

also,  was  finelv  conceived— a  hard-  showed  how  well  the  artist  could  both 

hearted,  stupid  brute,  whose  shame  olxicrve  and  represent    Bir.  Thomaa 

covered  itself  with  indignation  at  his  SutcliH'e,  a  hmasoane  painter  of  Leeda» 

partner  s  words,  to  which  he  could  st^nt  a  study  to  the  riew  Water-CoIonr 

not  refuse  conviction,  althuuKh  ob-  Society,  which  for  genuine  truth  of 

atinate  antfr^r  kept  him  in  the  old  vile  nature  was  unsurpassed  in  that  fear* 

ooorsa    This  was  a  finely-cimceived  fully  inane  and  feeble  display  of  me- 

picture,  marred  by  uniiardonahle  Hins  dicx^re  works.    This  was  numbered 

of  bad  drawing  and  want  of  fini^^h.  1 10,  styled  ^  Light  and  Sliade,''  being 

Mr.  J.  Clark's  httle  picture,  *'  The  a  sunli'^^ht  eflfect  of  a  sultry  day  when 

Doctor's  Viiiit"  (b9,  RA),  reprem'ut-  the  nky  bore  clouds  of  heavy  purpla. 

ing  a  Dhysioinn  s  viHit  to  a  dclic^ite  This  was  an  unambitious  little  |>ic- 

boy^  wno  lit»8  l>ack  laniriiitlly  in  a  tare,  but  one  which  we  venture  to 

chair,  behind  whii'h  stands  the  nunie,  predict  will  do  its  |iainter  more  cmlit 

listening  with  professional  intercMt  to  than  its  more  popular,  because  mora 

the  dialogue  between  the  others.  The  showy,  oompaniona 

boy's  face  and  expression  were  ex*  We  have  bareljf  room  to  nolo  a 
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landMape  by  Yicskt  Cole,  at  the ''  Bri-  Colour  Society  does  repeat  himaelf  in 

tiah Artists* "(sad misnomer), entitled  the  most  flagrant  manner,  and  tlie 

'^The  Biartyr's  HilL  GuUdford,"  a  poverty  of  intelligenoe  often  found 

▼ery  admirable  stuay  from  nature,  m  his  pictures  hitherto  has  become 

Boearius  (we  believe  a  young  concrete  and  ordinaiy. 

kdy)  sent  to  the  RA.  a  little  thing  Here  let  us  conclude  our  report  of 
whose  minute  execution  and  extreme  the  progress  of  art  for  the  year  with 
fidelity  were  marvellous.  This  was  the  nope  that  we  have  shown  the 
numbered  945 — a  cat  in  a  stable-loft,  existence  of  a  very  remarkable  amount 
whose  fwt  you  might  expect  to  see  of  talent  amon^  younfor  and  ad- 
heave  with  her  breathings,  so  true  vancing  artists ;  that  aluiough  many 
and  delicate  was  it  in  texture  and  veterans  did  not  come  before  the 
colour.  public  at  all,  the  exhibitions  were  not 

The  more  unpleasing  part  of  our  short  of  interest;  and  that^  above  all^ 
work  now  approaches,  which  is  to  a  larger  perception  of  the  unportanoe 
report  of  those  painters  whose  work  and  digmty  of  their  vocation  is  gain- 
has  been  in  the  backward  direction,  a  ing  ground  amongst  artists,  so  that 
fidlin^  from  their  high  estates — whe-  more  intelligent  men  enter  their  ranks, 
ther  justly  placed  as  high  or  not,  is  With  this  aiuo  comes  the  most  si^^nifi- 
another  question.  Foremost  amongst  cant  fact  that  London  alone  contained 
these — ^perhaps  we  should  say  deepest  and  supported  eleven  exhibitions  of 
in  d^pradation,  not  descent— was  Mr.  pictures  m  the  year,  namely,  the  Royal 
Solomon  Hart,  RA.,  whose  "  Atha-  Academ^^,  the  Britiish  Institution,  Bri- 
liah's  dismay  at  the  coronation  of  tish  Artists,  National  Institution  of 
Joash"  (79,  RA.)  was  a  work  so  pro-  the  Fine  Aits,  two  Water-Colour  So- 
foundl^r  inane  as  truly  to  rise  to  some-  cieties^  the  Female  Artisti^  the  Winter 
thing  impressive  thereby.  One  was  Exhibition,  two  exhibitions  at  the 
struck  with  awe  at  the  pretentious-  Crystal  Palace,  and  that  of  Old  Mas- 
ness  which  could  put  such  a  work  ters'  works  at  the  British  Institution, 
before  the  public  at  all,  still  less  tell  Besides  these,  there  were  the  French 
us  that  it  was  a  representation  of  one  Exhibition,  which  from  its  fireouent 
of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in  the  changes  was  as  good  as  two  displays ; 
hisUMy  of  Israel  To  enter  upon  a  the  .^-Union&hibitions  of  London, 
description  of  this  picture  woiud  be  Edinburgh,  and  Qlasgow ;  and  three 
impertinent:  it  is  better  to  let  the  or  four  collections  got  together  by 
rubbish  be  forgotten,  and,  if  possible,  picture  dealers,  all  of  more  or  less 
banish  its  horrors   and   absurdities  mterest 

from  our  memory.   When  Mr.  A.  So-  In  the  way  of  sculpture,  there  was 

lomon's  picture  of  '^Waiting  for  the  nothing  done  except  the  exhibition  of 

Verdict"  of  last  year  app^red^  we  the  statue  of  Lord  Hardinge,  by  Foley, 

were  in  hopes  that  a  skiuul  pamter  This  was  a  most  excellent  work.  Also, 

had  applied  his  acquirements  to  a  Mr.  T.  Woolner,  whose  splendid  bust 

purpose  evincing  thoug;ht  and  manly  of  the  Laureate  attracted  so  much  ad- 

mtellect,  for  that  was  indeed  an  ad-  miration  at  Manchester  last  year,  sent 

mirable  example  of  both.    The  meri-  to  the  Royal  Academy  two  bas-reliefii 

tridous  dap-trap  of  two  works  by  this  designed  for  the  pulpit  of  Llandaff 

artist  at  the  RA.  this  year  deprives  cathedral,  that  were  really  the  only 

ua  of  this  hope,  at  least  for  a  time,  for  things  in  the  wajr  of  high  art  apparent 

we  cannot  wholly  believe  that  the  Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in 

painter  of  that  woman's  face  who  the  way  of  architecture  after  the  great 

waited  to  hear  her  husband's  con-  outburst  in  the  competitive  euiibi- 

demnation,  could  long  confine  him-  tion  of  desi^  for  new  public  offices: 

■elf  to  the  silly  folly  of  the  '^lion  in  with  these  it  is  hardly  our  businesa 

Love"— old  and  threadbEure  foUj  too  to  deal    In  engraving,  the  most  no- 

— or  give  himself  up  to  the  sickly  table  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Simmonds  haa 

sentiment  of  the  other  work  of  his  undertaken  to  produce  Holman  Hunt's 

at  the  RA.  "  Uuht  of  the  World" 

It  would  be  cruel  to  put  Mr.  F.  mvins  already  endorsed  Mr.  Roa- 

Tayler  into  the  same  paragraph  with  kin's  high  praise  of  this  magnificent 

Mr.  Solomon  Hart,  RA. ;  but  truly  picture,  we  shall  proceed  to  ren- 

we  must  not  omit  to  sav  that  the  der  an  account  of  it  on  its  re-exhi- 

newly-elected  President  of  the  Water-  bition  in  the  French  gallery.    That 
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wc  should  do  80  is  the  more  necea-  old  and  the  new  dispensationa,  as  it 

Bary,  because,  when  before  the  pub-  is  also  between  heaven  and  earth. 

lie  Bome  years  ago,  the  artist  had  The  square  ornament  is  the  Uiim,  as 

not  reaped  the  honoiu:  due  for  his  worn  by  the  Jewish  hish  priests, 

marvellous  effort,  and,  conseauently,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  <A>- 

the  work  by  no  means  held  tne  high  tain  instruction  respecting  the  acts 

place  it  now  does.    A  commentary  of  €k)d  and  knowledge  of  the  future. 

upon  it  is  the  more  apt,  at  the  present  The   iewels,  as  coomuuided,  to  be 

time,  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  plaoedras  symbols — each  of  the  twelve 

its  progress,  it  must  necessarily  come  tribes  by  its  approi»iate  gem—are 

under  the  notice  of  the  m^ority  of  inserted  in  this  onuunent  according 

our  readers.    That  it  is  on  progress  to  the  proper  order  of  the  law  dveu. 

through  Great  Britain  most  lovers  of  The  jewels  upon  the  cross  and  the 

art  will  rejoi(;e  to  hear.  circle  are  also  appropriate  and  signi- 

The  picture  displays  Christ  knock-  ficant    Christ  is  robed  in  white,  to 

ing  at  the  door   of  an  abandoned  signify  purity  and  perfect  holiiiea& 

house — a  door  over  which  has  grown  He  knocks  with  kis  right  lumd  uuun 

the  long  strings  of  ivy,  while  at  its  the  door.    The  approach  to  this  aoor 

foot  the   heavy  armed  and   rigid  is  through  a  deserted  orchard,  watom 

bramble  thrusta  its  long  limbs  ioA  which  the  Redeemer's  footstepa  are 

frost-reddened  leaves  over  the  grotuid  the  only  track.    The  lofty  firuit4rees 

and  the  steps  of  the  door — and  into  are  unpruned  and  grown  wildly  to 

a  mass  of  nettles  and  other  noisome  waste ;  the  fruits  have  fallen  upon 

weeds  that  have  grown   up   about  the  ground  lyinff  to  rot  The  trees  are 

this  porch,  the  type  of  a  human  soul  the  gifts  of  God  to  man^  that  should 

absoidoned  and  overgrown  with  vice,  bring  forth,   with   cultivation,  ridi 

A  bat   iiits    about    the    door-head  profit  for  his  soul  and  his  fellow  men: 

amongst  heavy  ivy  that  hangs  like  a  even  they  lie  waste  upon  the  eround, 

mantle—the  bat  the  symbol  of  a  falling  useless  in  the  early  nost  of 

false  creed  and  ignorance  that  gropes  the  coming  winter, 
foolishly  in  the  dark.    This  dark  is       Spiculaa,  or  apots  of  white  frost  lie 

partly  dispelled  by  the  light  of  a  upon  the  fprasa^  glittering  like  fallen 

luiitem  held  in  the  hand  of  Christ —  stars,  and  mtimate  the  near  iHsproach 

being  the  light  of  faith  and  redemp-  of  winter.    Far  off^  lightemng  i^mu 

tion    He  brings  to  the  erring  and  the  horizon,  soft   rays  rise  as  of 

liardened  soul    The  lantern  itself  is  the  coming  dawn,  sug^stive  of  the 

the  Church,  and  is  formed  to  express  arising  of  religion  upon  the  human 

that  by  its  Gothic  design ;  the  sides  souL    The  giant  boughs  of  the  trees 

resembling  windows  of  a  church,  and  stand  softly  against  wis  light    The 

its  roof  pierced  instar-shapedopenin0e^  ffrandest  part  of  the  picture  is  the 

through  which  the  long  ravs  of  bright-  Bead  of  Christ— a  face  so  full  of 

ness  nrom  the  light  within  streams  mournful  pathos,  so  noble,  so  mourn- 

foii;h.    The  lantern  is  bound  roimd  ful,  and  tender,  that  to  describe  it 

the  hand  of  Christ  by  a  chain,  which  is  fairly  beyond  words  of  ours.    The 

signifies  the  close  union  between  Him  eyes  are  awful  with  love  and  in- 

and  the  Church:  and  being  suspended  exhaustible    mercy;    the   fcurdiead 

from  His  hand>-the  hand  that  is  marked  with   intellect   and  kingly 

scarred  with  the  wound  of  the  cross —  power ;  the  faoe  pure,  and  sad,  ana 

shows  the  Church's  dependence  upon  godlike— godlike  without  hau^^itiness 

HiuL     Christ   is  a  tall  and  noble  or  pride ;  nobhr  beautiful,  yet  not  aa 

figure,  over  whose  shoulder  falls  a  the  beauty  of  mankind ;  unsearoh- 

kingly  robe,  richly  embroidered  and  ably  awful  and  calm,  like  a  sea  of 

ornamented,  crimson   as  the   royal  the  infinity  of  love,  the  eternity  of 

colour,  a  royalty  further  sustained  bv  everlasting  and  inoipressible  good- 

the  crown  of  ^old  upon  his  head,  ness  and  glory, 
round  about  which  goes  the  crown  of       The  reader  will  see  how  vainly  we 

thorns.    The  robe  is  held  together  by  have  struggled  with  heaoed  epithets 

a  jewelled  ornament  of  a  circle  and  a  to  expresstne  inexpressible — but  that 

square  figure,  between  which,  and  as  it  should  be  inexpressible  by  wdids  is 

clasp  between  the  two,  is  a  cross,  the  glory  of  painting  above  author- 

the  signification  thereof  being  that  ship ;  when  such  is  the  case,  be  sure 

the  cross  is  the  bond  between  the  the  work  is  infinitely  fiillof  thought^ 
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and  thought  of  the  highest  order,  has  made  of  these  transcendent  gifts 
Not  only  m  conception,  as  evidence  in  executing  a  picture  of  such  pro- 
of marvellous  mental  power  in  the  found  thought,  yet,  like  the  text 
artist^  but  in  execution,  is  this  picture,  itself,  so  full  of  the  utmost  simplicity 
beyond  question  the  finest  production  and  homelv  pathos;  for  what  can  l)e 
of  highest  art  that  England  has  yet  more  simple  or  more  profound  than 
produced.  That  it  is  so  we  are  only  ^  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
too  happy  to  bear  testimony,  and  knock :  and  if  any  man  hear  my 
express  the  most  unbounded  respect  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
and  admiration  for  the  talents  of  the  in  to  him  and  sup  with  him,  and  he 
painter,  nor  less  to  that  noble  nse  he  with  me." 


BSSOUBCEa  OF  MODESN  WABFABS— SMALL  FIBE-ABMS. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  invention  of  Enfield,  is  consecrated  by  memories 
the  bayonet,  and  its  adaptation  to  small  so  glorious,  that  if,  in  the  fulness  of 
arm  barrels,  the  stout  yew  bow  might  time  they  are  destined  to  be  equalled, 
have  continued  for  a  while  longer  to  they  can  scarcely  be  surpassed, 
holditsown.  Notonly  wasitsuperiorin  It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  vir- 
many  respects  to  the  more  demonstra-  tuaUy  restncted  the  term  musket  to 
tive,  but  also  more  unwieldy  musket,  smooth-bore  infantry  guns.  This  re- 
sts contemporary ;  but  apart  from  the  triction  is  indeed  just,  embodying,  as 
bayonet(wnich,  functionally  speaking,  rifle  gunsdo,point8  of  construction  and 
is  altogether  a  collateral  thing),  the  of  function  altogether  peculiar.  Apart 
bow  for  many  occasions  would  have  from  the  lock  tnere  was  r^dly  smaJl 
been  a  superior  weapon  to  the  smooth-  scope  for  improvement  in  the  smooth- 
bore or  unrifled  musket^  up  to  the  bore  gun.  After  it  had  been  reduced 
adoption  of  percussion  locks.  We  in  weight  as  far  as  was  consistent 
believe,  thougn  we  are  not  sure,  the  with  safety,  its  Ixnre  made  accurate 
latter  improvement  would,  even  put-  throughout,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
ting  the  oayonet  out  of  consideration,  stock  made  perfect,  so  little  remained 
have  turned  the  balance  slightly  in  to  be  done,  if  anything,  that  armour- 
favour  of  the  gun.  The  bayonet  was  ers,  aa  well  as  military  men,  were  averse 
adopted  very  soon  after  the  first  em-  to  any  change,  imagining  the  last 
ployment  of  the  flint-lock.  Hence-  limits  of  improvement  had  been  ar- 
i(Hth  there  was  no  room  for  debate  rived  at  A  smooth-bore  infantry 
between  the  musket  and  the  bow.  gun  indeed  is  a  veiy  simple  aflair. 
The  ktter  was  a  projectile  weapon,  An  iron  tube  plugged  at  one  end ; 
and  nothinff  else ;  the  former  was  a  bored  in  such  manner  as  may  suflSce 
pike  as  well  for  conveying  fire  to  the  charge,  and 
We  thus  brinff  our  small  arm  behold !  you  have  it  In  the  early 
records  to  the  Dednning  of  the  days  of  gunnery,  as  now,  ambitious 
eighteenth  century.  Having  witnessed  armourers  occasionally  arose,  who 
the  adoption  of  the  bavonet  and  the  looked  upon  it  as  a  clumsv  expedient 
flint-locK,  we  may  consider  the  musket  that  the  charge  destined  to  find  its 
to  have  assumra  its  last  and  most  way  to  the  breech  idiould  be  thrust  in 
oelebvated  phase.  Itwas  the  infantry  at  the  muzzle.  &it  the  problem  of 
weapon  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  breech  loading^  under  any  of  its  pos- 
of  old  Fritz,  and  Charles  XII.;  of  sible  modifications,  was  not  a  thing  to 
Wellington  and  Napoleon,  and  all  be  solved  so  readily.  Perhaps,  not- 
the  thronging  crowd  of  contemporarv  withstanding  aU  tiie  mechamcal  re- 
wamorswiio  roseout  of  the  first  Frencn  sources  of  our  modem  armourers, 
Revoluticm.  It  was  the  weapon  which  efficient  breech  loading  would  be  an 
won  us  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  impossible  problem,  but  for  the  aid  of 
aboHtion  of  it  in  favour  oi  another  percussion  powder.  In  point  of  fact, 
precipitated  if  it  did  not  actually  a  smooth-bore  musket  is  a  weapon  so 
effect)  the  liidian  Revolution.  It  is  crude  and  imperfect,  that  contnvanoe 
t^  weapon  fiuniliarly  known  by  the  so  elaborate  as  any  form  of  breech- 
endearing  epithet)  '*  Brown  Bew,''  a  loading  gun  is  thrown  away  upon  it 
weapon  rough  and  imperfect  though  In  tracing  the  history  of  any  par- 
it  was,  by  oompaiison  with  tiie  modem  ticukr  medianical  application,  one 
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wc  aliould  do  BO  is  the  more  necea-  old  and  the  new  dispensations,  as  it 
eary,  bemuee,  when  before  the  pub-  ie  alao  between  heaveu  and  earth, 
lb  Bome  years  ago,  tbo  artist  had  Tlie  square  ornament  is  the  Urim,  bb 
not  reaped  the  honour  due  for  his  worn  oy  the  Jewish  high  prirata, 
marvelloua  elfort,  and,  coosequentiy,  whereby  they  were  enabied  to  ob- 
the  work  by  no  meana  hehi  the  high  tain  instruotion  reelecting  the  acts 
place  it  DOW  doee.  A  commentary  of  Qod  and  knowledge  of  the  future. 
upon  it  is  the  more  apt,  at  the  present  The  Jewels,  as  commanded,  to  be 
tijne,  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  placeiMa  symbola — each  of  the  twelre 
ite  progress,  it  must  necessarily  come  tribea  bjr  its  appropriate  geoi— are 
under  the  notice  of  the  majority  of  inserted  in  this  couament  according 
our  readers.  That  it  is  on  progress  to  the  proper  order  of  the  law  given. 
through  Oreat  Britain  meet  lurera  of  The  jewels  upon  the  croas  ana  the 
art  will  rejoice  to  hear.  circle  are  also  appropriate  and  signi- 

The  picture  displays  Christ  knock-    ficant.    Christ  is  robed  in  white,  to 
ing  at  the  dooi   of  an  aliandoued    signify  purity  and  perfect  holiueoe. 
house — a  door  orer  which  has  grown    He  knocks  with  his  right  hand  upon 
the  long  strings  of  ivy,  while  at  ite    the  door.    The  approach  to  this  door 
foot   the   heavy   armed  and   rigid   is  tJmnigh  a  deeerted  orchard,  acma 
bramble  thrusts  its  long  limba  uid    which  the  Redeemer's  footsteps  ara 
frost-reddened  leaves  over  the  gnnmd    the  only  track.    The  lofty  &uit-treM 
and  the  steps  of  the  door — and  into    are  unpruned  and  grown  wildly  to 
a  mass  of  nettles  and  other  noisome    waste ;  the  fniite  have  fallen  upon 
weeds  that  have  grown   up   about    the  ground  lyingto  rot   Thetreesare 
this  porch,  the  type  of  a  human  soul    the  gifts  of  Qod  to  man,  that  should 
abandonoa  and  overgrown  with  vice,    bring  forth,   with    cultivatirai,  rioh 
A  bat   Hits    about    the    door-head    profit  for  bis  soul  and  his  fellow  men: 
amonuat  heavv  ivy  that  hangs  Lke  a    even  they  lie  waste  upon  the  ground, 
moutlo— the  Dat   the  symbol  of  a    falling  useless  in  the  early  frost  of 
false  creed  and  ignorance  that  gropes    the  coming  winter, 
foolishly  in  the  dork.    This  dark  is        SpiculK^  or  spota  of  white  frost,  lie 
partly  dispelled  bv  the  light  of  a    upon  the  fpuss,  glittering  like  fallen 
luiitem  held  in  the  nond  of  Christ —    stars,  and  mtimatethe  near  ^^roach 
being  the  light  of  faith  and  redemp-    of  winter.    Far  ol!^  lightening  upon 
tion    Ue  brings  to  the  erring  aud    the   horizon,   soft   rays    rise  as   of 
hardened  souL    The  lantern  iteclf  is    the  coming  down,  suggestive  of  the 
the  Church,  and  is  formed  to  express    arising  of  religion  upon  the  human 
that  by  its  Oothic  design ;  the  sides    souL    The  giant  boughs  of  the  trees 
resembling  windows  of  a  church,  and    "taml  unftlv  iuminfli-.  thin  liBht     Th« 
its  roof  piercod  inatar-ehaped  openings, 
through  which  the  long  rays  of  bright- 
ness from  the  light  within  streams 
fort^    The  lantern  is  bound  round 
the  hand  of  Christ  by  a  cb^  which 
siguifies  the  close  onion  between  Him 
and  the  Church :  and  being  suspended 
from  His  hand— the  hand  that   is 
scarred  with  the  wound  of  the  cross — 
shows  the  Church's  dependence  upon 
Him.      Christ    is    a  tall  and  noble 
fij^ure,  over  whose  shoulder  falls  a 
kingly  robe,  richly  embroidered  and 
ornamented,   crimson    as  the    royal 
colour,  a  royalty  further  sustained  bv 
the  crown  of  ^Id  upon  his  heat^ 
round  about  which  goes  the  crown  of 
thorns.    The  robe  is  held  together  by 
a  jewelled  ornament  of  a  circle  and  a 

rire  figure,  between  which,  and  as 
p  between  the  two,  is  a  croae,  ■ 
the  signification  thereof  being  that 
the  cioas  ia  Uie  bond  between  the 
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and  thought  of  the  highest  order,  has  made  of  these  transcendent  ^fns 
Not  only  m  conception,  as  evidenoe  in  executing  a  pictive  of  such  pro- 
of marvellous  mental  power  in  the  found  thought,  yet,  like  the  text 
artist^  but  in  execution,  is  this  picture,  itself,  so  full  of  the  utmost  simplicity 
beyond  question  the  finest  production  and  homely  pathos;  for  what  can  he 
of  highest  art  that  England  has  yet  more  simple  or  more  profound  than 
produced.  That  it  is  so  we  are  only  ^  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
too  happy  to  bear  testimony,  and  knock :  and  if  any  man  hear  my 
express  the  most  unbounded  respect  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
and  admiration  for  the  talents  of  the  in  to  him  and  sup  with  him,  and  he 
painter,  nor  less  to  that  noble  use  he  with  me." 


EESOUBCES  OF  MODEBN  WABFABE— SMALL  FIRE-ARMS. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  invention  of  Enfield,  is  consecrated  by  memories 
the  bayonet,  and  its  adaptation  to  small  so  glorious,  that  if,  in  the  fulness  of 
ann  barreLs,  the  stout  yew  bow  might  time  they  are  destined  to  be  eaualled, 
have  continued  for  a  while  lon^  to  they  can  scarceljr  be  surpasseo. 
holditsown.  Notonlywasitsuperiorin  It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  vir- 
many  respects  to  the  more  demonstra-  tually  restncted  the  term  musket  to 
live,  but  also  more  unwieldy  musket,  smooth-bore  infantry  guns.  This  re- 
its  contemporary ;  but  apart  from  the  triction  is  indeed  just,  embodying,  as 
bayoiiet(which,  functionally  speaking,  rifie  gunsdo,points  of  construction  and 
ia  altogether  a  collateral  thing),  the  offunction  altogether  peculiar.  Apart 
bow  for  many  oocasions  would  have  from  the  lock  there  was  really  smaJl 
been  a  superior  weapon  to  the  smooth-  scope  for  improvement  in  the  smooth- 
bore or  unrified  nousket,  up  to  the  bore  gun.  After  it  had  been  reduced 
adoption  of  percussion  locks.  We  in  weight  as  far  as  was  consistent 
believe,  though  we  are  not  sure,  the  with  safety,  its  bore  made  accurate 
latter  improvement  would,  even  put-  throughout,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
ting  the  oayonet  out  of  consideration,  stock  made  perfect,  so  little  remained 
have  turned  the  balance  slightly  in  to  be  done,  if  anything,  that  armour- 
fkvour  of  the  gun.  The  bayonet  was  ers,aswellasmihtarymen,  wereaverse 
adopted  very  soon  after  the  first  em-  to  any  change,  ima^ning  the  last 
ployment  of  the  flint-lock.  Hence-  limits  of  improvement  had  b^n  ar- 
forui  there  was  no  room  for  debate  rived  at.  A  smooth-bore  infantry 
between  the  musket  and  the  bow.  gun  indeed  is  a  very  simple  affair. 
The  latter  was  a  projectile  weapon,  An  iron  tube  plugged  at  one  end ; 
and  nothinff  else ;  the  former  was  a  bored  in  such  manner  as  may  suffice 
pike  as  well  for  conveying  fire  to  the  charge,  and 
We  thus  brinff  our  small  arm  behold !  you  have  it  In  the  early 
lecordB  to  the  Winning  of  the  days  of  gunnery,  as  now,  ambitious 
eighteenth  century.  Having  witnessed  armourers  occasionally  arcNse,  who 
the  ad(mtion  of  the  bavonet  and  the  looked  upon  it  asa  clumsv  expedient^ 
flSnt-locs,  we  may  consider  the  musket  that  the  charge  destined  to  find  its 
to  have  assumed  its  last  and  most  way  to  the  breech  should  be  thrust  in 
celeborated  phase.  It  was  the  infantry  at  the  muzzle.  But  the  problem  of 
weapcm  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  breech  loading^  under  any  of  its  pos- 
of  old  Fritz,  and  Charles  XII. ;  of  sible  modifications^  was  not  a  thing  to 
WelUngton  and  Napoleon,  and  all  be  solved  so  readily.  Perhaps,  not- 
the  thronmng  crowd  of  oontemporarv  withstanding  all  the  mechamcal  re- 
warriorsinioroseout  of  the  first  French  sources  of  our  modem  armourers, 
Revolution.  It  was  the  weapon  which  efficient  breech  loading  would  be  an 
won  us  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  impossible  problem,  but  for  the  aid  of 
abolition  of  it  in  favour  oi  another  percussion  powder.  In  point  of  fact, 
preoipitated  if  it  did  not  actually  a  smooth-bore  musket  is  a  weapon  so 
effect^  the  Indian  Revolution.  It  is  crude  and  imperfect,  that  contnvanoe 
the  weapon  familiarlv  known  by  the  so  elaborate  as  any  form  of  In^eech- 
endearing  epithet,  ''^Brown  Bess,'*  a  loadmg  gun  is  thrown  away  upon  it 
weapon  rough  ana  imperfect  though  In  tracing  the  history  of  any  par- 
it  was,  by  compariBonwitii  the  modem  ticular  mecnanical  application,  one 
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often  finds  that  disooyeries,  and  the  jectile,  and  minimum  diameter.  Con> 
means  of  applying  them,  keep  nace  template  the  limite  of  each, 
with  each  other.  Steam  was  not  long  Firstly,  the  limits  of  range  possible 
applied  to  motive  purposes  before  the  to  be  eiOfected  by  mere  weight  of 
method  was  discovered  of  rolling  charge  are  hemmed  in  by  two  restric- 
wrought  iron  into  plates,  of  which  tions,  each  equally  inimical  to  the 
steam-enffine  boUem  are  now  univer-  soldier's  competence.  The  gun  must 
sallj  made.  The  photographer  com-  not  be  too  heavy,  nor  must  the  recoil 
phoned  that  paper  was  too  rou^^h  a  beperceptibla  frez^asooncemsneat 
surface  to  give  effect  to  his  dehcate  elevation,  the  very  longestshots  which 
art— behold  collodion,  then  just  dis-  modem  rifled  small  arms  can  make 
covered,  hunying  to  the  rescue.  The  are  accomplished  at  about  thirty  de- 
mechanical  engineer  cried  out,«that  grees  of  elevation.  Just  reflect,  now, 
what  with  locomotives  and  sea-ffoing  on  the  height  of  curve  which  such 
steamers,  and  land  engines,  and  all  elevation  would  give ;  consider  how 
the  axles,  spindles,  cranks,  pulleys,  far  above  the  hcids  of  cavaliy  even 
and  other  motive  gear  therewith  con-  a  bullet  from  such  a  gun  would  fly,  and 
nected,  so  greedy  of  oily  matters,  de-  how  harmless,  consequently^  it  would 
mand  wastast  exceeding  supply,  when  be  during  the  greater  part  or  its  flight 
the  palm  forests  of  Amca  sent  their  Lastly,  in  point  of  fact,  great  elonga- 
grease  to  his  aid ;  and  here,  again,  in  tion  of  projectile  involves  ail  the  pre- 
foUowing  out  our  history  of  small  ceding  conditions ;  but  a  new  condi- 
arms  and  their  belongings,  many  dis-  tion  also  follows  in  its  train,  equally 
coveries  are  seen  springing  into  exist-  unfavourable  with  any  of  the  preced- 
ence just  when  they  are  wanted,  not  ing  to  the  reouisitions  of  the  soldier, 
presenting  themselves  before  they  Elongation  oi  projectile  involves  di- 
could  be  of  avail  minution  of  diameter ;  and  the  latter 

The  pet  small  fire-arms  of  present  involves  the  use  of  better,  purer  gun- 
date  would  make  son^  work  with  powder  than  any  at  present  employed 
gunpowder  as  prepared  in  olden  time,  m  our  military  service. 
Fancy  one  of  the  excavated  "  leaden  Rifle  amateur  illuminati,  who  call  so 
sugar  loaves,'*  which  do  deadlvser-  noisily  for  stillincreasedrange.  can  have 
vice  in  our  Lancaster,  our  Ennelds,  had  but  little  to  do  with  rifle  shoot- 
and  our  Minies,  rammed  down  upon  ing.  They  talk  of  making  good  prae- 
a  tightly  impacted  lump  of  mealed  tice  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so. 
powder  mingled  with  common  salt  1  Let  them  shoulder  a  rifle,  and  try  to 
xet^  anciently,  gunpowder  was  really  steadily  cover  an  object  at  that  dis- 
powder,  it  was  not  grained;  and  tance;  the  trial  would  be  instructive, 
every  chemist  knows  that  common  It  may  seem  not  a  little  extraordin- 
salt  is  the  most  ordinary,  as  well  as  aryto  such  as  have  not  much  thought 
the  mostnoxiouB,impurit^  of  unrefined  over  the  matter,  that  the  French,  to 
saltpetre.  The  connexion  between  whom  the  development  and  military 
improvement  of  gunpowder,  and  im-  adoption  of  long-ranged  rifles  is  attei- 
provement  of  guns,  is  a  matter  whidi  butable,  should  have  recently  arrived 
has  not  had  the  attention  it  deserves,  at  the  decision  that  the  ability  to 

Of  late  several  lon^-range  illuminati  shoot  at  objecto  beyond  the  distance 
have  sprung  up,  desirous  of  teaching  of  600  metres  is  not  advantageous  in 
our  war  governors  a  few  things  worth  the  case  of  an  infantry  small  arm, 
knowing  anent  the  deficiencies  of  the  and  the  power  of  doing  so  can  be  only 
vauntea  Enfield  rifle.  It  is  difficult  acquired  by  the  sacrifice  of  other  G[ua- 
for  an  inventor  who  takes  suddenly  to  lities,  the  preservation  of  which  is  of 
rifles — having  been  a  stranger  to  tnat  still  greater  importence.  It  is  of  the 
topic  heretofore — ^to  escape  the  con-  utmost  moment,  for  example,  that  the 
clusion^that  long  range  is  every  thing  tngector^  curve  described  by  a  small 
for  a  military  arm  ;^  that  two  small  arm  projectile  should  rise  at  no  part 
arms  being  given,  the  one  which  shoots  of  its  track  above  the  head  of  a  cavabry 
twice  as  far  as  another  must  be  at  man,  and,  if  possible,  not  above  the 
least  twice  as  good.  Long-range  limite  of  the  head  of  an  infantry  sol- 
amateurs,  consider.  The  elemente  of  dier.  It  is  of  imix>rtance,  too,  that 
success  in  accomplishing  long  ranges  aim  may  be  taken  with  as  little  pre- 
are  heavy  charge,  great  devation,  vious  calculation  as  possible,  and  the 
mftTimiiin  possible  clougation  of  pro-  use  of  ^e  minimum  number  of  sights. 
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Diverging   from   ffonpowder,   we  mark,  that  to  thia  fact  is  chiefly  attri- 

haye  gone  to  the  brink  of  describing  butable  the  ability  to  discharge  with 

rifle  guns ;  but  in  tmth  we  must  not  safety  the  enormous  guns  of  antiquity, 

dismiss  gunpowder  just  yet  Anciently  In  these  latter  days,  when  nothing  in 

it  was  r^y  powder,  as  we  have  seen ;  the  shape  of  a  long  gun  seems  possiole 

afterwards  the  process  of  graining  was  to  be  cast  having  more  than  ten  inches' 

discovered — ^grained  powder,   never-  diameter,   and    fired   with   modem 

theless,  not  being  used  exclusively,  charges,  the  question  naturallv  arises, 

So  long  as  the  rope  match  was  the  how  did  people  manage  with  tneenor- 

a^nt  of  ignition,  grained  gunpowder  mous  guns  of  antiquity  ?    How  did 

did  not  well   serve  the  purpose  of  the  Turks  manage  with  the  great  can- 

{Miming.    Hence  the  musketeer  had  non  they  brought  to  bear  on  Byzan- 

to  burden  himself  with  two  sorts  of  tium  9   How  did  they  continue  to  dis- 

powder — one  grained,  for  loading,  as  charge  **  Mens  Meg,*'  with  the  great 

now;  the    other   untrained,   c^ed  gun  of  Ghent,  and  a  dozen  others  we 

"  touch"    or  "  tutch*°   powder,  for  could  mention  ]    The  reply  is  simply 

priming.  this  :  The  powder  was  weak,  and  the 

To  reduce  gunpowder  to  the  state  of  gunner  was  contented  if  he  could  just 
grains  is  no  easy  matter ;  some  few  me-  bowl  the  ball  out  at  low  velocity, 
chanicai  aids  are  necessary  to  accom-  The  charging  of  an  ancient  musket 
plish  it  well,  which  our  ancestors  did  was  a  tedious  operation.  Faper  ear- 
not  possess.  For  this  reason  their  tridges  are  a  somewhat  modem  affair^ 
grained  gunpowder  was  much  softer  They  were  immediately  preceded  bv 
than  ours — so  soft  that  the  writers  on  the  bandaliers,  —  a  system  whicn 
g[unsof  olden  time  give  frequent  direc-  came  into  vogue  during  the  reign  of 
tions  not  to  break  the  grains  by  too  hard  Charles  II.;  and  though  facilitating 
ramming.  That  was  a  point  on  which  the  loading  operation  to  some  extent, 
gunners  were  united ;  but  on  another,  were  objectionable,  owing  to  the  dan- 
concerning  which  we  modems  are  also  ger  attending  them.  Being  picturesque 
united,  our  forefathers  were  divided,  little  things  to  look  &t,  when  earned 
namely,  whether  there  ought  or  by  an  old  musketeer,  they  remained 
ought  not  to  exist  wadding  l^tween  in  vogue  somewhat  longer  than  war- 
powder  and  lead.  Pretty  shooting  ranted  by  their  good  qualities,  and 
our  forefathers  must  have  made !  painters  clung  to  them  longer  still 
On  this  point  old  Humphry  Barwicke  because  of  their  prettiness.  Banda- 
speaks  in  the  afi&rmative,  mentioning  tiers  were  little  wooden  boxes,  each 
expressly  that  "he  did  not  hold  a  provided  with  a  stiding  top,  each 
moequet  or  other  piece  of  calivre  to  very  much  like  the  boxwood  needle- 
bo  well  charged  except  charged  with  cases  owned  b^  our  grandmammas, 
a  convenient  charge  of  powder,  and  and  suspended  trom  a  belt  The  latter 
some  ends  of  matches  or  browne  paper  was  slimg  over  one  shoulder  so  that 
thrast  downe  thereon  by  y*  scower-  the  bandalier  boxes  hung  free.  Each 
inge  stick;  idem,  other  match  ends  bandaUer  box  held  one  charge  of 
thrust  downe  by  y*  scoweringe  stick  powder,  but  the  ball  was  carried  sepa- 
npon  y«  balle."  rately.    Be  it  well  understood  now, 

Whenever  the  graining  of  gunpow-  that  balls  were  not  always  the  ac- 
der  might  have  been  fint  practised,  credited  form  of  projectile  formuskets. 
it  must  have  tended  to  facilitate  ig-  Whether  balls  were  or  were  not  ex- 
nition,  and  in  this  way  to  have  in-  clusively  used  for  this  purpose  during 
creased  the  strength  of  gun  charges,  the  bandalier  era,  we  do  not  know ; 
the  composition  of  powder  remainmg  but  previouslv,  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
unchanged.  Increased  strength  of  arrows  were  also  fired  from  muskets, 
charge  must  indeed  have  been  re-  as  testimony  exists  to  prove, 
quireid,  for  the  chemical  composition  The  ignition  part  or  small  arms  is 
of  gunpowder,  as  given  by  early  au-  a  topic  which  merits  attention.  What- 
thors  on  that  subject— Tartaglia,  for  ever  be  the  excellence  of  a  fire-arm,  a 
example — ^is  extant  The  result  must  small  fire-arm  especially,  in  other  re- 
have  more  resembled  squib  composi-  spects,  it  is  on  the  manner  of  igniting 
tion  than  modem  gunpowder.  the  gunpowder  charg^e  contained,  that 

Apropos  of  the  weakness  of  ancient  its  final  efficiency  will  depend ;  nay, 
gunpowder,  we  may  here,  thoush  not  more,  certain  systems,  such  for  exam- 
treating  of  cannon,  throw  in  the  re-  pie  as  the  revolver  in  all  its  efficient 
vol*,  un.— KG.  ccoxiv.  11 
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varieties,  and  tlie  ZUndnadelgewehr,  cases  ihece  was  a  difference  however, 

or  needle-gun,  are  entirely  dependent  The  knife-grinder's  wheel  is  a  stone 

on  one  particular  method  of  ignition —  wheel,  and  it  revolves  bv  the  friction 

the  detonating  powder  system,  under  of  a  band.    The  gunner  s  wheel  was 

one  of  its  many  applicationa    Revol-  a  steel  wheel,  wound  up  like  the  cylin- 

vers,  indeed,  were  attempted,  as  we  der  of  a  watch,  and  revolving  by  the 

have  announced,  before  the  percussive  force  of  a  spring,  which  the  tngger 

era.     They  were  miserable  failures,  pull  set  in  motion.    But  whether  a 

however  ;  almost  more  dangerous  to  stone  wheel  grinds  against  steel,  or  a 

those  who  used  them^  than  to  those  steel  wheel  grinds  against  stone,  the 

at  whom  they  were  amied.  final  result  is  similar — a  good  shower 

The  first  means  of  ignition  was  the  of  fire-sparks,  favourable  to  the  igni- 

match, — ^no  similitude,  be  it  ujider-  tion  of  gunpowder.    The  rapiditv  of 

stood,  to  a  certain  curious  thing  of  a  ignition,  however,  must  have  been  less 

by-gone  ace,  the  memory  of  which  than  with  the  old  flint-lock  of  our 

is  now  in  tne  categoiy  of  memories  of  boyhood  or  our  fathers.    Killing  one's 

"iguanodon  and  dodo," — we  mean  adversary  by  lead  and  gunpowder. 

the  old  brimstone  match.     Neither  must  have  been  a  somewhat  torpid 

did  the  musket  match  own  alliance  operation  then.    One  might  have  had 

with  anv  member  of  the  numerous  to  grind  at  him  for  some  little  time, 

family oflucifers and Congreves, which  "Don't  breathe."  say  rifle  instructors 

have  superseded  "  Old  Brimstone."  now,  *'  pidl  with  the  second  ioint  of 

The  musket  match  was  exactly  simi-  your  rieht  forefinger,  and  hold  your 

lar  to  that  universally  employed  to  breath.      All  very  fine,  gentlemen,  in 

discharge  cannon  once,  and  even  now  these  latter  days,  when  hanging  fire 

sometimes.    It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  is  a  thing  unknown,  and  the  picket 

rope  dried  by  contact  with  quicklime,  speeds  on  its  curve  of  death  ere  a 

and  afterwards,  on  some  occasions,  second  breath  could  be  drawn  if  you 

slightly  impregnated  with  saltpetre,  wanted  it ;  but  supposing  you  had  to 

In  dry  weather  the  musketeer  bore  it  grind  at  your  enemy  with  a  spanner- 

loosely  in  his  hand.    If  the  day  was  lock,  what  then  ?    Talk  of  the  nerve, 

rainy,  he  protected  the  match  by  pla-  the  pluck  of  standiiig  at  twelve  naces 

cing  it  inside  his  hat,  or  sometimes  and  touching  a  hair-trigger,     x^on- 

inside  a  tin  perforated  box.  However  sense;  fancy  the  nerve  one  would  have 

carried,  the  lighted  match  was  ex-  wanted  to  place  himself  at  twelve 

tremely  dangerous,  and  numerous  were  paces  from  an  adversary  in  mortal 

tlie  accidents  to  which  it  gave  rise.  strife  and  deliberately  grind  at  him, 

Very  slight  ingenuity  would  have  he  all  the  while  grinding  at  you ! 
suggested  the  expedient  of  attaching  As  regards  old  spanner-locks,  it 
one  extremity  of  the  match  to  a  fall-  must  be  remarked,  that  so  much  su- 
ing hammer,  instead  of  plunging  it  perior  were  they  deemed  to  the  ex- 
down  upon  the  priming  by  the  unaided  pedients  which  had  preceded  them, 
finger  and  thumb.  With  that  sue-  that  under  their  favour,  one-hand  small 
gestion  originated  the  match-lock,  arms,  pistols  they  must  be  denomi- 
very  much  the  same  as  is  employ-  nated  Dy  courtesy,  came  rapidly  into 
0d  by  oriental  nations  to  this  day.  vogue.  They  were  specially  used  by 
Next  in  the  order  of  ignition  schemes,  German  hoi*semen,  and  so  effectually, 
Qomes  the  wheel  or  spanner  lock ;  a  that  no  reason  is  apparent  to  account 
grotesque  thing  enough  to  look  at,  but  for  the  secondtuy  part  which  pistols 
an  undoubted  improvement  on  the  now  take  in  the  equipment  of  cavalry, 
one  which  preceded  it  Whoever  Authorities  are  now  pretty  well  m 
desires  a  practical  application  of  the  accord,  that  to  arm  a  cavaliy  soldier 
spanner  or  wheel  lock,  need  not  wait  with  a  shouldered  fire  arm — a  carbine, 
long  or  go  far  out  of  his  way.  When  is  a  mistake ;  and  that  the  sooner  car- 
he  liears  some  needy  knife-grinder  bines  are  entirely  discarded  in  favour 
whirring  away  in  the  street,  holding  of  revolver  pistols,  the  better  wiU  it 
a  dummy  blade  close  to  the  revolving  be  for  the  service. 


stone,  and  making  the   sparks   fly       From  the  wheel-lock  to  the  modem 

tn    flint  or  fire  lock  is  but  slig^ 
so  correct  a  similitude  before  him,    plaoe  in  the  reign  of  Wmiam ;  and 


furiously — the  observer,  we  say,  witn    flint  or  fire  lock  is  but  slight.  It  took 


will  have  a  very  good  notion  of  the    with  its  adoption,  the  musket,  as  we 
old  spanner-lock.    Between  the  two    have  already  announced,  may  be  said 
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to  have  assumed  its  most  celebrated  of  the  needle-gun,  must  be  deferred 
historical  phase.  It  was  only  in  the  yet  a  while  longer, 
year  1840,  that  the  percussion-lock  Hairing  now,  by  judidous  pioneer- 
was  adapted  in  our  service  to  the  ing,  succeeded  in  clearing  our  path  of 
infantry  musket  The  weapon  was  many  obstacles  wliich  embarrassed  it, 
doubtless  improved  thereby,  inasmuch  we  are  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
as  it  less  frequently  missed  fire,  and  the  something  more  than  a  modification, 
discharge  more  rapidly  followed  the  We  encounter  a  principle— a  venr  in- 
triggerpulL  Nevertheless  the  smooth-  teresting  principle,  too — ^that  of  the 
bore  percussion  musket  has  few  his-  rifle  gun. 

torical  associations  to  endear  it  to  our  Every  soldier  or  sportsman  knows 

memory.    With  the  exception  of  some  that    gunpowder    even   now — pure 

exploits  in  China,  India,  and  AlSghan-  though  the  materials  of  gunpowder 

istan,  its  achievements  are  not  re-  are,  by  comparison  with  what  they 

markable.    It  was,  indeed,  a  spurious  were — fouls  gun-barrels  after  a  few 

inversion  of  the  less  pretentious  fire-  dischar^ ;  and,  if  we  did  not  know 

lock,  wherefore  it  does  not  commend  it  akeaay,  a  soldier  habituated  to  the 

itself  very  warmly  to  our  sympathies,  old  smooth-bore  musket  might  tell  us 

We  would  not  wrong  the  memory  that,  in  order  to  insure  facile  loading 
of  anybodv  knowingly,  especially  the  under  all  eventualities,  the  ball  of  a 
memoir  of  a  divine.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  smooth-bore  musket  must  be  con- 
Forsjrtn  the  merit  is  attributable  of  siderably  smaller  than  the  bore.  It 
substituting  percussion  powder  for  the  must  have  considerable  windage — ^to 
sparks  of  flint  and  steeL  The  exact  use  a  technical  phrase — and  this  wind- 
percussion  material  used  by  him  was  age  was  a  fertile  cause,  amongst  many 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  others,  of  the  wild  shooting  of  the 
sulphur;  that  mixture,  however,  hav-  smooth-bore  musket  It  was  dearlv 
ing  been  found  to  damage  the  iron-  desirable  that  a  bullet  should  not  roll 
work  of  both  lock  and  gun,  fulminate  out  from  the  barrel,  as  it  necessarily 
of  mercury  (the  material  of  Orsini  must  do  if  smaller  than  the  latter, 
fame),  was  substituted  in  its  place,  but  that  it  should  touch  the  barrel  in 
The  greater  {portion  of  fulminate  used  every  part  of  its  exit  Pressed  by 
in  England  is  manufactured  in  the  considerations  of  this  sort,  it  oc- 
Channel  Islands,  the  low  price  of  curred  to  a  gunmaker  of  Nurem- 
alcohol  there — ^an  agent  used  in  the  berg  that  he  might  obviate  them  to 
preparation — ^being  the  determining  some  extent,  at  least,  by  substitut- 
cause.  The  frightfiiUy  explosive  ma-  ing  an  angular  or  occasionally  a 
terial  is  conveyed  from  the  Channel  grooved  contour  of  barrel  for  the  ori- 
Islands  to  England  in  canvas  bags,  ginal  cvlinder. 
packed  in  hampers.  Bv  this  mean&  the  inventor  argued. 

We  cannot  pause  now  to  indicate  all  the  dirt  and  tuliginous  matter  will 
the  various  means  by  which  fulminate  get  into  the  angular  crevices,  the  ball 
of  mercury  has  been  in  different  va-  will  fit  tichtlv  at  all  times,  but  never 
rieties  of  gun  applied.  Everybody  so  tight  that  loading  is  impracticable; 
almost,  knows  that  the  percussion  cap  it  will  slide  instead  of  rolling  out ;  the 
is  the  onlinary  appliance ;  but  there  shooting  will  be  certainly  more  cor- 
are  also  percussion  tubes,  pellets,  rect,  if  not  farther.  Herein  lies  the 
patches,  and  yet  other  forms,  tne  two  germ  of  the  rifle  gun.  One  can  hard- 
most  ingenious  of  which  are  the  May-  ly  term  a  barrel  such  as  just  described 
nard  primer,  now  adopted  in  the  a  rifle-barrel,  in  the  modem  accepta- 
American  service,  and  tne  cartridge  tion  of  the  term,  seeing  that  the  sides 
of  the  needle-gun.  The  former  con-  or  grooves — one  or  the  other  might 
sists  of  a  flat  helix,  studded  at  even  have  been  employed — went  straight 
distances  with  little  dots  of  fulminate  down  from  muzzle  to  breech,  and  the 
and  £um.  The  helix  beiog  deposited  ball  could  not  have  spun  round  on 
in  a  oore  just  big  enough  to  hold  it,  emergence.  Such  guns  often  passed 
the  act  of  corking  drives  out  one  end  for  rifles,  nevertheless.  The  writer  of 
of  it  between  the  teeth  of  two  cog-  this  paper  possessed  one  of  Spanish 
wheels,  and  deposits,  without  further  make ;  it  was  captured  at  Trafalgar, 
trouble,  one  of  the  minute  detonating  Some  time  suDsequent  to  the  Nu- 
patches  immediately  over  the  nipple,  remberg  discovery — how  long  we 
All  that  relates  to  the  ignition  part  know  not,  though  the  exact  period 

11* 
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would  be  interegting  to  ascertain —  Bail,  did  we  aayf    BaUa  w  baDflte 

barrels  possessing    the   angular  or  will  never  be  employed  as  projecfcilee 

{prooved  contour  received  the  follow-  for  rifles  by  sensible  people  again ; 

mff    important  modification.      The  the  only  balls   now  emploved  are 

rines,  instead  of  proceeding  straight  conoids — something  the   shape   of 

down  from  muzzle  to  breech,  effected  sugar  loaves — ^but  susceptible  of  much 

a  revolution  more  or  less  abrupt,  ac-  variety  in  this  respcNct    By  adopting 

cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  maker,  a  word  into  our  service,  coined  by  our 

Even  a  novice  in  the  matter  of  rifle  transatlantic  brethren,  by  writing  the 

arms  and  all  relating  to  them,  will  term   **  picket,"   some   little  conve- 

Eerceive  that  a  barrel  such  as  we  nienoe  will  be  experienced,  and  some 
ave  described,  is  a  hoUow  screw,  of  few  misnomers  will  be  avoided, 
wide  pitch ;  and  it  follows  that  any  Anybody  who  has  ever  loaded  an 
solid  screw,  accurately  fitting  it,  must  oldfashioned  rifle  gun,  aided  by  all 
necessarily  take  the  course  of  the  the  cumbrous  gear  of  mallet,  patch, 
thread.  Wherefore,  supposing  the  and  heavy  ramrod,  may  readily  pic* 
solid  screw  to  be  a  leaden  plug  or  ball,  ture  to  himself  the  disadvantage  un- 
or  any  modification  of  leaden  pro-  der  which  a  soldier  found  himself 
jectile  whatever,  still  granting  it  to  when  performing  the  same  tedious 
fill  the  bore,  to  penetrate  into  all  the  operation.  Tinkers  mending  a  iHrass 
inequalities  of  the  latter,  then,  in  pan  could  hardly  make  more  noise 
passing  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to  than  a  battalion  of  riflemen  hammer- 
the  otner  end,  it  must  necessarily  ing  down  their  charges.  This  was  no 
turn  by  so  much  as  accords  with  the  slight  disadvantage  to  soldiers  whose 
pitch  of  the  hollow  screw.  Under  whereabouts  ought  not  to  be  disoov- 
the  influence  of  gunpowder,  the  pro-  ered.  Vainly  was  it  that  their  rifles 
gross  of  a  ball  from  breech  to  muzzle  would  shoot  more  truljr  than  smooth- 
would  be  so  rapid  that  a  spinning  mo-  bore  muskets :  the  riflemoi  stood 
tion  would  be  imparted  to  it ;  and  great  chance  of  being  swooped  down 
this  spinning  being  retained  through-  upon  and  dispatched  betore  they 
out  the  tn^jectory,  the  projectile  would  could  shoot  at  alL 
have  a  tendency  imparted  to  it  of  As  we  have  mentioned,  attempts 
going  well  towards  its  mark.  to  improve  the  rifle  gun  were  oom- 
Here,  then,  was  the  rifle  gun.  There  menced  at  Nuremberg.  The  experi- 
could  oe  no  doubt  as  to  the  superior  ments  to  this  end  were  prosecuted 
accurturjr  of  rifle  guns.  Sportsmen  with  greatest  ardour  in  Fnmoe,  where 
invariably  adopted  them ;  most  mili-  also  the  first  great  success  was  ob- 
tary  nations  aaopted  them  to  a  cer-  tained.  What  our  own  attempts  re- 
tain extent  for  official  purposes ;  but  suited  in  may  be  observed  in  the  two- 
no  one  ever  dreamed  of  employing  grooved  rifle,  with  belted  balL  The 
rifles  as  the  universal  infancy  fire-  pattern  still  lingers  in  the  home  de- 
arm  ;  and  the  French  declined  to  pdts  of  the  60th  Rifles,  we  presume, 
adopt  military  rifle  guns  at  alL  This  and  nuiy  be  examined  with  some  in- 
is  not  extraordinary,  when  one  comes  terest  by  the  novice  in  these  mattes, 
to  think  about  it  The  only  capa-  The  term  two-grooved  designates  the 
bility  of  the  rifle  not  possessed  by  an  most  important  dbaiacteristic  of  the 
ordinary  smooth-bore  gun  was  capa-  rifle,  fittinf^  it  to  receive  a  bullet, 
bility  of  more  accurate  shooting.  If  around  which  extends  a  zone  or  belt 
charged  by  the  muzzle,  it  was  far  of  corresponding  depth  with  the 
more  difficult  to  load,  and  occupied  grooves.  To  some  extent  the  oper- 
more  time  in  the  operation  than  an  ation  of  loading  was  fadlifaated  by 
ordinary  smooth-bore  gun ;  if  loaded  this  arran|;ement,  but  the  belted  bau 
by  the  breech  it  became  too  complex  was  a  projectile  at  variance  with  one 
for  military  purposes.  In  this  half-  of  the  commonest  mechanical  laws, 
developed  state  continued  rifle  guns,  A  rotating  body  freely  moving  always 
for  a  long  period,  until,  simultane-  tends  to  revolve  on  tne  shorter  axis, 
ously  in  frsmce,  England,  and  Prus-  wherefore  a  belted  ball,  very  soon 
sia,  experiments  took  place,  which  after  its  emergence  from  the  gun,  pre- 
have  resulted  in  two  distinct  varieties  sents  its  broadest  side  foremost — the 
of  military  arm  : — the  Zuudnadel-  most  unfavourable  condition  to  long 
gewehr  for  Prussia;  the  expansive  range  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
ball  ^stem  for  England  and  Eranoe.  weapon  was  altogether  a  mistake ;  a 
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heavy  chai]^  was  neoessary  to  acoom-  in,  and  when  the  gunpowder  blast  of 

plish  an  insignificant  distance,  and  re-  discharge  is  appliec^  the  thimble  being 

coil,  that  great  bane  to  accurate  shoot-  forced  up  into  the  lead,  expands  it, 

ing,  was  tne  result  of  heavy  charge,  fitting  it  tightly  into  the  rifle  furrows. 

Meantime  the  great  problem  re-  Those  unacquainted  with  the  power 
mained  unsolved.  To  modify  rifles  of  the  force  applied,  may  express 
and  rifle  bullets  so  that  the  piece  astonishment  that  it  suffices  to  the 
should  be  as  readily  charged  as  an  end ;  practical  people,  on  the  con- 
ordinary  smooth-bored  gun — that  was  trary,  know  that  it  suffices  oocasion- 
the  proposition.  The  Prussians  en-  ally  too  well,  the  thimble  sometimes 
tered  upon  a  course  of  experiments  being  shot  quite  through  the  leaden 
which  resulted  in  a  solution  of  the  picket,  changing  the  latter  from  a 
problem  by  an  insenious  system  of  conoid  into  a  cyhnder ;  to  avoid  which 
iireech-loaaing,theZtindnadmsewehr,  accident,  yet  still  retaining  the  dis- 
which  we  need  not  stop  to  describe  tinctive  principle  of  Minie-shooting, 
iust  now;  the  French,  on  the  other  we  in  our  service,  in  the  construction 
hand,  attacked  the  problem  from  an-  of  pickets  for  the  Enfield  musket, 
other  direction,  ana  what  is  more  to  substitute  for  the  iron  thimble  a  trun- 
the  purpose,  solved  it  The  manner  cated  conoid  of  hard  wood, 
in  wnicQ  the  solution  was  arrived  at  By  adopting  the  expansive  system, 
presents  some  points  of  resemblance  muzzle-loading  rifles  can  be  no  less 
to  the  solution  by  Columbus  of  the  easily  chargedthan  ordinary  smooth- 
l>roblem  of  making  the  egg  stand  up-  bore  pieces.  The  old  musket  will 
right  on  one  end  If  the  proposition  soon  be  in  the  category  of  brimstone 
were  to  drop  an  apple  dumphng  into  matches,  sedan  chairs,  the  dodo,  and 
a  quart  pot  loosely,  and  tighten  it  link  liffnts — a  memory  of  the  past, 
when  there,  the  result  could  m  effect-  Instead  of  100  or  150  yards  being  the 
ed  by  giving  the  dumpling  a  squeezei  limit  to  which  a  gun  is  able  to  snoot 

If  a  loosely  fitting  leaden  bullet  be  correct,  1,000  yards  even  is  no  ex- 
dropped  down  into  an  uncharged  gun  treme  distance ;  but  we  have  written 
barrel,  and.  when  there  batterod  with  something  about  long  range  small 
an  iron  ramrod,  the  bullet  will  neces-  arms  already, 
sarily  expand.  Even  if  the  gun  be  A  few  words  now  about  the  Prus- 
chai|;ed,  a  similar  result  will  follow,  sian  form  of  nnall  arm  military  wea- 
provided  the  barrel  be  fashioned  with  pon,  the  Ztindnadelgewehr,  a  needle- 
that  form  of  construction  known  in  gun.  It  was  supplied  to  the  Prussian 
England  as  patent  breeching.  The  mfantry  at  a  faoulous  expense,  and 
expedient)  however,  of  flattening  a  still  by  no  moans  completely  solves 
round  leaden  bullet  thus  was  clumsy ;  the  problem  of  efficient  breech-load- 
iar  better  is  a  oonoidal  pellet  adaptive  ing  for  a  military  gun.  As  to  the 
to  this  treatment;  better  still  if  the  pnnciple  of  the  neeole-gun,  nothing 
conoid  or  vicket  be  battered  upon  on  more  simple.  Some  evening,  when 
iron  anvil  standing  midway  in  the  youfindthelnciferswon't  light— when 
breech  end  of  the  gun  barrel — a  form  you  rub  thCTi  unavailinglv,  and  are 
of  ocmstniction  known  in  France  as  on  the  point  of  throwing  them  away 
tfaeazraMnd  dtsg^,  and  which  may  as  incorrigible,  try^  one  expedient  more 
be  even  now  regarded  the  right  arm  — Bcratek  them :  if  the  end  of  a  finger 
par  excellenoe  of  the  French  service ;  nail  be  sharp  it  may  suffice,  but  a  pin's 
for  though  the  celebrated  Minie  wea-  or  a  needle  s  point  will  better  serve 
pon  has  taken  its  place  to  some  ex-  the  turn.  It  must  be  a  ne*er-do-weel 
tent,  and  would  altooether  supplant  lucifer  indeed  which  does  not  respond 
it  were  expense  no  object,  the  oaro-  to  that  treatment ;  and  it  is  eqiudly 
hM  a  tiaej  we  repeat,  is  still  the  rifle  efficacious  on  the  explosive  material 
of  the  Irench  infantry.  of  a  percussion  cap.    Well^  the  phi- 

Aa  to  this  Minie  qfstem,  it  is  one  losopny  of  a  needle-gun  is  this :  a 

ot  the  prettiest  things  imagmable.  cap  is  countersunk  in  the  base  of  a 

Evenr  body  almost  knows  what  the  leaden  picket,  and  the  picket  thus 

pecttuarity  ccmsists  of;  but  for  the  armed  is  attached  to  a  powder  car- 

aske  of  the  few  who  do  no^  we  wUl  tridge.    Shifting  our  ideas  to  the  gun 

indicate  it  hera  itseff,  we  find  it  opening  by  a  sort  of 

The  picket  being  hoUowed  out  at  trap-door,  into  which  the  cartridge 

the  Imdf  an  iron  thimble  is  thrust  may  be  thrust    The  trap-door  being 
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now  cloeed,  a  certain  spring  Having  BeemB,  when  the  eye  first  alishts  upon 
been  previously  pulled  back,  the  gun  our  descriptive  words ;  but  wight  con- 
is  ready  to  be  nred.  The  act  of  pull-  templation  makes  all  manifest.  Two 
ing  the  trif^ger  liberates  the  spring,  grooves,  thus  enlarged  further  and 
and  the  spnn^  darts  forward  a  needle,  nuther,  end  in  the  production  of  an 
which,  plunging  through  a  little  hole  oval.  Tnis  gentleman,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
in  the  breeching,  perforates  the  ma-  is  a  Corypheus  in  what  relates  to  re- 
terial  of  the  cartndge,  and  ends  by  fined  improvements  in  gunnery.  His 
impingeing  with  ahalf-thrusting,  half-  last  essay  consists  in  the  use  of  an 
scratching  motion  against  the  percus-  alloy  of  aluminum  and  cooper,  for 
sion  cap.  The  latter  ignites  of  course  gun  metal.  Oombiniog  the  naroness 
and  explodes  the  i)owder.  The  needle-  of  steel  with  three  times  the  tenacity 
gun  is  more  ingenious  than  powerful,  of  gim-bronze,  being,  moreover,  un- 
and  more  dangerous  than  either,  altered  by  contact  with  the  results  of 
When  a  little  foul,  its  trap-door  slide  gunpowder  inflammation,  the  alloy 
becomes  exceedingly  difiicult  to  open,  does  indeed  promise  to  be  a  great 
so  that  the  time  of  charging  is  upon  boon.  Brilliant-looking  things  gims 
the  whole  longer  than  might  be  anti-  made  of  it  will  be,  for  the  aluminum 
cipated;  besides,  it  easily  leaks  fire  in  alloy  is  exactly  like  gold  to  look  at 
at  the  joints,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  The  revolver  principle,  which  has 
no  longer  admits  of  being  discharged  risen  to  such  high  development  in 
from  the  shoulder.  During  the  Schles-  pistols  during  the  last  ten  years,  merits 
wig-Holstein  campaign  it  is  reported  a  few  words  of  special  recognition.  In 
that  the  Prussian  soldiers  using  the  a  crude  and  very  dangerous  state  re- 
Zlindnadelgewehr,  were  under  the  ne-  volver  pistols  were  not  unknown 
cessity  of  discharging  their  pieces  diuing  the  epoch  of  wheel-locks.  We 
after  a  time  from  under  the  arm.  no  have  seen  more  than  one  dating  so 
longer  being  able  to  shoulder  them  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
because  of  tne  escape  of  flame  h  ffrgo.  but  it  was  reserved  for  Colonel  Colt 

Looking  at  the  various  forms  of  to  make  the  revolver  a  safe  and  effi- 
wliich  the  rifle  gun  is  susceptible,  and  cient  weapon,  simple  enough  withal 
considering  the  excellence  of  the  pre-  to  admit  of  adoption  by  the  naval 
sent  Enfield  specimen,  it  did  not  seem  and  military  services.  For  many  yeaiB 
likely  awhile  ago  that  any  considerable  the  revolver  pistols  of  Colt  took  pre- 
departure  from  that  pattern  would  be  cedence  of  all  other  revolvers.  There 
effected.  Until  quite  recently  the  could  be  no  doubt  about  it  How- 
point  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  ever,  the  system  of  Adams  seems  now 
Enfield  pattern,  better  than  any  other,  to  be  preferred,  combining  as  it  does 
accorded  with  the  rough  and  not  veiy  the  safety  and  accuracy  of  Colt's  with 
pure  gunpowder  employed  in  our  mi-  greater  rapidity  of  action.  The  re- 
litary  service.  That  tne  gunpowder  volver  principle,  though  efiSdent  in 
in  question  should  be  capame  of  doing  pistols,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  small 
efficient  duty  in  connexion  with  rifles  carbines,  is  totally  unadapted  to  the 
bored  on  Lancaster's  principle,  seemed  genius  and  necessities  of  an  infantry 
to  our  military  authorities  tne  most  small  arm.  The  mechanism  cannot 
unlikely  thing  possible ;  nevertheless  withstand  the  explosive  force  of  the 
the  experience  of  a  company  of  artil-  quantity  of  gunpowder  necessary  for 
lery,  armed  provisionally  with  Lan-  charging  the  latter.  The  problem  of 
caster's  weapon,  stated  tne  reverse  so  manufacturing  a  safe  and  efficient 
completely,  that  we  have  reason  to  breech-loading  large  gmall-<irm  is 
believe  the  oval-bored  Lancaster  rifle  easily  solved,  whenever  the  expense 
will  altogether  supplant  the  Enfield  of  a  peculiar  cartridge  is  no  object ; 
in  the  military  service  of  our  country,  but  when  a  whole  military  service 

As  regards  the  oval-bored  rifle,  the  comes  to  be  eared  for,  then  is  the  dif- 

following  description   may  serve  to  ficulty.  Nevertheless,  if  the  expansive 

render  its  construction  intelligible  to  system  of  muzzle-loading  did  not  ac- 

all  whom  the  thingconcems : — Fancy,  complish  nearly  all  that  a  soldier  can 

then,  a  two-grooved  rifle,  the  grooves  desire  in  the  way  of  givinghim  an  effi- 

of  wnich  are  so  exceedingly  exagge-  cient  fire-arm,  we  TOlieve  one  of  the 

rated  that  the  result  is  no  grooves  at  manysystemsof  breech-loading  would 

all — a  somewhat  paradoxical  result,  it  be  equal  to  the  emergency. 
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THK  TOWNLAND  OF  GABBANISKY. 
A  CU&I0U8  8T0RT  OP  ▲  MAERIAQS  AND  A  MURDKR. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Supper  was  over  in  Bryan  Canavan's  you're  goin'   on   two-an'-forty  last 

house.    The  last  ravs  of  the  setting  Christmas." 

sun  came  brichtly  through  the  open  ^'  He's  time  enough,"  growled  old 
doorway :  a  blacKbird's  shrill  whistle  Canavan,  who,  besiaes  being  too  mi- 
sounded  loudly  from  without :  lazily  serly  to  wish  to  give  his  sons  such  por- 
dumbered  the  fire  on  the  hearth  :  one  tionsas  might  be  expected  of  him  were 
or  two  hens  strutted  about,  picking  they  to  marry  and  settle  in  homes  of 
up  tiny  morsels  from  the  floor,  while  their  own,  had  a  particular  prejudice 
a  few  more  were  already  perohed  on  against  the  matrimonial  state,  as  his 
the  black  rafters  above.  6rvan  him-  own  married  life  had  not  been  a  happy 
self,  a  man  seventy  years  old,  small  one. 

and  thin,  but  wirv,  with  hair  still  as  A  considerable  amount  of  money  be- 

black  as  the  raven  s  wing,  sat  near  the  ing  in  his  possession,  his  sons  were  very 

fire,  lookinff  before  him  with  a  fixed  much  in  his  power,  neither  of  them 

and  somewhat  stem  gaze.    His  elder  daring  to  disobey  him  in  any  matter 

son,  Hugh,  a  remarkable-looking  de-  of  importance ;  and  though  the  young- 

formity— short  and   broad,   with  a  er  one,  Barney,  had  been  in  love  for 

himch  back,  a  face  of  almost  hideous  the  last  three  years,  he  was  in  too 

ugliness,  and  hands  and  feet  which  great  awe  of  the  old  man  to  marry, 

might  have  suited  a  giant,  sat  smok-  as  the  latter  always  declared  he  never 

ing  carelessly  on  a  low  seat ;  while  would  consent  to  his  union  unless 

his  younger  brother,  Barney,  a  hand-  Hugh  was  provided  with  a  wife  first. 

some  young  man  of  six-ana-twenty.  The  idea  that  it  is  a  serious  breach  of 

leaned,  in  a  somewhat  desponding  atti-  etiquette  for  younger  brothers  or  sis- 

tude,  against  a  large  wooden  chest  ters  to  marry  before  their  elders  is 

that  stood  beside  the  dresser,  and  ex-  very  common  among  manv  portions 

actly  opfKwite  the  door.    A  silence  of  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  probablv 

some   minutes  had  reigne<l  in  the  old  Canavim  thought  nis  hunchback 

house :  at  length  Bryan  spoke.  son  had  very  little  chance  of  ever 

**  No,  no.  it  isn't  a  thing  I'll  ever  getting  a  helpmate, 

eive  into,  tne  eldest  must  many  afore  "  Now,  fatner.  are  ye  shure  ye'd  let 

the  youngest;  that's  the  maxmi  I'll  me  many  itseli,  if  I  was  wmin'?" 

always  hould  to."  asked  Hugh,  after  a  pause. 

"  It'snonsepse,  then,  in  my  opinion,"  "  Ay  would  I ;  so  you  may  thiy  as 

said  Barney,  heaving  a  sigh.  fast  as  ye  can  for  a  wife :  an'  then  Bar- 

**  It's  what  was  aTways  done  in  the  ney's  time  'ill  come  in  tne  right  place. 

family,  an'  I'll  keep  to  iV'  returned  I'll  never  be  imraisonable,  an'  lU  ne- 

the  old  man.    ^'Unless  Hugh  looks  ver  break  me  word." 

out  for  a  match  for  himself  I'll  not  Bameylooked  over  somewhat  hope- 

oountenance  a  dauther-in-law  by  any  lessly  at  his  deformed  brother. 

manes."  '*  Would  any  woman  take  him,"  he 

*'Find  me  out  a  nice  girL  Barney,  mentally  inquired.    "An*  he  so  par- 

an'  maybe  I'd  see  what  Id  do  for  tickler^  too ;  nothin'  'ill  suit  him  but  a 

ye,"  said  the  hunchback,  removing  downright  beauty  of  a   girl     Oh, 

his  pipe  from  his  mouth ;  *'  I  wouldn't  musha  r  and  he  leaned  more  heavily 

have  no  objectiona  to  marry  if  there  than  ev^  against  the  chest  at  his 

was  ever  a  handsome  young  woman  in  back,  while  a  hundred  wild  fancies 

the  place  that  I'd  take :  but  the  sorra  came  rushing  through  his  bnun  as  he 

won  I  know  worth  lookin'  at"  contemplated,  with  dreamy  eyes,  the 

"  It's  full  time  ye  were  settled,  prospect  from  the  open  doorway. 

th^"  remarked  Barney.     ^^  Shure  Standing  upon  one  of  the  highest 
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points  of  Qftrranifiky^  a  townland  ly-  leaning  position,  with  her  bare  arms 
ing  on  the  borders  of  Cayan.  Ferma-  folded,  contemplating  the  scene  be- 
nagh,  and  Monaghan,  the  Cfanavan's  fore  her, -and  oocasionallv'  raising  her 
hoose  command^  an  extensive  view  eyes  to  the  point  where  the  CanavaDS^ 
of  the  surroundmg  country.  Imme-  house  stoocL  StiU  further  down,  in 
diately  beneath  it  was  stretched  a  the  midst  of  the  bog,  lay  an  isolated 
wide  extent  of  bo2|  bounded  on  the  cabin,  smaller  and  still  drearier  look- 
right  by  hills  gradually  fading  from  ing  tnan  that  of  the  Winters'.  No 
bnght  green  to  a  hazv  azure  hue ;  on  smoke  was  issuing  from  its  roof,  and 
the  left  lay  flat  meadows  and  potato  the  door  was  fastened  by  a  hasp  and 

Eatches.  There  were  three  or  four  padlock.  This  was  the  residence  of 
kkes  visible  in  different  directions,  Mick  Brogan,  a  solitaiy  individual 
their  still  waters  flashing  in  the  sun-  whose  wife  and  children  had  deserted 
light  In  the  distance,  northwards,  him  about  two  years  ago.  One  fine 
could  be  discerned  the  spire  of  the  mominff  on  awaJdngfrom  slumber  he 
church  of  Clones,  rising  in  a  dim  nar-  found  tnem  g^one— heknew  not  where, 
row  point  to  the  skv ;  westwards  was  but  report  said  they  went  to  England, 
visible  the  fort  of  ^niskillen ;  while  lus  ill-temper  and  unkindness  moving 
to  the  south  rose  the  emerald  hills  of  driven  them  to  this  step.  For  the 
Cavan.  Thecabinsof  the  various  in-  last  few  days  Mick  had  been  away 
habitants  of  the  townland  were  scat-  from  (jarranisky ;  but  no  one,  as  yet, 
tered  about :  some  lying  isolated  in  had  remarked  his  absence,  except  per- 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bog —  haps  the  Canavans,  who  pitied  him  in 
others  standing  in  groups  of  twos  or  his  loneliness,  and  at  whose  house  he 
threes  on  rufi;ged  neignts.  One  or  generally  found  a  welcome,  and  what 
two  presenteaan  aspect  of  neatness  was  of  more  importance  to  him — a 
and  comfort ;  but  the  greater  portion  supper — ^when  he  walked  up  there  in 
were  only  remarkable  for  their  dismal  the  evening& 
fllthiness.  Among  the  few  clean  look-  As  Barney  continued  to  gase  with- 
ing  cabins,  were  those  of  the  Widow  out,  he  soon  beheld  the  fi^e  (^Midk 
Conlan  and  Tom  Gallagher.  That  of  comine  wearily  up  the  hiU,  and  pre- 
the  former  stood  alone  on  a  rising  sently  he  entered  the  house.  He  was 
ground,  with  a  few  wild  roses  and  aman  about  sixtv,  rather  short,  slight, 
some  woodbine  climbing  over  its  walls,  and  stooped,  with  grizzled  hair,  a  very 
while  a  cage,  with  a  thrush  twittering  wrinkled  face,  and  peculiar  black  eyes, 
in  it,  was  hung  outside  over  the  door;  deep  set  ana  shrewd  looking,  with 
the  other  was  surrounded  by  a  neat  a  decided  touch  of  malice  in  t£eir  ex- 
garden,    evidently   well    cultivated,  pression. 

though  Tom  was  a  notorious  game-  *'  (rod  save  all  here !''  he  exdaimed, 

ster,   attending  all  cock-fights  and  glancing  at  the  table,  which  had  al- 

other  sports  in  the  neighbourhood,  ready  been  divested  oi  all  trace  of  the 

He  was  likewise  a  great  politician,  and  late  meaL    "  I've  had  the  long  walk 

generally  looked  upon  as  a  ''know-  of  it  anyhow.'' 

ledgeable'*  individual.    The  cabin  of  ^  Where  were  j%  at  all  these  three 

the  Winters'  family  stood  rather  low,  days  back  1"  inquired  Bryan, 

and  was  old  andoark  looking:  from  "Above  at  DonoUjghcloon,  then," 

a  rude  mud  chiumey  the  smoke  was  said  Mick,  flinging  himself  on  a  seat 

ascending  by  great  pufls  into  the  still  with  a  weaiy  air. 

air:  the  walls  at  the  base  were  mosqr  "What  in  the  world  brought  ye 

and  damp,  and  the  roof  was  covered  there  V  demanded  Nancy  Lynch,  old 

with  black  thatch  and  tufts  of  srass,  Canavan's  married  daughter,  a  tall, 

mingled  with  tall  weeds,  now  flour-  ungainly  looking  woman  with  a  bitter 

ishing  luxuriantly ;  in  a  pool  outside  cast  of  face,  who  now  emeraed  from 

the  door,  paddled  some  young  ducks,  an  inner  room,  bearinff  a  sheaf  of  green 

all  yellow  and  downy,  with  the  hen  rushes,  veiy  fresh  ana  fragrant,  which 

mother  watchinff  them  somewhat  fret-  she  commenced  peeling  with  nimble 

fully.    Norah  Winters,  a  tall  hand-  fingers. 

some  young  woman  about  twenty-five,  "  Not  a  hap'orth  but  death  tuk  me 

findy  formed,  with  a  dark  complexion,  in  iL"  answered   Brogan.     "John 

regular  features,  and  remarkably  bril-  Nickle  an'  his  wife's  both  gone,  and 
li£Uit  eyes,  stood  in  the  doorway,  in  a   they  didn't  lave  tiieir  daughthon 
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worth  twopence.   With  all  the  money  himael^aad  the  fayourite  of  his  mo- 
John  got  m>m  hia  father,  he  died  as  ther.    Even  in  hoyhood  he  regarded 
poor  a  man   aa  I  am  myself  this  him  with  envy,  and  in  later  years, 
minnit"  when  he  won  the  afifections  of  the 
There  was  something  of  triumph  in  ffirl  whom  he  himself  loved,  this  ill- 
the  expression  of  Mick's  face  as  he  feeling  on  Mick's  side  increased :  he 
spoke  the  last  words :  his  eyes  were  never  forgave  his  brother,  and  after 
fixed  upon  the  floor — ^his  Ups  com-  the  marriage  of  the  latter  all  inter- 
pressed  ffrimly.  course  ceased  between  them.    When 
"  Well  that's  a  good  thought  anv-  news  reached  Mike,  however,  that 
how,"  said  Nancy  Lynch,  as  a  slight  John  and  his  wife  had  both  been  sud- 
sneer  played  upon  her  countenance  ;  denly  carried  oflf  b}[  fever,  he  repaired 
"  ye  ought  to  be  glad  he  didn't  thrive  to  DonoufhdooiK  in  the  county  Mo- 
betther."  naghan,  wnere  Nickle  had  carried  on 
^'  I  don't  sa^  I'm  glad,"  returned  the  businessof  a  miller,  to  find  out  in 
Mick,  now  raismg  his  eyes ;  '*  but  I'm  what  circumstances  they  had  left  their 
thinkin'  o'  the  folly  it  is  for  a  man  to  children — ^influenced  more  bycurioeity 
be  scrapin'  an'  savin'  his  money  all  than  an^  other  feeling.     He  found 
his  lifcL  to  lave  it  in  the  end  to  them  them  quite  as  poor  as  the  most  vindic- 
that  'U  make  it  fly  like  snow  afore  tive  heart  could  have  wished,  John 
the  sun."  having  died  very  much  in  debt,  which 
As  he  spoke,  Brogan  glanced  at  old  rendered  it  necessary  that  his  effects 
Canavan,  who  gave  a  slight  cough.  should  be  sold  off  to  pay  his  creditors. 
"  What's  Jolm  Nickle's  daughthers  Later  in  the  night,  when  Brogan 
goin'  to  do  now  ]"  asked  Nancy,  after  had  eaten  his  supper  and  fully  de- 
a  pause.  scribed  the  miserable  state  in  which 
*'  One  o'  them's  going  off  at  onst  to  he  found  his  nieces  at  Bonoughcloon, 
America,  to  her  mothers  brother,  and  the  Canavans  were  surprised,  and  by 
I've  used  the  other  to  come  an'  stop  no  means  pleased,  at  the  arrival  of  an 
awhile  with  me  here  in  Garranisky."  unexpected  visiter.    This  was  Dan 
"  They're    handsome,    aint   they,  L^cli,  the  husband  of  Nancy,  an  in- 
Mickl"  said  Bamev,  endeavouring  to  dividual  who  led  a  roving  life,  and 
rouse  himself  from  nis  depressed  state  was  supposed  to  be  often  engaged 
of  mind.  in  nefarious  pursuits.    The  fact  of  his 
"  They  couldn't  be  bet  as  to  looks ;"  being  a  *'  Oonnaught  man"  rendered 
replied  Brogan,  butthesorra  too  much  him  obnoxious  in  the  eves  of  the 
wit  aither  of  them  has.    They're  as  Garranisky  people,  who,  luce  many  of 
simple  as  childher  about  doin'  a  hand's  their  neighbours,  regjarded  the  natives 
torn  for  themselvesL    If  s  ladies  their  of  that  province  with  fear  and  dis- 
father  thought  th^'d  be^  I  warrant"  trust.    Dan  was  certainly  not  of  pre- 
Mick  laired,  and  hia  black  eyea  possessing  appearance :  he  was  about 
twinkled.  for^-five,  of  a  muscular  frame,  with 
*'  More's  the  pity  o'  them  now,  then,"  busny  hair  and  large  coarse  features, 
said  Nancy,  wno  went  on  peeling  her  scarred  in  many  a  spot  from  wounds 
rushes  more  swiftly  than  oefore.  received  in  vanoua  trays  at  fairs  and 
Bryan  now  desired  her  to  prepare  elsewhera    His  advent  cast  a  gloom 
some  supper  fot  Mick,  which  she  did  over  every  one  in  the  house,  as  he  ne- 
with  a  very  bad  ^raoe,  flinging  a  score  ver  made  his  appearance  there  except 
of  potatoes  noisily  into  a  small  iron  when  he  came  to  crave  money  from 
potp  which  she  hung  over  the  flre  with  his  wife  or  father-in-law.    Inaeed  so 
grim  dexterity,     flavinff  done  this  dull  did  the  company  become  that 
she  heaai  to  <up  her  rushes  in  grease  Mick  Brogan  soon  took  his  departure, 
to  renalo'  them  available  as  candles,  and  by  the  liffht  of  the  spring  moon 
laying  each  one  to  oool  across  the  trudged  wearuy  over  the  low  meadows 
spout  of  a  kettle.  and  marshyspotsof  ground  that  led  to 
John  Nickle,  the  individual  alluded  his  own  home,  in  the  midst  of  funereal 
to  by  Mick  Brogan,  was  his  half-bro-  looking  turf  clamps.     Flinging  him- 
ther,  who  had  laiefy  died,  leaving  his  self  on  his  bed  he  was  soon  asleep, 
two  daughters  in  very  destitute  dr-  dreaming  of  times  long  vanished — 
eomstances.     Mick  had  never  liked  times  of  hia  early  love  uid  hatred. 
John,  who  was  much  younger  than 
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CHAPTEB  II. 

The  Bound  of  many  voioee  uplifted  in  as  far  u  a  certain  point  where  the 
moumftil  wailing  awoke  the  echoes  emigrant  band  and  tneir  friends  were 
of  the  hills  and  dells  of  Donoughdoon  to  separate  finally.  As  the  great  body 
— now  sinking  to  a  scarcely  andible  of  people  pressed  forwudsy  many  a 
mnrmur— now  swelling  out  into  wild  salutation  was  exchanged  between 
bursts  of  sorrow.  It  was  about  six  them  and  labourers  in  the  fields  by  the 
o'clock  in  the  spring  morning,  and  a  wayside.  More  than  one  man,  lean- 
stream  of  people,  men,  women,  and  ing  on  his  spade,  watched  the  moving 
children,  were  passing  onwards  in  mass  winding  its  dark  length  onwaods. 

grocession,   winding   round    rugged  with  a  sad  misgiring  that  *^Uieoula 

eighth  and  descending  into  deep  yal-  stock  'id  soon  be  clane  gone  out  o'  the 

leys.    It  was  not  a  funeral.    In  the  ooimthir  anyways  !" 

north  of  Ireland  the  burial  of  the  pea-  A  sudden  stillness  prevailed  among 

sant  dead  is  unattended  by  the  keen-  the  crowd  as  the  halting  place  came 

ing  that  usually  signalizes  the  cere-  within  view,  and  then  one  sreat  ciy 

mony  in  the  western  portions  of  the  rent  the  air — ^the  cry  of  a  hundred 

island ;  there  was  no  coffin  to  denote  united  voices,  followed  by  moans  and 

the  presence  of  a  corpse  among  the  lamentations  of  the  wildest  descrip- 

mourning  band.    Why  did  they  sor-  tion.    When  the  noise  had  partiidly 

row,  then  I  Simply  because  they  were  subsided,  adieus  among  the  calmer 

a  body  of  emigrants,  accompanied  by  portion  of  the  people  were  made, 

their  nearest   and   dearest   friends,  ^'Good-bye,  father,"  said  a  stem- 

from  whom  they  were  soon  to  be  looking  man  of  five^and-thirty,  as  he 

separated^  setting  forth  from  the  land  shook  nis  white-headed  parent  by  the 

of  their  birth,  which  most  of  them  ne-  hand;   ^you  an'  I  'ill  never  meet 

ver  expected  to  behold  again.    There  again  on  this  side  o'  the  grave." 

were  gray-headed  old  men  walking  "Good-bye,  Jerry,"  spoke  the  father 

beside  sons  whose  faces  they  knew  in  tremulous  accents ;  "  an'  remimber 

full  well  would  be  seen  no  more  of  to  surely  sen'  home  as  much  money  as 

them  after  that  day,  till  the  mighty  'ill  bury  me." 

gathering  together   of  long  parted  "  Never  fear,"  r^oined  the  son ;  "  it 

friends  on   the  resurrection   mom.  'ill  be  me  first  thoughts" 

There  werechUdren,  with  sturdy  limbs,  Pale,  trembling,  faint  with  the  W- 

dressed  in  fustian  garments,  barehead-  then  of  their  silent  grief,  the  sisters, 

cd  and  barefoote(^  each  carrying  his  Hannah  and  Rosy,  now  bade  each 

or  her  little  bundle — boys  scarcely  other  a  last  farewell,  the  elder  one  im- 

distinguishable  in  attire  from  girls ;  plorin^  the  other  to  behave  dutifully 

there  were  lovere  exchanging  low-  to  their  uncle  Mick  when  she  went 

spokenpromises with  soiTOWinff  sweet-  down  to  Garranisky. 

hearts,  who  must  be  abandoned  for  an  "  Never  fear,  Hannah,"  replied  the 

indefinite  period  J  there  were  mothers  young  sister,  mournfully.  "I'll  strive 

with  featuresset  m  grimness.  Spartan-  to  plaze  him  every  way  I  can." 

like,  uttering  no  word  of  lamentation  And  so  they  parted — ^uttering  no 

as  iJiey  moved  on  beside  sons  and  shrieks,  no  denpairinff  moans,   but 

daughters  whom  duty  obliged  them  heart-stricken,  nevertheless.     With- 

to  send  to  a  distant  land.    Oh !  many  out  returning  again  to  Donoughdoon, 

an  aching  heart  was  beating  there —  Rosy,  having  so  made  her  arrange- 

great  mournful  crowd !  ments  previously,  directed  her  stejps 

Two  youne  girls,  neatly  dressed,  towards  Garranisky,  which  lay  about 

walked  silently  together,  a  fittie  apart  twenty  miles  off.     Her  walk  was  a 

from  the  rest  of  the  band :  they  were  dreary  one,  for  the  country  became 

both  pretty,  and  of  an  ^ippearance  wild  and  aesolate  in  the  extreme  as 

rather  more  respectable  t&an  that  of  she  penetrated  farther  and  farther 

the  generality  of  their  comyani^M^,  towards  her  destination,  and  over  her 

though  few  among  the  emigrants  were  heart  hung  a  strange  presentiment  of 

as  poor  as  these  oiphan  sisters,  who  evil    It  was  necessary  for  her  to  walk 

were  Mick  Brogans  nieces,  Hannah  without  intermission,  as  the  days  were 

and  Bomr  Nickle.    The  elder  one  was  still   short  and  the  distance  greal 

setting  K>rth  on  her  way  to  America,  Fearful  of  being  overtaken  by  night 

and  her  sister  was  accompanying  her  while  still  on  her  journey,  i^e  humed 
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worth  twopence.  With  all  the  money  himaelfl  and  the  favourite  of  his  mo- 
John  got  uom  his  father,  he  died  as  ther.  Even  in  boyhood  he  regarded 
poor  a  man  as  I  am  myself  this  him  with  envy,  and  in  later  years, 
minnit"  when  he  won  the  affections  of  the 

There  was  something  of  triumph  in  girl  whom  he  himself  loved,  this  ill- 
the  expression  of  Midc's  face  as  he  feeling  on  Mick's  side  increased :  he 
spoke  the  last  words :  his  eyes  were  never  foi^ve  his  brother,  and  after 
fixed  upon  the  floor — ^his  lips  com-  the  marriage  of  the  latter  all  inter- 
pressed  ffrimly.  course  ceased  between  them.    When 

*'  Well  that's  a  good  thought  anv-  news  reached  Mike,  however,  tliat 
how,"  said  Nancy  Lynch^  as  a  slight  John  and  his  wife  had  both  been  sud- 
sneer  played  upon  her  countenance ;  denlv  carried  off  hy  fever,  he  repaired 
"  ye  ought  to  be  glad  he  didn't  thrive  to  Donou^hcloon,  in  the  county  Mo- 
betther."  naghan,  where  Nickle  had  carried  on 

*'  I  don't  say  I'm  glad/'  returned  the  business  of  a  miller,  to  find  out  in 
Mick,  now  raisms  his  eyes ; ''  but  I'm  what  circumstances  they  had  left  their 
thinkin'  o'  the  folly  it  is  for  a  man  to  children — ^influenced  more  bycuriosity 
be  serapin'  an'  savin'  his  money  all  than  an^  other  feeling.  He  found 
his  lif&  to  lave  it  in  the  end  to  them  them  qmte  as  poor  as  the  most  vindic- 
that  '11  make  it  fly  like  snow  afore  tive  heart  could  have  wished^  John 
the  sun."  having  died  very  much  in  debt,  which 

As  he  spoke,  Brogan  ^ancedat  old  rendered  it  necessary  that  his  effects 
Canavan,  who  gave  a  slight  cough.        should  be  sold  off  to  pay  his  creditors. 

"  What's  John  Nickle's  daughthers  Later  in  the  night,  when  Brogan 
goin'  to  do  now]"  asked  Nancy,  after  had  eaten  his  supper  and  fully  de- 
a  pause.  scribed  the  miserable  state  in  which 

**  One  o'  them's  going  off  at  onst  to  he  found  his  nieces  at  Donoughcloon, 
America,  to  her  mothers  brother,  and  the  Canavans  were  surprised,  and  by 
I've  axed  the  other  to  come  an'  stop  no  means  pleased,  at  the  arrival  of  an 
awhile  with  me  here  in  Ganranisky.      unexpected  visiter.    This  was  Dan 

<*  They're  handsome,  aint  they,  Lyncn,  the  husband  of  Nancy,  an  in- 
Mick )"  said  Bamev,  endeavouring  to  dividual  who  led  a  roving  me,  and 
rouse  himselffrom  Lis  depressed  state  was  supposed  to  be  often  engaged 
of  mind.  in  nefanous  pursuits.    The  fact  of  his 

"  They  couldn't  be  bet  as  to  looks ;"  being  a  ^  Connaught  man"  rendered 
replied  Brogan^butthesorra  too  much  him  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wit  aither  of  them  has.  They're  as  Qarranisky  people,  who,  like  many  of 
simple  as  childher  about  doin'  a  hand's  their  neighbours,  redded  the  natives 
torn  for  themselves.  It's  ladies  their  of  that  province  with  fear  and  dis- 
iather  thought  they'd  be^  I  warrant"    trust    Dan  was  certainly  not  of  pre- 

Mick  laughed,  and  his  black  eyes  possessing  appearance :  he  was  about 
twinkled.  fortv-five,  of  a  muscular  frame,  with 

"  More's  the  pity  o'  them  now,  then,"  bushy  luur  and  large  coarse  features, 
said  Nanpy,  who  went  on  peeling  her  scarred  in  many  a  spot  from  wounds 
rushes  more  swiftly  than  Before.  received  in  vanoua  frays  at  fairs  and 

Bryan  now  desired  her  to  prepare  elsewhere.  His  advent  cast  a  gloom 
some  supper  for  Mick,  which  she  did  over  every  one  in  the  house,  as  he  ne- 
with  a  very  bad  ^p:ace,  flinging  a  score  ver  made  his  appearance  there  except 
of  potatoes  noisily  into  a  small  iron  when  he  came  to  crave  money  from 
pot»  whidi  she  hung  over  the  flre  with  his  wife  or  father-in-law.  Inaeed  so 
grim  dexterity.  Havins  done  this  dull  did  the  company  become  that 
she  beean  to  dip  her  rushes  in  grease  Mick  Brogan  soon  took  his  departure, 
to  renaer  them  available  as  candles,  and  by  the  light  of  the  spring  moon 
laying  each  one  to  cool  across  the  trudged  weamy  over  the  low  meadows 
qwut  of  a  kettle.  and  marshyspots  of  ground  that  led  to 

John  Nickle,  the  individual  alluded  his  own  home,  in  the  midst  of  funereal 
to  by  Mick  Brogan.  was  his  half-bro-  looking  turf  damps.  Flinging  him- 
ther,  who  had  lately  died,  leaving  his  self  on  his  bed  he  was  soon  asleep, 
two  daughters  in  very  destitute  dr-  dreaming  of  times  long  vanished — 
eomstances.  Midc  had  never  liked  times  of  nis  early  love  fud  hatied. 
John,  who  was  much  younger  than 
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beheld  was  inexpressibly  dreary.  The  been  passionately  attached,  and  there 
houses  within  view  seemed  deserted;  was  no  one  in  the  townland  of  Gkir- 
the  doors  were  all  dosed ;  the  fires  ranisky,  whom  his  father  would  not 
evidently  out,  though  it  was  still  rather  have  allowed  him  to  marry, 
early  in  the  night  ^o  light  gleamed  Finding  she  could  meet  her  uncle  no- 
through  any  window  or  door  chink,  where  else,  Rosy  suffered  herself  to 
On  arriving  as  near  as  it  was  possible  be  persuaded  to  accompany  the  two 
to  brine  the  cart  to  Mick  Brogan's  Canavans  and  Norah  to  the  "  wake- 
cabin,  Hugh  soon  discovered  that  the  house,'*  which  lay  at  a  considerable 
door  of  the  house  was  locked,  and  he  distance,  beins  situate  at  the  western 
was  wondering  what  could  be  now  extremity  of  Garranisky.  Theyoune 
done,  when  he  observed  his  brother  girl  having  always  led  a  very  retured 
and  Norah  Winters  approaching.  life  at  Donoughcloon,  where  she  never 

"  Who*s  this  youVe  got  here  r  \de-  was  permittea  to  attend  dances,  wed- 

manded  Barney,  taking  a  sharp  look  dings,  wakes,  or  funerals,  felt  very 

at  Bosy's  fair  face.  nervous  as  she  came  near  the  scene  of 

''It's  a  wife  I've  brought  home,*'  festivity;  but  Hugh  Canavan  who  very 

replied  Hugh,  winking  at  Norah,  who  quickly  discovered  her  ignorance  of 

burst  into  a  husky  strange  laugh,  the  world,  made  himself  as  aereeable 

''  Isn't  she  jist  a  match  for  me )"  as  he  could,  joking  and  laugning  all 

Barney  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  the  way  up  to  the  house,  while  she, 

joke  particularly,  and  Rosy  fixed  her  fearful  of  offending  him  by  look  or 

blue  eyes  rather  pityingly  on  the  de-  word,  tried  to  amile  graciously  upon 

formed  man,  whom  she  was  at  last  him,  though  in  her  heart  she  thoi4^ht 

satisfied  to  look  upon  as  a  miserable  him  the  most  forbidding  looking  object 

human  beinff — an  outcast  among  his  ever  her  eye  rested  upon.    A  great 

fellow-mortsds.  buzz  of  conversation  struck  upon  her 

''  I'll  houl'  ye  Mick  Bromm's  above  ear  as  she  entered  the  wake-house, 

at  the  wake-house,"  said  Norah  Win-  and  a  few  coquettish  exclamations  in 

ters,  in  answer  to  Hugh's  inquiry,  as  female  tones,  such  as  '*  Arrah !  Tom 

to  where  that  individual  was.  auit,  will  ye  !" — "  If  ye  don't  stop 

''  It's  like  he  doesn't  think  much  ov  lunnin'  me,  Pat  Wathers,  I'll  lave  the 

her,"  whispered  the  hunchback,  point-  pl<^''  ^^)  ^^i  betokened  that  sun- 

ing  to  Ro^'s  figure  in  the  cart,  *' whin  dry  flirtations  were  going  on.    Bursts 

he  wouldn  t  stop  at  home  for  her."  of  hoarse  sinister  cachiimations  occa- 

^  The  Borra  ha'porth  the  same  man  sionally  issued  from  the  older  mem- 
cares  for  but  a  bit  to  ate,"  returned  bers  of  the  assembly,  who  did  not 
Norah  in  the  same  low  tone,  while  laugh  for  merriment :  and  now  and 
she  again  indulged  in  one  of  her  pe-  then  heavy  yawns,  like  groans,  were 
culiar  hoarse  laughs.  indulged  in  by  one  or  two  elderly 

There  was  a  curious  mixture  of  sel-  women,  who  probably  thought  the 

fishness,  stupidity,  and,  withal,  a  con-  next  wake  at  Garranisky  might  be 

siderable  amount  of  cunning  in  the  held  in  honour  of  one  of  themselves, 

composition  of  Norah  Wintera    Be-  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a 

longing  to  a  family  whose  members  for  large,  square   table,  with  a  candle 

venerations  had  been  remarkable  for  placed  at  each  comer ;  over  it  were 

dulness  of  comprehension,  she  was  at  strewed  rolls  of  tobacco  and  great 

present  the  most  gifted,  both  in  per-  groups  of  long-shanked  pipes,  new 

sonal  and  mental  qualities,  of  those  m>m  the  shop,  while  towards  the 

living.    Her  brothers  were  still  more  middle  lay  a  plate  of  snuff,  ornamented 

dow  of  comprehension  than  herself,  with  a  piece  of  snowy  paper,  neatly 

and  her  only  sister  was  an  idiot    Her  cut  and  mitred  at  the  e^u;eB.     Tea, 

beauty  was  of  a  type  not  often  seen  whiskey,  bread,  meat,  and  potatoes, 

among  the  low  order  of  Irish  peasants:  were  bemg  dealt  to  the  company  in 

her  face  being  classic  in  feature,  ana  (p'eat  profusion,  and  there  was  much 

brilliant  in  its  rich,  dark  colouring.  Of  joking  and  pleasantry  going  forward 

a  temper  in  general  nearly  as  slow  as  among  the  young  people.  Respectable 

her  comprehension,  this  young  woman  farmers,  wearing  long  gray  stockings 

was  capable,  nevertheless,  of  being  and  knee-breeche&  talked  with  grave 

roused  to  a  pitch  of  passion,  fierce  and  dignity  of  the  weather  and  the ''cn^;" 

wild  as  that  of  a  savaga    It  was  to  raggedmen,  with  begrimed  visagesand 

her  that  Barney  Canavan  had  so  long  shaggy  heads,  enlivened  their  neigh- 
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on,  seldom  pausing  to  rest  on  the  way.  the  first  shades  of  night  gathering 
All  the  d&j  the  sun  had  shone  forth  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The 
brightly,  gliding  rocky  heights  and  hills  far  off  grew  indistinct,  the  air 
deserted  moors,  glancing  on  dark  bog-  became  cool,  the  bog-lands  waxed  still 
pools,  beiooing  raiilingly  upon  rugged  more  dusky  and  sombre :  uncertain  of 
dusty  roads,  yet  only  making  the  pros-  the  direction  she  was  taking,  she  was 
pect  always  seem  more  dreary,  the  going  on  slowly,  when  the  sound  of  a 
uuid  more  deserted.  Weaiy,  foot-sore,  cart  coming  on  from  behind  struck 
full  of  apprehension,  the  girl  felt  at  upon  her  ear.  She  stopped  when  it 
length  omiged  to  slacken  her  pace,  was  near  her^  and  tunung  round  be- 
When  the  sun  had  set,  she  was  still  held,  seated  m  it,  a  strange  looking 
far  from  Grarranisky.  Afraid  of  going  individual,  whose  appearance  made 
astray,  and  unable  to  meet  any  one  of  her  start  in  surprise, 
whom  to  inquire  the  way,  she  beheld 

CHAPTEB  III. 

A  MAN  of  hideous  ugliness,  hunch-  left  alone  on  the  wild  lonely  road 

backed,  with  a  singular  expression  of  where  she  stood,  Rosy  thought  it  well 

eye,  and  a  head  of  enormous  size,  met  not  to  refuse  this  offer  of  convey- 

her  wondering  gaze.    Her  start  and  anoe,  and,  trembling,  allowed  herself 

evident  horror  was  not  lost  upon  the  to  be  assisted  on  the  cart — having 

curionslv  formed  individual,  who  re-  first  hastily  grasped  the  beads  in  her 

tiuned  her  look  with  one  of  a  more  pocket,  as  a  talisman  against  evil, 

complimentary  character  as  he  bade  Hugh  seemed  anxious  to  make  her 

her  good  evening.  comfortable,  placing  a  little  mound  of 

"  Good eveninkindly.fiir,"  answered  straw  as  cushion  for  her,  and  throw- 
Rosy,  who  being  doubtful  whether  ing  a  pair  of  empty  sacks  over  her 
she  was  not  accosted  by  "nothin*  right,"  feet  to  protect  them  from  the  chill  of 
was  afraid  not  to  seem  respectful.  the  night  air.     As  the  stars  came 

"  Are  you  goin'  far  to-night  V*  he  out  dotting  the  sky,  and  the  wind 

asked.  sighed  moimifully  over  the  dreary 

^  I'm  goin'  as  far  as  Garranisky,  in  bogs  which   still   formed   principal 

the  parish  o*  Drumkleen,"  she  replied,  features  in  the  country  through  whicli 

as  boldly  as  she  could.  she  was  passing,  the  young  girl  fell 

**  Garranisky,  is  it  1    Shure  I  know  into  a  sad  train  of  thought,  dwelling 

the  same  place  well,"  returned  the  on  recollections  of  the  past,  mingled 

stranger,  '*  it's  there  I'm  goin'  meself  with  thoughts  of  her  sister  from  whom 

this  minnit"    A  horrible  grin,  that  she  was  now  so  far  separated.    While 

struck  the  girl  with  terror,  accom-  she  thus  meditated,  she  was  not  aware 

panied  these  words ;  and  her  fears  of  that  the  eyes  of  the  deformed  man 

her  companion's  supernatural  charac-  were  often  turned  upon  her  with  a 

ter  were  not  lessened  when  he  further  curious  gaze, 
intimated  that  he  knew  she  was  Mick       '*  It's  like  ye  have  left  8(»nebody 


Brogan's  niece,  Rosy  Nickle,  who  was    vou're  thinkin  ov  at  Donoughcloon  1 

S)ing  to  'stop  a  while'  with  him  at    he  observed  at  length  with  a 
arranisky.  ling  light  in  his  deep  set  eye. 


"  Me  an^  Mick's  good  friends,"  con-  The^  girl  smiled  sadly,  shook  her 

tinued  the  hunchback.     "Ye  might  head  positively,  and  then  relapsed  into 

have  heerd  him  spake  ov  Hugh  Oana-  her  reverie,  which  the  hunchoack  did 

van."  not  again  endeavour  to  interrupt  He 

^*  I  don't  mind  that  I  ever  did,"  re-  became  wrapt  in  thought  himself,  like- 
plied  Rosy,  who  would  not  tell  a  lie  wise,  and  his  eve,  losing  ito  habitual 
even  under  fear  of  being  bewitehed  or  expression,  looked  dreunily  straight 
spirited  away.  before  him,  while   he  allowed  his 

**Well,  I'm  Hugh  Oanavan,  then ;  horse  to  plod  on  as  it  chose,  bobbing 

an*  if  ye  like  I'll  give  ye  a  lift  on  the  ite  shag^  head  up  and  down  with  a 

cart  the  rest  o*  the  way — ^if  s  five  mile  weary  air  as  it  went  forward.    Thus 

yet  te  GarranisW,  an'  ye  wouldn't  be  almost  in  total  silence,  the  rest  of  the 

there,  walkin,  till  dark  night."  journey  to  Garranisky  was  completed. 

Amdd  of  her  strange  kK>king  com-  Bymoonlight,  Rosy  Nickle  first  looked 

panion,  and  yet  equally  afraid  of  being  upon  the  townland,  and  the  sight  she 
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diflmal  abode— bo  fire,  no  candle,  no  with  her  ai»t>n  and  w^t  Gradually 
light,  but  the  star  and  moonlight  sleen  overcame  her,  and  wil^  her 
struggling  through  many  a  cranny  in  heaa  leaning  against  the  blackened 
the  roof.  Seating  herself  on  a  stool  wall  at  her  bac^  she  sank  into  slum- 
faintly  visible,  she  covered  her  face  ber,  and  dreamed  of  the  hunchback 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Mick  Bbooak  found  his  niece   a  attention  to  herself,  were  more  marked 

most  useful  person  in  the  manage-  than  was  altogether  oonsie^nt  with 

ment  of  his  domestic  affairs,  yet  from  his  attachment  to  Norah  Winters. 

the  extreme  gentleness  of  her  nature  The  idea  struck  her,  that  he  might 

he  held  the  opinion  that  she  was  little  be  endeavouring  to  gain  her  affections 

better  than  nalf-witted.     The  more  merely  through  a  spirit  of  coquetry, 

unresistingly  she  bore  his  tyranny  and  Barney  certamly  niade  an  excellent 

oppression,  the  more  confirmed  he  grew  flirt,  handsome,  careless,  and  unprin- 

in  this  belief.    Willing  as  she  was  to  ctpled ;  but  Bosy's  instinct  warned 

make  the  best  of  everything,  she  could  her  to  be  on  her  guard  against  him. 

not  have  helped  feeling  most  wretched  One  evening,  Mick  appearing  in  better 

in  her  dependent  position,  were  it  not  humour  than  usud.  told  her  that 

that  she  was  always  looking  forward,  there  was  to  be  a  dance  up  at  the 

with  bright  hopes,  to  the  time  when  Canavans',   and  that  they  had  re- 

her  sister  might  send  her  money  to  quested  her  to  attend  it.     Unwillinc 

go  to  America.     For  a  short  time  to  disoblige  her  uncle,  she  dressea 


after  her  arrival  at  Garranisky,  Peery    herself  for  the  gaietv,  and  was  soon 
Conlan  used  to  contribute  to  her    on  her  way  up  the  hilL    As  she  went 

along  she  was  overtaken  by  Norah 

Winters,  who  was  bound  on  the  same 


amusement,   bv   lending   her   story    a^ong  she  was  overtaken  by  Norah 
books,  of  which  he  possessed  a  consi- 


derable supplv;  but  on  discovering  expedition. 

this,  Mick,  who  hated  the  Conlans,        "  It's  a  fine  evenin*, "    remarked 

put  a  stop  to  all  communication  be-  Norah.    ^*  You're  goin'  to  the  dance  I 

tween  them,  and  having  ordered  Bosy  wan^ant  ? " 

to  speak  no  more  to  reery,  she  was       "Yis;  my  imcle  said  the  wanted 

obliged  to  obey  the  command.    The  me  there,"  replied  Bosy. 

young  man  had  began  to  regard  her       *'  Which  o'  them  d'ye  think  V^  in- 

with  very  tender  feelings,  which,  how-  quired  Norah,  looking  droU. 

ever^  his  poverty  kept  him  from  re-       "I  don't  Imow.*' 

veahng;  and  it  was  with  ,a  consider-        "Was  it  l^imey,  d'ye  think f 

able  degree  of  mortification  that  he       "Sorra  know  I  know;  shure  it  isn't 

heard  from  the  girl  herself  this  harsh  anv  matther  who  it  was )" 

mandate  of  her  uncle.     Perhaps  he       ^*No,  not  the  laist,"  observed  Norah, 

was  a  little  piqued  at  the  ready  obe-  looking  on  the  ground,  adding,  after  a 

dience  which  she  gave  to  an  order  ^use,  "Did  ye  ever  hear  talk  ov 

apparently    so    unreasonable;    but  namevandme?" 

Rosy  never  forgot  her  la^st  promise  to       "A\  ell,  I  did,"  said  Bosy,  smiling. 

her  sister — she  was  determined  to  be-        "  Then,    d'ye    mind,"    continued 

have  dutifully  to  her  uncle  as  far  as  Norah,  striking  her  hands  together 

lay  in  her  power.    In  some  respects  energetically,  "If  Barney  vexed  me, 

she  thought  him  verv  kind :  for  in-  the  sorra  stnraw  I'd  care  to  give  him 

stance,  he  used  to  walk  frequently  to  up  the  morrow.    We're  a  long  time 

the  post-office  of  Belturbet,  which  spakin'  to  other  now  :  and  ye  see  the 

was  nve  miles  o£l^  to  inquire  for  Ame-  father's  agin  me  as  black  as  pison ; 

rican  letters  for  ner;  and  though  he  and  so  I'm  thinkin'  I'll  quit  goin'  in 

never  brought  her  any,  she  was  grate-  it  entirely." 

ful  to  him  for  the  trouble  he  took  to       While  Norah  was  speaking,  her 

seek  them.     The  Canavans  were  fre-  countenance  scarcely  changed  from 

qucnt  visiters  at  Mick's  cabin,  and  its  usual  expression  of  careless  drol- 

Mick  was  often  up  at  their  house,  but  lery ;  her  eye  lost  nothinc  of  its  pe- 

Bosy  seldom  went  there  :  she  could  cuhar  diuicing  light,  which  was  curi- 

not  conquer  a  strange  aversion  she  ous    enough,    considering   that   her 

had  to  the  hunchback;  afid  as  to  words  betokeneda  considerable  degree 

Barney,  she  fancied  sometimes  his  of  anger. 
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boura  with  a-maBy  a  wUd  tale  of  their  and  her  uncle  :  he  saw  the  nervous- 
own  strange  doings ;  old  women  of  ness  of  the  former,  the  indifference  of 
almost  hideous  aspect,  drank  tea  and  the  latter  while  it  lasted ;  and  when  it 
gossiped  together ;  youns  ^Is  co-  was  over,  and  Brogan  gone,  he  heard 
quetted  with  smart  youtns  in  blue  the  half-stifled  sign  that  escaped  the 
fiieze  body-coats  with  shining  brass  girl. 

buttons ;  in  short,  it  was  a  scene  suffi-  **  You'd  best  go  home,  I  mistrust,'' 

ciently  gay  to  bewilder  poor  little  he  said,  seeing  her  press  her  hand 

Rosy*s  head.  upon  her  temples. 

"  Wait  a  while  here,  an'  I'll  eo  look  "  Ay,  I'll  go  if  my  uncle's  willin'  to 
for  ver  uncle,"  whispered  the  hunch-  come  with  me,"  she  said  in  a  depress- 
back,  when   they  were  inside  the  ed  tone. 

house  :  ^  ye  can  stand  again'  the  wall  "  I'll  ax  him,"  continued  the  hunch- 
here,  for  1  don't  see  a  sate  empty."  back,  who  knew  very  well  that  Mick 

Hardly  had  he  left  her,  when  a  Brogan  would  be  one  of  the  last  to 

young  man  who  was  sitting  near  the  leave  the  wake.    He  quitted  her  side 

door,  arose  from  a  form  and  offer^  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  returned 

her  his  seat    He  was  a  handsome  bearing  the  rusty  key  of  Brogan's 

youth,  of  respectable  appearance,  and  house. 

manners  decidedly  superior  to  those  "  He  isn't  jist  inclined  to  go  home 

of  many  present.  This  was  the  widow  yit,"  he  said,  '*but  he  give  me  lave 

Gonlans  son,  Peery— a  young  man  togo  with  yemeself." 

not  verv  popular  among  his  neigh-  Mortifiea  and  unwilling  to  have  the 

hours ;  he  was  consider^  proud,  and  hunchback  as  a  cavalier  any  more  that 

too  reserved  in  disposition  to  be  a  night,  Rosy  stammered  out  an  excuse 

favourite.      The  Oonlans  had  been  about  not  wishing  to  take  him  so 

reduced  from  easy  circumstances  to  earlyfrom  the  scene  of  gaiety, 

much  poverty  within  the  last  few  "  There  won't  be  won  worth  lookin' 

years ;  yet  still  they  would  not  lower  at  when  yerself's  cone,"  he  whispered, 

themselves  by  associating  familiarly  with  an  air  of  gaJiantTy  by  no  means 

with  people  whom  they  had  formerly  welcome.     '*  I'd  rather  go  ten  mile 

oonsiaered  far  beneatn  them,  which  with  ye  than  stay  here  afther  you're 

made  them  rather  disliked  at  Qarran-  gone. 

isky.     The  Canavans  were  particular  The  expression  of  the  hunchback's 

enemies  of  theirs,  as,  notwithstand-  eyes  told  Rosy  very  plainly  that  he 

ing  all  Bryan's  wealth,  the  Conlans  was  not  jesting,  and  unable  to  repress 

heartily  despised  them.    Still,  Peery  a  slight  curl  oiner  lip,  she  replied  that 

could  not  help  thinking  the  fair  young  she  would  wait  a  little  longer,  till 

Slri  who  had  now  entered  with  the  some  one  was  goin^  home  her  way. 

unchback  extremely  beautiful,  let  Peery  Conlan  overheard  her  words, 

her  be  who  she  might;  and  even  when  and  now  stepping  forward,  said  that 

he  discovered  her  to  be  the  niece  of  he  and  his  sister  were  about  to  leave 

Mick  Brogan,  an  individual  whom  he  the  wake,  and  would  be  glad  to  escort 

regu^ed  with  much  contempt,  it  did  her  to  Mick  Brogan's  house.  Starting 

not  diminish  his  admiration  or  respect  up  gladly.  Rosy  thanked  him  with  a 

for  her.    His  sister,  however,  a  tall  smile  that  was  not  lost  upon  the 

young  woman,  with  a  freckled  face,  hunchback,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed 

and  mi  hair,  known  by  the  name  of  upon  the  grotmd^  said  nothing.  Even 

'*  big  Kitty."  did  not  agree  in  thinking  wnen  the  young  girl  bade  him  good 

Rosy  at  tul  pretty:  and  as  she  stood  night  he  never  made  a  reply.    During 

near,  speaking  to  Tom  Qallagher,  the  the  walk  home  Peery  asked  her  many 

only  man  in  the  townland  that  she  con-  questions  relative  to  her  former  life ; 

sidered  worthv  of  her  notice,  she  cast  but  his  slater  said  little.     Perhaps 

many  a  soomml  look  at  the  poor  girL  she   contemplated  with   alarm   her 

Mck  Brogan  having  been  at  length  brother's  attentions  to  so  near  a  rela- 

dkcovered  by  Hugh,  came  forward  to  tive  of  the  despicable  Mick  Brogan, 

welcome  his  niece  coldly  enough :  he  and  was  endeavoiuin^  to  counteract 

spoke  a  few  words  to  her  touching  their  effect  by  maintaining  an  air  of 

her  ioumey,  and  soon  departed  again  severity  herself.     Having  unlocked 

to  tne  vicmity  of  the  eatables.    All  the  door  of  her  uncle's  cabin  for  her, 

the  time  Hu^  Canavan  was  an  ob-  the  Conlans  bade  Rosy  good-night^ 

server  of  thia  meeting  between  Rosy  and  she  found  herself  in  a  somewnat 
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wc  should  do  80  is  the  more  neoes-  old  and  the  new  dispensatioDS,  as  it 

sary,  because,  when  before  the  pub-  is  alao  between  heaven  and  earth, 

lie  some  yeai-s  ago,  the  artist  had  The  square  ornament  is  the  Urim,  aa 

not  reaped  the  honour  due  for  his  worn  oy  the  Jewish  high  priests, 

marvellous  effort,  and,  conseauentJy,  whereby  the^  were  enabled  to  ob- 

the  work  by  no  means  held  tne  high  tain  instructKm  respecting  the  aoto 

place  it  now  does.     A  commentiuy  of  Qod  and  knowledge  of  the  futiwe. 

upon  it  is  the  more  apt,  at  the  present  The   iewela,  as  conunanded,   to  be 

time,  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  plaoeuras  sjrmbols — each  of  the  twelve 

its  progress,  it  must  necessarily  come  tribes  by  its  appropriate  gem— are 

under  the  notice  of  the  majority  of  inserted  in  this  ornament  according 

our  readers.    That  it  is  on  progress  to  the  proper  order  of  the  law  given, 

through  Great  Britain  most  lovers  of  The  jewels  upon  the  cross  and  the 

art  will  rejoice  to  hear.  circle  are  also  appropriate  and  signi- 

The  picture  display  Christ  knock-  ficant.    Christ  is  robed  in  white,  to 

ing  at  the  door  of  an  abandoned  signify  purity  and  perfect  holiness, 

house — a  door  over  which  has  grown  He  knocks  with  his  right  hand  upon 

the  long  strings  of  ivy,  while  at  its  the  door.    The  approach  to  this  door 

foot   the   heavy   armed  and    rigid  is  through  a  deserted  orchard,  aeioss 

bramble  thrusts  its  long  limbs  fuid  which  the  Redeemer's  footsteps  are 

frost-reddened  leaves  over  the  ground  the  only  track.    The  lofty  fruit-trees 

and  the  steps  of  the  door— and  into  are  unpnmed  and  grown  wildly  to 

a  mass  of  nettles  and  other  noisome  waste ;  the  fruits  have  fallen  upon 

weeds  that  have  grown  up  about  the  ground  lyine  to  rot  The  trees  are 

this  porch,  the  type  of  a  human  soul  the  gifts  of  God  to  man,  that  should 

abandoned  and  overgrown  with  vice,  bring  forth,   with   cultivation,  rich 

A  bat   flits    about    the    door-head  profit  for  his  soul  and  hii  fellow  men : 

amongst  heavy  ivy  that  hangs  like  a  even  they  lie  waste  upon  the  ground, 

mantle—the  bat  the  syml^l  of  a  falling  useless  in  the  early  frost  of 

false  creed  and  ignorance  that  gropes  the  ooming  winter. 

foolishly  in  the  dark.    This  &rk  is  Spicuke,  or  spots  of  white  frost,  lie 

partly  dispelled  by  the  light  of  a  upon  the  grass,  glittering  like  fallen 

luntem  held  in  the  hand  of  Christ —  stars,  and  mtimate  the  near  approach 

being  the  light  of  faith  and  redemp-  of  winter.    Far  off,  lightening  upon 

tion    He  brings  to  the  erring  and  the   horizon,  soft   rays   rise  as   of 

hardened  soul    The  lantern  itself  is  the  coming  dawn,  suggestive  of  the 

the  Church,  and  is  formed  to  express  arising  of  religion  upon  the  human 

that  by  its  Gothic  design ;  the  sides  souL    The  giant  bouffhs  of  the  trees 

resembling  windows  of  a  church,  and  stand  softly  against  this  light    The 

its  roof  pierced  instar-shapedojpenings,  grandest  part  of  the  pi<^ure  is  the 

through  which  the  long  rays  of  bright-  Head  of  Christ — a  face  so  full  of 

ness  from  the  Ught  witnin  streams  mournful  pathos,  so  noble,  so  moum- 

fordi.    The  lantern  is  bound  round  ful,  and  tender,  that  to  describe  it 

the  hand  of  Christ  by  a  chain,  which  is  fairly  beyond  words  of  ours.    The 

signifies  the  close  union  between  Him  eyes  are  awful  with  love  and  in- 

and  the  Church :  and  being  suspended  exhaustible    mtT<sj  ;    the   foreheKl 

from  His  hand— the  hand  that  is  marked  with   intellect   and  kingly 

scarred  with  the  wound  of  the  cross —  power ;  the  faoe  pure,  and  sad,  ana 

shows  the  Church's  dependence  upon  godlike-^godlike  without  haughtiness 

Him.     Christ   is   a  tall  and  noble  or  pride  ;  nobly  beautiful,  yet  not  as 

figure,  over  whose  shoulder  faUs  a  the  beauty  of  mankind;  unseauroh- 

kingly  robe,  richly  embroidered  and  ably  awfru  and  calm,  like  a  sea  of 

ornamented,  crimson   as  the   royal  the  infinity  of  love,  the  eternity  of 

colour,  a  royalty  further  sustained  by  everlasting  and  inexpressible  good- 

the  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  ness  and  glory, 

round  about  which  goes  the  crown  of  The  r^er  will  see  how  vainly  we 

thorns.    The  robe  is  held  together  by  have  struggled  with  heaped  epithets 

a  jewelled  ornament  of  a  circle  and  a  to  express  the  inexpressible— but  that 

square  figure,  between  which,  and  as  it  should  be  inexpressible  by  words  is 

clasp  between  the  two,  is  a  cross,  the  glory  of  painting  above  author- 

the  signification  thereof  being  that  ship ;  when  such  is  the  case,  be  sure 

the  cross  is  t^e  bond  between  the  the  work  is  infinitely  full  of  thou^t^ 
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*' There  isn't  many  in  the  counthry  "Was  he  doiu'  wrong  V*  she  asked 

like  Barney/*  she  continued;  "but  at  len£;th. 

for  all  that  Td  bid  him  good-bye  "  Wron^  to  himself,  that's  all,'*  le- 

without  a  tnought.  if  I  wonst  knew  plied  Hugh, 

he  was  tired  o*  me,  "  In  what  way  T* 

"It's  not  possible  Barney  id  go  to  "In  the  way  ov  marryin'  a  fool," 

tire  o'  ye  now,  and  you  so  long  pro-  he  whispered  in  a  low,  deep  tone, 

mised  to  other,''  said  Rosy,  consol-  "  Him  an'  Norah's  to  give  other  up  at 

indlv.  last,  it  was  her  doin's ;  but  Barney's 

^Well,  we'll  see,'*  said  Norah,  sig-  as  proud  a  man  as  ever  ye  seen,  for 

nificantlv.    "  May  be  this  is  the  la^  between  ourselves,  he  found  out  the 

night  I'll  put  a  foot  inside  Bryan  soart  she  was  a  year  ago.    Shure  she 

Canavan's  door."  isn't  more  nor  half-witted,  anyhow  !" 

While  Rosy  kept  her  eyes  on  the  "  I  thought  he  was  cracked  about 

ground,  Norah  stole  a  wild  glance  at  her  entirely,"  said  Rosy,  colouring  with 

her  face,  and  then,  without  any  ap-  a  i)retty  flush  that  did  not  escape  the 

parent  reason,  burst  into  one  of  her  quick  eye  of  her  companion, 

low  hufiky  laughs,  which  caused  her  "  All  talk,"  said  Hugh,  nodding  his 

companion  to  look  up  surprised,  as  head  with  an  air  of  contempt    "  He 

she  remarkecL  has  tuk  a  right  notion  now  though, 

"Now,  you  re  jokin',  Norah ;  maybe  an'  I  warrant  he  won't  give  it  up  in  a 

it's  mama  you  an'  Barney  ill  be  the  hurry." 

morrow  or  next  day."  "  Who  is  she  1"  asked  Rosy,  in  the 

"  God  helpyour  wit !"  said  Norah,  simplicity  of  her  heart 

contemptuously.    "There's  as  much  "She's  here  this  evenin'."  replied 

chance  ov  me  marryin'  Barney  as  oy  the  hunchback,  gravel v,  "an  she^  the 

yeraelf  marryin'  Hugh  !"  h^idsomest  girf  in  it 

These  words  were  uttered  just  as  "  Shure  there  isn't  ever  a  well-look- 

the  young  woman  reached  the  Cana-  in'  girl  in  it  but  Norah  herself,"  said 

vana  house,  and  almost  within  hear-  Rosy. 

ingof  Barney  himself,  who  came  out  to  "  Oh,  bedad  there's  won  in  it  hand- 
meet  them.  Norah  gave  him  a  sulky  somer  far,"  persisted  Hugh  ;  "an'  ail 
nod,  and  a  short  answer  to  his  first  I'm  afeard  of  is  that  she  won't  tiJie 
observation,  which  confirmed  Rosy  in  him  when  the  time  comes  for  aidn' 
her  sarmiae  that  they  had  quarrelled  her." 

lately.     Barney  chose  Ro^  as  his  "Where  is  she  at  all?"  said  the 

partner  for  the  first  dance,  a  little  to  girl,  at  length,  a  little  impatienUy. 

the  surprise  of  some  of  the  company  "  Sittin'  here,  alonciside  o'  me,    re- 

who  ha^  never  known  him  to  over-  plied  the  hunchoack,  bending  his  large 

look  Norah  on  such  an  occasion  before,  head  close  to  her  face. 

When  the  reel  was  over.  Rosy,  feeling  All  at  once  a  new  light  flashed  across 

tired,  went  to  rest  in  the  house,  ana  Rosy's  mind,  she  blushed  and  cast  her 

was  soon  followed  by  Hugh  Canavan,  eyes  down,  unable  to  meet  the  fixed 

who  never  danced  himself.  burning  gaze  of  the  hunchback,  whose 

"  Yott'reafine  dancer."  he  remarked,  breathing  seemed  all  at  once  to  cease — 

seating  himself  beside  ner.  a  wild  tumult  was  ra^ng  at  his  heart 

She  made  no  reply.  that  the  young  girl  did  not  dream  of. 

"  Barney's  a  dashin'  lookin'  fellow,"  "  Wouldn't  ye  like  Barney  ?"  he  in- 

he  continued,  peering  into  her  face  quired  at  last,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 

with  his  deep  set  eyes :  "  he  hasn't  snook  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 

his  uquils  in  this  part  o' the  counthry."  "I'm  not  thinkin'  ov  ukin'  any 

"He's  well  enough,"  replied  Rosy,  won/'  she  replied,  timidly, 

with  a  sufficiently  becoming  air  of  in-  "  Well,  shure  there  must  be  a  be- 

(Merence.  dnnin'  to  every  thing,"  he  remarked ; 

"  He's  as  handsome  a  boy  as  there's  "  an'  as  ye  say  ye  dian't  lave  yer  heart 

in  the  three  counties,'*  pursued  the  beyant  at  Donoughdoon,  maybe  ye'd 

himchback  in  a  determined  tone,  "  an'  find  Bryan  Canavan's  son  as  good  a 

if  a  roeselfs  poud  he's  corned  to  his  won  to  take  up  with  as  ever  another." 

sinses  at  last^'  "  Barney  isn't  thinkin'  o'  me,"  said 

Rosy  looked   inquiringly   at  the  Rosy,  endeavouring  to  evade  tiie  sub- 

htmchoack  aa  he  conoluaed  this  cu-  ject 

fious  oentence.  "Time  'ill  tell  that,"  muttered  the 
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hunchback  in  hnaky  tones,  as  his  pipe 
suddenly  dropped  from  his  hand,  and 
broke  in  fragments  on  the  ground. 

After  this  conversation,  Rosy  felt 
perturbed  and  anxious.  Barney  Oana- 
van's  admiration  might  be  all  very 
flattering,  but  it  was  unpleasant  to 
think  that  she  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  deserting  Norah  Winters, 
whom  she  soon  saw  hasten  alone  from 
the  dance  on  her  way  home.  Barney 
escorted  Rosy  to  Mick's  house,  and  as 
Hugh  watched  them  going  down  the 
hill  together,  a  hoarse  deep  breath, 
long-drawn,  escaped  from  his  ponde- 
rous chest 


The  autumn  night  was  stiU  and 
dewy,  a  slight  breeze  rustled  among 
the  reeds  and  rushes  of  the  bog-lands, 
lying  far,  veiy  far.  from  great  city 
haunts  of  crime.  Peacefully  rode  Uie 
moon  on  high,  brightly  twinkled  the 
stars  over  thatched  cabms,  dark  mass- 
es of  turf  and  yellow  corn-fields.  Far, 
indeed,  from  city  haunts  of  crime  Gar- 
ranisky  may  have  been,  but  sin  was 
there  nevertheless,  and  guilty  plana 
revolved  in  the  thoughts  of  more 
than  one  of  its  inhabitants  that  very 
night 


CHAPTER  V. 


"  It's  all  on  the  paper,"  he  said,  "  an' 
it  must  be  thrue. 

Oh,  dark  despair!  wild  at  first, 
more  calm   afterwards,  but  always 


The  day  after  the  dance  at  the  Cana-  thrilled  at  the  words.    The  poorhouse 

vans',  Norah  Winters  left  Garranisky,  seemed  to  her  a  frightful  prison.  Her 

saying  she  was  going  to  stay^  for  some  uncle's  keen  eye  saw  her  grow  pale, 
time  with  an  aunt  in  Leitrim,  and       "Would  ye  like  to  go  in  iti"  he 

Rosy  Nickle  received  a  fearful  death-  asked,  with  a  malicious  expression  of 

blow  to  all  her  hopes  for  the  future,  visage,  as  he  peeled  a  large  potato 

In  the  evening  her  uncle  returned  from  with  his  fingers, 
his  visit  to  the  post  office,  bearing  ti-       "No,  then,  I  would'nt,"  she  replied 

dings  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  in  faintly. 

which  Hannah  had  sailed  for  America.        "It  isn't  sich  a  bad  place,  then," 

pursued  Brogan,  "only  there  doesn't 
be  any  liberty  in  it,  and  you're  locked 
up  at  ni^ht,  I  b'lieve." 

,  y         The  girl  shuddered.     Nothing  in 

dark — how  heavy  was  your  weight  her  estimation  could  be  much  worse 

upon  the  young  sister's  soul !    No  than  such  imprisonment 
more  was  her  voice  heard  singing  as       "Uncle,"   she   said,  impresmveljr, 

she  sat  at  her  wheel  in  the  noondav ;  while  her  voice  trembled,  "  I'd  die  m 

yet  she  wept  but  little,  save  in  the  the  poorhouse." 
depths  of  night,  for  Mick  hated  tears,        "  Well,  it  'ill  be  yer  own  fau't  if  you 

and  he  said  "  it  was  no  use  for  to  be-  have  to  go  in  it,"  he  replied ;  "  there's 

moan  anything  that  happened,"  which  a  mateh  makin'  for  ye,  an'  I  was  axed 

was  certainly  philosophical   advice,  this  veiy  evenin'  if  ye'd  be  willin'  to 

easier  to  give  tnan  to  take.    All  at  marry  off  at  wonst" 
once  she  felt  her  dependence  upon       A  rapid  flush  shot  athwart   the 

her  uncle  grow  intolerable  ;  she  would  girl's  face,  leaving  it  i>ale  as  death 

willingly  have  gone  to  service,  but  no  when  gona 

one  wanted  a  servant  in  the  neigh-  "Guess  who  it  was  that  tould  me  1" 
bourhood ;  there  was  no  employment  said  Mick,  affecting  an  air  of  plea- 
open  to  her,  the  harvest  was  nearly  santry. 

over,  and  the  lately  built  county  poor-       "  How  would  I  guess  1 "  she  asked, 

house  was  daily  becoming  more  and  in  a  faint  tremulous  voice ;  her  heart 

more  crowded  with  people  as  respect-  sinking  all  the  while, 
able  as  herself.  Men  and  women  who       "  Suppose  it  was  Hugh  Oanavanl" 

had  laboured  hard  in  the  fields  when  he  observed,  with  a  strange  grin, 
there  was  anything  for  them  to  do,        "  Hugh ! "  repeated  Roi^,  looking 

found  themselves,  as  winter  approach-  up  in  siui)rise,  while  an  expression  (tt 

ed,  without  work  and  without  food  dissust  crossed  her  face. 

"  Many  a  won's  glad  to  get  into  the       "Ay,  suppose  it  was  Hugh ;  wouldn't 

poorhousenowthat  the  hard  weather's  ye  rather  marry  him  nor  go  into  the 

comin'  on,"  said  Mick  glancing  at  her  poorhouse." 

one  evening,  from  the  spot  where  he       "  No,"  she  replied,  unhesitatingly, 

was  eating  his  supper.    Her  heart  "  I'd  rather  die  than  many  him ! '^ 
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The  words  were  spoken  calmly,  but  Unable  to  utter  a  word,  the  girl 

truthfully,  and  Mick  knew  it.    He  sat  silently  before  him. 

paused  ere  he  spoke  again,  while  some  *'  The  winter  'ill  be  sevaire,"  con- 

ourioustwitchingscrofisedhis features;  tinued  Mick,  plunging  his  hand  into 

bis  eyes  burned  darkly  in  their  deep  the  potato  basket  before  him  j  "hun- 

socketa.  dreds  'ill  starve  afore  it's  oyer." 

^  It  isn't  Hugh."  he  said,  at  last,  in  Rosy  pressed  her  hand  upon  her 

a  husl^  Yoice :  *^it's  Barney  that's  burning  forehead, 

lookin'  after  ye.^'  "  Spake  up,  can't  ye,  an'  sa^  will  ye 

Brogan's  hand  shook  as  he  raised  take  Barney  or  not;  I'm  to  bring  mm 

his  ncMsgin  of  buttermilk  to  his  lips  yer  answer  this  ve^  night" 

after  the  last  words.  '^ Can't  he  wait  a  while!"  urged 

Bo(qr  felt  no  dissust  now,  but  deci-  the  girL    "  Shure  he  needn't  be  in 

dedlv  no  feding  of  happiness.    Had  such  a  hunj  when  he  must  be  called 

she  oeen  Mly  mistress  of  her  heart,  in  chapel  afore  he's  marrid" 

perhaps  Barney  mi^t  have  had  a  ''  He's  not  goin'  to  be  called  at  all," 

chance  of  receiving  it  ^ut  already  it  replied   Miuk,   impatiently.     ^  D've 

had  been  nven  away,  reery  Oonlan's  thmk  would  he  go  to  publish  tne 

attentionsnad  been  toomuch  for  her  to  business  that  way,  an'  have  the  father 

wiUistand;   though   he   had  never  to  hear  it)    Haveyenowit  at  all?" 

breathed  a  word  of  love  to  her,  his  '*  An  will  he  go  to  the  expinse  ov 

kindness  had   won   her  affections,  payin'  for  licence ! "  exclaimed  Bo^y 

almost  unknown  to  herself.  m  surprise. 

^  I  thoukht  Barney  couldn't  marry,  "Ay,  eveiy  penny  ov  it— them 

unless  Hugn  wint  on  first,"  she  said,  Canavans  is  all  rowlin'  in  riches." 

after  a  long  silenca  Many  feelings  contended  for  the 

^  That's  all  an  excuse  of  Bryan's,"  mastery  in  Rosy's  mind.  Yanitv,  fear 

returned.  Mick,  speaking  low,  '*  an'  of  her  uncle,  dread  of  the  poorhouse, 

he's  not  to  know  a  haporth  o'  the  combined  to  m^e  her  think  that  Bar- 

manriatfe  'till  it's  aU  over ;  at  any  rate  neVs  pnmosal  should  not  be  rcnected 

the  ottld  chap  won't  be  as  vexed  with  You'D  take  him,  I  b'lieve/'  said 

Barney  as  if  he  married  Norah  Win-  Mick,  who  watched  her  countenance 

them— he  couldn't  bear  her.  with  a  shrewd  eye. 

Afain  a  long  silence  ensued.  '*  I  b'lieve  I  will,"  replied  the  m\ 

^Make  up  yer  mind  fast,"  uiged  in  a  lesimed  tone;  and  Brogan  nodding 

Mick  impatiently,  '*  for  Barney  wants  his  head,  declared  that  'Mbefore  two 

to  get  marrid  without  delay,  as  he's  months  were  out  she'd  be  mistress  of 

obliged  to  lave  the  place  on  Dusiness,  the  neatest  house  in  Gkuranisky,  an' 

the  very  minnit  the  knot 's  tied.'*  two  as  good  cows  as  ever  had  honis." 

CHAPTEB  YL 

HuKRiEDLT  and  secretly  the  mar-  ing  Rosy  Nickle  to  be  married  away 
riatte  was  arranged  by  the  Canavans  from  Garranisky.  It  was  a  dreary 
ana  Mick  Brogan,  unknown  to  any  day,  when  the  wedding  party,  consist- 
one  in  the  tovmland ;  and  to  further  ing  of  the  bride  and  her  uncle,  Nancy 
their  plans  still  more  skilfully,  it  was  I^ynch,  and  Hugh  and  Bfune;^  Cana- 
affreea  that  the  wedding  should  take  van,  set  out  at  different  periods  to 
place  in  a  distant  parish,  where  nei-  avoid  suspidon.  for  Father  Connox^s 
ther  of  the  parties  were  known.  In  house.  A  thick  drizzling  rain  had 
order  to  carry  out  this  scheme,  it  was  fallen  all  the  morning,  noiselessly 
necessary  to  make  arrangements  with  wetting  the  earth.  Turf  clampslookea 
the*priest  at  Qarraniskv,  who,  after  black  as  ebonv :  boff-pools  were  very 
some  persuasion,  agreed  to  exert  his  dark  too ;  wnile  tne  various  lakes 
interest  with  hisunde,  Father  Connor,  round  Gkurranisky  reflected  the  sombre 
a  veiy  did  man,  who  still  performed  hue  of  the  skv  above  them.  Ro^s 
the  duties  of  his  calling  in  a  remote  heart  was  full  of  apprehension — ^tne 
put  of  the  county  Cavan,  in  order  to  secrecnr  of  her  strange  marriage  preyed 
induce  him  to  penbrm  the  ceremony,  upon  her  spirits,  as  well  as  some  other 
Be  it  known,  however,  that  neither  circunistances  connected  with  it 
of  the  priests  were  aware  of  the  true  Aware  that  she  had  never  attended  a 
the  Canavans  had  for  wish-  wedding  in  her  life,  Mick  Brogan  gave 
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her  some  dbreotions  concerning  her  quite  drowned  the  aged  man's  voioe ; 

behayiour  during;  the  ceremony.  and  when  the  time  for  patting  on 

'*  M.dkB  no  wondherment  of  what's  the  ring  arriyed,  some  confusion  en- 
said  or  done,"  said  he ;  '^  Father  sued^  as  it  was  found  to  haye  been 
Connor's  oidd  and  deaf,  an'  he's  apt  dropped,  and  there  was  a  general 
to  maJce  miert^kes ;  calling  people  out  changing  of  places  and  groping  on  the 
o'  their  right  names,  and  blunderin'  floor,  which  was  soon  ended,  howeyer, 
a  dale;  but  no  matther,  you  must  by  the  missing  article  being  found, 
neyer  set  him  right,  whateyer  he  does;  and  hastily  placed  on  Bo^s  finger 
4md  you  musn't  laugh,  nor  spake  eyer  hj  a  hand  as  trembling  as  her  own. 
a  word."  When  the  marriage  was  oyer,  Barney 

^  Depind  upon  it,  I  won't  say  no-  and  the  bride  walked  from  Fsther 

thin',"  replied  Rosy,  who  felt  yery  Connor's  house  together,  their  friends 

little  taclmed  to  make  merr^  at  the  following  them.    For  a  long  wUle 

expense  of  the  old  priest's  failings.  th^  were  silent,  bat  at  last  Bamej 

it  was  nearly  dusk  when  the  wed-  spoke  in  a  yoioe  somewhat  agitated, 
dine  party  were  all  assembled  at       'Tm  goin'  off  now  for  a  start,  an' 

Father  Connor's  house;  they  were  as  ye  yalueyer  life,  don't  let  a  syllable 

«hown  into  an  uncarpet^  room,  dim  about  what  has  passed  tliis  eyemttf 

and  imlighted.    All  was  dusky  and  out  o'  yer  lips  to  mortal ;  if  I've  beeft 

fiolemn.  Rosy  trembled  when  the  old  the  won  to  make  ye  do  what  'ill  cause 

priest  suddenly  stepped  towards  her  you  grief  or  trouble,  ye  w<»i't  eurae 

before  the  ceremony,  and  in  a  solemn  me,  will  ye?" 
voice  demanded  if  it  was  with  her       ^^  Why  would  1 1"  aafced  the  girl  in 

own  free  will  she  was  about  to  marry  surprise, 

that  night  ^Z.  y^^'^  ^^^^^^  ^''^^e  me,"  per* 

"  Yis,  yer  reyerence,"  she  whis-  sisted  Barney. 
jerod,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the        "  I  never  wilL"  said  Boqr. 
floor,  while  Mick  Bro^n  held  his       ^*  Well,  now  I'm  satisfied ;  and  if 

breath  in,  and  the  hunchback  coughed  ve  don't  see  me  for  a  day  or  two,  don't 

huskily.  be  wondherin',  I'll  be  back  to  Qar- 

**  No  one  forced  ye  to  consent  to  ranisky  as  soon  as  I  can." 
marry   this   man  V^  continued   the       A  rumour  had  of  late  been  sfloat 

priest  that  the  Canayans  were  conneeted 

'^Noone.  sir,"  Barney  hemmed,  and  with  a  Ribbon  lodge,  on  the  borders 

ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  Did  of  Leitrim ;   and  now  a  misgiying 

•his  conscience  smite  him  1  came  oyer  Rosy's  heart,  that  &mey 

The  ceremony  then  began,  as  the  was  going  off  on  some  nefarious  ex* 

strong  arm  of  Nancy  Lynch  drew  the  pedition.      She  asked   Hugh  what 

bride  into  her  proper  place.     It  was  business  was  calling  him  away,  but 

soon  oyer.  Rosy  haying  scarcely  at-  he  gaye  her  an  unsatis&ctory  answer 

tended  to  a  word  of  it    Once  or  twice  that  revealed  nothing.    She  accom- 

it  oertainly  struck  her  that  Father  panied  her  uncle  home ;  and  as  she 

Connor  was  making  mistakes ;  but  looked  at  the  brass  ring  on  her  fingeri 

at  such  times,  Nancy  poked  her  in  a  sieh  escaped  her. 
the  backy  saying  in  a  whisper,  "  Never       "  Musha !"  she  thought,  "  wouldn't 

heed,  go  on  as  he's  spakin'."    Two  I  give  something  to  oe  a  free  girl 

or  tmree  times  Nancy  was  seized  with  again !" 
tremendous  fits  of  coughing,  which 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Foe  some  days  there  were  no  tid-  lowed  his  father  to  comply  with  his 

ings  of  Barney  at  Garraniaky.  In  the  demands.  The  himchback  was  Nancy's 

meantime  Dan  Lynch  paid  another  favourite  brother,  and  he  had  alwa^ 

visit  to  t^e  Canavans,  seeking  money,  "  stood  by  her,"  as  she  expressed  it^ 

as  usual,   from   his   wife's   family,  when  her  husband  treated  ner  badly 

greatly  to  the  indignation  of  Hugh,  in  the  early  yeiira  df  her  wedded  life, 

who  was   generally   more   annoyed  Latterly  she  had  been  obliged  to  leave 

than  any  one  else  at  his  importuni-  him  altogether,  and  seek  a  home  with 

ties.    Indeed,  except  to  get  nd  of  his  her  father  and  brothers, 
company,  he  would  never  have  al-       Rosy  waited    patiently    at    her 
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vidM»  tot  neve  ci[  Barney  for  nearly  ^^^  persisted  in  declaring  6he  was 

a  week;  and  them  Mick,  one  day,  his  wife;  till  at  length,  fearing  she  was 

desixed  her  4o  go  and  inquire  £or  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  lunatic,  she  screamed 

hushand  at  his  ^aether's  housa  for  help  to  Nanpy  Lynch,  who  enter- 

"'  I  never  seen  won  take  a  '^ing  as  ed,  beuii^  a  Jagged  bundle  of  sticks, 

aosyasyede," hesaidysharply. '' You're  which shenad been ^thering for fiieL 

not  ashamed  o'  tiate  boy  yoir  le  marrid  Closing  the  door  gnmly.  this  woman 

to,  ase  yottf  now  assured  the  girl  that  she  was 

^No,  replied  Rosy ;  "but  shure  if  actually  married  to  Hu^ 

be  eared  to  see  me  Wd  oome  bade  "Don't  be  scared,  asthore,"  said  the 

aioce  this,  without  me  goin'  to  look  deformed  man  in  a  soothing  tone ; 

IbrhinL"  '*  what's  done  can't  be  undone,  even 

^'Uo  on  up  to  the  Canavans'  this  if  we  aU  wished  ii.     Notiiin'  but 

BUBBit,'^  puffsued  Brogan,  '^an'  don't  death  can  pick  out  a  marriage  knot 

■il  there  any  ikmgar,  as  if  ye  hadn't  Bewildered — soaroelv  crediting  that 

moDB  ieelm*  than  a  stona.^'  all  was  not  some  fripttful  dream — 

Thus  ordered,  Bo^  did  as  she  was  Bosy  endeavoured  to  recall  the  cir- 

ladden,and4)iireaehingtheGanayatts'  oumstimoes  of  her  secret  weddins;. 

bouse,  foand  so  one  inside  hut  tiie  and,  then,  rushing  suddenly  from  we. 

bnnphback ;  he  was  sitting  at  the  fire  house — she  ^ew  hkea  fi:tmtic  being 

alone.  in  the  direction  of  Father  Oomior's 

^Did  J9^  hear  anjr  thing  of  Barney  parish,  bounding  over  ditches,  ascend- 

nnoef*   she  inquired,.  Smidly   ap-  mg  rugged  hills,  wading  through  dark 

proadung  him.  marshes,  with  a  I  the  speed  she  could 

"No,  <iot  a  word,  acuflhl&"  command.     Bitterly  did  she  bemoan 

"Isn't  it  oddi"  the  simplicity  and   ignorance   that 

"Whaf  a  mUI  in  it)  sbiue  he  isn't  could  have  rendered  her  liable  to  im- 

aranted  haia.^  position  in  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 

*lf  e  onele  sent  me  up  to  ax  about  portanoe  to  her.    It  was  dark  night 

bim."  said  Basf.  wh^  she  reached  the  old  priest's 

"liTever  keea  bim  cr  yer  uncle,"  house,  and  here  she  only  received 

returaed  Hugh ;  "share  it's  yer  hus-  oonfinnation  of  what  Hugh  and  his 

band  ye  ongm  to  betiuiikin'  of  now."  sister  had  told  her.    Father  Connor 

"It  s  like  me  hniAwnd's  run  away,"  declined  that  he  had  married  her  to 

nplied  the  girL  smiling  faintly.  the  hunchback,  and  to  her  despairing 

^  How  d've  know  he  isn't  waitin'  inquiry,  as  to  whether  he  could  not 

fawBtoseeif  ye'deverti^inkofcomin'  break  such  a  fraudulent  tie,  he  only 

to  iBQuiro  lor  him?"  shook  has  head  gravely,  pronouncing 

"  Tnen,  if  he  is,  let  him  come  out  at  the  thinff  to  be  impossible ;  perhaps 

iTQinst,"  said  Bosy.    "Call  him,  ean't  the  worthy  pastor  had  some  doubts, 

fef  whether  Kosy^  was  telling  the  truth  in 

"  Sorra  call ;  ftheve  wouldn't  be  the  this  strange  matter;  but,  at  all  events, 

kjstuseofit"  he  counselled  her  to  abide  by  the 

"Wfayf'askedfioey,  trembling, for  marriaffe  a»  nothing  could  annul  it 

liie  feared  Barney  im^t  have  met  He  spoke  of  the  sacred  character  of 

with  aome  aocident  the  matrimonial  tie,  warned  her  of 

"  Because  he's  here  afosa  yer  ^res,"  the  awful  sin  of  tr3ring  to  sever  it,  no 

said  the  huncbbaok,  in  a  strange  voice,  matter  how  it  happened  to  have  been 

as  be  kid  bis  large  band  on  her  joined,  and  besoi^t  her  to  return  to 

dioulder.  her  husband  on  the  spot  Terrified  on 

"  It'a  like  I'm  blind  if  he  is,"  mur-  all  hands — fearing  the  wrath  oi^  Provi- 

iMixed  Bosy,  lookmg  all  round.  dence,  and  loathmg  the  hunchback, 

"You're  not  blind,  colleen  asthore,"  whose  wickedness  made  him  more 

heaatd,  taking  her  hands;  "ye  see  yer  detestable  than   ever  to   her;  tJie. 

husband  tdfore  ye,  as  plain  as  ye  see  miserable  girl  left  the  presence  of  the 

the  fito-^er  hands  are  in  his  two  priest,  a  prev  to  the  darkest  misery, 

bands  ^is  minnit  !".^  She  passed  the  night  in  the  cabin  of  a 

^There's  no  fun  iBtthis  nonsense,"  poor  woman  who  neither  knew  who 

iud  Bosy,  impatiently  endeavouring  she  was,  or  where  she  came  Irom ;  and 

to  eartricateherhands£rom  his  grasp,  during  many  sleepless  dark  hours, 

"  I'd  best  go  home  if  you're  intaidin'  thought  of  various  plans  which  were 

to  make  a  fod  o'  me."  all  dissipated  by  the  recollection  that 

12* 
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she  had  no  money,  and  no  friends,  gered  in  Mrs.  Conlan's  mind  that  it 

The  thouffht  of  her  uncle's  perfidy  might  he  a  scheme,  this  prefcence  of 

was  terriue  toher;  yet  still  she  must  being  manied  contrary  to  lier  wi8fa6& 

return  to  Garranisl^.     It  imB  not,  "  Maybe  she's  ashamed  to  let  on  she'd 

however,  till  the  following  evening  take   the    hunchback   willinV'   ahe 

that  she  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  thought;   "after  a  bit   she'll   cool 

go  back  there,  and  while  on  the  way  downaboutit"   The  good  widow  was 

she  was  overtoken  b^  Peery  Oonlan,  very  much  afraid  of  getting  heraelf 

who  was  returning  from  a  fair.    He  into  trouble  about  the  buamess,  and 

would  have  passed  her  coldly  hy^  as  she  counselled  the  poor  girl  to  lose  no 

was  his  custom  of  late,  had  he  not  time,  next  morning,  in  repairing  to  her 

observed  how  wild  and  ill  she  looked^  uncle's  house ;  bvS;  Ro^  was  so  wnk 

her  hair  dishevelled,  her  ^es  swelled  and  ill  that  she  fbond  it  impoanble  to 

from  violent  weepinff .    Remembering  walk ;  and,  consequently,  luck  Bronii 

her  promise  not  to  divulge  the  secret  had  tiie  efErontery  to  come  to  oraer 

of  her  marriage  to  mortal,  she  ab-  her  home,  telling  Mrs.  Ckmlan  thai 

stained  from  telling  the  young  man  she  and  Hugh  were  manied  with  her 

any  thing  of  her  troubles,  till  carried  own  oonsentj  and  that  having  quar*- 

away  by  his  feelings  at  seeing  her  evi-  relied  with  him,  she  had  now  invented 

denuy  m  distress,  Feerysudaenly  for-  a  horrible  fJEdsehood  for  the  purpose 

got  his  reserve  and  ]>oured  forth  a  tale  of  revenge.     The  widow,  hoping  to 

of  love,  every  word  of  which  fell  upon  keep  henelf  and  her  son  oat  of  mis* 

her  heart  like  drops  of  ice.  Hetoldner  ohief^  pretended  to  believe  Brogan, 

that  he  soon  hoped  to  be  better  off  though  she  continued  to  addrass  Boqf 

than  he  was  now,  and  when  the  more  coaxin^y  i  her  son,  however,  was  firm 

prosperous  time  came  he  would  ofSst  in  the  conviction  that  the  despioable 

ner  his  hand,  if  she  would  wait  man  lied  infemously,  and  he  took  no 

for  him.    Foraetting  every  thing  but  pains  to  conceal  this--tellinghim  iiiat 

her  misery,  the  gnri,  in  an  agony  of  ne  would  turn  him  roughly  from  tiiie 

despairing  grief,  told  him  the  sto^  of  house,  were  it  not  that  he  was  a  grayr 

her  wroufis,  the  treachery  of  her  undo  headed  old  man.    Mick  trembled  with 

and  the  Oanavans;  and  Peeiy  heard  nigcL  and  fearful  that  Peery's  respect 

it    in    wrath — ^naturally    of    hasty  for  bis  aoe  might  vanish  if  he  oou- 

temper,  his  anger  was  excessive;  he  tinned  under  theroo^hastilydeparted. 

Bwore  that  Hugh  Oanavan  and  his  Soon  after,  Hugh  arrived  at  the 

brother  should  oe  punished  h^vily  Oonlan's  house,  thinking  he  mi^t  per- 

for  their  guilty  de^arinff  his  belief  suade  Boey  to  leave  it  hy  using  fair 

that  such  a  marriage  oomd  not  hold  means  first,  and  if  those  would  not  dbk 

good.    But  poor  Rosy  had  heard  the  harsher  measures  afterwards.  He  did 

priest's  assertion  to  tne  oontrary,  and  not  expect  to  find  her  guarded  hy  a 

she  dared  not  hope.  champion  so  fierce  as  Peery  Ooniaik 

.  "^  I  must  live  with  him.  come  what  who  immediately  confronted  him,  ana 

may,"  she  said,  moummlly ;  ''and  in  spite  of  the  remcmslsraaoes  df  his 

Btin,  I'd  rather  be  in  the  bottom  o'  the  mother  and  sister,  was  soon  engaged 

lake  yondher  than  his  wifa    I  never  with  him  in  combat.    The  him(£badt 

wanted  to  marry  Barney  itself,  only  had   powerful   stren^h,   yet  Pea^ 

me  unde  'id  have  me,  an  I  was  afeard  seemed  (tuning  the  victory,  when  hia 

ov  the  pooibousa"  antagonist  dealt  him  a  sudden  blow 

Peery  clenched  his  hand  fiercely.  Uiat  sent  him  steering  against  tho 

Why  had  he  not  spoken  out  before  f  dresser,  whidi  giving  way,  idl  with  a 

It  was  already  ^wing  dusk,  and  tremendous    ccasL      Mni    Conlaa 

yielding;  to  the  advice  of  Peery,  Rosy  shrieked  as  she  beheld  her  son  lyiiig 

determmed  on  going  up  to  his  mothers  half-stunned  on  the  floor,  surrounded 

to  remain  there  for  that  ni^^ht,  as  she  ^  broken  crodcery,  while  Kitty  and 

was  too  mudi  aeitated  to  wish  to  meet  fioey  looked  on  in  dismay, 

her  unda     Mrs.   Oonlan  and  her  ''Now,  young  woman,"  said  Hngk» 

daughter  Kitty  received  her  at  first  addreasiog  Rosy,  "you  see  I'm  not  to 

rather  coldly,  aoubting  the  extracHrdi'  be  humbngsed:  to-morrow  momin* 

nary  tale  she  told  of  her  marriage,  but  you'll  lave  this  house  whether  ye  like 

after  a  time  they  believed  it,  at  the  it  or  not,  for  I'll  have  the  pous  and 

expense  of  thinlong  her  very  simple  Father  Connor  to  back  m&  I'm  goin' 

inaeed.    A  lurkbg  suspicion  still  un-  to  the  priest  this  very  eyenin'."    oaj* 
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bouFBwiihft'inAnyawild  tale  of  their  and  her  uncle  :  he  saw  the  nervoiui- 

own  strange  doings ;  old  women  of  ness  of  the  former,  the  indifference  of 

almost  hideous  aspect,  drank  tea  and  the  latter  while  it  lasted ;  and  when  it 

gossiped  together ;   youns  girls  co-  was  over,  and  Brogan  gone,  he  heard 

quetted  with  smart  youths  in  blue  the  half-stifled  sign  that  escaped  the 

frieze  body-ooats  with  shining  brass  girl. 

buttons ;  in  short,  it  was  a  scene  suffi-  '*  You'd  best  go  home,  I  mistrust," 

ciently  gay  to  bewilder  poor  little  he  said,  seeing  her  press  her  hand 

Kosy's  head.  upon  her  temples. 

"  Wait  a  while  here,  an*  I'll  eo  look  "  Ay,  I'll  go  if  my  uncle's  willin'  to 
for  ver  uncle,"  whispered  the  hunch-  come  with  me,"  she  said  in  a  depress- 
back,  when   they  were  inside  the  ed  tone. 

house  :  '*  ye  can  stand  again'  the  wall  '^  I'll  ax  him,"  continued  the  hunch- 
here,  for  1  don't  see  a  sate  empty."  back,  who  knew  very  well  that  Mick 

Hardly  had  he  left  her,  when  a  Brogan  would  be  one  of  the  last  to 

young  man  who  was  sitting  near  the  leave  the  wake.    He  quitted  her  side 

door,  arose  from  a  form  and  offered  for  a  few  minutes,  ana  then  returned 

her  his  seat    He  was  a  handsome  bearing  the  rusty  key  of  Brogan's 

youth,  of  respectable  appearance,  and  hoiise. 

manners  decidedly  superior  to  those  *'  He  isn't  jist  inclined  to  go  home 

of  manv  present  This  was  the  widow  ylt,"  he  said,  **but  he  give  me  lave 

Conlans  son,  Peery— a  young  man  to  go  with  ve  meself." 

not  verv  popular  among  his  neigh-  Mortified  and  unwilling  to  have  the 

hours ;  he  was  considered  proud,  and  hunchback  as  a  cavalier  any  more  that 

too  reserved  in  disposition  to  be  a  night.  Rosy  stammered  out  an  excuse 

favourite.      The  Gonlans  had  been  about  not  wishing  to  take  him  so 

reduced  from  eae^  circumstances  to  earlyfrom  the  scene  of  gaietv. 

much  poverty  within  the  last  few  "  There  won't  be  won  worth  lookin' 

years  ;  yet  still  they  would  not  lower  at  when  yerself 's  cone,"  he  whispered, 

themselves  by  associating  familiarly  with  an  air  of  gaUantry  by  no  means 

with  people  whom  they  had  formerly  welcome.     "  I'd  rather  go  ten  mile 

oonsiaered  far  beneath  them,  which  with  ve  than  stay  here  afther  you're 

made  them  rather  disliked  at  Garran-  gone. 

isky.     The  Ganavans  were  particular  The  expression  of  the  hunchback's 

enemies  of  theirs,  as,  notwithstand-  eyes  told  Rosy  verv  plainly  that  he 

ing  all  Bryan's  wealth,  the  Gonlans  was  not  jesting,  ana  unable  to  repress 

heartily  despised  them.    Still,  Peery  a  slight  curl  of  her  lip,  she  replied  that 

could  not  hell)  thinking  the  fair  voung  she  would  wait  a  little  longer,  till 

S\rl  who  had  now  entered  with  the  some  one  was  goins  home  her  way. 

unchback  extremely  beautiful,  let  Peery  Gonlan  overheard  her  words, 

her  be  who  she  might;  and  even  when  and  now  stepping  forward,  said  that 

he  discovered  her  to  be  the  niece  of  he  and  his  sister  were  about  to  leave 

Midc  Brogan,  an  individual  whom  he  the  wake,  and  would  be  glad  to  escort 

regfljded  with  much  contempt,  it  did  her  to  Mick  Brogan's  house.  Starting 

not  diminish  his  admiration  or  respect  up  gladly.  Rosy  thanked  him  with  a 

for  her.    His  sister,  however,  a  tall  smile  that  was  not  lost  upon  the 

young  woman,  with  a  freckled  face,  hunchback,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed 

and  red  hsdr,  known  by  the  name  of  upon  the  ground,  said  nothing.  Even 

'*  big  Kitty."  did  not  agree  in  thinking  when  the  yoimg  sirl  bade  him  good 

Rosy  at  all  pretty:  and  as  she  stood  night  he  never  maae  a  reply.    During 

near,  speaking  to  Tom  Gallagher,  the  the  walk  home  Peery  asked  her  many 

only  man  in  the  townland  that  she  con-  questions  relative  to  her  former  life ; 

ridered  worthv  of  her  notice,  she  cast  but  his  sister  said  little.     Perhaps 

many  a  soomiul  look  at  the  poor  girL  she   contemplated  with   alarm   her 

Ifick  Brcjo^  having  been  at  length  brother's  attentions  to  so  near  a  rela- 

diflcoveredl^ Hugh,  came  forward  to  tive  of  the  despicable  Mick  Brogan, 

welcome  his  niece  coldly  enough :  he  and  was  endeavouring^  to  counteract 

spoke  a  few  words  to  her  toucning  their  effect  by  maintaining  an  air  of 

her  ioumey,  and  soon  departed  again  severity  herself.     Havins  imlocked 

to  tne  vicinity  of  the  eatables.    All  the  door  of  her  uncle's  cabin  for  her, 

the  time  Hugh  Ganavan  was  an  ob-  the  Gonlans  bade  Rosy  good-night, 

ferver  of  this  meeting  between  Rosy  and  she  found  henelf  in  a  aomewnat 
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She  eould  say  no  more.    (>alla^er  GonHm  hall  OTsnTeDed  th«  prTiowii 

shock  his  head^  and  aeon  again  darted  Hiornxngy  and  now  the  latter  had  bees 

down  to  mingle  in  the  mel^e  below,  hetird  to  dedaie  that  he  would  ha^tf 

^'Peery  Conlan's  the  very  man  that  further  reyenge.     Strong  sospidon, 

done  the  joK"  said  Dfui  Lynch,  nod"  therefore,  rested  upon  Conlan,  and  he 

ding  his  head.  was  accordingly  captured  near  OavaiL 

'^  Nobody  doubts  it,"  replied  Qal-  and  lodged  in  gaol  to  await  hia  trial 

lagher,alittle contemptuously;  "we're  at  the  ensuing  a8ai£e&    Few  at  Qvt" 

not  omadhauns  T'  vaooaky  pitied  his  mother  or  sister. 

The  excitement   throughout  the  and  even  these  unhappy  women  had 

townland  was  fiearfiiL    From  far  and  not  the  leart  hope  of  their  relaiiTe 

near  people  came  to  look  upon  the  being  innooent   Kone  were  more  coM'' 

awfal  signt  of  a  murdered  man,  and  vineed  of  bis  gnih  tkaB  tbemeelTes. 
a  body  of  police  marched  oTer  from       Nobody  thoii|^t  mtich   of  Kick 

the  nearest  station  to  search  for  the  Brogan  during  this  ezciteuMMfc,  for  he 

{piilty  par^.     An  inquest  was  held  talked  but  little  of  the  murder,  and 

m  the  neighbouring  viilafle  of  Drum-  his  £Me  was  paler  than  usual,  and  hie 

kleen,  and  there,  all  ghastly,  with  eye  had  an  unsteady  Ught  that  was 

shattered  skull  and  manded  features,  not  customary  to  it    Shattered  and 

the  hunchback  lay  in  the  house  of  altered  he  seemed  since  the  morailig 

inquiry,  a  spectacle  to  be  gazed  at  with  Hugh's  body  had  been  fonoMLyet  it 

horror  py  the  jury.    The  facte  proved  wae  not  mef  that  aUedfaira.    Wheia 

were  these :  Hugh  Canavan  had  left  had  he  oeen  on  the  night  of  tka 

his  father's  house  on  the  previoiB  murder  ?  Nobody  thowht  of  asking 

evening,  with  the  intention  of  visitinff  that  qnestion,  yet  he  had  not  been 

the  parish  priest,  with  whom  he  had  home  for  long  after  his  custoraarY 

an  interview,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  hour  of  rest ;  and  when  he  <tid  reach 

leaving  his  residence  before  nine ;  no  his  dwelling  in  the  depth  of  night,  hii 

more  was  heard  of  him  till  next  mom-  fnime  was  trembling ;  his  face  lastly* 

ing,  when  his  body,  bearing  traces  Gold  waa  in  his  pocket,  and  with  4 

of  a  horrible  murder,  was  di£KX>vered  shakmg  hand  he  hid  it  away  in  a 

half  way  between  the  priest's  house  seo^et  spot,  with  a  death-ehriek  ring»' 

and  his  own  homa    Tnen  witnesses  ing  in  nis  ears  bH  the  whUe. 
proved  how  the  deceased  and  Peery 

CSAPTKR  IX. 

Unable  to  bear  the  misery  which  eonsidered  that  he  had  partly  been  in* 

everything  at  Garranisky  served  to  strumental  in  causing  her  brother's 

strengdien,  and  dreading  the  very  untimely  death,  by  eneowtfaging  Mm 

sight  of  her  uncle^  Bosy  lost  no  time  in  the  scheme  of  marrving  his  nieesL 

in  going  back  to  Donoughcloon,  where  Many  a  night  Mick  drought  of  the 

she  intended  to  apply  to  the  parish  revenge  he  would  yet  have  mpoa  this 

griest  for  aid.   Mick  was  uneasy  when  woman  for  her  incivility ;  ana  at  last 

e  heard  she  was  gone,  and  to  drown  the  time  came  for  hfan  to  gratify  hia 

care,  he  began  to  apply  himself  vigo-  malignant  fedmgs^    One  evening  oid 

rously  to  the  whiskey  bottto,  though  Bryan  bemg  iU  in  bed,  and  Dan  Lvnch 

in  former  times  he  ikd  never  been  a  as  usual  awar-^no  one  knew  whers^ 

toper.    He  did  not  ^  now  so  often  to  Brogan  and  Nancy  were  sitting  crw 

the  Ganavans  as  before.    Barney  and  the  fire  in  the  Ganavtoa'  heuse^  when 

Norah  Winters  having  married,  and  she  aggravated  him  by  some  cutting 

cone  for  a  little  time  to  reside  in  a  speechrelative to  Hugh's  death, 
distant  part  of  the  county,  tiU  the       **  How  d'ye  know  what  way  he  kem 

noise  of  the  late  event  should  blow  by  his  death  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  d»* 

over,  he  had  no  friend  under  Bivan's  moniac  fight  twinkling  in  his  ey& 
roof  except  the  old  man  himself,  to       '* Don't  I  know:  Peeir Oonlan kUt 

whom  Dan  Lynch  was  paying  devoted  him."  she  replied,  shaipqr. 
attention,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to       **  You're  mistook,  then,"  said  MiciGi 

wheedle  nim  out  of  money  to  convey  in  a  low  tone;  *^ute  same  boy's  as 

him  to  America.    Nancy  JLynch  had  innocent  as  I  am!" 
never  liked  Mick  Ifoogan,  and  now       "He^ll  hang  for  it,  anyhow,"  ro- 

she  hated  him  more  than  ever,  as  she  turned  Nancy,  savagely. 
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''There  isn't  many  in  the  counthry  "  Was  he  doin'  wrong  V  she  asked 

like  Barney,"  she  continued;  "but  at  length. 

for  all  that  I'd  bid  him  good-bye  '*  Wrong  to  himself,  that's  all,'*  re- 

without  a  tnought  if  I  woiust  knew  plied  Hugn. 

he  was  tired  o'  me.  "  In  what  way  1" 

"It's  not  possible  Barney  id  go  to  "In  the  way  ov  marryin'  a  fool," 

tire  o'  ye  now,  and  you  so  long  pro-  he  whispered  in  a  low,  deep  tone, 

mised  to  other,"  said  Rosy,  consol-  "  Him  an'  Norah's  to  give  other  up  at 

inslT.  last,  it  was  her  doin's ;  but  Barney's 

^Well,  we'll  see,"  said  Norah,  sig-  as  proud  a  man  as  ever  ye  seen,  for 

nificantlv.    "  May  be  this  is  the  last  between  oiuselves,  he  found  out  the 

night  I'll  put  a  foot  inside  Bryan  soart  she  was  a  year  ago.    Shure  she 

Canaya&'s  door."  isn't  more  nor  half-witted,  anyhow  !" 

While  Rosy  kept  her  eyes  on  the  "  I  thought  he  was  cracked  about 

ground,  Noran  stole  a  wild  glance  at  her  entirely,"  said  Rosy,  colouring  with 

er  face,  and  then,  without  anv  ap-  a  {)retty  flush  that  did  not  escape  the 

Cnt  reason,  burst  into  one  of  her  quick  eye  of  her  companion, 

hui^  laughs,  which  caused  her  "  All  talk,"  said  Hugh,  nodding  his 

companion  to  look  up  surprised,  as  head  with  an  air  of  contempt       He 

she  remarked  has  tuk  a  right  notion  now  though, 

"NoWf  you  re  jokin',  Norah ;  maybe  an'  I  warrant  he  won't  give  it  up  in  a 

it's  mama  you  an'  Barney  i  11  be  the  hurry." 

morrow  or  next  day."  "  Who  is  she  V*  asked  Rosy,  in  the 

"  God  help  your  wit  1"  said  Norah,  simplicity  of  her  heart 

contemptuously.    "There's  as  much  "She's  here  this  evenin'."  replied 

chance  ov  me  marryin'  Barney  as  oy  the  hunchback,  gravelv,  "an  she  s  the 

yenelf  marryin'  Hugh  1"  handsomest  giriin  it 

These  words  were  uttered  just  as  "  Shure  there  isn't  ever  a  well-look- 

the  young  woman  reached  the  Cana-  in'  girl  in  it  but  NoraJi  herself,"  said 

vans  house,  and  almost  within  hear-  Rosy. 

ingof  Barney  himself,  who  came  out  to  "  Oh,  bedad  there's  won  in  it  hand- 
meet  them.  Norah  gave  him  a  sulky  somer  far,"  persisted  Hugh  ;  "an'  all 
nod,  and^  a  short  answer  to  his  flrst  I'm  afeard  of  is  that  she  won't  take 
observation,  which  confirmed  Rosv  in  him  when  the  time  comes  for  axin' 
her  surmise  that  they  had  quarrelled  her." 

lately.     Barney  chose  Rosy  as  his  "Where  is  she  at  alii"  said  the 

partner  for  the  first  dance,  a  little  to  girl,  at  length,  a  little  impatiently, 

the  surprise  of  some  of  the  company  "  Sittin'  here,  alongside  o'  me,    re- 

who  had  never  known  him  to  over-  plied  the  hunch  Dack,DendiDg  his  large 

look  Norah  on  such  an  occasion  before,  head  close  to  her  face. 

When  the  reel  was  over.  Rosy,  feelins  All  at  once  a  new  light  flashed  across 

tired,  went  to  rest  in  the  house,  ana  Rosy's  mind,  she  blushed  and  cast  her 

was  soon  followed  by  Hugh  Canavan,  eyes  down,  unable  to  meet  the  fixed 

who  never  danced  hunself.  burning  gaze  of  the  hunchbadc,  whose 

"  You'reafine  dancer."  he  remarked,  breathmg  seemed  all  at  once  to  cease — 

seating  himself  beside  ner.  a  wild  tumult  was  ra^ng  at  his  heart 

She  made  no  reply.  that  the  young  girl  did  not  dream  of. 

"  Barney's  a  dashin'  lookin'  fellow,"  **  Wouldn't  ye  like  Bamejr  ]"  he  in- 

he  continued,  peering  into  her  face  quired  at  last,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 

¥rith  his  deep  set  eyes :  "  he  hasn't  snook  the  ashes  from  his  pijpe. 

his  aiquils  in  this  part  o'tne  counthry."  "I'm  not  thinkin'  ov  ukin'  any 

"  He's  well  enough,"  replied  Rosy,  won/'  she  replied,  timidly, 

with  a  sufficiently  becoming  air  of  in-  "  Well,  shure  there  must  be  a  be- 

difference.  ginnin'  to  every  thing,"  he  remarked ; 

"  He's  as  handsome  a  boy  as  there's  "  an'  as  ye  say  ye  didn't  lave  yer  heart 

in  the  three  counties,"  pursued  the  beyant  at  Donoughdoon,  maybe  ye'd 

himchback  in  a  determined  tone,  "  an'  find  Biyan  Canavan's  son  as  good  a 

if  s  meself  s  proud  he's  comed  to  his  won  to  take  up  with  as  ever  another." 

sinses  at  last^'  "  Barney  isn't  thinkin'  o'  me,"  said 

Rosy   looked   inquiringbr   at  the  Rosy,  endeavouring  to  evade  the  sub- 
hunchback  as  he  oonduoed  this  eu-  ject 
rions  sentence.  "  Time  'ill  tell  that,"  muttered  the 
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times  oveif.    There  isn't  a  man  in       ''Who'd  ever  be  the  same  to  me  as 

Irelan'  desarves  hangin'  as  weU  as  a  brother  like  Hugh  1" 
him!    Who  have  I  now  to  take  me       Flinging  herself  upon  her  knees,  the 

part  a^ain'  them  that  'id  wrong  mef '  woman  vowed  vengeanoe  against  her 

she  ai£ed,  looking  at  the  same  time  brother's  murderer :  while,  in  dis- 

pretty  well  able  to  perform  the  ofi&oe  may,  Miok  hurried  nam  the  house  as 

for  herself.  fast  as  he  could. 

OHAFTKBX. 

UNBWSBViNd  from  her  pnr|>oee,  Nan-  the  subject,  and  he  remained  in  the 
c^  Lynch  lost  no  time  in  ^Ting  publi-  neighbourhood  of  the  town  all  night 
city  to  the  information  miparted  to  On  the  following  morning  before  he 
her  l^  Mick  Brogan.  Begsuxiins  her  had  repaired  to  the  lawyer's  office, 
husband  with  the  bitterest  feeungs,  news  reached  him  of  the  murder  of 
she  would,  as  she  said  herself,  have  Hufh  Ganavan,  and  of  course  he  gave 
looked  at  him  hanging  without  the  up  his  intentions.  In  the  afternoon, 
least  compunction;  but  Dan,  in  wnile  returning  home,  he  was  arrested 
someway,  neardof  her  intentions,  and  by  the  police.  All  this  seemed  like- 
well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  hid-  ly  enough,  now  that  the  real  murderer 
in^  places  in  wild  spots  of  Leitrim,  was  disooyered  to  be  another, 
skilfully  evaded  the  pursuit  of  the  po-  As  may  be  imagined,  one  of  Peery's 
lice,  till,  escaping  from  the  country,  he  first  inouiries  on  his  return  home 
got  off  to  America.  Again  there  was  wasfor  Rosy  Nickle;  and  upon  hear- 
ezcitement  in  Garranisky,  and  finding  ing  that  she  had  gone  to  Donough- 
himself  obliged  to  tell  the  truth,  Mick  doon,  he  speedilvset  outfor  thatplace, 
Brogan  was  as  explicit  a  witness  as  where  he  toundher,  after  somesearch- 
he  could  oonvenientiy  be.  When  asked  ing,  in  the  employment  of  the  miller 
why  he  did  not  come  forward  at  once  who  had  succeeded  her  father  in  his 
and  dear  the  innocent  man  so  long  business.  She  was  much  adtated 
suspected  of  the  murder,  he  said,  ^  he  upon  meeting  him,  scarody  believing 
didn't  know  right  how  to  go  about  that  he  reallv  stood  before  her.  She 
the  business;  but  that  anyways  he  had  a  good  deal  to  impart  to  him  of 
was  minded  to  tell  it  aUafmre  he'd  be  a  starring  description ;  having  dis- 
hung,"  whidi  was  certainly  a  satLsfac-  covered  that  her  sister  Hannah  was 
torv  piece  of  intelli^nce.  alive  and  doing  well  in  America^ 

A  great  deal  of  circumstantial  evi-  though  much  surprised  at  never  hav- 
dencewas  pat  forth  to  prove  the  ffuilt  ing  received  anv  answers  to  letters 
of  Dan  Lynch  ^  his  blue-spotted  wirt,  which  she  had  despatched  to  Gaira- 
with  the  rent  m  the  bosom  of  it^  ex-  nisky  bv  every  opportunity  since  ahe 
actly  fitted  by  the  fragment  found  in  left  Ireland, 
the  murdered  man's  hand,  was  rum-  ^  Only  think  o'  me  never  gettin' 
maged  out  from  a  place  wnere  he  had  one  o'  them,"  said  Rosy,  wonderingly ; 
secreted  it,  serving  as  the  strongest  "  an'  there  was  money  in  thrai  too. 
proof  against  him.  It  was  generally  Shure  she  had  at  last  to  write  to  Fa- 
supposed  that  he  had  chosen  the  op-  l^er  Shanaghan  here  at  Donough- 
portnnitv  of  his  brother-in-law's  dis-  doon.  to  know  what  happened  me^ 
pute  with  PeeiT  Gonlan  to  perpetrate  an'  ii  I  wasdead!" 
the  diabolical  deed.  Peery  was  astonished^  and  thought 

ThejoyofPeery'srelativesonhear-  the  post  office  authorities  much  to 

ing  the  astounding  news  of  his  inno-  blame. 

cence  was  unbounded.  It  was  not  ''  She  sent  me  first  a  three  pound 
longtill  he  was  honourably  acquitted;  note,  and  then  a  five  pound  note," 
his  absence  from  home  on  the  night  of  added  Rosy.  *'  That  was  eight  pound 
the  murder  being  explained.  %  his  I  never  got  1" 
stating  that  he  had  repaired  to  the  Before  Peeiy  and  Rosy  separated, 
town  of  Oavan  in  the  afternoon,  for  he  asked  her  to  become  his  wife — a 
the  purpose  of  consulting  a  lawyer  request  not  made  in  vain  ;  and  it  was 
respecting  the  extraordinary  marriage  agreed  that  as  soon  as  they  were  mar- 
of  Rosy  and  Hugh ;  but  that  on  arriv-  ned  they  would  set  out  for  Oaaada  to 
ing  there  it  was  too  late  to  gain  an  join  Hannah  and  her  nnda  Rosy  re- 
audience  of  any  man  of  business  upon  turned  no  more  to  Garranisky;  but 
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Peerjr  made  uK^miies  at  Beltnrbet  promiBed  to  giye  up  gamblmg  for  the 
relatiye  to  Uie  musing  letters,  which  luture;  and  early  in  April  he  and 
tihe  postmaster  recollected  very  well.  Rosy  sailed  for  ^erica,  to  retmn  to 
He  affirmed  that  he  had  handed  them  Ireland  no  more.  Hannah  Nickle 
ham  time  to  time  to  the  man  who  and  her  unde  received  them  gladly; 
oaUed  for  tiiem,  and  to  whose  care  and  owing  to  the  influence  of  toe 
they  were  addressed.  ''  His  name  latter,  Peeiy  was  at  length  enabled 
was  Michael  Brogan,"  said  he,  "  and  to  procure  a  situation  as  steward  in 
Bo^y  Nidde's  name  was  always  writ-  a  large  farm,  his  honesty  and  know- 
ten  m  the  corner."  ledge  of  accounts  rendering  him  a 

Feeiy  said  nothing,  and  when  he  yaluaUe  caretaker, 
related  the  circumstance  to  Roi^,  she       Mick  Brogan  neyer  recoyered  the 

ady  shook   her   head  murmuring,  shock  his  system  reoeiyed  on   the 

^^eyer  heed  himj  if  Qod  doesnt  night  of  Hugh  Canayan's  murder,  and 

bring  him  into  the  right  way  o' think-  he  was  soon  obliged  to  seek  relief  and 

in',  no  won  else  can.  shelter  in  the  poorhouse  of  Monaghan. 

before  leaying  his   natiye  land^  leaving  for  eyer  the  townland  of 

Peery  saw  his  sister  Kitty  married  to  Qarraniaky. 
Tom  Gallagher,  who  for  ner  sake  had 


LABT-TOUBIBTS  IN  THS  TWO  BIGIUBS. 

Miss  Kavakaoh'b  book  has,  on  the  should  haVe  answered  thu»~''  Deceit 

whole,  been  fayourably  noticed  by  the  lurks  in  generalities.  lamnotintend- 

press.    We  haye  no  desire  to  rob  our  ing,  by  any  means,  to  talk  'about 

accomplished  countrywoman  of  a  fa-  Italy'  yaguely  and  abstractedly,  but 

▼our  not  undeserved.    And  vet,  we  about  what  I  have  seen  there  myself, 

are  bound  to  say,  we  think  ner  two  tiirough  my  own  inquiring,  intelligent^ 

pleasant  volumes  hardly  do  justice  to  Irish  eyes.    I  will  eschew  mere  guide- 

ner  own  well-earned  position  as  a  book  information,  and  pases  from  ele- 

writer.    The  authoress  of  "  Nathalie"  mentary  Roman  nistory  Books  in  the 

must  not  take  it  ill  of  us  if  we  raise  talk  I  pronoee  to  hold  wi&my  readers." 
our  expectations  as  we  take  paper-       When  Miss  Kavanagh  writes  in  the 

knife  in  hand  to  explore  pages  headed  spirit  of  such  an  answer  to  the  ^  for- 

l^hernam&    We  do  not  quarrel  with  midable  ol^ection."  we  are  charmed 

her  book  for  what  it  is ;  but  are  dia-  with  her ;  it  is  only  when  ehe  departs 

contented,  ungraciously  perhaps,  when  from  it  that  we  are  a  little  put  out 
we  think  of  what  it  iniffht  have  been.       For  instance.  Miss  Kavanagh  was 

Now,  what  it  might  nave  been  we  domiciled  at  Sorrento,  next  door  to  a 

gather  from  what,  in  part,  it  is :  the  masseria,  or  Italian  farm, 
book  of  an  observant^  graceful,  and       Upon  the  loggia  that  crowns  the 

practised  writer,  to  whom,  in  virtue  of  fiinnhouse  she  spies  her  next-door 

such  practice,  pardon  for  carelessness  neighbour's  dau^ter,  Carmela  Who 

and  commonplace  is  not  to  be  so  will  not  thank  her  for  this  portrait  of 

leniently  and  easily  dealt  out  as  the  Sorrentine  country  girl  9— 
to  barely  fledged  scribbling  tourists*  ^ 

She  was  quite  right  not  to  be  soared     . "  Cwroela  ii  twenty.thwo,  molto  vec- 

from  "talking  about  what  she  had  Spmn^*i,l"£^i;^nl?S?i^^^ 

•<WM»  »  tt«  m'U^  j-^L-u^i.—  14-  .;»,^i«* :.  demure  gravity.    Blie  if  neitber  tul  nor 

her  prtface,  by  the  ot^iection—  Wiat  ggiie  as  a  deer,  and,  above  aU,  graceful, 

was  there  to  be  said  about  Italy  fhim  the  bend  of  her  slim  arehed  neck, 

that  had  not  been  said  1"    But  hav-  to  the  ipringing  step  of  her  bare,  brown 

ing  foced  that  objection  fairly,  she  feet,    me  wears  her  black  hair  in  the 
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h&eotBtkf  GtonOi  fiiriuoii*  wfaieh,  twv  incidait     '*A  water  inrfon  is  the 

tboai«Bd  yean  ago,  her  Qfntk  anoes*  aamtesBenoe    of    Sorrento   komy/' 

tTOMea  broaght  with  them  to  Sorrento.  But  we  are  not  equally  content  to  be 

That  if  to  My.  the  dhridei  it  •*  the  ba^  told  at  full  length  in  the  iaoie  chap- 

mto  two^aSt., jotti  which  she  bijudk  ^  didacticaJJ^  instead  of  by  a)^ 

toheadfflceacrown:  tworads of bUck  ^  aUuaion,  what  a  "KaanaoE?' 

ribbon  and  a  long  BUrer  bodkin,  which  ™'*o  «»uumvu,  vtiuh*  a     x^«Hun»utu» 

they  call  spadeSi,  from  its  sword-like  ^^  ^^  r°V^5^  ?*T^~2?L*T^ 

shape,  fiwtcSthese  ptaits  securely  be-  a*  Sorrento,  but  "not  far  from  tha- 

hfaid;  the  rest  of  her  attire  offersnothing  Tiber"— «  gseat  fi^t  of  gaUeya  on  u 

sirikiitg :  a  ootton  handkerchief  aroond  certain  occasion, 

her  neck,  white  linen  sleeves  tucked  up  A  few  pam  back  we  had  a  baild 

t»hef  eU»w,  ft shott-waisted  Uttle  bod-  aeeount  of  Sie  rebeUimi  under  Spar-^ 

dice,  ftkmgakirt  and  a  wide  apron,  eom^  tacus;  and  two  pages  further  on  we 

aleteber  tod^.  Like  her  father,  mother,  g^aU  be  exhortedm  these  tenna  :- 
brothers,  and   nsters,   Cannela  wearfr 

£f*J!!?!:M^i2^«4JS^?A^  iifS^  "  Would,  that  when  we  rt«id  in  th«. 

fciwtftactlybeMtiM,tat*eljbettw  jv„.ni.  we  veiiiemb«ed  the  cutivef. 

ttMH pretty:  d^ghtfafMtheonljrworf  ^iSl^mdoSttrtriumphVf  tS 

r'L*i'"ilv'2S^I^'i?/l'!?r^Z^  ^««  barbarously  mcriliced  thenC  fop 

wT  ^TJ^^jfmSh A  thP^  ,^  »«^"»«  too   ftitWally   defended  their 

™l*.^^wr«?^*™.SH^  native  landl  Would.  &»t  when  we  enter 

wertneaaofherm^te,  bat  midden  mU.  ^^    Coloaaeura,    we   remembwed   the 

chMfaecutelygna«ted,round  by  maiden  ^^^j^   thonsaid   enaUred  Jews   who 

S!"?^"*-  ™5r'®'*t'!/^S^  ^J^  IniiU  it,  aod  the  oounaeaa  Chriatiana 

that  other  good  angd  «*  yo«th-«:aTe  ,^„      V^  ^^^^  jt,  „^,» 

life.    Barly  as  I  may  get  up  I  see  the  *^ 

Iremufona  blue  smoke  riring  &om  her  a      i     xi.            ^  i.* 

firther's  chimney,  amongst  the  oKre  and  ^  Surely  these  optatives  are  super- 

ONBge  tz«es,  aod  we  rasely  go  to  bed  fluous.    Careless  and  superficial  aa 

botwelettveahghtbummgin  Carmela'a  manytouristsmaybe,  what  one  among 

windows,  and  hear  the  whole  fiunUy  say-  them   all  ever  did  pass  from  the 

tng  the  rosary:  work,  and  hard  work.  Forum,  under  the  aixh,  whereon  is- 

Dlistheinteryal;  except  oa  Sundays  and  sculptured    the    procession   of   the 

Festas,  this  fanUlv,  seven  m  aQ,  are  ^poikre  of  Zion,  onwards  into  the 

never  a  moment  idle.  stupendous  inclosure  of  the  amphi- 

Nothing  pleases  us  better  than  ta  theatre,  in  whose  centre  stands  tha 

hear  how   Oarmela's  face    "beams  Cross  with  outsinread   arms,  victo- 

with  'pleasure''  when  her  kind  neigh-  lious  and   calm,  and  did  not  pay 

bo«r  takes  her  for  a  pleasure-trip  on  tribute  of  remembrance  to  those  re> 

ike  water  to  the  Siren's  grotto  and  collections^  which  are  here  invoked 

the  "cool  green  waters."  at  Queen  aa  neglected  impressions  and  senti- 

Joannaa'  baths,  wh««  tne  delighted  ments  too  rare  I 

oontadina  *'  bends  curiously  over  the  There  are  thirtv  pages  at  the  end 

edge  of  the  boat,  and  fieur  down  in  the  of    the   first    volume,    devoted  ta 

elear  deep bed,sees crumbled  masonry,  the  description  of  some  part  of  the 

MLddarkrockSjUMlcreenseaweeds^na  treasures  of  the  Museo  Borbonico^ 

young  orabs,  and  mie  sand,  and  doea  at  Naples,  to  which  we  think  the 

Botseem  to  care  or  to  know  whether  "  formidable   objection"   may    very 

Queen  Joanna  had  ever  bathed  there  fairly  apply.    Miss  Kavanagh  would 

or  not,"  in  spite  of  the  ''historical  ac-  not  have  wronged  herself  much,  nor 

eimnt  of  the  death  of  King  Andrew,"  her  readers,  as  we  think,  at  all,  had 

Ihen  and  there  administered  to  her  she  courageously  dispensed  with  that 

hf  Miss  Eavanagh.      When  "the  chapter  utogetner.     Neither  would 

Htfle  ragged  boy/'  who  had  been  the  loss  of  Siose  twenty  Pompdan 

suffered  to  leap  into  the  boat  at  start-  pages  in  the  second  volume,  while  ye& 

ing,  "  to  the  amazement  and  indigna-  in  manuscript,  have  injured  the  in* 

tion  of  Giuseppe,  the  padrone  thereof,"  terest  of  the  reader  or  the  writer's  euc^ 

receives  a  few  ''grani"  at  parting,  cess.     We  really  must  remonstrate 

^evident happiness  sufEuses  his  fEKe :  against  its  long  extracts  from  the 

and  we  like  to  be  told  that  Giuseppe  ^istles  of  the  younger  Pliny.    Miss 

says,  with  a  smile,  "  he  will  buy  Aitvanagh  did  not  witness  the  catas- 

himself  a  melon  to-raghi"    There  la  trophe  r^  Pompeii,  and  can  scarcely 

something  characteristicin  the  trifling  be  justified  in  rei»oducing  now-a* 
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dh^s,  tDie^  talk  abontiV'wbidi  was  dal '' corner,  where  stands  the  damp 

addraned  to Comoliuft Tacitus  by  the  and  ancient  well;"  under  the  over- 

Be|>hew  of  the  gnat  natundist,  who  hanging  ^'  sculptured  balcony  above," 

perished  Uien  and  there.    We  are  not  where  ^  the  clothes  are  hung  out  to 

fiuiethattJiepreoedingchapter.headed  dry,''  and    "curious  children  peep 

Bai&f  might  not  come  under  tne  eeme  through  its  openings,  or  grave,  dark 

eeBBure ;  neverthdesS)  we  will  refrain^  women,  with  silver  pins  in  their  hair, 

aaMi  pass  on  to  say,  that  we,  bv  no  gold  rings  in  their  ears,  and,  as  usual, 

Means,,  wirii  to  tear  pages  out  of  the  no  shoes  on  their  feet,  stand  still  to 

two  volumes  and  to  put  nothing  in  look  at  you ;"  but  also  in  the  mid- 

their  stead.  winter    days^    when   "Christmas — 

All  the  penance  we  would  inflict  though   its  joy  does  not  take  the 

upon  the  authoreaB,  should  simply  aspect  of  coal  fires,  plum-pudding, 

be,  to  make  her  substitute  for  them  and  roast  beef— is  merry  Cnristmaf 

an  equal  number  of  piN^es,  such  as  for  all  that" 

those  in  which  she  gives  us  the  We  can  hear  the  squeak  which  pro* 

genuine  fhdts  of  her  own  obaerva-  claim  to  the  echoing  amphitheatre  of 

tSon  and  experience,  of  things  and  mountains,  that  "awfiil  slaughter  of 

persons  under  Neapolitan  and  Sid-  pitps"  wherewith  the  festive  season  is 

nan  skies.     There  are  eighty-seven  ushered  in.  They  are  a  notable  feature 

pages,  for  instance,  in  her  firat  volume,  in  the  street  landscapes  of  Naples, 

of  a  chapter  entitled  "  Sorrento  so-  these  doomed  piggies,  as  every  one 

eially."  Had  she  doubled  or  trebled  will  admit,  who  remembers  the  drive 

the  nomber  of  them,  we  should  only  to  PorticL    Scarce  a  house  is  passed, 

have  acknowledged  a  doable  or  a  whose  porker  mav  not  be  seen,  tak- 

tnole  obligation.  ing  an  airing,  tied  up  within  a  circle 

In  its  streets,  as  she  describes  them,  of  so  many  yards  from  the  door- 
the  Rowing  suariiine  is  felt,  and  the  step  as  are  permitted  by  the  length 
reviving  depth  of  cool  heavy  shadowflL  of  string,  wnieh,  passing  round  the 
when  we  turn  aside  under  vaulted  philosopnic  grunter's  body,  is  made 
archways,  festooned  with  maiden's  fast  at  the  other  extremity  to  the 
hair,  framed  at  tbefarther  gaping  edge  scraper,  or  to  the  iron  crook  which 
with  hanging  k>ops  of  vine  branches  holds  back  the  shutters, 
or  boughs,  which  the  wei^  of  golden  In  Sorrento,  however,  ''they  run 
ocanges  keep  drooping.  £v  the  way.  about  and  grunt  in  perfect  liberty  ^" 
why  Bhottld  boughs  m  spelt  ^  bows,'^  lor  there  the  Irish  lady  saw  them  m 
as  at  page  43  of  voL  iif  Is  the  de-  "dirbr  streets."  and  in  company  of 
mon  of  MM.  Hnzst  and  Blacketf  s  ''hair-naked  children,  who  are  rather 
"  OhapeV  as  our  fathers  called  the  dirtier  than  the  pigSL  and  squat  on  the 
eompodtoFs'  room,  solefy  answerable  flags,"  in  summer,  ''eatmg  red  jiiicy 
§0T  this  audacity,  or  has  the  authoress  water  melons,"  bought  at  tne  stalls  of 
eoBie  round  too  late  to  the  doctrines  of  ^  dirty  fruit  vendors."  Alas  for  thai 
the  deceased  "FoMtic  Nlz?"  We  dirt!  though  winter  rains  shall  come 
diottld  searcelvhave  ventured  to  point  anon,  it  shall  not  disappear ;  but  <mly 
out  the  error  had  we  not  a  strong  imr  change  from  the  pulverised  to  this 
wession  that  we  notieed  it  in  another  semifluid  stage  of  being.  So  when 
tiook  some  few  days  since.  And  again^  that  Christmastide  is  eome,  joyous  to 
wfaikt  upon  minute  criticisms,  we  heg  men,  ddefol  to  the  porcine  race ;  Miss 
lesve  to  protest  nneouivocally  against  Kavanagh  goingto  see  the  '*  Presepio," 
theAngUdsedphnal^'Coiumbariums,"  at  honest  skilral  Gargiulo's,  the  car- 
need  lepeatedly  in  the  second  vohuna  penter,  does  well  to  be  fetched  by 
A  lady,  who  ventnea  nnon  extracts  nis  son  and  two  workmen.  "Not 
from  Pliny,  nrast  know  tne  lode  of  a  for  protection,  for  Sorrento  is  a  safe 
Latin  nenter  plural  too  well  to  be  per-  place,  but  to  light  our  path  with  lanr 
nutted  such  teicka  with  it  But  to  re-  terns,  no  useless  precaution;  lampa 
tantoSorrentinestreets.  Welikeweli  and  gas  are  unknown  here,  and,  un- 
enou^  as  we  have  said,  to  haunt  less  when  the  moon  shines,  the  streets 
them  in  Min  Ksvanagh's  company,  are  so  many  pits  of  darkness.'*  Ay, 
Bcyt  onl^  when  the  still  and  searching  and  of  worse  than  darkness!  Who 
glare  oi  the  son  at  midraimmer,  makes  shall  fathom,  uninspired  by  01oacin% 
us  long  to  torn  into  the  "  eool  green  the  depths  of  a  Sorrentine  "im- 
oourt,  and  seat  oursdves  in  that  sge-  mondezsaio  I"* 
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Bat  what  is  a  'Prawjpiof     Let  the  provincial  town.  Indeed  tbnxMlH 

MiflB  Kavanagh  henelf  tell :  oat  the  book  these  are  the  notewotiqy 

"Wewcreintroduedintoalanscroom,  and pnuBeworthvcharacterirtioa  T^ 

where  the  preiepio  had  been  made  on  f^h  ^\  P^^HS  S??*?*?'  ^  "S 

boards  raised  about  two  feet  abore  the  lodgingB  to  an  Qigheh  lady,  faol  will 

gtoand.    It  was  a  stylish  one,  a  Uzge  only  dape  her  into  behef  that  aha 

one  too,  bat,  first  of  all,  what  is  a  pre-  would  oondeeoend  to  ntnni  her  eall, 

•epio?  It  is  a  representation  of  the  birth  made,  it  is  true,  in  forgetfolneM  of  elt« 

of  Christ.    It  is  made  of  wood,  of  stamps  quette  :  the  noble  irigrynn^  who   ii 

of  trees,  of  moss,  of  any  thing  that  will  <>  ooonp"  ^oonuaare"  to  the  maid  of 

■Mwer,  and  it  represeoU  rodks,  rirers,  all  worlc :  the  "cavalicre,"  smaii.aiid 

ari^^^tffis^fre  reLT&^iLtesSt 

conteiTer ;  proTided  that,  in  the  centre,  5?»  >  ^^  ^^^  ^^f^'  •*  *  *™»^  • 

there  be  a  spot  which  may  be  called  the  *"«  resentful  wife  who  vowa  mt«  M> 

fUble  of  Bethlehem,  and  which  wiU  ac-  ciom  the  threehold  m  oompany  of  her 

eommodate  the  Holy  Fkmily.     Little  jealous   husband :    the   plump   glil 

baked  day  flgores,  painted  in  strong  whose  hair  is  thinning,  and  who  will 

oolours,  of  shepherds  bringing  gifts,  of  not  beliere  that  the  **rgeotad  ad* 

animals,  of  peasant  men  and  women,  of  diesses*'  of  her  three  suiton  can  real- 

pilgriinskuiKs,lords,  and  ladies,of  angels  ly  have  affected,  aa  the  Sorrentiaas 

^u""'^^  jonderftd  wmgs,  pUymg  on  ™    ^^  ^^ce  luxurioua  growth :  the 

fiddles,  and  hanging  from  wire^  we  m-  ^     government  offidafwho  groaas 

?lr::SlSi^rwSSZWSi^  overth^perpetualinddlc^^J^ 

Is  in  Germany.  ">8  ^7  ™^re  money :  and  wonden  thai 

**The  little  waxen  image  representing  ^o  morseb  of  venal  veal,  nor  ponin* 

the  Holy  Child  was  not  yet  hi  the  manger  gers  of  propitiatory  prune  aaaoe  an 

of  Qargiolo's  prcKpio.    The  youngest  ever  substituted  aa  offers  to  win  hia 

boy,  Ferdinaodo,  who  was  gmilr  dressed  favour :  the  venerable  archbishop  who 

Uibliie.  with  ared  scarf  and  white  frill,  gains  his  invidious  title  of  rigoraao'* 

and  whose  grave  &ce  never  relaxed  into  ly  refusing  to  ordab  predetermiaed 

a «nMe;jent oat forthepurpose of a^.  j^eia,  anf  who  thhis  the  senuDSfT 

^X^i^d^^bTgi'^^  T^T^^^'^A^^^ 

withdnesolemnity.^engoncvSigonoI'  '>gc»d  Uraan  is  better  than  a  had 

cried  hU  mother  and  sisters  with  great  Pn«*  '"T^  these  are  figUTW  so  vivid- 

eageraess.     They  threw  the  windows  Iy>  though  rapidly,  sketched.  tlMi  va 

open,  and  requested  OS  to  kiokoot.   Wo  can  onlv  tender  unqualified  thaaka 

■aw  lights  coming  along  the  dark  street ;  to  the  clever  sketcher  for  theoL    Bui 

we  heud  deep  male  voloBssfaiging  the  Te  when  Miss  SLavanagL  not  content 

Beam,  and  onder  a  dais  we  saw  the  with  describing,  proceeds  to  pass  jwig- 

mTeFerdlnando,  solemnly  carrying  the  ment  upon  the  condition  oTthat  so* 

»?™»<>-     _.        , .,.   ,         ,.  dety  which  she  makes  known  tovL 

manger,  by  Ferdinando,  and  the  whole  elusions,  whidi  her  own  premises  aeeas 

baad  began  singfaig  Uttle  Christmas  2?**^^^  laid  down   to   oontmdle^ 

hymns;  next  appeared  Garglalo's  ddeet  The  warmth  and  generoaitiyt  and  m- 

soa,  a  lad  of  fonrteea,  with  priest'scap,  deed  the  shrewdness,  wherawilh  aha 

eassock,  and  flnrpUce.    He  ascended  a  defends  the  Itahaa,  or,  moro  alriol(y 

tempofaiy  polmt,  gaily  dcootmted  with  speaking,  the  southern  Italian  charao- 

tfaisel.  and  on  the  text  ••  n«milaa  aatos  ter.  from  aspersions  too  often  careless 

est  -  he  ^ehTered  a  flooriahing  sermn ;  ^^  inconsiderate,  command  much  <d 

^dSi^M^^tS^^^Z^^  oursympathy.flerhitatBfr. Kings. 

hl^^riS^l^^^n^n  le/««tiWeofthedownwaidooi^ 

and  wine  and  cakei,  the  gUts  ofthi  ^f,^}^J  (▼oL  i.  I^  »1»X  k  to  and 

shepherds,  we  were  told,  went  nwuL**  ■P?"**^,  enou^i.     NevaftbeMss,  wa 

think  thaL  upon  her  own  ahowiaA 

When,  however,  we  reiterate  our  she  would  find  it  hard  enoogh  to  make 

approval  of  the  chapter  on  the  social  aotKi  the  rash  aaMrtlon  that»  in  the 

aspeote  of  Sorrento,  we  must  be  un-  beautifuL  squalid,  misgoverned  south 

deratood  to  limit  ite  heartiness  to  the  of  Italy,  ^social fivedom fomnwaslea 

keen  observation  and  graphic  power  for  the  absence  of  politkal  liheHy.* 

which  brings  before  us  the  diilerent  Her  quick  obarrvatioadiowa  as  a  dn- 

individual  types  of  Itahaa  society  in  mestic  state  there,  dull. 
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ra«>ciaWe,  mispiciouB  J  a  commercial    with  reprimand,  he  raised  his  cane  and 

S??h?S^"^'^"'?P^^^^^«^  .truck  him  serWehr.    The  JSfortSTte 

w  ine  mercy  of  a  notonously  corrupt  ▼ettnnno  screamed  and  jumped  with 

admmirtration ;  an  intellectual  con-  P*'"-    0">^  fi^uide  frowned,  and  looking 

ctition  hopelessly  stagnant,   or  pur-  **  ^'  ^?  significantly  :_.*  Gentlemen 

posely  trammelled  in  such  cases  aa  ^^^^^''^^t^^t^eygetastabof  theknife 

KJo.S'SS.lfSp.^Sif:  knife  <«t^.Uie  Of rwe-k."       '^ 

wg>rt  matrimony  as  a  servitude  and  ,.  Would  it  be  an   unwanaatable 

a  mare.    Indeed  we  are  at  a  loss  to  liberty  to  inquire  whether  that^Xfo 

diacow  any  instances  of  social  free-  socudmite^'  be  one  with  the  necS^ 

te.™?«*^**  "^'^y  "f  ^/l^e  BtoteoT-'sodal  fe^rwuRS! 

^H -wS.*"*''?'**"^™  to  admire,  pensates  for  the  absence  of  poUtiwl 

^L^^}  T  ^a'''  ^m  .out  own  tberty,"   the  enjoyment  ofTuS^ 

wqpwience,  toends  something  very  moreover,  secures  ^ciety  from  auOT 

mwidicant  classes  of  society.  among  the  "popular  classes  T     A 

«J^£?*''  "y*  ^*^  Kavanagh  in  writerofMissKa'^nagh'scaUbremnrt 

one  passage—  not  pxpect  such  daring  inconsistendea 

•'Me  wretched  and  degraded,  H  is  <»  be  overlooked 

true,  for  povertT  is  wretched  and  degrad-  .  ft?'.  "«*  <»  RJenno  was  brief,  as 

S?S?i™.''**''*°^*'i'«*'*»'>o«i'ane.  tjiMf  udeed  as  the  hunied  ramble 

ver  Be  targotten  that  tliey  are  not  in  this  wirongh  itsstreetsof  the  "  Unprotected 

tandofdejpoUnn  what  tfcey  would  be  in  FemJe,"  concerning  whose  amS 

S./JS£li^  t^^Hf^'^^J^  »«»"ntof  "ASra-ourSsS^ 

i^«r*«  »™w/«&V.  iWTiMfa*fcSI  "cans  unreadable,  m  spite  of  the 

tf^itiesame^^cry/orJuMie-Z  ^P^hod  ungrammatical  English  rf 

»a««  tvkutff  retaitmeni,  of  wluch  the  hi,  "f  **y^* ''  '"'"  *ne  questionable  taste 

Mhtod  prophecy  with  dread  and  terror  «>».  .occasional  passages,  respects   in 

the  fctaTontbredt."  which  it  stands  painfully  c^tauted 

Disproof  of  the  wisdom  and  truth  K^hli^i  ^JT^^'S  ~"?^  P^ 

of  such  a  passage  would  not  be  S  ,l^«^«»»dkdyhkewnting:    Donfita, 

cult;  butlfitiSerethefdriirfei^  Sli*  ^*  ««»«nl*r.  were   pret^ 

from  what  the  writer  IwreSf  badlLn  S^'^  «apn»ed  concerning  the  wx  <* 

and  observed,  it  were  Cjitto  tak^  te*iW???*"*'l"'75«S.*^  ?«»> 

herto^taskforit    YethowareWto  fcS3^    t^5E~*^^  ^«°>»>?«.« 


in 
ipedally, 
that  th 


ih>mohBervatiomiBuchMTheSBT-  ^^JI^S^'^a^^K^'^  ^^ 

„  A  «  ..  pen  Which  mdited  it  was,  for  certain. 

wtiS'T"  "^"^^^  c^tafaily  never  not  held  by  the  hand  orany  of  ffi 

•yd  .nbmitted  to,  nSTVithonTOiSi  w^^,^^*TS?^*  *P^  *^<^ 

of  reTcngB  probably,  but  withaarviS  ^«^"  ^f    loud"  red.«tr5)ed  petti- 

submiMlon.'*^        '  wimservue  coats,  pea  jackets  "  it  larew^aw^ 

A  «4v^«  *  .,  mimature  " navvy V  hiirfdowBm  m- 

4JK0.  \!f*k  '"^  ®'  ^®  ^*"®  Bcarcely  tent  leather,  and  the  feminine  variefiaB 

Jriui  '^^"',?^^>  «^  desirable  of  the  "biUy-cock"  hat,  or  oth^S 

i^hiS^T-     .Bj;-«»<i-bye  wa  "^de^wate."    ThisLiinuSr^nlKS 

have  thiB  graphic  episode :  evidently  come  to  the  writers  ^«5! 

"  We  were  citwrfng  a  street  of  Pom-  *^<^  lan^l  he  orshe  iacareful  topar 

when  we  witnessed  a  disffmcefhl  '^^  ^®  genuine  or  assumed  raalitv 


"  fre  were  crossing  a  street  of  Pom-  *»¥^i,  "*<»  ne  or  sne  la  careful  to  pa- 

eiie  when  we  witnessed  a  disgncefol  '■**®  *"®  genuine  or  assumed  reauty 

?^  v^,7,*"  dressed  man,  an  Italian,  of  womanhood,  having  gone  the  lemrtk 

';^;^^ehhcoi^pmnforh^rini  of  publishinra  SiciBS  bK 

^^^t^^^^^'""^"^^^'  ad^freied,  ai  we  are  assurei  to  ffi 

^m^m^^kt'^i:^' ^^  tourg^aSiciUancavJK"^^^^ 

peram.  socti  Uberiies ;  bat  not  satisfied  and  honourable  name,"  to  express  the 
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ardour  of  an  attachment,  sown,  bad-  tendanoe  not  only  a  oourier.  but  om 

ding,  and  expanding  in  the  writer's  of  those   honest   oheerj   ^'Sioiliaii 

heart  vithin  the  space  of  some  quarter  guides,''  whom  the  eorrent  supersti- 

ofanhour,  spent  by  the  "  Unprotected"  tions  of  Palermo  force  uponall  tmwaiy 

in  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Rosalia  trayellers ;  add  to  these  a  locsl  cioer* 

If  the  '* beautiful  little  note''  be  ooe,  the  driver  of  a  thiee-horBe  oir<> 

flenuine,  and  the  indiscreet  tourist  in-  riase,  hired  for  the  stay  in  Gtii^geBti, 

deed  a  young  lady,  she  must  forgive  ana   the  laoarone   lad   iai&rStkif 

OS  for  saying  that  she  has  taken  the  perched  upon  the  steps.  Remember^ 

wrong  way  of  convincing  her  readers  likewise,  tnat  there  was  a  man  up  at 

of  her  true  feminine  character,  by  the  locanda  stable,  and  veiy  likeur  a 

gibbeting  thus,  even  anonymously,  her  lad  with  him,  in  cfaaige  of  the  mules^ 

rash  and  presumptuous  admirer.  His  on  which  onraflflusintance,luseoarier, 

rashness  and  presumption  deserved  and  his  traps  haa  ridden  finranlfanahk 

castigation  we  allow ;  out,  surely,  she  and  it  will  oe  seen  that  the  **permmuP^ 

underrates  herself  bv  imagining  that  of  this  expedition  was  about  j«  num»- 

the  oontemptuous  silence  with  which  rons  as  scmie  men  take  for  the  deseii 

the  poor  Don's  note  was  received  was  route  between  Cairo  and  J«Sa.   That 

not  sufficient  punishment  evening,  toa  at  simper-tiBie,  at  the 

As  we  have  said  her  account  of  locanda  deUa  Bella  Sidlia,  it  was 
a  serambk  over  toe  post-roads  of  *Va  caution,"  as  our  Yankee  cousins 
Sicily  is  lively  enough ;  and  we  highlv  say,  to  see  the  little  tin  boxes  pso* 
commend  her  venturesome  skirmish  duoed,  with  groceries  and  condiments, 
■into  Oalabria  Indeed  we  regret  that  and  supplementary  provisions  of  one 
so  little  of  her  time  and  of  her  book  kind  and  another.  Nav,  we  venl/ 
should  have  been  given  to  that  un-  believe  that  the  s|)6eial  bottle  «« 
frequented  and  interesting  province,  choice  Marsahi,  then  and  there  pio- 
We  have  little  doubt  that  extended  duoed,  was  not  an  exquisite  spedmea 
excursions,  and  a  lengthened  stay,  brought  on  from  the  old  Arab  nort 
would  have  confirmed  tne  impression  itself,  but  had  oome  all  the  wav  from 
she  has  succeeded  in  giving  us,  that  a  bin  of  friend  Ragusa!sj  at  Puermo  1 
the  difficulties  and  discomfods  of  a  One  might  have  fancied  that  the 
towr  in  Calabria  have  been  and  are  ruinslayatBaalbeCyifnotatPalmynL 
unreasonably  exaggerated.  We  can  instead  of  being  at  a  twenty  minutes 
answer  boldly  from  our  own  expe-  walk  from  a  handsome  cathedral 
Tienoe,  that  such  is  the  case  in  respect  town,  where  there  is  a  botanical  pfr- 
of  those  notions,  which  even  at  the  den,  and  a  public  library,  and  aBntish 
to6^<r  A^«of its  lovely  capital^prevaU  Vice-Consul,  and  where,  on  Sundays, 
concerning  the  hardships  of  an  explo-  bonnets  abound,  and  crinolines,  frock- 
ration  of  we  interior  of  the  island  of  coats  and  trowsers  of  such  faultless 
Sicily.  Nothing  could  have  been  cut,  and  kid  gloves  of  such  fit  and 
more  ludicrous  than  the  questions  and  colour,  as  would  put  any  fhiglish 
suruuses  which  were  lately  put  upon  county  town  to  shame,  and  would  not 
'this  topic  to  ourselves,  at  the  table  of  disgrace  the  Boulevara  des  Italiens  in 
the  Tnnacria,  that  admirable  hotel  at  Paris. 

Palermo,  for  the  cleanliness  and  ccmi-  Not  that  we  mean  to  assert  tiisi 

fort  of  wiuc^  Signer  SalvatoreRagusl^  the  Sicilian  inns,  even  in  these -well'^ 

its  portly  host,  deserves  the  constant  built  towns  of  noble  architectural  as- 

acniowledgment  of  those  who  have  peot,  and  still  less  in  the  little  ^'boi^" 

been  his  guesta    Nothing  more  ludi-  of  the  country,  aresuch  as  shonldfiBULrly 

crous,  except,  periutps,  the  manner  in  satisfy  even  the  moderate  require- 

which  we  have  seen  a  fellow-country*  ments  of  if oieign  tourists.    There  is 

•man  go  forth  to  face  the  adventure  about  them,  evenattheirbest^  a  strong 

of  that  pleasant  tour.    It  wasat  Gir-  flavour  of  the  old  Saracenio  khaiLfor 

genti  we  fell  in  with  him ;  as  with  a  the  kindred  though  moro  leoent  ^'nnu' 

companion,  sketch-book  in  hand,  we  da"  of  the  Spani^  Icnxis  of  Sicily, 

were  wanderiiu;  among  the  oranges,  llie  sleeping  apartments  and  sitting* 

almonds,  and  oBve&  in  and  out  of  the  rooms— when  tnere  are  anv  of  the  lat- 

glowing  temples,  columns,  and  ruined  ter— are  probably  let  by  tue  owner  of 

walls  <H  the  renowned  city,  daughter  the  whole  house  to  some  spirited  indi- 

of  Gkla,  and  granddaughter,  as  one  vidual,  whose  capital,  consisting  in 

might  say,  of  Rhodes.    He  had  in  at-  certain  treetl^beds  on  iron  brackets, 
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mflttresBes  stuffed  with  maize  busks,  that  eyeiimg,has  knocked  at  oar  room- 
chairs  ¥rith  fibre  seats,  a  stray  table  door — her  own  being  at  the  end  of  the 
or  two,  with  some  small  articles  of  same  long  corridor— to  beg  that  we 
crockeiy  ware,  has  emboldened  him  would  be  present  at  her  benefit  that 
or  her  to  launch  into  the  venturous  night :  when  we  have  personally  dis- 
speculation  of  lodging  passing  guests,  cussed  with  mine  host  of  the  kitchen 
llie  vaulted  kitchen  downstairs,  with  himself^  the  items  of  our  evening's 
its  altar-hearth  fire-places,  where  mac-  entertamment,  the  fish,  the  omelet^te, 
aroni  is  scalding,  artichoses  stewing,  and  the  brains  fried  in  batter, — ^remin- 
and  bY-«n<l-bye  a  dozen  of  those  isoences of  the  hereof  ^Santillana^ 
matchless  Sicilian  ^gs  shall  be  frizz-  could  scarcely  fail  to  ffleam  upon  us. 
ling  into  an  omelette  for  your  supper,  Sorry  should  we  have  oeen  to  ran  the 
is  rented,  in  all  probability  by  a  dis-  risk  of  missing  sudi  associations,  bv 
tinet  personaga  The  coffee  will  very  interposition  between  us  and  the  folk 
likely  have  to  be  fetched  in  upon  a  at  the  locanda,  of  •coorier,  guide,  and 
trav  firom  the  ^'  oaffi^ "  opposite,  to-  local  cicerone, 
gether  with  the  rolls  of  finest  white  We  are  indeed  of  the  self-protecting 
wheat  flour ;  and  sometimes  too  the  fiex ;  but  we  are  dad  to  learn  from 
bottle  of  sound  heady  wine,  with  a  the  note-book  of  the  ^  Unprotected,'^ 
sulphurous  smack  on  it,  as  becomes  that  even  ladies  need  not,  when  alone, 
wine  grown  on  a  dead  or  live  volcano,  fear  to  adventure  upon  Sicilian  travel 
mmt  idso  be  got  from  a  bott^a  three  Indeed,  for  the  nirther  encourage- 
doors  off,  or  round  the  comer.  That  ment.of  all  lady  tourists,  who  mayoe 
eame  kitchen  divides  the  basement  hesitating  and  yet  longing  to  make 
story  with  the  spacious  vaulted  stable,  such  venture,  we  may  record  it  here, 
where  all  the  mules  are  munching  that  two  ladies  of  our  own  acquaint- 
chaff.  There  is  often  no  coach-house,  ance,  accompanied  only  by  a  guide 
but  the  court-yard  is  full  of  bright  from  Palenno,iiave  ridden  throughout 
yellow  carts,  with  harness  on  the  the  island  in  every  direction,  not  only 
riutfts,  whose  saddle-trees  shoot  up  in  perfect  safety,  out  with  the  utmodt 
into  wondrous  spires,  ^ay  with  red  satisfaction. 

and  blue  feathers,  tinJding  with  bells  For  truly  he  or  she  shall  be  iiaxd 

and  brass  gimcracks.    Bells  enough  to  satisfy,  who  shall  not  own.theanany 

there  may  be  on  the  harness,  but  none  and  vaned  charms  of  Sicilian  tittveL 

in  your  rooin&    Should  you  wish  for  Let  the  season  only  be  well  chosen, 

the  waiter,  or  for  the  more  frequent  iust  before  the  later  'iqDring  begins  to 

waitress,  you  must  go  out  upon  the  be  scorched  by  tibe  .eager  snn  of  Bmn^ 

staircase  and  bawl  for  Don  Cecilio,  or  mer.    It  wiU  be  rather  late  then  for 

Donna  BosaJia,  as  the  case  may  be.  the  powdered  whiteness  of  the  orange 

Don't  be  firightened  at  the  voluble  bloom  on  the  plain  of  the  ^'Qolden 

Bcreeohing,  wherewith  yon  shall  be  Shell ;"  but  all  the  perfume  shall  not 

greeted  by  them,  when  they  come  up  yet  be  oone  out  ot^  its  groves.    The 

to  incLuire  what  your  will  may  be :  yellow  blossom  shall  give  its  graie 

that  is  only  an  AraHc  feature  m  all  just  then,  even  to  the^withering^  dia- 

Sidlian  conversation.      Neither  let  torted,  prickly  caotns-loaf.    At  Se- 

yoor  dignity  resent  it,  if  you  shall  be  geste,  Selinuntium,  Agriflentnm,  the 

pressed  to  discharge  fortnwit^,  your  fan-like  palmetto  shall  nave  spiead 

pecuniary  obligation  to  the  cleaner  of  its  long  nngerB  into  the  Bunsfa]n&  AU 

your  boots  this  morning.  He  who  has  the  waving  uplands  of  the  interior 

performed  this  piece  of  service  for  you  shall  flow  witn  the  tremnlons  waive 

IS.   in  much  inrobabili^,  a  separate  of  the  ffreen-eared  oom  as  the  iwos^ 

adventurer,  to  whom  ana  for  whom  wind  btows.    Not  even  the  bannesi 

the  house  is  not  responsible.    Tes !  of  the  great  central  rodcy  platfbnn  at 

there  remains  a  spice  of  the  **picar-  Oastrogiovanni  shaUseem  bare.  Tru^ 

cwiue"  about  the  Sicilian  locanc^  and  the  forests  have  long  fiJien  innder 

the  minor  incidents  of  the  traveller's  ruthless  axes,  but  what  acaroet  of 

passing  sojourn  there,  which  brings  grass  dight  with  embroidery  oil  wild 

loaek  to  our  remembrance  the  plea-  flowers  can  do  to  cover  desolation,  the 

sure  wherewith  for  the  first  time  we  joyous  spring-time  has  done.     All 

read  certain  chapters  of  Gil  Bias,  along  the  sea-coast,  from  Catania,  the 

•When  the  '^imma  donna''  of  the  hedges  shaU  be  festooned  with  roses 

company,  who  were  to  sing  an  opera  and  convolvulus  in  heairy  tangled 
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richneaa.  The  caper  hangs  from  rocky  aendi  a  curling  stream  of  smdce  an4 

buttreflses,  and  where  rilk  of  water  vapour  to  meet  them  across  the  western 

trickle  the  deanders  grow.     From  sky.     Qy-and-bye  the  si^phire  plain 

the  giant  cone  of  iBtna  the  snows  have  of  the  sea  itself  narrows  ana  becomes  a 

idmost  melted.   They  no  longer  cloak  sparkling  strip  between  the  towering 

the  mountain  shroud-like,  but  only  mountains  of  Calabria  and  the  heights 

sparkle  as  a  diamond  crown  above,  above  Messina^  waving  with  arbutus 

The  sward  is  ffreen  and  smooth  under  and  saving  oak,  and  dark  velvety 

the  oaks  and  oeeches  of  the  wooded  pine.    Were  there  no  memories,  np 

region  which  belts  it    Violets  and  monumenta  no  marvels  of  bygone 

pansies  peep  among  the  snarled  roots  artistic  skill  and  (nnandeur,  none  in^ 

of  theuL  and  bright  leaflets  begin  to  print  of  man's  danng,  restless,  enter- 

thrust  themselves  from  the  branching  prising,  oonstructive,  and  destructive 

twiga    All  over  the  red,  metallic^  mind,  upon  this  isle  of  Sidlv :  wer0 

desolating  scorisB,  for  miles  and  miles,  there  no  manifestation  of  his  Maker's 

wheresoever  the  trained  tendrils  of  stupendous  might  and  wisd<Hn ;  were 

the  vine  are  not  seen  in  ordered  there  none  of  these^  of  which  all 

growth,  the  golden  Spanish  broom,  abound  so  richlv  th^:e,  that  sinj^le 

and  a  pink  tufted  flowering  shrub  lovely  wonder  of  the  flowery  Sidluui 

laugh  out  a  consolation   from   the  springtime  would  make  more  than 

r'  a  heaps  of  ashea    Soft  and  fleecy  compensation  to  the  wanderer  for  the 

the  aouds  to  seaward,  and  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  island  tour, 
great  unseen  furnace  of  the  Cydopa 


masst'b  hktobt  or  enoland. 

It  might  scarcely  be  fliir  to  critieise  on  the  partition  of  Poland,lmt  it  does 

these  volumes,  which  are  a  portion  not  even  allude  to  the  annexation  of 

only  of  their  author's  work,  did  they  Corsica  to  France,  or  to  the  imnortant 

not  fully  disclose  his  purpose  and  war  between   Russia  and  Turkey^ 

method.    Their  design  prevents  them  which  was  marked  by  the  crowmng 

from  ranking  as  lustory  absolutely,  if  victory  of  Tchesm^.    As  yet,  it  has 

the  true  object  of  history  is  to  give  a  told  us  nothingabout  the  ma^pificent 

complete  image  of  a  nation's  life.  Mr.  emmre  which  Clive  founded  m  1757» 

Maaqr  professes  to  deal  lightly  with  ana  which  Warren  Hastings  was  con- 

'*  the  public  transactions  of  the  reign  solidating  in  the  period  it  treats  of ; 

of  George  the  Third,"  and  reserves  but  we  presume  that  it  will  enter  fullv 

his  strei^h  for  a  full  and  minute  in-  upon  the  affairs  of  India  when  it  shaU 

vestigation  of  the  political  and  social  review  the  fJEunous  Bill  of  Fox  and 

eases  of  the  period,  so  far  as  they  Lord  North.    It  narrates  the  Ameri- 

ve  left  their  traces  "  in  the  institu-  can  war  at  some  length,  and  with  con- 

tions  of  the  country,  or  in  the  manners  siderable  minuteness  ot  detail,  bnt  not 

of  its  inhabitants."    The  result,  of  with  full  historicaloompleteiiess;and^ 

course,  is,  that  his  work  is  less  a  nis-  generally,  it   is  somewhat  meagre^ 

tory,  than  an  historical  study^  that  it  sketchy,  and  wanting  in  its  aooount 

presents  its  subject  to  us  only  m  parts,  of  military  and  naval  events^  and  in 

and  not  as  a  whole,  and  that  neces-  its  description  of  striking;  historical 

sarily  it  leaves  a  sense  of  deficiency  scenes,  and  of  eminent  individual  perr 

behind  it   Thus,  as  regards  the  afiairs  sona^[ea     It  is  probable,  however, 

of  Europe  from  1760  to  1760 — ^the  that  its  design  is  the  chief  cause  ot 

period  comprised  in  the  volumes  be-  these  shortcomings,  and  we  are  .far 

fore  us — ^it  affords  us  scarcely  any  in-  from  asserting  that  they  belcoig  to  the 

formation, although  those  anairs  were  author;  we  only  say,  that  in  oonss' 

not  without  their  influence  on  Eng-  quence  of  his  self-prescribed  limita 

land.    It  gives  us,  indeed,  a  chapter  his  book  is  not  an  adequate  h]st(«y  ok 
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Ei^aiuL  Subject,  hovever,  to  this  concludes  that  tbat  peace  was  glorious 
defect,  it  xxMsesses  much  value  on  ac-  and  expedient  He  defends  England's 
count  of  its  analysis  of  English  society  desertion  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
at  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  even  her  abandonment  of  her  fairest 
of  its  minute  detail  of  the  early  poll-  conquests,  upon  the  ^ound  that  it 
tics  of  his  reign,  and  of  the  public  would  have  been  unwise  to  drive  the 
men,  inducting  esnecially  the  King,  House  of  Bourbon  to  despair.  From 
who  save  them  tlneir  peculiar  turn  this  opinion  we  altogether  dissent 
and  character.  This  part  of  the  work  We  tmnk  that  that  peace,  huddled 
is  carefully  elaborated,  with  much  up  by  George  III.  ana  his  favourite, 
discernment  and  impartiality;  and  not  onlv  deprived  England  of  posses- 
we  think  it  entitled  to  cpnsiderable  sions  she  might  have  retained^  and 
praise,  although  it  has  omitted  some  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  French  and 
important  particuhurs,  and  it  seems  to  Spanish  alliauce  in  1779,  but  that,  by 
us  wanting  in  philosophic  insight,  in  leaving  Frederick  to  the  mercy  of  his 
the  power  of  tracing  effects  to  their  many  enemies,  it  cast  a  deep  stigma 
causes,  and  in  accurate  views  on  upon  our  oationid  faith,  and  by  forcing 
several  Bubject&  For  the  rest,  the  lum  into  a  Russum  alliance,  it  was 
style  of  these  volumes  is  not  eloquent,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  partition  of 
or  indicative  of  a  high  order  of  com-  Poland.  On  this  question  we  echo 
position,  but  it  is  always  pleasing,  the  words  of  Junius,  "  that  Belleisle, 
ladle.  and  gentlemanlike,  and  is  sin-  €k)ree,  Guadeloupe,  St  Lucia,  Mar- 
gularly  free  nrom  harshnessand coarse-  tinique,  the  Fishery,  and  the  Havanna, 
ness  of  expression.  On  the  whol&  given  up  by  Englimd  almost  without 
^ey  do  not  aspire  to  as  much  as  Lord  an  eqmvalent,  are  'glorious  monu- 
Stanhope's  historv,  and  are  inferior  to  ments'  of  the  puke  of  Bedford's 
it  in  liveliness  and  freshness,  but  their  '  talents  for  negotiation ;  "  and  we  b^ 
political  views  are  deeper  and  more  lieve  that  Sir  William  Pynsent  was 
just,  and  are  free  from  his  evident  not  entirely  in  error,  when,  in 
party  feeling.  making  his  magnificent  bequest  to 
In  his  brief  allusions  to  the  rela-  Pitt,  he  compart  the  peace  ofUtrecht 
tions  of  England  with  the  powers  of  with  that  or  Paris,  the  wron|;s  of  the 
Europe,  Mr.  Massy  is  on  tne  side  of  Dutch  and  the  Austrians  with  those 
pcMce  and  non-interference.  He  ad-  of  Frederick,  and  the  conduct  of  Har- 
mires,  as  it  deserves,  the  ^pund  figure  ley  with  that  of  Bute.  As  regards, 
of  Chatham  standing  out  in  full  pro-  however,  the  second  great  event  in 
minence  upon  the  stage  of  events ;  but  foreign  plolitics  during  the  first  twenty 
he  is  not  at  all  a  follower  of  Chatham's  years  of  the  reign  of  Georf;e  II., 
policy.  He  pays,  indeed,  a  just  tri-  namely,  the  partition  of  the  kmgdom 
Irnte  to  the  ene^  and  wisdouL  which  of  Poland,  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
in  1757  raised  Iceland  from  her  ab-  Massy  that  its  importance  was  not 
ject  condition,  and  within  four  years  perceived  by  contemporarv  politicians 
made  her  victorious  in  all  parts  of  the  — ^that,  in  fact,  it  appeared  a  change  in 
world  He  feels  as  an  Englishman  the  interests  of  England,  which  was 
should  feel  for  the  triumph  of  Wolfe,  then  desirous  of  raising  Russia  in  the 
for  the  rout  of  Belleisle.  and  for  the  scale  of  power ;  and  that  it  is  absurd 
capture  of  Havanna.  He  also  appro-  to  blame  the  statesmen  of  the  time 
di^the  sagadly  of  the  minister,  who  because  subsequent  events  have  con- 
foresaw,  and  probably  would  have  vinced  us  of  its  danger  to  Europe. 
onished  the  family  Compact  in  its  Non-interference  as  respects  Poland 
formation,  and  who  made  resistance  in  1772  was  as  plainly  the  policy  of 
to  it  a  cardinal  principle  in  his  con-  England,  in  any  conceivable  view  of 
duct ;  and  he  justly  scorns  the  pur-  existing  affairs,  as  interference  would 
bHna  and  vacillating  politicians,  who  be  in  1859,  were  Russia,  in  the  actual 
first  denied  that  this  perilous  league  state  of  Europe,  about  to  enter  for  the 
existed,  and  then  abandoned  the  fair-  first  time  the  career  of  PoUsh  con- 
estopportunitv  for  dissolving  it  But.  quest 

as  regards  tne  main   question   ot       Mr.  Massy  unfolds,  with  much  clear- 

Ghatluun's  foreign  policy,  namely,  the  ness,  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Ameri- 

advisableneas  of  making  the  peace  of  can  war,  and  the  lamentable  events 

1762,  he  inclines  to  the  side  of  Bute  that  resulted  from  it    On  this  sub- 

and  of  Grenville ;  and,  on  the  wholes  ject  he  is  very  superior  to  Lord  Stan- 
▼OL.  Lni.'— KG.  cccxiv.  13 
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hope,  who,  nourished  upon  protec-  against  her  own  children ;  that  had 
tionist  dogmas,  cannot  eee  now  a  been  defeated  over  and  oyer  again  by 
nominal  reciprocity  with  the  eoloniea  a  colonial  militia^  and  that  trembled 
had  the  effect  of  a  severe  and  vexa-  at  the  sight  of  ner  ancient  enenuea 
tious  restriction.  The  ultimate  reason  leagued  against  her.  But  history 
of  the  rupture  with  America  was,  must  pronounce,  that  if  the  same 
unquestionably,  that  vicious  system  ox  generation  behela  this  contrast — if  the 
trade  which,  based  upon  the  principle  officers  who  forced  the  heights  of  Oue^ 
that  England  had  a  ri^ht  to  colonud  bee  were  the  same  as  those  who  uml 
monopo^,  fettered  the  mdustry  of  the  down  their  anns  at  Saratoga— if  the 
Amencans,  and  aroused  their  indig-  navies  which  could  not  protect  the 
nation.  £fat  the  inveterate  obstinacy  Havanna  and  Guadalonpe  subse- 
of  Qeorge  III,  the  pedantic  tyranny  quently  appeared  in  irresistible 
of  Qeorge  Grenville,  the  domineering  strength  in  the  Channel— these  things 
arroj^ance  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  were  owing  to  the  dictatoTBhip  of 
the  mcautious  recklessness  of  Charles  Pitt  in  1758,  and  to  the  ruw  of 
Townshend,  all  concurring  in  a  scheme  Geoige  III.  and  Lord  North  in  the 
for  taxing  America,  which,  however  subsequent  period.  Well,  indeed, 
justifiable  in  theory,  was  acknowledged  might  the  dying  orator  and  states- 
by  Via  and  Walpole  as  practically  man,  while  all  this  sad  difference 
unfair  or  impossible^  were  the  im-  came  full  upon  him — yet,  remember- 
mediate  causes  of  this  great  disaster,  ing  what  he  had  done  for  England, 
In  itself,  the  American  war  has  little  and  what  England  had  become  with- 
interest,  for  it  was  not  characterized  out  him — exctoim,  even  at  the  eleventh 
by  a  nngle  great  exploit:  and  it  hour,  in  these  unrivalled  accent^ 
affords  no  lesson  of  guerilla,  or  of  ^  Shall  a  people,  seventeen  years  ago 
ifegular  strat^^  With  the  exceptiona  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop  so 
of  Arnold  andWa^iington,  the  Ameri*  low  as  to  teU  its  ancient  inveterate 
can  generals  showed  Hme  talent ;  and,  enemy,  take  all  we  have,  only  give  us 
whatever  their  own  historians  may    peace." 

say  to  the  contrary,  the  American  But,  if  the  American  war  is  not 
levies  did  not  distinguish  themselves  peculiarly  interesting  in  itself,  its 
for  valour.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  consequences  have  been  more  mo- 
imposing  in  the  patriotism  of  that  mentous  than  could  have  been  antid'^ 
Congress,  which,  like  the  French  Be-  pated  In  the  year  1859,  we  read, 
publicans  of  1815,  displayed  the  nar-  with  wonder^  the  predictions  of  the 
rowest  jealousy  of  their  great  com-  statesmen  or  1779,  that  the  loss  of 
mander,  and  descanted  on  the  danger  the  thirteen  colonies  would  prove  the 
of  standing  armies  to  the  State  ruin  of  England.  The  declaration  of 
when  the  enemy  was  about  to  hem  independence  which  filled  Chatham 
them  round.  It  aopears  certain  to  us  with  terror,  and  the  courtiers  of 
that,  had  England  Deen  well  governed  Versailles  and  Saint  Ildefonso  with 
in  1778,  the  American  revolt,  in  delight,  has  been  only  less  beneficial 
Chatham's  words,  "  would  have  been  to  the  mother  country  than  to  hor 
crushed  to  atoms  j"  and  to  us  this  offspring.  By  emancipating  America 
unhappy  war  is  chiefly  interesting  for  from  the  mercantile  system,  and  plac- 
this,  tnat  it  is  a  striking  proof  into  ing  her  relations  with  Great  Bntain 
what  depths  of  ignominy  a  corrupt  and  on  a  rational  basis,  it  has  augmented 
imbecile  miidstry  may  lead  a  great  enormously  the  commerce  of  both 
nation.  Very  strange,  indeed,  and  countries,  while  it  has  raised  the 
melancholy  was  the  contrast  between  United  States  to  a  power  of  the  first 
the  England  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  magnitude,  \fy  giving  free  room  to  the 
that  at  all  points  was  a  victor;  that  energies  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  peopla. 
covered  the  seas  with  her  fleets,  and  It  has  been  the  ultimate  effect  61  the 
occupied  kingdoms  with  her  armies;  American  war  that  magnificent  cities 
that  coooed  France  and  Spain  into  have  multiplied  along  the  coasts  of 
humble  submission,  and  dictated  her  the  Atlantic ;  that  a  vast  stream  of 
own  terms  to  a  baffled  Europe— and  human  beings  is  annually  poured  into 
the  £b|r]and  of  1779,  overwhelmed  the  Great  Republic,  which  carries  iiir 
with  dis^prace,  that  had  pusillani-  into  desert  wilds  the  elements  of  dvitt- 
mously  hired  mercenaries  for  a  civil  cation;  and  that  the  laws,  tiie  cu»- 
"War;  that  had  anned  the  red  Indian   toms,  and  the  mannem  of  Great 
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Britain  are  now  being  spread  abroad  aspect  of  the  England  of  the  period. 

in  portions  of  the  globe  where  a  The  materials  for  such  a  picture  are 

eeatnxy  ago  their  presence  could  never  ampler  and  at  hand ;  and  it  would  not 

have  been  eizpected.    Nor  were  other  only  nave  been  very  interesting  in 

coBsequenoes  of  the  American  war  itself,  but  it  would  have  elucidatm  in 

lessimportanttoGfeat Britain, though  many  respects  the  life  of  the  nation. 

ihm  operation  was  long  retarded  by  We  should  have  wished  particularly 

the  French  Revolution.    The  peace  to  have  seen  before  us  the  England  of 

which  that  war  occasioned  through-  our  great  grandfathers,  in  its  transi- 

out  the  nation,  opened  men's  eyes  tion  state  from  the  semi-barbarism 

to  the  iobbing,  the  corruption,  and  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  splendour,  culti- 

the  imbecility,  which  characterized  vation,  and  populousness  of  the  pre- 

xnesponsible  parliamentary  govern-  sent  age ; — the  England  where  as  yet 

saent;  and  from  this  time  we  date  the  plough  was  of  wood,  the  draining- 

that  demand  for  parliamentary  re-  tile  had  not  reached  the  frequent 

form  which,  though  long   delayed,  morass,  and  the  barren  hills  were 

and  denounced  as  a  Jacobin  move-  everywhere  waste  with  heath  and 

ment,  at  last  accomplished  the  revo-  gorse ; — the    England   whose   skies 

Intion  of  1832.    So,  too,  the  pressure  were  still  free  from  the  smoke  of 

put  upon  England  by  this  war  gave  thousands  of  chimneys  overhanging 

weight  to  the  arms    of  the   Lish  the  vast  centres  of  our  manufacturing 

Yolunteers,  and  thus  caused  the  first  industry ; — ^the  England  where  Bristd 

relaxation  of  that  iniquitous  code  of  and  Norwich  were  the  second  towns 

trade  which  had  impressed  Ireland  t>f  the  empire,  and  Liverpool,  though 

for  nearly  a  century,  and  the  first  fast  rising  into  importance,  was  still 

amelioration  of  these  terrible  penal  a  small  trading  port  alooA;  the  Mersey; 

laws  which  had  bound  three-fourths  --^he  Endand,  where  London,  00m- 

of  her  people  in  servitude.    And  the  pared  with  the  present  city,  was  a 

shock  which  that  war  gave  to  the  s<]^ualid,  noisome,  and  isolated  town, 

mercantile  system  of  economics,  by  still  separated  at  all  points  from  the 

proving  its  extreme   precariousness  suburbs  which  long  since  it  has  ab- 

and  nnaoundness,  contributed,  per-  sorbed; — the  Engkmd  from  which  the 

hsBs  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  the  last  highwayman  had  not  yet  dis- 

dimision  of  these  ideas  among  our  appeared,  and  along  whose  miry  and 

statesmen    which    ultimately    have  dimcult  roads  the  six-horse  ooach  of 

caused  the  triumph  of  free  trade.    In  the  nobleman  often  stuck  fast,  and 

abort,  the  fierce  ordeal  to  \diich  the  the  flying  posts  still  travelled  at  five 

empire  was  then  exposed  brought  miles  an  hour ; — ^the  England  where 

out  its  feeble  and  peccant  parts :  there  nurses  frightened  childr^  with  the 

was  sufficient  energy  in  the  nation  tale  of  the  March  to  Derby;  and  in 

to  bear  a  cure;  and  the  final  conse-  which  many  a  jolly  Squire  Western, 

qnenoes  of  the  American  war  have  secluded  in  the  manor-house  of  his 

been  most  salutary  to  our  general  Jacobite  fathers,    still    called    his 

wel&re.    Mr.  Massv  has  not  failed  favourite  horse  the  "Chevalier,*'  and 

io  notice  these  effects,  and  truly  still  drank  to  the  true  kins  over  the 

observes  that  the  three  great  ques-  water  ;~the  England  in  which  Bath 

tiona  of  our  time— parliamentary  re-  was  a  centre  of  fashion,  and  every 

form,    religious   emancipation,   and  year  beheld  the  ombre  and  the  spa- 

'fnt  trade— were  fiist  deoated  at  the  dille,  the  countiy-dances  and  fliita- 

doae  of  the  American  war;  but  we  tions,  the  red-heeled  shoes  and  the 

eofold  have  widbed  tiiat  he  had  put  hoops  of  the  aristocracy  of  all  the 

this  more  prominently  forward,  and  western  counties; — ^the  England,  in 

bad  shown  more  fully  the  cause  of  shorty  which  appears  before  us  in 

this  significant  event  Younifr's  travels,  Ho^nrth's  pictures. 

The  chief  sn^eet,  however,  of  Mr.  and  tne  novels  of  JPielding.     But 

MissBy  is  the  socuj  and  political  con-  although  Mr.  Masq^'s  account  of  the 

ditionctf'Ebgland from  1760 onwards;  England  of  this  age,  is  not  at  all 

«nd  to  tlds,  aceording^,  we  turn  our  vivid  or  complete,  and  cannot  com- 

attentioiL     ^d  here^  in  the  first  paie  lor  an  instant  with  the  master- 

l^aee.  ws  must  egress  our  regret  piece    of   Lord    Macaulay,    which 

iliat  ne  has  not  given  ns  a  fuller  and  thoroughly  reproduces  for  us  the 

more  accurate  picture  of  tiie  external  England  of  the  Stuarts ;  it  contains 
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some  sketches  worthy  of  notice.  Here  «port  to  gplash  decent  people  ft|om  head 

18  hia  generel  idea  of  the  state  of  the  ^  ^^\  ?  ^^  T^^en  a  temfied  female  or 

^^ttt^^ZrAiSy^T^  bewildered  stranger  was  tumbled  into 

country  distncts  :—  ^j,^  j^^^^^l^  ^^^  accident  was  hailed  with 

«  The  aspect  of  the  country  itself  Bhouts  of  delight.    Tet,  on  the  whole, 

was,  for  the  most  part,  dreary  and  deso-  u  was  as  safe  and  lees  disagreeable  to 

late.    Agriculture  had  made  compara-  traverse  the  streets  on  foot  than  in  a 

tirely  little  progress.    Patches  of  culti-  oonreyanoe.    Chain  and  carriages  were 

Tatlon    appear^    only    at    interyala  upset,  and  collisions  were  ooottaaUy 

between  the  swamps  and  wastes  which  occurring ;  the  least  inconrenienoe  was* 

formed  the  peryading  character  of  the  that  the  progress  of  vehicles  through  the 

landscape.    Fire-and-twenty  Inclosnre  great  thoroughfare  was  interrupted  by 

Acta  only  had  passed  up  to  the  accession  the  absence,  or  rather  disregard  of  regu- 

of  George  II.    During  the  thirty-three  Uitions  for  the  traffic.    But  the  delay 

years  of  that  monarch,  statutes  of  this  was  not  the  only  annoyance.    When  a 

description,  which  are  notable  mooft  of  stoppage  took  place,  or  an  accident  hap- 

the  progress  of  ciTiliaation,  had   in-  pened,  the  ears  were  stunned  by  a  storm 

creased  by  188.    From  1760  to  1774,  of  oaths  and  abusive  altercations  fhmi 

apwards  of  700  Indosure  Acts  were  ob-  the  drivers  and  servants.   Thieves  were 

tained.    In  tlie  same  period,  the  various  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 

Highway  Acts  were  consolidated.;  and  iX)ufasion,  which  they  had  themselves 

452  Turnpike  Acts  were  passed.**  probably  originated  for  their  own  pnr- 

TT       •        x.^  x.    r  i.1.^  v^...«v^ij  poses.    Beggars  lUso  availed  themeelvet 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  household  ^^^  opportunity  to  ply  their  trade: 

and  mansion  of  the  country  gentle-  the  dismal  tale  of  sickness  and  famine 

men  of  the  period : —  was  drawled  out  and  corroborated  by 

••Landscape  gardening  was  confined  terrible  exhibitions;   stumps  of  limbs 

to  the  seats  of  the  great  proprietors ;  and  «nd  diseased  chttdren  woe  held  up  to 

even  a  common  flower-garden  was  not  a  the  carnage  windows  of  the  quaUty .  If 

usual  appendage  to  the  house  of  a  gentle,  there  were  ladies  in  the  family  ooaim,  a 

man  quaUfied  to  be  a  knight  of  the  ahire.  ««©'   vocalist  would  ^probably  begin 

The  house  itself,  though  a  substantial  chauntmg  some  filthy  doggrel  of  which 

•truciure,  was  rarely  kept  in  the  state  the  refrain  would  be  taken  up  by  the 

of   repair  and   deanlmess  which  the  bystanders." 

modem  sense  of  comfort  and  decency  These  sketches  will  give  the  reader 

requires.    The  stables  and  kennels  were  gome  notion  of  what  the  England  of  a 

elose  to  the  house,  occupying  the  site  century  ago  was  like,  and  how  im* 

which  IS  now  covered  with  oonserva-  j^  ^    ^j^    change  and  the 

r^^haTglooSr^iS^^^^^^  improvement  m  its  aspe<.%th«^ 

appioLhed,  presented  a  very  diff'erent  ^^^  ^^^  ^^mg  complete  or  satia- 

ai^  to  the  highly-cultivated  lands  factorv,and  the  student  who  rcquirea 

and  neat  enclosures  which  now  surround  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  must 

a  la?m  laid  out  in  well-kept  walks,  and  still  have  recourse  to  the  authorities 

ornamented  by  shrubs  and  plants  from  of  the  period, 
every  quarter  of  the  globe."  Mr.  Massy's  account  of  English 

And  here  is  a  study  of  the  London  BCKjiety  from  1760  to  1780  is  Both 

of  1760  * elaborate  and  interesting,  but  m  some 

respects  it  is  discursive  and  shallow. 

#  "  lif  J?!I!^**'  Hccntiousness,  and  j^  ^  omitted  sevend  important  con- 

SS"  2^d  ^£^^^^wi^  w^  8ide^atiom^  and  in  our  opinion,  it  ia 

Sgft^'tra^^^^^  overchariSiwi^darkcoloV  W 

encounter  m  the  most  remote  and  savage  three  pa^jes  are  taken  up  m  estimat- 

regions  of  the  globe.    No  weU-dressed  ing  the  influence  of  precedmg  ages 

individual  of  either  sex  could  walk  the  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 

streets  of  London,  without  risk  of  per-  this  time ;  and  we  cannot  think  thai 

Bonal  insult  or  injury.    It  was,  indeed,  this  review  was  at  all  needed,  or  thai 

an  undertakmg  of  difflculhr  to  pass  it  shows  much  trace  of  phuosopfaie 

ttirongh  the  streets  ataU.    The  narrow  inquiry.    No  attempt  is  made  to  cal- 

or  posts,  at  wide  intervals,  was  fre-  „i. *5  •     tu     *  T^    ii.    Li^!!i 

qttJSSrWked  up  with  chidra,  wheel,  rent  classy  m  the  state,  the  »te  of 

barrows,  and  other  obstructions,  some  wages^  and  its  proportion  to  the  ne- 

of  them  placed  there  wantonly  to  annoy  cessanes  of  life,  the  average  amount 

foot-passengers.    Carmen  and  hackney  of  pauperism  and  crime,  and  the  ma- 

Goach  drivers  consideied  it  excellent  tenal  condition  of  the  lower  d 
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No  notice  is  taken  of  the  rise  of  our  bourer  from  the  artificer ;  and  society 
manufacturiDg  system,  although  its  gi-  generally  had  not  been  fnsed  into  that 
gantic  foundations  had  been  laid  be-  nappy  combination  which  chancter- 
fore  1780  ;  but  perhaps  this  notice  is  Lses  our  present  national  life,  and  in 
reserved  for  a  future  volume.  The  de-  which  our  different  classes  are  insen- 
tails  of  the  administration  of  our  pub-  sibly  blended  with  each  other,  how- 
lie  departments,  the  strength  and  con-  ever  great  may  be  the  interval  be- 
ditionofthearmyand  navy,  the  nature  tween  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
and  quality  of  education  in  general,  and  The  marked  contrast,  in  this  respect, 
the  statistics  of  our  revenue,  expen-  between  the  England  of  1760,  and 
diture,  and  commerce,  are  also  passed  that  which  is  governed  by  Queen 
without  investigation ;  and  altnough  Victoria,  should  not  have  escaped  Mr. 
Mr.  Massy's  description  is  not  wim-  Massy's  observation,  and  we  would 
out  much  value,  it  has  omitted  an  wish  to  see  it  carefouy  illustrated  by 
important  feature  in  the  social  life  of  a  competent  person, 
the  period,  which  should  have  been  What,  however,  in  the  first  years 
placed  in  prominence  before  us.  So-  of  Qeorge  III,  was  the  state  of  JSng- 
ciety  in  England,  in  the  early  years  of  land  as  resards  reliffion,  morality,  and 
QeoTgid  HE,  was  diversified  by  much  private  lite  ]  Mr.  Massy  tells  us  that 
wider  distinctions  than  now  could  be  the  depravity  of  manners,  from  the 
found  in  it  The  comparative  dilB:-  accession  of  the  House  or  Hanover 
culty  of  intercommunication,  the  want  to  the  end,  at  least,  of  the  first  two 
of  a  common  stock  of  literature,  and  ^ears  of  George  III.,  was  not  excelled 
aome  lingering  traces  of  a  pseudo  feu-  m  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire." 
dalism,  still  preserved  the  separate  According  to  him,  the  influence  of  the 
identity  of  classes  much  more  clearly  "godl^  eighteenth  century  had 
than  at  present  The  courtiers  who  contaminated  England  to  an  extent 
attended  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  it  is  now  impossible  to  conceive.  The 
levies,  and  the  fine  gentlemen  who  open  infidelity  and  the  shameless 
met  at  Ranelagh  or  Mrs.  Comely's,  profligacy  which  had  sweHed  the  era 
were  almost  as  much  a  city  caste  as  of  the  Kestoration  had  left  their 
the  merchants  who  had  their  houses  traces  in  all  classes  of  society,  and. 
in  Leadenhall-street  Such  of  the  although  their  #or8t  excesses  had 
peers  and  members  of  Parliament  as  piBsed  away,  th^y  had  bc^n  succeeded 
Bad  town  and  ooumtnr  houses  had,  by  an  indifference  to  religion,  aflagrant 
more  than  any  other  clasB,  the  bear-  disregard  of  the  laws  of  morals,  a  base 
ing  €i  the  gentleman  of  the  present  contempt  of  public  spirit^  a  coarse  and 
time;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  brutal  oode  of  social  nabits,  an  apathy 
squirearchv  were  after  the  t^  of  as  regards  education  and  general  im- 
Bquire  Western,  coars^  illiterate,  provement,  and  a  taste  throughout 
and  full  of  besotted  arrogance  and  all  ranks  of  demoralizing  amuse- 
pr^udices,  while  the  mercnants  and  ments.  Under  this  corrupting  influ- 
manufacturers  of  the  country  were  ence,  those  institutions  of  the  state 
generally  vulgar,  and  utterly  unedu-  which  were  set  apart  for  the  encour- 
catod.  The  habits  of  the  profes-  agement  of  piety  and  mental  culture 
fljonal  elasaea  were  also  more  charao-  had  either  Mcome  inefiicient  or  had 
teristic  than  at  present :  the  parson  been  turned  to  bad  uses;  and  all  the 
was  generally  known  by  his  Jacobite  members  of  the  frame  of  society  were 
traditions,  his  affectation  of  learning,  tainted,  relaxed,  or  full  of  impurity, 
and  his  love  of  carousing  ;  the  lawyer  The  Church,  now  sufficiently  devoted 
was  almost  always  a  pedant  or  a  to  the  people,  and  now  completely 
blustering  bully  ^  the  pnysician  was  pervaded  by  enfeebling  Erastianism, 
such  as  we  see  mm  in  Hogarth's  pic-  nad  abandoned  its  office  as  a  guardian 
tares ;  and  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  national  faith,  and  had  degen- 
and  navy  were  either  men  of  fashion,  erated  into  an  establishment  for  the 
like  Lord  Fellamar,  or  Ensigns  North-  favourites  of  lay  patronage.  In  Par- 
erton  and  Corponds  Trunnion.  As  liament  the  grossest  corruption  pre- 
fer the  orders  below  these,  they  were  vailed ;  the  government  was  proiesa- 
&r  more  distinguiahable  than  they  edly  canied  on  by  bribery ;  no  sense 
BOW  are :  a  broader  line  of  difference  .of  public  spirit  animated  the  several 
than  can  now  be  traced  separated  the  members  who  were  bought  wholesale 
-temerfromthemedumiejandthela-  by  Walpole  and  the  Felhams;  and 
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the  electors,  faithfully  imitating  the  men  in  the  discharge  of  the  forroiil  duties 

example  of  their  patrons,  made  their  oi  hig  office.    He  joined  in  carouses  and 

votes  a  regukr  subject   of   traffic,  fleld-roorts;  and  bis  prwence  rarely  loi- 

Throughout  the  various  orders  of  this  J^.^I!!!*!JTv^/?Jlto^^ 

degracTed  people,  there  was  a  vein  of  ^'  ^^9^^^  <><  the  fertire  board. 

proflimwy and  a)areene8B  which  issued  ..The  more  refined  and  educated  class 
m  multiplied  forms  of  evil :  the  le-  ^f  clergymen,  though  their  lives  and 
vdes  of  the  Kind's  mistresses  were  full  characters  were  not,  like  some  of  those 
of  courtiers  ana  Inshope :  prime  min-  who  have  been  named,  positively  dis- 
isters  lived  in  open  adultery  and  de-  graceful  to  the  order,  contributed  little 
bauchery ;  the  assemblies  of  fashion  to  its  utility.  If  the  parson  had  the  man- 
were  haunts  of  vice  and  immodesty :  ^e"  ^  *  gentleman,  he  had  likewise  the 
the  middle  classes  were  just  as  wicked  tastes  and  habits  of  polite  societv.  In- 
as  their  superiors,  and;  besides,  were  "^^  f  £""'?!  ^^^^  hi  fleM-sports 
^tLMTull.  -«^Y«,*l.i;«  ♦kl;,  TkLk;f- .  »n<^  drinking-bouts,  he  was  to  be  seen  at 
drunken  Mdbratal  m  their  habits ;  fi^hionable  assembiies,  or  sauntering  at 
and  the  hfe  of  the  poor  was  ^r  this  catering  pUces,  or  in  attendance  at  the 
example,  onlv,  if  possible,  still  more  lereesof  great  men.  Theaim  of  a  clergy- 
reckless  and  demoralized.  Add  to  this  man  who  frequented  good  society  was  to 
a  lighter  '* literature  of  the  stews,"  obtain  some  preferment  which  w<ould  at 
the  theatres  teadiing  a  vulgar  and  once  flatter  his  pride,  and  enable  him  to 
stupid  obscenity,  or  repeating  scenes  Jive  in  luxury.  With  this  object,  he 
of  domestic  scandal :  the  mental  cul-  ^^  no*  ni<»  «  ^  *^e  services  be  ren- 
ture  of  women  utterly  neglected,  and  ^^^^  ^^^  I**=?°  -  wmetimes  he  attended 
that  of  men  confined  to  superficial  ac-  the  young  heiron  the  grand  tour,  no- 
^l^rLZ^^J^^^r^  /w^t!f  1«;«T  7^  minally  as  a  preceptor,  really  as  a  senrile 
^rements:  a  general  contempt  for  eompsiion.  If  he  hadaiH^idy  pen.  he 
the  higher  kinds  of  education,  accom-  ^utdT  perhaps,  be  engaged  tGwrite 
pamed  by  an  appetite  for  trashv  and  pamphlets  or  newspaper  paragraphs  in 
nlthypublications;~«nd  weshallhave  the  interest  of  his  etnployer.  More  fire- 
Mr.  Massy*s  notion  of  the  England  of  quently.  he  was  used  as  an  agent  for  elec- 
Walpole  and  Chatham,  in  the  days  tioneering  purposes,  and  in  that  capacity 
when  Leicester  House  still  held  its  was  required  to  employ  the  local  influ- 
state,  and  before  George  III.  had  at-  ence  derived  firom  bis  position  as  rector 
tained  his  thirtieth  year.  "J  c»»*ti  nor  did  he  Kom  to  bethe 
Some  sketches  from  Mr.  Massy,  of  ^^^\  «»»«>ugh  which  the  tiIc  warn  of 
xi.-  i  i.  r  •  1  •  1 1  •  xT?^^'  1  corruption  were  dispensed.  Too  often, 
this  state  of  socwty,  will  justify  our  j^^^  ^^  ^„  charged  wHh  lenderhig 

bnef  analysis,  and,  perhapM)e  not  dis-  his  patron  stiU  more  scandalous  services, 
pleasmg  t»  the  reader.  Here  is  his  The  higher  places  hi  the  ChorCh— bish- 
pictureoftheclergyof  the  Established  oprics, deaneries,  and  trails—were  filled 
Church  : —  chiefly  from  this  class  of  clergymen ;  and 
'•  The  curate  of  the  seventeenth  and  \^  »  easy,  therefore,  to  beUcve  that  the 
the  first  half,  at  least,  of  the  eighteenth  imputations  which  were  lavishly  <aist 
century,  in  point  of  education,  was  little  ^V^^.}^^  "*2"j}*  .  ui?u  ^*  "!! 
above  his  flock ;  and  in  social  position  ^^P*^^?  ^^  ^T  ^*»^"«'»nient  were  not 
he  was  certainlv  below  the  yeomen  and  ''^nolly  false  and  calumnious, 
tradesmen  of  the  parish.  He  was  often  gg^  jg  y^  Massy's  account  of  the 
S^s^ndtaS^iiv^'^lJl^S^;^^^  lifeofthehighr3a««:- 
labour  of  bis  hands,  and  his  children  <*  Among  a  series  of  ministers,  con- 
were  brought  up  to  earn  their  bread  by  temporaries  and  successors  of  Walpole, 
aenrile  liU)our.  The  vices  and  foibles  in-  who  either  filled  high  ofllces  or  played 
cident  to  a  position,  theoretically  one  of  conspicuous  parts  in  pubUc  life,  there 
dignity  and  authority,  but  in  which  it  were  few  who,  in  those  times,  would  not 
wasrcwlly  difficult  to  maintain  self-re-  have  been  thought  wholly  disqualified 
speot,  were  the  constant  theme  of  ridi-  for  such  positiona.  t  will  refer  only  to 
cule  to  the  satirists  of  the  age.  The  three  men  who  were  leading  ministers 
higher  ranks  of  the  clergy,  though  far  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
firom  the  degrading  influence  of  abject  George  III.,  but  neither  of  whom  would 
poverty,  selnom  fiilfilled  the  duties,  or  have  been  tolerated  in  any  responsible 
even  regarded  much  the  outward  decen-  posts  under  either  of  his  successors.  The 
cies  of  their  calling.  The  rector  or  vicar  buke  of  Grafton,  some  time  at  the  head 
was  often  a  pluralist,  and,  therefbre*  an  of  Uis  Msjesty's  Government,  was  in  the 
absentee;  or,  if  he  lived  upon  his  glebe,  halnt  of  appearing  in  public  with  hfai 
he  was  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  squire,  mistress — a  common  woman  of  the  town. 
diflSoring  only  from  other  coantiy  gentte-  Lord  Sandwich  and  Sir  Fraaeia  Dash- 
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wood — tfaeoaetacceinTelySocretaxyof  The  amiuemeata  of  the  middle 

Bute  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty—  elaesee  were,  of  oourae,  of  the  same 

the  other,ChaiioeUor  of  the  Exchequer^  quaHly,  only  characterised  hy  greater 

▼ere  the  roost  ooconously  profligate  meo  iv^riummm  •— - 

of  their  day.    They  were  the  founders  «^«^°^  • 

of  the  Franciscan  Club,  an  association  .  "  No  person  now  living  has  witnessed 
of  a  few  audacious  men  of  fashion,  for  the  debaucheries  which  were  of  nightly 
the  purpose  ofcelebrating  a  blasphemous  occurrence  at  Vauzhall  from  the  time 
bmieeque  upon  the  monastic  system  and  of  Queen  Anne  to  an  advancedperiod  of 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  boxes 
took  a  ruinous  building  in  Buckingham-  were  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  riot ; 
•hire,  called  Medmenham  Abbey,  which,  the  dull  Tistas  and  secluded  alleys  were 
as  its  name  implies,  had  once  been  a  re-  infamous  for  still  more  heinous  vice  and 
ligious  house.  Here  they  fitted  up  cells,  crime.  A  lady  who,  by  a  chance  which 
assumed  the  habit  of  the  Order  of  St.  frequently  oocwred,  lost  for  a  few  mi- 
FraRcis,  and,  with  sross  mockery,  per-  nutes  the  protection  of  her  party,  was  in 
•formed  the  ceremonies  and  obsenrances  imminent  danger  of  insult  and  outrage. 
of  the  oonrentual  service.  I  need  not  Young  women  of  every  condition  were» 
describe  the  quality  of  the  nuns  who  in  every  place  of  public  resort,  unless 
were  admitted  to  participation  in  these  vigilantly  watched,  exposed  to  imperti- 
solemnities,  nor  of  the  choruses  whidi  nence  from  persons  who,  by  sociaTposi** 
were  chanted,  nor  of  the  images  which  tion,  were  entitled  to  be  odled  gentle- 
represented  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  men.** 

f^uZl^Voun^^^^^  ^d  thlB  18  Mr.  Mean's  idea  of  the 

shion.    The  Frawdscan  Club  was.  for  general  life  of  the  middle  and  lower 

some  timet  the  wonder  and  scandal  of  Qi'den  : 

the  town.    It  assembled  •evend  times,  <«  The  town  and  iU  suburbs  abounded 

and  comprised,  besides  Sandwich  and  in  gardens  and  places  of  entertainment, 

DMhwood,  such  men  as  Wilkes,  Potter,  where  shopkeepers  and  their  apprentices 

and  Seiwyn^most  of  whom  wero  men  could  dissfpate  thehr  Ume,  and  emulate 

ot  mature  age."  Ilie  vices  of  their  betters.    The  conse- 

The  foUowing  is  a  picture  of  the  "^"^"^  ^.^^"^  establishments  was  an 

Bseemblies  of  fiShion  i  ^T'^rS^^tT^^ 

**  Besides  the  ordinary  places  of  amuse-  were  infested  with  thieves  and  robbers ; 

ment^  there  were  assemblies  appropriated  persons  were  constantly  attacked ;  even 

to  the  pleasures  of  people  of  quality.    Of  carriages  were  stopped  in  the  public 

these  the  nrinctpaf  were  Almack*s,  Cor-  thoroughfiunes  after  dark ;  and  no  unpro- 

iiely*B,  ani  the  Coterie.    At  the  first,  tected  person  could  go  a  mile  out  of 

higii  play  was  the  principal  attraction,  town  in  the  day-time  without  danger  of 

Mrs.  Comely  kept  a^  hoase  in  Soho-  being  waylaid.     Frauds  and  foigeries 

eqnan,  of  a  rary  exchu&ve  chaiacter,  also  abounded ;  and  the  confldenoe  in 

but  of  questaonaiiie  lepntation.     Mas-  derksand  servants,  without  wliich  trade 

•  querades  and  eperas  were  the  oelensible  oannot  be  carried  on,  was  seriously  im- 

amusements ;  asdgnations  were  the  real  paired, 

business  of  U&e  establishment.     Mrs.  ••••#• 

,  Comely  was  proseouted  in  177 1,  under  "  In  the  transaction  of  his  business  a 

'  the  Licensing  Act,  and  she  was  con-  country  dealer  was  commonly  a  cheat; 

vlcted  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  for  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  political  ftan- 

having  had  an  opera  performed  before  chise  he  was  rarelv  even  a  i»retender  to 

people  of  the  first  fashion,  who  paid  a  purity.    Before  the   American  war  it 

guinea  each  for  their  tickets.    This  un-  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  member 

couth  interference  of  the  law  was  highly  of  an  open  borough  who  did  not  obtain 

jPQsented  bv  the  patrons  of  these  amuse-  his  seat  by  a  large  expenditure  for  cor- 

nwots,  and  had  the  effect,  for  a  time,  of  m^  purposes.   The  lower  class  of  voters 

rendering  her  house  more  attractive,  insisted  on   the   public-houses    being 

But  the  open  licence  of  manners  reached,  thrown  open ;  and  for  fourteen  days  the 

perhaps,  its  utmost  limit  at  the  institu-  town  was  a  scene  of  rioting  and  drunk- 

tlon  w  the  Coterie.    This  was  a  mixed  enness,  often  ending  in  bloodslied    But 

dub  of  ladles  and  gentlemen — ^the  ladies  the  decent  elector,  less  easily  disposed  of, 

.  balloting  for  the  ffeotlemen,  and  the  always  recdved  the  price  of  his  vote  in 

gentleiMn  for  the  udies.    It  was  com-  monev  or  money's  worth.   The  only  ai>- 

pristdeidosivelyofpeople  of  the  highest  proacn  to  public  spirit  in  an  election 

nshion,  and  tlie  nnmbm,  therefore,  was,  when  a  corporate  body  applied  the 

wOTiHmited.   Bnch  a  breach  of  delicacy  proceeds  of  a  corropt  bargain  to  some 

anddsoonmiwasalmoettoofiagraatfor    local  object 

the  coarse  taste  of  the  day.**  ^'When  we  descend  to  the  lower 
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oTdere  of  lociety  we  find  Tloe  exhiMted  land  of  a  oentcuy  afterwaxd&     But 

in  all  ite  hideous  gronnees.    Scarcely  ]|(^^  Massy's  aocoimt  exaggerates  de- 

•any  eflfort  had  yet  been  made,  either  by  traction :  it  seema  to  haveoeen  oom- 

pubUc  or  private  means,  to  redeem.the  ^^^  f^^  the  veiy  reooida  which 

X???  &^tt^^  t^   '^^  ^^^^  lead  to  an  oyereatimate  of  the 

ranee m  wmcn  tney  were  sunk,    isxia-  ^^i«  ^c  *! «.  4^».^    ^«.^^    _  _  »--.l 

cation,  indeed,  so  far  from  being  p*o-  «^?«  ^^  V^«  *^  "2!?  2f*?**™*?r 

moted,  was  yery  generaUy  regarded  by  ?afaree,  plays,  and  public  tnais ;  and 

the  higher  ranks,  as  a  thing  with  which  it  does  not  make  asumcient  allowaiice 

the  middle  class  had  little  concern,  and  for  the  bright  examples  this  social 

-which  was  positively  noxious  to  the  life  did.  in  fact,  afford,  or  for  the 

lower  orders.     Hardly  any  tradesman  good  Wnich,  to  some  <!Xtent  at  least, 

in  1760  had  more  instruction  than  qua-  leayetied    ahd    improyed    it     The 

Ufied  him  to  addr^  a  bUl;  and  long  Chiirch,  Which,  in  the  middle  of  the 

alter  that  date,  if  he  opened  any  boot  ^^  ^^^  ^^    ^^        j^^^  „ 


in  his  business.    A  labourer,  mechanic,  «>»  Pnmroee  to  fiction,  could  not 

or  domestic  servaht,  who  Could  read  or  haye   beeli   entirely    oomipt     Mr. 

'write,  possessed  a  rare  accomt^lishment.  Massy  scarcely  deyotes  a  Une  to  the 
and  one  which  would  not  ill  help  him  sreat  Eyangelical  moyement  con- 
to  earn  his  bread.    Drunkenness  was  ducted  by  W  esley ;  btii  this  moye- 

.the  prevalent  habit  of  the  common  peo-  ment  is  in  itsfclf  a  proof  that  the 

P,!®'  ^^^^J^"^^  ^u^if  ^  ^"^^  spirit  of  religion  in  England  was  aUve 

them  distinctovely  with  this  reprwch,  i^^eath  the  dross  andrtfuse  which 

w^^^le  of  every  class  drank  to  had  gathered  around  it    That  state 

was  not  thoroughly  degraded,  as  re- 
That  ddring  almost  the  whole  of  gards  political  probity,  which  had 
the  last  century  the  moral  state  of  such  mmistexs  as  Chathain.  Grenyille, 
society  in  England  was  extremely  bad,  and  Rockingham — ^men  aoove  eyery 
.  admita  we  tniiik,  of  hardly  a  ques-  kind  of  sordid  motiye,  and  free  from 
tion ;  but  we  should  not  haye  sup-  the  taint  of  jobbing  or  bribery.  We 
'  posed  that  any  historian  would  havie  may  belieye  that  there  were  Alwor- 
seriously  compared  it  With  that  of  thjrs  in  tllahy  parishes,  not  as  well- 
the  Rome  of  Nero.  We  presume,  educated,  of  courae,  as  th^  esquires  of 
howeyer,  that  this  is  a  rnetorical  thitf  da^,  biit  high-nuHded,  honesty 
flourish,  and  accordingly  will  not  at-  and  yirtUoiis  country  gentlemen, 
tempt  to  confute  it  \  but,  genendly  whose  example,  howeyer  rare,  was  a 
speaking,  in  our  judgment  Mjt.  Mas^  blessing  to  their  neighbourhood.  The 
has  depicted'the  Ibslana  of  1760  in  manufacturing  daaMS,  which  had 
too  dark  colours.  Imdoubtedly,  the  Arkwright,  mrgreaye,  and  Arindle^, 
want  of  harmony  between  the  semi-  were  not  utogetner  sank  in  sottisn- 
Jaoobite  clergy  and  the  goyemment  ness  and  d^MUcheiy.  We  daresajy 
narrowed  thecnoice  of  dignitaries  for  that,  eyen  among  the  macaitmis  who 
the  high  places  in  the  Church,  and  flirted  at  Rahelaffh,  or  the  fine  gentle- 
impaired  Its  jroneral  Usefulness  and  mdn  who  suflpea  at  the  Cocoa  Tree, 
eflfdency.  The  illegitimate  protcic-  or  the  fair  ladies  who  wore  rouge  ana 
tion  affc»ded  to  the  establishment  by  patches  at  St  James's,  some  good 
restnetiye  laws  on  dissenters  from  it,  specimens  oi  an  anstocnurv'  were  not 
the  diyorce  at  least  of  one  of  the  wanting.  And  we  feel  ooimdent,  that 
great  uniyersities  frt>m  the  nation,  the  farmers,  the  yeomen,  the  arti- 
and  the  iujury  thence  done  to  the  in-  ficers,  and  the  labourers  of  Engkoid, 
fiuence  of  intellect;  the  general  neg-  though  far  frt)m  being  as  prudenti 
lect  of  education  throughout  all  class-  decent,  and  self-respecting  as  they 
es;  the  eyil  effects  of  the  example  are  at  present,  were  not  quite  the 
of  the  France  of  Louis  XV.j  then  the  swinish  multitude  Mr.  Masqr  ima- 
pattem  for  European  society;  the  gines. 

Absence  of  a  free  and  searching  press;  Among  the  minor  eyils  of  this  period 

and  the  want  of  a  quick  communica-  was  that  of  a  nsneral  spirit  of  aetrao- 

tion  of  public  opinion;  all  these  con-  tion  that  assaOed  pub&c  and  priyate 

tributed  to  make  the  England  of  the  character  without  mercy.    Hie  law  of 

day,  as  respecta  moral  and  mental  libel  was  yery  stringent,  and  the  proaa 

dilture,  yery  different  from  the  Eng-  was,  for  tiie  most  part,  fceUa  ud 
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ineffident  but  maloTolenoe  in  writiiig  language,  and  barbed  by  the  keenest 
and  speaking  pervaded  all  dassee.  iionv  ana  sarcasm,  we  do  not  think  it 
The  debates  in  Parliament  were  re-  has  oeen  equalled  in  any  tongue.  How 
ported  in  imperfect  scraps,  accom-  tame  and  feeble  are  the  letters  of  Bara- 
panied  often  oy  coarse  allusions  to  tariana  and  of  Runnymede — expressly 
the  speakers  ;  the  language  of  the  and  obviously  imitations  of  Jimius-^ 
members  to  each  other  was  frequently  when  compared  with  their  great 
such  as  now  would  not  be  tolerated ;  anonymous  original ;  and  yet  Messrs. 
and  the  gossip  of  society  was  that  of  Flood  and  Grattan  in  their  day,  and 
the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  imadomed  Mr.  Disraeli  in  our  own,  have  usually 
by  its  wit  and  elegance.  This  topic  been  considered  as  masters  of  invec- 
naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the  great  tive.  Even  the  best  personal  attadm 
master  libeller  of  the  age,  at  "  the  of  The  Times^  which  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
shadow  of  whose  name"  the  curious  bert  Peel  thought  equid  to  those  of 
of  three  generations  have  caught  Junius,  seem  to  us  to  want  his  cold 
eagerly,  not,  perhaps,  in  vain.  We  but  deadly  venom,  and  his  wonderful 
asree,  upon  the  whole,  with  Mr.  art  of  telhng  sarcasm. 
Mfusy's  estimate  of  Junius,  though  But  who  wus  the  great  libeller,  who 
it  is  probably  beneath  his  peculiar  *' fluttered  the  Yolsces^atWobumuid 
merits,  and  we  cannot  see  the  advan-  St  James's,  who  terrified  Orafton,  and 
tage  of  contrasting  him  with  Swift,  stung  Mansfield  to  the  quick,  vet 
so  many  and  obvious  are  the  points  ^  whose  secret,"  he  tells  us,  was  *^to 
of  distinction.  Undoubtedly  the  ideas  perish  with  him  1 "  We  do  not  ame 
of  Junius  were  neither  deep  nor  phdlo-  with  Lord  Macaulav  that  the  iaen- 
spphic :  his  ignorance  on  legal  aues-  tity  of  Junius  with  Sir  Philip  Frsncia 
tions  makes  the  lawyer  smile,  ana  the  is  complete ;  but,  unlike  Mr.  Massyi 
critic  wonder  at  his  indiscretion  in  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  proof  of 
discussing  them;  and  his  strength  lies  it  is  very  cogent  It  mav  m  worth 
in  his  martery  of  the  vile  weapon  of  while  to  |^lance  at  the  evidence  which 
personal  abuse  ill  anonjrmous  slander,  sustains  it  Junius,  whoever  he  was» 
Dtm,  we  do  not  a^ree  with  the  notion  denounced  the  Peace  of  176S,  and  as- 
^at  his  matter  is  **  alto^her  con-  sailed  the  Duke  of  BedfonL  who  was 
temptible :"  for  we  think  it  discloses  one  of  its  negotiators;  but  he  did  not 
a  powerful  mind  that  thought  origi-  write  a  line  against  Lord  Holland^ 
niuly  for  itself,  and  an  earnest  al-  who  procured  the  sanction  of  the 
though  a  malevolent  nature.  To  us  House  of  Commons  to  it  by  the  groes- 
Junius  appears  to  have  belonged  to  est  corruption.  Once,  indeed,  when 
no  political  party  of  the  time,  and  to  he  had  suspected  that  Mr.  Fox  had 
have  been  alto^^ther  a  closet  politi-  written  anonymously  aninst  him,  he 
eian.  On  the  question  of  the  Peace  gives  a  hint  to  Lord  Holland  that  hia 
of  Puis,  he  agreed  with  Lord  Chat-  "  character  was  vulnerable,"  but  with 
ham;  on  that  ^taxing  America,  with  Junius  this  reticence  isalmoata  piroof 
Burke  and  Lord  Rockingham;  on  that  of  friendly  feeling.  Again,  Junius  waa 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  with  Chat-  acquainted  with  the  forms  used  in  the 
ham  again :  on  that  of  Press  Warrants^  En^h  War  Office^  and  was  so.  coafi- 
with  Qie  Kuxg  and  his  friends ;  ana  dent  about  his  familiarity  with  them, 
on  the  case  of  Wilkes,  with  the  lowest  that  he  did  not  care  to  inquire  about 
Radicals  of  his  dav.  Such  political  those  in  use  in  Ireland :  and  this  led 
edectieism  shows  he  was  free  from  to  his  error  as  regards  the  half-nay  of 
party  ties ;  and,  in  the  shape  which  it  Sir  William  Draper.  Again,  Junius 
assumes  in  his  writings,  it  argues,  we  was  indignant  at  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
think,  a  strong  and  bold  understand-  Chamier  to  the  Deputy  Secretaryship 
in^,  as  well  as  a  fierce  and  detracting  at  War ;  and,  apparently  from  a  con- 
spirit  As  regards  the  peculiar  style  sciousness  that  nis  anm  miffht  be- 
ef Junius,  it  is  devoid  of  ease,  breadth,  tray  him,  he  requested  Woodndl  not 
and  humour— <}ualities  <»f  the  greatest  to  allow  nis  letters  on  this  subject  to 
use  to  the  pohtical  writer,  as  Swift  be  known  aahisown.  Aflain,  Junius 
and  Cobbett  have  amply  proved  ;  attended  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
but  for  the  effect  to  be  oroduced  bjr  Lords  in  1770,  and  took  noteiL  among 
passionless  rancour,  ana  cool  ana,  others,  of  s{>eechesl^Lord<}nathaaL 
apparently,  disinterested  hatred,  ex-  Again,  Junius  wrote  hia  letters  ba- 
piessed  in  the  deacest  and  tersest  tween  1769  and  177S;  after  an  inter- 
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yal  of  some  mcmths.  he  re-appeared  tion  of  Georae  IIL  to  elevate  moo- 
in  1773 ;  and  alter  that  date  ne  kept  archy  above  parliamentary  authority, 
a  perpetual  silenca  Finally,  the  wnt-  broke  up  the  magnificent  admixu^ra- 
ing  of  JuniuB  is  remarkable  in  this,  tion  of  Chatham,  maintained  for  a 
that  it  never  breaks  a  word  in  the  mid-  time  an  incapable  minion  in  his  steady 
die  of  a  line,  but  that  it  fills  the  line  abandoned  the  interests  of  'Eaglsaii 
up  by  a  dash  or  a  flourish:  and  its  for  an  i^ominious  peace,  committed 
spelliBg  of  risk,  as  ^*  risque,  and  en-  the  empire  to  a  disastrous  civil  war, 
deavour,  as  ''  endeavor,"  is  a  very  sin-  enfeebled  the  action  of  the  state  at  a 
-gular  peculiarity.  But  these  facts,  desperate  erios;  made  submission  to 
when  taken  together,  make  the  case  the  crown  not  identity  of  policy  the 
apainst  Francis  very  significant  Fran-  principle  on  which  ministries  were  put 
OS  owed  his  first  step  in  life  to  Lord  together,  strained  the  constitution  to 
Holland  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  Eng-  gratify  personal  spite,  repeatedly 
lish  War  Office  from  1763  to  1772.  violated  the  fundamental  rule  of 
In  1772  he  resigned  his  place  in  bitter  our  polity  that  government  should 
resentment,  beoiuse  Mr.  Chamier  was  possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament^ 
appointed  over  his  head.    He  sup-  and  did  not  scruple  to  emplo^r  ille- 

Slied  notes  to  Mr.  Almon  in  1770  of  gitimate  influence  and  corruption  to 

ebates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  such  an  extent  as  England  had  never 

espedaUy  of  speeches  by  Lord  Ghat-  witnessed.    Believing  that  the  "dl- 

hiun.    He  left  England  for  Italy  in  vinity  which  hedges  a  king"  gives 

Marcl;^1772,retumedinJanuary,1773,  no  exemption  from  the  censure  <^ 

andsauedforIndia-earlyinl774,hav-  Justory,  he  has  steadily  traced  tiie 

inff,  six  months  previously,  obtained  effects  of  this  obstinate  resolution  in 

.a  lu<antive  office  from  Oovemment  the  "seven  years' war"  against  Wilkes, 

A^paiB,  the  handwriting  of  Francis  is  in  the  stru^ffile  with  Americi^  in  the 

-said  to  be  like  that  of  Junius,  and  it  overthrow  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs, 

contfldns  the  venr  same  peculiarities  in  the  cabal  of  "the  King's  friends,' 

of  spelling.   Add  to  thii^  that  Francis  and  in  the  fatal  subserviency  of  Lord 

gave  "Junius"  to  his  wife  as  a  wed-  North's  cabinet    He  has  discussed 

.ding  present ;  that,  after  his  death  the  important  question  as  to  the  ri^t 

A  MM^  which  identified  him  with  of  England  to  tax  the  ccdonies  wiUi 

.Junius,  was  found  sealed  up  among  mudi  ability,  deamess,  and  learning ; 

•his  papers,  and  solemnly  directed  to  and  naturally  arrives  at  thaX  which 

-her;  and  we  think  that  the  case  is  generally  received  as  the  sound 

-against  him  is  of  such  a  kind,  that  opinion,  and  was  contended  for  1^ 

tbe  authorship  is  a  strong  probability.  Burke  and  Lord  Mansfield,  that  the 

^e  weakness  of  the  evidence  against  supreme  legislative  authority  involved 

any  other  person  is  in  itself  a  strong  the  ri£[ht    He  has  commented  justiy 

corroboration   of  the   proof  which  and  with  force  upon  the  proceedings 

stamps  him  as  the  greatest  of  anony-  as  regards  Wilkes,  and  truly  shows 

meus  alaaderers.  that  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 

Ab  regards  the  political  state  of  Commons,  in  contradicting  the  courts 

•England  at  this  period,  Mr.  Mas^  of  law  with  respect  to  the  limits  of 

has  carefully  adapted  his  narrative  to  privilege  from  arrests,  and  in  dedar* 

its  elucidation ;  and  the  result  is  ere-  ing  the  election  of  Luttrel  valid,  was 

ditable  to  his  industry  and  ^[ood  sfflise,  grossly  arbitrary  and  iniquitous.    He 

altibough  we  think  that  he  IS  deficient  has  noted  the  stretches  of  tyraxmy 

hero  in  penetrating  insight;  that  he  shown  in  the  use  of  general  warrants, 

has  omitted  several  important  oonsid-  and  in  the  jproceedings  with  respect 

erations;  and  that  he  is  in  error  on  to  the  impnaonment  oif  the  i^rinters. 

some  particulars.    On  this  subject  He  discusses  the  Royal  Mamajee  Act 

however,   his  superiority  to  Lora  at  great  length,  and  with  more  ralneBB 

Stanhope  is  manifest,  who,  indoBd,  than,  p^haps,  it  deserves;  but  he 

•  eannot  pretend  to  rank  as  a  philo-  judges  of  it  truly  as  an  evidence  of 

sophic  histocian.    He  has  shown  very  the  influence  wmch  Qeerge  IIL  had 

dearly  the  lamentable  results  of  the  established  in  the  government  While 

last  Btrnflde  between  prerogative  and  he  properly  condemns  the  barbarous 

.xwpaosm»  government,  which  our  criminal  law  which  then  dis^pM^  us, 

-eonstitutioB  wHl  probably  ever  wit-  he  calls  attention  to  the  punty  of  the 

-iffiBB*    Bb  has  shown  how  the  xesolu-  :administi:aUan  of  juatioe  Fhich  oten 
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this  period  could  not  affect    And  he  tal  debauchery,  were,  for  the  moat  part, 

recoras  "with  care  the  principle  at  exhibited.   On  the  whole,  it  would,  per- 

iuiie  in  the  struggle  between  the  Iriah  haps,  be  an  exa^eration  to  a^y  that  the 

House  of  OomlSMia  and  Lord  Towns-  ^S^^'"':!?*'^  ^^'^^  ^r^T^^*^  T^ 

hend;  and  notices,  though  scarcely  at  ^^nuZ^^v^d^^ 

Miffietent  length,  the  evils  inflicted  ^      .         \7^_.' 

upon  that  country,  in  the  last  cen-  Here  is  Mr.  Masey^s  portrait  of  the 

tuiy,  by  English  jealouqr  and  intoler-  King  at  this  period,  who  haying  given 

i^oe.  his  whole  energies  to  the  dissolution 

The  following  is  Mr.  Maasy's  pic-  of  party  ties  and  to  the  exaltation  of 

tore  of  the  state  of  the  representation  his  own  prerogative,  succeeded  in  es- 

in  those  days  of  encroaching  and  sin-  tablishing  his  power  throughout  the 

ister  prerogative : —  government  to  an  extent  which  seemed 

really  dangerous  to  the  constittttion : 

'*In  a  population  of  a, 000.000,  there  ••The  faithAil  band  wboae  only  eiea- 

were  no  more  than   160,000  electors,  tkm  it  had  been  to  ft^nii  between  tue 

The  representation  of  the  neople  was  King  and  his  too-powerful  nobles,  began 

inerdy  a  phrase.    The  people  of  Bng-  ^  warn  their  sovereign  that  the  sUte 

land  had,  for  the  most  put,  no  more  ^f  the  country  required  more  vigorous 

voice  in  the  election  of  the  House  of  counsels  than  could  be  expected  trom 

Commons  than  the  people  of  Canada,  hi.  Majesty's  friends.     All  these  cir- 

The  counties  were  m  the  hands  of  the  cumstanoes  produced  little  effect  on  the 

great  Undownera,  who  mostly  settled  mind  of  the  King.    He  continued  un- 

the  representation  by  previous  council,  shaken  in  his  determination  to  persevere 

When  they  could  not  agree,  or  when  in  the  struggle  with  his  rebeUions  eolo- 

there  was  a  rivalry  between  two  gr^t  nies.    He  treated  Lord  North's  earnest 

fimulies  or  parties,  the  contest,  which,  g^^  repeated  wishes  to  resign  as  a  dis. 

in  former  ages  would  have  been  decided  honourable  desertion  of  his  service.   He 

in  the  field,  was  fought  upon  the  bust-  declared  that  no  consideration  should 

inga ;  and  at  least  as  many  houses  have  induce  him  to  make  any  overture  to  the 

been  ruined  in  modem  times  by  these  opporition :  that  he  would  rather  resign 

conflicts,  as  was  formerly  destroyed  by  his  crown  than  submit  to  a  humiliation 

private  war.    The  neat  feud  between  which  he  should  think  personally  dis- 

the  houses  of  Lasoelles  and  Wentworth,  graceful.    .     .     .     '  No  advantage  to 

when  they  disputed  the  county  of  York  this  country/  said  he.   •  ner  pevsoaal 

for  fourteen  days,  cost  £100,000.    Sums  danger  to  myself  oan  ever  make  me  ad- 

as  laroe  as  this,  and  proportionally  as  dress  myself  toLord  Chatham  or  to  any 

hirge.havefrequcnUy  been  Uvished  at  other  branch  of  the  opposition.' .    .    . 

elections.    In  1768  Lord  Spencer  ex-  His  mind,  Uke  that  of  James  II.,  was  to 

Ended  £70.000  in  the  borough  of  North-  constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  derivhig 

mpton.    The  Duke  of  Portland  won  |^  prwtical  lesson  from  experience." 

the  small  county  of  Westmoreland  from  ,,r-i.i_    t^-              v  xi     ^        j 

the  Lowttiere  at  the  cost  of  £40.000.  WithaPnnceao  obetmateandam- 

The  latter  family  afterwards  recovered  bitiooa  of  power,  and  a  Parliament  so 

theundisputedpossessionof  this,  as  well  little  reeponsible  to  the  natioUt  ao 

as  the  adjoining  county  of  Cumberland,  feebly  influenced  by  public  opinioBf 

Upwards  of  fifty  villages  and  hamlets  and  so  impregnated  with  elements  of 

were  each  entitled  to  return  two  mem-  corruption,  it  ia  not  atraiure  that  the 

bers  to  Parhamcnt.    Man^  of  these  government  of  George  IIL  became 

boroughs  had  no  constituencies  but  such  ^      despotic,  and  that  a  aerioua  in- 

as  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  an  elec-  zt  **'***^**t  ••"*•  •"•"  "  •"Vr-^  **• 

SlmrSme^  them  hadno  exiatenoe.  ^.IH^  °^®  ''^?  ^®  ^^'^^^^i^- 

Many  of  the  smaU  towns  which  could  But  the  question  arises,  why  this  state 

furnuh  a  few  eleotors  were  entiroly  under  of  thinm  ever  came  to  pass ;  how  the 

the  influence  of  some  one  or  two  of  their  Crown  became  enabled  to  recover  ao 

great  neighbours,  who  named  the  mem-  much  authority ;  how  the  Honae  of 

bera  commonly  without  queatiou.     A  Commons  was  converted  into  an  in- 

gentleman  would  no  more  think  of  con*  strument  of  power  from  being  a  sup- 

testiiyLaunoeston  or  Cable,  tl»naatton  porter  of  popular  claims;  why  Pto- 

? Old Sarum.  (ythefewypulous towns  Ement  was  generally  ao  venal  and 

that  possessed  the  elective  franchise,    i    .^^cL^  ^ri4lAH«-*nv^«;vu 

In  the  BwSiproportion.  it  was  confined  "^P^' *°i'^^!^,       ®'?jSU?*'* 

l^hil^toK^  revolutoiLthyettto 

inthoseplac«wherofre2iomof&»tion  awisibly altoed^and the eouibbnnm 

was  poanUe,  in  consequence  of  the  qua-  «  oui  polinr  ovmhrown.  Mr.  Masnr 

Uficatkm  beiuff  almost  nominal,  venaUty  has  not  dwelt  anffidaitly  on  this  prob- 

.iniUfranaitnna,aooonipanied-l]|ybrn-  km,  and  yet  its  solutian  does  not  aaem 
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Teiy  difficult    Manj  and  exodlent  as  7®^  l)elieved  that  aajr  ehaace  woM 

were  the  securities  for  liberty  estab-  benent  the  natioiL   Add  to  toii»  thfll; 

lished  in  1688,  the  Revolution  left  although  it  had  curtailed  maagr  oibcr 

several  elements  in  the  constitution  prerogatives,  the  Revolution  had  l«fl 

which  were  certain  in  time  to  cause  a  the  Crown  the  fountain  of  power  aad 

monarchical  reaction.    It  is  true  that  emolument— that  it  plaiced  a  palra* 

after  1688  no  king  of  Engknd  ever  affe  in  the  hands  of  the  King  wliidi* 

thought  that  he  could  dispense  with  always  enormous,  had  multiplied  b»- 

a  statute,  and  thus  practically  set  him-  tween  1688  and  1 760,  and  that  Georga 

self  above  the  law.    After  1688,  the  III.,  unlike  his  immediate  predMea* 

administration  of  justice  between  the  sors,  showed  the  greatest  skilly  aleadi-' 

Crown  and  the  subiect  was,  on  the  ness,  and  attention,  in  wialdiBg  thia 

whole,  pure  and  unoiassed;  and  the  formidable  weapon  of  inftnenoe;  and 

bench  was  not  disgraced  by  a  Scro^  we  shall  understand  that  his  power 

and  a  Jefferies.  After  1688,  no  kmg  would  be  much  aggruidiaed.    to  ihm 

of  England  was  strong  enough  per-  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his  ragft, 

manently  to  resist  the  declared  wishes  the  double  efforts  of  loyalty  and  ear- 

of  Parliament  on  an  important  ques-  ruption  had  increased  his  aQthoci^ 

tion;  and  the  principle  of  ministerial  in  the  State  to  an  extent  whkhwooM 

responsibility  was  definitely  estab-  Jiave  astonished  Walpole  or  FdhaOL 
lished.    After  1688,  the  House  of       But  the  influences  whiiAiBCi 

Commons  became  virtually  supreme,  the  power  of  Qeorge  IIL,  would : 

and  thus  that  force  in  our  polity  which  have  had  the  effect  they  actually , 

had  ever  been  the  guaraian  of  the  sessed,  if,  at  the  same  time,  a  seifaa 

people  acQuired  pre-eminence  in  the  of  causes  had  not  reduced,  extremely; 

state.     Above  all,  the  Revolution  of  the  popular  element  in  Parliament. 

1688,  by  identifying  the  title  of  the  The  statesmen  who  framed  the  Settla> 

sovereign  with  it,  gave  a  rude  shock  ment  of  1688  appear  to  have  thou^ 

to  the  tenets  of  passive  obedience  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 

hereditary  rii^t,  and  proclaimed  that  remain  the  democratio  force  in  oar 

the  DOwer  of  the  Crown  was  a  trust  constitution.     They  natumOy  MqK 

for  the  nation.    But  the  Revolution  posed  that,  m  extending  its  antho* 

did  not  eradicate  from  the  feelings  of  rity,  they  were  straigUieaing  that 

the  En^ish  people  that  strong  attach-  which,  in  theory,  was  a  check  on  tha 

ment  to  the  institution  of  monarchy  executive.  They  did  not  foresee,  when 

which  has  always  been  one  of  theu:  they  made  the  House  of  Commoa^ 

charaoteristica   That  attachment,  in-  virtaally,  supreme  in  the  Stete,  that| 

deed,  could  hardly  find  an  object  with   its  abundance  of  petty  aM 

during  the  reigns  of  Qeorge  L  ana  venal  oonstitaencies,  with  the  fran- 

George  IL,  for  these  princes  were  chises  of  its  electors  practieaUy  da- 

merely  nominally  kinn  of  England ;  pendent  on  an  aristocrBCT.  and  wMi 

but  it  broke  out  in  au  its  fulness  at  its  irresponsibility  topaoae  oninkn^ 

the  aooession  of  Oeorae  IIL.  who,  it  might  degenerate  mto  an  tartm- 

bora  in  England,  and  the  third  of  his  ment  of  the  court,  and  bseome  alt^ 

dynasty  on  the  throne,  alike  chal-  gether  severed  finnn  ^*^**^«^'  Q^P** 

lenged  national  ^ympathv,  and  had  a  thiea    They  did  not  aatidpato  taa* 

reasonably  fair  title;  and  accordmgly  the  successor  of  theLoiw  rsrHsmflal 

it  added  at  once  enormous  influence  would  become  the  hirea  serf  sat  of 

to  the  crown.    It  gained  at  once  for  the  monarchy,  or  the  venal  antagwiiit 

Ckorge  III.  the  support  of  large  of  po|m]ar  claims;  and  that  nnia* 

flassos  who  have  always  had  great  tenal  influence  would  weU-aigfa  ia> 

power  in  the  state — of  country  gen-  gain  in  it  the  power  once  possessed 

tlemen  who,  abandoning  the  Preten-  by  royal  prerogative.    Andjst  in  tba 

der,  ^ve  in  their  hearty  adhesion  seventy  yeais  Between  the  Rwututwai 

to  their  youthful  sovereign — of  the  and  1760,  thb  great  change  in  Um 

Church,  which,  ever  jealous  in  the  House  of  Commons  did  take  place ; 

interests  of  monarchy,  at  length  bo-  and,  from  bdng  the  suppoitsr  of  tka 

lieved  that  the  King  de  facto  had  be-  people^  it  beoune  the  agcftt  of  tha 

come  a  King  dejure—viA  of  a  large  executive.    As  its  power  moraaasd^ 

aectionoftmmiadleandlowerclaaBeSi  its  popular  elements  dlmlnishsri    il 

who  having  just  reasona  to  eom|4ain  grew  more  and  more  snl^iaat  laths 

oftbeforennMBtsofthepastsaveoty  mflueaeeB  of  the  Ofown  «id  Ik*  tta» 
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biity,  it  was  more  and  more  separated  ished,  that,  practically,  the  Constitu- 
firom  the  nation :  until,  at  length,  in  tion  of  1688  was  subverted,  and  tiiat 
the  first  ^ears  oi  (George  IIL,  it  nad  ^  George  IIL  was  the  most  despotic 
declined  mto  a  representative  of  the  of  his  predecessors  since  Elizabeth." 
olijpurohy  and  the  sovereiffiL  And  If  we  look  carefully  at  the  events  of 
while  the  democratic  part  of  the  con-  the  time,  we  shall  see  that  aJl  his  at- 
stitation  was  thus  weakened,  or  con-  tempts  at  domination  were  indirect, 
verted  into  a  prop  of  government,  the  and  veiled  under  specious  guises ;  that^ 
diviaionB  between  the  Whig  party  in  most  of  them,  ne  was  strongly  sup- 
and  the  House  of  Commons  stiXl  fiir-  ported  by  general  opinion,  that,  m  the 
ther  reduced  the  securities  against  Iongrun,he  was  never  able  to  prevail 
kingly  domination.  While  George  over  the  wishes  of  his  people^  that 
IIL  and  his  packed  majority  of  even  the  Parliaments  over  which  he 
'Yriends,"  bound  together  by  thestrong  exercised  such  an  influence  were  never 
tie  of  a  community  of  interest,  form-  auite  free  from  the  control  of  other 
ed  a  well  orgnnixed  and  well  conducted  forces  in  the  State ;  that  he  could  not 
phalanx,  the  descendjmts  of  the  really  interfere  with  the  administra- 
■tatesmen  of  1688  were  split  up  into  tion  of  justice,  and  that  he  could  not 
petty  cabals,  which  waoed  a  self-de-  outrage  the  social  rights  of  anv  of  his 
stnictive  warflEure.  While  the  kins  sulijects.  If  the  images  of  needom 
and  Lord  Bute,  or  the  king  and  Lora  were  not  plain  to  the  sight  in  those 
North,  were  at  the  head  of  an  array  days,  their  outlines  could  be  traced 
of  imposing  forces,  the  Pelhams  and  beneath  their  temporal^  coverings.  It 
Grenvilles,  the  Rockinghams  and  Pitts  was,  at  least,  a  concession  to  constitu* 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  tional  government,  of  which  neither 
mutual  animosities,  which  of  course  Elizabeth  nor  Charles  I.  would  ever 
pervaded  the  ranks  of  their  followers,  have  dreamed,  that  George  IIL  obeyed 
and  prevented  any  firm  political  the  will  of  nis  Parliaments  in  the 
imion.  Besides,  as  the  popular  cha-  choice  and  continuance  in  office  of  his 
xacter  of  the  House  of  Conunons  be-  ministera :  that  he  bore  with  Grenville 
came  effaced,  that  house  sunk  lower  because  ne  had  a  muority  in  the 
and  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons,  although  he  was 
peopjle ;  it  showed  itself  less  and  less  personally  obnoxious  to  the  Jdng,  and 
solicitous  about  social  and  political  that  even  Lord  North  was  never  a 
reforms,  it  ^w  more  and  more  heed-  minister  of  the  Crown  against  the  de- 
leas  of  national  wants :  and  accord-  clared  wishes  of  Parliament  If  the 
ingly,  being  unsustained  by  the  sym-  obstinacy  and  narrow-mindedness  of 
pathy  (tf  imgland,  it  was  less  able  to  George  IIL  were  the  causes  of  the 
resist  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  American  war,  and  led  to  the  declarar 
sovereign.  In  the  first  years  of  George  tion  of  independence,  he  was  backed 
III.,  the  House  of  Commons  had  for  by  the  mass  of  the  nation  in  his  pcdicy, 
a  long  time  done  nothing  to  deserve  and  was  only  opposed  bya  minority 
popular  gratitude:  it  had  not  at-  of  far-seeing  tmnkers.  Had  he  not 
tempted  any  social  ameliorations ;  it  felt  the  presence  of  public  opinion,  or 
had  altogether  neglected  the  interests  if  he  haa  had  such  a  power  as  the 
of  education,  and  it  had  sanctioned  a  Stuarts  possessed,  he  would  have  treat- 
barbarous  code  of  laws  in  the  inter-  ed  the  city  remonstrance  as  a  Ubd. 
ests  oi  property,  which  operated  as  a  would  have  dealt  with  the  mayor  ana 
menace  against  the  poorer  classes,  magistrates  after  the  precedent  of  the 
Hence^  between  the  corruption  from  seven  bishops,  would!^  probably  have 
above,  the  strife  within  its  own  brought  a  q%u>  warranto  against  the 
sphere,  and  the  want  of  respect  or  London  CorporatioiL  and,  assuredly, 
sympathy  from  below,  it  had  almost  would  never  have  allowed  Wilkes  to 
oeasied,  in  1770,  to  be  a  popular  assem-  become  an  alderman.  So,  too,  even 
biy ;  and  Dunning's  motion  declared  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  Duke  of 
the  exaet  truth^  ^that  the  power  of  Grafton,  and  of  Lord  North,  his  at- 
the  Chrown  had  increased,  and  was  in-  tempt  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  rordand 
csreasing  in  the  State."  of  his  estate  did  not  succeed ;  Dow- 
We  &  not,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  desweirs  biU  for  amending  the  law  of 
llass^,  thit  the  power  of  tiie  Crown  libel  would  certainly  have  passed  but 
at  this  period  had  so  increased,  and  for  the  strife  between  Chatham  and 
that  thiftt  of  the  nadon  had  so  dimin-  the  Rockingham  Whigs;  Butke  ob- 
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tamed  bis  oommiBBion  to  inciuire  into  the  wont  outrage  on  a  miljgeef  s  rig^ti 
the  public  accounts ;  Dunning's  reso-  at  this  pehod~-when  compared  with 
lutions,  aimed  directly  agamst  the  those  encroaohmenta  of  arbitraij 
Crown,  Were  carried  by  a  majority  of  power  with  which  we  are  made  fami- 
tiie  House  of  Commons,  and  the  loud  Bar  in  the  history  of  the-sixteenth  oen- 
and  unchecked  expressions  of  national  tury  f  We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
discontent  towards  the  close  of  the  Ma^sy  is  altogether  in  error  when  he 
American  war  showed  clearly  that  the  tacitly  draws  a  comparison  between 
soTereign  was  still  responsiole  to  his  the  two  periods  as  regards  the  extent 
peopl&  So,  again,  in  the  legal  pro-  of  the  sovereign's  authority, 
oeeoings  against  Wilkes  and  Almon,  In  conclusion,  we  hare  only  to  ex- 
no  J^eries  was  found  to  second  the  press  a  hope  that  Mr.  Massy  mav  con* 
rancour  of  the  King ;  in  the  former  tinue  his  labours.-  The  period  into 
cascL  the  judges  probably  held  that  which  he  is  about  to  enter  is  one  ctf 
a  libeller  waa  protected  from  arrest  the  most  momentous  in  the  histoij  of 
if  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  En^and.  Other  writers  have  given 
and  expressed  a  strong  opinion  against  us  a  full  description  of  the  foreign  re* 

Snerai  warrants :  in  the  latter.  Lord  lations  of  England  in  the  age  which 

ansfield,  thougn  uz\justly  accused  witnessed  the  outburst  of  the  French 

of  seeldng  to  gratify  the  vengeance  revolution,andthelongandintemecine 

of  the  court  against  the  oublisher  wars  with  Napoleon.  But,  as  yet  we 

of  Junius'  letter  to  the  King,  did  poosess  no  trustworthy  account  oi  the 

no  more  than  expound  the  undoubted  social  and  political  life  of  the  Empire 

law ;  and  these  two  instances  alone  at  this  crisis  of  wonderful  change  and 

prove  how  widely  different  was  the  development    If  we  do  not  feel  cer- 

authority  of  George  III.  and  of  the  tain  that  Mr.  Massy  is  equal  to  com^^ 

Stuarts.    Even  the  avoidance  of  the  pleting  such  an  account,  we  are  as* 

Middlesex  election,  and  the  unwar-  sured  that  he  will  bring  sound  politi- 

rantable  return  of  Colonel  Luttrell,  cal  principles,  a  love  of  truth,  a  spirit 

were  onlv  indirectly  the  acts  of  the  of  research,  and  a  fund  of  good  sense 

king,  and  were  not  utosether  without  to  assist  him  in  the  difficult  attempt 
precedent ;  and  yet  wnat  was  this — 
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Reviewing  a  review  may  be  unusual,  when  the  scope  of  inquiry  and  the 

and  would  most  times  be  supereroga-  drift  of  the  Commissioners'  conclu« 

toiy.    Nevertheless,  we  beheve  that  sions  were,  at  some  length,  laid  be- 

our  readers  will,  in  this  case,  hold  fore  our  readers.^ 

us  fully  justified  in  calling  their  at-  Ab  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  we 

tention  to  an  article  which  has  just  had  not  for  we  could  not  have,  dis- 

appeared  in  our  quarterly  contempor-  missed  rrom  our  minds  matters  of  so 

ary,  the  Westminster^  upon  the  mat-  pressing  and  practical  interest :  and, 

ter  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  paper  at  the  present  approach  of  a  new  Par- 

of  our  own.  liamentaiy  session,  we  had  been  medi- 

It  will  be  within  their  recollection  tating  a  renewed  appeal  to  the  Intel* 

that  we  were  ourselves  the  very  first  ligence,  good  sense,  good  feding,  and 

of  all  the  monthly  or  quarterly  perio-  consciousness  of  du^  of  such  public 

dioils  to  fix  the  public  mind  upon  the  men  as  our  voice  mi^ht  hope  to  reach, 

"Report  of  the  Commissioners  ap-  more  especially  amidst  the  ranks  of 

]>ointed  to  inquire  into  the  Re^ula-  our  own  Irish  representatives, 

tions  affecting  the  Sanitaiy  Condition  Such  an  appeal  is  made,  and  well 

of  the  Annv,&c.,"  which  had  scarcely  made,  and  made,  as  it  shall  appear, 

been  laid  before  the  Houses  of  Par-  under  circumstimces  which  demand 

liament,  by  Her  Migesty's  command,  that  it  should  be  made,  by  the  writef 

■                                                          ■           ■     »    I          ■       ■     I    ■            ,              ,  ■■     111    III                                   .                              Ill     ■                   I          I               ■         I      M.^-^»^^^»i^i^ 
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of  the  article  to  which  we  have  al-  states  that  object,  no  careful  reader 
hided.  It  ia  addressed,  moreover,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  ''  considerable 
not  to  what  are  called  public  men  misgiying''  allowed  to  have .  rested 
exclusiTelyy  nor,  indeed,  so  much  to  upon  his  mind,  a^  to  the  future  of 
them  as  to  the  public  generally,  and  these  reforms  in  the  early  days  of  the) 
to  those  organs  of  opinion  whose  ventilation  of  this  vital  sul:rject,  is 
duty  is  concerned  no  less  with  the  for-  not  entirely  worn  off  now.  '^  Prcjgress, 
nation  and  guidance  of  such  opinion  if  any,*'  is  an  ominous  expression  in 
than  with  its  expression  and  dissemi-  conjunction  with  the  announced  stock- 
nation,  taking :  and  farther  on  appear  state- 
We  have  spoken  of  circumstances  ment^  made  at  full  lengtlL  which  do 
neoeesitattng  an  appeal:  let  us  at  the  more  than  insinuate  that  "any''  pro- 
outset  specify  these.  *'  The  Renort  of  gress  achieved  has  not  been,  except  in 
the  Royal  Comnussion,"  says  the  ar-  one  or  two  points,  "very  much,"  We 
tide  in  question —  quote  as  follows : — 

•'  Was  laid  before  the  Parliament.  It  **  Two  Secretaries  of  State  have  ex. 
was  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  press.  It  pressed  their  approval  of  these  reoom* 
was  extracted,  abridged,  analyzed,  com-  mendations.  This,  however  ;Mr  t«,  would 
mented  on,  and  excited  a  marked  inter-  not  necessarily  inspire  an  unhesitating 
est  among  all  classes  of  society.  .  .  .  confidence  in  the  result.  BultheCom- 
'llie  only  fear  was,  that  the  almost  uni-  missioners  themselves,  to  do  them  jus- 
venal  assent  with  which  the  report  was  tice^  do  not  seem  incUned  to  let  go  the 
leedved,  would  be  fatal  to  the  practical  subject.  General  Feel  inibrmed  the 
adoption  ^  its  recommendations ;  thai  House  of  Commons,  that  the  President 
the  sul^ect  would  die  out  for  want  of  of  the  Royal  Commission  had  offered,  by 
oontioversy,  and,  in  the  silence  of  uni-  means  of  four  or  five  snh-oommissions 
vernl  oonaent,  ikat  the  jtrtumt  wotUd  be  or  committees,  to  elaborate  the  details, 
woMtiiu/,  whick  would  §et  im  motion  iks  cum*  and  put  the  chief  recommendations  into 
brouB  torpor  of  the  vaMidepartm€Hi  on  whoi€  a  working  shape,  ready  for  immediate 
actum  tAe  adoption  of  the  reforms  indicated  adoption.  This  proposal  he  accepted, 
wmet  depend.  The  English  people,  how.  and  the  sub-commissions,  composed  or 
ever,  cannot  afford  to  let  this  subject  die  some  members  of  the  original  commis. 
out ;  and  it  is  only  by  discussion  that  sion,  namely,  the  late  and  present  Di« 
they  can  maintahi  their  property  in  it.  rectors- General,  Sir  James  Clarke  and 
Larae  admirngtratiee  f^fhee,  if  inclined  to  Dr.  Sutherland,  with  the  addition  of  the 
aken>e  a  queetkm^  have  wonderjui  fadfitiee  Quartermaster-General,  Captain  Galton. 
for  doing  it.  It  ie  done  urithomt  parade  and  m.B.  jMr.  Croomes,  late  Chief  Clerk  or 
tmteniuiieny  with  a  reapec^fkl  tttauw,  hmt  the  the  War  OfBoe ;  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch. 
iadarmemtie  name  the  leueompUte^  Other  Dr.  Burrell,  and  Dr.  Farr,  were  forth** 
subjects  arise,  which  however  ephemeral  with  appointed  to  rarious  sub-commis- 
in  their  character,  have  an  interest  for  sions,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  acting  as 
the  hours  during  which  they  last,  and  chainnan  of  each.  To  one  was  intrusted 
the  public  gase  is  diverted  from  the  the  inspection  of  each  barrack  at  home, 
graver  matter,  which  is  kept  in  the  and  the  suggestion  of  the  necessary 
backgioattd."  sanitary   improvements   in   each.    To 

another,  the  drawing  op  of  a  complete 

Now,  the  intrinsic  truth  of  these  code  rfregulatioM  for  the  army  medical 

~??K>yii???^7f^^^^^  sssK:;t'^en?or?r^^ 
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as   have   it,  directly   or  mdirectly,  system  of  statistical  forms  for  the  army, 

within  their  power  to  shock,  rouse,  a  ftmrth  undertook  to  draw  up  the, re-: 

ai|d  qnidcen   the  cumbrous   torpor  gulations  under  which  candidates  should 

thus  aenoonced.    And  proofr  are  not  be  admitted  to  the  army  medieal  de^ 

wanting,  as  we  shaU  particdarize  by-  B^f*™®"!'  "^  1?  ^J^^  an  effldent 

and-l^that  the  wamiMs  here  riven  *S?"?  H^  "?^^,*^^' '"^Jt  *^ 

earned  and  most  indisputable  nght  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^j^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

to  give  laicin.     The  olgect  of  the  ^^^  transaction  of  business  for  the  coun. 

wnter  is  twice  stated  m  the  course  ^^  i^y  whom  it  is  proposed  that  the 

of  his  article,  to  be  this,  that  we  should  Directors-General  shall  be  assisted.  And 

^take  stock  of  the  progress"  in  the  Ustly,  a  draft  warrant,  fixing  the  pay, 

proposed  leformB.    But  when  he  first  retirement,  rank,  promotion,  and  sta^ 
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tns  of  the  army  medical  offioers,  was  think  that  we  run  no  risk  of  doing 

to  be  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  }axa  injury  by  saying,  that  the  three 

Ae  SeCTetary  of  Stote.     It  is  under-  topics  on  which  the  main  stress  is 

rtood   that  all  these  snb-eom missions  j^        ^hese :— The  refutation,  and 

hare  reported:  but  the  resolts  have,  as  ^.          w*««^    it       r  W     t^  «      > 

yet.  InTine  ca^  only  been  pmmulga^.  ^*  «»  Z^^  complete,  of  Mr.  Neison's 

*he  new  warrant  for  the  itmy  midical  f^^^  !J?? V^^®  medical  opinions 

department  has  been  pabUshed hazarded  by  the  Commissioners :    the 

«'  The  warrant  has  been  receifed  with  exposition,  and  it  is  unanswerable,  of 

nearly  universal  approbation ;  and  Ge-  the  radical  vices  of  the  present  orguii- 

neral  Feel  and  the  Horse  Guards  deserve  zation  and  government  of  army  gene- 

every  credit  for  the  readiness  with  which  lal  hospitals :  lastly,  the  uigency,  and 

they  have  adopted  it."  it  ig  undeniable,  of  altering  and  im- 

That  the  public  service  should  al-  proving  forthwith,  the  system  under 

ready  eigoy  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  which  younff  men  are  admitted  into 

one  sub-commission  out  of  five  is  the  ranks  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 

doubtless  matter  of  congratulation,  army,  and  prepared  for  the  efficient 

Let  General  Peeland  the  Horse  Guards  discharge  or  ^eir  duties  as  membcnre 

have  the  praise  to  which  their  rea-  of  it 

diness  may  entitle  theuL    But  when  Upon  the  first  of  these  topics,  we 

we  consider  that  all  these  sub-com-  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  expression 

missions  have  reported ;  that  none  of  of  our  entire  satisfaction  with  the 

their  reports  were  general,  but  all  completeness  of  the  overthrow  of  Mr. 

specific;  that  the  principles  which  Neison's  argument,  founded  as  the 

were  to  guide  the  sub-commissioners  latter  is,  undoubtedly,  upon  a  total 

were  alieady  accepted  and  allowed;  misconception  of  the  substance  and 

that  their  task  was  "  to  elaborate  de-  force  of  tne  Commissioners'  oompkint 

tails,"  and  put  "reeommendatiozis,"  against  the  overcrowding  of  troops  in 

already  fully  sanctioned,  into  working  barracks.    Upon  the  second,  we  will 

shape,  ready  for  immediaU  adoption :  venture  to  express  a  regret  that  it  did 

it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  express  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 

but  a  limited  satisfaction  with  the  writer's  intention,  or,  perhaps,  within 

promptitude  and  energy  of  a  depart-  the  resources  of  any  present  certain 

ment  where  the  affixing  of  such  omcial  information,  to  acquaint  us  with  the 

signatures  as  only  would  be  necessary  state  and  working  of  the  general  hoa- 

to  convert  the  papers  of  the  commit-  pitals  of  the  army  now  serving  under 

tees  into  administrative  regulations,  Lord  Cl^frde  in  Hindostan.     When, 

is  apparently  delayed  for  weeks,  not  to  approaching  the  topic  of  the  proposed 

saymonths.  reforms  in  the  organization  ana  govern- 

What    hinders    the    authorities,  ment  of  general  hospitals,  he  does 

pledged,  as  they  are,  to  the  conclu-  not,  as  indeed  he  could  not,  fail  to  put 

sions  of  these  committees,  from  giving  the  weighty  question :  ^  Are  any  pre- 

them  forthwith  complete  effect  in  aU  cautions  to  be  taken  to  prevent,  at 

their  l«anches  1  the  outset  of  another  war,  the  recur* 

This  is  the  question  which,  until  rence  of  the  horrors  of  Scutari  1     We, 

Parliament  meets,  should  be  put  to  for  our  part,  should  be  glad  to  have 

them  again  and  again  in  the  columns  an  answer,  from  competent  authority, 

of  the  Fress,  and  after  its  first  meet-  to  the  similar  and  certainly  not  less 

ing,  from  every  bench.  Ministerial,  pressing  question :  '*Have  any,  and 

Opposition,  Unattached,  where  sits  a  what,  precautions,  actually  been  taken* 

member  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  in  the  course  of  our  recent  and  actual 

and  efficiency  of  the  British  army.  Indian  campaigns,  to  prevent  the 

We  have  no  mind  to  do  the  writer  recurrence,  we  will  not  say  of  the  hor- 

of  the  article  to  which  we  desire  to  rors  of  Scutari,  but  even  of  such  ip* 

direct  attention,  the  ii\justice  of  giv-  proximation  to  them,  as  iiie  dearly* 

ing  here  a  detailed  summary  of  its  t)ought  experience  of  that  hideous 

contents.    The  oompresrion  to  which  charnel-house  should  have  enabled  us 

the  limits  even  of  an  ampler  "  qttar'  to  prevent  entirely  1" 

terly^i^*  epaod  must  of  necessity  have  And  this  we  say,  because  rumours 

compelled  him,  could  not  be  carried  have  come  to  our  ears,  from  time  to 

farther,  without  iigury  to  the  clear-  time,  that  not  all  the  confusions  nor 

neas  as  well  as  to  the  fulness  of  his  all  tne  imperfections  of  Crimean  m»- 

statement  and  reasoning.     Yet  we  dical  management  have  been  avoided 
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m  HindestaR*     Entire  avoidance,  in-  plained  of  nnaTerted,  bat  .the  seede  are 

aeedy  of  all  snch  it  may  not  bo  within  heiDg  sown  for  their  long  contiunance. 

the  power  of  any  system  of  govern-  ^^^V*  ^en»  i«  not  only  a  Iom  but  a  sin, 

ment  and  organization  to  secure :  but  f°^  «°?  ^*'^?  ^«  *"«»*  *^**  **>«  «>^ 

miaonable  hopes  of  it  are,  surely,  pre-  SLU?-"''*  ^"^^^  *"''''  """^  '^^  *^ 

eluded  by  adherence  to  that  which  in  ^""*^*- 

theory  is  abeurcL  and  in  practice  has  This  quotation  brings  us  to  the  last 

proved  xteelf  to  be  disastrous.  page  and  the  last  paragraph  of  this 

Nor  wilJ  this  desCTiption  of  a  sys-  noteworthy  paper,  in  sight  of  the  ini- 

tem— which,  after  the  Report  of  the  tials  "S.  &,    which  were  scarcely 

Uommission,  it  is  a  dismce  to  be  still  needed  to  betray  its  authorship, 

forced  to  speak  of  as  a  thing  present—  Were  these  absent,  it  would  require, 

apply  to  It  when  sunply  tested  by  the  we  think,  no  veiy  profound  critic^ 

rough  touchstone  of  campaigning.  Let  acumen  in  any  careful  student  of  the 

the  reader  follow  the  description  of  Parliamentary  Report  to  detect,  both 

that  system  given  by  the  Weetmtngter  by  the  substance  and  by  the  style  of 

reviewer,  testing  its  accuracy,  if  his  the  article  in  question,  the  pen  of  the 

OTO  acquaintance  with  the  subject  be  right  honourable  gentleman,  to  whom, 

not  sufficient,  by  the  Report  iteelf ;  as  Chairman  ofthe  Royal  Commission, 

and  th^  let  him  acknowledge  what  must  have  fallen  the  task  of  bringing 

force  of  soberness  and  truth  lurks  into  its  actual  shape  the  labours  of  his 

^-  *S?  ^^^             paragraph  sub-  colleagues  and  his  own. 

jomed  :  The  same  comprehensive  j^nusp  of 

**  And  yet  the  War  Office  attempts,  the  whole  question;  the  same  mtimate 

whether  at  home  or  abroad,  to  regulate  familiarity  with  its  minutest  detuls  : 

and  govern  hospitaU  organized  with  such  the  same  soundness  of  principle  ana 

a  machinery  as  this.    These  jarring  ele-  consistent  application  of  it  to  parti- 

5Sl!fS!!H^ifrT'?^*2!l!^®"*;  culars;  the  same  power  of  luddstate- 

fc  tTi^SSi^tr^eSL^m^?^^^^  :S?^h^l£^?h^^^ 

There  is  but  6ne  condiUon  on  whidi  he  ^f  ^\S^  made  the  formidable  blUe  book 

can  succeed.    If  he  beinfalllble.  omnia- .  itself  so  raftdable,  as  well  as  so  worthy 

oientiand  omnipresent)  the  plan  is  a  good  to  be  read,  will  not  fail  to  be  recog- 

one)  if  he  be  not,  It  is  absurd.**  niaed  in  the  pages  of  our  contempor- 

l.n'^WJlJiSJSl^^^  ?lpaK«tfd^=tft^ 

il^'^coijr^r^^^^^^  2l^hte^]L¥^bTe»^ 

of  the  reviewer:-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  army,  to  which  the' 

*' But  there  are  other  and  higher  mo-  House  of  Commons  always  listens' 

Sl!l?'i"?^?*^**?**T'^^.*^'*°'*-  ^th  such  eager,  respectful  and,  we 

ShS7n2SSi^S*L««'^r«i^^'  might  add,  kindlyatt^on,  from  the 

:i!t."*^Uht*:^?:^^  ypsVtheWM^onomblM^^ 

whom  an  intrusted  duties  ?or  which  '^^^!?  Y-            -  .  :,  r    -  ^ 

they  have  received  no  previous  prepara-  J^^  that isacquamted,  for  uwtaaoo, 

tion.    They  axe  sent  out  to  be  tau^in  with  his  lon&  consistent,  earnest,  yet 

their  turn  by  disaster  what  they  have  temperate,  advocacy  of  the  cause  of. 

learned  from  no  teacher  at  home.  Their  improved  military  education  for  idl 

experience  will  again  be  acquired  at  the  ranks  in  the  service,  would  hesitate 

expense  of  the  spider,  jrhose  Ufe  and  to  ascribe  to  him  the  happy  mtroduo- 

!SJ^^ftS!S<S^J^?^^^  tio^  ^  **>«  Mowing  ^  and  far-' 
war,  fresh  suffenngs  and  fresh  disasters  a^trhtArl  vnivla^^- 
wUl  agahi  lower  om- reputation  as  a  mU  sighted  words  IK- 
Utaiy  nation,  and,  pro  tanivy  deprive  us  •«  We  have  now  gone  tlfiwi^  the 
€f  the  security  which  rests  on  military  measures  which  appear  to  us  to  be  in. 
reputation.  jBverv  day's  dekv,  there-  dicatad  by  the  Report  of  the  Boyal  Corn- 
fore,  ia  a  loss,  while  these  plans,  ma-  mission  as  necessary  to  secure  the  objects 
turedbypraotiaedandexperiencedhands,  aimed  at  by  them.  But  one  thing  is 
are  being  bandied  fh>m  branch  to  branch  wanting,  and  on  that  the  Report  of  the 
fa  thecumbrous  consolidation  of  the  Comm£sion  was  silent.  They  propose 
War)Qffloe,  notonty  are  theevilscom-  to  educate  the  medical  officer  to  give 
vbi.  un.— Ko.  ccoxrv.  14 
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advioe,  but  they  do  not  propose  to  events,  we  have  one  man  of  such  stamp 

educate  the  combatant  officer  to  receive  ^ho  can  give  a  better  account  of  his 

it,  and  to  appreciate  it.    True,  they  fix  gQence  than  the  Quaker  orator  of  his 

upon  him  the  responsibility  of  rejectmg  noisy  speech.  Letanypersonpossessed 

**•  ^^*.??,r"if\L^  *^Tf  ♦L  -^!;S:  of  c6mkon  sense  fairk  face  the  bulk 

."SIi'^ve^t.rew;ui[^d^tS7^  of  the  Import  of  this  LyalComm^. 

reasons  will  be  given  and  the  course  will  sion,  and  test,  even  superficiaUy,  aoid 

be  justified;  and  if  the  advice  be  good  at  random,  the  quality  of  its  contents ; 

and  it  be  rejected,  the  bUroe  will  ulti-  let  him  calculate,  even  hastily,  the 

mately  fall  on  the  right  shoulders;  but  cost  of  its  production,  we  will  not  say 

the  mischief  done  in  the  interim  may  be  in  sustained  intellectual  effort,  but 

incalculable.    Authority  may  visit  the  only  in  lengthy,  laborious,  diy,  dose 

error  on  the  head  of  the  officer,  but  investigation  ;  let  him  estimate  the 

it  cannot  compensate  fw  the  disaster.  ^^  ^^^y^^  ^f  ^f^^^  inertness,  and 

Means  must,  therefore,  be  token  to  in-  ^j^   ^^^  resistance  of  persomJ  and 

form  the  combatant  officers  on  these  sub-  ri^i?^]^"^!    °tl^         ^iC^ ;«  7C1 

jects.  that  they  may  be  protected  from  Profesfflonal  pr^udice,  botii  m  the 

their  own  errors ;  and,  what  is  more  im-  combatant  and  memoil  ranks  of  amy 

portant,  that  those  under  their  command  omcers,  agamst  which  this  mquiry  had 

may  be  protected  from  them.    Our  army  tO  be  pushed  to  its  legitimate  conclu- 

is,  perhaps,  at  present,  the  least  profes-  sions  ;  above  all,  let  him  remember 

sional  of  all  our  professions.    The  edu-  the  thanklessness  of  such  an  office  as 

cation  for  the  army,  and  the  examination  that  of  chairman  to  such  a  commission, 

previous  to  admission,  has  been,  as  yet,  ^i^h  the  utter  impossibility  of  making 
but  vCTy  superficially  mditaiy.    For  the  u  political  capital"  out  ot  its  la- 

flrst  steps  of  promo  ion  there  nr  a  purely  bo^^^nd  then  let  hnn  judge  from 

technical  exammation,  but  it  is  of  the  i!u^^T^l^,JZ  Zp7u^^Z,A^^^ 

most  elementary  character,  and  refers  *^  specimen,  of  the  truth,  honesty, 

much  more  to  driU  and  parade  than  to  anddecency  of  those  sweepmg  chargea 

the  caro,  management,  and  utilization  broucht  against  nobly-born  poutician% 

of  troops.  It  is  an  examination  for  peace  ofinaolence,incapaGity,aaa  interested 

rather  than  war.    It  omits  some  of  the  selfishness.    Indeed,  without  farther 

first  and  highest  duties  of  an  officer,  refeience  to  Mt.  ^right's  invidioua 

without  a  familiarity  with  which  no  one  and  disingenuous  polemics,  we  may 

^'^J^/*  5^w 'ii?'^  ?^'""it°^'    ^V"®*  proceed  to  say,  that  examination,  not 

"^  H^^  f.^"^^  ""J?"?  ^il!!..^*  ""JS;  of  the  Report  itself  only,  but  of  the 

Sui1;.^rtrlr[h;^tSSiy^  m^.ofc^fu;deUu^^^^ 

thorities  give  to  our  officers  the  means,  pubhcations,  which  have  grown  out  of 

andencouragcthemtoacquirethisknow-  the  wprkinffs  of  the  sub-commissions 

ledgeand  secure  ito  acquisition  by  them,  abready  mdicated,  m  the  shi^  of 

through  the  means  of  examination,  much  draft  regulations,  warTant&  instruc- 

of  the  advantage  which  the  measures  re-  tions,  programmes,  and  theliie,  would, 

commended  by  the  Ck)mmis8ioners,  and  of  itself,  establish  a  valid  claim  to  pu,b- 

now,  we  hope,  about  to  be  adopted,  will  jjc  respect  and  gratitude  on  behalf  ctf 

^«"?5^If?^  "J-l?*-  w.  1,  Mr.  S&ney  Herbert  Uncompelled  by 
«  Add  this,  and  It  is  a^mplete  scheme,  ^^  necesaties  of  any  official  duW,  un- 
tborouffhly  well  balanced  m  all  its  parts,  y^'^.^wit^  ^^  *^^  w^**«»*  «*u«j9  «« 
XSifltiiddovetailoneintotheoSer.-  J^vited  by  any  prospect  of  m«re  poli- 
tical advantage  to  be  peraonaliy  reap- 
The  article,  and  it  is  high  praise  to  ed,  he  has  devoted  himself  for  twa 
8a}r  so,  is  not  imworthy  any  way  of  the  years  and  more  to  this  arduous,  in- 
writerpf  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  tricate,  and  absorbing  task.  By  the 
which  it  is  founded  That  Report  it  mere  production  of  the  Report  he  has 
is  still  higher  praise  to  add,  is  credit-  done  the  State  ^ood  service.  Upon 
able  to  one  who  has  rendered  so  many  the  sanitary  condition  of  any  army  de- 
varied,  long-continued,  and  valuable  peiuiB^  absolutely  and  entirely,  under 
services  to  the  administration  of  the  an^  circumstances,  its  greater  or  less 
British  army  as  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  eindenc^.  This  truism  is,  more  than 
Surprise  has  been  expressed  in  some  in  any  other  case,  true,  in  the  case  of 
quarters,  of  late,  that  such  of  our  such  an  army  as  our  own.  Itsvolun- 
statesmen  as  are,  by  accident  of  taiy  recruitment,  its  small  numbers, 
birth,  members  of  aristocratic  families,  its  immense  dispersion  under  every 
should  suffer  the  blatant  diatribes  oi  zone  of  temperature,  make  the  con- 
"Mx,  Bright,  against  their  order,  to  pass  siderations  of  its  sanitaiy  state  para- 
without  pubfic  rebuke.    Here,  at  all  moimt  to  all  others.    But  we  will  be 
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bold  to  say  that  it  is  not,  and  has  not  such   unpurchaseable   services,  was 

been,  bv  ursing  such  considerations  crossed  bv  one,  in  which  appeal  was 

alone,  that  the  li^ht  honourable  gen-  made  to  tnat  devotion  by  tne  intelli- 

tleman,  both  in  office  and  out  of  office,  gent  appreciation  and  disregard  of 

through  good  report  and  evil  report,  mere  omdal  form,  which  characterize 

has  eitfned  for  himself  an  indisputable  the  mind  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert ) 

title  to  the  honourable  appellation  of  a  And  these,  after  aU,  axe  but  hints 

sound  and  consistent  anny  reformer,  and  fraomentaiy  indications  of  the 

Beginnii^  with  the  regimental  tenor  of  a  long  course  of  service, 
sohooi,  we  might  remind  our  readers  Add  to  this,  tmU^  they  are  hints  of 
of  the  days  when,  if  any  such  institu-  its  tenor  in  respect  only  of  one  spe- 
tion  existed,  it  was  committed  to  the  cial  current  of  a  strewoi,  which  has 
«ar&  of  some  disabled  seijeantj  on  many  branches.  His  official  con- 
thoae  admirable  educational  ^nnd-  nezion  with  the  War  Office,  at  se* 
p]e&  commemorated  hf  Mr.  Dickens  vend  separate  seasons  of  his  parlia- 
m  the  case  of  the  amwmtment  to  the  mentai^  career,  has  given  him  op- 
head  mastership  of  the  ^Charitable  portunitiefi^ofwnichhu conscientious 
Grinden."  We  might  call  their  atten-  activi^  of  mind  has  impelled  him 
tion  to  the  altered  character,  attain-  to  make  ample  and  patriotic  use, 
ments,  and  position  of  the  present  But  Mr.  Sidne^r  Herbert  is  the  Isst 
seijeant-schoolmasters,  a  body  who  man^  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  either 
are^  in  French  phrase,  'Hhe  creation"  in  his  public  or  private  capacity,  that 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  bis  peculiar  power  of  dealing  with 
We mightbring  intocourt  privatesand  any  special  subject  has  ever  interfered 
non-oommissioned  officers  to  testify  with  the  wide  range  and  versatile 
to  the  traces  of  his  watchful  and  pla^  of  his  talents  or  his  sympathiea 
generous  administration  in  what  Artistic  tastcL  social  distinction,  prac- 
touebea  reoognition  and  reward  of  tical  philanthropy  point  him  out  as 
long  service  and  eood  conduct,  a  mat-  one  of  our  foremost  men,  no  less 
ler  ocmoeming  which  we  have  heard,  directly  than  do  parliamentary  suc- 
with  our  own  ears,  dischai|^  soldiers  oees  and  administmtive  capacity.  He 
refer  to  him.  by  name,  with  genuine  is  one  of  those  who  have  nothing  to 
thanks.  Unleas  we  greatly  mistake,  fear  from  comparisons  and  tests  of 
his  again  were  the  prudence  and  liber-  personal  acquirements  and  positions 
ality  to  which  the  non-commissioned  worthily  acnieved,  with  whatsoever 
officers  of  the  ftitish  army  owe  the  class,  or  individuals  from  out  of  it^ 
peouniaiT  allowance,  so  justbr  made  they  shall  be  put  in  comparison,  or 
to  them  f<»  the  purpose  of  facuitatinff  brought  to  the  most  searching  tests. 
their  assumfition  of  their  new  rank  Nay,  more,  we  have  sufficient  confi- 
nponjpromolion  to  ooinmissi(»iB.  To  denoe  in  the  discernment,  and  in  the 
him,  m  great  measure  also,  the  com-  gratitude  of  the  popular  masses  of 
miwioned  combatant  officers  of  the  our  fellow-countrymen,  to  believe, 
armv,  from  the  rank  of  ensign  to  that  that  Mr.  Sidnejr  Herbert  for  idl  his 
pf  nm-marsbaL  owe  the  equitable  patrician  origin,  is  one  of  those  states- 
a4]^i^iDent  of  their  claims  to  Rank  men  whose  position,  in  their  esteem 
pad  Retirement  To  him,  really,  and  aflfoction,  is  least  likely  to  be  en- 
though  he  is  too  modest tosay  it,  even  dan^red  by  the  widest  extension  of 
under  the  veil  of  initials,  do  tne  medi-  political  privileges  He  is  not  one  of 
eal  officers  of  the  anny  owe  the  re*  those  who  have  pushed  their  way 
oent  warrant,  which  may  fairly  be  into  prominence  by  pleading  the  cause 
asserted  to  be  the  first  worthv  recpg-  of  the  people's  food ;  but  one  of  that 
nition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities^  nofalefaandwhowittinglylostpowerby 
of  their  claims,  both  to  the  substan-  oonducting  it  to  its  triumphtmt  issue, 
tial  rewards  of  pay  well  earned,  and  And  were  the  franchise  ever^  rightiy 
of  a  consideration  due  to  the  dignity  or  wrongly,  to  embrace  within  its 
of  their  scientific,  humane,  and  noble  reach  the  universal  body  of  Britic^ 
calling  dtieens,  even  so,  the  day  would  never 

Who  forgets  that^  if  her  own  high-  come,  when  the  most  populous  and 

Mulsd  devotion  alone  prompted  Miss  popular  constituency  would  not  hail, 

Flotenee  Nightin^fale  to  offer  herself  with  deafening  cheens,  upon  its  hust- 

£ir  the  Ions  sacrifice  of  Scutari,  the  ings,  the  appearance  of  this  tried,  and 

tter,  wUcE  contained  heir  tender  of  trusty,  and  true  "  Soldier's  friend." 

14* 
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THE  PRESENT  PHASE  IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  lEBLAlO). 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  public  About  the  year  1844  this  cbaxifle  was 
opinion  about  Ireland,  that  its  theo-  almost  complete ;  the  increased  grant 
nes  haye  alike  been  numerous  atid  to  Maynootn  was  forcibly  oppCNsed  on 
changeable.  Statesmen,  thinkers,  and  the  ground  ^Hhat  it  did  nothing  for 
journalists  have  looked  at  the  Btibject  the  most  wretched  peasantiy  in 
from  eyery  side,  and,  as  its  aspect  nas  Europe ;"  the  Whig  measures  for  ex- 
shifted  and  varied,  tney  have  not  only  tending  the  political  franchises  of  the 
differed  greatly  among  themselves,  Irish  peoi)le,  and  the  Radical  scheme 
but  have  been  curiously  inconsistebt  of  abolishing  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
in  their  notions.  Within  the  last  lishment,  Were  met  by  nuuorities  con- 
twenty  years  "the  Irish  difficulty"  tinually  augmenting;  and,  generally 
has  been  prescribed  for  in  every  way  speaking,  the  organs  of  public  thought 
by  the  administitotors  of  political  and  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  1^1 
socud  remedies,  and  there  are  few  of  policy.  This  phase  in  opinion  was 
these  state-doctors  who  will  not  admit  Well  marked  out  by  the  mission  of 
that  their  views  about  the  patient  '*  The  Time^  Correspondent"  to  Ire- 
have  been  very  fluctuating.  About  land,  who,  while  advocating  social  and 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  Mr«  political  justice  for  the  Irish  nation. 
Carlyle  used  to  dismiss  the  subject  by  recorded  his  belief  that  the  principal 
asserting  that  society  in  Ireland  was  reforms  it  needed,  were,  the  freeing 
a  lie,  and  could  only  be  rectified  by  the  soil  from  a  bankrupt  proprietary, 
conforming  to  truth ;  but  we  believe  ftnd  from  the  fetters  of  complicated 
that  he  hs^ long  since  abandoned  this  tenures,amodificationof  theCnancery 
dogma.  The  Whigs  of  O'ConnCll's  svstem  of  managing  estates  and  some 
days  were  wont  to  tnink  that  Ireland  change  in  the  laws  as  regards  landlord 
could  be  completely  regenerated  b^  and  tenant,  which  should  raise  the 
enlarging  simply  her  political  privi-  material  status  of  the  peasantry, 
leges;  but,  although  thefe  was  a  great  It  was  one  of  the  results  of  the 
d^  of- justice  in  this  p<^ey,  and  it  great  crisis  of  1845-^50,  to  induce  all 
has  not  been  without  beneficial  re-  men  to  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
suits,  it  has  long  ago  been  admitted  this  matter,  to  estabHsh  his  ideas 
to  have  been  inadequate.  The  English  about  it  in  ul  spheres  of  opinion,  and 
Radical  party  of  the  da;^  had  the  same  to  exclude  everv  other  consideration 
Igeneral  ideas  as  the  Wm^  as  respects  regarding  it  For  that  crisis  intensi- 
the  means  of  ameliorating  Ireland;  fied  Und  brought  to  a  head  all  the 
but  the  measures  they  proposed  were  worst  material  ills  of  the  country — 
less  cautious  and  statesmanlike,  and  the  bankrupt  feudalism  which  bound 
their  disappointment  has  been  pro-  the  soil  in  its  shackles,  precluded 
portionably  remarkable*  capital  from  a  fruitful  investment^ 
A  change  of  general  opinion  upon  and  destroyed  the  germs  of  industry 
this  subject  commenced  about  1840.  as  they  arose, — the  fearful  pauperism 
^e  evidence  on  which  the  Poor  Law  Which,  at  one  time  Uackened  the  high 
was  based  disclosed  the  enormous  roads  with  the  famished  representa- 
destitution  of  Ireland ;  and  it  be^  tives  of  three  million  souls, — and  the 
to  be  thought  that  her  ills  were  prin-  Weakness,  the  precariousness,  and  the 
cipally  material,  and  were  to  be  afievi-  peril  to  the  state  of  a  complicated 
atod  by  material  appliances.  This  social  system  ''based  on  the  potata" 
view  of  the  question  was  promoted  by  It  was,  theref  orcL  accepted  as  an  article 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  cardinal  prin-  of  public  faith  tnat  these  evils,  whichi 
ciple  was  "to  increase  the  physical  no  doubt^  were  sufficiently  portentous, 
comfort  of  the  people ;"  and,  accord-  were  the  entire  sum  of  the  evils  oi 
in^ly,  he  set  on  foot  the  Devon  Com-  Ireland ;  that  no  other  did  really  exist; 
mission,  as  a  prelude  to  a  series  of  and  that  if  these  could  be  removed  or 
legislative  measures,  which  he  hoped  palliated,  her  regeneration  would  be 
would  improve  the  state  of  the  poor  the  natural  consequence.  Accord- 
in  Ireland,  and  would  attract  capital  ingly,  from  the  year  1846  onwards, 
and    industry   to    her    agriculture,  the  energies  of  the  state  have,  been 
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directed  to  meaemreB  in  the  material  "comfortable,"  and,  therefore,  was 
interest  of  Ireland :  the  Poor  Law  has  "all  right" — such,  about  1856,  was  the 
been  extended  and  improved ;  the  conclusion  of  most  men,  from  the 
different  Drainage  Acts  have  been  cabinet  minister  to  the  penny  journal- 
passed  ;    the    Incumbered    Estates  ist 

Court  has  set  free  the  soil ;  the  Re-  That  there  was  much  truth  in  this 
newable  LcMsehold  Conversion  Act  theory  we  fully  admits  as  also  that  it 
has  palliated  the  economic  evils  of  should  form  the  chief  principle  of  all 
middlemen;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  Irish  policy,  But  the  theory,  un- 
has  been  thoroughly  reformed  as  re-  happily,  never  could  account  <  for  all 
gards  the  adminis&ation  of  landed  the  i)henomena  of  Irish  national  life ; 
property.  And  it  must  at  once  be  and  it  is  now  bednning  to  lose  its 
tredy  conceded  that  this  noble  policy  credit,  because  it  Has  proved  in  fact 
has  oeen  most  beneficial  to  Ireland :  inadequate.  A  series  of  events  has 
that  it  has  emancipated  her  agricul-  occurred  this  year  which  has  shown 
tore,  promoted  her  mdustry,  augment-  that  elements  of  dislovalty,  of  anar- 
ed  her  wealth,  and  brought  comfort  chy,  and  of  social  evil,  are  at  work 
homely)  the  mass  of  her  inhabitants:  beneath  the  surface  of  Irish  proe- 
that  it  has  materially  strengtheQca  perity,  Thediscoveryof seditiousclubs 
her  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  and  at  Cork  and  Belfast,  the  solemn  pro- 
that  it  has  had  an  excellent  effect  clamatioii  lately  levelled  at  the  Rib- 
upon  the  general  national  character,  bon  confederacy,  the  feud  still  raging 
AB  we  shdil  endeavour  to  show  here-  between  the  Orangemen  and  Roman 
after  it  is  mainly  to  a  policy  in  this  Catholics  of  Ulster,  and  the  com- 
direction,  that  the  statesman  jnuBt  mission  of  several  agrarian  crimes  in 
look  to  accelerate  the  social  progress  a  few  week^— all  these  thines,  coex- 
of  the  country.  istinf;  as  th^  have  been  with  a  state 
To  the  agony  of  1846^:50,  a  period  of  high  material  welfare,j>rove  that 
ofgreatprosperitvsuco^eo,  which,  there  is  still  "something  rotten"  in 
coinciding  as  it  aid  with  these  ma^  the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  result 
terial  reforms,  only  confirmed  geneiiEd  has  been  that  public  opinion,  espe- 
opinion  on  this  matter.  It  was  as-  cially  in  England,  has  found  out  that 
Bumed  that  the  causes  of  the  dis-  "the  material  theory"  will  not  fit 
tempers  of  Ireland  had  been  inter-  with  all  the  facts ;  toat  material  im- 
preted ;  that  they  resolved  themselves  im)veinent  has  not  vet  made  Ireland 
oltimately  into  national  poverty  j  that  what  she  ought  to  be ;  and  that,  de- 
Mb  evil  was  being  rapidlv  amelip-  spite  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy 
rated ;  and  that  "the  Irish  difficulty"  of  the  last  ten  wem,  some  of  the  evils 
had  bem  resolved.  Agrarian  crime,  of  the  past  still  dins  to  her,  and  just 
sectarian  animosity,  the  bitter  memo-  now  evmce  a  banefnl  activity.  It  has 
ries  of  the  hatred  of  class  and  raoa  felt  thoujgh  the  econpmic  system  of 
the  results  of  confiscation,  rapine,  ana  Ireland  is  fiomparatively  healthy, 
misffovenmient — M  these,  it  was  though  there  is  toe  deikrest  proof  of 
eonfidently  expected,  would  vanish  her  advance  in  i^ealth,  though  her 
before  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act  social  structure  isnowbetterorj^zed 
and  the  Poor  Law.  The  "material  than  formerly,  thoi}^ her  agnculture 
theory"  had  accounted  for  all  th|it  has  grown  ^th  a  n^arvellous  growth, 
was  unpleasant  in  Ireland:  it  had  and  her  commerce  has  expanded 
been  la^ly  and  admirably  applied  safely  and  steadily,  that  she  must 
in  ameliorating  the  state  of  her  so-  still  ba  what  !Lord  Macaulay  calls 
ciety ;  great  and  evident  improve-  her,  "  a  withered  and  disturbed 
ment  was  everywhere  visible ;  as- .  member  of  the  empire,"  so  long  as 
soredly,  therefore,  the  destiny  of  Ire-  she  is  a  focus  for  rebellious  opi- 
land  was  brilliant  She  had  entered  nions,  as  she  is  torn  bv  civil  and  see- 
on  a  long  career  of  prosperity;  aiid  tarian  discord,  and  as  sne  fosters  secret 
a  new  generation  was  rapidly  spring-  associations  committed  formally  to 
ing  up,  to  whom  the  Ireland  of  1840,  crime.  And,  accordingly,  public 
with  its  landlord  assassinations,  its  opinion,  especiallv  in  England,  dis- 
monster  meetings,  its  repeal  agitation,  appointed  in  its  cherished  hopes,  per- 
and  its  devotion  to  the  Roman  Ca-  ceivin^  that  its  theory  of  the  last  few 
tiiolic  priesthood,  would  be  a  phantom  years  is  not  perfect,  and  awakening 
of  the  imst    Ireland  had  been  made  to  the  full  conBtiousness  of  facta,  kis 
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Buddenly  become,  bo  to  speak,  bewild-  proof  that  in  the  North  the  Orange- 

ered,  and  has  split  into  a  chaos  of  men  and  Roman  Catholics  are  stilfat 

doubt  and  discord  on  this  matter,  war,  a  proclamation  of  the  existence 

The  newspapers  and  reviews  have  of  tne  Ribbon  confederacy,  and  seve- 

taken  "the  Irish  Question"  up  once  ral  bad  instances  of  asrarian  crinA. 

more ;   they  handle  it  with  every  But  at  no  time,  even  during  the  last 

symptom  of  uncertainty  in  their  no-  six  jrears,  has  Ireland  been  n«e  from 

tions,  and  endeavour  to  account  for  the  ills  thus  enumerated.    The  catt- 

it  in  every  possible  manner.    The  tious  inquirer  could  always  find  the 

Times  prints  a  set  of  letters  from  evidences  of  them  beneath  the  br&- 

"Cosmopolite,"  Which  put  forward  a  liant  surface  of  her  new  dvilication. 

series  of  views  not  recently  in  fashion,  It  was  not  possible  bat  that  the  me- 

and  appewr  to  us  to  hare  little  pur-  mories  of  past  misffoVemment,  the 

pose,  and  it  openly  declares  that,  after  long  tyranny  of  the  renal  Code  of  the 

a  Mef  reign  of  illusive  prosperity,  last  century,  the  example  and  teach- 

Ireland  is  returning  to  the  days  of  the  ingofO'Connell,  the  Jacobin  doctrines 

United  Irishmen.     Thus,  generally  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  and  tiie 

speaking,  to  use  a  commonplace  si-  influence  of  a  laive  number  of  the 

mile,  English  thought,  as  resj^ects  Ire-  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  should  have 

lancL  resembles  a  hound,  which,  bar-  penetrated  into   many  hearts,  and 

inff  followed  up  a  scent  it  considers  alienated  a  part  of  the  Irish  nation 

fwe,  throws  up  its  nose,  and  bays  from  British  sympathies.    We  find 

in  unintelligible  discontent    In  this  the  evidences  of  this  feeling  in  the 

phase  of  doubt  we  may  fear  that  the  selection  of  "  Independent  Opposi- 

value  of  recent  poli^r  to  Ireland  may  tion"  candidates  at  the  general  eleo- 

be  foijsotten,  because  it  has  not  ac-  tions  of  1852  and  1867-— in  the  sym- 

oomplished  every  thing :  that  in  prac-  pathy,  openly  professed  in  some  In- 

tioe  it  may  not  be  steadily  earned  out ;  stances,  for  tne  Russians  during  the 

that  Engush  opinion  may  float  off  on  Crimean  War— in  t^e  difficulty  expe- 

some  other  theory,  which  may  not  rienced  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  to 

jMTove  of  equal  benent  to  Ireland :  and  i>rocure  recruits  in  1857 — in  the  par- 

that  it  may  not  be  understood  that  a  tiality  still  felt  for  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 

full  development  of  this  policy—so  as  — ^in  the  existenee  of  such  a  journal 

to  embrace  moral  as  well  as  material  as  the  Nation :  and  these  foots,  to  our 

objects— is  the  only  course  for  states-  minds^  are  quite  as  significant  as  ^e 

manship  to  follow  m  the  matter.  detection  of  a  few  semtious  clubbists 

It  is,  therefore,  our  olgect  to  show  in  the  year  1858.    So  the  proclama- 

very  briefly  that  the  events  which  tion  of  the  present  Government  that 

have  caused  such  a  sensation  in  Eng-  the  Ribbon  confederacy  is  not  extinct, 

land,  and  seemed  to  have  frighten^  only  repeats  and  places  in  a  prominent 

its  opinion  off  its  balance,  are  only  form  what  for  years  has  beien  known 

normal  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  to  every  stipenoiary  magistrate  in  Ire- 

cannot  at  once  be  removed,  if  they  land,  although  we  feel  assured  that  the 

may  be  mitigated ;  that  the  course  of  influence  of  that  association  is  on  the 

pohpy  adopted  towards  Ireland  of  late  wane,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 

nas  had  immense  success,  and  should  whatsoever  that  it  has  extended  itself 

be  continued;  and  that  all  that  can  in  1858  beyond  t^  districts  which  it 

be  expected  from  our  rulers  is  the  has  long  mfected.     And  lastly,  the 

frirtherance  of  that  policy  throughout  agrarian  muitiers  and  outrages  of'  a 

the  cycle  of  Irish  requirements.    We  few  months  past,  though  remarkable 

shall  also  indicate  one  or  two  spedfic  because  they  nave  occuired  in  a  season 

measures  which  appear  to  us  to  be  of  high  prosperi^,  are  only  repeti- 

advisabla  tions  of  a  curse  from  which  Ireland 

The  evil  symptoms  now  discover-  has  suffered  in  as  great  a  degree  lit 

able  in  Ireland  are  some  traces  of  even  the  most  recent  period.* 

seditious  associations,  unquestionable  We  state  these  things  becaufle  we 


*  In  1852,  there  were  fourteen  agrarian  mnrdera  In  Ireland;  In  1853,  thirteen ; 
in  1854, four;  in  1855,  four;  in  18 j6 and  1857,  five  in  each  year.  The  retoms 
for  1858  have  not  been  made  out,  bat  we  do  not  believe  they  wiU  show  any  in- 
crease* 
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wuh  to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  it  has  been  difficult  to  extirpate  the 
for  any  panic  as  regards  the  condi-  Ribbon  Society.     The  same  causes 
.  tion  of  Ireland,  that  the  evils  now  will  account  for  the  presence  of  agra- 
lamented  by  the  English  press  do  not  rian  crime :  and,  speaking  generdly, 
appear  to  haye  been  augmented,  and  as  we  look  on  the  face  of  Irish  so- 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  deviating  cietv,  still  scarred  with  the  melan- 
from  the  policy  of  past  years,  though,  choly  traces  of  the  past,  though  even 
perhaps,  we  may  think  it  may  oe  now  animated  with  a  brighter  and 
better  developed.    But  the  question  fresh  life,  we  must  admit  that  time 
arises,  how  far  can  these  evils  be  re-  must  elapse  before  all  can  be  fair  and 
moved  by  any  influences  of  (Govern-  serene,  and  that  England  must  still 
ment  or  opinion?     We  reply,  that  reap,  though  we  trust  for  no  lonj; 
although,  as  we  shall  try  to  prove  penod,  the  oitter  fhiits  of  her  politi- 
hereafter,  something  ^et  can  be  done  cal  sins  towards  Ireland.    **  Delicta 
by  human  wisdom,  it  is  impossible  to  ma  jorum  immeritus  luesy*  such  must 
expect  that  they  will  suddenly  cease,  still  be  the  exclamation  of  the  states- 
If  we  reflect  that,  until  about  forty  man  to  the  English  people  as  he  snr- 
years  ago,  the  object  and  tendency  of  vevs  the  Ireland  even  or  1859. 
British  legislation  and  power  were  to  While,  however,  we  see  that  the 
perpetuate  a  severance  between  the  picture  of  Ireland  has  still  its  dark 
two  nations  which  dwell  upon  the  shadows,  let  us  not  forget  its  brighter 
soil  of  Ireland— to  keep  alive  the  re-  side,  or  conceal  the  creat  and  most 
collections  of  confiscations  and  perse-  interesting  results  of  tne  policy  of  late 
cutions  by  elevating  a  clajss  to  a  fac-  years.    That  policy,  availing  itself  of 
titious  ascendancy,  and  steadily  de-  the  dislocation  of  the  social  system 
pressing  an  entire  people — ^we  sh^  of  Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  awful 
admit  that  even  the  generous  reversal  events  of  1846,  has  succeeded  in  ac- 
of  that  criminal  policy  has  been  too  complishing  a  series  of  material  re- 
recent  to  obliterate  the  past  com-  forms,  which  have  placed  that  system 
pletely,  or  to  neutraliie  all  the  dregs  on  a  safe  economic  basis,  have  ^vcn 
of  disloyalty  in  Ireland.    If  we  re-  free  plaj  to  the  industrial  energies  of 
member  that  up  to  the  pre^nt  cen-  the  nation,  have  immensely  increased 
tuiy  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  were  its  wealth  andpro8pects,and  indirectly 
supposed  to  be  the  trustees  of  Irish  have  been  or  great  moral  benefit 
loysdly,  were  treated  with  special  Already  the  race  of  spendthrift  smiires, 
favour  oy  the  Crown  and  the  govern-  preserved  to  us  in  the  pa^es  ot  Miss 
ment,  and  were  recognised  as  the  £dgeworth*s  novels,  ana  of  whom  we 
mainstay  of  English  nue  in  the  coun-  ourselves  have  a  vivid  recollection — 
try,  while  their  Boman  Catholic  fel-  the  men  who,  however  brilliant  and 
low-countrymen  were  viewed  as  Pa-  hospitable  they  were,  were  felt  by  the 
riahs  and  Helots,  we  ought  not  to  statesman  to  be  an  impediment  to  the 
be^  surprised  if  the  abandonment  of  nation —have  either  been  swept  away 
this  distinction  has  not  yet  had  the  by  the  process  of  the  Incumbered  Es- 
eflects  anticipated  from  it^  and  for  a  tates  Act,  or  have  become  completely 
time  has  let  loose  fresh  elements  of  changed  in  their  habits  and  ideas, 
disorder.    If  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  The  *  old  Irish  gentleman*'  of  the  days 
Ireland  the  relation  of  lancUord  and  of  Daly's  Club  and  the  Blazers,  who 
tenant  coincides—at  least  in  three-  lived  in  high  state  in  his  "Castle  Kack- 
fpurths  of  the  countiy — with  that  of  rent,"  above  public  opinion  and  care- 
two  nations  locally  mtermixe(l  but  lessofimprovmg — who  thoudit  much 
distinct  in  faith  and  origin,  and  long  of  the  value  ana  pedigree  of  nis  stud, 
kept  at  war  by  civil  and  reugious  in-  but  not  at  all  of  the  weight  and  ex- 
tolerance — that  the  very  nature  and  tent  of  his  incumbrances— who  sur- 
tezture  of  Irii^  society  until  lately  roundedhimself  with  a  set  of  parasite 
embittered  the  evUs  incident  to  that  squireens,  and  looked  upon  tne  pea- 
relation,  tending  to  make  the  Irish  santry,  who  swarmed  over  his  lands 
landlord  grasping  and  unkind,  and  and  Did  for  their  wretched  holdings 
the  Irish  tenant  abject  and  miserable  with  the  recklessness  of  pauperism, 
— ^and  that  legislation  hitherto  has  as  a  horde  of  serfs — this  curious  spe- 
only  ameliorated  the  latter  class  of  cimen  of  a  past  generation  has  either 
evils  directly,  by  freeing  the  soil  for  a  been  ctjectea  by  the  law,  or  has  been 
better  agriculture,  we  may  see  why  converted  into  a  steady  and  prudent 
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country  gentleman,  devoted,  in  almoflt  potato,  and  Ids  wages  have  riaeii 

all  cases,  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  steadily  and  considerably.    ThelMuse 

Irishman  middleman,  long  ago  de-  of  the  farmer  is  no  longer  ''  the  Irish 

scribed  by  Arthur  Young  as  "  the  cabin"  of  Lover  and  Carleton — it  is 

most  oppressive  species  of  tyrant  that  not  indeed  comparable  with  that  of 

ever  lent  assistance  to  the  destruction  his  fellow  in  England,  but  it  has  im- 

of  a  country,"  has  either  been  turned  proved,  and  probably  will  improve 

out  of  his  huids  by  tho  results  of  the  still  further.    Add  to  this  that  the 

famine,  or  else  by  the  operation  of  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  has 

Renewable  Leasehold  Conversion  Act,  brilUantlv  progressed,  and  that  schools 

has  received  an  estate  in  them  equiva-  of  excellent  character   have  enor- 

lent  to  the  fee.  which  has  given  hipi  mously  multiplied — and  taking  adl 

the  feelings  ana  interests  of  a  proprie-  these  facts  together,  we  ma^  form 

tor.  And,  while  the  apex  of  the  social  fm  idea  of  the  results  ci  legisUitioa 

column  has  thus  been  recast,  its  basis  shaping  events  during  the  bst  few 

has  been  cleared  from  many  of  the  years. 

obstructions  which  surrounded  it  The  Nor  have  the  moral  effects  of  this 
myriads  of  cottier  tenants  who  incuih-  -  Be  volution,  though  procured  incident- 
bered  the  soil,  forcing  up  the  rate  of  ally,  been  cX  slight^  or  apparently  of 
rent  to  an  unnatural  height,  and  mak-  transient  in^portanoe.  Admitting  that 
ing  a  real  agriculture  abeoliitely  im-  a  certain  amoipt  of  disloyalty  re- 
possible — ^these,  uplifted  in  n^asses,  niains  in  Ireland, — does  anyone  sup- 
and  scattered  abroad  by  the  famii^e,  pose  that  the  jacquerie  of  Whitebov- 
have  either  emkrate4  or  hi^ve  b^n  uoq,  the  days  of  the  lythe  war,  the 
absorbed  into  the  class  of  labourers,  Monster  meeting  of  1843,  or  the 
and  under  the  operatioi^  of  the  Irish  farcical  Jacobinism  of  1648,  oould 
Poor  Law  have  beei^  n)ade  such  a  now.  under  any  circumstances,  lecur  I 
charge  upon  the  landowner  that,  prob-  Will  any  one  compare  the  arrest  of  a 
ably,  they  will  be  prevented  from  few  boyish  clubbists,  with  the  sus- 
returning  to  the  land*  On  the  whole,  pension  of  the  ^abeas  Oorpus  Act, 
the  resuUs  of  these  chancy  have  be^n  and  the  Goerqion  Act  of  1633.  with 
most  satisfactory,  and  ^ey  are  writ-  the  anxiety  felt  when  O'Gonnell  mus- 
ten  legibly  on  the  face  of  the  country.  tere4  his  thousands  at  Mullaghmast^ 
Whoever  travels  through  the  Ireland  with  the  state  of  siege  in  which  Dub- 
of  1659,  and  contrasts  It  with  that  of  lin  was  well  nigh  placed  in  18481 
1841,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  ex-  The  difference  between  the  present 
tent  of  an  economic  revolution  as  im-  and  these  periods,  as  legaras  the 
portent  as  that  of  the  sixteenth  om-  amount  ana  intensity  of  disloyalty, 
tury  in  EnglaAd*  The  large  landed  measures  the  extent  and  benefit  of 
estates  have  been  brol^en  up,  and  their  the  Irish  I^evolution,  and  is  the  point 
large  mansions  have  either  been  dla-  to  which  we  should  direct  our  atten- 
mantled  or  Uaproved.  Moderate  tion,  without  dwelling  too  mudi  on 
houses  arising  amoqg  cornfields  and  the  lingering  traces  of  the  seditious 
pastures  attest  the  existence  of  a  spirit  So,  too,  if  the  Ribbon  oon- 
emall  proprietary,  form^  out  of  the  federacy  is  stiU  afoot,  and  blood  has 
wrecks  of  the  old  landlords.  The  been  shed  even  this  year  in  agrarian 
fields  so  frequently  thick  with  mud  crime,  the  great  change  which  has 
cabins,  and  closely  intersected  with  placed  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
labyrinths  of  unsightly  fences,  have  tenant  in  Ireland  upon  a  sound  eco- 
been  enlarged  and  adapted  to  a  ra-  nomic  basis,  which  has  reduced  the 
tional  agriculture.  Everywhere  the  enormous  competition  for  land,  and 
eye  meets  evidences  of  a  bettor  systom  has  decreased  the  unnatural  rato  of 
of  tillage,  of  a  bettor  breed  of  cattle,  rent,  has  miti^»ted  these  evils  to 
and  of  capital  flowing  freely  towards  an  extenl^  we  should,  a  priori^  have 
the  soiL  Everywhere  are  seen  the  thought  impossible.  In  short,  if  we 
proofs  of  a  vast  improvement  as  re-  look  steadily  at  the  facts,  we  shall 
gards  the  living  ana  comforts  of  the  conclude  that,  if  recent  events  and 
poorer  classes.  The  squalid  crowds  recent  legislation  have  not  quito  obli- 
of  beggars  who  used  to  haunt  the  torated  the  iUs  of  Ireland ;  if  some- 
country  towns  have  either  disappeared  thing  yet  remains  to  be  done  by  man, 
or  become  very  few.  The  diet  of  the  and  the  rest  must  be  left  to  time  ana 
labourer  is  no  longer  exclusively  the  Providence,  stilly  that  the  result  has 
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been  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  and  nine    thousand    two    hundred   and 
ought  rather  to  encourage  us  to  look  eighty-seven ;  there  were  only  three 
forward,  than  to  dwell  upon  what  of  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
evil  survives.  five  in  1857,  and  the  capital  sentences 
A  few  figures  wiU  establish  these  of  the  former  period  were  forty  against 
ooncltudons,  and  will  show  how  Ire-  eight  of  the  latter,  thus  pointing  to  a 
land  has  improved  materially,  and  in  great  reduction  of   agrarian  crime. 
her  moral  condition.    Let  us  brieflv  We  shall  not  delay  our  readers  fur- 
oontrsst  the  Ireland  of  1841  with  therwithstatistics:  these  figures  must 
that  of  1857  by  the  usual  tests  of  a  convince  the  least  sansruine  of  the 
notioti's  wel&re.    In  1841  the  uncul-  enormous  progress  which  Ireland  has 
tivated  area  of  Ireland  comprised  made  between  the  periods  we  have 
six  millions  three  hundred  thousand  selected,  and  of  the  benefits  conferred 
acres ;  in  1857  more  than  a  million  on  her  by  recent  legislation. 
and   a  half  of  these  had  been  re-  And  yet,  may  not  the  amending 
claimed.    In  1841  the  cottier  hold-  hand  be  applied  further,  and  some 
ings  of  land  were  fifty-five  per  cent  efibrt  be  made  to  obliterate  those 
of  the   entire ;  in   1857  they  were  moral  evils  of  Ireland  which  underlie 
only  thirteen  per  cent  In  1841  the  her  material  welfare  t    May  we  not 
forms  above  thuty  acres  in  area  were  hoi)e  to  appease  that  seditious  spirit 
barely  seven  per  cent ;  in  1857  they  which  still  occasionally  breaks  out 
were  increased  to  twenty-seyen  per  among  the  masses,  and  displays  itself 
cent    In  1841  the  value  of  Irish  uve  in  rebellious  almanacs  ana  American 
stock  was  worth  rather  more  than  i|;p[)pathiBersl      Cannot  the  Vehm 
nineteen  millions  of  pounds ;  in  1857.  nght  of  the  Ribbon  Association  be 
at  the  same  rates,  tney  were  valuea  d^solved,  and  these  midnight  con- 
at  thirty-three  millions,  and  this  com-  federacies,  pledged  to  assassination,  be 
parison  does  not  account  for  the  rijse  scattered  abroiul  and  made  to  disap- 
m   the   value   of  each  animal   oc-  pearl    Is  agrarian  crime  never  to 
casioned  by  improvement     In  1841  cease ;  and  must  the  relations   of 
the  imports  into  Ireland  were  de-  landlord  and  tenant,  in  Ireland,  be 
dared  at  a  million  and  a-half  pounds ;  always  full  of  social  evil  f  We  believe 
in  1857  they  were  upwards  of  four  that  something  in  all  these  respects 
millions.  In  the  three  vears  ending  in  may  be  done;  but  our  readers  and 
1848.  the  tonnage  of  Ireland  was  the  public  must  not  be  over  sanguine, 
five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  or  expect  as  much  from  man  as  from 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  tons;  in  the  healing  hand  of  Tima    But,  as 
those  ending  in  1854,  they  were  seven  regards  anv  positive  acts  of  sedition — 
hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  six  such  as  the  belonging  to  a  secret 
hundred  and  eighty-six  tons,  and  this  rebellious  society  —  the  meeting  in 
in  spite  of  the  repeal  of  the  boasted  arms  for  an  avowed  iUecal  purpose— 
navigation  laws.     A  proportionable  the  taking  of  oaths  and  pass-words, 
increase  is  visible  in  the  excise  and  contrary   to    true    allegiance  —  we 
custom  duties,  and  in  the  few  branches  trust  tnat  these   offences   will   be 
of  native  manufacture ;  and  in  pass-  speedily  and  severely  nunished  by 
faig,  we  may  observe  that  the  material  tne  onunaiy  tribunals  of  the  country, 
progress  of  the  country  has  chiefly  and  that,  if  neoessaiy^  the  Legislature 
Denefited  the  poorer  classea     Thus,  may  be  applied  to  for  fresh  powers 
in  1845,  the  last  year  from  which  we  to  meet  this  object    We  d^recate, 
can  quote,  about  seventeen  thousand  however,   the   exaltation    or    these 
persons  only  received  dividends  from  offences  into  the  category  of  treason- 
the  funds  below  the  rate  of  fifty  able  actay  or  any  parade  of  severitv, 
pounds  per  annum ;   in   1857   the  which  might  make  the  Phconix  club- 
same  diuses  numbered  twenty-five  bists  *' martyrs;"    any  ostentatious 
tiiousand.     And  how  stands  the  case  special  oomnussions  or  peculiar  modes 
between  these  periods  as  r^;ardsaimef  of  trial,  which,   appealing   to   the 
In  1841  the  cnminals  were  as  one  to  quick   imaginations  of  the  people, 
eight  hundred  and   eighty  of    the  might  make  them  think  that  these 
population ;  in  1857  they  were  as  one  evus  are  really  formidable ;  and,  above 
to  fifteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  show-  all^  anv  departure  from  the  settled 
ing  a  decrease  of  nearlv  fifty  per  pnndples  of  the  constitution  in  the 
oent    The  convictions  of  1841  were  methcKl  of  dealing  with  the  persons 
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implicated.  Let  the  prisoneiB  re-  •  men  of  leal  ability,  energy,  and  koov- 
cently  charged  with  seditious  acts  be  ledge.  Any  one  aoquamted  vnik 
tried  at  the  ordinaiy  Sessions  or  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  must  be 
Assizes  by  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Ses-  aware,  that,  with  several  oright  ez- 
sions,  or  Judges,  and  by  common  ceptious,  some  of  the  assistant  bar- 
juries,  selected  as  usual  without  fear  risters  and  stipendiary  magistrates  of 
or  favour;  let  the  Executive  show  Ireland  do  not  possess  those  neoessajjy 
that  it  trusts  to  the  middle  classes  qualities ;  and,  accordingly,  we  advo- 
of  the  nation  to  deal  with  political  as  cate  a  reform  in  this  aepartoenjL 
well  as  any  other  offences;  let  the  Again,  we  ^ink  that  the  corps  of 
jury  panels  contain  their  proportion  detective  police  in  Irehmd  mignt  pe 
of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  imnrovefl,  ^d  that  it  would  tend  \o 
as  at  present,  and  no  suspicion  of  make  the  constabulary  more  efficient 
interference  be  allowed  to  rise,  and  if  they  were  less  localized  than  th^ 
it  will  be  time  enou^  to  alter  the  are  at  present  Moreover,  we  cannot 
mode  of  procedure  if  the  judicial  comprehend  why  the  Executive  dired^s 
officers  who  have  these  cases  shall  its  efforts  against  the  dupes  of  sem- 
report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  any  tion  alone — against  the  clubbists  of 
symptoms  of  partiality.  We  say  this  Cork,  Kilkenny,  and  Belfaat— whi|e 
much,  because,  as  lovers  of  the  Brit-  its  organs  in  the  press  remain  unpun- 
ish  Constitution,  as  real  admirers  of  ished  If  "  even  handed''  justice  be 
British  freedom,  we  think  that  the  the  most  powerful  method  to  compel 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  its  enemies  to  confess  its  powei^ 
should  always,  pnmA  fcudt^  conform  surely  it  is  neglecting  it  to  strain  ^ 
to  that  in  England ;  and  because  we  the  gnat  of  the  Phoenix  Club,  and  ypt 
are  confident  that,  in  the  long  run,  to  swallow  Ihe  camel  of  incendiary 
the  Executive  is  strengthened  by  en-  newspapers. 

trusting  its  appeal  for  justice  to  the  As  regards  the  second,  we  must  rely 

conscience  of  its  subjects,  "  indiffer-  upon  the  steady  carrying  out  of  the 

ently  chosen,"  with  no  distinction  as  principle,  that  the  entire  benefits  of 

r^;ards  the  various  species  of  crime,  the  SUte  should  be  thrown  open  in- 

We  should  be  greatly  disappointed  differently  to  all  Irishmen,  Irrespcjc- 

if,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  as  tive  of  creed  or  nationality, 

respects  public  opinion  and  general  Again,  what  course  should  be  taken 

feelinff,  the  common  course  of  trial  as  regards  the  Bibbon  confederacy, 

by  judges  and  ordinary  juries  shall  and  its  evil  symptom,  agrarian  crime? 

not  prove  amply  sufficient  to  do  jus-  We  are  not  alannists,  and  yet  believe 

tice  m  any  case  of  a  seditious  charac-  that  a  freemasonry  of  guilt  exists  fn 

ter.    If  we  are  right  in  this  view,  we  Ireland,  holding  its  rmdar  meetinjgs, 

have  only  to  hope,  that  if  adverse  and  fixing  its  code  of  laws,  enrolling 

verdicts  shall  be  recorded  against  the  its  members,  and  having  its  pa^ 

persons  charged,  they  may  be  punish-  words,  and  the  object  of  which  isio 

ed  quietly,  but  with  severity.  maintain  a  strife,  more  or  less  sysie- 

Supposing,  however,  these  political  matic,  against  acts  on  the  part  of  Imh 

offenaers   convicted   and    punished,  landlord^  which  it  thhiks  oppressiye. 

what  means  are  to  be  taken  to  eradi-  This  association,  die  sad  reuc  of  that 

cate   their   evil  principles  1     These  past  misgovemment  which  treated 

means,  we  thipk,  resolve  themselves  the  Boman  Catholic  nation  of  I^- 

into  two  classes— measures  calculat-  land  as  outlaws  and  slave&  is  evi- 

ed  to  ensure  the  speedy  detection  and  dently  a  thoroughly  organizea  society, 

repression  of  all  crime,  and  measures  and  is  evidently  based  on  certain 

tending  gradually  to  extinguish  sedi-  principles  of  conduct^   determinmg 

tion.     As  regards  the  first,  we  are  the  amount  oif  conceived  iiyustioe 

inclined  to  believe  that  the  adminis-  which  is   to  provoke   assassination 

^tration  of  our  criminal  law  in  Ireland,  and  outrage.    It  permits  ^ose  it  de- 

so  far  as  its  minor  agents  are  con-  dares  its  enemies  to  offend  up  to  a 

cemed,  might  be  made  more  efficient  certain  point;  it  then  usuallv  gives 

than  it  is  at  present    It  is  of  the  them  a  aefinite  notice  in  the  snis^  of 

greatest  importance  to  a  sharpsighted  an  anonymous  threatening  letter ;  and 

yet  half-civilized  people  like  tne  Tower  if  this  notice  be  disregarded,  it  ues 

Irish,  that  the  officials  charged  with  the  penalty  which  is  to  follow,  selects 

the  vindication  of  justice  should  be  the  executioners   of  its  yengeai^ce, 
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BendB  them  forth  em  their  misnon  of  escape  a  penalty,  and  we  know  tiiat 
murder  and  i^jniy,  and  too  ft«quently  it  has  caiused  the  most  bitter  exaspe- 
obtiuns  for  them  a  perfect  impunity,  ration.  But  at  present  the  charge 
That  this  confederacy  has  been  greatly  of  the  paupers  thus  created  is  levi- 
broken  up  by  the  events  of  the  last  able  upon  the  wide  area  of  the  elec- 
few  years  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  tond  oivisionB,  so  as  practically  to 
no  doubt ;  but  its  existence  cannot,  make  it  very  light  upon  the  ejectmg 
we  think^  be  denied ;  and  the  dearest  landlord.  We  sugjgest  that  it  should 
proof  of  it  is  this,  that  affrarian  crime  be  assessed  exclusively  on  the  town- 
has  never  entirely  ceased  in  Ireland ;  land  area,  in  every  case  of  the  eviction 
that  agrarian  criminals  still  elude  jus-  of  a  yeariv  tenant,  and  thns  that  it 
tioe  too  frequentiy:  and  that  they  shouldfalf  entirely  on  the  party  thus 
still  obtain  a  synapatny^from  the  lower  offending.  This,  in  our  judgment, 
Irish  nation  which  is  never  extended  would  operate  as  some  control  upon 
to  other  ^ds  of  guilt  Now,  we  ad-  a  kind  of  conduct  which,  if  consistent 
mit  that  no  human  efibrts  can  quickly  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  is  never- 
create  that  moral  change  in  the  ideas  theless  morally  censurable,  and  has 
andfedinssof  tiie  poorer  classes  in  iinquestionably  excited  Ribbon  retalia- 
Ireland  wmch  alone  can  thoroughly  tion.  A^ain,  instances  have  not  been 
alter  this  state  of  tMngs,  but  per-  wanting  m  which  Irish  landlords  have 
haps  something  in  that  (urection  may  annually  served  their  tenants  with 
be  dBTected.  We  believe  that  agrarian  notices  to  quit,  with  a  view  of  con- 
crime  would  be  more  frequentiy  dis-  fiscating  their  crops  by  an  ejectment, 
covered  if  the  detective  force  of  Ire-  if  that  crop  should  happen  to  be  of 
land  were  made  more  efficient,  if  the  higher  value  than  usual;  and  we  can 
bench  of  stipendiary  magistrates  were  readily  understand  the  indignation 
improved,  and  if  the  ooAstabulai]y  such  conduct  creates,  and  how  natu- 
were  moved  more  frequently  in  thdr  rally  it  causes  a  vindictive  feeling, 
stations.  If  a  common  juiy,  selected  To  meet  this  evil — ^which  we  assert  is 
firom  the  county  where  an  agrarian  not  uncommon — we  propose  that  every 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  yearly  tenant  in  Ireland,  who  shall 
shall  decline  to  convict,  in  a  case  where  have  fairly  paid  up  his  rent,  shall, 
ffuilt  shall  be  certified  as  evident  in  although  he  may  have  received  a 
the  opinion  of  the  presiding  judge,  notice  to  quit,  be  entitled  to  any 
we  would  not  object  to  the  striking  crops  he  may  have  sown  in  his  land 
their  names  off  the  jury  panel,  and  to  be/ore  or  after  the  service  of  such 
the  changing  the  venue  to  the  city  of  notice ;  and  we  believe  that  such  a 
Dublin.  Nor  do  we  object  to  the  measure  would  be  really  beneficial 
practice  of  assessing  an  extra  police  Finally,  we  are  dirooeed  to  advocate 
rate  on  a  disterict  where  a  crime  of  a  reform,  contained,  we  think,  in  one 
this  character  has  taken  place,  though  of  OhanoeUor  Napier's  Land  Bills, 
we  doubt  if  it  has  been  productive  of  namely,  to  restrict  the  right  of  dis- 
much  good,  and,  as  now  existing,  it  is  training  on  the  part  of  landlords^a 
often  a  source  of  ii^ustice,  involving  right  which  is  seldom  of  much  prac- 
persons,  perhaps  innocent,  who  have  tical  use,  and  yet  has  occasioned  most 
no  means  of  redress.  angry  disputes—]^  requiring  that  no- 
Bot  we  think  that  two  or  three  tice  should  previously  be  given  to  a 
measures  mightstill  be  devised,  which,  magistrate  of  the  intended  exercise  of 
'  without  iiyoring  any  ri^ht  of  property,  the  right,  and  that  it  should  be  exer- 
or  at  all  mtertering  with  reasonable  cised  only  under  his  warrant  No  doubt, 
men^  might  check  and  counteract  some  such  measures  as  these  are  merely  pai- 
species  of  oppression  which  are  the  liativesas  r^ardsRibbonismimd  am- 
cause  of  Bibbonismand  agrariancrime.  rian  crime ;  out,  as  they  would  tend  to 
For  exami^le,  it  has  been  the  practice  allay  angry  feelings  in  the  relation  of 
of  some  Insh  landlords  to  depopulate  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  we 
whole  districts  in  a  summary  manner,  think  they  would  have  a  salutary 
and  to  drive  the  cottiers,  thus  dis-  effect,  and  certainly  are  in  a  right 
persed,  to  the  union  workhouses,  direction.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
Admitting  that  the  gradual  consoli-  are  really  acquainted  with  the  subject 
dation  of  farms  in  Ireland  is  now  an  will  best  excuse  their  apparent  ineffi- 
econcmiic  advantage,  we  think  this  ciency — they  know  how  difficult  it  is 
mode  of  accomplishing  it  should  not  to  reduce  the  evil  in  question,  with- 
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oat  shaking  the  entire  institution  of  tenancies  into  perpetual  interests,  sab- 
private  property  and  personal  rights,  ject  only  to  a  quit^rent  payable  to  the 
and  thus  committing  evils  of  a  worse  landlord ;  or  as  that  contended  for  by 
description.  the  Tenant  Lea^e,  namely,  to  give 

These  views  upon  Ribbonism  and  the  Irish  tenant,  mdependently  of  con- 
agrarian  crime  have  anticipated,  to  tract,  a  mortgage  upon  his  holding  in 
some  extent,  our  observations  upon  respect  of  the  ^mue  of  his  "  improve- 
the  requirements  of  Ireland  in  the  menta"  Such  wild  schemes,  m  our 
present  relation  of  her  landed  classes  judgment  would  never  have  been  jus- 
to  each  other.  But  a  few  years  ago,  tified,  and  at  present  there  is  no  occa- 
that  relation  was  of  a  most  unsatis-  sion  even  for  discussinj^  them.  And 
factory  kind,  exemplifying  the  evils  yet,  as  some  traces  of  the  old  evfls 
arising  from  the  conflict  of  race  and  remain  in  the  landed  system  of  Ire- 
faith,  and  from  the  pressure  of  a  ruin-  land,  they  still  require  serious  attea- 
ous  economic  system,  which  caused  tion ;  and  we  think  that  legislation 
the  rent  of  land  to  be  raised  unnatu-  may  to  some  extent  abridge  or  miti- 
raJly,  exposed  the  Irish  tenantry  to  gate  them.  In  order  to  enable  the 
the  effecte  of  a  destructive  competi-  Irish  tenant  who  is  unprotected  by  a 
tioiL  and  too  often  enabled  the  Irish  contract  in  this  respect  to  appropriate 
landlord  to  confiscate  his  tenanto'  im-  to  himself,  as  mucn  as  is  reasonable, 
provements.  This  state  of  things  is  the  improvemente  he  may  have  given 
thus  described  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  to  the  soil,  we  should  like  to  see  the 
Mill,  and  we  do  not  think  his  descrip-  common  law  aa  regards  emblemente 
tion  exaggerated :—  and  tenants'  fixtures  satisfactorily  es- 

"  Almost  alone  amongst  mankind,  the  tablished  upon  the  principle  that  the 

Irish  cottier  if  in  this  condition,  that  he  tenant  should  have  a  right,  mdepeli- 

can  scarcely  be  either  bettor  or  worse  dently  of  any  bargain,  to  remove  in 

off  by  any  act  of  his  own*    If  he  were  specie  from  his  holding  all  suljects 

industrious  or  prudent,  nobodpr  but  his  whatever  that  can  be  removed  with- 

landlord  would  gain;  if  he  w  lazy  or  out  iiguring  the  landlord's  freehold, 

mtempenjte,  it  is  at  his  landlord  s  ex-  A  measure  of  this  kind  would  be  an 

peose.    A  situation  more  devoid  of  mo-  extension  of  the  common  law  in  this 

tives  to  either  self-command  or  labour  j*    ^           v  v  w*»*m*v».  «.w  **»  »*«■« 

imSinationit«dfcamiot  conceive."  direchon,  wodd  ky  down  a  plam  and 

^^  satisfactory  rule,  and,  we  thmk,  would 

Now,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  onl^  be  national  justice.  So,  too^  witii 

social  revolution  of  Ireland  during  the  a  view  of  encouraging  the  granting  of 

last  few  years  has  removed  the  worst  leases  and  the  reduction  of  the  num- 

features  of  this  state  of  things :  it  her  of  yearly  tenancies — a  tenure 

has  tended  to  mitieate  the  hostility  which,  however  well  it  has  worked 

of  race  and  seot,  though  this  curse  in  England,  in  our  opinion  has  been 

has  not  yet  disappearea ;  it  has  re-  ii\jurious  to  all  classes  in  Ireland — ^we 

duoed  the  excessive  competition  for  would  propose  that  the  stamp  duties 

tiie  possession  of  land,  ana  has  plaoed  in  leases  snould  be  lowered  still  fur- 

IrLsh  landlords  and  tenanto  more  tber,  and  the  law  with  respect  to 

nearly  in  their  proper  status  as  free  ejectment  for  nonpavment  of  rent  on 

oontreotors,  an  inference  which  ap-  a  lease,  which  is  still  embarrassed  by 

pears  ftom.  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  a  mase  of  technicalities,  should  ub 

rent  has  not  been  augmented  in  pro-  reformed  and  made  as  simple  as  pos- 

portion  to  the  increase  of  the  national  sible.     We  would  also  recommend 

prosperity.    Henceforward,  it  is  not  such  a  law  as  that  every  notice  to 

probable  that  Irish  farms  will  be  set  quit  to  put  an  end  to  a  yearly  tenancy 

up  to  an  auction  in  which  the  bid-  snould  oe  admissible  in  evidence  only 

dings  will  be  regulated  hy  the  reck-  when  actually  signed  by  the  landlord 

less  offers  of  cottiers,  or  that  Irish  — ^that  no  agent  should   have   the 

landlords  will  often  be  enabled  to  put  power  to  sijp  such  a  notice— «nd,  as 

into  their  pockets  the  resulto  of  the  we  said  before,  that  a  ]f early  tenant 

industry  and  capitel  which  their  ten-  who  should  have  paid  ms  rent  should 

ante  may  have  added  to  the  soil,  in  all  cases  be  held  entitled  to  his 

And,  therefore,  we  now  entirely  r^ect  way-going  crop.    No  doubt,  such  re- 

any  direct  legislative  interference  upon  forms  as  these  would  be  merelv  pal- 

this  question,  such  as  that  advocated  liative,  but  we  think  they  woula  tend 

by  Mr.  Mill,  namely,  to  convert  Irish  to  improve  the  basis  upon  which  the 
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lAndlortU  and  tenants  of  Ireland  now  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'^ 

stand  towards  each  other — that  they  that  "  Every  soul  should  be  subject 

would  do  this  without  infringing  the  to  the  higher  powers,"  and  that  the 

rights  of  property,  and  that  more  Divine  Author  of  our  Christianity 

violent  measures  would  only  make  laid  down  the  rule  to  "  Render  unto 

the  remedy  a  great  deal  worse  than  Caosar  the  things  that  ai-e  Csesar's, 

the  disease.  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 

But,  after  alL  the  ultimate  refer-  His."    When  Irish  tenants  complain 

mation  of  any  oi  the  evils  which  stiU  that  sometimes  they  are  harshly  used, 

infest  the  Irish  nation,  must  greatly  and  point  to  occasional  instances  or 

depend  on  its  own  conduct  and  tern-  hmdiord  oppression,  should  they  for- 

per.    Sixty  vears  have  passed  since  get  Uiat  connivance  at  agrarian  out- 

Grattan  made  his  touching  appeal  to  rages,  and  that  shrinking  from  brin^j;- 

it — *'  to  mould,  to  multipiy,  to  con-  ing  agrarian  criminals  to  justice,  is 

flolidate  the  resources  or  a  growing  the  means  to  disentitle  them  to  im- 

empire,  be  these  your  barbarous  ac-  perial  qrmpaihies,  and  to  embitter 

oomplishments!"    These  years  have  the  ver^  ills  they  deprecate  T  And 

witnessed  many  remarkable  events  in  when  Irish  labourers,  in  their  yearly 

Irish  history— they  have  been  preg-  mierations.    contrast    the   pleasant 

nant  willi  vast  social  and  pohti<»d  fiekis  of  England,  overflowing  with 

changes— they  have  struck  off  the  rural  wealth,  and  everywhere  calling 

fetters  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Celt,  for  the  industry  of  man,  with  the 

and  have  set  free  the  soil  of  Ireland  barren   and   half-cultivated   wastes 

by  an  economic  emancipation;  and  which  still  in  places  deform  their 

yet,  may  not  the  illustrious  pAtriot's  country,  do  they  ever  think  that 

words  have  still  a  deep  significance  capital  and  inteUigenoe  avoid  a  land 

for  the  various  orders  of  the  Irish  where  life  and  property  are  not  tho- 

people  1    Do  all  Irish  landlords  feel,  roughly  secure  f  Surely,  now  the  time 

even  in  these  days,  that  their  estates  has  come  for  all  classes  of  Irishmen 

aie  not  merely  a  property,  but  a  trust  to  lay  these  reflections  seriously  to 

— ^to  be  administerea  in  their  own  in-  heart— to  remember  that  "the  Statei" 

terests,  no  doubt,  but  also  in  those  of  whatever  its  wisdom  may  acoomplisn, 

their  dependents  and  the  public  1  Do  is  still  impotent  for  social  good  if  not 

all  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  seconded  dv  the  "  People*' — ^that  the 

lead  their  masses  of  electors  to  the  evils  still  the  opprobrium  of  Ireland 

poll,  and  denounce  Irish  landlords  throw  a  stigma  upon  all  her  inhabi- 

and  agents  from  the  altar — ^who  hide  tanta,  and  tnat  that  nation  only  can 

tJie  mysteries  of  agrarian  crime  in  the  be  prosperous  in  which  good  laws 

recesses  of  the  confessional,  and  give  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  its 

the  fearfU  mockery  of  absolution  to  orders 
the  worst  offenders,  bear  in  mind  that 
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ItaIiT  qnivers.    And,  therewith,  a  would  establish  the  great  negative 

tremor  runs  along  the  fibres  of  all  axiom — '*  Italian   unity  has  never 

European  nations^     That  does  not  been)" 

look  as  if  there  were,  indeed,  much  The  question  of ''  opprsBBed  nation- 
force  of  truth  and  justice  in  the  alities" — ^to  use  a  slipshod  phnse^ 
elaborate  and  plausible  denial  of  sufficiently  vulgarised  to  aemana 
Italian  existence,  which,  in  some  recognition — is  oftentimes  one  of 
quarters,  it  is  now  thought  advisable  threatened  disintegration  of  empire, 
to  reiterata  There  be  false  pains  of  Now,  it  is  not  huii  to  understand 
childbirth ;  but  she  that  feels  them,  how  the  maintenance  of  empire  may 
and  hereby  has  alarmed  herself  ana  seem,  even  to  just,  and  liberal,  and 
others  vainly,  may  not  be  said,  for  considerate  minds,  of  paramount  im- 
that,  to  bear  no  living  burden  within  portance,  in  many  cases.  But  it  is 
her.  What  is  the  point  of  those  rather  hard  to  understand  how  mindf^ 
historiGal  disquisitions  whereby  some  claiming  such  attributes,  ^ould  at- 
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tach  a  similar  importance  to  prevent-  BhoemakerSy"  we  may  be  tdd,  ^  dis- 

ing  what  may  be  called  a  reaintegra-  tingnish  carefully,  and  ex  neoeuUaU 

tion  of  empire.  nei,  between  upper  leathers  of  a  bool 

^^  Fraction  is  detestable !"    ^^  Very  and  under.    Italy  is  a  peninsola  well 

sood;  but  is  Fusion  equally  so  r  For-  known  to  be  shaped  bootwise.    Th« 

Old  both,  and  what  remains  except  heel  of  a  boot  is  one  thing,  and  the 

i&iert  continuance)    If  it  be  a  po-  cavity  which  contains  the  toes  an* 

litical  crime  to  disturb  the  process  other,  whereas  in  the  top-boot  the  tops 

which,  in  spite  of  differences  m  race,  are  separate  existenoea    TheAlpedQ 

in   language,   in   creed,  is  welding  not  cut  off  a  straight  line  along  the 

together^  day  b^  day,  manv  nadonali-  north  of  the  peninsula;  but  the  Ap^ 

ties  into  one  imperial  whole,  must  ennines  divide  it  from  north  to  south 

it  not  likewise  be  a  political  crime  to  by  a  hog-backed  ridga    The  Po  runs 

hinder  a  similar  process  which,  by  one  way,  the  Tiber  another.    Genoa 

virtue  <^  the  sameness  in  race,  in  £bu»s  the  Gulf  of  I^rpns,  and  Ab«o«*^ 

language,  in  creed,  is  perfonning  the  isonthe  Adriatia    Under  the  arcades 

same  act  of  weikiing  one  disunited  at  Tunn,  in  December,  ladies  weal 

nationalitjr  into  the  whole,  which,  if  chinchilla  muffs;  whereas,   on  the 

it  never  has  been,  it  ought  to  be  1  Chitya.  at  Naples,  thev  put  up  pink 

Surely  they,  who  with  wise  and  ben&-  parasola    None^  tnerefore,  but  blind 

ficent  sternness,  repress  movemento  enthusiasts,  or  vudonaiy  madmen  will 

for  the  repeal  of  Irish  Union  with  continue  to  assert  tiiat  Italy  has,  or 

England — ^who  wither,  with  an  irony  ever  had,  will  have,  or  ever  could 

not  undeserved,  the  siUy  claim  oi  have  had,  that  preposterous  posses- 

tiie  Scotch  Unicom  to  a  cap  of  main-  sioiij  denied  to  her  by  nature,  and  re- 

tenance,  and  we  know  not  what  other  pudiated  b^  her  sober  well-wishei& 

exclusive  heraldic  absurdities — ^who  the  fantastic  illusion  (^  a  gecgraphical 

do  not  suffer  to  escape  without  good-  unity." 

humoured  ridicule  even  the  haimless  Smously,  we  must  advise    our 

pretensions  of  a  Welsh   Eistedfod,  readers  not  to  surrender  their  judg- 

are  the  very  last  of  all  who  may  with  ment,  on  this  point  at  least^  without 

fiumess  deciy  the  wish  and  the  to*  reference  to  a  map.    The  aavioe  can 

solve  of  Italians  to  create  an  Italy,  scarcely  be   accounted  superfluous. 

To  create  an  Italy  do  we  say  %     Nay,  Why  should   not  the   geographical 

we  do  the  wish  and  the  resolve  alike  unity  of  Italy,  for  practi^  purposes^ 

ii\justice.  There  is  no  need  to  create —  be  impugned  as  eaady  as,  for  instance, 

but  only  need  to  recognise  and  act  its  ethnological  ? 

upon  the  existence  of  that  which,  so  On  the  8th  of  January,  indeed, 

for  as  they  are  concerned,  is  self-  the  Times  was  good  enough  to  sav  of 

created  to  their  hand.  the  Italians  so  much  as  this,  *'  That 

The  insolence  of  the  servant  of  a  they  have  the  essential  elements  of 

monarchy  whose  sovereign  held  Bo-  nationally  in  a  common  extraction^ 

hemia  by  one  tenure,  Hungary  by  common  language  and  common  tra- 

another,  Croatia  by  a  third,  Lombardy  ditions  of  extraoroinaiy  glory,  no  ond 

by  a  fourth,  ana,  perhaps  his  only  can  deny."     But,  by  &e   eleventh 

undisputed  hereditary  lordship,   of  morning  ci  the  same  month,  it  was 

Austna  proper^  by  another  different  perceived  that  the  concession  went 

from  all,  mat  coined  the  phrase,  **  Italy  too  fax,  and  milst  be  qualified.    Ac= 

is  a  mere  geogranhical  expression."  cordingly,  the  world  was,  upon  that 

It  was  sometning  that  he  should  day,  informed  that, 

have  admitted  so  much.    In  truth,  it  •«Bighteen  hundred  years  is  a  k«g 

must  have  struck  him  often,  as  nis  penod  even   in  the  hulory  of  Italy, 

taunt)  so*  freely  bandied  about  by  Wave  after  wave  of  different  families  o^ 

others^  come  back  upon  his  ears,  how  the  great  human  kind  have  advanced, 

great  and  how  fatal  an  admission  the  ^^^  ««>«  <>'  1«  foro^  upon  that  inter- 

words  contained    It  is  no  little  mat-  f  JiS?^!?,^l  *^.^%ii^S^^^ 

ter.that  geographical   existence   of  ""jThl"^  ^^1^^^ 

Tx  \        mvP       •      1.     X  'J.  Ojwhai  was  once  a  iuuum%  even  at  tne 

1^^  ^"^i"  about  It  an  ominous  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  l„^  ^^    ^ 

reality.    We  should  not  be  much  sur-  Yomm  and  haTo  choked  up  Ostkun. 

prised   if  the  TxtMS,   some    mom-  in  Italy's  best  days  her  nationality  was 

ing,  dionld  condescend  to  cut  up  the  never  pure.    Since  then  great  poveri 

notion  in  a  slashing  article.     ''  All  have  nsen  and  have  fallen,  and  there 
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»» tracKtiopg,  far  more  recent  and  more  same,  just  as  they  stand  in  their 

?ST?*!JJ5*'L*^?^.^  '*!?  Empire,  Enghsh  columns,  and  proclaim  them 

S^  2!i?®rZ?^"  /^°l  ^S:  ^?^  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

i*fiS?^SJ?^nI^^^  ^*liout  translation  into  Gaelic,  Erse, 

S  ^.^S^l^^  ^  Welsh-to  say  nothmg  of  Norman 

that  France  and  BuMia  axe   honestly  ivrencn  m  Onannel  Islands— and  let 

detiroas  to  create  a  great  constitutional  ^^^,  differait  result  indicate  in  which 

power,  we  must  go  further;  we  muet  region  difference  of  race  is  yet  most 

betiere  that  tht  fragments  of  races  which  vltaL 

never  yet  were  united  should  now  unite  We  scarcely  think  it  possible  to 

Under  a  distant  and  scarcely  recognised  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  power  of 

Italian  powCT :  and  that  Rome  shoiUd  fogion  owned  by  community  of  speech. 

'*i!^4?Si''ii  i"^''?!'*^  "^^  ^^"^  We  do  not  forget  that  hereup^we 

mle  of  Trannlpine  Gaol.  ^^y  y^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^ie  shadow  of  a 

Really  this  transcendental  ethno-  name,  of  German  unity  thrust  in  our 
logyffoesbevondus.  Pray  what  may  faces  with  derision*  '^  Is  Italian  unity,'* 
ha^e  oeen  the  homogeneous  mass  de-  it  may  be  inquired,  "  a  term  expres- 
8p[gnated  as  **  what  was  once  a  na-  are  of  any  more  probable  realization 
turn  f'  We  presume  the  writer  had  of  what  it  signifies  than  German  Y" 
in  his  mind  the  Roman  people.  But  Are  nottheGerman-speakingmillions, 
the  very  word  '*  Quirites"  tells  a  tale  in  their  separate  and  antagonistic  po- 
of mixed  races;  and  we  have  strangely  litical  existences^  living  <&aproo&  of 
misread  that  ^  livy*'  of  **  our  boy-  the  notion  that  xadtj  of  laoffnage' 
hoodL"  to  which  the  journalist  refers  tends  to  cement  miity  of  national  life  % 
us,  if  his  account  of  the  Italy  of  classic  Now  to  the  objection  there  are 
days  is  to  justifV  the  notion,  that  its  several  obvious  and  sufficient  answera, 
people  were  of  closer  kin  ana  of  breed  drawn  from  considerations  of  race,  of 
more  thoroughly  amalgamated  than  creed,  of  neighbourhood  or  distance, 
the  wouldbe  Italian  people  of  this  of  date  as  to  civilisation,  and  the  like, 
nhieteenth  centurjr.  we  make  no  But  did  time  and  space,  and  the  scope 
doubt  that  it  is  fair  enough  to  cou-  of  our  intention  in  writing  these  lines 
sider  the  Latin-speaking  people  of  the  allow,  we  should  not  be  disinclined  to 
Peninsula  as  constituting  a  nation  show  how  superficial  an  acquaintance 
when  Livy  wrote ;  but  that  can  only  they  manifest  with  the  tinffuistic 
be  allowed,  so  &r  as  homogeneous  questions  of  social  and  politicfQ  Ger- 
ori^  is  concerned,  upon  grounds  many,  who  should  seek  to  estabtish  a 
which  must  compel  us  to  admit  the  parallel  in  this  matter  between  that 
present  existence  as  "a  nation"  in  geographical  expression  and  this  of 
this  respect,  of  the  Italian-speaking  Italy.  And  in  order  so  to  do  we  should 
people  of  our  own  day.  quote  no   statistics  concerning  the 

Ii  Italy  be  not  ethnolo^^cally  **  a  number  of  men  contained  within  the 
tation,"  what,  theiL  is  Great  Britain?  bosom  of  the  i^reat  fatherlan(£  who 
Hard,  indeed,  would  be  the  task  to  ^eak  Wendish,  Polish,  olave, 
prove  that  Pictand  Scot,  and  British  Krainsch,  Croat,  Rouman,  Magw, 
or  Hibernian  Celt,  and  Angle,  and  and  numerous  other  tongues,  i^e 
Saxon,  and  Dane,  and  Norseman,  and  should  be  content  to  give  a  little 
Gallo-l^orman  hiEid  fused  into  one  closer  consideration  than  isoften  given 
man-metal  more  same  and  similar  to  the  barrier  which  the  existence  of 
than  those  **  frwnents  of  races  never  Platt-deutsch  dialects  and  of  a  Platt- 
yet  united,"  wmch  dwell  from  the  deutsch  literature  opposes  to  free  so- 
southern  foot  oftne  Alps  to  the  Straits  cial  and  intellectual  intercourse  be- 
of  Messina^  and  speak  the  "  Langue  tween  the  speakera  of,  the  so-called 
de  SL"  same  Teutonic  tongue.    There  are 

Translate  these  newspaper  articles,  some  chapters,  in  one  of  Mr.  Laing^s 

which  deny  their  nationahtv,  into  the  shrewd  and  thoughtful  books  of  travel. 

o<nnmon  mother  tongue  of  the  Ita-  that  are  well  worthy  of  the  perusal 

Hans,  and  read  them  on  every  market  and  attention  of  anv  one  who  should 

piasza  from  Dome  D'Ossola  to  Reggio,  desire  to  be  certified  on  this  matter. 

thev  will  be  underatood,  and,  we  may  To  say  that  dialects  exist  in  Italy 

ado,  execrated  everywhere  alike,  not  would  be  no  more  than  to  say  the 

only  by  men  of  education,  but  by  same  of  England  proper,  England 

peasants  and  mechanicB.    Toke  the  from  Carlisle  to  Oiuiterbuiy.    Mere 
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provmcialiBms,  in  familiar  idiom  and  .  That  the  general  complexion  of 
accent,  do  not  affect  the  main  con-  Italian  thought  and  feeling  is  a  sub- 
sideration.  Which  consideration  is,  stantial  unity— that  there  does  exiflt 
that  this  non-existent  nation  de-  a  current  of  Italian  sentiment  and 
nounces  its  oppressors,  and  pra^rs  for  qrmi)athy,  having  an^^ppreciable  unl* 
its  liberation,  utters  its  long  wad  and  formity  of  flow  —  that  tiie  several 
rouses  its  feverish  indignation,  re-  States  of  Italy^  even  in  their  present 
counts  its  past  glories,  and  deplores  condition,  are  members  of  a  body 
its  present  aegraoation,  in  the  accents  bound  together,  not  by  artificial  links 
of  one  same  noble  thoueh  tender  of  some  conventional  and  nearly  fic- 
human  speech,  no  less  intelRgible  and  titious  arrangement,  but  by  the  rand- 
dear  to  the  patricians  of  its  ancient  fications  of  a  livins  nervous  system : 
house&  than  to  the  craftsmen  of  its  these  are  Austrian  doctrinesamiredlyy 
matchlesB  cities,  to  the  tiller  of  its  no  less  than  Sardinian— no  less  evea 
fertile  plains  than  to  the  herdsmen  of  than  Maezinian.  The  foreign  despot 
its  mountain  ridges.  no  less  than  the  Italian  constitutional 
But  to  come  now  to  matters  histori-  prince,  no  less  than  the  domestic  ex* 
caL  Is  it  not  something  like  an  in-  ued  demagogue,  has  laid  them  down, 
suit  totheunderstandinffof  its  readers  enforced,  and  illustrated  them.  Upon 
that  the  Times  should  venture  to  whatother  conceivable  hypothesis  did 
write  thus  ?  the  Austrians  lay  the  solid  basis — for 

"We  cannot  .but  our  eye  against  the  ilrnr^ffi,^^^^^ 

lessons  of  history,  and  it  is  simply  a  fact  the  pi^nt  BourboM  of  Naplw  have 

-however  strange  it  may  iq>p^-that  ^^}  the  noisonae  dungeon  of  their 

ae  Ita^  mmf  talked  about  has  neyer  hsd  modem  tyrahnyY 

an  existence  yet."  Was  it  not  m  virtue  of  the  axiom* 

atic  nature  of  such  projsositions  that 

By  what  right  is  an  archsoological  Austrian  invasion — for  it  was  no  less 

sense,  erroneous  or  otherwise,  to  be  — suppressed,  some  ten  years  ago,  i^e 

fastened  upon  the  intention  of  Eng-  development  of  internal  reform  in 

lishmen,  when  they  talk  about  Ita^  Tuscany  1    What  other  pretext^  be-; 

in  our  oayl    We  take  it  that  *'the  side  the  existence  of  such  undemable 

Italy  now  talked  about"  is  neither  truths,  is  alleged  for  Austrian  occu- 

that  of  classic  nor  of  mediaeval  times,  pation  of  the  Papal  Romagna  at  this 

nor  of  the  War  of  Succession,  nor  veiy  moment? 

of  the  French  revolutionary  wars.  We   are   not   debating   now  the 

nor  of  the  Treaties  of  1815,  no !  nor  abstract  question  of  the  right  by 

even  of  1848.   "The  Italy  now  talked  which  Austria  may  hold  the  Lom- 

about"  is  a  much  more  actual,  immi-  bardo-Yenetian  provinces;  but  simply 

nent,  urgent  reality.    The  accident  protesting  against  the  unscruptdou4 

which  makes  a  Lombard  insurrection  recklessness  which  seeks  to  prop  up 

wear  the  appearance  of  a  provincial  that  ri^t,  collaterally,  by  arguments 

resistance  to  an  imperial  rule,  ought  of  which  the  pith  and  manx>w  is  a 

not,  as  we  have  indicated  alreiEuiy.  to  flagrant  contradiction  to  all  the  i>rin- 

blittd  observant  eyes  to  the  real  cna-  ciples  of  action  avowed  by  Austria  in 

racter  of  the  Italian  political  tenden-  her  dealings  with  all  parts  of  Italy.' 

des  of  our  own  day.    We  venture  to  We  are  not  concerned  to  apologise 

repeat  our  phrase,  those  tendencies  for  the  French  occupation  oi  Rome; 

are  towards  redintegration,  not  to-  but  it  is  disingenuous  to  put  it  for 

wards  disintegration,  bv  any  means  judgment  upon  the  same  footing  aa 

whatever.  Mazzini  and  Victor  Emma-  the  Auslxian  occupation  of  the  Bo- 

nuel  are  both  fusionists,  not  fraction-  magna.    The  French  are  in  Rome  to 

istSy  however  widely  otherwise  their  keep  the  Pope  there,  the  AustriaDa 

aims  and  their  methods  may  differ  in  in  Romagna  to  keep  themselves  in 

kind  oir  in  degree.  Lombardy.    The  one  occupation  is  an 

They  assert  by  word ;  and,  accord-  attempt  towards  a  practical  solution 

ing  to  their  several  notions  of  action,  of  that  most  intricate  and  complicated 

are  seemingly  wishful  to  assert  by  problem,  the  maintenance  of  the  temr 

deed,  that  "vnuch  the  Austrians  also  by  poral  sovereijgnty  of  the  i>retended 

deeds  assert^  ener^eticaU^r  too,  spite  nead  of  a  spiritual  associatioiL    We 

of  denial  or  qualincation  in  word  of  need  hardly  sa;^  what  we  think  of  the 

the  same  assertioiL  worth  and  wisdom  of  that  illogical 
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tiHempt  at  a  solution  which  is  im-  occurred  tojustify  this  sudden  change 
poasihla  The  other  occupation  is  a  of  tone  and  expression  towards  a  power 
imich  simpler  affair,  being  one  of  mi-  which,  if  small,  was  not  disdained  as 
htaijf  outposts  for  the  protection  of  helper  in  a  time  of  need  ? 
,  foreign  garrisons  camping  in  a  portion  Has  Victor  Emmanuel  announced 
I  of  a  country  whose  population  abhcnr  his  intention  to  be  satisfied  with  none 
I  the  dominion  they  uphold.  To  deny  other  such  reUef  to  the  present  wants 
that  there  are  many  Italians  who  and  woes  of  sympathetic  Italian  popu- 
i  desire  to  see  the  Pope  kept  at  Rome  lations  than  buch  as  should,  perforce, 
I  and  maintained  there  in  authority,  is  unite  them  under  his  crown  ?  Has  he 
to  state  a  manifest  absurdity.  To  so  much  as  intimated  a  desire  to  add 
assert  that  there  are  any  Italians  who  one  man,  against  his  own  free  will,  to 
(  wish  to  see  the  Austrians  on  the  south  the  subjects  of  his  constitutional  rule  1 
side  of  the  Alps  on  anv  pretext,  is  to  It  may  be  very  well  for  the  IHmes, 
state  a  more  glaring  a bsiu-dity  stUL  through  the  medium  of  its  Paris  corre- 
The  Anstrians  are  in  Italy  as  ene-  spondent,  to  upbraid  the  King  of  Sar- 
mies.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  child-  cQnia,  as  it  did  on  the  13th  of  Januarv, 
ishness  of  affecting  to  question  this,  with  holding  Genoa  by  the  same  title 
They  may  be  there  as  enemies  less  by  as  that  which  conferred  upon  the 
their  own  fault  than  by  the  force  of  Austrian  Emperor  the  Lombardo- 
cinmmstanccs  unforeseen  and  uncon-  Venetian  kingdom.  But  we  demand  to 
trollable  :  that  is  another  matter  alto-  know  what  is  the  practical  purpose  of 
gether.  telling  us  in  1 859, ''  it  is  matter  ofhu- 
We  verily  believe  that  it  woidd  be  tm^y  that  the  cession  of  Grenoa  to  Sar- 
hard  for  a  good  Austrian  Government  dinia  was  efi'ected  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
to  be  tolerable  there;  but,  wc  pre-  remonstrances  of  the  Genoese?"  In 
sume,  we  need  not  waste  ink  and  all  that  regards  political  freedom  and 
paper  to  prove  that  whatever  chance  uutrammeUed  national  development 
Austrian  government  might  once  have  there  is  almost  as  much  difference  be* 
had  of  commending  itself  as  good  to  tween  the  Sardinia  of  to-day  and 
Italian  sympathies  and  intelligence,  that  of  1815,  or  even  of  1845,  as  be- 
lts own  abuses,  and,  fiu*  more,  its  tween  Parliamentary  Britain  under  the 
maintenance  of  extraneous  abuses,  and  Tudors  and  under  Queen  Victoria, 
consistent  opposition  to  the  political  That  country,  which  was  the  strong- 
improvement  of  non-Austrian  Italy,  hold  of  absolutism,  civil  and  eccleai- 
havelong  since  destroyed  every  vestige  astical,  at  the  close  of  the  old  Revo- 
of  such  a  chance.  Then  follows  the  lutionary  war,  had  become  the  ram- 
question — **  How  far  does  this  state  parted  home  of  rational  liberty  in  the 
of  things  justify  an  attack  upon  the  Mediterranean,  before  the  close  of  the 
Austrian  bv  constitutional  Sardinia  ?"  Crimean. 

Let  us,  at  least,  wait  till  such  an  at-  Is  this  to  count  for  nothing  in  the 
tack  is  made  to  frame  an  answer.  Let  comparative  estimate  between  Sar- 
UB  not  be  hasty  in  prejudging  the  dinian  nde  and  Austrian  1 
question,  and  that  in  a  sense  hostile  A  reference  to  the  files  of  the  lead- 
to  the  health}[  impulse  of  freemen,  ing  journal  during  the  period  of  the 
No  man  questioned,  that  we  can  re-  Russian  war,  and  of  the  ensuing  Eu- 
member,  the  assurances  of  Monsieur  ropean  negotiations,  would  not  fail  to 
de  Cayour,  at  the  Peace  conferences  show  in  its  columns,  articles  which 
of  Paris,  concerning  the  strain  kept  by  would  form  of  themselves  a  sufficient 
the  condition  of  the  Italian  peninsula  and  true  refutation  of  the  reproaches 
upon  the  resources  of  the  State  he  re-  now  so  broadly  insinuated  against  the 
presented — ^itself  avowedly  the  repre-  Piedmontese  monarchy.  Therein  it 
seniative  of  every  wiser  and  more  ju-  was  said  tnily,  that  the  real  centre  of 
dicions  Italian  aspiration  for  liberty,  Italy,  its  living  heart  and  head,  had 
reform,  and  progress.  What  is  tms  been  transferred  long  since  from 
indec'ent  haste  to  cast  reflections  upon  Rome  to  Turin.  And  we  will  ask  by 
the  honesty  of  purpose  and  soundness  what  means  was  the  transfer  efi'ected  9 
ofjudgment  of  a  State  which,  for  some  By  fraud  or  violence,  by  oppression 
ten  years,  we  have  pointed  out  as  a  or  intrigue  1  The  very  statement  of 
model  of  good  sense  and  moderation  such  a  question  is  preposterous.  Is 
to  all  strnggUn^  aspirants  after  a  freer  it  not  a  simple  faet^  that  throughout 
and  fuller  national  life  ?    What  has  Italy    no    sound   and    independent 
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thinker,   no   conBci^tiouB  and  en-  a^J^^B^^i^^of  I^l^^<^^>  ^^^^3^^ 

lightened  politician,  we  had  almost  that   of  the  wisdom  wherewith  a 

written  also,  no  fearless,  upright,  en-  youns   constitutional    Italian   state 

lightened  jurisconsult,  can  find  a  safe  may  be  forming  entangling  alliances 

home  elsewhere  than  under  shelter  with  two  mighty  despotisms  as  against 

of  those  snowy  heights  which  look  a  third.    What  we  have  desired  to 

down  on  the  capital  of  the  sub-al-  do,    was    to    protest  unequivocally 

pine  kingdom  ?  against  the  insolence  and  injustice, 

Liberty  of  thouehtand  of  expression  not  to  say  the  ingratitude,  wmch  are 

exist  there  alone  for  Italy.    In  Paris,  creeping  into  the  tone  of  one  part  of 

to  the  shame  of  France  before  Eu-  the  British  press,  when  treating  of  the 

rope,  a  Montalembert  is  condemned  to  present  crisis  in  Italy, 

fine  and  imprisonment  for  his  eloquent  We  may  have  our  reasons  for  sus- 

and  indignant  tribute  to  the  glory  of  pNecting  the  tendency  of  a  Grallo-Rus- 

free  institutions.  That  is  bad  enough,  siaa  ^ance  in  so  far  as  our  own 

we  allow ;  but  in  Naples  he  could  not  British  interests  are  concerned.    We 

even  have  procured  the  printing  and  may  have  reasons,  no  less  valid,  for 

publication  of  his  famous  protest,  had  misdoubting  its  influence  in  favour  of 

ne  been  a  Neapolitan.     We  scorn,  as  a  genuine  development  of  Italian  free- 

well  we  may,  the  petty  persecutions  of  dom.    But  to  let  such  doubts  and 

the  Protestant  schoolmafiters,  by  Pr^-  suspicions  sour  or  sear  our  sympathies 

fets,  In  the  south-eastern  French  de-  witn  so  noble  a  cause,  would  be  mean 

partments ;   but  have  we  forgott^i  and  base,  and  could  hardly  escape  all 

what  are  for  Italians,  even  in  Tuscany,  imputation  of  political  cowardice.  To 

the  penalties  of  mere  Bible-reading  i  state  those  doubts  and  suspicions  to 

Parma,  Modena,  Massa  Carrara  are  the  Italian  nation,  mav,  indeed,  be 

but  appjendices  and  caricatures  at  the  the  part  of  a  true  well-wisher  and 

same  time  of  the  Austro-Lombard  friend.    If  thej  be  well-founded,  it  is 

government    It  would  only  remain  rendering  service  to  the  Italian  cause 

to  complete  the  tale  of  existent  Italian  to  substantiate  them.    But  this  is 

sovereignties  that  we  should  name  not  to  be  done  bv  making  English 

the  Pope.    We  presume  it  is  hardly  newspaperswriteoi  Italy  and  ItaOans 

necessary  to  argue  that  there  is  no-  in  such  terms   aa   might  befit  the 

thing  monstrous  in  the  notion  that  scribes  of  an  Austrian  government 

the  aspirations  of  the  friends  of  free-  gazette ;  nor  are  the  Italian  people 

(lorn  m  Italy  should  refuse  to  set  ukely  to  be  convinced  of  their  error 

Romewards?  in  accepting   the   preferred  aid  of 

As  our  readers  will  have  seen,  we  despots,  by  writers  of  a  free  press, 

have  not  in  these  lines  attempted  to  who.   with   supercilious    arroganoe, 

discuss  the  question  of  Louis  Napo-  shall  aflfect  to  aeny  the  existence,  in 

leon's  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  any  sense,  of  an  Italian  nationality. 


LOVB-LOBE. 
BY  AN  BU>BBLT  aBNTLBMAJl, 

The  popularity  of  U.  Michelet's  book,  family.  He  has  grouped  the  details 
L^  Amour  J  with  our  lively  neighboura  of  French  history  into  a  gigantic  work 
is,  by  all  accounts,  something  unpre-  of  twenty  volumes.  He  has  ^ven  us 
cedented.  The  man,  the  subject,  and  an  admirable  and  laborious  picture  of 
the  writing,  would  any  one  of  them  Luther.  And  latterly  he  has  deline- 
singly  produce,  and  will,  therefore,  ated  the  world  of  birds  and  of  insects 
collectively  accoimt  for  the  sale  of  an  with  a  brilliant  pencil,  fresh  from  the 
enormous  impression.  M.  Michelet  veiy  efferent  classifications  involved 
is  a  writer  whose  versatility  is  equal  in  a  Precis  of  Modem  History.  Henri 
to  his  eloquence.  He  has  attempted  Heine  could  only  find  an  approximate 
Aristotle,  and  bearded  Jesuitism  in  term  for  this  subtle,  minute,  and  dis- 
favour of  the  woman  and  of  the  curdve  genius,  in  saying  that  he  pos- 
■  ■■    '      ■     -■  ■■           .        ■         ,    -■  ■ ,  ■   ■                ■  ■        .    - 

«/»  MichekL    L* Amour,  Paris:  Librairie  de  M.  Hachette.  Bae  FtefTe-Sarradn. 
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sessed  the  nature  of  a  Hindoo.  M.  toilB ;  the  solitary  of  Port-Royal 
Etnile  Mont^^t  has  happily  com-  writing  his  Frovinciales,  and  prejMir- 
pared  the  critical  attempt  to  arrest  ing  slowly  his  Pensees  to  form  ma- 
and  analyze  his  imagination  with  the  terials  for  the  great  work  of  his  life  ; 
German  Knight's  pursuit  of  Undine,  was  in  youth  a  genuine  Frenchman. 
She  ^ttere  hke  a  pointed  flame.  She  "  This  singular  work,"  exclaims  the 
tumhies  like  a  torrent  from  the  steep.  Plato  of  France,  "  contains  precepts 
She  broods  like  a  mist  upon  the  upon  the  art  of  love,  diflFerent,  it  is 
mountain  side,  or  hangs  like  a  violet  true,  from  those  of  Ovid,  but  whose 
cloud  over  the  peak.  We  pursue  the  very  d^licatesse  expresses  no  ordinary 
vision,  but  just  as  we  seem  to  reach  experience."*  M.  Michelet  is  the  last 
it,  panting  and  exhausted,  a  musical  great  French  writer  who  yields  to 
sign  undulates  upon  the  air,  and  we  the  soft  necessity,  which  all  poets 
see  the  fay,  with  her  golden  tresses,  since  Petrarch  have  acknowledged,  but 
sobbing  upon  an  islet  m  the  stream,  which  has  generally  been  repudiated 
Such  is  this  extraordinary  imagination,  by  the  sterner  genius  of  pjrose.  When 
coloured  like  an  evening  cloud,  lumin-  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  writes  d  mono- 
ous  as  a  bee  caught  m  the  golden  graph  on  the  jyetits  soins,  or  Mr. 
flood  of  sunset  rolling  imder  the  Sewell  on  the  poetry  of  nccoticJhe- 
forest  arches,  musical  as  the  chant  of  meiits^  or  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  physi- 
a  bird,  soft,  and  swift,  and  incessant  cal  aspect*  of  crinoline,  or  Dr.  M^Neile 
as  the  gliding  of  waters,  but  fay-like,  on  lactation  in  its  bearingB  upon 
Tmsubstantial,  and  intangible  to  the  conjugal  tenderness,  we  shall  have 
gross  touch  of  the  logical  intellect  some  means  of  comparison,  but  not 
But  if  the  writer  be  so  attractive,  till  then.  To  the  man  and  the  subject, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  fascination  and  to  the  subject  in  relation  to  the 
of  his  theme  ?  No  man  can  pro-  man,  we  must  further  add  the  extra- 
phecy  when,  where,  or  how  a  French-  ordinary  attraction  of  the  style.  Such 
man  will  break  out  upon  la  belle  fine  strokes  of  subtlety,  such  infinite 
pcusion.  No  gravity,  no  apparent  un-  address,  and  super-masculine  pene- 
congenialityofsentiments  or  pursuits,  tration  were  never  conveyed  in  such 
appears  to  exempt  the  writers  of  burning  whispers  and  inarticulate 
France  from  the  aelicate  task.  His-  pan  tings,  such  piercing  tones  of  wrong 
tory  softens  and  trembles  in  the  soft  and  sorrow,  such  coloured  and  scented 
rhetoric  of  a  ladv^s  eye.  Metaphysics  periods,  of  which  every  comma  is  a 
descends  from  the  Absolute  and  Un-  rose,  and  every  full  stop  an  embrace, 
conditional  to  go«sip  in  the  boudoir.  AJs  an  elderly  gentleman  we  have 
The  rigid  and  positive  spirit  of  mathe-  but  one  difficulty.  Though  this  book 
matics,  applied  to  histoiy,  to  philoso-  is  written  in  the  interest  of  genuine 
phy,  to  religion,  with  a  relentless  morality,  and  to  help  towards  swelling 
hammer,  which  would  seem  to  anni-  the  yearly-diminishing  figures  which 
hilate  every  darling  of  the  human  express  the  marriages  of  France  ; 
fancy,  ends  with  M.  Comte,  in  deifying  though  it  aspires — and  with  perfect 
the  feminine  nature.  The  pale  and  sincerity — ^to  aid  in  the  restoration  of 
sceptic  Pascal,  terrified  by  the  silence  French  family-life  by  healing  the  dis- 
of  the  infinite  spaces,  leaves  behind  eased  root  of  conjugal  love ;  it  is  one 
him  an  analysis  of  love.  M.  Cousin  which  Ikidish  ladies  will  not  venture 
is  pursuing  his  labours  among  the  to  read.  How  shall  we  describe  it  ? 
manuscript*,  which  refer  to  Pascal,  in  It  is  a  voice  chanting  a  love-8i3ng  in 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Germain-des-Prds.  an  anatomical  museum.  It  is  Petrarch, 
An  important  discovery  is  announced,  turned  into  a  French  doctor,  taking 
The  tint  philosopher  of  France  is  in  Laura  as  a  subject  for  a  demonstration 
a  delirium  of  excitementand  Paris  to  his  pupils,  ever  and  anon  forgetting 
palpitates  with  delight.  What  is  the  the  obstetric  art  and  bursting  out  with 
subject  of  these  precious  pages  ? —  snatches  of  an  impassioned  sonnet 
Love.  Yes,  love  !  and  not  divine  Its  coarser  elements  are,  however,  so 
love,  but  human  love.  The  man  of  interpenetrated  with  fine  and  pro- 
science,  wasting  himself  in  immortal  founa  sentiments — the  morality  is  so 


*  See  this  curioas  literary  epiBode  in  M.  Coasin*s  admirable  Etudes  sur  PaMcal, 
5th  edition,  pp.  475-601, 
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delicately  tinted'-tbetboughtesoori-  taken  from  sucb  different  epberes, 
ginal  and  ingenious— that  we  shall  be  that  it  is  diffic^t  to  adopt  any  co- 
conferring  a  favour  upon  our  readers,  herent  plan  for  forming  an  articulate 
if  we  are  able  to  give  them  a  flavour  judgment  upon  their  contents  as  a 
of  the  richness  of  the  work,  b^  sepa-  whole.  There  are  three  several  ele- 
rating  the  precious  from  the  vile — by  ments  of  thought  which  might  jKm- 
defecating  it  of  its  dregs,  and  present-  sibly  be  disentangled — the  poetic,  the 
ingonly  its  quintessence  and  aroma,  casuistic,  and  the phvsiologicaL  The 
The  moral  emancipation  of  society  husband  as  lover^  Abigail,  cook,  doc- 
by  love^  pure  and  true — by  conjugal  tor,  and  ghost,  might  suj^y  a  tnread 
love,  orbing  from  the  passionate  but  of  connexion.  But  to  present  such  a 
slender  circle  of  the  hymeneal  into  the  dry  analysis  would  be  an  iivjustice.  It 
fullj  calm,  silver  splendour  of  serene  would  be  like  exhibiting  a  few  hand- 
ooiqugal  affection,  and  onlv  ocauiring  f uls  of  clay  and  heather  as  a  specimen 
radiance  from  all  clouds  of  trial,  sick-  of  some  hill  tliat  charms  us  by  its 
neas,  and  sorrow— is  the  complete  violet  tints  and  silver  mystery  of  ha^e. 
title,  at  least  the  end  and  import,  of  It  would  be  like  pocketing  a  piece  of 
.  V Amour,  The  perception  of  tne  need  wire  and  pronouncing  that  it  was  the 
of  such  an  essay  is  founded  upon  the  harmonv  that  had  thrilled  our  spirits 
admission  of  certain  preliminary  pro-  — ^like  nolcUng  out  some  colourless 
IKwitions.  Luve  has  for  hundi^us  of  drops  in  a  bottle^  and  affirming  that 
years  been  the  theme  of  the  dramatist,  here  was  the  rejoicing  river,  whose 
the  poet,  and  the  novelist  It  has  speed  and  music  had  mingled  with 
occupied  too  much,  not  too  little,  space  our  eivjovment  of  some  broad  land- 
in  these  representations  of  Fancy,  be-  scape.  Without  any  attempt  at  a  re- 
oause  it  has  dwarfed  and  dwindled  gular  analysis,  we  shall  simply  indi- 
down  other  and  more  masculine  pas-  cate  the  leading  points  which  appear 
uions.  ^  But)  then,  love  is  a  complex  to  us  to  be  meritorious  or  defective, 
word,  including  many  moinenta,  and  and  illustrate  our  statements  by  suffi- 
inv(^ving  a  continuous  series  of  mani-  cient  extracts, 
festations.  Thus  there  has  been  a  I.  The  leading  aversion  of  M.  Mi  che- 
kind  of  equivocation.  It  has  been  the  let*s  mind  and  heart  is  one  which  does 
universal  fallacy  to  apply  to  nascent  him  honour — ^the  aversion  from  poly- 
what  only  belongs  to  mature  and  ado-  eamy.  Monogamy,  from  his  phvdo- 
led<!eut  love  :  to  predicate  of  the  fouu-  logical  point  of  view,  is  sometniiig 
tain  the  qualities  which  are  the  gloiy  more  than  a  sublime  restriction,  hal- 
ofthebroiidening  river.  Love  proper  lowed  by  the  sanctions  of  civic  law 
is  not  merely  the  sweet,  blind  instinct  and  by  the  benedictions  of  Uie  Church, 
of  magical  attraction.  "If  love  be  It  is  anterior  to  the  Revelation  written 
nothing  but  a  crisis,  one  may  as  well  in  tables  of  stone.  It  is  engraved  typi- 
define  the  Loire  to  oe  nothing  but  an  cally  and  rudimentallv  in  the  law  of 
inundation.''  Previous  writers,  then,  the  extended  and  duraole  character  of 
as  well  as  the  common  usage  of  Ian-  the  primary  act  of  fecundation,  which 
ffuages,  have  been  contented  to  take  is  exhibited  in  the  female  upon  every 
love  by  its  earliest  impulses — by  its  sti^  of  the  great  platform  of  animated 
least  (ustiuctive  aspects.    So  far  all  existence. 

is  well;  and  we,  as  an  elderly  gentle-        Here  are  some  incentives  to  the 

man,  cau  give  our  assent  to  M.Michelet.  European    polygamy   of  which   M. 

But,  further — "  Love  has  a  profound  Michelet  speaks : — 
and/a<«Zside  of  natural  history,  which       »« Por  a  century,  the  me  of  spirituous 

%nfin%tdy  mfluences  its  moral  develop-  liquors,  and  of  nsrootics,  hss  advancHl 

ments,  and  thb  has  been  neglected,  with  an  irresistible  progress,  with  remits 

It  has,  moreover,  a  free  and  voluntary  varying  according  to  populations :  here 

side,  where  moral  art  acts  upon  it ;  clouding  and  irremediably  barlmrifing 

this,  also,  lias  been  neglected    This  the  intellect,  there  corroding  more  deeply 

book  is  a  first  essay  to  fill  up  the  *^«  physical  existence,  and  tainting  the 

chaism." P  xii  ^^^   racej   but  everywhere  isolating 

>ri,„*  ^r^Ji  fJ*^7  «.„.,♦  K«  ^^^^A    T«  ro*n,  and  giving  him,  even  at  the  hearth, 

That  word  /Wa^  must  be  noted.  Li  ^  deplorable  p?eferJnce  for  the  injoy- 

the  sequel  it  becomes  significant  in-  ^ents  of  a  somsh  solitude.    No  ne«l  of 

"*^**  /.   ^  t        »      .  society,   of  love,   of  family.    In   thohr 

Tlie  nature  of  these  thoughts  is  so  stead  creep  in  the  wretched  pleasun*  of 

fragmentary,  and  their  materials  are  a  life  of  polygamy,  which,  imposing  no 


moral  re^ponaibilityon  the  man,  and  oon-  he  looks,  with  placid  delight,  upon 
ferring  no  guarantee  upon  the  iromaii,  la  ^  infant,  drawing  life  from  the  ex- 
pruportioiiaUy  more  destructive  than  uberajit  fontincl  of  maternal  fulneaB. 
the  polygamy  of  Onental  oountnes.*'  ^he  master  of  a  family  ban  not  ex- 
Over  and  above  this  true  and  pure  hausted  it,  when  he  gazes  with  com- 
Wmogamie  feeling,  there  is  a  second  placem^v  at  the  elegant  matron,  who 
point  in  the  present  volume  which  we  gives  life  to  his  hospitality  and  pur- 
shall  acknowledge  with  admiration,  pose  to  his  household.  The  spnng- 
The  thought  which  mav  justly  be  tide  of  love  may,  indeed,  be  past 
described  as  the  pivot  of  the  book,  the  The  virgin  flush  of  passionate  sum- 
principle  of  classification  round  which  mer  may  have  paled  m  the  west  Its 
its  details  are  arranged,  is  singularly  later  warmth  may  have  died  awav, 
delicate  and  beautifm.  That  thought  and  its  golden  glow  majr  hang  sadly 
is  the  continued  rejuvenescence,  the  in  the  heaven  of  recollection.  But  its 
perpetual  metamorphosis  of  love,  autumnal  decadence  has  its  own  rich 
When  the  young  man  contemplates  peculiarity  of  light  and  colouring,  its 
matrimimy,  a  confused  imagination  soft  languor  of  decay,  its  subtle  scents 
often  floats  like  a  sray  clammy  fog  and  noble  pensiveness.  Nav,  even  the 
over  the  green  and  Rowing  landscape  thin  locks  and  attenuated  brow  of 
of  the  futura  He  is  bartering  a  sel-  love's  winter  day^  have  a  clutf in  of 
fish  but  solid  independence  at  a  tre-  their  own,  a  bracing  cold,  delightful 
mendous  risk.  He  is  exchanging  the  recollections  of  the  spring  that  has 
liberty  of  sailing  through  unknown  been,  beautiful  imaginations  of  the 
seas — ^the  glimmering  on  through  per-  spring  that  is  to  be. 
petual  zones  of  shifting  lights  and  But  let  M.  Michelet  speak  for  hiin- 
changeful  shadows,  where  successive  self: — 

ishinaB  break  the  monotony  with  the  ...     .,             ...     •  .  i    au  ^i 

»<.»:<w4  ^.«^:«»  ^^•♦u^:-  «,^.,i«.-j«.      JTj  Another  esrential  pomt  is,  that  love 

varied  carvmg  of  their  mountains,  and  j,  „^^  ^        ,g          ^^^^  ^  drama, 

the  unexpected  mutations  of   their  in  one  act.    If  this  were  all.  w  mere  an 

domelike  forests— for  a  eoastmc  voy-  accident  would  scarcely  deserve  our  se- 

age,  where  objects  of  beauty  will  soon  rious  attention.    It  would  be  one  of 

lose  the  zest  of  novelty,  and  where  those  ephemeral  and  superficial  maladies 

every  rock  and  headland  will  be  dis-  from  whicli  we  only  seem  to  emancipate 

enchanted  by  familiarity.    The  mo-  ourselves  with  the  least  possible  cost. 

Dotony  of  unforbidden  caresses :  the  l^^^  >H?Pf^^»  ^^7S  0>y  ^hich  I  mean 

coarse  touches  of  temper,  of  sickness,  }o^«  f^^^MMl  and  fixed  upon  one  object) 

of  the  hundred  littirciiBenchan^  is  one  often  prolonged  succewion  of  very 

«,«4-*«-^  r-  *        II    ^*rz     "     *7i  different  passions  which  give  sustenance 

-raatter^f-fact  antagonists   to  the  ^^^  rcnov^on  to  life.    If  we  go  outside 

aylpha,  whom  the  gemus  of  Pope  has  ^ j,e  circle  of  those  bia$fei  who  must  have 

depictured  as  hovenng  in  the  coloured  tragedies,  and  sharp  and  sudden  varie- 

beams,  and  suardmg  the  powder  and  ties  of  view,  I  see  love  continuing  the 

the  tresses  of  the  nymph — that  haunt  same,  sometimes  for  a  whole  life,  with 

the  pillow,  the  nursery,  the  dinner-  different  degrees  of  intenuty,  and  with 

table,  the  thousand-and-one  contacts  exterior  variations  which  make  no  alter- 

with  dull  reality  :  will  they  not  slowly  »Jio"  >   *1»    fundamenul   character, 

shatter  the  love  for  which  he  seems  Doubtless,  the  fiame  can  oulv  bum  upon 

to  himself  to  sacrifice  so  many  privi-  !?Ji^**Sllww  ^^C  n^^^^^ 

legesl   Musicisthefocx^^^  Tgl:  %'urna?urTar5^^^^^^ 

not  pudding  and  pills  be  its  poison  ?  for  thii.    Woman  is  in  a  state  of  inces. 

1^0 1  answers  M.  Michelet,  with  a  aant  variation.    One  woman  contains  in 

tenderness  and  boldness,  which  are  herself,  and  is  potentially,  a  thousand, 

truly  noble.      Love  has  an  infinite  And  the  imagination  of  the  man  varies 

▼ariety  of  metamorphoses :  and  every  also  according  to  the  point  of  view. 

metamOTphosis  is  beautiful    She  has  Upon  the  generally  solid  and  tenacious 

an  exquisite  faculty  of  adaptation  to  foundation  of  habit,  the  varying  cir- 

•U  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  ^1?l^??.if  ^H  P''^J^M*»^  *^^»"»^ 

mortallife.Xhasathou^^^  SJc^^lo^te.'nJrxW^^^^^^^^^ 

t^n^andevenrmutaUonhasitepecu-  ^^^d  of  elevation  and  iomanci,  but 

ilBJr  delight.    The  bridegroom  has  not  the  ordinary  laborious  classes,  who  con- 

exhausted  this  eUsticity  of  fascma-  ttitute  the  mwority,almi>it  the  totality, 

tioQ  when  the  honeymoon- is  over,  of  mankind.    You  will  see  that  the  msn 

The  father  has  not  exhausted  it,  when  (generally  tome  aeven  or  ten  years  older 
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than  the  woman,  and  who  has  been  much  hoose-derk,  is  signalized  wilii  trae 
more  involved  in  the  affairs  of  life)  at  French  vivacity  in  the  following  sen- 
first  sways  his  young  companion  by  the    tences : 

weight  of  his  experience,  and  loves  her  ,,^  [          ,-       ^xt_xi          m      m. 

a  Uttle  Uke  his  daughter.    Soon  she  **fet«»  not  forget  that  love  wfll  not 

equals,  or  even  surpasses  him.    Mater-  s^^*"*  strong  against  the  obstacles  of  the 

nity,  the  economic  wisdom  of  a  house-  f  o'W,  except  it  be  aided  by  a  virtuous 

hold,  augments  her  importance.     She  ^|"t'  ^^  *  laborious  hfe,  by  a  succession 

counts  as  well  as  he,  and  she  is  beloved  oj  labours,  wluch  occupy  and  morahze 

like  a  sister.     But  when  professional  ^^^  ^^7-    ^*  however,  you  wiU  permit 

duties  and  the  fatigue  of  affairs  have  me  tofom  awishforyou.itisthatyour 

pressed  down  the  man,  the  sober  and  J<^«  wife,  that  poetic  creature,  should 

serious  wife— the  true  genius  of  his  house  ^^}  ^  *<»  ^^^  occupied  by  bills  and  m- 

-.isbelovedbyhimlike  hismother.  She  ^o^^es ;  that  you  yourself  should  not  be 

cares  for  him-she  provides  for  him.  JS?  ^"^  exiled  from  her  during  the  day. 

lie  reposes  himself  upon  her,  and  often  The  union  is  beauUful  and  rtrong;  but 

is  content  to  play  the  Uttle  hifant.  feel-  is  ij  proportionally  profound  ?    Is  it  not 

ing  that  he  possesses  in  her  so  exceUent  rather  too  like  the  intimate  relation  of 

a  nurse  and  a  visible  providence.  J^^  men  of  busmess  ?  Can  there  be  a  true 

"If  love  is  nothing  but  a  crisis,  one  interpenetration  of  hearts  wh«re  people 

may  define  the  Loire  as  nothing  but  an  ^^%?^  thoroughly  occupied  with  affairs  t 

inundation.  —Pp.  67,68. 

"But  recollect  that  this  stream,  in  its  literary  men  are,  perhaps,  often  apt 

protracted  course,  in  its  multipjied  wid  ^o  imagine,  that  the  absence  of  family 

n??IfifnSSop  "^  «?^^  w.'iT"!  "^^^^  cares  would  have  elevated  them  to  the 

SaroTflrs.^^^  l^^est  ze^nith  of  excellence  and  repu- 

air,  &c.    You  do  it  wrong  when  you  Nation.     They  suppose— if  we  may 

only  take  it  on  the  violent  side,  which  Venture  to  speak  lor  some  of  them— 

you  choose  to  consider  dramatic.     Leave  that  the  chariot- wheels  of  imagination 

the  accidental  drama,  which  in  reality  drive  heavily  when  Jack  and  Bob 

is  but  secondary.    Take  it  rather  in  the  break  into  the  study  with  a  shriek  of 

regular  epopee  of  its  grand  river  life,  emancipation  ;  and  that  the  sentences 

ill  those  salutary  and  fertilising  influ-  ^ould  run  off  rounder  and  smoother 

t-nces  which  are  not  less  really  poetic.^  ^1^^^  declaimed  with  a  self-satisfied 

doubtJelrfnt^^ttgn^u?^^^^^^  -^f  tion,  than  when  repre^edb^^^^^^^^ 

terest  of  violent  fatuity,  where  we  can  ^l^^f  presence  of  Maiy  at  her  crochet 

do  nothing  but  assist,  and  can  independ-  yojk.    The  wives  of  all  the  authors 

ently  influence  but  little.     It  is  like  m  Europe  should  get  up  a  testimomal 

the  torrent  which  we  contemplate  at  iu  to  M.  Michelet,  for  his  charming  refu- 

narrowest  point,  foaming  and  frantic,  tationof  this  ungallant  fallacy  of  mas- 

We  must  take  it  in  the  general  contin-  culine  conceit  and  selfishness : — 

i;i2,fhl«2^    ^^^Z^^^7.%1        "  I  delight  in  Dutch  pictures.    I  find 
peaceable  stream-lower  down,  it  be-  in  them  constantly  that  charming  inter- 
comes  an  abundant  but  docile  river.  *"  •'"«5*"  %.v»«M»«**jr  »«»« ^^^^^^^^ ».  »w 
uT.™  ;„  I:  !™r,  «S^               «^  mixture  of  the  study  and  menage,  in 

mc^iaSdpliSS^I?.  lTj.r}ltC    -^-^*^^  ^lT!.^^4n''  ^'^  'h'l 

l^v  ^Sl' ^S;  ^^nJlS!^^  Rembrandt.    But  I  am  not  less  struck 

IV/lthv^r^^Y^  «fl^*  ?w,l'"    ^it»»  ^^  microscopic  image  of  the  study, 

^fLl^Lr^L"^^^\?^^        harmonized  by  the  fami^.    In  the  pale 
stances  and  habits.  -Pp.  vm-xi.  ^.^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^1^  ^^„  „^^  ^  *^. 

m,  X  ^  •  X  i.1  XI  .  .  dow,  on  whlcli  a  huge  book  lies  open,  no 
These  two  points,  then—the  intense  jonger  reads,  but  meditates,  and  broods 
monogamic  instinct,  and  the  profoimd  over  his  thought.  His  eyes  are  shut,  so 
sense  of  the  non-ephemeralify  of  love  it  would  seem,  and  yet  he  sees  every 
— ar&  we  think,  tne  leading  merits  of  thing.  He  sees  the  good  maid-servant, 
M.  Michelet's  essay.  who  stirs  the  fire ;  he  sees  his  wife  de- 
Suhordinately  to  these,  are  many  wending  the  spiral  staircase.  We  can- 
original  points  of  view,  or  old  ones  ^^*  distinguish  her  without  some  diffl- 
orimnally  and  felicitously  expressed.  S?^*>^-  .^^^^  "^^  ""*^^*J?«^^i^f  Zl 

hfe  upon  waided  love  is  stated  with  tains,  apparently,  a  small  quantity  of 

English  good  sense  andsohdity,  while  generous  wme,  which  heats  him  some- 

the  unlovely  effect  of  turning  a  wife  times.    If  this  book  is  the  Bible,  I  am 

into  a  she-man,  a  mere  petticoated  certain  that  the  good  man  will  draw  fh>m 
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it  iu  richest  infimnaiion.    He  is  made  trinsic  excellence  of  the  Intimate 

to  understand  Tobit,  Ruth,  and  the  object  of  her  affections,  i«  acute  and 

patriarchs.    He  will  not  lose  himself  in  philosophical. 

vain  and  fruitless  subtleties,  norm  specu-  ..t^           ^^    ^    *  ^  ^x.  m.               * 

lations,  Uke  some  one  else,  upon  the  sex  "  Jf  ^•°"*'*  ^  °?'.^  S^*  *  ?■"  ^l 

of  the  angels.    The  same  man.  in  a  con-  "f^^^"^^  *?«•  engrsged  in  affairs,  devoted 

vent  or  in  a  cell,  would  have  made  Bibli-  *<?  *  profession,  strongly  specialwed  in 

Ciil  commentaries,   like   Scotus  or  St.  {"«  career,  may  have  signally  suiOt  from 

Thomas,  refining  and  wire-drawing:  in  I||»  ^'["^f  elevation.     He  has  hnuted 

short,  sterilizing  eveirthing.  And  why?  ?«  ?nbrts,  and  concentrated  his  mind. 

The  household,  the  family  affection,  con-  He  is  strong,  indeed,  but  no  longer  har- 

tinually  bring  him  back  to  the  real.  AU  njopwus.  1  he  beauty  which  he  possessed 

which  goes  to  the  heart,  in  that  story  of  at  twenty  or  twenty-five,  when  his  m- 

other  days,  is  re-made  and  renewed  in  teUect  and  his  heart  possessed  universal 

him.    His  heart  lives  it  over  again.  interests  and  «rmpatluM ;  the  young 

*  *  It  is  charming  to  observe  (and  I  have  g^ ^^J^^^;  ^^f^  \*«  ^  highest  attrac- 
frequently  remarked,  with  pleasure,  in  tion  to  his  wife  ;--ha8  he  retained  it?  I 
the  establishments  of  my  most  studious  ?<>^°*  »*•  Why  was  he  loved  ?  Because 
friends),  that  infinite  delicacy  of  the  *?  him  one  saw  the  infinite.  But  pre- 
young  wife,  which,  in  a  close  and  narrow  wisely  the  strength  in  a  specialty,  which 
worn,  goes,  and  comes,  and  twines  in  and  "<»«  ^*»  insured  hu  professional  su<s 
out  and  about  the  labourer,  without  ever  ^^  *1.^"1*  ""  T^^  ^  ^^ 
discomposing  him.    Any  one  else  would  drawn  him  from  the  infimte,  that  mas- 

have  bothered  him,  but  she,  he  would  *«'■  w  i^"^^  .  fu-              t^,.    . 

say,  is  nobody.  "  Disdam  not  this  man.    If  he  is  not 

"  She  hol(fa  her  breath,  and  walks  on  ^^^  contemplative  of  a  past  age ;  if  he 

tiptoe.    How  lightly  she  trips  over  the  "  ??  "*<>J«  the  stalwart  combatant,  the 

floor!    Oh.  but  she  respects  his  toil,  antique  hero,  think,  d«»r  girll  that  he 

One  may  weU  admire  how  this  sweet,  ^  "» ff*'?".?  ""©•J'^n^l*  ^J^  «»pe- 

and  subtle,  but,  above  all,  tender  being,  V^^-    «f  ^  ^*»«  mighty  workman ;  he 

woman,  needs  every  moment  the  object  »•  7?  »*«>?«  creator  of  a  mimrellous 

beloved.    If  he  wUl  permit  her,  she  will  Jo'"}  «  science,  industry,  and  riches, 

sit  in  a  comer  to  sew  or  to  embroider.  -»7  *"«  "^  .^  mature  he  has  baUt  up 

If  not,  she  will  make  a  thousand  occa-  MM>wer,  m  virtue  of  his  strength  and  of 

sions  for  coming  into  that  room.  *What  ^^^^J'*'',               ,     ,.     ^  . 

is  he  doing?  where  is  he?  perhaps  he  is  /  ^"*»  ^»en»  ?!  husband  u  a  mer- 

working  too  much,  and  will  make  him-  c*^**  o"?  ^f  ^^«  industrial  dasses-a 

self  ill?'  aU  that  kind  of  thing  passes  T^orker—then  a  creator  of  wealth.    He 

through  her  woman's  wit.  J»  »  ^^^^^'  *  painter— then  a  creatw 

•  •  It  is  well  with  those  studies,  where,  ^'J  ^<>™  o^  "**•  Descend  as  far  as  yon 
unwittingly,  she  brings  more  than  she  P«*^'  ">«  *»^  <»  ^^  preeent  day  is 
can  carry  away.  Her  charming  electricity  *"•,-,    , 

when  the  passes,  and  her  robe  touches  S«ch  means  are  prosaic;  but  the 

youKghtly:  think  you  that  it  U  vain  for  resnlt  issomagmficentl  Your  husband, 

the  artist,  or  for  the  author  ?    With  the  X^^  modern  man,  has  found  nothing,  he 

Uinguor  of  the  dry  and  ungrateful  toil,  *»»•  worked  out  aU .    If  our  fathers  oouM 

is  exquisitely  blended  the  revivifying  *^"«»  they  would  be  awestruck,  and 

perfume  of  the  flower  of  love.    So  old  bow  down  b^ore   thehr   terrible  son. 

Italian  pictures  represent  a  rose  lodged  ^^»  'ipwi  .wis  martyr  of  toil  with 

inaskuU,    Grim  death  rejoiceth,  and  jeverenc^  with  love,  and  also  with  pity, 

is  enamoured.  ^  "^*  childishly  remark  the  little  dust 

"  How  happy  is  he  to  feel  that  she  is  ^i>^  ^^*^  ^^^  Prometheus  may  have 

there  I  He  pretends  not  to  see  her.   He  Krjm^  ^is  raiuBent.     Gaze  upon  his 

remains  absorbed ;  but  from  his  heart  P«^«  Jorehead.    In  the  aureole  which 

ewsapes  theory.  0  dear  one  1  O  my  rosel  ^1\  »?°*  »*  ^^  "ee  the  trwdding  sweat 

No  sooner  did  I  see  thee  in  my  room.  rrJ^^J™**   *   *^®^  ®^  bkwd."— Pp. 

than  I  divined  thy  presence  by  the  glow  ^  i  9-376. 

^JhTc^h^riJLKn^^^^^^^^^  wSh^SZttrl^^'^T>.  "^^ 

-  People  wiU  say  after  a  thousand  ^^^"^^^  author  celebrates  the  vic- 

years,  oh!  the  work  is  ft^sb,  tender,  ^^  ^^  the  spintual  ovea-  the  physi- 

burning,  even  yet.    Yes;  but  it  is  be-  caily  repulsive  in  love  should  not  be 

cause  she  was  tlieie.  "—Pp.  88-91 .  unnoticed  :— 

The  «tim»te  ;rhich  M.  Michelet  B;;4*„!;d%^V5^'S,«t' 

makes  of  the  only  cause  which  c«n  loved  but  could  not  win.     In  the  im- 

render  rivalry  dangerous  to  a  noble-  petuosity  of  passion,  he  pursued  her  into 

minded  woman,  by  abaaing  the  in-  a  church.    There,  indignant  and  em- 
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boldcned  by  the  deepening  tbadows  (for  mimclet,  early  IwUtttAted  to 

their  charchef  are  dark),  the  turned,  have  a  tapplenett,  a  flexible  play,  viridi 

and  unbared  to  him  her  bo«oni,  gnawed  excludes  the  fixity  and  tcnaioa  of  nottll* 

with  the  fangs  of  cancer.    What  do  you  em  benuty.     A   French vanuHti  kas  • 

suppose  be  did  ?    He  fled  from  the  spot,  thousand  Tariations  of  physiognoniy  Ibr 

and  from  a  cavalier  became  a  doctor,  every  ten  of  a  German.    Theretee,  ber 

a  preacher,  and  a  bad  scholastic.  face  grows  oM.     It  is  not  rafe  iot  % 

**  He  loved  not.    Had  he  truly  loved,  French  lady  to  have  a  (boe  of  forty,  and 

such  a  revelation  would  have  bound  liim  a  figure  of  nve-aiid-twenty. 

hut  the  closer.    What  a  strong  chain ;  »  With  the  end  of  September,  when  I 

what  an  occasion  for  devotion.    I  was  mn  writing  this,  the  year  is  ripe.    Ital. 

going  to  say,   what   an  attractive  to  tains  its  real  consummation,  not  imly  by 

tenderness."— F.  287.  its  harvests,  but  in  its  perfect  tempcta- 

HUconceptionoftherejuvpe^^^^  Zi%.^:^l^i:i^^ 

of  love  IS  80  delicately  suatained,  that  ^h^  mamSn^  1.  veiled  in  rime,  and  tb« 

while  we  are  unable  to  exclaim  with  .an  pUy,  the  Idler,  as  not  having  mncAi 

him  that  he  has  *'  definitively  exploded  niore  to  do.  Every  one,  too,  has  linisbsd. 

old  women/'  we  muHt  really  indulge  It  is  like  Sunday,  or  the  repose  of  evcB»- 


in  the  luxury  of  some  long  quotationB.  ing.    And  what  is  autumn  but  the  i 

••Vasari  has  used  a  remarkable  ex-  ing  of  the  year  ? 

pression  in  referanoe  to  the  old  master,  **  AU  this  is  ^ret  more  serious  in  place* 

Giotto,  the  creator  of  Italian  art.     •  In  P**r  the  sea,  which  toudi  wiUioat  f««foc 

the  expression  of  hU  heads,  he  has  given  J>»ra.  ^^ch  h»/«  »<>'  •"»  "?«™I*!;* 

goodness  the  first  place.*  spectacles,  but  hear  the  grandeur  of  hla 

•»  The  raying  forth  of  goodness  is  the  ▼oice-    Tlie  earth,  already  in  mmt  and 

very  soul  of  modem  art.     Its  works  silence,  hears  the  himenu  and  tbeujgrr 

captivate  the  heart,  just  In  proportion  ^^^  ocean,  who  UaU,  recoib^aoa  fUU 

as  tliey  are  expressive  of  goodness.  •g'dn  with  solemn  rh)  hm.    It  is  like  • 

••  We  admire,  as  pictures,  the  noble  regular  beat  made  by  the  peoduhm  of 

Madonnas  of  Raphael    But  who  ever    ^ii°^-  

loved  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  Mag.  •*  I  see  here  a  lady  walking  in  a  guu 

dalene  of  TitUm,  a  fisher's  girl  fidr  and  den  pensively  —  the  same  whom  Uila 

strong,  and  not  over  young,  wo  touchee  h«>k  has  taken  young,  and  condnctMl 

us  by  her  tears,  that  we  cry:  'Who  to  the  dechne  of  age.    The  exotic  abrate 

could  liave  a  heart  hard  enough  to  pain  ««  removed  into  the  green-bouse.   The 

so   fweet  a   thing?     Sav  what   tiiou  fallen  leaves  unveil  tome  sUtoet. 

wouldst  have !     1  would  fain  console  '  *  She  reaches  the  end  of  the  aUey  aftd 

thee  I*  turns.     We  can  see  her.    But  hare  I 

•»  Titian  paints,  by  preference,  bean-  n«t  seen  her  already  in  the  gnllcritaor 

tiful  women  of  thirty  years.     Rubens  Amsterdam,  or  of  the  Hague? 

does  not  scru]  le  t«>  go'  to  forty,  and  even  '*  ^^be  recalls  to  me  yet  anoCM  pcfw 

beyond  it      Vandyck  knows  n<»t  age;  trait,  a  Vandyck,  a  lady  very  pale  and 

with  him  art  Uemsncipated.  Het^punia  sickly.    The  white  satin  of  hei  aWnli 

time.  Thepotent  magician,  Rembrandt,  incomparable  fineness  adoma   a  body 

does  more.     With  a  ge«ture,  a  kwk,  a  ^bich  droops  with  sulferiog.    In  bcr 

ray,  he  removes  all.      Life,  goodness,  beautiful  eyes  there  floau  a  graiid  ma- 

Uicht.  Iiere  U  enough  to  ravish  us.  lancholy.    Is  it  that  of  age?    Is  it  that 

«*Tbeignorant  Middle  Ageartsnpposet  ^  trUl«  ^  tbe  heart?    It  arista  park^» 

that  youth  and  beauty  are  absolutely  A^m  climate  also.      It  is  the  vague. 

synonymous.     To  paint  the  Mtfther  of  distant  regard  of  one  who  has  haUtnalty 

Chrisi  thov  take  little  exprv5sionU»ss  in-  bad  under  her  eyes  the  vast  ocean  of  tlw 

dpid  girlA.'  The  great  painter*  of  modem  north,  the  great,  gray,  desert  sea. 

agea,  with  their  disciplined  ob«erviition ,  **  If  I  did  not  fear  to  trouble  her  setioM 

have  seen  that  beauty,  like  everything  meditation  I  slionid  aay  to  her,  *  V«i 

ebe,  wants  time  to  ripen  and  to  perfect  too,  are  you  melancholy  ?  Why.  so 

it.    They  have  been  the  first  to  penetrate  to  resiipned  as  you  are  V 

the  mystery,  never  unriddled  by  anti.  **  *  Why?*    The  want  vMcb  all 

qnity,  that  the  face  and  the  body  do  not  at  this  period — an  impulse  towarde  the 

arrive  at  the  consummation  of   their  long  journey,  a  yearning  to  fiee  away. 

beiuty.    The  first  la  lading  when  the  But  I  have  not  yon  beautitnl  and  cxuU- 

other  la  in  fiower.  ant  wings,  the  white  sail  of  the  awaa, 

*  *  It  is  a  cruel  severity  to  judge  women  the  eurved  wing  of  the  awalluv.    1  asn 

by  that  which  withers  first,  the  face,  strongl  v  heM  here  belusr.    God  calls  ma. 

Especially  with  us  in  Krance.  where  the  but  I  net  bound  to  my  aesl.     Tkmo 

physiognomy  has  such  mobility,  where  birds  are  very  happy :   th^  ad«rate 

the  npid  eye,  the  gracious  and  elegant  in  families ;  ooo  by  one,  for  the  moat 

mouth  are  in  constant  agitation,  tli«  part,  we  make  our  tolitaij  mlgratiMi  to 
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the  other  lift?.    We  tivc  twofold ;  alone  *'  I  haye  observed  this  phenomenon  in 

we  fbcc  forth  on  the  unknown  Yoyaj^e.  one  of  my  moat  illuatrioiu  friendB,  the 

This  is  the  mdnett  and  the  fear  which  first  lingwst  of  the  age.    When  young, 

age  brings  to  those  who  lore.    I  hope,  I  he  liad  the  grotesque  ugliness  of  a  little 

believe,  I  ant  sure,  I  shaU  only  die  to  Norman  peasant ;  but  his  strong  will,  his 

live;  but,  oh!   to  live  without  seeing  immense,  ingenious,  penetrating  labours, 

again  what  I  have  loved.  visibly  marked  his  face  with  signs  of 

'*  Would  you  know  why  I  am  sad,,  exquisite  delicacy.    An  oriental  fineness 

a<iain?    Weil.  I  grieve  that  I  am  yet  so  played  round  lus  lips  with  the  sharp 

imperfect.    He  calls  iiie  his  sanctuary,  points  of  the  criticism  of  the  west,  whilst 

(>I  that  I  could  a  little  deserve  such  a  the  genius  of  India  broadened  in  the 

name.    I  should  have  wished  to  have  luminous  beauty  of  his  giant  forehead, 

kept  fur  him  true  childlike  purity,  a  vir-  capacious  of  a  world, 

gin  treasure  of  wisdom,  a  place  of  repose  ' '  It  has  been  little  remarked,  I  believe, 

which  might  have  been  the  paradise  of  that  a  mass  of  graceful  and  beautiful 

his  affections.    I  should  have  wished  in  things  are  impossible  for  youth." — ^Pp. 

this  garden  which  is  his,  daily  to  strip  333-348. 

away  some  thorns,  and  to  add  one  flower.  tir    ^      ^  *     a_5j     r                  j. 

Thi^  culture  has  had  smaU  success,  and  ,.  ^®  ^^  ^^^  a™^  of  growing  te- 

I  aui  able  for  little  more.  ^"<^^^8  ^'^^^  ^e  cite  a  few  random 

•*  Is  it,  indeed,  all  ?    Are  they  only  the  beauties, 

thoughts^the future,  and  lofty  asoira-  ..j^  Ynnce  our  hidiea  aie  not  bom 

tionstowaras  supreme  perfection,  winch  y^ung :  they  become  young, 

are  the  secret  of  this  sadness  >    I  who  .*  ^^e  todette  U  a  grand  symbol.    It 

know  vou.  lady,  will  be  bold  to  say  that  requires  novelty-but    not  sharp    and 

your  hwt  hides  a  secret.     Are  you  abrupt— never  above  all  that  complete 

afraid  of  saddening  your  husband,  or  is  novelty,  which  is  the  confusion  of  love, 

it  that  a  woman  reserves,  even  to  the  g^me   accessory,  gracefully  varied,  is 

last,  a  little  timidity  in  making  some  guiRcient  chauRe.     A  flower  more  w 

avowals?                      o    x.      ui       u  *  less— a  ribbon,  lace,  little  or  nothing— 

-You  wish  to  know  ?    Frankly,  what  i^  ^^n  sufficient  to  enchant  us,  and  to 

Kwj!r  "*®       • "'         "^^^^  ^^^  transfigure  the  enaembie.    This  change, 

?v'           .       i.    1.  u       X  without  change,  goes  to  the  heart,  and 

'•I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  murmur  ^y^  ^i^^  ^^  ^^q^^  eloquence,  'always 

against  Ood.    What  were  it  to  grow  old  new  and  always  faithful.' 

tt  I  were  alone.    But  I  love,  and  am  ..The  instrucUon  of  a  wife  places 

loved  always.    Love  is  a  double  mystery,  before  you,  without  her  knowing  it.  the 

it  IS  not  compact  of  soul  alone.  ^ftjesi  problem  of  method.    How  will 

••Believe  me,  lady,  it  is  this  which  vou  renounce  the  schoUstic  processes 

explains  the  fidelity  which  so  surprises  Which  have  made  your  education ;  how 

you.    Who  would  not  love  a  woman,  will   you   reduce  this   rigid,   abstract 

modest  and  self-ignorant,  who  sees  no-  science,  in  its  pure  ciystal  form,  to  a 

thing  of  her  merits,  and  always  believes  living  shape,  and  out  of  a  diamond  form 

that  it  is  a  favour  which  is  conferred  a  flower,  to  give  to  her  whom  you  love  ? 

upon  her?  "By  an  innocent  error  she  will  at- 

•'  What  do  you  regret?    The  beauty  tribute  to  you  all  that  the  spirit  of  the 

of  hues  and  of  features,  which  you  had  world  has  wrought.    She  will  love  you 

by  a  happy  accident  of  your  birth,  like  because  of  tinnajus.  and  for  the  mystery 

A  reflection  of  your  mother,  the  chance  of  the  flowers.    She  will  love  you  for 

favour  of  the  age  through   which  we  the  diamonds  of  the  sky,  which  Galileo 

are  all  passing?    But  the  rare  and  per-  was  the  first  to  see. 

simal  beauty  which  you  have  acquired  is  ••  Woman  ought  to  know  otherwise 

yourself,  your  soul  made  visible,  that  than  man.    She  has  less  need  of  science 

which  you  have  become  by  a  pure  lifij,  than  of  the  finest  essenoe  and  living 

a  noble  and  constant  harmony.    It  is  the  elixir  of  science. 

illumination  of  love,  like  the  soft  and  »<  Whatever  you  give  woman  of  the 

faithful  himp  in  transparent  aUbaster,  abstract,   the    general,    the  collective, 

which  watches  with  us  in  the  night.  becomes  individualized  in  her.      You 

^  When,  then,  will  man  know  that  he  speak  to  her  of  country — of  the  tree 

is  his  own  self-sculptor?    It  is  in  his  own  heroic   state:    she   has   dreamed  the 

power  to  make  himself  beautiful.    So-  hero. 

cratos  was  bom  a  veritable  sat^.    But  *  *  It  becomes  necessary  to  separate  her 

by  his  own  thought,  by  the  dehcate  and  from  her  only  child,    llie  father  insistii, 

sculpture-like  chiselling  of  reason,   of  and  it  is  done.   O,  how  difffffent  between 

virtue,  and  of  devotion,  he  so  well  ra-  the  two  is  the  thing — ^how  unequal  the 

made  his  face,  that  at  last  a  god  is  seen  sacrifice  1    He.  occupied  with  his  busi- 

In  it,  in  whose  radiance  the  IMianlo  is  ness,  does  not  suffer  much;    she  lia« 

feteeped.  parted  with  her  life.     You  emhnce— > 
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you  console  her..    It  is  not  enough  for  He  has  sate  in  the  oonfeanonal-box 

the  sickness  of  her  heart.    He  is  at  that  and  erected  a  new  tribunal  of  penance, 

hard  school :    he  feeU  the  shwp  and  The  ladies  of  Fiance  have  kept  the 

cruelchMgeofpodtion.    Immohilityto  eonfessor  bu^.    They  have  supplied 

qrstem  for  a  creature  who  has  hitherto  ^   particular  instances  out  of  which 

been  so  free — dry  and  abstract  tasks —  i«*o  p«iuvwi€m  muw^uwo  v«v  v»  ^m*^#» 

coldand^^iSVepressionl    On  whom  he  has  generahzed  the  l«Miing  prpp^ 

does  the  blow  fall,  ifnot  on  her  to  whom  sitions,  which  are  to  gmde  the  pneste 

he  writes  it  all?  — ^hat  is,  the  husbands  and  physi- 

*' As  the  grand  mission  of  woman  is  clan  of  the  Church  of  the  Future, 

to  conceive   and  incarnate  individual  He  tells  us  that  brilliant  and  worldly 

life,  she  takes  all  individuaUv,  nothing  women  have  opened  their  hearts  to 

eollectively  and  in  masses.    The  charity  this  new  sacrament  of  his.    You  walk 

of  woman  is  alms  to  Mm  that  wks—  ^KmA  a  convent    You  are  guided  by 

bread  to  the  hungry.    The  chanty  of  gome  pale  and  unworldly  nun.    Her 

"*^  ^^  ^  ^^^S^yVTT  ^t  '^.-^^^  fair  features  wear  a  saSy  beautiful 

^rh^de^^thll^fan'rfc  sembknce  of  d«.th  under't^  ^ 

capable  of  supporting  themsdvea,  and  jhite  shroud-shajped  cap  and  corset 

of  living  with  cUgnity.*'  You  pity  her  silence.    Not  at  all. 

She  has  a  tonsue.    And  M.  Michelet 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  detached  plainly  sap  that  she  can  communis 
beauties  of  this  minute  and  subtle  cate  to  hun  secrets  of  a  very  extra- 
genius,  which  seems  to  feel  along  the  ordinary  character, 
ribbon  and  corset— to  project  itsdf  by  The  want  here,  we  will  say  it  boldly, 
a  strange  power  of  psychological  re-  is  a  deficiency  in  the  grand  uncasuis- 
flection  into  the  imagination  of  the  tical  spirit  of  the  Qospel.  This  spirit 
trembling  bride,  and  to  divine  what  seldom  exists  out  of  an  atmosphere 
the  young  mother  experiences  in  the  saturated  with  Scripture.  There  are 
first  nectar-flowing  of  her  milk.  passages  in  Eoman  moral  theology^ 

II.  But  all  these  elegancies  and  which  do  something  more  than  dis- 
beauties  —  all  this  Hermaphrodite  gust  the  Protestant  who  reads  them 
luxuriance  of  thought — must  not  for  the  first  time.  They  distress  and 
bribe  the  critical  judgment  V  Amour  startle  him,  if  his  conscience  be 
is  not  simply  a  failure,  it  is  seamed  fine  and  his  susceptibilities  delicate, 
and  gaping  with  fallacies.  Its  most  For  the  free  unoo|isc!ousne88  of  con- 
architectonic  portions  are  crazy,  and  jugal  love  these  will  sometimes  thrust 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces  with  a  touch.  m  a  sharp  point  of  distrust,  and  prick 

The  worship  of  genius,  as  the  one  him  with  the  needle  of  their  mmute 

thing  needful  for  the  restoration  of  anidysis.    Has  not  such  a  thought 

sodely,  singly  stated  at  the  com-  been  transgression?  has  not  the  want 

mencement,  is  an  ominous  indication  of  such  an  intention  communicated  a 

of  rottenness.    Society  does  not  want  stain  to  the  moral  purity  of  his  heart  ? 

genius,  but  the  moral  law.  But  a  Scripturally  instructed  con- 

The  faults  of  the  book,  in  two  science  brushes  away  this  prurient  * 

words,  are  these.    It  is  ultra-casuis-  analysis,  and  shields  itself  under  the 

tical  and  ultra-physical.  broad  principles  of  morality.    "Mar- 

1.  It  is  ultra-casuistical.  riage  is  honourable."     "Husbands, 

M.  Michelet  is  the  professed  enemy  love  your  wives."    AH  which  human 

of  casuistry,  especially  of  the  casuistry  frailty  wiU  cause  to  accompany  mar- 

of  the  confessional.    Yet  this  species  ria^e  is  sheltered  imder  this  strong 

of  casuistry  is  engrained  into  his  very  wall.     He  who  sanctifies  the  insti- 

souL    He  lives,  breathes,  and  moves  tution,  legitimatizes  all  that  the  in- 

in  it    He  thinks  it  too  delicious  an  stitution  involves.    The  oil  of  casu- 

enjoyment  for  a  Jesuit    He  grudges  istry  glides  off  the  hard^  white  marble 

them  such  satisfaction.    "L' Amour'  of  this  ereat  principle,  and  leaves  no 

is  paved  and  tesselated  with  broken  tr^  behind  it    We  will  have  no  too 

mdxxAoiihQTheologiaMoralis.  You  curious  scrutiny  behind  the  veil  of 

know  them  by  their  leaden  glitter,  human  flesh,  which  God  has  hung 

You  recognise  Escobar  and  fiauny,  between  man  and  man.    It  is  imper- 

Suarez  and  Peter  Dens,  at  every  tinenoe  to  man,  and  disobedience  to 

turn.  God.   But  in  the  moral  theology,  some 

And  M.  Michelet  studiously  makes  minute  trait  of  man's  most  secret  life, 

display  of  this  aspect  of  his  book,  in  its  most  inward  moment^  is  dragged 
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out  into  the  light  of  day,  BteTeotyped,  "'I  hare  my  stem,  and  I  lest  upon 

branded,  catalogued,  arranged.    Such  i*-    Snwre  me  the  honour  of  dying  upon 

ia  the  work  of  a  community  whose  y®^'  bo«om.    Leave  me  pure  and  fkith- 

Sriesthood  ia  the  repository  of  the  *^ll,^2*-^^®,?®-'         ^i  u     4^* 

aUy  eecretB  of  a  worid.    ft  ia  the  \^\'  ^"^  "^^  ^"^  epeakl  how^ 

i  ^^       V*  »  WWII*.    *!•  «»  »'"2  would  I  resemble  you,  how  fain  be  a 

work  of  mem  who,  for  a  thouaand  roseofGod.    But,my  ;ose.  do  you  in- 

years,  have  been  m  posseMion  of  all  deed  counsel  me  to  ayow  all  ?' 

the  concomitants  of  a  million  sins ;  «•  *  You  have  promised  to  tell  alL' 

who  have  peered  with  multitudinous  **  *  O  rose,  thou  knowest  the  love  of 

^88  into    ten    thousand  times  t€n  flowers,   thou   knowest  not   the  love 

thousand  bridal  chambers ;  who  have  o^  women.     To  reveal  passion  is  to 

untwisted  every  fibre  of  every  con-  strengtlien  it.' 

ceivable  and  inconceivable  transgres-  "  *  ,^^  ^^  ^"^^  y;j«  »'« •  You  brood 

Hion-dark  heralds  of  the  genealogy  tTSfJ^  ^^V  ^  c»res»  \t  "  you 

^f  ^v^r^\^^^\^^  «*,!««*«  ;«*kS*.ioi.«,Si  would  an  mfant.    You  must  tdl  it  to 

of  aboinination.  adepts  m  the  alchemy  ^,,^  ^^^^     ^  j^.^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^   i^. 

of  passion  Mid  hatred   Thw  influence,  you  must  make  common   this   woful 

80  prevalent  m  hiscountnr,  has  stamert  secret.    The  dream  will  lose  its  wings ; 

every  fibre  of  M.  Michelet  s  mind,  you  will  recover  yourself  in  the  Beal« 

Everywhere  he  is  the  casuist  and  con-  m  the  infinite  grief  which  you  will  see 

fessor,  only  wanting  stole  and  cassock,  in  that  bleeding  heart.    You  are  good 

Here,  then,  to  push  the  point  fur-  an<*  tender ;  love  will  return  by  pity.' " 

ther,  is  the  wretchedness  of  V  Amour,  — ^P-  255-2-  8. 

Casuistry  is  not  an  appeal  to  con-  She  obeys. 

science,  it  is  a  manual  (ox  those  who  This  is  pretty,  but  we  want  some- 
aspire  to  direct  conscience.  M.  Mi-  thing  more  substantial  This  morality 
('he let's  ladies  have  a  heart,  an  intel-  is  as  pernicious  as  immorality.  Love, 
Icct,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word  forsooth,  must  come  back  by  pity,  by 
— a  stomach  :  we  cannot  find  that  a  passion,  not  by  principle, 
they  have  a  con^ience.  There  is  no  commoner  delusion  than 
In  one  place,  a  lady  who  has  con-  to  say  that  our  affections  are  not 
ceived  a  questionable  attachment  for  in  our  power.  They  are,  perjured 
a  young  gentleman  is  represented  as  husband,  weak  and  vacillating  wife ! 
walking  in  her  garden,  trying  to  mua-  This  morality  of  roses,  these  floral 
ter  up  courage  to  open  all  to  her  bus-  ethics,  have  a  sort  of  sweetness,  but 
band.  Hear  how  ner  wavering  will  astenchof  rotten  flesh  comes  through 
ia  decided.  them,  rank,  palpable,  and  reeking. 

We  will  not  have  the  virtue  of  woman 

A  ROSE  FOB  piBECToB.  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  pretty  sur- 

"  *  I  have  nothing  to  tell  my  husband.'  P.^^s,  of  the  law  of  mental  associa- 

«* '  Nay,  much,  madam.'  tio%  ^  ^^  niay  be  modified  by  the 

**  But  who  has  spoken?    There  is  no  tossing  of  a  flower.     The  soul  of  a 

one  here  but  the  rose  and  I.     How  Christian  lady  is  not  like  a  bough 

Jplendid  it  is,  how  it  blushes  like  fire,  quivering  to  the  bird's  random  toucli. 

s  it  by  its  colour  that  it  speaks,  and  The  rose  that  gave  this  moral  lecture 

what  would  it  say?  might  also  have  supplied  a  very  im- 

••  Do  not  puU  It,  lady.    It  wjould  be-  ^^^i  q^^.  ^nd  where  would  our  fair 

w^w'^illi^midll  nno^lT™  B^h^fnk  ^^^y  have  fecu  %  Ouce  more,  we  want 

would  Decome  dry  upon  yours.  lietninK  ^^Jl^r^^,.^  ^«;««:^i^  ,.:^..^    -ur^.^^^*. 

you.  and  listen.    Hw  what  it  says  to  conscience,  prmciple,  virtue.  We  want 
yo^ ._                                        'a  sense  of  the  awful  sanctity  of  the 

«**You  come  and  go.     You   were  covenantoath,  confirmed  by  the  strong 

created  for  motion.   For  me,  I  rest  upon  cement  of  common  duties  and  cares  : 

my  stem.    You  admire  me  in  the  calm-  above  all,  by  the  common  faith,  which 

ness,  in  the  royalty  of  my  rosehood.  sees  its  remote  point  of  union,  not  in 

Such  am  I,  because  I  am  faithfU  to  my  the  vague  sublimities  of  a  pantheistic 

harmonies.        ,   ^, ,      ...        ...  abeorptioiL  but  in  an  individual  im- 

.v"i!^.*™t"^  plaything  to  twine  with  mortaUty,  based  upon  individual  re- 

thehair.    I  am  a  strong  energy  of  Ufe,  gponribifity. 

alonoe  work  and  worker,  for  the  ac-  *%!»«,,♦♦«.  «r««o*A,i««.a /vf  *k;»  ,«^* 

compliahment  of  a  mystery.    My  mo-  ^he  utter  foigetfidness  of  this  moat 

ment  Is  short;  I  haste  to  make  sure  of  obvious,  yet  most  imjjortant  truth, 

a  great  end,  the  duration  of  a  divine  produces  a  swarm  of  mischievous  ab- 

race,  the  immorUbty  of  the  rose.    See,  surdity.  It  fly-blows  every  other  page, 

lady,  how  I  am  a  rose  of  God.  For  instance,  the  professed  end  of 
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the  book  L»  to  atrest  the  decline  of  little  screen  which  co8t«  little,  and  b 

marriages  in  France.    Manifestly,  it  necessary  in  our  capricious  climates, 

would  be  of  primary  obligation  to  "How  transfigured  i*  the  spot!  ^Vhai 

ttivimge  the  economical  aspect  of  the  f  ^V*'"*  "l?^  i^^  ^^^^  *^^  *^***'^ 

question.   M.  Michelet  feeb  this.  He  *" 'i®^!!,^'^!l*!'^^  ^  J^^**  Vr^  .""^ 

U^i^i«   J«.i    Jl*i.;«t   ♦^tiJ^o«-«tJ  enchanted  light  broods  over  it!   Tilings 

boldly,  and,  we  think,  truly  asserts,  „^  „^,  longer  thinuni.    All  is  soul  to  il- 

that  "two  people  can  live  cheaper  cdve  and  to  bless  her.    NotawaU,  not 

than  one.       He  shows  that  question-  a  gtone,  which  dots  not  grow  tender  in 

able  dances,  saloons,  and  cigars  run  looking  at  her.    The  flowers  admire  and 

away  with  more  money  than  woidd  oontemj^ate  her  with  all  their  open  eo- 

feed  and  dress  a  wife.  So  far,  so  good,  rolhe.    The  little  shrub  flowers,  because 

But  M.  Michelet  balances  and  quali-  "be  has  touched  it  with  her  feet, 

fies  uneasily,  as  if  he  felt  dubious  of  «  "  ^'^®»  ♦<»»  is  fascinated  with  the  place, 

his  ground.     He  expresses  his  r^ret  She  wishes  that  the  fine  encliantment 

that  after  all,  his  pages  cannot,  on  the  Xo^\^TZ!'t^  t^i^J^^T^y^^ 

one\and,  be' useR  t^     pci>r  and  fe'dtk^  K^rfhrd^T^^^^^ 

Btrugghn2,  while,  at  the  same  time,  mute  green  turf  drinks  in  from  the  foun- 

on  the  other  hand,  they  can  hardly  be  tain.*'— P.  84. 
realized  by  those  who  are  extremely 

rich.  But  we  should  like  to  know  We  may  be  imimaginative.  An 
how  many  gentlemen  in  France,  or  elderly  gentleman  i&  perhaps,  scarcely 
even  in  England,  fulfil  M.  Michelet's  more  capacious  of  tnese  refinements, 
condition.  That  exemption  from  en-  than  was  Bully  Bottom  of  the  ethe- 
grossing  business,  which  is  necessary  realities  of  Titania,  amd  of  the  airy 
to  perfect  domestic  happiness,  at  once  tendance  of  Peasblossom.  But  it  does 
incapacitates  every  rising  member  of  seem  to  us  that  the  love  of  the  bride 
every  liberal  profession.  The  charming  is,  in  this  case,  bought,  like  the  affec> 
house  and  earden  cannot  be  rented  for  tion  of  a  wayward  child,  by  a  slice  of 
nothing.  The  unlimited  necessity  of  rich  cake.  It  is  a  cupboard  love.  It 
locomotion,  to  the  Alps — ^in  extreme  trails  lazily  upon  the  giftL  and  does 
moral  cases,  to  the  slopes  of  the  Cor-  not  ascend  to  tne  giver.  We  are  read- 
dilleras,  and  to  the  virgin  forests  of  ing  of  the  oriental  retreat  of  two 
the  new  world — ^implies  a  large  capital,  voluptuous  Sybarites,  not  of  the  home 
Expense  meets,  at  everv  turn,  the  of  two  virtuous  citizens,  who  are  pre- 
younggentleman  who  would  learn  from  paring  to  encounter  together  the  reali- 
M.  Michelet  how  to  be  a  happy  bus-  ties  of  this  work-day  world.  More 
band,  how  to  wear  the  charming  bur-  than  this.  We  must  sp^dc  plainly, 
den  of  a  wife,  without  literal  dan-  This  embroidered  scenery,  these  Ian- 
gerof  its  slipping  off  upon  the  shoulder  guid  and  luxuriant  fancies,  this 
ofsomeo^erand  more  fascinating  in-  dreamy  indolence  under  flowers  and 
dividual.  The  elegant  gallantry  of  by  fountains,  is  not  the  road  to  virtue, 
the  youthftil  husband  surprises  his  Ais  we  gaze  down  these  perfumed 
charming  wife  with  a  small  but  per-  alleys,  and  summon  up  the  shapes  of 
feet  mansion,  with  a  garden  of  aeli-  the  future  through  their  sununer 
cious  minuteness.  He  has  done  pretty  vistas,  we  do  not  see  groups  of  happy 
well  Unspiritual  and  uninventive  children  in  the  distance,  and  a  grey- 
Englishman  !  how  little  can  you  guess  haired  couple  walking  lovingly  in  the' 
at  the  imaginative  tenderness,  the  de-  retreat  of  their  youth.  We  hear  tones 
licate  ingenuity,  of  a  Frenchman's  pas-  of  conjugal  discord,  over  the  note»  of 
sion?  The  house  and  ^rden  are  fair  cooing  birds,  and  the  bubble  of  leap- 
enough ;  but  they  are  within  the  limits  ing  waters. 

of  Anglican  stupidity.  We  repeat  it   The  marriage  happi- 

^         ,              .          ,  ness  to  which  M.  Michelet  invites  U16 

"Descend  we  to  the  garden.     And  youth  of  France  and  of  Europe  is  a 

flrst,canyounot.  without  expense,  with  frightfully  expensive  article.     Well 

garden,  a  little  open  gaUery,  a  small  fjf^,  *^S?® J^^^  ^^  little  time  uid 

winter  portico,  where,  in  gentle  weather,  httle  liberty ;  who  are  crushed  under 

she  can  walk  or  work  in  the  sun ;  another.  *he  fatality  of  circumstances,  whose 

for  summer,  where,  in  the  shadow,  she  hours  are  consumed  in  a  round  of  in- 

can  embroider  or  read,  before  a  basin,  to  «es8ant  toil:  that  he  addresses  the 

the  warbling  of  the  fountain  ?    It  is  a  limited  circle  who  are  free  to  arrange 
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their  life;  the  nnindigent,  in  moderate  Nor  is  it  simply  fr^^^njf  which  ie 

circomstances ;  that  extremely  select  entailed  by  this  absence  of  feminine 

few,  the  voluntaiy  poor,  who  prefer  ct/nKience,     A  minute,  inguisitorial, 

simple  fare  and  conjugal  confidence  to  jealous   wpionagey   carefully   veiled 

the  pompoius  pleasure  of  sumptuous  under  the  semblance  of  ^*  adoration," 

tables,  and  the  populous  solitude  of  becomes  necessary  to  watch  the  frail 

numerous  domestics !     And  all  this  and  precious  being.    The  husband  is 

expense  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  perpetually  to  be  about  his  wife.   He 

woman  of  M.  MicheleVs  delineation  is  to  aspire  upward  by  these  four 

has  no  conscience.    Her  fidelity  must  stages  of  successive  elevation— ^r«^, 

be  bought  by  lavish  bribes.    Love  lover ;   Kcond.  lady's  maid ;   tidrd. 

must  melt  through  every  sense,  and  Gamp  ;  fourth^  confessor  ;  fifth  and 

flow  in  through  every  fibre.    It  is  to  last,  physician.    We  must  cite  a  few 

breathe  from  the  elegant  cabinet  Her  sentences  : — 

white  foot  is  to  feel  it  in  the  soft  and       <<««*!,      •    ,    i- 1-  «  -,mi  ♦ks- 

veivu  loios  01  tue  .carpet,    it  is  to  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^      ^^       ^^^  j^U^ 

exude  from  the  jasmine.  It  is  to  laugh  _clever  creature,  who  can  do  every- 

in  the  flowers  along  the  grass.    It  is  thing  ?' 

to  tap  with  the  dainty  finger  of  the  **  •  if  we  must  hare  a  lady's  m*id,  I 
rose  upon  the  casement  It  is  to  am  going  to. present  to  you  one  who  has 
babble  and  to  brighten  in  the  tossing  a  hundred  times  more  zeal  than  Made- 
fountain.  It  is  to  be  tasted  in  the  moiselle  Julia  or  Liaette,  and  all  that 
carefully  prepared  dishes  which  suit  sisterhood.*  , .  ^ 
her  gentler  and  more  "rhythmical"  "/.See  ^ouj  subject,  O  queen,  who 
oriraAization  petitions  to  enter  mto  your  tervice.  He 
Wr«r«\;«!;v.  «;ii  oil  ♦!,;-  -«^o*  ?  T-  u  ^ill  *hink  himself  promoted  if  you  raise 
How  much  will  all  this  cost?  Is  it  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  dignity  of  titled  valet  de 
soeasy  to  emigrate]  Must  poor  Mr.  chambre.'" 
Briggs  skim  a  five-barred  gate,  and 

fight  a  pitched  battle  with  an  insolent  The  section  which  concerns  the  hus- 

Imtcher,  before  he  can  acauire  grace  band  Gamp  we  find  ourselves  unable 

in  Mrs.  B.'s  eves^  and  find  a  torrent  to  present  to  our  readers, 

of  poetic  life  nowing  down  to  his  very  The  husband  is  lady's  maid  because 

shirt-buttons  \    Must  Poundtext,  the  he  suspects  Julia  ;  Gamp,  because  he 

asthmatic  curate,  sweep  away  a  con-  suspects  the  accoucheur ;  confessor, 

gregation  by  a  burst  of  eloouence,  and  because  he  su8i)ects  the  priest    He 

oquills,  the  fat  docter,  publish  a  vo-  suspects  every  one  because  he  sus- 

lume  of  poems  which  shall  take  Lon-  pets  the  lady.    And  he  suspects  the 

don  bv  storm,  before  Mrs.  P.  or  Mra.  tady  because  he  does  not  know  what 

S.wiirembrace  them  respectively  with  conscience  is,  and  would  suiiply  its 

the  warmth  which  they  exhibited,  place  by  lavish  expenditure  and  mor- 

when  P.  was  a  handsome  deacon,  and  Did  minuteness  of  attention. 

&  two  or  three  feet  less  round  the  II.    The   second   great   fault    of 

waist?    What  if  one  has  no  money  to  VAnumr  is  that  it  is  nltra-phwical. 

travel,  no  talent  or  opportunity  to  This  gives  his  book  a  painful  tone 

become  heroic  or  famous]    Must  Mrs.  throughout     There   is   the   putrid 

Idllyrick  positively  elope  with  the  scent  of  an  hospital  about  it    The 

Ixittle-noaed  captain  ]    Or  what  if  the  tone  is  half  way  between  Tonmiy 

expensive  tour  and  the  deed  heroic  Moore  and  a  treatise  upon  uterine 

be  all  in  vain.    The  philosophic  tailor  pathology. 

of  Laputa  nmde  breeches  oy  mathe-  This  ultra-physical  spirit  leads  to  a 

matics,  with  theodolite  and  compass,  theory  of  voluntary  action  more  tho- 

Insenious artificer!  but  after  all  they  rough-going  and  immoral  than  could 

cUa  not  fit    M.  Michelet  makes  a  be  etisily  paralleled  in  the  records  of 

philosophic   virtue   for    our   ladies.  English  speculation.    English  moral- 

What  refined  gatU^  what  superb  flour-  ists,  with  their  practical  good  sense, 

iahes  of  the  compass,  what  sublime  do  not  ver}'  accurately  determine  how 

calculations  with  the  theodolite !    It  far  "  the  nerves  are  boimd  up  in  ala- 

were  an  easier  and  securer  task  to  baster.''    They  build  upon  tne  short 

work  with  the  good  old  tape-measure  solution  of  Butler — that  if  we  are  not 

of  cofiicience.    cut  the  genius,  which  free,  at  least  we  are  treated  as  if  we 

]fl  to  renovate  society,  cUBdains  these  were  free.     The^  do  not,  perhaps, 

ordinary  modes*  discriminate  sufficiently  all  the  nice 
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shades  Ijetween  voluntary  and  invo-  and  the  magistrate.    The  magistrate, 

luntarv.  The  dnmkard  may  not  know  as  such,  punishes  oflfence  as  crimen 

what  he  is  doing  when  he  murders  his  not  as  sin.    He  holds  no  instrument 

wife,  but  he  shall,  at  least,  be  hanged,  fine  enough  to  discriminate  all  the 

for  he  is  "  volunt<irms  dccnum''    M.  degrees  upon  the  thermometer  of  sin. 

Michelet  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  The  radical  fault  of  the  Papal  Govem- 

With  a  thousandth  part  of  the  phy-  ment,  for  instance,  is  precisely  this 

siulogicfd  knowledge  of  Dr.  Forbes  confusion  of  the  ideas  of  sin  and 

Winslow,  he  would  extend  the  do-  crime.     When  we  venture  to  pass 

main  of  involuntary  action  indefinitely  from  legal  to  moral  judgment— when 

furtiier  : —  we  attempt  to  gauge  the  position  of 

« \xr^  ^««r.4-  «r^^^,  ^f  ^.,«  «^^in»4.,-.r  ^^  eTTuig  fellow-mortal  in  the  pre- 
j.::Z'^l^oftTor^^f  senceofl  tribunal  more  august  tU 
a  lock,  which  we  simply  draw.  open,  or  man  s,  where  we,  too,  must  one  ^y 
shut.  All  here  is  far  otherwise  eomplex.  stand,  naked  and  smvermg— then,  m- 
It  would  be  more  just  to  compare  those  deed,  it  behoves  us  to  be  lenient — to 
forces  to  something  infinitely  susceptible  feel  that  there  are  intricacies  in  the 
of  more  and  less,  like  a  thermometer  will,  errors  in  the  intellect,  tendencies 
divisible  into  an  indefinite  number  of  in  tne  passions,  which  should  make 
degrees.  To  measure  in  an  act  its  true  ^g  tremble,  and  hesitate,  and  hope, 
mprabty.  and  the  appropnate  measure  ^^3^  while  we  condemn.  M.  Miche- 
of  pumshment,  we  must  examme  what  j^  transfers  the  refinements 
decree  of  will  there  was  in  it — ^what  de-  "Jr  r.  /.  *'t""°^**'  ItlI  Vm!  1  r 
grle^f  fataH^  also  is  almost  always  ^f  the  confessional  to  the  tribunal  of 
mmgled  with  ft.  One  whom  the  judge  human  justice.  As  long  as  there  is 
would  condemn,  has  undergone  and  suf-  common  sense  m  the  world — as  long 
lered,  has  not  consented,  even  with  the  as  the  primal  facts  of  the  conscious- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  will.'*  ness  of  will,  and.  consequently,  of 

*•  Let  us  by  down  the  physiological  responsibility,  shall  hold  together  the 

facts: —  moral  elements  of  society — so  long 

••  1.  Woman  is  as  pure  as  man^  woman  will  not  be  treated  as  an  Ec- 

^  "*£•  ^cr^"*^"^°"*^®     Without  statica  or  Addolorata,  exempted  from 

'°B^-wht'wehrverdo  with  the  sick,  J^e  restrictions  of  law  in  virtue  of 

law,  which  aspires  to  be  just,  ought  to  **^®  gttqrn^t^  of  love,  but  as  a  moi^l 

take  this  extenuating  circumstance  into  and  intellectual  agent  equally  with 

account.    To  impose  upon  the  sick  the  her  stronger  helpmate, 
same  punishment  as  upon  the  whole  (by       And  in  virtue  of  these  capital  faults 

the  whole,  I  mean  man),  is  not  the  equahty  arise  others,  which  we  can  only  hastily 

of  justice.    It  is  inequality.    It  is  in-  indicate, 
justice.  Deficient  in  leading  principles,  from 

••Theperm«i«aa«iistanceof  ainedi.  ^iji^h  it  might  rise  broadband  re- 

cal  jury  is  mdiapensaWe  to  fcn^  ^    j    it  is  deficient  m  philosophical 

STt^^r^is^^fuS^i^^^^^^^  ~Hty.  Itisover-Wwith 
to  women.  But  there  is  scaJSely  an  Retail.  It  is  singular,  particular,  and 
article  in  the  code  which  can  be  applied  therefore  unphilosophical.  The  ma- 
te them when  they  are  pregnant  es-  thematician   2)08€S   a    general  truth 

pedally.  under  a  particular  form.    That  which 

"  To  these  thoughts  of  humanity  may  is  true  of  the  triangle  A,  B,  C,  is  true 

well  be  joined  the  union  of  two  branches  of  every  triangle.     But  M.  Michelet 

of  science—the  science  of  justice  and  only  gives  us  a  tale  of  a  smgle  couple, 

thescienceofmedicme.  On  many  points  ^i,,,,^  t^e  warmth  and  interest  of  a 

they  are  one.    Ilfaut  que  la  justice  dem^  ^         ^he   circumstance,  position, 

erute  itne  mfidecme :  it  faut  que  la  mededne  4.1.^.^1.4^    i.  ,  ^4.  i-'-T        r^L:*^      li  i 

c/c«aj«neii«£/usft«."-Pp.39l,393.  thoughts,  temptation,  of  his  model 

•^        ^  woman,  are  fanciful,  pecuhar,  excep- 

We  have  no  wish  to  entangle  our-  tionaL    They  have  no  more  direct 

selves  in  the  vexed  question  of  excuses  bearing  upon  Mrs.  A.  or  Mrs.  B.  than 

for  crime  ;   but  surely  there   is   a  the  song  of  Deborah  or  the  epistle  of 

miserable  confusion  in  all  this.    We  Heloise  to  Abelard. 
must  distinguish  between  the  inward       M.  Michelet  no  doubt  flatters  hini- 

forum  of  conscience  and  the  outward  self  that  the  tone  of  his  book  is  that 

forum  of   law  ;   between  sirij  the  of  genuine  but  virtuous  passion.    To 

offence  against  God  and  conscience,  our  feeling,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Pas- 

and  cHtm,  the  offence  against  law  sion  protends  itself  to  an  object.    It 
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does  not  mutter  while  it  embracee.  and  yet  to  ignore  Christianity,  is  to 

It  does  not  brood  over  its  own  con-  be  the  enemy  of  the  Bible.     Tlie 

comitants.    When  it  begins  to  ps^-  simple  omission  alone  betrays  a  bitter 

chologize,  it  ipso  facto  annihilates  it-  animosi^.     But   M.    Micnelet   not 

self.  simplv  ignores  the  Bible.     We  are 

Once  more  we  have  to  apologize  for  afraid  that  such   passages  as  that 

reviewing  a  book  which  is  not  fit  to  which  we  are  about  to  cite  imply  an 

be  read  as  a  whole.    We  certainly  active  antipathy : — 

should  not  have  done  so  but  under  a  ..  ^h^  ^^^  ^^  Andromache,  in  that 

constraimng  sense  of  dutv.    M.  Mi-  g^and  passage  of  the  Iliad  addressed  to 

chelet  evidently  thinks  that  he  can  Hector,  is  not  hers— it  is  the  eternal 

take  all  the  grosser  sand  and  particles  word  of  woman, 

along  the  coast  of  married  existence  '  **  She  says  it  Arom  the  heart  first,  out 

and  vitrify  them  by  the  fire  of  his  of  an  impulse  of  her  nature, 

cenius.     He  is  quite  mistaken.    He  ''Shesaysit  also  with  a  true  and  just 

has  produced  some  of  the  coarsest  sentiment  of  her  situation.    She  feels 

pages  that  ever  were  written.    The  ^^'^l  henceforth  he  is  her  all.  her  one 

Slct  is  unintentionaUy  Uke   that  Sfv'^^.^^J:  rwnS^n^%^^^^^ 

«»iv:»i«  •^...li-..  A.^»,  4.Uo.^<c.,<.:^«.  ^f  which  the  Church  and  the  law  seem  to 

I^^t  ^^  ^TJ^u  ^^T4  ^^  protecther,  she  pays  them  no  heed  at 

SwifU  Swift,  with  his  beautiful  Eng-  Jji^                     ^  '' 

lish,  carves  out  a  tumour  in  alabaster,  '    .    .    «•  jf  ^y^  is  not  there— if  she 

and  enshrines  excrement  under  a  crys-    does  not  fUl  into  the  tendeiest  hands 

tal  case ;  but  he  does  not  work  to  all  legal  precautions  will  aggravate  her 

exdte  desire  or  to  infiame  passion,  situation.     All  paper  barriers  will  be 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  cynical  ▼•i^* 

power  of  a  man  who,  himself  ex-  •      „  •      ,     •       .,'.,*.,,• 

empted  from  human  passion,  would  /l^?S?^^^^''*'f5*  I  °®'*^j;  ^^l}^7 

buiy  ito  beautiful  weakness^under  a  ^  *^®  ^^^?  "^'^  ^^J^T^  °^  ?it^^**^l® 
i«-i  <S  «ui.  ttI  1w!i^TT«^„^..i  have  seriously  essayed  to  modify  its 
load  of  filUL  He  holds  an  awful  ^^^^^  B^^h  one  and  other  are.  in 
microscope  to  the  eye  of  desire,  and  reaUty,  most  adverse  to  her. 
shows  the  object  of  its  idolatiy  pitted  .«The  Chnrch  is  decisively  ogMnst  her, 
with  hideous  scars  and  swarming  with  and  owes  her  a  grudge  for  the  sin  of  Eve. 
loathsome  animalculce.  Imagination  She  holds  woman  for  an  incarnate  temi»- 
worshipe  a  veiled  prophet.  Swift  de-  tation,  and  the  intimate  ally  of  the  Evil 
lineatestheunveilmg.  But  Michelet  ^ne.  She  suffers  marriage,  while  pro- 
introduces  aU  the  odious  detaiLj  of  fussing  ceUbacy,  as  a  life  of  purity,  for 
Swift,  confident  that  he  can  make  YJ^'^'K^iFT.u  Thw  do«*™«  "»  ^ 
thembeautifuL  Hisgenius,he thinks,  '^^.^^civufaw  is"^^^^^^^  It 
can  pass  stenches  through  ita  alembic,  ^edares  woman  eternally  a  minor*  and 
ana  render  them  inwrant  as  the  pronounces  upon  her  a  perpetual  inter- 
breezes  of  Araby.  Chloe  and  Stre-  diction.  Man  is  constituted  her  euar- 
phon  were  wrong,  according  to  him,  dian :  but  when  question  arises  of  ntulti 
chiefly  because  their  confidences  were  which  she  may  possibly  commit,  she  is 
premature.  The  little  loves  who  fled  treated  as  a  major,  completely  respon- 
away  scared  and  abased,  would,  only  sible."— P.  63. 
a  few  years  kter,  have  danced  to  More  unmistakeably  stilL 
thesame  unmentionable  music    The       „rm,« ^«*«-  «  .*    r  «^v^  •       j 

tenc  refinement  of  affection,  and  the  gummed  up  hi  a  word.    She  is  ^eUvercd 

un«fcvoury  process  m  which  they  found  „  »  thing,  punished  as  a  person, 

such  "societr'  is  the  perfume  that  •*  Legislation  follows  physiology.  The 

floats  from  the  most  dehcious  regions  legislative  anomaly  originally  came  fW>m 

of  love.    After  all,  he  only  leaves  an  the  (senseless  physical  theories  of  barbar- 

unpleasant  and  mawkish  influence,  ous  times. 

like  the  heavy  sickUneas  of  scent  in  '[\  P^won  »  responsible  that  her 

on  offensive  chamber.  f^.'jf'  5**  '^^^  ^""^  ^''^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

soi^^^ntenS^of  m^nr^^^^^^  "^cSS'  foUows   Moses.     The 

some  sentences  of  more  wrlous  im-  ^^ole  series  of  Fathers  condemns  her 

port    To  write  upon  wedded  love  as  and  makes  her  the  servant  of  man,  who 

the  regeneration  of  a  corrupted  society    u  the  superior  bchig.  and  comparatively 

thnragh  the  fimuly— to  speak  with  pure.     The  last  and  most  terrible  is 

impassioned  admiration  of  monogamy,  the  metaphysician  who  fbrmuUtes  their 
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thouglit,  St.  Tboina8.    He  goes  so  far  Yet  had  he  the  residue  of  the  spirit, 

as  lo  say  that  woman,  being  an  'acci-  And  wherefore  one  1    That  he  might 

dehtal  and  imperfect' being,  did  not  outer  g^ek  a  godlv  seed.    Therefore  take 

into  the  primitive  creation  j^^gj  ^o  your  spirit,  and  let  none  deal 

tilat^"hrwoJkr^  "'''  treacherously  against  the  wife  of  his 

•  •  But  in  what  imperfect  ?  In  beanty  ?  J^^tli."    He  might  have  rememtoed 

Assuredly  not.    Nothing  can  be  alleged  tnat  the  Divme  Founder  of  Chnsti- 

against  her  but  the  infantine  prejudice  awty      adorned  and  beautified  the 

of  barbarous  piiysical  knowledge.    She  mamage  state  with  His  presence  and 

18  impure_8o   coarsely   expressed   by  £rst  miracle  that  he  wrought  in  Cana 

Pope  Innocent  HI.-— Pp  390,  391.  of  Galilee;*'  that  with  the  penetration. 

About  the  first  of  these  passages  beyond  aU  ciiticism,  which  pierces  to 

there  is  a  plausible  show.    But  the  the  bottom  of  Scnpture  and  disen- 

second  drops  the  disgiuse.    We  are  gages  its  central  truth.   He  points 

not  concerned  to  defend  the  barbarous  o?ck  to  creation  a«  supplying  the  ideal 

ribaldiyof  Innocent  III.  Thelanguage  ^  niarriage,  "Have  ye  not  read  that 

ofThomas  will  not  convey  sounfavour-  ^^  which  made  them  at  the  begiii- 

able  an  impression  of  his  meaning  to  lung,  made  them  male  and  female ;  ♦ 

those  who  are  ever  so  slightly  ac-  t^^at  St.  Paul  haa  stated  the  dignity  of 

quainted  with  the  technology  of  scho-  maniage  love,  in  language  so  unpas- 

lastic  logic  Of  the  exaggerated  purity  sioned  and  g  owing  as  to  have  given 

attached  to  ceUbacy,  and  of  the  only  "se  to  the  theological  exaggeration 

half-concealed  Manicheism  of  some  w^at  marriage  is  a  sacrament     He 

medireval  theologians,  we  have  not  ?as  not    And  vjitli  aU  his  gemus,  he 

the  slightest  doubt    But  something  has  produced  a  lx)ok  so  coarse  that  a 

dearer  to  Christendom  is  attacked  l^^Y  Y^H  not  read  it,  and  so  silly  that 

through  the  sides  of  popes  and  theo-  it  w  the  laughingstock  of  Eijrope. 

logians.    It  is  Moses,  it  is  one  more  ^^^e  will  conclude  by  a  challenge  to 

august  than  Moses,  who  is  traduced  M.  Michelet    He  ha«  spoken  of  the 

under  the  name  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pardon  and  restoration  of  some  who 

Even  the  Middle  Age  deserved  better  ?ave  fallen  from  that  pimty  which 

treatment  at  the  hands  of  one  who  he  valu^  so  hiehly.    There  was  One 

professes  such   sublime   monogamy,  who  said  to  a  fallen  woman-    Go,  and 

What  is  the  very  ring— sv-mbolical,  J^  no  more.      Evermore  his  breath 

as  we  arc  told,  of  eternity-  and  the  ^^  blown,  hke  the  icy  coolness  of 

taking  of  hands,  but  the  idea  of  mono-  theocean,  upon  hves  that  were  fevered 

gamy  translated  into  a  language  of  with  sm  and  shama    It  breathes  even 

signs,  and  gracefully  petrified  in  the  ^ow  upon  some  m  pemtenUanes  and 

Christian  ntual  I    But  how  shaU  we  elsewhere.    Can  M.  Michelet  teU  us 

characterize  the   monogamic   cham-  of  o/m?  w'i^  has  reined  peace  and 

pion  who  ignores  or  insult*  Judaism  punty  without  the  nifluenc^  of  the 

and  Christianity,  who  deposes  Moses  Christianity  which  he  considers  hos- 

and  our  Lord  to  crown  Hippocrates  tile  to  woman]    Tlie  pitUess  row-  of 

and   the   ovologist*   Baer,    N^girer,  life  comes  up  m  our  eara    It  faUa 

Pouchet,  and  Coste]     M.  Michelet  grandly  along  the  strand.    But  Uiere 

might  have  reminded  us  that  the  first  «»  8<>^®thing  m  it  sad  and  hopeleaa. 

prophecy  of  the  Bible,  anterior  even  It  says,  "The  tide  rolls  on,  and  it 

to  that  dim  annunciivtion  of  the  com-  s^'f^P®  away  those  who  have  once 

ing  Redeemer,  is  a  sublime  anticipa-  fallen  upon  the  shelvmg  bea^h,  and 

tionofmonogamy.aatherootof  family  there  is  no  return.    Such  as  they  are, 

life  and  love— "Tlierefore  shaU  a  man  such  are  they  swept  away  to  the  other 

leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  sj^ore.    There  is  no  pimfiwition  m 

shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  these  waters.      But  over  this  dreaiy 

shall  be  one  flesh."    He  might  have  ec^io  there  comes  a  centle  voice;  it 

reminded  us  that  the  elder  dispensa-  repeats  the  text,  which  was  onoe  made 

tion  closes  with  an  austere  vindication  a  motto  for  a  penitentaary :~  I  will 

of  the  monogamy  of  Eden,  in  a  pas-  restore  health  unto  thee,  and  I  will 

sage  which   labours  with  its  com-  heal  thee  of  thywounds.  because  they 

pressed   matter  and   exuberance  of  called  thee  an  Outcast 
topics.    "And  did  not  he  make  onel 

1  II ■ " ■ " r- "■ 

*  Bemark  the  singular  a^tv  xal  O^Xv,  and  read  the  next  verse* 
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ABYICB. 

Wb  must  feel  ere  we  can  pity, 
We  muBt  long  before  we  pray, 

We  must  know  the  need  of  comfort 
Ere  we  cheer  another^s  way. 

Art  thou  then  the  only  mourner  1 
Throbe  no  breaking  heart  but  thine  1 

Does  the  earth's  green  surface  never 
Hide  a  deep  and  wealthy  mine ) 

Enow  we  not  what  wondrous  structures 
Grow  beneath  the  rolling  seas ! 

Coral  reefs,  in  hidden  natives, 
Rise  as  mlently  as  Uiese. 

May  be  that  thy  strenj^h  of  purpose 
Mieht  uplift  some  smkinj^  neart. 

And  file  ray,  to  thee  retunung, 
A  refracted  light  impart 

For  'tis  strange  we  should  haye  power 

Oft  to  give  another  peaoe, 
While  we  vainly  bid  the  anguish 

Of  our  own  vex'd  spirit  cease. 


COKBIBSR  THE  ULIBS,  HOW  THST  OBOW. 

The  lilies  fair  are  found 
On  shadowed  ground, 
The  shady  haunts  of  sunny  clime, 
And  breathe  the  balm  <^  summer  time : 
Refreshed  bv  morning  dew,  and  veiled  from  noontide  glow. 
They  taste  the  softest  light  and  air,  and  this  is  how  they  grow. 

Updrawn  from  verdant  sod 
JBy  look  from  God, 
These  holy,  happy  iSowers  pervade 
The  sloping  lawn,  the  forest  glade  : 
And  charmed  by  zephyr's  wing,  and  lulled  by  streamlet's  flow. 
They  calmly  muse,  they  brighSy  dream,  and  this  is  how  they  grow. 

They  bloom  in  sheltered  nook, 
Jlf  curling  brook : 
And  Earth  how  firmly,  fondly  loves 
These  treasures  of  her  streams  and  groves : 
The  dark  mould  cherishes  their  petals  white  like  snow. 
With  heaven-apportioned  nutriment,  and  this  is  how  they  grow. 

I  have  considered  them. 
The  flezUe  stem. 
The  blossoms  pending  airily 
Beneath  their  leafy  canopy, 
Their  witching  fragrance,  spotless  hueu  and  thus  I  feel  and  know 
That  Qod  imparts  their  loveliness,  and  this  is  how  they  grow. 

« 
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S46  Tenant-Rig  fU.  (FeK 

Tailed  in  Celtic  Ireland  that  admitted  no  better  than  full  groim  trMS  d^^ 

no  motive  for  industry  and  improve-  vhile  the  indigenous  stems,  luicrBiti- 

ment,  no  spirit  but  for  war  and  rapine,  cated,  soon  oover&d  the  land  with  their 

By  a   custom   that  once  prevailed  wild  and  tangled  undergrowth.    Th« 

throughout  Europe,  the  ownership  of  process  of  extracting  honey  fttnn  the 

the  country  of  each  clan  was  vested  Irish  bees  was  exasperating  to  them* 

in  its  men,  and  there  were  neither  so  that  many  an  alien  proprietor,  ht 

landlords  nor  tenants.  A  large  portion  from  daring  to  curb  ^  Tenant-ri^C»** 

became  the  lion's  share  of  the  chief-  became  an  absentee,  finding  the  trotk 

tain,  during  his  precarious  tenures  of  of  the  feudal  Frencn  provm> : — 
his  ofiice  and  his  life,  and  the  residue 

was  subject  to  frequent  repartition  by  W  **•  ■«  ^J^**  *^^* 

him  amon^  his  faction.    Contempo-  »^m  ••ii»»«r  ^tmft^ 

raryauthonties  pronounce  the  customs      i.*  i.  v     i^      a     it*  ■ i 

among  the  Gaelic  Irish  of  male  gaveL  ^'^^^'^  "•  "»»  Anglo-Inahed : 

or  reapportionment  among  the  men  oi  xi^^  \^^  wkoM  unsntt  *>«*^  w«ll  witm 

each  tnbe,  as  "the  root  of  all  their         him, 

barbarism — ^as  men  cared  not  for  their  Finda  no  pUM  ia  hii  oovatiy  la  ttom  Mb. 

own  time,  since  if  they  built,  it  might 

not  benefit  their   children."      Any  We  could  adduce  notable  evideocca 

continued  occupancy  was  the  result  of  what  utter  revolution  in  the  feel- 

of  a  cUdm,  or  customary  title,  to  poo-  ings  of  tenants  towards  the  landlord 

session ;  and  this  seems  to  have,  in  was  occasioned  by  their  transfer  &an 

the  sixteenth  century,  obtained  largely  under  the  patriarchal  rule  of  ehiefrto 

amon^  tenants  under  chiefsand  church-  the  oporession  of  foreign  lorda  Brfnre 

men,  m  all  Celtic  countries,  such  as  this  cnanse,   in  163&,  Sir  Willian 

our  own,  Wales,  and  Cumberland,  Brereton  declared  that "  those  unpro- 

where  the  fourth  descendant  in  occu-  fitable  commodities*'  (the  indigenons 

Ktion  became  entitled  to  permanence.''^  occupiers)  may  be  removed  at  pics- 

the  succeeding  century,  English  sure,  and  without  any  manner  m  m- 

gnuitees  experien^  the  result  of  this  convenience,  exdamation.  or  exeep- 

claim,  for  such  of  their  tenantry  as  tion ;  but  in  1062,  Sir  Heniy  Pien 

oould  boast  a  possession  during  tnree  stat^  that  thev  I*  will  not  not  leavt 

ffenerations  persisted  that  the  farm  the  place  with  thnrgood-wiil^*  whciv 

had  become  their  own,  and  rebelled  they  and  their  anoeston  have  bm 

against  the  rent-lord's   title.     This  longer  than  their  landlord,  and  thjtt 

security  thus  assumed  by  the  dkuine-  they  ^  Protest  they  will  n<it  oat  fer 

ncutoUa^  or  patricians  of  the  sept,  was  him."  This  sh^ess  of  leaving  iMg 

subsequently   occasionally    obtained  ancient  habitations  is  evidently  trar«> 

by  their  serfs,  as  this  caste  rose  able  to  clanship,  as  it  afiedad  ^)«»< 

from  slaveiy  to  rights  of  property ;  beians  in  times  when  the  pfotectwm 

and  it  came  to  be  arrogated  soon  after  a   chief  afibrded  was  indispensabla 

they  were  handed  over  to  Cromwel-  Indeed    Celtic   tenant-right   is   tke 

Uans,  and  other  grantees,  who,  bcins  origin,  and  its  attendant  fvepusf 

satisfied  if  they  received  rent  ana  sions,  the  characteristics  of  that  iade- 

carinff  little  who  paid  it,  allowed  finite  claim  to  the  land,  which  is  peca* 

tra&nen  of  tenancy  to  take  place  lyy  liar  to  all  clan-descended  nattona.  Bat 

"sale  of  nK)d  will      Tlie  revolutions  the  inveterate  feeling,  as  it  still  pva- 

which  violently  shifted  the  ownership  vails  among  our  OaeL  that  the  anil 

of  landed  property  in  this  country  to  belongs  to  them,  bnraened  with  sa 

foreign  hands,  have  had  the  eflect  on  im]^t  payable  to  the  rent  losd^  aiid 

the  minds  of  the  lower  ranks  of  pre-  their  determined  oppositian  to  tbr 

venting  any  growth  of  that  reverence  settlement  of  the  stranger,  are  bat  too 

for  the  sanctity  of  property  which  de-  well  known  to  all  pemos  enovmaBt 

rives  only  fitHn  long  possoHsion.    Al-  with  the  management  of  estatta  fai 

thoadi  the  rent-rolls  of  Ireland  were  this  countir. 
trauMened  to  new  maaters*  the  Celtic       During  tnenroeesa  of  handing  orer 

people  still  held  the  soil    Most  of  the  the  soil  of  Ireland  in  feudal  teusre  to 

colonist  British  bore  trans|^aBtation  Ea^^iahmeii,  stateaneii  emphatkaQy 
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fortificationfi  are  lujuatifiable,  because  exercised  such  material  influence  in 

unneceesaiy,  in  Britain.  Let  us  calmly  producing  great  discord  in  the  rela- 

examine  this  proposition ;  yet,  before  tion  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  this 

we  proceed,  propose  another,  viz. : —  country — namely,  the   confiscations 

Is  it  not  better  to  assimilate  the  legal  and  colonizations  of  Elizabeth,  James, 

points  of  the  Irish  relation,  in  strict  Gromwell,  and  William  of  Orange, 

accordance  with  the  English  "custom,"  and  lastly,  the  penal  code.'*    By  the 

than  to  introduceanadoitional  feature  forfeitures  consequent  on  the  ciyil 

of  dissimilarity  ?    Nothing  else  than  wars  of  the  seventeenth  centuij,  the 

these  relations  differai  for  the  soils  of  chiefa  of  dans  throufi;hout  Celtic  Ire- 

the  two  lands  are  alike.    An  Irish  land  were  displacea  .  by  a  martial 

bmdlord  much  resembles  a  British  one,  alien  aristocracy ;  so  that  the  bulk  or 

physically,  at  least :  for,  if  tickled,  he  the  owners  were  estranged  from  the 

laughs,  and  if  pricked,  he  bleeds,  as  occupiers  by  difference  in  blood,  lan- 

Shylock  says  of  a  Jew.    And  does  not  guage,  laws,  and  religion.    Hecently, 

an  Irish  tenant  resemble  an  English  when  an  estate  of  the  Marquis  of 

one,  alwa^fs  excepting  in  the  Shylock-  Thomond,  chief  of  the  O'Briens  was 

ism  of  taking  revenge  ?   The  supposed  sold,  the  past  tender  dealing  witn  the 

difference  tnen,  is  a  moral  one.    Per-  tonantiy  was  proved  by  the  fact,  that 

haps  our  best  mode  of  exhibiting  the  they  were  enabled  to  purchase  the 

actual  difference  will  be  to  briefly  trace  fee -simple  of  their  farms.    But  the 

the  hirtory  of  its  rise,  and  leave  the  grantees  of  Cromwell  held  their  new 

reader  to  judge  whether  it  will  be  in-  tenantry  in  much  the  same  light  that 

creased  by  more  political  agitation  JPrendi  marshals,  had  Napoleon  sue- 

and  ancillary  legislative  intenerence.  ceeded  in  his  meditated  mvasion  of 

Besides  agitation^  other  causes  of  En{;land,  and  parcelled  out  her  do- 
discord  between  Irish  landlords  and  mams,  would  have  regarded  the  Brit- 
lenants  have  been  frequently  ex-  ishyeomaniy.  The  sarcasms  of  Swift, 
amined :  the  zealous  Protestant  point-  if  not  caricatures,  inform  us  what  the 
ing  to  Romanism,  the  ethnologist  to  landlord  character  of  their  descend- 
diierenoeof  race,  and  the  political  eco-  ants  was ;  and,  no  severance  between 
nomist  wisely  censuring  unsound  legal  lord  and  earth-tiller  being  extremer 
arrangements.*  Moreover,  the  anti-  than  between  Cromwellian  souires 
quaiy  traces  in  Celtic  land-usages  the  and  Celtic  serfs,  the  Incumbered 
.vague  interference  bv  tenantiy  with  Estates  Court  has  had  to  deal  laigeljf 
the  present  legal  rignts  of  the  land-  with  the  consequences.  For  all  poh- 
owner ;  and  the  historian,  taking  all  tical  purposes,  tne  strange  lords  of  the 
these  bearing  into  consideration,  can  land  were  non-conductors  between  the 
display,  in  civil  war  and  forfeitures  Government  and  the  isolated  Irish 
Uie  real  source  of  "the  feelines  or  people:  and thenativepeasant-priest% 
mutual  distrust  between  landlora  and  througn  whom  Whig  administoitions 
tenant,  which,"  agreeab^  with  the  have  sought  to  govern  this  oounti^, 
JDevon  Commissioners,  "  too  often  s^  naturally  became  the  arbiters  of  their 
paratothoeedassasin  Ireland,  prevent-  flocks  in  all  agrarian  matters, 
ing  united  exertion  for  the  common  During  the  neat  of  the  now  happily 
Ixttefit^"  and  which  the  same  autho-  extinct  ^'Young  Ireland"  agitation, 
nties  considered  to  be  "  the  foundation  when  hopes  were  raised  that  Ireland 
of  almost  all  the  evils  by  which  the  was  to  be  for  the  Irish,  the  cry  of 
aooalconditionoflrelandisdisturbed."  '*Tenant-Right"  offered  a  promise  that 

However  earnestly  we  may  desire  at  least,  the  occupancy*  if  not  the 

to  avoid  painful  allusions  to  the  his-  ownership,  of  the  land,  snould  be  a^ 

toiy  of  our  country,  our  love  and  hope  cured  to  the  nationalists.    In  some 

for  her  alike  demand  that  the  truth  districts,  resistance  even  to  rent  was 

he  told  whenever  it  may  serve  a  use-  encouraged  by  interested  agitators, 

fill  end;  and  we  fully  concur  in  the  among  whom  the  conspicuous  par- 

4q^on  of  the  Commissioners,  that  tizanuiip  of  dergy  of  the  Bonumist 

^ii  ii  imposdbU  to  overlook  those  and  Presbyterian  churches  is  to  be 

prominent  events  and  causes  which  accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that  their 


*  lantdimtHit  to  the  PromriiM  of  Ireiand.    Bj  Profesior  Hsneock.    Belfsat» 
lafrO. 
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•nbsiatence  mainlv  depends  on  Bmall  a^culturist  bavuiff  Ikiled  to  dueri- 

holdera,  who  voiild  have  more  to  be-  minate  between   tne  crooked-pat«d 

stow  if  little  troubled  by  demands  for  old  bell-wether  and  the  healthy  ewe, 

rent    The  Repeal  tempest,  a  remun-  he  has  tarred  them  both  with  the 

erative  storm  to  its  raisers,  was  sue-  same  brush. 

eeeded  by  this  more  practical  design.  ^  The  custom  of  the  coootry,**  a% 

Prospero,  indeed,  had  vanished  from  in  a  technicaL   agricultural  aaiae; 

the  scene ;  but  GaUban,  in  the  shape  Tenant-right  is  designated  in  Knglan<^ 

of  the  editor  of  the  Nation^  Dromised  varies  in  de^p^  of  apphcation  to  im- 

^every  fertile  inch  of  the  island"  to  provementsm  different  district.  This 

his  subscriberB.  Inthemeanwhile^the  oonunou  latr  of  agriculture  govema 

chimerical  egff  of  Irish  tenant-right  is  the  relation  of  landlord  and  teoa&t^ 

nothatchedrbutyaswearethreatened  particularly  as  affeetinff  change  ai 

with  a  new  Young  Ireland  Association,  occupancy,  unless  etduded  or  modi- 

that  is  to  regenerate  the  country  under  fled  by  express  stipulation.  Thensaga, 

tiie  title  of ^*The  Phoonix,"  it  maybe  so  far  as  relates  to  the  daia  of  aa 

affirmed  tha^  though  the  bird  is  in-  outf;oin^  tenant  on  an  inoomcr,  ia 

auspicious,  smoe,  besides  its  solitary  ahcient  m  practice,  trtcea  of  it  being 

Ufe,  it  is  used  to  bum  its  own  nes^  to  be  found  three  centuries  back. 

this  imaginary  fowl  is  well  lUlapted  to  identical  with  the  ^  way-going  crop ;  ** 

ait  on  tlMt  nondescript  egg.    AU  this  and  Darcy,  aa  Anglo-Irish  lawVer, 

l^gone  and  present  noiisense  does  not  irriting  iu  1641,  alludes  to  **  Eh|^iab 

deserve  notice,  were  it  not  that  thft  Tenant-ri^ht"  as  a  custom  wamnlod 

outrages  which  supported  and  follow-  bv  the  common  law.    It  arose  oot 

ed  the  first  agitation,  having  shown  of  the   legal   doctrine  of  "emblo- 

that  the  tenants' aaniirt/><fOn  of  ^'right*'  ments,*'  a  term  derived  from  emUeer^ 

is.  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  to  sow  oom,  by  which  the  proAta  ot 

of  Ireland,  maintained  by  intimida-  sown  land  were  righteously  aooonkd  la 

tion.  and  is,  therefore,  a  fraud  upon  theoutgoer.    lii  odrvitow,  it  would  ba 

the  Icmdloid,  the  term  "Tenant-Rignt"  one  of  tne  best  acts  of  *^  justice  to  Iiw- 

became  repulsive  to  landowners,  aa  land^"  if  this  custom,  in  its  widest  ex- 

hostile  to  their  interesta    In  one  in-  tension,  were  introduced  throu^oot 

stance,  this  effect  was  very  prejudi-  this  island.    On  the  other  hand  if  the 

ciaL     Mr.  James  Caird,  the  expe-  iftx>mised  measure  and  Irish  Tenant- 

rienced  Scottish  ftumer,  when  writmg  right  are  intrinsically  good,  why  en- 

upon  thiscountry  as  a  field  for  wealthy  cumber  estates  here  alone  with  these 

agriculturists^  set  aside  his  native  pseudo-benefits  1  Butthe  latter,  which 

preiudioe  sgainst  English  tenant-right  is  a  practice  of  selling  the  good- wilU  or 

and  its  extended  |fraotice— viz.,  se-  quiet  occupancy  of  a  farm  held  by 

eurity  for  unexhausted  improvements;  tenancy-at-will,  is  quite  un-EkigKisk 

and  Btronglv  recommended  the  intro-  The  oiuy  instance  in  which  we  nave 

duction  of  the  latter  here:  but,  in  his  met  with  it  in  England,  ia  ia  the 

recent  admirable  review  of  the  state  pa^jes  of  a  romance,  the  aathor,  aa 

of  amculture  in  England  (first  pub-  amiable  Irishman,  exhibiting  his  at- 

lished  in  letten  to  the  Time9\  he  con-  tachment  to  native  usage,  by  malrii^ 

dernm  the  entire  system ;  having,  it  the  Viear  of  Wak^fM  propUiale  a 

would  seem,  fallen  into  this  error  mm  predeceasor  m  a  farm  of  twenty  aem 

finding  one  name  common  to  ancient  with  a  peaoe-olleiing  of  ^Cioa    Yct« 

Engliui  tenant-right,  or  valuation  of  in  this  case,  our  ^tk  NoU  Gold* 

emblements,  and  its  modem  develop-  smith,  though  wnting  Kke  an  angd 

ment  for  improvements.    Certainly,  of  **  good-wm  and  peace  among  metv* 

the  old  custom  has  been  carried  to  resembled  poor  PoD,  since  be  wae 

abuse  in  Surrey  and  Sussex ;  but  the  merely  repeating  his  national  Parxot- 

new  one  has  vastly  mded  to  transform  ciy  for  right  to  sell  Bood-wifi;  and 

the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  heaths  of  he  ignorantly  fancied  that  the  comat 

Norfolk  into  wheat-fields.  One  having  price  of  thelriah  commodity,  A  per 

grown  finom  the  other,  the  same  name  acre,  was  usually  paid  in  a  imi if  tod 

mdndeaboth.  where,   happily   for  itnl(   iU-wiU, 

**8kaylMfdi«t  rarely  {iroaudng  ill  result^  ia  not 

To  Ml  ia«  MB«  mwk  OB  ibo  bip,  necosssrily  compounded  for. 

Bolk«nMrMlldM4lotl«;bM^**  En^ish-tenant-ri^tof  WDewaT 

Aftd  the  pastoral  eye  of  oar  Ayiahire  of  leases  is  of  aaeieat  standmg ;  aai 
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statute  law  was  made  favourable  to  pendent  on  employment  for  their 

the  stout  yeomanry  of  England  far  daily  food    They  are  the  greatest 

earlier  than  elsewhere  ip  Christendom,  sufferers  by  a   system   that   closes 

It  would  be  an  a^^reeable  theme  to  broad  fields  of  industiy  against  them, 

illustrate  the  early  acquisition  of  com-  and  every  Mrson  would  r^oice  that 

fort    and    independeiice    by    that  steps  should  be  taken  to  open  wider 

tenant]^,  and  the  respect  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  if  onlv  for 

them,  in  comparison  with  the  con-  the  sake  of  this  helpless  ciass^  wnoee 

tempt  of  contineutal  nobles  for  Jac-  hardships    and   want  are    ever  so 

mies    Banlkomme^    fox    whicih    tUei  gallant^  apd  £aily  borne,  or  patiently 

French    revolutionists   might   have  endured.    Shall  not,  at  least,  all  tha^t 

thanked  that  nojblem.    The  rej^ard  legislation  can  accomplish  be  done  to 

rendered   to  the  claims  of  Bntish  realize  the  poet*s  aspiration  1 — 

amculturistS    is    evidenced    in    the  "  To  cheer  dejected  induttry;  to  gire 

glorious   passage   in   Adam    Smith's  A  double  hjtrv«^  io'Uie  pimoff  nram, 

^  Wealth  of  Nt^tions,"  alludipg  to  the  And  tcAcli  the  lab'xing  han^  the  iweeta  of 

security  given  by  law,  'ciistoin,  arid  **>*^-*' 

honour  to  tenants  : —  The  crime  ofcommitting  murder  and 


which  he  had  no  lease.,  and  trotting  that  This  fact  entitles  us  to  pomt  out  some 

the  honour  of  his  landlord  would  take  of  the  causes  that  have  operated  to 

no  adranta^e  of  «o  impoctant  an  im-  produce  this  national  distinctivenesa 

pToreniQn^.    Those  laws  and  ciutom^  it  would  take  long  to  trace  the  circum- 

00  ffivo.urable  to  the  y^roanry,  har^  stances  and  traditional  passions  that 

perhaps,  contrihuted  ,Tnore  tp  the  pre-  combined  to  form  a  confederate,  con- 

^'^^''^^'  a  banded  moral "  p^tilence  that  walk- 
The  claims  of  such  as  have  made  eth  in  darkness" — of  i^^hich  the  laws 
improvements  ar^  generally  held  are  a  code  of  threats,  and  the  weapoins 
sacred,  and,  in  some  districts  (where  the  firebrand  and  th^  bullet — ^the 
an  exteuded  tenant-right  was  brou^t  terror  by  night,  and  the  arrow  that 
in.  to  ameliorate  the  peculiar  ii|ier-  fli^th  by  day."  No  maudlin  sensibi- 
tiHty  of  the  soil),  have  acquired,  under  lity,  no  notion  that  these  horrors  should 
mere  yearly  tenure,  the  force  of  en-  be  veiled,  should  weigh  with  our  coun- 
titling  to  full  ei^oy]ment,  or  cohipen-  trymen, who,veaminffthatthenationaI 
sation  on  dispossession.  Accordingly*  reproaciioi'brood-guutinefushaUoeafley 
while  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  deeply  solicitous  that  *'  tenant- 
have  funds  accumulated  so  largely  right,"  supported  by  Ribandism,  the 
with  tenants,  in  no  other  are  they  so  cancer  of  our  commonwealth,  shall  be 
readily  invested  in  bringing  the  pro-  probed,  and  either  cured  or  cut  away, 
perty  of  another  than  the  invester  If  the  assiuned ' '  right"  to  sell  good- 
uito  beneficial  and  progressive  acti-  will,  for  which  the  remedy  is  aasassina- 
vity.  This  serviceable  tenarit-rijght  tion,  be,  as  we  believe  itis,  the  f^errtma 
has  made  the  "  countries"  where  it  is  causa  of  agrarian  crime,  no  base  fear 
the  "custom"  conspicuous  for  the  should  hinder  landlords  and  honest 
highest,  most  expensive,  and,  there-  tenants  from  gradually  superseding  it 
fore,  most  remunerative  mode  of  culti-  by  sound  and  righteous  arrangements, 
vation.  The  golden  rule  for  landlord^  Let  us  now  launch  intoasketch  of  the 
tenants^  and  u^bourers  is.  indeed,  acted  orisdn  of  this  unique  custom.  While 
upon  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  England  unbroken  descent  of  land 
but  too  notorious  that  many  Irish  encouraged,  on  the  part  of  great  pro- 
holders  have  terribly  violated  the  prietors,  the  natural  direction  of  tneir 
maxim  of  *'  live  and  let  live."  wealth  towards  the  erection  of  stately 
Let  us  diverge  into  a  few  words  re-  mansions,  and  while,  in  co-operation 
sarding  the  interests  of  a  class  that  with  their  tenantry,  who  stood  as  firm 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  when  in  the  soil  as  the  oak  trees  around 
reflecting  on  the  paralysing  effects  of  them,  substantial  farm-steads  were 
Riband  Tenant-right,  namely,  our  built,  and  wolds  and  fens  were  con- 
oc^Untiy  labourem,  now  whoUy  de-  vetted  into  corn  fields— a'  system  pre- 
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vailed  in  Celtic  Ireland  that  admitted  no  better  than  Ml  grown  trees  do, 

no  motive  for  industry  and  improve-  while  the  indigenous  stems,  uneradi- 

ment,  no  spirit  but  for  war  and  rapine,  cated,  soon  covered  the  land  with  their 

By  a   custom   that  once  prevailed  wild  and  tangled  undergrowth.    The 

throughout  Europe,  the  ownership  of  process  of  extracting  honey  from  the 

tiie  country  of  each  clan  was  vested  Insh  bees  was  exasperating  to  them, 

in  its  men,  and  there  were  neither  so  that  many  an  alien  proprietor,  far 

landlords  nor  tenants.  A  large  portion  from  daring  to  curb  '' Tenant-rignt," 

became  the  lion's  share  of  the  chief-  became  an  absentee,  finding  the  truth 

tain,  during  his  precarious  tenures  of  of  the  feudal  Frencn  proverb : — 
his  office  and  his  life,  and  the  residue 

was  subject  to  frequent  repartition  by  8^*  ^«  •*•  "jy^**  '^  '>"• 

him  amon^  his  faction.    Contempo-  ^'^  ^  ••*«^'^"  d«  «« i^yi 

raryauthonties  pronounce  the  customs       i^>i.i.     v        a     it*i.j 

among  the  Gaelic  Irish  of  male  gavel,  which  has  been  Anglo-Inshed : 

or  reappprtionnaent  among  the  men  of  xhe  loid  whose  teuuta  eumot  well  endure 
each  tnbe,  as  '*  the  root  of  all  their         him, 

barbarism — ^as  men  cared  not  for  their  Finds  no  place  in  hii  eountiy  to  eeenre  him. 
own  time,  since  if  they  built,  it  might 

not  ben^t  their  children."  Any  We  could  adduce  notable  evidences 
continued  occupancy  was  the  result  of  what  utter  revolution  in  the  feel- 
of  a  claimj  or  customary  title,  to  pos-  ings  of  tenants  towards  the  landlord 
session ;  and  this  seems  to  have,  in  was  occasioned  by  their  transfer  from 
the  sixteenth  century,  obtained  largely  under  the  patriarchal  rule  of  chiefs  to 
amon^tenantsunderchiefsand  church-  theoppression  of  foreign  lords.  Before 
inen,  m  adl  Celtic  countries,  such  as  this  chanffe,  in  1635,  Sir  William 
our  own,  Wales,  and  Cumberland,  Brereton  declared  that  **  those  unpro- 
where  the  fourth  descendant  in  occu-  fitable  commoditie.<{"  (the  indigenous 
pationbecameentitledtopermanence.*  occupiers)  may  be  removed  at  plea- 
In  the  succeeding  century,  Enj^lish  sure,  and  without  any  manner  of  in- 
grantees  experienced  the  result  of  this  convenience,  exclamation,  or  excep- 
daim,  for  such  of  their  tenantry  as  tion ;  but  in  1682,  Sir  Henry  Piers 
oould  boast  a  possession  during  tnree  states,  that  thev  I' will  not  not  leave 
venerations  persisted  that  the  farm  the  place  with  tneir  good-mil"  where 
had  become  their  own,  and  rebelled  they  and  their  ancestors  have  been 
against  the  rent-lord's  title.  This  longer  than  their  landlord,  and  that 
security  thus  assumed  by  the  dhuine-  they  "  protest  they  will  not  out  for 
namla,  or  patricians  of  the  sept,  was  him."  This  sh^ess  of  leaving  their 
subsequently  occasionally  obtained  ancient  habitations  is  evidently  trace- 
by  their  serfs,  as  this  caste  rose  able  to  clanship,  as  it  affected  |)le- 
from  davoy  to  rights  of  property ;  beians  in  times  when  the  protection 
and  it  came  to  be  arrogated  soon  after  a  chief  afforded  was  indispensable, 
they  were  handed  over  to  Cromwel-  Indeed  Celtic  tenant-right  is  the 
liaos,  and  other  grantees,  who,  hems  origin,  and  its  attendant  preposses- 
satisned  if  they  received  rent  ana  sions,  the  characteristics  of  that  inde- 
carinff  little  who  paid  it,  allowed  finite  claim  to  the  land,  which  is  pecn- 
transfers  of  tenancv  to  take  place  by  liar  to  all  clan-descended  nations.  But 
"  sale  of  good  wilL  The  revolutions  the  inveterate  feeling,  as  it  still  pre- 
which  violently  shifted  the  ownership  vails  among  our  QaeL  that  the  soil 
of  landed  property  in  this  country  to  belongs  to  them,  burdened  with  an 
foreign  hands,  have  had  the  effect  on  im]^t  payable  to  the  rent  lord,  and 
the  minds  of  the  lower  ranks  of  pre-  their  determined  opposition  to  the 
venting  any  (prowth  of  that  reverence  settlement  of  the  stranger,  are  but  too 
for  the  sanctity  of  property  which  de-  well  known  to  all  persons  conversant 
rives  only  from  long  i)06se8sion.  Al-  with  the  management  of  estates  in 
though  tne  rent-rolls  of  Ireland  were  this  country, 
transferred  to  new  masters,  the  Celtic  During  the  process  of  handing  over 
people  still  held  the  soil  Most  of  the  the  soil  of  Ireland  in  feudal  tenure  to 
colonist  British  bore  transplantation  Englishmen,  statesmen  emphatically 

*  ArchsBology  of  Irish  Tenant  Bight,  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  vol.  0,p.  1 19. 
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iiudflted  that  the  intrbduction  of  lease-  resurgence  of  the  €kel  oyer  the  land 
hold,  and  other  English  securities  to  came  on  like  a  tidal  flow.  The  Guild 
eultivators,  was  essential  to  her  pros-  of  Mercers  sinned  so  much  against 
perily,  as  the  sole  means  of  saving  their  charter  as  to  set  forty-six  town- 
ner  inhabitants  from  want ;  and  when  lands  to  the  Clan  Donnells,  who,  it  is 
her  teeming  population  lately  perished  reoorted,  *' are  the  wickedest  men  in 
in  millions  by  starvation,  tne  pro-  all  the  country."    Tories  and  wood- 
phedes  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  came  kem&  or  sylvan  brigands,  are  de- 
tmsL   We  believe,  that  to  the  present  clarea  to  be  *'  goin^;  up  and  down,*' 
day,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  taking  what  they  listed;  and  bands 
land  is  held  on  a  bare  and  barren  ten-  of  these  malcontents,  secret  and  vii^- 
ancy-^t-will,  giving  the  industrious  dictive  as  "  the  Forty  Thieve&"  oon- 
improver  no  homtat  security ;  while,  stantly  exhibited  their  ill-will  to  the 
in  remote  districts  the  poverty  pro-  colonists,  by  forming,  it  is  stated, 
ducinff  practice  or  suboividinff  still  "  dangerous  combinations  for  robbing 
prevaus  as  completely  as  Mr.  Bright  them,  and  otherwise."    In  the  maa- 
oonld  desire — so  (toeply   rooted   in  sacreof  1641,  and  the  struggle  of  1688, 
Celtic  impulses  beinff  the  tradition  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster  wrote  leases 
of  gavelkind,  and  the  love  of  common  for  the  settlers,  in  the  Douglas  manner, 
holding,  that  rundale,  or  minute  and  upon  their  own  skins,  with  pens  of 
changeable  allotments  of  arable  with  steeL  and  ink  of  blood,  but  grasped 
communistic  pasture,  not  only  per-  the  land.    During  subsequent  inter- 
plexed  the  excellent   Lord   George  changes  of  occupajugr  between  Orange 
fiill  in  Don^;al,  but  even  linger  m  colonists  and  Popislniatives,  the  pur- 
the  county  where  the  feudal  Anglo-  chase  of  "good- will''  was  absolutely 
Norman  first  drew  his   conquering  necessary,  particularly  in  disturbed 
■word.  times,  as  when  the  payment  of  tithe 
Ulster  demands  our  notice,  as  the  was  resisted  by  association,  and  when, 
endle  and  country  of  the   litest  in  the  words  of  Primate  Boulter,  "the 
growth  of  sale  of  good-will.     Here  humour  of  clans  and  confederaciea 
two  distinct  causes  have  operated —  was  weU  understood.''   As  prices  and 
viz.,  Celtic  prepossessions,  supported  rents  rose,  competition  for  land  was 
1^  intimidation;  and  British  industry,  generally  decided  in  favour  of  the 
rewarded  and  encouraged  by  iiavour.  race  that  could  endure  a  lower  scale 
The  London  Societv,  and  other  grant-  ^f  comfort    A  pamphleteer  of  1746, 
ees  of  the  forfeitea  territories  of  the  complains  of  the  emigration  of  Pro- 
O'NeiUs   and  O'Donnells,  were  en-  testants,  and  of  the  preference  daily 
joined  hy  their  patents  to  make  long  shown  to  Papists,  who,  "seeing  the 
leases,  at  moderate  rente,  to  Protest-  warm  plight  of  the  houses"  owned 
ants.     By  giving  such  interests  they  by  the  former,  the  various  improve- 
ereated  middlemen,  who,  not  being  ments  made  in  expectation  of  a  re- 
nnder  subletting  obligations,  accepted  newal,  and  especially,  the  strong  sod 
Presbyterians,  and^  most  extensively,  on  the  earth,  from  which,  by  means 
the  native  Romanists,  as  yearly  ten-  of  the  old  Celtic  habit  of  burning  it, 
antSw    The  plains  of  the  north  were  a  rich  return  was  looked  for,  easily 
gradually  improved  by  sturdy  Scots-  persuaded  land-jobbers  to   bid  for 
descended  yeomen  from  a  state  re-  large  tracts,  binding  themselves  as 
sembling    the   hunting-grounds    of  under-tenants.    Arthur  Young  states 
Pennsylvania ;  but  the  mountainous  that  many  emigrants  obtained  consid- 
traets  romained  with   the   natives,  erable  sums  for  their  interests.    But 
whose  poor  mode  of  living  soon  ena-  all  the  emi^tion  of  those  times  was 
bled  them  to  become  supplanting  com-  not  similarly  felicitous.    An  extraor- 
pettton.    In  numerous  case&  leases  dinary  rise  in  the  value  of  cattle 
were  refused  to  the  British,  althou^  having  led  to  the  dispoasession  of 
they  had  built  on  their  furms ;  and  it  multitudes  of  petty  holders,  in  order 
would  seem  that  many  of  these  colon-  to  enlarge  the  nreadth  of  pasture,  the 
iits  quitted  in  disgust,  selling  posses-  tenant-grievances  of  Lissoy,  (tiie  De- 
mon to  the  Irish,  who,  as  was  pro-  aerted  Village^  depopulated,  as  it  is 
phetically  reported  to  Charles  I,  felt  said,  by  cruel  evictions)  touching  ten- 
an  assured  hope  that  time  would  ro-  der  chords  in  the  gentle  heart  of  Oli- 
lieve  tlienL  by  rebellion,  from  their  ver  (Goldsmith,  were  immortalised  in 
new  an4     heavy  landlords."     The  his  rhymed  reminisomoe  of  painful 
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seenes  and  laoeraledbofloiDfl,  when ''«  of  selling,  founded  on  an  indefinite 

bold  peaeantiy,  their  country's  pride,"  usage,  being  unprotected  by  law,  and 

were—  altc^eth^r  capncious  and  yariable  in 

Forced  from  their  homei,  %  mekncliolj  inin  Value,  Accordingly  gives  rise  to  angry 

To  tnYene  climeB  (yeyond  the  weitern  mun.;  alteroktion ;  for  the  tenant,   ftwifiTig 

Tenant-right  among  the  Ulster  co-  that  his  dear  bamin  is  unsaleable, 
loniats  would  seem  to  oe  nearly  as  old  -insists  that  "  the  landlord'  mtut  re^ 
B&  the  colony,  biit  is  sq  uncertain  a  duee  the  rent"  in  order  that  some- 
security  that  it  is  ranishing  idong  thing  may  be  realized  for  hisTenant- 
with  wooden  plouglis.'  Such,  bridfty^  right  Cfr  take  the  case  of  an  old 
ii^  the  history  of  the  once-valuable  tenant,  representing  an  immemorial 
usage^  by  which  a  pecufiar  and  in-  length  of  occupant^,  and  imagjne  the 
dustnous  tenantry  obtained,  in  con-  dismal,  the  hard  tunes,  when  embar- 
sideration  of  the  value  qf  their  past  rassed  -landlords  ofune  iiito  colliaion 
industiy  and  the  lowness  of  tneif  with  a  broken  tenlmtiy.  Against  an 
rents,  a  right  to  dispose  of  their  in-  unsatisfied  demand  for  ren^  a  datm 
terests— the  origin  of  which  clearly  founded  on  formlor  improvements  is 
distinguishes  it  from  the  *'  right"  eh-  set  up,  but  disallowed  on  the  'score  df 
forced  by  Ribandism.  exhaustion.   The  tenant  canjiot  find  a 

In  considering  the  growth  of  Irish  )»urchaser  for  his  valueless  i^iteres^ 

Tenant-righty  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  so' a  distress  is  levied,  and  eviction 

that  improvemente  have  seldom  been  follows.  Clingipg  to  his  native  place, 

made    oy   landlords.      A<Jcordingly)  the  Irish  peasant  deems  it  the  cruel- 

where  eveoy  thif^  l\aa  been  thrown  lest  of  human  disasters  to  be  driveii 

upon  the  industry  and  means  of  the  ^m  home^    The  ruined  man  thinks 

farmer,  and  in  a  kinj^om  where  there  oi  his  little  dwelling  raised  l^  his 

is  no  legal  out-goiHg   common^law  forefathen^  and  of  nis  accustomed 

.  custom  to  protect  even  their  transient  fields  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  monn- 

application^  his  want  of  security  has  tain  atid  morass  by  the  sweat  of  his 

been  practically  supplied  by  this  right  brow — and  he  aveliges  his  ezp<qlsion 

to  dispose  of  his  interest.  Proprietors  by  bloodshed  1  jRee  aura  talia  eoaunt 

in  general  having  been,  owing  to  mar-  may  be  the  philoeophiq  remark  of 

riage  settlements  and  other  impedi-  scholastic  commentators':  but  for  bqi^ 

ments,  powerlt^ss    to  give  written  selve^  we  woiild  not  plead  cases  of 

security,  it  is  not  marvellous  that  6c-  even  undoubted  severity  and  iigtisticd 

-cupiers  have  tenacious^  dung  to  a  in  palliation  of  the  most  awful  of 

custom  that  gave  them  soma    But  crime& 

the  landlord  has  ever  jpower  either  to  Of  the  outrages  mentioii^  in  tb^ 
:xefase  permission  to  sell,  ok  to  increase  "  Devoh  Evidence,"  the  iniio<>nty  are 
•the  rent  in  proportion  to  the  worth  declared  to  have  arisen  from  an  idea 
of  •the  improvements)  of  even,  by  entertained  b^  l^e  peasantiy,  that  in- 
.evictioiL  to*  make  them  his  own.  An  timidation  will  prodpce  the  effect  of 
habitual  acquiescence  in  sale  has  un-  giving  them  an  indefeasible  title  to 
doabtedly  had  the  effect  of  promoting  possession  of  the  land.  Captain  Ken- 
durable  improveinents ;  yet  this,  and  nedv,  who  acted  as  secretary,  con- 
other  advantaf^es,  have  been  over-  tends,  that  a  new  tdumt,  amr  an 
rated ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  sales  extreme  outlay  in  the  purchase  of 
are  most  commonly  made,  not  by  im-  good-will,  must  remain  without  an^ 
provers,  who  have  no  disposition  to  return  from  this  investment  (^  his 
remove,  but  by  defaulters,  when,  capital,  or  the  landlord  without  rent; 
<  having  fallen  into  irretrievable  ajr-  and  he  observes  that^  whenever  the 
rears,  they  are  anxious  to  emigrate,  question  arises  as  to  which  of  these 
When  prices  were  high,  tenants-at-  daims  is  to  be  neglected,  there  is 
will  could  obtain  a  high  tate  fbr  their  little  doubt  how  it  will  be  settled, 
interest,  even  thotigh  they  had  de-  if  the  extension  of  unlimited,  and, 
teriorated  their  fannis.  Let  us  sup-  as  he  justty  terms  it,  the  "inra- 
poae  that  a  certain  purchaser  ^ve  tional  principle''  of  sale  become  jb»- 
some  j£12  an  acre  for  '' good-will:"  neral  and  acknowledged : — *'  !nie 
prices  fall,  and  then  becomes  eager  to  Whole  tenant  populatioiv'  he  dedares^ 
follow  his  predecessor.  But  compe-  **  will  be  united  aeunat  the  proprie- 
tition  for  a  worn-out  farm  being  not^  tore  in  resistuig  tne  claim  of  rent" 
ahnost  annihilated,  and  the  practioe  This  iu:ediction  was  partially  fulfilled 
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«ight  yean  bac^,  In  certain  districts  Tet  this  inflated  daim,  like  the  Fa- 
disturbed  by  Ribandism,  or  in  other  ther  of  lies,  the  forger  of  '^phantasms 
words,  Tenant-r^ht  agitation.    The  and  dreams,'' that  raised  in  the  breast 
Riband  Association  had  grown  into  of  our  first  parent — 
a  jecret  oonfederapy— an   agrarian  *«  DbuanpwM,  dUeontonted  tiumghfa, 

Vehmr-gencht.     Its  disciplf)s  soon  be-  y^n  hepM,  ^run  aim*,  inordiiii^  davNt,"* 

came  prophet&    If  they  foretold  that  ,                 a   v  x     v  ^     'xl  xi. 

«.«K  i^^uoh  lui  interlAfir.  nr  ft  nprt^in  Only  requires  to  be  touched  with  the 


qaoM»  to  pass.     Th^  seers  wenp  i^f^Zl^Zli^^^A^^ 

te^t^etTtr:;^^^  jfeeVdSXifS^^^^ 

M^^thUw^SiteiS  ^^^  Theveiylownessoftherentfirst 

so  low  tbat  rents  pirtook  of  i^e  Encouraged  thq  occupier  to  make  im- 

abasement     Distauint  was  opposed  provementft,  and  then,  consideration, 

SytbSrwiousartsofdefensi^Vs^^  ''''°^^^^!w'*?^i!!^ ""C^^^ 
^d  Teni^nee  was  wreaked  on  ali  permittejj  the  interest  tp  be  sold.   On 
new-cowSs  that  had  not  purchased  some  issj^tes  a  nungled  sense  of  kind- 
peace,  in  the  exclusive  spirit  that  ^^^  *"**  justice  towards  an  ancient 

JSeSly filled thfibog-holespfGwee-  !^l^Jl'^r^"?*lT*l^^^^ 

dore  with  the   car«ua6es   of  she^  *"  habitual  respect  for  their  claims, 

belonging  to  "Btranger*"  ^ThpprSe  Mr.Sham^Cnij^PM^the^ 

objiictdrthe  combination  waiC^M^  S^r^M.*^™^""  m  its  less 

iN%,  to  obtain  redactions  of  rent,  ^^Jf  ^M"^^^^            Ml 

on  thi  lovnees  of  which,  the  amoupt  »t-^"  «  ^,?«P«of  property  m  the 

U>  be  obtained  by  sale  of  interSt  occupation"  as  "  y  practical  holcbng 

^nanifestlY  depends.      Accprdingly,  SJKSm^CT^^^ 

when  a^dlord  obdurately  refiwed  !« /®?   ,  "?l^^^^  ^^  ,^1?. 

io  yield,  the  dread  expedient  of  shoot-  i?  to  insure  the  holder  this  pe^ 

iiM?  him.  or  hin  AirpniL  vm  ramrted  *°<*  ^0  low  a  rent  as  shall  leaTC  him 

to^  «S  S  tTe  ^tTatT^  an  interest  to  Belli    And  why  should 

.wu  not  conceded  to  rpmpiwtranoe,  there  ^holdings  in  peipetui^,  which 

was  surrendered  to  terror.     Abate-  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  "^^^^  ^^^ 

ments  follow^  the  murders  of  Messrs.  poetsmgs. 

Bateson,    Mauleverpr,    and    PowelJ.  '*  Man,  and  for  •▼•r?  Wn4«h,  whatwoiild*il 

Xntimidation  thus  rewarded  became  a  „***®'»'**7^,              .      i             ,• 

sure  means  to  an  end;  and  no  one  H«r urg«i heir, m  wmr* impel. omrsT*. • 

can  wonder  that  a  general  impression  How  can  fanner  urge  farmer ;  what 
mead  among  the  tenant  class,  that  does  competition  gain;  and  how  can 
they  gain  copoessionsy  and  a  firmer  a  thriving  man  enlarge  his  opera- 
tenacity  of  their  holdings,  by  the  per-  tions,  if  small  farms  are  to  stand  in 
petration  of  crimes  thus  commented  stereotype,  nnleas  consolidated  by 
on  by  a  local  oigan:-^  great  outlay  in  pnrcfaasing  f^ood-wilil 

*«  We  hare  been  on  atour  through  the  At  the  best,  the  usage  is  merely 

asigblwiiring  ooonties,  sad  ate  asanred  permissiTe,  since  it  stuids   on  the 

tbst  the  muMer  of  Mr.  Mauleverer  has  opinion  of  the  landlord,  who  caa  at 

bwn  attended  with  Terr  good  effecu."—  „y  ^^^  annihilate  it,  either  by  in- 

Dundalk  Democrat,  Sri  Avgust,  1850.  ereasing  the  rent,  OT  senring  notice  to 

By  denouncing  landowners  as  ''op-  quit    Again,  though  he  himsdf  may 

pessois  and  exterminators,"  these  be  as  fitToiurable  to  it  as  Mr.  S.  Craw- 

tool  prints  excited  the  animosity  of  fwd  is,  his  son,  or  heir,  or  any  sue- 

bauknipt  peasants,  while  the  Tenant  oeisor,  may  not  be  so^  and  he  cannot 

Leaffue  aioused  their  hopes.    Insudi  bind  them  to  recognise  it     Heneei 

hands,  ''tenant-right"  grew  into  a  the  old  outcry  for  " fixity  of  tennre,*^ 

oreation  ti  their  own—- an  agrarian  and,  aboTe  ail,  for  the  real  aim  aiid 

bogaboo — a  gritky  and   changeful  olgect  of  the  past  amtation  (so  far  as 


but  in  TippeFary,fiercelv  assuming  an    for   result,    Tenant-Ri^ht   was,   of 
iibsoiate  perpetuity  in  the  occupancgr.    course,  to  be   maintained  in.ftdl 
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panoply.    We  laam,  from  the  digest  wbat baaed,  has dcnei    TMnMumHif 

of  the  Deyon  ComniiHion,  that  taj  or,  at  least,  we  hope  not  natil,  a  mtM- 

attempt   to   ettppreee  this  '^right,  eieni  ntbsiUuU  ha$  been  imUfpomT 
eren  m  tranquil  counties,  TOoouoed       Needy  proprietonadroeate  the  sva- 

Mraiian  outrages.  Captain  Kennedy,  tern,  that  in  replacing  a  bankrupt  ny 

tae  ezperienoed  oompiler,  writes,  m  a  solyent  tenant,  who  satisfies  all  ar- 

1847,  with  a  Tatidnatory  spirit : —  rears  doe  by  the  vendor,  convemently 

_^  assures  them  their  income*    AgfwH 

••  Landoirnen  do  not  appear  aware  of  ^j^  conniTe  at  sneh  an  anaa—ieaL 

S^v^'Jid^'ihth'mS^^^  Xraer^thmfroirS^^ 

perty*  ana  wnico  must  incresM  every  ^ .«    _«.  •  •     ^ .   .  ^. 

day.    The  Tenant-right  of  Ukter  is  an  S^^'^f  ?*'??*^°*V^^^J*?"* 

embryo  eowhoU,  which  mutt  decline  in  oo  Paul  isallowed  to  find  a  Pcteria 

Tslaetotne  proprietor  in  proportion  aa  pay  his  debts,  out  of  money  that  o«ipit 

the  practice  hecome«conflnDed,becaafe  to  be  applied  to  faming  pmiwisea. 

the  ram  required  by  the  outgolns  tenant  On  the  mher  hand,  wealuy  f( 

buani 


must  regnlate  oltimatelr  the  balance  of  are  interested  in  its  abolitioD,  for  thsf 

groM  produce,  which  will  be  left  to  meet  cannot  obtain  an  acifWHicm  of  land 

^^wrmentcinai.    The  mwrganixed  ^^^  ^  complying  with  esorbituit 

ni^LiKh^irt  fr^ur-iTe  ^^-^  iTEk^^^taia  t 

bat  a  methodixed  war  to  obtain  a  ens-  «▼"  Jject  m  impeding  ^»n««>|0 

torn  that,  if  estoblithed,  wlU  be  finally  competent  hands  must  be  deesaad 

erected  into  Uw."  paralysmg.    The  propnce  of  Ulslar 

has  proved  a  terra  claysa  to  leecal 

This  special  favour  is  now  attempt-  imminant  agriculturists-Hnen  with 

ad  to  be  made  univemd,  and  to  oe  capital,  skilL  and  enterprise— beeaoas 

eonverted  into  an  oblisation :  it  is  also  of  the  jNnevalence  of  thia  barrier, 

ambiguously  advancea  as  a  legal  cue-  Recent  painful  recurrencea  of  i^ra^ 

tom,  and  spedously  confused  with  the  rian  crime  having  led  us  to  repsmss 

question  en  definite  prospective  com-  the  suggestive  evidence,  ^ven  in  18^ 

pensation  ;  and,  thoiufa  abnormal,  is  before  toe  Select  Committee  on  RUk 

fondly  termed  ''  the  msh  copyhold."  andism  and  amrian  ontiagea^  we 

or  transferable  interest  Yet  it  clearly  have  been  struck  with  the  aigumsnla 

has  no  more  of  the  attributes  attached  brought  forward,  and  so  terribly  oa- 

to  a  right  l^  custom  than  are  annexed  forced,  as  to  the  necessity  of  fifiaing 

to  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  a  shop ;  all  landkirdB  from  impedimenta  la 

since  the  very  petition  for  a  Statute  considering  the  claim  hi  tenants  to 

to  establish  it  proves  that  it  is  no  legal  security  for  future  unrequited  ontlai; 

eurtom,  for,  ir  it  were,  it  could  be  en-  In  an  alleged  want  of  sunilar  ooosia- 

loroed.    A  right  cannot  require  to  be  oration,  as  regarda  the  past  lerts  tlM 

adced  for,  since,  if  there  be  a  right,  only  tangible  charge  braicht  afldnal 

there  is  a  remedy.    The  advocates  of  Irish  proprietors;  and  a  relief  of  thair 

sale  of  interest  are  rash  in  their  agita-  legal  disabilities  in  respect  of  tha 

tion,  and  in  seelcin^  to  establish  by  future  seems  to  be  the  cniHj  grouid 

lawwhatprocesB  of  tune  accomplished  where  the  legislatnre  nay  intarftn 

for  the  copyholder;  for  the  tnrth  that  between  the  two  eonlnclaif  pastiea. 

tfcds  elaim  rests  mostly  upon  menace  Agrarian  outrages  are  amphatkaQy 

beinff  fully  displayed,  they  will  more  declared  to  arise  aolely  **lrai  the  va- 

4paiduy  be  deprived  of  it    The  Eng-  settled  relation  between  landlord  and 

]]shcopyholderwasoriginallyindebt«i  tenant,"  and  the  social  wrong  con- 

to  the  munificence  of  nia  lord  for  his  nected  with  it  is  defined  by  one  wit- 

holdiiiff»  and  merely  had  a  tenancy  at  neas,  aa  consisting  in  the  want  of 

wilL  the  conditions  of  which  becom-  aecurity>  that  the  value  of  hia  in- 

ingnzed,  the  descendant  of  a  faithful  proveoaents  will  not  be  lost  to  him  hr 

vassal  waa  rogukriy  re-admitted  on  an  increase  of  rent   Whan  aahad  why 

p^ment  of  an  assessed  finjs,  according  he  had  not  stinnkled  for  nninpsasn 

totheimproved  value  of  hia  tenement  taon,  he  rsoliea  that  hia  landlord  ''is 

The  Irish  tenant  at  will  now  arrogatea  lestisined  py  reason  of  legai  igpadj- 

a  risht  to  put  in  a  sncceasor  and  to  ments." 

rectfveafine!    Thia  arbitrary  prao-  Our  readen  would  lose  the  avasa* 

ties  can  never  ripen  into  a  custom,  ment  afforded  by  Mr.  BogfA  to  thn 

but  will  hH  into  desuetude,  as  the  Select  Oommittea  on  Oatiafss  if  w« 

BnhoB  code,  npoii  which  it  is  soaa-  omitted  hia  atnu^  tnlramelMi  of 
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his  pet  theory— peaaant  proprietor-  mended  an  especial  oonsideiatiim  of 

ship — U>  the  committee's  notice,  by  a  measure  that  would  prorideadeqnate 

the  following  interrogatory,  notable  security  to  tenants  for  permanent  im- 

ibr  its  infantme  artleasness : —  provements.     Bat  the  Tsat  changes 

•'  It  it  true  that  the  population  whom,  ^h**  h*2®  f  ?<»  occurred,  seem  to  us 

in  traYellinfrt  yoa  may  seo  liring  and  to  nullify  this  point,  as  at  present  ap^ 

moring  aboat,  and  doing  all  the  work,  plicable.      Moreorer,  such  improve- 

and  being  the  actual  bone  and  linew  of  ments    should    be    undertaken    by 

the  nation,  are  not  the  proprietors  of  the  owners,  not  by  occupiers,  of  idiom 

soil  at  aU  ?"  the  most  to  be  required  is,  that  they 

The  representative  of  Manchester  shall  bring  the  soil  to  the  highest 
was  answered  on  this  point  by  the  pitch  of  productiveness  of  which  it  is 
witness,  a  linen  manufacturer,  who  capable,  and  this,  not  by  permanent 
might  have  rejoined,  that  those  who  works,  such  as  building,  draining, 
do  the  work  of  a  cotton  factory  are  and  fencing,  but  by  rich  appliances  of 
not  its  owners.  Mr.  Bririit  then  in-  various  manures.  As  it  is  towards 
quned  whether  tiie  breaking  up  of  this  important  end  that  Eng^i^  ten- 
large  estates  would  not  bring  the  land  ant- right,  in  its  fullest  operation 
into  the  possession  of  a  larger  number  works,  we  plead  for  its  introduction 
of  the  population,  but  was  assured  that  among  our  large  fanners,  who  alone 
such  a  result  would  not  benefit  ten-  are  capable  of  profiting  hy  this  vidu- 
ants,  '*  because,  in  the  case  of  a  laige  able  system, 
landed  pronrietor,  there  is  a  feeling  of  Improvement  of  the  legal  relation 
patrimonial  descent^  or  of  clanship,  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  indeed 
which  would  cease  when  the  land  was  dignus  vindiee  nodus;  still,  let  us  per- 
bouffht  as  a  money  speculation."  Then  sist  that  the  Qordian  knot  tying  up  the 
thislegislative  gentleman,  whodreams  yoke  and  draught-beam  of  agricultural 
so  much  about  **the  upper  ranks."  progress  must  not  be  cu^  but  skilfully 
that  he  is  occasionally  in  the  clouas,  untwined.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  na- 
asked,  ''if  the  practice  of  entail,  set-  ture  of  the  measure  about  to  be  intn>- 
tiement,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture  duced,  but  must  sa^r  plainly  that^  if  it 
eould  be  introduced  with  r^ard  to  includes  the  four  bills  brought  in  by 
personal  property,  such  as  cotton.  Lord  Derl^'s  last  ministiy,  a  disemh 
wod,  or  iron,  could  industry  be  main-  sion  on  its  demerits  is  much  like  beat- 
tainedf '  To  this  sapient  question,  a  ing  the  air.  Let  us,  however,  curtly 
solicitorreplied that," though itiseasrsr  examine  those  four  cardinal  windn 
to  divide  £10,000  in  the  lunds,  it  is  that  were  to  have  blown  everybody 
not  so  to  divide  a  field  of  varying  soil  good.  One  which,  from  its  northern 
into  ten  parts."  Our  querist  should  origin,  we  maj  name  Boreas,  was  to 
have  known  the  difference  between  have  provided  retrotpecHve  compen- 
ootton  and  land ;  in  that  the  former  sation  for  improvements,  in  rever- 
ie not  a  permanent  basis  for  settle-  sal  of  the  present  law,  by  which 
ments  and  annuities^  and  if  he  cares  they  are  presumed,  in  default  of  any 
not  to  see  the  practical  effects  of  mi-  agreement  to  the  contrary,  to  be  the 
RUte  subdivision,  in,  say  Brittany  and  property  of  the  owner  ot  the  land. 
Donegal,  he  may  turn  to  Sir  Henry  rfhea  a  cheap  tenancy  was  granted. 
Piers'  account  of  them.  We  must  it  was  in  order  to  stimulate  improve- 
however,  hope  that  Mr.  Bright  will  ment ;  and  the  two-fold  interest  nme 
pursue  nis  investigations,  since  there  rise  to  the  usage  of  sale  called  ''  Ten- 
is  a  growing  feeling  that  agricultural  ant-right,"  on  ''  the  faith  of  which," 
improvement  is  impeded  \^  the  state  quoth  the  recital  to  Mr.  Sergeant 
of  the  law,  and  that  Encland  would  be  fihee's  rival  bill  to  ''Boreas,"  theim- 
as  famous  for  tiie  proauctions  of  her  provements  ''  were  mada"  Be  it  se; 
soil,  as  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  breaches  of  this  faith*  amoontine 
if  her  land  laws  were  sudi  as  to  per-  to '' confiscation oftheimprovemente/' 
mit  and  effectuate  oontniots  between  may  sometimes  have  oecorred :  but  it 
holdere  of  the  fixed  and  floating  capi-  is  onlv  the  province  of  the  law,  and 
UA  em^oyed  in  agriculture.  therefore  still  less  of  a  statute,  to  en- 

l%e  Devon  Commission  closed  their  force  d^ntte  eoniraeis.    An  expo§t 

report  by  advising  amendment  of  the  facto  enactment^  that  traosferrea  the 

laws  rmilating  the  rehition  of  land-  property  in  improvemei^  from  the 

lord  ana  tenant,  and  strongly  reoom-  landowner,  to  whomtheybeiongi  to  the 
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oocn^er,  would  violate  the  integrity  of  Btraction  in  the  improremente,  and 
«EwtiBg  oontiactfl,  and  be  an  Mpedal  damages  for  breaches  of  covenant" 
iigustioe  to  recent  parchaaera.  There-  Yeriiyithejudgesofsuchiflflnes  would 
lation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  the  require  to  possess  a  rare  combination 
creature  of  the  comjMict  out  of  which  it  of  agricultural  and  legal  skill ! 
sprang,  and  which  is  a  mere  contract  The  proposition  for  removing  this 
of  letting  and  hirine.   The  Legislature  land-mark  of  one  of  the  rights  of 
has  no  nght  to  add  new  terms  to  the  property  seems  to  have  been  broached 
original  baraain.    "To  speak,"  as  St  m  forgetfulness,  ^hat  the  owner  of 
Paid  says,  'Rafter  the  manner  of  men,  land  is  entitled  to  its  improvable  qua- 
a  man's  covenant,  if  it  be  confirmed,  Hties,  he  having  a  right  to  those  that 
no  man  disannuUeth  or  addeth  there-  are  latent  as  well  as  to  those  that  are 
to;"  and,  to  speak  again  humanly^  developed.    If,  as  is  true,  these  in- 
and  in  the  manly  language  held  by^a  herenfqualities  are  his,  it  is  also  true, 
resolute  Attorney-Generic,  the  cele-  that  the  labour  and 'money  the  occu- 
brated  Sir  John  Pavys,  in  addressing  pier  may  employ  to  call'  them  into 
ti^e  Parliament  of  1613,  when  intro-  activity '  are   his  distinct  proi)erty. 
ducing  Enjy^ish  tenure  into  this  ooun-  The  matter  of  question  is,  nie  temu 
isj : — *'  Irishmen  are  now  too  old  and  on  whioh  the  latter  party  will  employ 
too  noble  to  be  treated  either  as  chU-  his  means.  Plainly,  the  buvain  should 
dienotinferioiB."  b^  a  simple  one;  and  the  former 
The  question  of  the  tenant's  daim  p^v  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  judge 
to  annexations  to  the  freehold,  that  of  the  improvements  his  property  re- 
luLve  been  made  wi^  consent  and  quires,  or  at  least,  of  uiose  he  is 
are  capable  of  removal,  being  oi  f^aey  willing  to  bind  himself  and  repreeen- 
solution^  has  been  set  at  rest:  but  tatives,  either  to  rei^ibursetheniaker 
incorporated  works,  such  as  draining,  for,  on  (dispossession,  ist  to  find  a 
fencinff,  subsoilins,  building  redama*  tenant  that  shall  do  so.    Any  Act  of 
tion  of  boggy  ana  mountainous  hmcL  Barliamfot  by  ^hich  a  tenant  would 
and  applications  of  marl,  lime,  and  beenabledtocitehis  landlord  before  a 
manures,  which  are  valuableadditions  tribunal,  and  procure  an  award  for 
to  Uie  corpus  of  the  estate,  cannot  be  improvements,   that'  should   give  a 
removed.    When  one  man  has  con-  legal  claim  on  him  for  recompense,  in 
founded  his  property  with  that  of  case  either  of  ^sposs^on  or  in- 
another  without  his  consent,  so  that  crease  of  rent,  isopen  to  the  gravest  ob- 
it has  become  inseparable^  the  com-  jections.    To  compel  the  proprietor  to 
mon  law.  to  guard   agamst  fraud,  jMiy  for  additions  made,  irrespectivB 
awards  tne  entire  property,  without  of  his  cons^t,  to  his  property,  is,  in 
any  account  to  him  whose  original  do-  effect^  authorizing  a  tenant  to  help 
niiiii0nhas,oytheadm]zture,Deenren-  himself  out  of  his  landlord's  pnise. 
dered  uncertain :  and  the  tenant,  who  Again,  if  the  tenancy  be  leasehold, 
can  onfy  blame  himself  for  improving  its  contract  would  be  grossly  violated ; 
without  security  of  extracting  the  foU  and  if  merely  verbal,  the  landlord  can 
returns  must,  if  he  is  to  receive  re-  defeat  his  tenant,  by  either  raising  tite 
quital  lor  losing  such  iminrovements,  rent,  or  giving  notice  to  quit    In  the 
obtain  it  by  poving  the  value  of  his  late  bill,  payment  was  proposed  to  be 
loss.    But,  smoe  time  obliterates  the  insured  to  the  improver,  ontheproduc- 
distinotion  between  the  former  state  tion  of  an  asststant-banristei^  certifi- 
af  the  land  and  the  effects  of  sudi  cate,  that  the  works  charged  for  were 
works,  and  as  its  lapse  precludes  a  completed^  but  the  landlord  mi^^ 
knowledge  of  that  past  condition,  the  prelimimuilvresistthegrantingofBueh 
claim  to  requital,  if  given  by  statute,  certificate,  oy  addudng  evi^fence  in 
would  be  uncertain,  and  reqidre  to  objection,  or  in  disproof  at  <iuarter- 
be  examined  into  by  witnesses  and  a  sessions,  with  appeal  to  tiiejudge  of 
view-jury.    Such  a  trial  would  be  assize ;  and  also  might  set  off  against 
further  perplexed  by  a  right,  proposed,  theehum,  if  it  were  certified,  any  dam- 
with  even-handed  justice,  to  be  given  ages  for  '^bad  husbandry,  want  of  re- 
(in  another  ckuse  of  the  late  govern-  pair,  and  iigury  totheimprovementa" 
ment  bill)  to  the  landlord,  of  setting  The  law  costs  of  such  pleas  and  coun- 
up  a  '^  cross  demand,  or  deduction,  in  ter-pleas  might  exceed  the  value  of  the 
respect  of  any  bad  husbandly,  dilwi-  petty  improvemmts  a  farmer  is  cap- 
dation^  want.of  r^wir,  wiuste,  or  oa-  able  of  making;  and  we  fisar  mt 
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theprqjected  power  would  be  lued  hy  lug  theavenge  net  rent  of  aitible  land 

duHonaBt  men  for  the  purpose  of  ex*  Bt£l  per  statute  acre,  and  its  average 

tortion^  that  frauds  would  arisO}  and  value  at  twenty  vears'  purchase,  the 

law-suits    abound,   in    determining  fixed  capital  of  tne  owner  of  a  farm 

these  additive   and  subtractive  ac-  offifbr  acres  ropreBentsJl,00O;whUe^ 

counts,  since  the  pnxnoters,  newly  calcdatinff  the  average  value  of  the 

armed,  like  Discardia^  with  citaiore  cattle  and  other  pn>]^nty  of  tenants 

piem^  etfomtnt,  ^  carii  di  procure;  of  holdings  of  tnis  sice  at  £4  per 

would  have  **  a  man  of  msrV  ^  ^^^  A<sre,  the  capital  of  the  occupier  repre- 

butt   Antagonism  would  bertainlsr  be  sents  but  J200.    Passins  over  the 

created ;  ana  if  j^drsued  to  litigation,  manifest,  b<it  too  frequently  forgotten 

would  produce  a  bad  feeling,  more  truth,  that  the  latter  peison  is  cmly 

injurious  in  its  effects  than  any  real  entitled  to  ezpeet  a  percentage,  vair- 

evil  now  existing.    How  the  matter  ing,  according  to  his  skill,  of  firom  six 

would  fare  with  a  tenant  obnoxious  tosixteen  ^  cent  on  his  investment^ 

to  an  unscrupulous  Overreach^  may  be  and  io  otoinaiy  recompense  for  his 

divined  from  Sir  GUa^i  soliloquising  own  and  his  family's  labour,  we  turn 

determination  tCH-  to  the  equally  obvious  truth,  that  it  is 

<*  Dmw  on  mill,  Md  miti  •xpliiMt,  fv  more  to  the  interest  of  the  owner 

Which  I  euk  spM*.  hat  wUl  looii  bcnmr  him,  of  land  than  of  the  occupier,  that  it 

Aitboorh  he  m  m/ormA  |MWfwru.  In  ipii*  should  be  improved ;  ano,  since  self- 

Of  ^hbthriit  nnd  ewe, hp'U  jrow hdnnd-  interest  is  the  primum  mMle,  de- 

^^'^'  vdopment  of  the  resources  of  estates 

Where  mutual  confidence  exists,  a  might  be  thought  able  to  take  care  of 

landlord  may  reasonably  expect  that  itself,  and  not  to  reauire  any  intw- 

Ms  tenants  will  increase  the  produc-  ference  on  the  part  or  Pariiament  to- 

tive  powers  of  their  holdings.    He  wards  compellmg  owners  to  consent 

has  the  original  right  to  share  in  that  their  prop^y  shidl  be  bettered 

the  profits  that  arise  from  developing  by  its  oecupierB.   The  solution  of  this 

the  powers  of  the  soil,  which  are  his,  seeming  psiadox  lies  in  the  legal  dia- 

which  are  the  source  of  an^  improve-  abilities  under  which  very  many  own-' 

ments,  and  the  fixed  capital  where-  ers  have,  by  their  own  act,  placed 

upon  they  operate.    He  is  entitled  to  themselves,  so  as  to  preclude  them 

partake  of  the  general  progress  in  the  from  giving  the  necessary  security  to 

value  of  property;  uid  this  is  by  the  tenant 

no  means  whollv  due,  as  the  Tenant  Befeiring  to  Mr.  Longfield^s  abte 

League  vainly  boasted,  to  the  past  paper,*  upon  facilitating  &e  adoption 

industry  of  the  occupiers ;  but  smce  of  contracts  for  the  occupation  of  land 

it  obviously  follows  mcrease  or  popn-  on  commercial  principles,  for  a  for- 

latioiL  and  diminution  in  the  value  midahle  catalogue  of  proiwietors  who 

of  gold,  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  are  disabled,  by  various  complications, 

Wherever  good  faith  between  too-  from  making  free  contracts  with  ten-> 

prietor  and  occupier,  the  very  soul  of  ants,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  unham- 

their  relationship,  exerts  its  i^onial  pared  owner  is  the  only  one  with 

influence,   there   is  partnership  in  whom  a  tenant  may  contmct  securely, 

the  gradually  incresaing  value  of  a  But  such  a  proprietor,  of  whom  it  can 

holding;  and  the  owner  cannot  be  besaid,asoxChaucer's^inanof  law" 

deemea  to  have  reaped  where  he  did  that  *'all  is  fee-simi^e  to  him  m 

not  sow,  if  his  talent,  the  latent  oa-  efifoct,''  though  now  less  rarely  to  be 

pahilities  of  the  soil,  not  buried  in  met  with  than  before  the  operation  of 

the  earthy  but  in  the  power  of  another,  the  Incumbered  Estates  Oourt,  is 

fenders  him^  when  no  longer  hidden,  still  one  of  the  minority  who  have 

a  due  return.  power  to  bind  their  successors,  when 

It  is  estimated  that  the  capital  be-  secuxii^^  tenants  that  either  an  incom- 
longing  to  our  landowners,  mvested  ing  tenant,  or  the  landlord,  will  re- 
in agriculture  exceeds  bjr  no  less  than  inumrse  an  ou^cing  dainL  The 
five-fold  the  floating  capital  empl<>yed  laigerproportion  of  property  is  strietly 
by  the  ocoupiera— uat  is  to  say,  tak-  settled,  so  that  the  owners  have  only 


*  Mmmmjor  fimlUaimo  l/U  adopUm  of  Commsrekd  Cmirmeti  wAiclMy  th€ 
•QonpoHm  of  Ltrndi   ^  Boberl  LangOeld,  j£sq.    Dahlia,  1651. 
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life-intereBfcft.    Such  impoanbility  of  may  ooeasioDally  ahfxytkndlords;  \mt 

giyiog  secuh^  as  ariaeB  thua,  has  not  the  proposed  OTrigger  enactment 

Been  caused,  it  must  be  noticed,  by  would,  by  specifying  the  oourta  for 

the  so^ialled  "law"  of  entail  (since  attack  and  defence,  mark  out  the 

entails  are  not  created  by  law,  but  ground  for  law  duels,    and  hand 

by  private  deeds),  but  that  they  are  weapons  for  returning  shots !     An 

owing  to  the  imperfection  of  draw-  enactment  unfit  for  ^i^land  should 

ing    settlements   without  sufficient  not  be  passed  for  her  Siamese  twin- 

functioinary   powers.     The  only  re-  sister.    As  the  bases  of  land  laws  aze 

medy    is    provision,  by   enactment  similar  in  both  kingdoms,  the  ei^er- 

for  this  difficulty.     Most  landlords  structure  ought  to  be  identical*    The 

would   gladly  avail  themselves  of  Unionshouldbeof  legislation  as  well 

the  new  power,  and  exercise  it  in  as  of  legislatox&  so  that  our  i^arp- 

giving  legal,  and,  there/ofr,  honour-  witted  people  may  perceive  that  they 

able  assurance  to  the  free  course  reallv  possess  the  same  laws  as  the 

and  just  claims  of  industrv.    What  people  of  England,  and  those  loyal  to 

estates  in  general  narticularly  need  is,  the  mighty  empire  ezdaim  : — 
that  the  owners  Wme  intimately  -Pi^b«.wlegii«.«inb. 

acQuamted  with  aU  their  resources,  inTictogentei»terLiiifad«rminituirt.- 
and  especially  with  the  capabihty, 

both  of  the  land  and  the  tenants,  of  As  there  can  be  no  tenure  save  what 
impulse.  Many  a  nobleman  and  squire  is  founded  upon  agreement^  so  there 
eonfines  his  hand  to  his  demesne,  ought  to  be  no  compensation  except 
whereas  he  should  use  it  to  elevate  what  is  obtained  from  the  same  free 
the  condition  of  his  entire  territory,  source.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
A  cloeer^ttention  should  be  bestowed  the  tenant  is  not  a  free  agent :  or,  at 
to  general  requirements,  so  that  oo-  least. there  is  the  rejoinder,  that  the 
opc^ition  and  partnership  of  interest  landlord  is  equally  bound  to  his  ten- 
with  tenants  shall  make  the  relation-  ants,  since  he  is  not  free,  like  Mr. 
ship  beneficial  Bright,  to  change  or  ^et  rid  of  those 
Significant  as  it  may  be  of  the  nor-  who  labour  under  him.  However, 
mal  distrust  between  Irish  landlords  there  is  no  fear  lest  such  a  bill  should 
and  tenants,  tiiat  every  measure  pass,  for,  sioce  the  laws  have  not  re- 
brought  before  Parliament  has  been  cognised  the  abstract  prinaple,  that 
firamed  on  disbelief  that  agreem^its  a  tenant  should  be  indemnified  for 
mill  be  entered  into  between  them,  is  losing  improvements  effected  without 
it  JUst  to  decide  that  they  will  not  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  as 
make  arrangements  for  improvement  any  proposition  for  altering  the  land- 
until  after  tney  have  been  enabled  to  marks  of  ri||;hts  of  property  is  alwavg 
do  scL  and  it  is  proved  thattheyhave  regarded  with  caution,  there  can  be 
failed  1  And  is  it  good  policy  to  pan-  little  apprehension  that  they  will  be 
der  to  their  suppoMd  apathy  by  sup-  so  removed ;  nor,  moreover,  do  thiB 
plying  the  intervention  of  a  ffovem-  minority  of  our  legislators  need  to  be 
ment  department*  or  of  law  officers  9  reminded  that  the  attempt  to  attain 
For  what  ? — ^to  decide  on  the  propriety  moral  ends  by  legislative  mterferenoe 
and  detidls  of  a  proposed  expenditure  in  arrangements  as  to  mutual  rights 
of  the  scanty  means  of  Irish  tenants;  of  property,  has  been,  for  the  most 
and  that,  too,  upon  permanent  works,  part*  unsuccessful ;  and,by  the  tortuous 
which  it  is  the  lanoowner's  business  nature  of  its  means,  has  often  proved 
to  undertake.  Or  is  it  prudent  to  fo-  more  vexatious  and  mischievous  than 
ment  their  antagonism  by  adding  a  beneficial 

novel  incitement  1  What  would  a  Modem  Irish  landlords  have,  as  la 
compulsory  eyaUm  be  but  an  encou-  body,  been  most  lujustly  stigmatised* 
xagement  to  suits  against  landlords  1  The  very  prevalence  of  sale  cdf  interest 
Yet  it  is  now  proposed  to  empower  by  holders  under  mere  verbal  tenure, 
tenants  to  thrust  contracts  upon  their  affords  the  fullest  proof  of  the  mode- 
landlords  at  the  point  of  the  law.  ration  of  their  rents,  and  of  the  90- 
Under  Bibandism,  terrorist  tenants  spect  shown  to  their  claims.    If  it  be 


*  7%«  Zand  QiMtionf  mid  tht  Irnk  LmdBUU.    By  W.  T.  HamUtoo.  Bsq. 
DabOa,  lass-d. 
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true  that,  under  the  patriarchal  role  raised  from  an  average  vahie  of  five 

of  chiefe^  an  undefined  but  cogent  millions  sterling  to  eight  millions, 

right  of  usufructory  possession  nad  On  the  other  hand,  they  insensibly 

the  effect  of  enabling  families  to  dwell  lose  by  general  diminution  in  the 

on  thdr  forefiithers' land,  it  is  notable  staple  produce  of  the  land.    Traders 

that   this  claim,  which   humanity,  espedally  suffer  when  national  pro- 

whether  in  an  O'Neill,  an  O'Brien,  or  gress  in  deyeloping  the  powers  ofthe 

a  Sharman  Orawfordl  has  ever  ac-  soil  is  pandysea,  or  hide-oound  by  the 

knowledged^  is  wiUinglv  and  honour-  xrasp  kept  by  impoverished  tenants, 

ably  recognised  hj  modem  landlords,  No  class  than  theirs  understand  better 

who  are  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  their  that  free  competition  is  the  soul  of 

tenantiy,  especially  if  it  be  sanctioned  industrial  success,  so  that  they  may 

jby  a  lengthy  and  industrious  tenancy,  be  expected  to  sympathiEe  with  de- 

To  quote  from  recent  testimony  in  our  frauded  landlonu  and  unemployed 

own  pages  (VoL  LIL,  p.  720)  >-  farm  labourers. 

**  Neither  Scotch  nor  English  landlordi  Sale  of  good-will  prevails  almost 

would  exerdse  the  Mune  forbeanun'c.  or  throughout  Ireland,  as  a  safeguard 

extend  the  laxne  lenity  to  their  tenantry,  to  an  incomer,  and  to  the  owner, 

if  they  were  placed  under  similar  cir-  against  outrage ;  the  circumstances  of 

cumBtaDces ;   and,  *•  aa  a  class,  the  Irish  the  general  practice  exposing,  indeed, 

todlords  hold  out  eveor  encouragement  j^  ^  character,  of  beSgan  insur^ 

to  an  impioTmg  tenant.''  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  murdSSi  ^pt 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  for  this  Riband  system,  capitalist 
positions,  calumny  to  the  contrary  is  fanners  would  long  ago  have  dis- 
ailenoed  oy  the  innumerable  cases  in  placed  insolvents,  who,  in  Yankee 
which tenantshaverecentlypurehaBed  phrase,  would  have  bem  '^improved 
land.  As  to  the  latter,  never  has  off  the  face  of  the  land."  Though 
such  an  active  and  general  spirit  for  we  cannot  counsel  proprietors  to 
improvement  beenawakened through-  imitate  tenants  by  forming  a  Land- 
out  any  other  kingdom,  as  now  pre-  lord  League,  we  conceive  that  pro- 
vaib  in  this,  stimulated,  as  it  has  tection  for  tneir  interests  is  essential 
been,  by  pudicious  measures,  and  set  to  equity.  While  consideiing  tiie 
fi^  in  wide  extent,  wherever  the  land  sul^ect  of  compensation  to  tenants^ 
has  been  emancipated  from  incum-  their  peculiar  impunity  to  commit 
bered  proprietors.  The  vast  change  waste  should  not  be  overlooked, 
in  these  respects  renders  government  Their  ordinary  threat,  when  seeking 
interference  not  only  needless,  but  reduction  of  rent,  or  renewid  of  l^bse, 
detrimental  Legislative  interposi-  to  '^runout the  land,"  orexluBrastit 
tion  is  greatlv  wanted;  yet  not  to  by  extra-cropping,  is  too  frequently 
force  laBdlonu  and  tenants  into  the  put  in  practice ;  and  we  challenge 
I»atii  of  improvement,  but  to  clear  production  of  a  case,  in  whidi  our 
away  every  obstacle,  so  as  to  give  all  law  courts  have  visited  this  deteriora- 
landownerslenl  power, asinSo^tland,  tive  process  with  punishment.  Qui- 
to e£fiect  durable  works,  and  to  offer  ture  covenants  are  almost  universally 
the  security  of  English  tenant-right  disregarded ;  and.  in  the  absence  of 
for  agricultural,  exhaustive  ameUora-  criteria  of  good  larming,  there  is  no 
tions.  The  permanent  interest  in  the  legal  remedy  for  deviations  however 
Improvement  rests  with  the  owner,  in  fl^irant  Human  nature,  possessing 
whose  name  and  blood  the  property  a  farm  so  unguarded,  and  struggling 
will  descend.  It  is,  thererore,  the  with  debt,  cannot  resist  the  tenipta- 
real  interest  of  the  heirs  of  entail,  or  tion  of  maJdnff  the  very  eorput  of^the 
of  remaindermen,  that  such  proffress  estate  (which  Delonos  to  the  landlord) 
should  begin  at  onca  Let  us  then  hope  render  all  that  can  be  wrung  firom  it 
that  free  contracts  for  agricultural  It  miffht  be  expected  that  similar 
improvements  will  soon  be  made  bind-  mrveUlance  as  is  practised  by  English 
ing  on  the  owner  of  the  soil,  whoever  ownen  for  their  defence  in  this  de- 
he  VDAj  be.  structivo  respect^  would  be  adopted 

The  interests  of  land  tenancy  are  by  by   Hibernian   owners;    yet,  "the 

no  means  confined  to  the  two  chisses  estate  register,"  that  faithful  mirror 

immediately  interested.     All  ranks  of  the  past  rotation  of  each  field,  is 

would  be  advantaged  if  the  returns  very  seldom  kept    ^  Husbandlike 

from  every  million  of  acres  could  be  cropping,"  an  Anglo-Saxon  expres- 
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rion,  is  unknown  in  Celtic  Erin:  that  legal  protection 
neither  a  regular  **  four-course  shift,''  ployed,  winch  shall  i^ace  it  beyond 
nor  a  *^  fiye-oourse"  is  followed ;  and  any  one's  reach  than  the  Mraon  so 
many  an  enugrant  may  leave  his  investing^wonld  tendtooouaysof  an 
farm  to  shift  for  iteelf,  sayine,  ss  Tom  extent  quite  tinprecedented  Indeed. 
Stukeley,  having  deserted  nis  wife,  the  question  assumes  a  literally  broad 
said  to  Queen  Elinbeth,  that  anv  aspect,  when  we  reflect  that  mmm 
man  was  welcome  to  take  that  which  fourteen  million  acres  in  this  islaad 
eould  not  be  made  rndre  of  than  he  await  meflsurfas  ih  the  direction  of 
had  made,  having  brought  it  to  its  doubling  their  yearfyproduesL  Lb— s 
lastshift.  As  the  usages  of  good  hus-  ale  no  sitccedanea,  m  the  li^t  of  the 
bandry  are  thus  unctefine<C<uid  the  public  good,  as  before  their  dose,  oat- 
landl(»d  has  no  security  either  by  lay  upon  the  litnd,  and  oonaeqaently  i 
custom  or  statute  for  due  observance  high  cultivation,  veiy  much  diminish  | 
of  covenants  against  wasting,  so  he  Oiv  simple  piBiaoeum  oonaisN  in 
seldom  gives  fanners  any  definite  se-  extelision  of  the  best  points  of  Soot- 
curi^,  except  where  means  and  dis-  tish  and  English  laws  reffola^og  the 
position  for  miproving  eapsty  when  a  relati<%  of  landlord  andf  tenant^  to 
leaseof  longer  term  than  is  customaxT  this  kingdom,  so  as  to  enable  tenant- 
in  other  countries  is  usualljr  granted,  nght.  as  j/ractisM  in  Lincofaiahire  and 
But  a  lease^  though  confemng  an  ho-  I^rtn  Notts,  to  be  carried  out  by 
nest  and,  m  the  commencement  of  capitalist  farmers  here,  to  whom  lon|^ 
its  qpwation,  a  fruitftd  security,  by  and  more  liberal  terms  for  secanng 
no  means  remedies  the  desurable  and  them  in  their  ontlav  should,  in  oar  f 
just  dsims  of  a  oontinuouslv  im|Ht>v-  opinion,  be  ooncedecL  No  change  to 
uig  tenant  Even  as  a  mode  of  abol-  a  better  ratem  of  cultivation  can  bt 
iwmg  our  arbitrarv  tenant-right,  it  expected  from  bankrupts  who  oqghi  • 
will  not  work  welL  since  the  Irish  not  to  occupy  farms,  and  who  eoald 
occupier  has  ever  oeen  averse,  like  hardly  be  bcoieflted  bv  any  measore 
Jack  Cade,  to  parchment  and  wax.  of  compensation;  ana  oertninlv  aol 
Sale  ofinterest  has  been  the  coneeniaL  by  the  En^ish  praotioe,  which,  co- 
national  substitute  for  leasehold ;  ana  couragmff  superior  tillage  and  extea 
obviously,  a  lane  class  prefer  to  hold  sive  aimncations  of  manure,  is  to  be 
free  from  the  Sabilities  and  restric-  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  to  advanced 
tions  a  lease  imposes.  Leaving  the  farming.  The  potato-blight  has  csasni 
difficult  subject  Of  deteriorative  farm-  vacuums  that  should  m  open  to  the 
ing,  a  process  that  lowers  production  healthy  competition  of  foreign  ca|d- 
hqr  many  millions  sterling  vearly,  and  talists :  and  if  security,  in  all  si^nse^ 
which  ought  to  be  curbed  by  a  law  could  be  found  in  Ireland,  there  aia 
that  shall  render  culture  covenants  numbers  ofmen,  to  whom  the  cokmies 
stringent,  we  revert  to  our  important  offer  no  teroptadon,  able  and  willing 
theme.  to  applv  the  advances  of  science  to 
AgricnRore,  when  carried  on  under  her  nelda  But  as  mannfMtore  wiO 
tenancy,  is  veiysensitive  of  insecurity,  not  construct  its  curioos  nest  vnder 
becanse  the  property  in  which  the  the  shadow  of  barbarous  power,  oni- 
fiffmer  invests  his  means  and  labour  tal  will  not  venture  bololv  into  tnk 
is  not  his  own.  Premising,  as  asser-  country  until  the  murder-blight  has 
tions  capable  of  demonstmtion,  that  passed  away;  nor  will  it.  in  its  timid 
capital  pays  much  more  when  skil*  andiloatingnature,q«eaditBeilfafaf«id 
Inilv  employed  in  farming  than  when  to  irrigate  the  plains  of  agricuhorsv 
sunk  in  purdiasing  land;  and  that  unleai  there  is  certainQr  ofgalhcog 
rsnt-lireeoaltivatQiaarenotinBenBral  back  its  fruitL 
sosocieessftdas  mt-payers,  we  oelieve 
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ITAXY. 

^DosT  thou  know  the  balancings  of  liety  of  phenomena  to  be  taken  into 
the  clouds  r'  is  the  sublime  question  account,  much  more  is  it  so  with  the 
of  Mihu  to  Job,  to  test  the  nothing-  science  of  politics.  An  empiric  may 
ness  of  his  boasted  knowledge.  Canst  write  a  Moore*s  almanac  of  the  wea- 
thou  tell — ^if  we  may  oaraphrase  such  ther,  or  a  calendar  of  political  pro|)he- 
a  passage — ^how  the  oalance  is  kept  dcs  on  the  same  easy  terms :  put  it  is 
up  between  the  electric  forces  in  nature  the  confidence  of  ignorance  in  both 
— that  electricity  collects  in  the  clouds,  cases.  It  is  safe  to  predict,  for  instance, 
and  discharges  itself  in  the  loud  thun-  that  there  will  be  snow  some  day  in 
derclap  by  which  the  equilibrium  is  March,  and  it  is  equally  safe  to  prog- 
restored.  These  are  the  balancings  of  nosticate  that  an  explosion  must  occur 
the  clouds — ^the  wondrous  worla  of  somewhere  in  Italy  this  year.  So  far 
Him  that  is  wonderful  in  knowledee,  we  are  all  on  a  leyel :  and  the  prophet 
by  which  Elihu  convinces  Job  of  his  Nugent  might  safely  turn  his  eye  from 
ignorance.  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  the 

Does  the statesman,who  thinks  that  sign  of  "Sagittarius  betokens  Irish 
he  can  swaythe  minds  of  men  through  place-beggars,  rack-renters,  and  ez- 
their  passions  or  pr^'udices;  or  the  terminators"  to  Italy  and  the  Holy 
soldier,  who  thinks  that  he  holds  the  shrines,  where  Mars  will  be  in  the 
dogs  of  war  in  hand,  to  slip  the  leash  ascendant  in  March,  and  the  lugubri- 
or  not  as  he  thinks  fit :  or  the  capitalist,  ous  utterance,  "  0.  Babylon,  how  hast 
who  thii^  that  he  nolds  the  sinews  thou  fallen ;  thy  tnree  unclean  spirita 
of  war,  and  can  open  or  shut  the  tern-  Heresy,  Robbery,  and  Murder,  gnawed 
pie  of  Janus  as  he  pleases :  do  these  thy  tongue,  and  crawled  forth  thy 
three  classes,  to  whom  the  world  is  fross,''  come  true  in  Italy,  if  not  in 
anxiously  turning  to  hear  is  it  peace  Ireland.  But  without  troubling  the 
or  war  in  Italy.  &ow  the  balancings  stars  to  solve  the  Italian  difficulty, 
of  the  clouds  %  Do  thevknow  the  great  we  may  humbly  coigecture  that  there 
law,  tha^  passions,  like  gases,  cannot  are  storms  in  politics  as  in  the  atmos- 
be  pent  in  for  ever — ^that  they  obev  the  phere.  That  a  long  spell  of  close  op- 
same  law  of  equal  diffusion — ^and  that  pressive  weather  wul  oe  followed  by 
wherever  a  vacuum  is  made  in  one  a  thunder  storm,  and  that  the  passions 
direction,  there  will  be  a  rush  from  of  Italian  patriots,  too  long  pent  in, 
another  to  fill  the  void.  will  burst  forth  at  last 

To  understand  the  Italian  question  Perhaps  the  analogy  between  the 

we  must  understand  these  balancings  two  is  deeper  than  we  think.    When 

of  douds.    If  meteorology  is  compB-  Wordsworth  cited  a  line  of  Byron's, 

Gated,  from  the  multiplicity  and  va-  to  prove  that  he  was  a  poet  true  to 
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nftture.  it  waa  that  from  ^  Childe  When  this  djaappeany  aD  type  al*  a 

Harold"  : —  aepante  nationality  is  <yTer.    Pro- 

<'  Y«i  frMdom  7<  %  buiBOT  torn,  thovgli  yincialiamy  like  the  frog  in  the  iahik» 

flyioff,  may  jmff  and  swell;  it  will  only  bant 

Stmmi,  Hke  a  thondtr-cloud,  a^aimi  th«  itaelf  before  its  croakins  can  roe  to  a 

^^'  lordly  and  independent  Dellow.  ThaiL 
There  was  wonderful  accnraey  in  the  the  very  yoon^  meiL  who  lately  tried 
observation,  and,  therefore,  wonder-  to  rake  np  the  ashes  of  the  Irish 
ful  beauty  in  the  poetical  thought  Phoenix,  now  as  extinct  as  the  dodo 
''Freedom  streams,  like  a  thunder-  or  dinomis,  spout  sedition  in  TCfy 
cloud,  against  the  wind"  The  poet's  choice  EngUsh.  ''Their  ^weoh  be- 
eye  had  caught,  as  if  by  intuition,  an  wrayeth  them ;"  they  mar  corse  ami 
insight  into  the  great  law  of  action  swear  at  EngUmd,  but,  all  the  whik, 
and  re-action  that  peryades  the  uni-  they  have  more  Saxon  than  Caltie 
verse.  Neither  the  statesman,  nor  the  blood  in  their  veina  We  are  West* 
soldier,  nor  the  stodgobber,  under-  Britons  (thuiks  to  Lord  Monteada 
standshalf  so  well  what  thebahmcinga  for  teaching  us  the  word),  and  so  Uie 
of  the  clouds  meaiL  in  Italy,  as  the  question  was  settled  long  aflo^  eentn- 
poet,  who  has  seized  the  thoujzht,  that  nes  before  Union  Pitt  or  CxvnpCkB 
as  the  thunder-doud  above  does  not  Comwidlis  discovered  that  there  weia 
swim  with,  butagainst  the  current  of  patriots  who  thanked  God  they  had 
air  it  encounters,  so  the  breaking  forth  a  countrv  toselL  Language  thus  aop- 
of  power  from  popular  indignation  is  plies  a  short  and  easy  way  of  dealing 
neither  waited  oy  the  trade-wind  of  with  spurious  nationalitiesL  Tlie  am- 
interest,  nor  favoured  by  the  intrigues  querors  have  proved  their  xiA%  of 
of  cabinets.  The  question  of  Italy,  possession,  when  they  have  ^aatail 
in  one  word,  is  not  one  that  has  been  their  tongue  on  the  soil  of  the  eon- 
started  by  cabinets ;  and,  therefore,  quered.  If  any  of  the  four  divisiooa 
cannot  be  bandied  about  between  the  of  the  British  isles  oould  show  claim 
Tuileries,  the  Tima,  and  the  Stock  to  set  up  for  itself,  it  would  be  Wala^ 
Exchange.  Statesmen,  soldiera,  and  rather  than  Scotland  or  Ireland  Tka 
stodQobbers,  may  say  their  say ;  but  Celtic  tongue,  and  the  Celtic  haip^ 
they  cannot  alter  the  law,  that  people  strangely  enoudi,  have  lingered  on  m 
have  rights,  and  will  daim  them.  The  Protestant  WiJes,  while  thejr  have 
baUndngs  of  the  douds  somehow  died  out  of  Catholic  Irehuia  Tha 
settle  themselves,  and  a  revolution  music  of  Taia*s  Halls  now  onhr  Uvea 
diBchaii([esthe  pent-upfiuid  of  national  in  an  Irish  melody ;  but  Walashas  ita 
wrongs  m  a  thtmderolap,  when  it  can-  harp-meetings  and  priie  harpers^  as 
not  vent  itself  through  constitutional  in  the  days  of  Llewellin  or  David 
channels.  Now,  applying  this  test  of  langnaan, 
Italy  is,  if  we  attend  to  the  design  a  united  Italy  has  existed  since  iLe 
of  nature,  a  federation  of  states,  se-  dajrs  of  Dante,  at  least  E^l  oea- 
parated  firom  each  other  by  Appenine  turies  of  Austrian  intervention  hava 
ranges,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  not  effaced  that  "soft  bastaid  Lata,** 
Europe  by  the  Alps.  "  Italy,"  said  ''U  w  ^mm  dor*  n  «  mbm.** 
Metteniich, "  is  only  a  geographical  -.  ,  •■  v  t  ^^ 
term."  We  thank  hun  for  iamitting.  France  has  merged  her  Uague  d*Oe 
half  the  truth  ;  for,  geogra-  »nd  hetr  Ungue  d'OU  m  one :  S&aia 

a,  Italy  is  united— it  U  shut  in  »  Castiban  ffom  sea  to  sea ;  tibe  M o- 

by  mountams  and  seas.  But  nscoes  have  vanished  and  left  but  a 

it  is  not  geography  only  that  poinU  ^'^  ^  Arabic  behind  them  like  tha 

to  aunitMl  Italv.  Language  isa  much  J«»«  <^  iwm  from  anold  key  at  tha 

more  powerful  barrier  Uum  either  ^ottom  of  a  cask  of  wine.   Qermany 

mountains  or  seaa.    "  The  providence  la  Saxon,  and 

of  God,"  says  the  Roman  poet,  "set  *•  Thai  bmlmnaitii^,  MfiUn  aaumi, 
the  boundaries  of  empire  by  the  dis-       Whw  w%'»  «Mif«l  lo  kia,  Md  lyit,  Mi 
sociable  ocean."     Not  so^  say  we,  iplnttwaU,  y 

modems  :  language  isthe  diasooating  is  hish  Dutch  no  longer,  b«tt  m  pa* 

burier  between  neighbour  states.  So  lishea  speech  of  a  fedoatiaa  of  stales 

long  as  a  difference  of  language  lasts  that  mead  from  the  Danube  to  tiis 

between  the  conquerors  and  the  con-  Elbe,  utHn  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistiil^ 

qneredt  they  are  not  a  united  people.  Take  away  this  one  bond  cfoaioB,  tha 
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**  High  Dutch,"  or  German  tongue,  foreign  intervention  to  be  driyen  off 

irhicu  Walpole  could  not  come  round,  with  the  other.  A  monarchy  only  could 

and  which  Carteret  and  George  I.  jab-  dothi&  Machiavelliwroteand thought 

bered  in  St  James's,  to  the  wonder  of  of  the  Medici  as  a  spirited  Greek  might 

our  great  great   grandfathers,  and  have  thought  of  Miltiades. 

Germany  would  dissolve  away  in  a  ,.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Ch«noiie«e 

mist  of  metaphysics.     Thw  are  not  wi  fra«dom*8  best  and  bnyest  friend, 

a  united  people,  heaven  knows,  on  That  tjnnt  wu  MiltUdes. 

religion  or  in  any  thing  else  except  Oh !  that  the  preaent  boor  would  lend 

language ;  but  this  one  Bund  is  worth  ^^^t'  tyrant  of  that  kind— 

alltherest     Sonderbunds  or  Tugend*  Such  chama  ai  hit  we«  iure  to  bmd." 

bunds  are  but  tow  in  comparison  to  We  see  after  the  event  with  verv 
this.  A  federal  alliance  which  is  not  different  eyes  than  those  who  only  look 
held  together  by  language  is  like  a  before  it ;  Machiavelli  is  no  more  to 
fagot  of  sticks  that  wul  drop  asunder  be  blamed  for  not  discerning  that  the 
at  a  toucL  princedom  of  the  Medici  would  de- 
But  the  federation  of  states,  out  of  generate  into  an  Austrian  deputy 
whidi  Italian  unity  is  to  arise,  is  not  than  Bacon  for  not  predicting  that  the 
thus  loosely  fa£[oted.  To  say  nothing  high  prerogative  of  the  Tudors  would 
of  religious  unity^  which  we  fear  is  fi£  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  the  im- 
only  the  unity  or  indifference.  Italy  becile  Stuarts.  The  desire  for  a 
has  a  real  unity  of  language.  She  has  united  Italy  arose  before  the  mind 
a  common  history,  common  glories^  of  the  Florentine  secretary  in  con- 
common  traditions.  The  rivalnes  and  nexion  with  the  family  to  which  he 
jealousies  of  her  commercial  cities  and  had  linked  his  fortunes.  The  two 
republics  were  not  greater  than  those  ideas,  the  one  patriotic,  the  other 
of  other  states  in  feudal  times.  But  dynastic  were  coupled  together  in 
she  has  paid  more  dearly  for  these  his  mina:  and  if  the  nobler  was  sacri* 
divisions  than  the  rest  of  Europe,  ficed  to  the  more  selfish  end — ^if  he 
FVance  smarted  under  the  wars  of  the  £Ave  up  to  the  Medici  the  allegiance 
Armagnacs  and  Burffundian&  Ger-  that  was  due  only  to  Italy,  he  has 
many  and  Spain  had  tneir  wars  of  sue-  paid  the  common  penalty  of  all  those 
cession  and  religion.  England  was  the  who  attempt  to  distil  public  virtues 
battie-field  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  out  of  private  vices — ^ne  is  branded 
and  Lancaster  for  more  than  half  a  for  his  servility,  not  honoured  for  his 
century ;  but  out  of  these  troubles  of  patriotism. 

expiring  feudalism  there  arose  a  united  Such  was  the  failure  of  those  who 

France,  a  united  Germanv,  England,  atteinpted  to  erect  a  united  Italy  in 

and  Spain.    At  one  and  the  same  the  fifteenthoentury;  and  thouffh  often 

time,  Louis  XI.  in  France,  Henry  YIL  attempted,  it  has  never  suoceeoed  yet 

in  England,  and  Ferdinand  in  Spain,  The  reasons  of  this  failure  may  be 

pieced  t€q^ther  the  broken  fragments  lightly  touched  on :  they  are  as  fol- 

of  feudalism,  and  founded  a  monar-  low. 

chy  like  that  monster  man,  made  up  It  is  the  misfortune  of  modem 

of  hundreds  of  little  men,  which  Italy  that  it  is  overshadowed  by  the 

the  readers  of  Hobbes  remember  in  srandeur  of  ancient  Italy.    She  has 

the  frontispiece  of  his  '' Leviathan,'*  been  bequeathed  the  inheritance  of  a 

and  which  is  his  symbol  of  govern-  great  name,  and  without  the  power 

ment    Italy  never  rose  out  of  the  to  do  so,  was  expected  to  emulate  the 

middle  ages  as  a  united  people.    She  traditions  of  the  post   Ancient  Italy 

passed,  imhappily  for  her,  from  feu-  be(^ueathed  to  modem  two  legacies, 

dalism  to  foreign  subiection,  with-  which  though  very  different  in  kind, 

out  one  attempt  to  rallv  round  some  were  equally  disastrous  to  her :  we 

centre  or  erect  a  monarchy  of  her  own.  mav  call  them  the  two  swords  of  dvil 

Who  was  to  blame  for  this  we  cannot  and  religious  power.    A  Grerman  Em- 

say  at  this  distance  of  time.   Enough  peror  clutched  at  the  one,  the  Bishop 

that  Affew  great  minds  discemed  it  at  of  Rome  possessed  himself  of  the 

the  time :  Machiavelli,  for  instance,  other ;  and  between  the  two  parties, 

only  commended  tyranny,  because  he  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  Italy  was  torn 

desired  to  see  Italy  strong  and  united  and  divided  during  the  middle  ages, 

under  a  monarchy  of  its  own.    Feu-  The  question  then  waa,  whether  Itoly 

dalismwastobebridledwithonehand,  should  be  united  under  an  emperor 
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or  a  pope,  whether  Csesar's  successor  respect  the  boundaries  of  Europe, 
or  Peter's  was  the  rightful  centre  of  marked  out  in  1815 ;  but  in  the  same 
Italian  unity.  The  pretensions  of  one  speech,  Lord  Derby  confesses  that  th^ 
were  about  as  worthless  as  the  other,  Fapal  government  is  as  bad  as  it  can 
the  house  of  Hapsburgh  have  as  be,  and  that  the  source  of  all  oormp- 
valid  a  title  to  the  mantle  of  Csesar  tion  lies  in  the  centre  of  Italy.  Now 
as  the  Pope  to  the  patrimony  of  Peter;  what  compromise  can  there  be  be- 
and  as  the  one  is  a  detected  forgery,  so  tween  these  two  opinions  %  If  Austria 
the  other  is  an  imposture,  only  worthy  is  right,  stand  by  her ;  if  the  people  of 
of  the  Almanacn  de  Gotha.  But  Italy  are  right,  do  not  back  their 
between  these  rival  claimants  there  oppressors.  There  is  nothing  Italians 
could  be  no  hope  of  Italian  unity  dur-  resent  so  keenly  as  this  hypocritical 
ing  the  middle  ages :  and  for  the  last  sympathy  of  English  statesmen.  I{1_ 
three  centuries,  and  especially  since  we  mean  to  back  Austria,  let  us  say 
the  riseof  Protestantism  and  the  Euro-  so,  but  do  not  let  us  cant  about  trea- 
pean  system,  the  two  disputants  have  ties  which  were  broken  before  they 
agreed  to  smk  their  dinerences  and  were  signed,  and  which  Austrian  oc- 
work  in  concert  As  a  imited  Italy  cupation  of  the  Boman  legations  has 
under  one  of  the  two  to  the  exclusion  given  the  lie  to  almost  ever  since, 
of  the  other  is  out  of  the  question.  The  plain  truth  is,  disguise  it  as  we 
thev  have  acreed  to  hold  by  a  divided  may,  things  have  come  to  a  pass  out 
Italy.  Both  Pope  and  Kaiser  now  of  which  they  cannot  be  extricated, 
exist  on  the  divisions  of  Italy :  divide  without  a  crash  somewhere.  The 
et  impera  is  the  secret  understanding  white-coated  legions  of  Vienna,  and 
between  the  Vatican  and  Vienna.  A  the  black-coated  legions  of  the  Vati- 
few  enthusiasts  in  modem  times  have  can  hold  Italy  down  between  them ; 
dreamed  of  a  united  Ital^  under  the  and  Italy  will  not  accept  any  compro- 
Popedont  Gioberti  in  his  Frimato  mise  short  of  entire  emancipation 
maae  this  fatal  concession  to  senti-  from  this  twofold  bondage.  Let  us 
ment,  in  calling  on  Italy  to  rally  round  try  negotiations  by  all  means,  but  it 
a  liberal  Pope.  How  fatally  they  have  is  almost  an  insult  to  Austria  to  sup- 
been  deceived  by  Pius  IX.  every  pose  she  will  listen  to  them.  Three 
Italian  patriot  now  knows  to  his  cost  years  ago.  when  the  treaty  of  Paris 
Put  not  your  trust  in  priests  or  was  huddled  up  with  indiscreet  haste, 
princes  is  now  the  dear-bought  ex-  a  compromise  might  have  been  made 
perience  of  Italy.  Italy  is  a  circle  when  Count  Gavour,  as  the  spokes- 
wanting  a  centre,  a  monarchy  ^ing  a  man  of  Italy,  solemnly  put  her  wrongs 
bc^ng— a  mighty  idea  that  lives  on  record.  The  Moldo-WaUachians 
in  the  nearts  of  twenty-five  millions  might  have  been  handed  over  to  Aus- 
of  men  wanting  only  some  one  to  tria  as  an  indemnity  for  Lombardy, 
embody  it  in  fact.  and  with  an  Austrian  evacuation  of 
Such,  then,  is  the  situation  of  Ita-  Italy  the  lesser  tyrants  of  Italy  might 
lian  affairs ;  there  are  two  disuniting  have  been  easily  brought  to  terms, 
forces  at  work,  the  Pope  and  Austria,  The  Pope,  exoelfent  old  man.  would 
and  till  these  are  got  out  of  the  way  have  descended  without  a  sign  to  the 
Italian  unity  is  out  of  the  question,  catacombs,  and  lived  like  a  true  suc- 
It  is  useless  to  interpose  between  the  cesser  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive 
people  of  Italy  and  their  present  bishops  of  Rome.  The  cardinals 
rulers.  It  is  the  temper  of  Engliah-  mi^ht  have  been  provided  for  as 
men  to  love  a  compromise;  to  split  parish  priests,  as  in  the  days  of  Hilde- 
the  difference  between  two  extreme  orand ;  and  as  for  the  army  of  monks 
parties,  and  out  of  two  widely  opposed  and  nuns,  who  render  Rome  the  most 
theories  to  deduce  some  matter-of-  beggarly  city  in  Europe,  they  mifijht  be 
fact  conclusion.  Somehow,  for  in-  pensioned  off  or  released  from  their 
stance,  between  Bright  ana  Spooner  vows  according  as  they  thought  fit 
tugging  at  the  Cabmet  in  opposite  Let  diplomatists  then  try,  in  the 
directions,  the  Derby-Disraeii  men  first  instance,  to  untie  the  Italian 
hold  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  radical  knot  Negotiation  by  all  means  first; 
conservatism.  The  same  idea  seems  but  whether  with  or  without  the 
to  inspire  their  foreign  politics.  In  sword,  the  knot  must  be  loosed.  We 
one  breath  we  are  remmded  of  the  fear  it  wiU  cost  us  a  struggle,  but  it 
faith  of  treaties,  that  we  are  sworn  to  must  be  done. 
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Austaria  will  not  eyacuate,  or  the  one  article  of  which  extols  Austria, 

Pope  be  spiritualized  into  a  Bishop  and  another,  in  the  next  column^  exe- 

of  Kome  and  Bishop  of  BishopSj  with*  crates  the  results  of  Austrian  pohcy  in 

out  a  struggle.    I^  than  this  will  central  and  southern  Italy,  is  to  pass 

not  suit  theXtalians.    More  than  this  throu^  Europe  as  the  expression  of 

the  fortune  of  war  will  not  bring  them.  English  sentiment  on  Italian  affairs, 

The  time  has  oome  for  plain  speaking,  we  shall  soon  be  treated  as  we  deserve. 

The  shifty,  fretful  tone  of  the  Times^  Foreign  states  will  do  without  our 

which  the  Cabinet  seems  to  echo  only  alliance  or  advice.  We  shall  be  left 

too  faithfully,  only  disgusts  Austria  to  ourselves,  with  none  to  respect,  and 

and  Italy  equally.    The  FMmantete  many  to  envy  us,  in  Europe ;  and 

Gazette  put  the  straightforward  alter-  when  the  opportunity  comes,  Austria 

native  the  other  day:  "We  are  for  will  pay  on  upon  us  the  treatment 

whatever   is   against  Austria ;   her  she  has  lately  received  from  Russia, 

friends,  are  our  enemies;  her  enemies,  Whoever  comes  off  second  best  in  the 

are  our  friend&"    There  is  no  mistak-  crash  of  arms,  the  tamely  neutral  will 

ing  language  like  this.    We  may  fret  fare  even  worse  than  the  defeated 

at  it,  look  wistfully  at  the  decuning  party.      By  alternate  backing  and 

share  list,  and  wish  Mr.  Bright  would  ned/^ng  we  make  up  a  book  by  which 

just  step  in  once  in  a  way  to  keep  the  we  are  sure  to  lose,  and  cannot  by 

peace  at  all  price.    But  the  funds  will  any  chance  win. 
still  look  down,  and  Mr.  Bright,  as       The  question,  we  admit,  is  compli- 

if  enjoying  a  little  tit-for-tat  at  the  cated.    There  is  France,  on  one  hand, 

TimeJt,  does  not  even  wink  at  the  ofiering  armed   intervention;  there 

peace  party  to  stir;  and  so,  perforce,  is  Austria,  stdlen  and  defiant ;  and 

we  must  grapple  the  Italian  oifficulty,  there  is  Sardinia  putting  herself  for- 

and  choose  our  side  for  or  against  ward  at  the  head  of  constitutional 

Austria.  Italy.    And  these  three  powers  repre: 

We  may  not  interfere  in  arms  on  sent  three  distinct  principles.  Fiance  \ 
one  side  or  the  other;  but  it  is  never  represents  to  us  only  conquest  and  a  / 
safe  to  be  indifferent  to  the  right  or  chismge  of  masters ;  Austria,  treaties,  | 
tffrong  of  a  public  quarrel  in  Europe,  and  the  dull  tyranny  that  abeady  i 
Austria  is  now  reaping  the  conse-  exists;  Sardinia,  airy  aspirations  of  1 
quences  of  this  indifference  during  unity  that  may  never  be  realized, 
the  Russian  war.  Either  the  allies  Between  these,  then,  it  is  hard  to  pick 
orRuBsiawere  in  the  right,  and  though  out  a  policy  that  may  suit  our  mt«- 
Austria  may  not  have  been  called  on  rests ;  and  it  is  because  we  consult 
to  draw  the  sword  on  an  old  ally,  she  our  interests  only  that  statesmen  pur- 
was  bound  to  remonstrate  with  Kus-  sue  such  crooked  paths,  and  clever 
sia  as  if  in  the  wrong;  or  to  repr&-  men  write  "leaders  on  opposite  sides 
sent,  at  least,  to  which  side  her  moral  of  the  question  from  day  to  day.  A 
convictions  indin^  Instead  of  that  little  honesty  of  purpose  would  won- 
she  stood  by  indifferent,  but  not  im-  derfully  clear  the  bndn  and  purge  the 
partial  Her  neutrality  was  that  of  mental  si^ht  Men  in  earnest  love 
selfishness  only ;  she  gained  all  she  certain  prmciples,  and  hate  and  de- 
could  out  of  both  sides,  and,  under  spise  others.  The  Univers  loves  the 
the  appearance  of  friendship,  made  oust  of  St.  Peter's  toe  more  than  the 
use  of  Russia  to  setlle  some  little  whole  boot  of  Italy,  with  its  twenty- 
matters  of  her  own  at  the  treaty  of  five  million  slaves;  it  is  therefore  m 
Paris.  Russia  has,  very  naturally,  earnest  in  upholding  the  present  state 
shown  her  disgust  at  such  treacheiy  of  things.  Were  free  and  Protestant 
ever  since  by  marked  civilities  to  the  Englishmen  half  as  earnest  in  wishing 
enemies  of  Austria.  Sardinia,  that  the  deliverance  of  Italy,  redress  must 
sent  her  contingent  to  the  Crimea,  have  come  long  since.  But  the  thought 
has  been  courted  and  flattered  by  of  French  intervention  seems  quite 
Russia,  while  a  Russian  grand  duke  enough  to  damp  our  ardour  in  the 
has  not  set  foot  in  Austrian  territonr  cause  of  Italian  bberty.  We  wish  the 
or  noticed  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  Austrians  out  of  Italy,  but  the  French 
ever  since.  Now,  England  may  get  must  not  expel  them.  We  should 
as  little  credit  or  glory  for  her  Itaban  wish  to  see  the  Pope  reduced  to  be 
indifference.  If  the  tone  of  the  Tinua^  plain  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  we  cannot 


endure  the  idea  of  a  Boman  rapablic,  of  ridding  Itidy  of  one  nywier  tmij 
irith  triumvirs  and  tribunes.  The  to  enslave  her  to  another.  The  Timu$ 
8.  P.  Q.  R  would  seem  a  school-boy  aooordinglygaveitsoomspondeBtathe 
imitation  of  a  by-gone  age,  and  we  cue  to  write  up  Austria,  and  to  writo 
cannot  lend  ourselyes  to  any  thin^  so  down  FVanoe  all  over  Europe.  lis 
ridiculous.  Thus,  half  through  jea-  own  view  of  the  matler  waa  thia-- 
lousy  of  the  French,  and  half  tnriMigh  that  Italy  was  a  lovely  woman,  mar- 
suspicion  of  modem  republicanism,  ried  to  a  bnite  of  a  husband,  who 
we  leave  Italy  to  her  masters,  the  kicked  and  cudgelled  her  most 
Pope  and  the  Emperor,  and  let  the  mercifully,  and  tor  which  the 


finest  opportunity  slip  by  of  diowing  hours  were  veiy  sony  but  ooold  not 

to  foreigners  that  we  are  not  so  sdfisK  interfere,  as  the  act  against  cmel^  to 

as  thev  suppose.  animals  does  not  include  wiresw   Bat 

'^  Jealousy  of  France,  we  say,  lies  at  if  this  brute  of  a  husband  is  attactol 

bottom  of  our  disinelmation  to  stir  in  by  a  burgkr,  and  sprinn  his  laftlis^ 

this  Italian  affiur.    Now  we  are  no  the  whole  street  may  ana  should  tom 

apologists  for  the  Emperor.    The  al-  out  to  help  him— not  for  love  to  the 

banco  between  England  and  France  man,  but  to  protect  property,  and  for 

has  cooled  during  the  last  twelve-  the  sake  or  society.     Now  nettbsr 

month,  and  for  three  veiy  good  reasons  France  or  Austria  can  think  oar 

on  our  part    First  came  the  insult  comparisons  flattering.    The  '^btvlo 

of  Uie  French  colonels  a  year  ago ;  of  a  husband*'  is  an  epithet  Aartria 

second,  the  bullying  despatch  to  For-  richly  deserves ;  hot  m  oaadoor  to 

tu£^  in  the  matter  of  the  6'Aar^  et  France  we  must  show  that  she  baa  aa  I 

Georges  indemnity ;  and  third,  the  yet  behaved  as  a  burglar  in  Austrian  I 

prosecution  of  Coiat  Moatalembert  It^. 

for  venturing  to  make  oomnarisons       FrBace,it  is  said,  haa  leas  ri^  than 

between  France  and  Englana  on  the  any  other  state  in  Europe  to  inter* 

freedom  of  the  press.    Tne  naval  pa-  fere  on  the  side  of  Italian  unity,  tor 

nde,  moreover  at  Cherbourg  was  not  she  crushed  the  fiepublie  and  broMhl 

calcinated  to  deepen  our  neighbourly  back  the  Pope  ten  veara  ago ;  andi% 

feeling;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  therefore,  rasponaibfe  for  the  oonse  I 

alliance  was  never  less  cordial  be-  uuenoes  of  her  own  act    But  fin^STt  I 

tween  France  and  England  than  when,  the  French  expedition  to  Bona  waa 

on  the  Ist  of  January,  the  Emperor  despatched,  not  by  the  French  &ape- 

Napoleon  threw  down  the  glove  to  ror,  but  by  the  French  Bapnblie;  ud 

Austria,  as  the  champion  of  Italy.  atrocious  as  it  waa  that  one  Bepublie 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  swing  should  worry  another  to  death,  ttwua 

at  once  from  violent  dislikes  to  likii^  not  the  act  of  the  present  raler  of 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  with  which  France ;  and  aeoonofar,  in  **«^tw 

we  abused  the  Emperor's  domestic  the  Pope  the  French  never  cooU 

policy,  when  we  were  called  to  take  have  pledged  themselves  to  "•"■•^ 

a  new  view  of  his  foreign.    Is  it  to  him  there  eomie  qui  amU;  wheth« 

be  wondered  that  a  ^ooa  deal  of  our  he   ruled  as   the  shepherd  of  hia 

old  soreness  entered  uto  our  view  of  people  or  a  common  Austrian  hira* 

the  Italian  question.    We  were  not  ling,  whose  own  the  sheep  were  not 

Italiana  to  pronounce  ofi*  hand  that  The  protecting  power  is  lesponsihla 

we  like  those  who  dislike  Austria—  for  the  good  oniauct  of  the  protected 

they  might  spring  into  the  arms  of  a  We  thought  so  in  Oude.  and  allsr 

Fnmch  alliance,  as  men  spring  over-  repeated  warnings  deposed  the  kta^ 

board  out  a  buminff  ship.    But  the  who  could  not  and  would  not  reload 

present  state  of  Itsly  was  not  death  So  the  French  have  felt  tmd  aelod 

to  us,  and  therefore  we  took  a  more  in  Rome.     To  suppose  that  thsv 

deliberate  view  of  the  question.   We  were  to  bear  all  the  odium  of  Papal 

ana^raed  the  Emperor's  motives,  and  misgovemment    and    not     remen- 

pronounced  them  at  least  suspicious,  strata,  ia  to  suppose  an  amount  of 

We  felt  little  confidence  in  this  eham-  subservience  which  even  M.  VeaUkl 

pion<^Itidian  independence,  who  had  could  hardly  expect  TbattheRreneh 

cnudied  all  independence  in  France,  have  remonstrated  again  and  afun 

and  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  is  a  matter  of  fact  well  known  in 

that  it  was  not  worth  running  the  risk  Europe;  but  with  what  rssntt  is  alaa 
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well  known.*  So  far  from  thanking  us  put  a  parallel  case  in  India.  We 
their  protectors,  the  Pope  and  Car-  replaced  the  Vizier  of  Oude  on  his 
dinals  have  only  treated  them  with  throne,  and  even  gave  him  the  title  of 
suspicion  and  dislike.  Reforms  were  king,  binding  him  under  treaty  to  go- 
promised,  but  never  made.  Thus  the  vem  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  Ae 
lulfilmentof  the  motupropno  of  1849  king  shamenilly  neglectea  his  pro- 
for  the  election  of  municipal  councils  mise  and  played  the  tyrant,  under  the 
has  been  demanded  by  France  and  protection  of  the  British  Resident 
deferred  by  AntonellL  A  deliberative  suppose,  then,  that  two  years  a^  Vi* 
voice  for  a  Council  of  Finance,  com-  zierAli  not  only  indignantly  demed  our 
posed  of  laymen,  and  the  abolition  right  (which  he  did)  to  interfere  be- 
of  exceptional  priestly  jurisdiction,  so  tween  him  and  his  subjects,  but  also 
far  as  the  lai^  are  concerned  have  appealed  to  his  neighbour  in  Nepal 
idso  been  evaded.  Antonelli  Knows  (which  he  did  not)  to  support  his  m- 
how  to  set  off  Catholic  Austria  against  dependence,  we  should  have  the  exact 
liberal  France,  the  Concordat  of  the  parallel  of  the  Papal  government  It 
one  against  the  Code  Napoleon  of  the  not  only  denies  the  right  of  France 
other.  The  policy  of  these  two  to  suggest  any  internal  reform,  but 
states  is  diametrically  opposite — ^while  appesJs  to  Austria  to  back  its  right 
France  hands  over  her  cleigy  to  civil  divine  to  govern  wrong.  The  French, 
tribunids,  Austria  by  her  aisgraoeful  we  think,  majr  very  tairly  retort,  as 
Concordat  with  Rome,  hands  over  the  Lord  Dalnousie  retorted  to  the  long 
laity  to  the  tendermerciesof^e  canon  of  Oude's  disclaimer  of  our  right  to 
law.  The  Concordat  and  the  Code  interfere,  that  a  onenrided  interven- 
Napoleon  cannot  exist  together ;  and  tion  is  worse  than  none  at  alL  S^ther 
while  the  Pope's  two  su]^rters  take  let  the  king  and  his  people  square 
such  opposite  views  of  biv  and  derical  the  balance  of  oppression  and  resist- 
rule,can  it  bewonderedtnat  France  at  ance  in  the  old  rude  way  of  Asiatic 
last  refuses  to  keep  down  the  Romans  monarchies,  or  let  the  people  be  pro- 
for  a  Pope  who  governs  only  by  tectedagainst  thekingas  weU  as  the 
Austrian  influence.  king  aeainst  the  peopl&  Let  the 
The  occupation  of  Rome  was  only  rule  either  be  Asiatic — tyranny  and 
temporaiyj  out  France  is  right  in  in-  revolt  correcting  each  other;  or 
sisting  that  if  she  evacuates  Rome,  European  with  those  constitutional 
Austria  shall  evacuate  the  Legations,  checks  by  which  Irranny  is  as  impos- 
*' You  may  do  anything,''  it  lus  been  sible  on  one  hand  as  revolt  on  the 
said,  ^' with  bayonets  but  sit  on  them."  other.  But,  of  all  governments,  the 
On  this  chevtxmx  de  fri&e  Pius  IX.  Euro-Asiatic  is  most  intolerable,  in 
has  beoi  propped  up  now  for  nine  ^hich  centralization  gives  all  the 
years ;  and  not  tired  of  these  support-  power  without  the  checks  of  civilized 
ers.  he  asks  Austria  to  relieve  guard,  states—in  which  the  wiU  of  the  ruler 
ana  take  up  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  is  neither  restrained  by  the  wild  jus- 
when  the  french  threaten  to  ground  tice  of  revenge  nor  the  hiffher  law  of 
arms  and  retire.  What  interest  have  public  opinion.  In  ^'  The  Private  life 
we  in  prolonging  the  rule  of  that  Papal  of  an  Eastern  King"  we  have  a  pic- 
^ungovemment)"  as  Alfieri  called  it  %  ture  of  what  Europe  would  come  to 
Wewouldratherngoioe  that  the  crisis  if  centralization  were  to  prevail  over 
has  oome  at  last,  and  that  Franceu  constitutionalism ;  if  intervention  on 
disgusted  with  acting  the  Swiss  guard  the  side  of  kings  a^punst  people,  not 
oftne  Papacy^  resolves  to  leave  mm  to  of  people  against  kings,  became  the 
his  fate,  and  insist,  at  the  same  time,  public  law,  as  it  is  the  Cabinet  rule 
that  Austria  should  do  the  same.  To  of  Europe,  and  the  principles  of  the 
understand  the  case  of  the  Pope,  let  Holy  Allianoe  had  been  adopted  and 

*  This  ifl  admitted  in  the  recent  pamphlet.  '*  L'Empereur  Napoleon  III.»  et 
Lltalie,**  which  may  be  quoted  as  a  French  state  paper  on  the  Italian  question. 
Speaking  of  the  abuses  of  Roman  misgoyemment,  it  says  : — **  Ces  abus  exdtent  au 
sein   de  U  population  romaine  un  esprit  ^ui  la  rendrait  facilement  ixguste  et 

dlfiante  et  qui  n'est  maintenu  que  par  u  presence  de  dos  soldats.    Nous  devenons 
nous  responsables  de  ce  que  nous  protegeons  et  notre  occupation  eUe-mtoie  en  se 

prolongeaat  dans  de  pareiUes  oonditions  s*ttsenut  et  compromettrait  le  nom  et 
rinfluenoe  de  la  France.** 
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aanctioned  by  England  When  Can-  Lord  MahneBbniy-^oileleBS  and  gul- 
ning  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Tagua  as  a  lible  man,  aa  the  Times  would  call 
counter-demonstration  to  the  Holy  him,  in  pity — would  take  the  Emperor 
Alliance  in  Spain,  England  took  her  at  his  wora.  and  commit  England  to 
right  place  as  the  champion  of  consti-  a  French  alliance  on  Italian  afiairs, 
tutional  against  absolute  governments,  it  would  be  a  piece  of  wise  simplicij^ 
Fraaoe  is  now  in  the  right  in  demand*  for  which  the  country  hereafter  will 
ing  a  constitutional  government  in  thank  him.  Let  the  terms  of  the 
Bome»  and  we  should  do  wrong  to  our-  alliance  be  strictly  defined,  and  both 
selves  and  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  sides  be  solemnly  pledged  not  to  ao- 
allow  any  petty  jealousy  of  French  quire  territory  in  Italy  at  the  expense 
intervention  in  Ital^r  to  drive  us  to  of  the  other,  and  jKfeat  good  would 
take  the  0];q[>08ite  side.  Alas !  that  result  of  such  an  alliance, 
statesmen  so  seldom  act  on  any  The  imbroelio  of  Italian  affairs, 
higher  principle  than  that  most  shift-  simplified  ana  cleared  of  all  techni- 
ing  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power,  calities,  stands  as  follows  i-^Absolute 
Aro  we  always  to  view  Europe^  po-  Austria  gives  law  to  the  whole  pena- 
lities throufi£  the  cpreen  spedAcles  of  insula,  Sardinia  only  excepted.  The 
rivalry  to  France  1  If  France  is  in  people  of  Italy  have  long  declared 
the  ri^^  may  we  not  say  so)  If  in  this  an  intolerable  grievance ;  aU 
the  wrong,  let  us  be  equally  honest  classes  are  agreed  in  that,  from  the 

It  is  the  common  device  of  the  par-  peasant,  who  drives  his  team  of  oxen 

tisans  of  Austria  in  the  English  press  afield,  to  the  prince,  who  sulks  in  his 

not  to  whitewash  her,  but  to  blacken  palace,  and  will  not  sit  in  a  caf^ 

France.  or  theatre  with  the  hated  TedetcJU — 

"  Lt  diable  n^est  pas  si  noir  qu'on  professional  men,  students,  shop* 
It  peint"  is  a  little  too  much  for  the  keepers,  all  classes  are  unanimous  m 
oonstituticMialstomach  of  England;  so»  raismg  the  cry  fuori  i  harhari.  If 
putting  a  bold  faoe  on  the  matter,  the  the  Italians  were  polled,  man  by  man, 
pro-Austrian  Tvmes^  with  charming  Europe  would  find  that,  on  one  sub- 
nrankness.  admits  that  Pope,  Ejuser,  ject  at  least,  united  Italy  was  not  a 
and  Bomt)a  are  as  bad  as  can  be,  but  dream.  The  expulsion  of  Austria  is 
asserts  that  French  intervention  would  the  one  rallying  cry,  from  top  to  toe^ 
bring  tenfold  worse  woes  on  Italy ;  of  Italy.  Constitutional  Sardinia  is 
that  French  professions  of  liberalism  the  champion  and  mouthpiece  of  this 
are  all  hollow ;  that  she  onlv  wants  deep-seated  desire  of  all  Italians. 
tooustFerdinand  forMurat  inKaples :  Maudni  has  either  abdicated  or  been 
to  crown  the  young  prince  as  Kin^  of  deposed  in  favour  of  Victor  Em- 
Bome  in  place  of  the  Pope ;  ana  to  manuel  in  the  leadership  of  Italy, 
portion  on  that  troublesome  cousin,  Italians  have  learned  in  ten  years  to 
Napoleon,  with  a  slice  of  Lombardy.  discard  the  dagger  and  trust  the  tri- 
Now,  whatever  the  Emperor's  arrieit  bune  and  press.  The  last  &tal  enY>r 
pensee  in  lus  late  championship  of  the  of  Orsini  nas  opened  their  eyes,  and 
liberties  of  Italy,  our  policy  should  we  may  leave  tyrannicide  to  dacked- 
rather  be  to  dose  with  nis  proposals  brains  like  Walter  Savace  Landor. 
at  once,  and  take  him  at  nis  word.  Italy  has  done  with  all  su<3i  fine  non- 
He  professes  to  desire  the  indepen-  sense  as  this — 

denoe  of  Italy-Deprived  of  aU  inter-  «  when  Bratu*  made  the  dagger's^ge  tor. 

venuon,  French  or  Austnan — and  to  pass 

give  the  people  those  constitutional  The  c<«ja«ror*i  sword  in  bearing  fame 

checks  aiounst  their  rulers  which  *^*7* 

Sardinia  fuone  ei^joys.  We  should  re-  Absolute  Austria  and  constitutional 
joioe  at  such  unwonted  liberalism,  and  Sardinia  are  thus  pitted  against  each 
thankfully  take  it  as  an  instalment  other  for  the  primacy  of  Italy.  If  the 
of  what  he  means  to  bestow  ^  in  election  is  to  go  by  a  show  of  hands, 
France  as  soon  as  the  times  are  ripe  then  Austria  must  retire  from  the  con- 
fer it  With  his  real  designs  we  test  for  she  has  not  a  man  ia  Italy  to 
have  nothing  to  say,  and  we  suspect  back  her  who  is  not  bribed  or  bought 
that  secret  diplomacy  never  will  In  this  crisis  of  affairs,  Europe  \s 
fathom  them.  There  \&  a  wisdom  in  called  in  to  decide  whether  constitu- 
simplidty  worth  all  the  craft  of  tional  or  absolute  ffovemment  shall 
all  the  cabinets  in  Europe;  and  if  carry  the  day  in  Italy;  and  absolute 
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France  has  cast  in  her  lot  with  consti-  solute  states  were  in  league  against 
tutional  Sardinia,  and  against  abso-  two,  we  had  one-sixth  greater  interest 
lute  Austria.  Now,  are  we  to  come  in  backing  the  two  against  the  three 
to  this  contradiction,  that  constitu-  than  the  three  against  two.  If,  for 
tional  England  is  to  back  up  absolute  instance,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
Austria,  because  absolute  France  has  tria  chose  to  arm  against  France  and 
sided  with  constitutional  Sardinia?  Spain,  the  balance  would  be  kept 
Can  absurdity  higher  go  than  this  at-  even  b^  our  taking  the  part  of  the 
traction  of  opposites  ?  Is  the  ^reat  law  two  against  the  three.  It  was  a  kind 
of  electricity  to  goyem  cabinets,  as  of  mental  arithmetic  like  that  of  Chat- 
well  ^  that  like  electricities  repel,  and  terton.  who,  after  balanoinff  the  glad 
unlike  attract"— that  despotic  France  and  tne  sorry  of  the  deaui  of  some 
is  to  attract  free  Sardinia,  and,  there-  stingy  patron,  was  glad  by  £^  he  was 
fore,  despotic  Austria  free  England  ?  dead  This  most  mischievous  addi- 
Are  cabmets  to  play  a  contre-danse  tion  to  the  original  doctrine  of  the 
up  and  down  Italy,  and  liberal  Eng-  balance  of  power,  has  often  brou^t 
land  and  absolute  France  to  change  us  to  the  brink  of  war  for  a  oontm- 
partnerst  Let  us  have  done  with  these  gency  that  never  arose.  Thus^  fifteen 
caprices  of  cabinets,  and  let  England  years  ago,  if  diplomacy  had  its  way 
oniv  ally  herself  for  constitutional  over  common  smse,  we  should  have 
ends.  There  is  a  bad  school  of  foreign  plunged  into  war  with  France,  be- 
policy,  which  the  doctrine  of  the  cause  her  Oitizen-kinff  chose  to  marry 
Dalance  of  power  has  brought  in  his  younger  son  to  tne  sister  of  the 
among  English  statesmen.  To  the  Queen  of  Spain.  It  was  a  clever, 
balance  of  power,  as  understood  in  the  Imavish  act,  no  doubt,  to  marry  Mont- 
old  Greek  sense,  we  have  no  obiec-  pensier  to  the  blooming  and  healthy 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  lik-  Infanta,  and  to  pass  oft  the  Queen  of 
ing.  The  enemy  of  Europe  is  some  Spain  on  an  incapable  idiot :  and  who 
one  overwhelming  power — as  France  could  have  foreseen  that  what  man 
imder  Louis  XI  v.,  or  Nax)oleon,  in  proposes  Qod  would  dispose  of  in  his 
1813,  or  Russia,  in  1854— and  the  own  way  by  making  Isabella  a  mother, 
other  states  are  bound  to  aUy  them-  and  leaving  the  Duchess  of  Montpen- 
selves  for  self-defence,  as  the  states  of  sier  barren — doubly  thus  barring  the 
Greece  were  called  to  ally  before  they  succession  of  a  French  prince  to  the 
were  struck  down,  one  by  one,  by  Spanish  crown  1  Thus,  for  a  contin- 
Philip  of  Macron.  This  theory  of  gency.  which  in  fact  has  never  oc- 
the  balance  of  power  we  imderstand  curreo,  we  were  on  the  brink  of  war. 
and  recognize.  This  was  the  policy  of  There  was  a  tradition  of  the  balance 
WiiliRm  III.,  and  to  this  moderate  ofpower,  and  diplomatists  of  pedantic 
use  of  the  doctrine  it  would  be  well  mind  could  not  see  that  the  alliance 
if  our  Foreign-oflice  had  faithfully  of  the  Spanish  and  French  crowns 
adhered.  But  out  of  this  balance  was  a  real  danger  to  William  III.,  and 
theory  there  grew,  as  a  kind  of  ex-  only  an  imaginary  one  in  our  day — 
crescenoe,  an  opinion  that  we  were  they  could  copy  the  poliev  of  one 
bound  in  some  way  to  interfere  great  king  at  the  Foreign-office  as  the 
between  one  absolute  state  and  an-  Chinese  tailor  copied  the  Pftris-cnt 
other ;  that  the  monarehies  of  Europe  coat,  by  putting  in  the  patch  on  the 
are  like  the  ten  toes  of  prophecy,  and  elbow. 

that  one  big  toe  must  not  overlap  a       It  would  be  folly,  then,  to  fight 

little  toe  witnout  another  big  toe  step-  Austria's  battles  in  Italy  for  the  sdce 

ping  in  to  regulate  the  difficulty.  of  the  balance  of  power ;  and  may 

Tnisdootrineofthebalanceofpower  Carlyle's  prediction  of  a  live  coal 

grew  up  side  by  side  with  another  si-  underneath  our  Foreini-office,  as  the 

milar  nction  odled  the  balance  of  only  cure  for  its  blunders,  be  applied 

trade.    Financiers  thought  that  they  before  we  act  in  this  way.     it  has 

should  square  the  account  between  beeome  a  fixed  tradition  of  English 

exports  and  imports,  and  overlook  diplomacy  that  Austria  must  exist  as 

every  merehant*s  ledger  for  fear  that  a  kind  of  make-weight  in  Europe, 

he  was  buying  without  selling,  and  Our  answer  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  to 

bringing  into  the  coimtry  more  goods  the  pickpocket,  '*  I  see  no  necessity." 

than  he  sent  out    In  the  same  wav.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  balance  is 

diplomatists  thought  that  if  three  a&-  founded  on  a  delusion.    There  ars 
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now  five  mat  powers,  and  tbe  notion  i>oint,  Ib  Binsular.    But  the  realqaes*      ^ 
is,  that  oetween   them    Europe   is  tion  is — shall  Austria  continue  to  op- 
propped  up  like  a  flag<staff  with  five  press  and  misgovern  Italy  in  face  of 
dependent  ropes.    But  a  century  ago  constitutional  Sardinia)  Of  the  peace 
there  were  only  four,  and  Frederick  or  war  eventualities  we  have  nothing 
II.,  Carlyle's  hero,  magnanimously  re-  to  say;  but  it  is  our  dutv  to  continue 
solved  to  rig  his  little  Brandenburg  to  show  the  same  sympathy  we  showed 
to  the  great  mast  of  European  mo-  for  Sardinia  three  years  a^,  now  that 
narchy.    Since  then  the  flag-staff  has  things  have  come  to  a  crisis, 
had  five  holdfasts  instead  of  four ;  To  say.  with  the  Times,  that  we 
but  does  it  rock  the  less )    If  Spain  stood  by  Sardinia  as  long  as  she  Con- 
or Italy  were  to  revive,  who  could  fined  herself  to  internal  reform ;  but 
refuse  them  the  richt  to  grapple  on  as  that,  in  putting  herself  forward  as 
well  as  others,  ana  if.  in  hooJcing  her  the  champion  of  Italian  wrongs,  we 
tackling  on,  Italy  fall  foul  of  Austria,  cannot  any  lonoer  support  her,  is  to 
and  the  rigging  is  tangled  between  act  treacherously  to  ner.    We  must 
them,  are  we  to  come,  hatchet  in  have  known  that  the  example  of  one 
hand,  and  cut  off  Sardinia's   main  constitutional  state  in  Italy  was  con- 
ropes  because  Austria  demands  it?  tagious  to  the  rest  We  should  either 
Prussia,  a  hundred  years  ago,  ranked  have  discountenanced  hei'  liberal  po- 
exactly  where  Sardmia  ranks  now —  licy  from  the  first,  or  not  shrink  firom 
she  fouffht  her  battle  out  with  Aus-  the  consequences  now.  To  do  Aus^ia 
tna,  and  won — thanks  partly  to  Pitt  justice,  she  showed,  from  the  first,  her 
and  the  English  aUianoe.     If  Lord  sense  of  Sardinia's  polii^ ;  and  for 
Derby  would  be  the  EngUsh  Chatham  some  years  she  has  broken  off  diplo- 
in  dariag  as  in  debate,  he  must  act  as  matic  relations  with  Sardinia,  as  we 
Chatham — ^throw  off  all  traditions  of  have   with    Naples.      We    are    as 
ancient  allies,  treaties  of  Vienna,  ba-  strongly  pledged  to  Sardinia  as  Austria 
lance  of  power,  and  such  plausible  is  to  Naples.    The  relation  of  patron 
excuses  for  muddling  away  the  repu-  to  client  is  well  understood  in  both 
tation  of  England,  and  act  with  a  cases.    There  are  obligations  incurred 
strong  determmation  to  support  con-  which  bind  as  strongly  as  treaties 
Btitutional  against  absolute  rule  in  signed  and  sealedl 
Italy.  Sardinia  has  acted  all  along  on  the 

We  want  no  war  of  nationalities ;  understanding  that  England  was  with 

we  do  not  want  to  dismember  Austria  her ;  and  now  that  her  constitutional 

by  a  Pan-Sclavonic  leasueononeside,  principles,  learned  from  us,  have  in- 

or  a  Phil-Italian  on  tne  other.    We  fected  the  rest  of  Italy,  are  we  to 

regret  that  German  newspapers  (too  stand  off,  and  say  that  we  know  no- 

often  under  dictation  of  the  police)  thing  of  this  propagandimn,  and  have 

take  up  the  <^uarrel  of  Austria  as  no  intention  of  involving  ourselves  in 

their  own,  as  if  it  were  a  case  for  Sardinia's  quarrel  with  Austria  1 

Italy  to  arm  against  Germany — ^the  It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  ctre  corn-* 

dash  of  Latin  with  Teutonic  supre-  promised  in  this  Italian  question,  and 

macy.    But  all  this  is  a  pretext  got  cannot  affect  indifference  to  it    To 

up  by  Austria;  and  the  petty  oomts  stand  still  is  even  more  dangerous 

01  Germany  lend  themselvesto  it  as  a  than  to  go  forward  If  we  stand  still, 

demonstration  against  popular  rights,  then  we  play  the  part  over  again  that 

But  Englishmen  should  not  be  thus  Austria  played  in  the  Crimean  war. 

easily  deceived.    The  German  people  We  desert  our  natural  ally,  Sardiniii, 

have  no  more  interest  in  the  subjec-  and  do  not  conciliate  Austria.  But  if 

tion  of  Italy  by  Austria  than  we  have  we  go  forward  we  may  either  avert 

in  the  property  of  southern  slave-  war  altogether,  or  brin^  it  to  aspeedy 

holders.   It  is  not  their  quarrel ;  how-  and  honourable  conclusion.  We  are  in 

ever,  it  serves  Austria's  interest  to  favour  of  LordPalmerston's  proposal, 

bind  the  name  of  Germany  to  ^er  of  bringing  the  case  of  Austrian  occu- 

ambition  in  Italy.                        ^  pation  of  ualy  before  a  European  con- 

The  question  for  us  is  not — ^is  it  gress,sittingeither  in  Paris  or  London. 

Peace  or  War— and  if  war,  shall  we  Austria  may  then  be  brought  to  terms. 

back  up  France  or  Austria?   The  way  Perhaps  she  may  be  led  to  see  that 

French  pamphleteers  have  misled  the  Lombardy  is  not  worth  the  cost  of 

public,  nere  and  in  Paris,  on  this  keeping  it  quiet,  and  may  accept  an 
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indenmification  on  the  Danube  for  it  is  onr  wisdom  to  go  forward.  Lord 

what  she  consents  to  sive  up  beyond  Palmerston's  spirit^  foreign  policy 

the  Alps.     The  Moldo-Wallachians  may  be  a  sham,  or  a  grand  and  noble 

hare  ffiven  the  Congress  of  Paris  a  reality.    It  is  only  a  sham,  if  having 

ground  of  interference,  and  unless  the  ^one  so  far,  we  say  hold,  enough.    It 

powers  of  Europe  interfere,  Turkey  isanoblereality,  if  we  (»dl  Austria  to 

will  take  the  matter  into  her  own  account  in  a  European  congress,  and 

hands  and  compel  Moldavia  and  Wal-  admit  that  Count  Cavour's  indictment 

lachia  to  elect  a  separate  Hospodar,  of  Austria,  at  least  deserves  a  hearing, 

as  the  terms  of  the  trealy  direct  We  In  medical  practice,  we  now  set  the 

have  thus  a  conjuncture  of  things  start  of  the  disease,  by  appljdns  a 

which  may  not  occur  again,  to  settle  prophylactic — a  congress  may  thus 

two  difficulties  at  once,  and  relieve  prove  a  prophylactic  to  war.    It  is 

Lombardy  of  that  military  yoke  which,  certainly  safer  to  attend  to  the  symp- 

perhaps,  may  suit  the  Danubian  pro-  toms  in  time  and  not  drift  into  war  as 

vinces  better.    The  Congress  of  Paris  we  did  with  Bussia  five  years  ago. 

only  half  did  its  work;  and  what  it  Again^  then,  we  repeat  what  we  set 

left  undone  we  must  revise  and  set  out  with,  that  it  is  only  a  real  states- 

in  order  without  delay.    Lombardy  man  who  can  tell  the  blalancing  of  the 

wants  a  constitution^  and  the  Danu-  douds,  and  look  beneath  cabinets  and 

bim  provinces  a  mibtaiy  regime  like  protocols  to  the  real  symptoms  of  com- 

that  of  Austria,  to  reduce  them  to  ing  war,  "distress  of  nations  with  per- 

OTder.    Austria,  who  is  out  of  her  plexity."  He  must  know  very  little  of 

place  in  Italy,  would  find  work  to  suit  Italy  who  does  not  know  that  there 

ner  on  the  Danube ;  it  would  onl v  add  is  both  distress  and  perplexity— the 

another  province  to  her  laige  Sclavo-  distress  of  long  endured  oppression  and 

nian  possessions,  and  erect  another  the  perplexity  how  to  get  rid  of  it 

barrier,  the  strongest  of  all,  between  That  Europe  can  be  quiet,  with  Italy 

Bnssia and  Turkey.    Russia, perhaps,  unquiet,  is  out  of  the  question;  it  is 

might  be  averse  to  such  an  arrange-  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  that 

ment^  which  would  stop  the  way  to  we  would  put  Austria  on  her  tnid,  and 

Constantinople  by  a  military  force  as  demand  these  reforms  which  dl  Ital- 

great  as  her  own ;  but  for  this  very  ians  agree  are  indispensable.    Poerio, 

reason  Europe  should  be  all  the  more  for  acting  in  Naples  as  Count  Cavour 

anxious  for  it :  and  if  England  and  acts  in  Turin,  has  languished  out  ten 

f^ce  were  alued  and  in  earnest  in  years  in  a  damp  dungeon,  and  is  then 

Ereesing  such  an  exchange,  there  is  shipped  across  the  Atkntiic  as  a  con- 

ttle  doubt  it  could  be  effected.    At  victed  felon.     What  security  has 

{>resent  Austria  trusts  to  English  jea-  Italy  that  constitutionalism  may  not 

oosy  of  France,  and  as  long  as  she  be  trampled  out  in  Turin  as  in  Naples 

can  divide  our  interests  on  Italian  under  Austrian  influence  1*     Every 

questions,  she  will  hold  her  ground  in  Italian  knows  that  the  crimes  of  Fer- 

Lombardy.     But  one  threat   from  dinand  reflect  upon  Francis  Joseph ; 

England  to  blockade  Pola  and  Trieste,  what  the  one  does  the  other  conm ves 

and  Austria  is  at  our  mercy.     She  at,  and  therefore  the}[  do  not  waste 

could  not  drag  her  cannon  and  sup-  indignation  on  the  minions  of  Austria, 

plies  over  the  Btelvio,  and  would  soon  they  lay  the  chaiges  direct  at  her 

make  a  virtue  of  necessitv,  and  take  door.    AU  this,  Englishmen  ought  to 

the   compensation   on  the  Danube  know  better  than  they  do.  1^.  Olad- 

ofiered  her.    On  every  account  then,  stone  roused  the  nation  as  one  man 

*  *.'  We  have  been  lately  reminded, "  sayi  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  on  *'  Napoleon 
III,  et  L'ltalie,"  *'  of  the  existence  of  an  important  docament,  which  accounts  for  the 
resistance  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  the  pressure  put  upon  him  lately  by  England 
and  France.  By  the  Srd  Article  of  the  Convention  of  April  29,  1815,  the  two 
govemmeats  of  Austria  and  Naples  agreed  to  draw  up  a  treaty  of  alliance,  with 
the  object  of  oonsolidatinff  the  state  of  internal  and  external  tranquillity  in  Naples 
and  throughout  Italy.  This  treaty,  ratified  in  the  July  following,  stipulated  by  a 
secret  article,  'that  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  will  not  admit  any 
chuiges  that  do  not  recommend  themselves  either  to  the  institutions  of  monarchy  in 
genml,  or  to  the  principles  pursued  by  his  Imperial  Mi^^sty  in  the  intenial 
administration  of  his  Italian  provinces.*" 
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• 
Iqr  the  tale  of  Poerio*B  wrongiB.  But  stroy  esdating  boundariet ;  we  wovld 
it  would  be  a  lame  conclusion  to  stop  leave  the  Grand  Duke  where  he  k^ 
in  Naples.  We  must  travel  to  Vienna  and  so  with  Modena,  and  Panna,  and 
to  lodge  our  complaint  with  the  pro-  Naples.  We  would  not  touch  the  Pa- 
per authorities  ;  and,  therefore,  we  trimony  of  St  Peter;  we  would  only 
must  not  shrink  from  holdinf^  Austria  desire  to  see  it  seculanzed,  as  biahope* 
responsible  for  Austrian  mu^ovem-  lands  are  in  England ^  and  the  refonns 
ment,  from  Milan  to  Messina.  If  begun  by  Pius  CL  faithfully  and  fully 
the  Bourbons  have  forfeited  their  carried  out  With  these  conceasiooe 
right  to  Naples,  so  have  the  House  of  or  rather  conservations  of  constitQ- 
Hapeburgh  to  Lombardy.  There  is  tions,  long  held  back  by  fraud,  Italy 
only  one  cure  for  Italy— a  constitu-  might  be  happy  under  the  ezistiiig 
tional  government  of  the  existing  dvnasties,  as  Sardinia  under  the  aanie 
states,  under  the  banner  of  a  federal  Mouse  of  Savoy,  once  as  illilMaral  ae 
unit^.  To  this  the  presence  of  Aus-  the  rest  Our  dream  of  Italian  oaity 
tria  is  a  fatal  barrier  \  but  that  onoe  is  a  very  moderate  one — it  reeemhlee 
remove^  the  rest  would  quickly  fol-  the  description  Niebuhr  gives  of  eady 
low.  We  have  not  to  make  constitu-  Rome— wnen  each  separate  hill  form- 
tions  for  Tuscany,  Rome,  and  Naples,  ed  a  citadel,  fortified  for  itself^  while 
they  have  been  made  long  ago,  sworn  the  whole  seven  were  sunooaded  with 
to,  and  perfidiously  broken.  We  have  a  wall  enclosing  all,  ^  Stptrmqm^ 
only  to  call  into  life  what  exists  on  una  tihi  niuro$  circumdedit  area;'* 
paper.  Prussia  was  not  re volutionijEed  so  Italy  might  be  a  federation  oC 
the  other  day,  when  the  R^^t  re-  states  such  as  the  seven  •"■^*^ 
turned  to  the  constitution  which  King  states— Sardinia,  Lombardy,  Panaa» 
Frederick  William  broke  faith  with  Modena,  Tuscany.  Rome,  and  Na|ilei^ 
ten  years  a^a  In  Tuscany  and  Naples  with  a  distinct  Doundary  to  each, 
the  sovereign  has  only  to  do  like-  but  a  common  wall  of  defence  ooiode 
wise  to  become  as  popular  as  Victor  and  enclosing  all  If  this  isail  Italian 
Kmmannel  in  Turin,  or  the  Recent  in  liberals  now  ask  for,  it  will  be  the 
Prussia.  A  little  honestv  would  save  wisdom  of  constfvative  Europe 
a  mat  deal  of  bloodshecL  We  do  not  to  grant  it 
ask  to  revise  the  map  of  Italy,  or  de- 


THX  BVBIAL  OF  THS  BSV.  T.  WOLTB, 
wao  Ml*  or  no  ummAmmu  or  ni  paotoeax.  pcrm  atcabsigbfdi,  a  rami 

OOHaOAL,  AJI»  WAB  UnwmMMO  AT  MTmAOH,  onuvfiiA*  wtm,  ItBS. 

Now  the  storm  is  hushed  and  over,  past  the  fever's  cruel  pain, 
Bear  him  gently,  bear  him  kindly,  0  thou  wildly  rolling  main ; 

From  his  wild  home  on  the  foreland  to  our  sullen  northeni  shore, 
On  thy  heart  that  beateth  ever,  bear  the  heart  that  beato  no  more. 

There*s  a  wailing  on  the  waters — take  him  slowly  from  the  boat ; 
Bear  him  up  the  rugged  shingle — lift  her  anchor,  let  her  float 


Harsh  her  keel  grates  on  the  sandbank,  with  a  sound  like  human  pain. 
For  that  burden  so  belovM  she  shall  never  bear  again. 


Bear  him  gently,  bear  him  fondly,  by  the  bay-indented  shora 
'Neath  the  purple  shadow'd  Emgle  from  far  and  lone  QweedoreL 

Qy  the  black  rock,  and  the  sand  reach  wash'd  brown  with  ^it*«yng  mai^ 
To  the  oroes  of  St  Odumba  lying  dark  along  the  turC 

They  are  foot-sore,  they  are  weanr,  thqr  must  turn  away  at  last, 

The  poor  hearts  that  loved  him  oiDarly,  and  whose  dream  of  light  is  paet 

All  the  high  hopes  and  the  cheering  that  one  stead^Mt  human  heart, 
In  the  strength  of  Christ's  great  mercy  can  to  other  men  impart — 

They  are  over— for  the  pastor,  for  the  friend  is  borne  aloo^ 
linger  fondly  o'er  the  coffin^aing  acpdn  his  dioaen  song. 
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Onward,  onward—now  thejr  hear  a  aound  as  from  far  cannon  bome^ 
Where  the  fiili  Atlantic  raving  nishes  madly  on  the  Horn — 

And  Muckish,  like  a  fl:iant  huge,  all  the  dim  horizon  euards. 
Where  the  risen  sun  looks  golden  on  the  winter  woods  of  Axds. 

Now  pause  again,  ye  bearers,  lay  him  down  for  a  little  while, 
Te  must  tarry,  the  mourner's  coming,  in  the  low  church's  aisle ; 

Where  the  four  bare  walls  look  out  on  the  hill  and  the  distant  tide — 
Too  Late  for  the  dying  words,  let  him  stand  at  the  coffin's  side. 

Let  him  ding  to  the  soulless  clay  till  down  by  the  cross  they  part^ 
Triumphing  nope  on  his  lip,  the  arrow  of  grief  in  his  heart 

Ah,  many  a  time  in  the  glorious  land  of  the  cedar  and  the  palm. 
He  shall  draw  out  that  golden  arrow  and  find  it  tipp'd  witn  balm — 

Bringing  to  him  who  labours  abroad  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Gleams  of  the  home  where  he  resteth  whose  work  was  so  early  dona 

In  the  south  where  suns  are  brighter,  and  the  breeze  more  softly  blows, 
And  calm  lakes  like  silver  dew-orops  in  the  bosom  of  a  rose, 

Lie  hid  in  purple  mountains  where  a  grand  dark  shadow  rests, 
In  the  hush  of  utter  loneliness  for  ever  on  their  breasts. 

Th^e  were  three  who  went  together  when  the  blessed  Christmas  broke, 
Brought  red  berries  from  the  holly,  and  green  ivy  from  the  oak — 

That  the  t^rpes  of  life  immortal  for  the  feast  of  life  might  wave. 
Now  the  three  are  keeping  Ohristmas  Eve  beside  an  open  grave. 

ThBY  keep  their  tryste — ^but  two  of  them  with  their  hearts  by  sorrow  riven. 
And  those  words  tnat  sink  in  anguish,  though  they  come  to  lift  to  Heaven. 

Hear  the  tender  voice  that  trembles  as  the  ^  Dust  to  dust"  is  said. 
See  the  tears  that  with  the  earth  fall  on  the  beautiful  young  head. 


And 

Not  the 


one :  ah,  never:  the  warm  bight  sun  that  gilds  us  as  we  bend — 
tJie  not  tears  of  his  brother,  not  the  sweet  voice  of  his  friend. 

Shall  kindle  that  heart,  or  link  again  that  delicate  chain  of  life^ 
That  strain'd  against  t^e  fever's  grasp  and  was  shiver'd  in  the  strife. 

But  whether  he  striketh  now  his  harp  with  the  high  Seraphim, 

Who  sang  in  the  fields  at  midnight  lone,  the  first  ffeaX  Christmas  hymn ; 

Or  whether  beneath  that  awful  shrine  where  weary  saints  find  rest. 
He  meets  the  souls  who  dropp'd  befcnre  him  asleep  on  Jesus'  breast 

He  is  safe,  he  is  bless'd,  where  sorrow  and  sin  can  vex  no  more, 
Where  the  works  of  the  saints  do  follow  them  through  the  pearly  door. 

And  if  in  their  holy  communion  our  tears  his  spirit  move, 
'Tis  but  with  a  wondering  pity  bom  of  sublimer  love. 

Now  leave  him,  for  the  westering  sun  sinks  into  his  crimson  bed. 
And  the  breeze  he  cannot  feel  comes  cold  above  his  coffin'd  head. 

Leave  him  lying  where  he  would  be  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 
Hoarsely  si^  the  wind  of  even,  and  we  see  the  breakexa  toss. 

And  the  dark  rocks  about  Tonragh,  look  like  battlements  of  gold, 
0,  the  gloiy  of  those  amber  clouds  o'er  waves  of  sapphire  roil'd ! 

And  0.  that  we  were  safe  at  last,  in  the  golden  city's  street 
With  tne  jasper  walls  above  us,  and  the  crystal  at  our  feet ! 

C.P.A. 


S72  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  [March, 


OEOFFBET  CBAX7CBB. 

SsviEK  wealthy  towiw  contend  for  the  the  Temple  Qatea."  To  him  aaooeeda 
birth-place  of  Homer,  who  waa  the  Thomaa  Tyrwhitt,  F.RS.,  a  gentle- 
father  of  Greek  poetij.  So  of  Chaucer,  manlike  and  learned  cbyasdnBt  He 
who  waa  the  parent^  of  our  Engliah  ia  followed  by  Sir  Hairia  Kicholaa, 
aong.  it  may  be  aaid  that  he  had  aeven  knight;  and  the  oopioua  Gkxiwin 
chidr  biographera,  and  nearly  thrice  cloeee  the  roll  in  hia  quartette  of  four 
that  number  of  admiring  commenta-  yolumea,  octavo.  Doctor  Johnaon  has 
tore.  no  life  of  Chaucer,  aa  he  haa  none  of 

Foremoet  in  the  Scriptoiy  Roll  ia  Shakapeare,  or  of  Spenaer.  At  timea 
John  Laylond,  or  Leland  the  firat  he  celebratea  the  owla,  and  paaaea  by 
and  laat  of  England*a  "  Koyal  Anti-  the  easlea.  There  ia  a  very  full  and 
quariea,"  Chaplain  to  Heniy  VIIL,  a^eeaole  little  book  pubuahed  by 
about  the  year  of  grace  1540 :  the  Whittaker  and  Co^  London,  in  1841, 
author  of  ^'Scriptorea  Britannid  :**  a  entitled  "  Chancer  Modemixed."  Itia 
maater  of  thetonguea,  in  which  he  a  highly  Philo-Chaucerian  and  chival* 
waa  an  accurate  hepti^lottiat;  in  tra-  ric  amall  volume,  and  aeta  out  like  Don 
vel,  a  marvel  of  untinng  inquiaitive-  Quixote,  or  Sir  Launcelot  Greavea, 
neaa,  ao  that  in  hia  wandering  he  took  bent  on  righting  wronga  on  behalf 
'^notice  of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Daniah  of  ita  poet  agamat  every  translator 
buildinga,  and  all  tumulL  coina.  who  had  ventured  to  meddle  with 
ciypta,  uma,  weapons,  tombe,  ana  the  ark  of  the  antique  text  or  the 
inacriptiona;  and  travelling  every-  aacredneaa  of  the  Saxon:  andthuahe 
where,  there  waa  acarcely  either  cape  caata  out  of  the  aaddle  Meaara.  Ogle, 
or  bay,  haven,  creek,  pier,  river,  or  con-  lipacombe,  and  Boyoe,  all  three  mo« 
fluenoe  of  stream,  anyDreachea,waahea,  demizera,  and  runa  a  tilt  againat 
li^es,  merea,  fenny  waters,  mountaina,  Henry  Brooke,  who  in  1750  rendered 
vall^a,  moors,  heathcL  foresta.  chacea,  into  Engliah  *'  Conatantia^  or  the  Man 
woooa,  dtiea,  borougna,  caatlea,  ma-  ofLaVaTale:"  and  ia  only  half  pleaa- 
nora,  monaateriea,  and  oollegea,  which  ed  with  Lora  Thurlow,  who  reviaed 
he  had  not  seen,  and  therefrom  noted  and  publiahed  "  The  E^night's  Tale ;" 
a  whole  world  of  things  memorable."  alao  "the  Flower  and  l^af,"  which 
Thia  ttbiauitoua  antiquariancompoaed  ia  the  moat  beautiful  and  pure  of  all 
our  poet  a  life  in  eulogiatic  Latin ;  Chaucer'a  works.  No  doubt  Thur- 
and  ahortly  after  him,  in  the  reign  of  low  had  great  facility  in  reading  theee 
EUzabetJi,  another  biographer  ia  aeen  poems,  from  hia  being  ao  oonveraant 
— ^the  quaint  and  accurate  Thomaa  with  black-letter  ]jhri»eology,  in  hia 
Specht--the  friend  and  correapondent  aearch  among  ancient  legalauthori- 
or  Franda  Beaumont  gentleman  and    tiea. 

dramatist,  whoae  admiration  of  the  William  Wordsworth  also  oomea 
X)oet  waa  not  leaa  than  hia  own :  while .  in  but  for  cold  approval  from  thia  jea- 
next  in  chronological  order  ia  Thomaa  loua  little  volume,  aa  rg^arda  hia  ver- 
Fuller— divine  and  royaliat— in  wit,  aionaof''ThePrioreaa'Tid&"&c,&&; 
a  meteor ;  in  memory,  a  mirade  :  he  but  it  ia  extremely  dvil  to  Mr.  Cowden 
demiaed  under  the  reign  of  the  Second  Clarke,  whoae  modemizatioiL  in  1835, 
Charlea,  when  the  king  had  had  hia  it  lovea  the  beat  The  life  of  Chaucer 
own  asEdn ;  and  hia  "Worthiea  of  in  thia  volume  ia  exoellentiy  fumiah- 
En^land"  in  which  Chaucer  ia  briefly  ed:  but  to  any  peraon  who  reada  in 
noticed,  waa  nublished  in  1662.  Then  order  to  obtain  information,  the  de- 
appeara  "John  Urry.  Armi^r,"  the  tail  of  one  biographer  ia  that  of  all. 
enthusiaatic  lover  and  euio^t  of  our  There  ia  amall  varie^,  aome  ooigec- 
bard :  he  died  1714,  and  hia  edition  ture,  and  much  obecurity.  Eadiadda 
of  Chaucer'a  worka,  waa  publiahed  by.  little  to  each;  and  the  most  remote 
"Bernard  Lintot,  in  1721 — ^between    ia  the  beat,  becauae  it  fumiahea  aub- 


*  Camden  calU  Cbauoer ''  our  EngUsb  Homer,"  and  the  same  name  is  given  >>*"» 
by  Boger  Aacham,  and  Sax  Bichard  Baker,  the  Ghronicler,  -     - 
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fitimoe  as  well  as  authenticity  for  the  panon— «it8  Chaucer  on  a  gentle 
rest  The  very  isolation  of  Chaucer  emin^ice.  and  blows  from  the  oaten 
— ^his  figure  standing  so  far  back  on  stops  of  nis  pure  Saxon  reed  strains 
the  canvas  of  history—a  lonely  statue  soft  yet  strong,  and  full  of  native  life 
at  the  end  of  a  deep  vista,  naturally  and  fire,  creative,  like  Amphion's 
produces  a  little  mistiness  around  his  harp,  ana  endurine  as  the  tongue  they 
Ijerson,  his  life,  and  his  belongings :  formed  and  the  mnguage  they  per- 
though  his  works,  which  are  his  aUer  petuated.  His  was,  indeed,  the  '*  well 
tgo—hAA  mental  identi^ — come  out  of  English  undefiled."  The  people's 
as  clear,  and  as  strongly  defined  in  language  first  gushed  from  the  i)en 
their  peculiar  characteristics,  as  the  of  our  poet — ^the  language  in  which 
sharp  outlines  of  some  blue  mountain  Spenser  afterwards  warbled  sweetly, 
affainstaredorbriehtsky.  Far  back  like  a  forest  thrush;  the  vernacular 
along  the  track  of  400  busy  years  :  in  which  Shakspeare  clothed  the  mag- 
beyond  the  present  era  of  poetic  sug-  nificence  and  all  pervasiveness  of 
gestiveness,  and  misty  subjectiveness:  his  great  mind;  the  tongue  which 
oeyond  the  gold-gleaming  doud-tez-  our  early  dramatists — Jonson,  and 
ture  where  Tennyson,  Keates,  and  Fletcher,  and  Beaumont,  and  Ford, 
Shelley  warble,  like  nightingales  sing-  and  Shirlev,  and  Marlow,  and  Mas- 
ing  through  the  dark; — ^beyond  the  singer  employed  to  melt,  and  terrify, 
epSgrammatic  and  brilliant  fanciful-  and  startk,  and  amuse  their  readers 
ness  of  Moore ;  the  passionate  ego-  — ^if  not  created,  was  renewed  and 
tism  of  'Bfxonx  the  classical  finish  of  regulated  by  Cnaucer's  mind,  and 
Thomas  Campoell ;  the  romantic  ob-  made  attractive  by  his  genius.  What 
jectiveness  of^Walter  Scott ;  the  har-  Boccacio  did  for  tne  Italian,  Chaucer 
monious  exactitude  of  Pope,  frozen  effected  for  the  English.  He  attacked 
and  faultless;  the  oak-ribbed  num-  the  French  tongue,  then  the  fashion- 
bers  of  Diyden,  nervous  and  robust ;  able  dialect,  by  good-humoured  satire, 
the  colossal  conceptions  of  Milton,  and  gentle  ridicule ;  and  we  can  see 
glittering  in  their  lustre  and  coldness  how  well  he  was  siqiported  in  this 
like  the  aiguilles  of  an  Alp ;  far,  too,  matter  by  the  great  ana  wise  monarch 
beyond  the  bodyings  forth  of  the  with  whose  court  he  was  so  long  asso- 
Shakspeare  mind— wondrous,  bound-  ciated,  from  the  fact  that  Edward  the 
lesi^  and  transcending  all ;  beyond  the  III.  enacted,  during  his  reign,  that  all 

Sipings  of  Spenser's  sweet  and  modest  legal  pleas  should  be  heard  in  the 

ute;  more  distant  stilL  and  beyond  English  language,  and  not   in  the 

that  long  and  lamentable  time  when  French. 

''York  and  Lancaster  drew  forth  their  As  a  poet,  Chaucer  stood  almost 

battles;"  far  up  into  the  heart  of  his-  alone  in  his  country  and  era,  with 

tory,  beyond  these  smoking  fields  of  the  exception  of  two  distinguished 

civil  war,  there  is  a  peaceful  back*  men,  both  of  whom  were  admirers 

(pxHmd,  canopied  by  a  blue  sky,  where  and  survivors.    One  was  John  Lyd- 

in  the  very  bosom  and  depth  of  tran-  gate^  ''the  Monk  of  Bury,"  who,  ac- 

quil  English  life,  amidst  grange,  and  cordmg  to  Pilseus,  was  poet,  rhetori- 

homestead,  and  thorpe,  and  Hamlet  dan,  philosopher,  &a,  &c.    In  his 

and  trim  paddock,  and  green  park,  ana  own  day  he  was  renowned  for  the 

hedgerow,  and  lawn,  and  red  lane,  smoothness  of  his  rhymes,  though  to 

and  white-blossominff  (x-chard,  and  us  they  are  harsh  and  barbarous, 

garden,  and  living  real  groups  around  with  some  exceptions  of  which  his 

him — the  kingly   Edward  and   his  well  known  eul<^  commencing— 

stately  son  "the  Sable  Warriour,"  and  ,,„            ^ 

the  princely   Gaunt  and    the   holy  "MynuistjrCUuwr.chiefepoeteofBw. 

WiddiflFe,  and  the  ^'moral  Gower,*^  *^*' 

and  the  artistic  Ocdeve,  and  "the  is  one. 

philosophic  Strode,''  and  the  monaa-  Chaucer's  other  contempcnrary  was 
tic  Lydgate-— aU  blending  with  the  JohnQower,  whom Shakspeareoft  ex- 
ideal — the  knight,  and  gentle  squire,  humes  and  uses  as  a  chonis  to  speak 
and  mindng  prioress,  and  meek  nun,  his  prologues — his  soubriquet  was 
and  franklyn.  and  "ffap-toothed  wife  "  the  moral  Gower :"  he  was  an  emi- 
of  Bath,"  and  burlev  nost,  and  sturdy  nent  lawyer,  and  sat  as  Chief  Justice 
swearing  miller,  and  cozening  somph-  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  had  for 
nour,  and  lawyer,  and  good  pious  his  patron,  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
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afterwards  Duke  of  Glouoeiter,  who,  was  the  second  year  of  fidward  Ill/a 

of  sdl  Edward  III.'s  sons^  was  the  reign.    The  authority  for  the  designa- 

most  violent,  the  most  avaricious,  and  tion  of  his  birth-place  is  a  passage  in 

the  most  literarv.    He  is  reckoned  his  "Testament  of  Love,''^  in  wnioh 

among  royal  authors  from  his  book  he  eulogises  London  as  a  city  where 

''On  the  Laws  of  Battle.''    Gower  he   was  ''forth  growne.''     This  is 

deeply  deplored  his  murder  by  his  scaroely  decisive  enough  against  the 

nephew,  iffichard  II.,  and  when  that  declaration  of  Leland,  who  says  he 

weak  monarch  was  deposed,  he  added  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire  or  Berks,  or 

several  historical  parts  to  his  "Vox  of  old  Camden,  who  avers  that  he  nrst 

Clamantis,"  in  which  with  one  hand  saw  the  light  atWoodstock — certainly 

he  blackened  the  fame  of  what  Davie  this  latter  was  a  more  becoming  natu 

Deans  would  call  ''the  late  man,"  and  place  for  one  who  loved  the  forest, and 

with  the  other  he  blanched  the  repu-  sketched  the  wild  wood,  vrith  its  song 

tation  of  his  royal  successor  and  of  birds,  so  well,  than  the  roar  and 

cousin,    "  Harry     Hereford" — ^thus  the  smoke  of  London.    If  such  were 

adoring,  like  a  wise  man  of  the  west,  the  case,  the  Black  Prince  was  bom 

the  nsmg  sun.  at  the  same  place,  two  years  after  the 

With  the  exception  of  these  two  birth  of  our  Qeoffirey.    Camden  adds 

minor limiinaries Chaucer shonealone  eulogy  to   his   information.    "This 

— ^a  bright  and  solitary  pole-star  in  Chaucer,"  he  says,  "  is  one  to  whom  I 

the   English  firmament   of  poetry,  may  apmy  what  the  learned  Italian 

There  was  none  before  him,  if  we  saysof  Uomer" — 

except  such   obscure  bardlings  as  »'HicmecBt.coju«deMwHe»CTo 

Grosteste,  De  Barra,  and  Longland —  Gombibit  vcanoi  ralomomnu  turba  ftirores  ;** 

men  who  wrote  chiefly  agamsfe  the  ^^^  „^.      ^       .^  ^^^  . 

oormptpracticesof  the  monks;  and  j^^    ^^^^    ^  Corpus  Ohrisfi 

none   came   after   hun,   "nu   tcUu  n^T^  nvJ^wT*' «,«« f t.,,a    ^"*"" 

oriturus,'^  for  moitj  thin  a  hundred  ^^^®«^  ^^^^^   "^  ^^"^-^ 

years,  which  gives  rise  to  a  pretty  "Jhujio  to  ▼how  immortal  spm^ 

thoi^ht  on  thlpart  of  Thomas  War-  ^^  ^**«  ^^'^ **™ ^» ^^^•*- 
ton,  tiiat  Chaucer  resembled  a  pre-  Chaucer  was  bom  seven  years  after 
mature  day  in  spring-HSucceedea  by  Dante's  death,  who  died  in  13SL  He 
chilly  and  repelling  weather.  Yet  was  a  contemporary  of  Petrarch  and 
Hteratoie  was  not  altogether  under-  of  Boccado.  We  have  no  record  as  to 
valued  at  this  period.  The  Black  his  father,  much  less  his  grandfather, 
Prince,  and  his  brother,  John  of  and  this  seems  to  estabfish  the  fact 
Gaunt^  were  erudite  men  for  the  that  he  was  not  of  gentle  blood, 
times,  and  loved  the  book  almost  as  Richard  Chaucer,  a  vintner  by  trade, 
well  as  the  battle^eld— they  were  living  at  Kirton's-court,  London^  dies 
intellectual  princes.  Thomas,  their  in  1348;  but  this  person  ooula  not 
brother,  though  fierce  and  rapacious,  have  been  our  poef  s  father,  inasmuch 
was  a  very  accomplished  man,*  ana  as  he  left  all  his  property,  houses,  ^, 
their  sister.  Lady  Margaret,  who  mar-  to  the  church  of  St  Mary's^  AJder- 
ried  Lord  Pembroke,  had  all  the  read-  manbury.  Now  in  this  year  Chaucer 
ing  of  the  age,  and  was  pure-minded  was  at  college,  a  youth  of  twenty, 
and  refined.  She  was  Chaucer's  ladj  rising  fast  to  fame ;  and  had  this  de- 
patron,  as  John  of  Gaunt  was  his  vout  vintner  been  his  father,  he  would 
lordly  friend  at  Edward's  court;  and  naturally  not  have  disinherited  the 
Chaucer  impensonates  and  oompli-  Cantabrigian  to  endow  the  churcL  It 
ments  her  as  "The  ^^^i'*  ^  nis  is  much  more  probable  that  this 
exquisite  poem  of  ''  The  Hower  and  Richard  was  progenitor  to  "oneEUza- 
the  Leaf.  beth  Chaucer,  a  nun  of  St  Helens.'* 
Most  of  his  biographers  assert  Others  speculate  on  the  word  "  Chau- 
that  Chaucer  was  bom  in  London,  cier,"  which  being  the  old  French  for 
in  the  year  of  grace   1338,  which  shoemaker,  they  assert  that  some  of 


*  In  the  death-bed  scene  of  <*  Old  John  of  Gaunt,**  in  the  play  of  Biehard  It., 
ShakspesM  makes  his  brother,  Edmund  Lansley,  Dnke  of  Tork,  Speak  ISce  a 
man  of  education  and  much  disciiminstion.  The  stately  young  prince  oUtie  days 
of  Cressy  and  Foictiers  was  then  '<  Good  old  Tork.** 
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our  poefs  anoeetors  drove  an  awl,  dentof  allaiiee6tTy,liewa«a^tihie 
under  the  patronage  of  St  Orispin  !  gentleman,  one  of  nature's  undoubted 
But  this  is  as  absind  a  conclusion  as  aristocrats — a  chevalier  from  th6 
to  say  that  our  English  Lord  Oolches-  cradle,  with  a  mind  endowed  by  na- 
ter  must  needs  be  a  Romish  ecclesi-  ture  with  brilliant  and  far-searchinff 
astic.  because  his  name  is  Abbot,  genius,  and  afterwards  exercised  and 
or  tnat  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  strengthened  by  study,  and  enriched 
manufiu^tures  casks,  because  he  is  a  with  learning. 
Cooper )  Specht,  who  is  laborious  Listen  to  old  Leland's  acccfunt  of 
and  loving,  takes  pains  to  prove  him,  at  his  exit  from  Oxford,  where 
Chaucer  well-bom :  he  mentions  two  he  completed  the  studies  which  he 
**  Ghaucesirs,''  whose  names  are  in  the  had  commenced  at  Cambridge.  *'  Hinc 
Tower  Records  of  the  reigns  of  John  evasit,  acutus  Dialecticus,  dulcas 
and  Henry  III.  He  also  states  that  Rhetor,  lepidus  Poeta,  ^vis  Philo- 
**The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey"  records  sophus,  sanctus  Theologicus,  mathe- 
the  Chaucer  family  as  having  come  to  maticus  ingeniosus."  In  his  **  Courte 
England  with  Wuliam  the  l^orman,  of  Love,"  composed  when  a  youth, 
but  he  does  not  give  the  links.  In  Chaucer  speaks  of  himself  as  ^  Fhilo- 
Chaucer's  published  auto-genealo^  genet  of  Cambridge,  Clerk."  He  had 
he  appears  without  a  father !  which  Been  nourished  in  the  lap  and  from 
Meloiiisedechian  onussion  is  as  sus-  the  breasts  of  both  the  academical 
pidous  as  it  is  extraordinary.  He  sisters,  and  had  bathed  his  mind,  as 
displays  in  this  pedigree  a  coat  of  well  in  the  philosophic  streams  of 
arms,  crested  with  a  horse's  head ;  his  Cam,  as  in  the  classic  waters  of  Isis. 
blaKoning,  however^  is  much  con-  There  is  much  controversy  about  his 
demnedByjudges  or  heraldry,  as  poor  belongings  when  at  the  universi^. 
and  defective.  Had  Chaucer  lived  Specht  affirms  he  was  at  Clare  HaQ, 
in  these  accommodating  days  our  when  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
heralds  could  have  managed  better  at Canterbuijy Hall,* Oxford.  "Here," 
for  him.  and  no  inquisitonal  aristo-  says  Wood  in  his  Annals,  "  Chaucer 
crats,  like  Thomas  of  Woodstock^  or  met,  and  was  pupil  to  Wickliffethe  Re- 
John  of  Qaunt, "  whose  pride  of  birth  former."  Others,  among  whom  is  Mr. 
surpassed  all  men,"  would  have  ques-  Urry,  his  biographer,  amrm  that  his 
tioned  his  claim,  or  criticised  his  college  was  Merton;  and  Rapin  makes 
■cutcheon.  In  this  genealogy,  it  is  Wicidiffe  to  bean  alunmus  of  Merton 
remarkable,  that  white  Chaucer  and  also,  and  that  here  Chaucer  was  with 
his  BOWL  Thomas  and  Lewis^  alone  Strode  and  Occleve.  The  latter  of 
appear,  ne  has  the  whole  pedi^ee  of  these  was  subsequently  his  disciple, 
his  wire's  sister,  Catherine  Swinford,  his  eulogist,  and  he  to  whom  we  are 
Duchess  of  Lancaster,  on  full  record,  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
with  all  her  royal  and  noble  appen-  poet's  form  and  features.  Thus,  as 
daoes,  as  if  to  make  up  for  his  own  Inuch  of  uncertainty  surrounds  the 
deficiency  of  good  connexion.  Chau-  spot  of  Ms  academical  labours,  as  his 
eer  writing  m  the  English  tongue,  descent  and  birth-place.  If  he  were 
which  was  the  language  of  the  com-  a  fnend  and  companion  of  Wicklifie 
mens  and  not  of  the  court,  is,  perhaps,  at  Oxford,  he  probablv  imbibed  some 
the  best  argument  of  hisi  havmg  of  that  f^reat  reformer's  anti-monastic 
apning  from  the  people.  With  the  propensities,  which  he  displays  so  con- 
iSaoii,  evidently,  nad  been  his  young  stantly  and  so  strongly  in  his  after 
associations,  ana  the  stem  and  simple  workeL  and  especially  in  the  Canter- 
vernacular  of  his  country,  with  which  bury  Tales,  where  tne  monk  lashes 
he  had  been  fanuliar  from  his  child-  the  somphnour  (or  apparitor),  and  in 
hood,  he  selected,  in  a  wise  and  manly  caustic  recrimination  the  sompnnour  is 
spirit,  to  be  the  venicle  and  exposition  severe  on  the  frere,  and  the  pardonere. 
ofhismanhood'sfeelin£^andthought&  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Butitislittlematter  to  inquire  whence  who  was  the  original  of  Chaucer's 
Chaucer  sprang,  from  peasant  or  Plan-  'Toure  Parson,"  '%ch  of  holy  thought 
tagenet,  Imight  or  churl,  for,  indepen-  and  work,  and  who  Christ  s  Qospel 


*  This  college  was  afterwards  mppretsed  by  Henry  YIH.,  and  joined  to  Christ 
Church. 
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trew^  ^d  preeha"    It  was  a  faith-  An  old  author  tdk  m  that— 

ful  likeiieBS  of  Br.  John  Wiokliflfe,  «<  His  faoewaB  fleshy;  hia  features  re- 

whowasthe  parson  of  Lutterworth,  golar;  his  ooraplezioa  fair  and  pale; 

in  Ldoestershirej  where  he  lived  and  his  yellow  hair  short  and  thin;   his 

diedy  safe  from  his  enemies,  under  the  heard  forked  and  wheaten  in  oolour; 

protecting  shield  of  John  of  Gaunti  his  eyes  downcast;  his  dress  dark;  his 

and  his  mother,  the  good  Queen  Phil-  •tockings  red ;  his  boots  pointed." 

ippa,  theLordsFercy and Clifford,and  Here  is  another  portiait  drawn  in 

otto  powCTfiil  fiiends.  «  a  Vision"  by  Mr.  Green,  M.A.  for 

From  (Mord  Chaucer  appears  to  Cambrictee,  and  rhymer  unto  all  time 

nave  passed  to  the  Ck>ntment,  and  and  posterities, 

travelled  much  through  France,  Hoi-  oeopfekt  chauc«b. 

land,  and  other  countries.    We  fi*w  ..  „,  _..              .        ... 

^.  ~*'r  *'«"*'*  wt***v**wo.      »t  o  vou     «c  ^jj  ttatare  wu  not  ▼err  tall, 

imagme  how  keenly  he  observed  the  Lean  b«  ww,  hit  legs  w«r«  Bmall, 

men,  the  manners,  and  the  customs  HoMd  he  wu  with  stock  of  nd, 

of  the  people,  and  the  places  he  moved  A  bttttoned  bonnot  oa  Idi  huA, 

among— what  matter  he  hived  up  in  £?<*" ''^^^^  ^^f*  ^  ^•^ 

and  SWeetoess  of  his  future  poetry—        His  faeo  both  sw^t  aad  metry  fonnd. 

what  pictures  were  traced  on  the       A  sfeovolea  jackal  huge  udwido, 

tablets  of  his  memory — what  a  fund        With  mm  foldes  and  skirtes  beside^ 
of  practical  knowledge,  and  what  a        Of  water  chamlet  did  he  wear ; 

measure  of  savoir  f<ure  to  fit  him  f«       ^7^^^  ^  ^  ^^J  ^^ 
courtjmd  author  life  he  must  have      ?^i'£ro.:iS;iL"2d.'*i;^ 
amassed  m  his  youthful  peiegnna-       And  in  his  head  he  boie  a  book*- 
tions ;  and  so  it  was  that  on  his  re-       Thos  did  the  aoncient  poet  look.** 
turn,  havinff  entered  himself  at  the       r^^^^^  ««„  «^j««*i^  •«  ^\a  «.•« 

Inner  Temple,  he  shortly  afterwards  ^iSter^tfwISSS.^?^^^ 

became  a  courtier  andaDDearod  in  ^"^^  ''"**  pamtmg  poetaster  took  hn 

the  character  of  tl/eKingl^^  photograph.  Chancer  maka  little  of 

His  friends  aver  that  Ee  oV^  this  2"  own  peiBon :  he  calls  himself  a 
appointmenttohismanvdistinguished      P«PPet'' and  "  elrish.''  PerhaiM  he 

^ties  of  body  and  minCto  his  KfSSj^S^   E&^^  ^  a 

Cj^SSSSKdiS^tto^  splendidandheroiclooKngmonaTCh- 

ana  beautifuL    Occleve^s  nicture  re-  *^  Agamemnon  among  men — long 

TisedandwtoiicbedbyGeoS^eVertue,    Jf^J^S^.i^^H^tLt^f^iL^ 
"a  faithful  engraver,^'  lepi^nts  hi^    and  powerfW,  and  a  truePlantegenet 

fooe  of  an  ezo«^g  sweetness,  good,    "» ^^"ZtS/w  ""^'T'  •*^*  «?>'»>««'"» 
mild,  and  thought^ ;  the  hair  lank    resembled  him  m  height,  frame,  and 

and  lU-cut  on  tEefroi^t:  the  forehead    ^^"^t,  ^l'  «fL?,S  ^  ^ 
broad,  smooth,  and  well  filled  out ;    historian  wntes,     Edwaid  ttos  ox 

the  eyes  very  far  t^wrt,  and  full  of   Sf*  >?  '***^  ®?W  **P?  "^ 

loving  genUeness  and  humour:  his  !^^L/^tL^i.i„h*wl.!!3S 

nose  straidit  and  mawiTe  toward  the  f^ewhat  Iom  and  high,  but  comdy 

nostril  jlSs  whiskers  anaU  and  thin ;  exceedinely :  his  eyes  sMrkling  bke 

the  mouth  a  Uttie  sensual  but  com-  ^  5  ^"  "^^  manljr  jand  his  air  and 

preased,  sensible,  and  resolved ;  he  mOTement  most  nuyestia 

hasTbonnet  oToowl  on  his  h^  :  .^f  «^,^"  1°|»«™«  "?  *•"•  ««»' 

his  beaid  is  bifiueated  and  bushy  ^ewmg  the  stately  marWe  figure  re- 

aod  a  pen  in  its  sbeatii  hangs  fxma  cnmbent  (m  histraibatWestmiMter, 

the  button  of  his  vest    Inthe  old  *^'*^,  ^^  two-handed  sword  of 

Eictnie  he  has  a  string  of  beads  in  his  P^*  ^^f^.  »"**  ^«8nt— an  accah- 

and,  and  undemea^  is  written  bor-which  few  could  draw,  and  feww 

..rm.       r\..^        r^    ^  wicld  88  mortals  uow  are  I*     The 

«.d  D£dp,SS?^iaSrcZS?S  Black  Prince  had  thesis  and  noble- 

▼It.:  ddineavit*^  ness  of  lus  race — ^there  is  great  melan- 

-,",,,.     , '                 ,      .,    ,  choly  in  his  sweet  face—the  Queen 

To  which  m  the  copy  is  subscnbed  had  nursed  him  at  her  own  bosom, 

*«Gso.  VsKTUE,  Scolpsit,  1717.**  and  the  mother  was  so  innocently  fiur, 

*  Edward's  sword  is  seven  feet  k»g,  and  weighs  eighteen  pounds. 
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''the  roseate  blooming  Flemish  girV  ly  1,600  lines,  some  of  which  are 
and  the  child  so  large  and  lovely,  and  spider-^un  out  into  long  thrauls  of 
graeefiil,  that  the  painters  of  the  day  minute  dulness  and  tiresome  detail — 
transferred  them  to  their  canvas  as  for  Chaucer  at  first  wrote  too  much 
the  Madonna  and  Bambino.  Of  the  to  write  well — and  Ids  poems,  like 
other  sons,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  some  of  Edmund  Burked  orations, 
was  fair,  and  featured  like  the  Flem-  were  occasionally  over  long  to  be  en- 
ings— a  Titan  in  sice.  Anoldchron-  joyable.  This  poem  is  the  work  of  a 
icle  sajTs  he  was  **  by  the  shoulders  very  young  man^  and  tiie  passion 
above  all  men  in  the  Idngdome,"  in  here  designated  as  love  scarce  de- 
the  battle  a  lion,  'Mn  the  nail  maide  serves  the  nobility  of  the  name :  it  is 
like  for  gentleness."  He  had  not  the  little  better  than  appetite,  mixed  up 
intellect  of  his  brothers  Edward,  John,  in  a  somewhat  rev<uting  way  witn 
and  Thomas,  but  was  thoroughly  the  semblance  of  religion;  a  blendbig 
0K)d-natured,  as  was  his  brotner,  of  earth  and  sky:  thesrossnessof  the 
Edmund  Langley,  who  also  was  of  flesh  with  the  etnereiOnees  of  tilings 
the  race  of  the  giants,  and  extremely  spiritual :  and  this  is  too  oftena  blot  on 
handsome.  John  of  Oaunt  resembled  Chaucer's  writinss.  In  this  poem  he 
the  king  most  in  the  dignity  of  his  is  severe  on  the  aouses  of  the  Church 
preeence,*andhispiercingbrighteye8:  of  Rome,  and  freely  satirijses her  nuns 
his  fine  grave  countenance  combined  and  friars,  black,  white,  and  grey, 
intelligence,  mmesty.  and  sweetness.  Perhaps  the  pungency  of  his  strictures 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Edward's  fifth  miffht  have  produced  the  rencontre 
son,  had  most  talent  and  least  temper  wiui  the  Franciscan ;  if  it  were  so, 
of  them  all— he,  too,  was  a  stately  Chaucer  is  unduly  pugnacious  against 
branch  of  the  kingly  tree,  but  he  was  the  order,  for,  not  content  with  pun- 
violent,  excitable,  and  cruel  Among  ishing  them  in  his  pages  mentally,  he 
such  sons  of  Anak,  our  poet,  in  perso-  must  belabour  them  individually  in 
nal  appearance^  must  have  figured  as  the  stroet 

a  minnow  amidst  the  Tritons,  or  a  When  this  poem  was  composed  in 
wren  in  a  nest  of  golden  eagles :  and  homely  Saxon,  there  were  6,000  fellow 
this  "  downe  looking  Chaucer,"  **  who  students  with  Chaucer  at  Cambridge, 
looked  hollow"  with  his  quiet  and  many  of  them  members  of  the  ans- 
subdued  manner,  to  whom  the  rude  tocracy,  sp«iking  only  the  French, 
and  outspoken  host  is  made  to  say—  and  scorning  the  rude  aboriginal  dia- 
*' What  BMa  Alt  thon,  lect  For  our  poet,  then  a  mere  Strip- 
That  look*Bt  M  if  thou  hadst  found  %  hai«,  ling,  to  initiate  a  new  field  of  litera- 
For  oYor  on  the  ground  I  we  thee  rtwe*'—  xxxTH  in  SO  unpopuhiT  a  tongue,  evinced 
must  have  felt^  in  his  self-conscious-  a  daring  originality  and  a  determined 
ness  and  true  modestf,  as  an  humble  indepeMence,  the  result  of  the  out- 
shrub,  encircled  by  these  royal  £^-  breaking  of  a  powerfiilmind,  conscious 
lish  oaks  of  the  forest  Yet  quiet  of  its  own  stores  and  strength,  and 
and  noiseless  as  his  engraved  picture,  perhaps  illumined  with  a  prescience  of 
and  the  records  of  his  manner  ana  the  niture.  We  may  imagine  so 
bearing  would  seem  to  make  him.  he  bright  an  intellect  piercing  into  the 
is  said  to  have  undergone  a  fine  aur-  da^s  to  come,  and  beholding,  as  in  a 
ing  his  sojourn  at  the  Temple  for  vision,  how  green  and  vigorous,  and 
beating  a  frandscan  friar  in  a  tumult  leaf-bearing,  this  grand  old  Emjlish 
which  took  place  in  Fleet-street ;  oak  was  yet  to  be,  which  his  hand 
thus  practicaUy  ignoring  the  influ-  now  planted  in  the  soil  of  his  ooun- 
enoe  of  his  own  education  in  tiie  laws  try's  mind,  and  that  the  sapling  would 
of  his  countiy.  by  incurring  a  penalty  yet  become  the  monarch  or  the  woods, 
for  iMreakinff  tnem.  wheresweetbirdsandbaidswouldsing 
Previouiwr  to  Chancer  becoming  a  in  time  to  come,  and  beneath  whose 
courtier,  he  had  appeared  in  the  world  broad  shadow  tne  national  intellect 
as  an  author.  His  "  Courte  of  Love"  would  yet  learn  to  ripen  and  to  repose, 
was  composed  before  he  was  twenty,  Thus  Chaucer,  at  eighteen,  wrote 
andwritten  at  Cambridge.  It  is  a  very  English  which  Gower  onlv  learned 
elaborate  production,  containing  near-  to  compose  at  sixty  yean  or  age,  and 

*  Clunioer  tenns  him,  **otte  of  the  best  therte  of  brede  and  kngth.** 
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then  even  on  a  kind  of  oompuIrioiL  Sydney.twohtmdredyearsafterwanlfl, 

giving  way  to  the  tide  of  favour  ana  in  his  "  Defense  of  Poesie,"  seleetB  it 

of  faahion,  which  the  younger  poet's  as  the  ^r»id  memorial  of  its  author's 

hand  had  first  wakened  up  and  set  a  genius,  in  which  he  "  undoubtedly  did 

flowing.  excellently  welL" 

"  The  Courte  of  Love"  was  written  Till  Chaucer  produced  his  "  Can- 
in  the  year  1346 ;  the  great  Plague  terbury  Tales,'*  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
was  in  1349.  In  this  tremendous  no  poem  of  his  ever  emialled  this 
visitation  100,000  Londonersperished:  in  interest  and  power.  It  was  his 
the  sickness  went  by  the  name  of  youn^  mind's  of&pring  in  the  first 
*'the  Black  Death."  The  princess  dawmngofhis  fame,  as  the '^  Tides"  ap- 
Joanna,  Edward's  second  daughter,  peared  when  his  day  was  about  to  set 
died  at  Bayonne  of  the  pestOence.  Beyond  aU  doubt  his  works  are  not 
She  had  gone  to  that  city  to  meet  the  known  in  proportion  to  their  great 
Infant  of  Castile,  afterwards  King  merit  The  early  English  must  be 
Pedro  the  Cruel«  to  whom  she  was  learned  before  they  can  be  ei^oyed^ 
affianced  in  wedlock.  God  of  his  this.  Mr.  Godwin  asserts^  any  one  with 
great  mercy  took  this  fair  and  gentle  a  tolerable  memory  could  achieve  by 
princess  from  so  black  a  misery  as  a  three  weeks'  stua^r.  It  was  a  great 
t)eing  wife  to  the  most  merciless  and  triumph  of  the  genius  of  Bums  and 
falsest  man  in  Europe.  This  plague  Scott  that  their  i>oeti7  and  prose  had 
furnished  a  plot  to  Boccado  tor  nis  such  an  overcoming  charm  with  the 
'*  Decameron,"  a  work  which,  how-  Endish  public  that  the  difficulty  of 
ever  renowned  for  its  lingual  excel-  unoeistanding  the  national  patois  was 
lencies  and  its  vivid  invention,  is  in-  absorbed  in  the  pleasure  produced  bv 
famous  for  its  morals,  and  conveys  a  the  perusal;  but  the  Scotdi  is  still 
dark  picture  of  the  low  and  sensual  spoken  by  millions,  and  interpreters 
condition  of  the  higher  class  of  Flor-  are  more  ready  than  rare ;  whereas 
entine  society  at  the  very  time  when  the  tongue  of  Chaucer  has  passed 
this  terrible  death-warning  was  raging  away,  except  from  the  pages  ofworks 
in  their  beautiful  city.  as  old  as  his  own.    Yet  to  his  intense 

Chaucer  does  not  appear  at  this  admirers  the  difficulties  of  his  Ian- 
time,  we  know  not  where  he  was:  guageareregardedasproducingakind 
nor  does  he  ever  allude  in  his  works  of  esoteric  sacredness  which  involves 
to  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  the  text  with  a  mystery  akin  to  the 
Garter,  which  took  place  in  the  same  Books  of  the  Sibyl  or  the  Apocrypha- 
year,  1349.  ism  of  the  Uiuna  of  Thibet    His  un- 

In  1360,  Chancer  wrote  his  "Troilus  intellioible  obsoleteness^  to  minds  so 
and  Cresseide,"  and  dedicated  it  to  framed,  resembles  the  high  flavour  of 
Gower  and  Strode,  both  men  of  Ox-  an  antique  Stilton  or  the  taste  of  an 
ford,  where  he  was  then  a  student ;  SBruginous  coin ;  and  one  connoisseur 
it  is  undeniably  a  great  poem;  exhi-  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  " he  would 
biting  a  wondrous  cleaving  to  nature,  wish  to  keep  Chaucer  for  himself  and 
and  an  intense  reality,  the  plot  un-  a  few  friends ;"  like  Lady  Margaret 
winding  link  by  link — at  times  tedious,  Bellenden's  "auld  Burgundy" — the 
but  always  truthful.  The  character  Burgundy  of  the  —39 — which  her 
of  Cresseide''^  is  much  more  interestiog  Tory  butler  would  by  no  means  '*  suf- 
than  than  that  of  the  ^  proterva  pu-  fer  to  gang  down  a  whig  thiwple," 
ella"  which  Shakspeare  paints  her;  noranygentlemens tillhewasn^ensi- 
andTroilusisatrueandtenderknight,  ble  of  their  principles." 
the  mirror  of  valour  and  gentleness,  Yet,  perhaps,  though  little  known 
and  one  of  that  sehool  of  pure  chivalry  by  the  reading  masses,  no  poet  has 
which  Cervantes'  pleasant  madman  been  more  admired  or  commented  on 
raves  about  and  Froissart  de[>icts.  by  the  discerning  few.  In  his  own 
This  poem  lorms  the  great  basis  of  day,  Gower,  Lydgate,  and  Occleve 
Chaucer's  fame :  its  popularity  was  celebrate  him  m  their  rhyme  ;  in 
strong  and  steady;  and  Su:  rhilip  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  GowaLu 

*  Mr.  Urry,  in  his  Introduction  to  Henry  eon's  Epilogue  to  the  Trollus,  calls 
this  yoting  lady  a  very  hard  name,  which,  perhaps,  her  subsequent  conduct  justified 
him  in  bonfiemng. 
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Douglas  the  Bishop'^  who  couM  pen  like  thewarta  on  the  face  of  Oliver 

a  line,*'  haa  a  staiuEa  on  Ohauoer  aa  Cromwell,  or  like  the  blackpatch  on 

eulosiatic  aa  it  is  old-faahioned ;  and  the  neck  of  my  lord  in  Hogarth'a 

Dunoar,  who  wrote  before  Douglas,  original  picture  of  "Marriage  a  la 

sang  his  praise  in  rough  Caledonian  mode/'  now  in  the  Hall  of  Marlbo- 

measures ;  Edmund  Spenser*  warmly  rough  House, 

commemorated  him ;  Koger  Ascham  In  the  evening  of  his  life,  Chaucer 

affirms  that  "Chaucer's  sayings  have  bitterly  bewail^  the  popularity  of 

as  much  authority  as  those  of  Sopho-  some  of  his  poems,  which  are  ^'soimen 

des  or  Euripides  in  Greek ;  Snak-  imto  sin  j"  and  altogether  his  having 

speare  based  nis  play  of  '^Troilus  and  written  so  loosely,  and  "  prays  Christ 

Gresseide"  on  his  great  poem,  and  imi-  to  forgive  him  for  guilt  incuned  there- 

tateshiminhissonnetB,andin**Komeo  by;"  and  on  his  death-bed,  he  re- 

and  Jnlief    Milton's  noble  lines  in  peatedly  cried  out,  ^'woe  is  me,  that 

the  '*  Penseroso,"  like  the  ring  of  a  I  cannot  recall  or  annul  these  things, 

golden  bell,  show  his  estimate  of  Uhau-  but,  alas,  they  are  continued  from 

cer  and  his  unfinished  poem.  Dryden  man  to  man,  and  I  cannot  do  aa  I 

and  Pope  translate  him ;  the  former  desire." 

eulogizes  him  in  his  prose^  the  latter,  In  1358,  Chaucer  became  a  pen- 
imintentionally,  libels  hun  by  the  sioned  officer  in  the  Court  of  Edward 
coarseness  of  his  ^'Imitations."  Aken-  III.,  who  styled  him,  '*  dilettus  noster 
side  and  Denham  versify  about  him.  Valettus."  and  afterwards  promoted 
While  in  these  our  times  Ellis^nd  him  to  oe  his  shield-bearer,  with  a 
Houthey,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Haz-  salary  out  of  the  Royal  Treasury.  A 
Ittt  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Campbell,  Court,  we  have  alr^y  said  that  th 
anu  '*  Door"  (great)  John  Keats,  &c.  I)uk&  John  of  Gaunt,  was  Chaucer' 
&c,  aU  worship  his  distant  star,  ana  friena  and  patron ;  ne  was  twelve 
acknowledge  his  excellence.  years  younger  than  our  poet  When 
His  poetry  has  one  great  defect,  onlv  Earl  of  Richmond  ne  had  mar- 
which  IB  its  occasional  pruriency  and  riea  Blanche  Plantagenet  second 
even  profligacy,  and  tne  unnatural  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
and  unspintual  blending  of  things  of  the  blood  Royal,  who  on  l^e  death 
(^mal  and  heavenlv.  Chaucenoain^  of  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Zealand, 
tills  way,  but  \iefeh  not  so.  His  mind  inherited  all  her  father's  estates ;  on 
was  gentle,  and  refined,  and  exqui-  which  occasioiL  also.  Gaunt  assumed 
sitely  sensitive  to  what  was  lovely  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lancaster,  being 
noble — ^witness  his  "Flower  and  Leaf."  now,  in  right  of  this  new  honour,  en- 
Chaucer's  blots  of  licentious  language  titled  to  bear  the  great  sword  called 
were  the  sin  of  the  age  more  than  Curtana^  before  the  king  on  his  coro- 
of  the  man.  His  recitals  are  at  times  nation  oav.  John  was  a  very  noble 
coarse  and  abhorrent,  but  they  dis-  prince  anu  accomplished  knight,  but 
play  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  ne  was  unpopular  with  the  people 
times :  they  are —  from  his  priae  and  the  occasiona 

"  Nature  pidnted  too  leyenly  t™.-        J^^  ^^  ^^  manner.    He  and  his 

duchess,  too,  favoured  the  new  opi- 
They  aie  revolting,  but  they  are  real )    nions,  as  they  were  called,  and  were 

*  In  Spenser's  attempt  to  conclude  the  **  SquireU  Tale,**  wMch  is  left  unfinished, 
and  which  Milton  refers  to  in  his  •*PenseroBO,"  he  addresses  Chaucer  as  the  *<  re- 
nowned poet**— 

"  Dab  Chancer,  well  of  EoffUsh  imdefiled 
On  &m«'8  eternal  bead-roll  worthy  to  be  fyled. 

**  llien  pardon,  Oh,  noet  aaered,  happr  spirit. 
Thai  I  tlnr  labotnB  lost  may  thus  reme. 
And  iteau  from  thee  ihe  meed  of  thy  dtoe  merit, 
That  none  dnnt  otot  wbileit  thoa  watt  aliye, 
And  beinff  dead,  in  Tain  yet  manj  striTe ; 
Nor  duel  like,  tave  throoch  inmsion  sweet 
Of  thine  own  tpirit,  which  doth  in  me  survive, 
I  follow  bete  the  footing  of  thy  feete 
That  with  thy  meaning  so  I  may  the  rather  meete.** 

Faerjf  Qimcii.— Book  it.,  canto  II. 
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warm  allies  of  Wicklifle  and  of  his  "  BUhop.^lt  is  imreMonable  that  a 

cause.  The  Roman  Catholic  historians  clergyman   cited  before  his  Ordm^ 

Strive  to  make  it  appear  that  John  ■{jojjld  eit  down  dnrmg  his  answer.    Ho 

ofGamit^aspiringtot^tcrow^  "Z>S£o>Za«M..*€r.-MyLoidPeny 

tached  himself  to  the  LoUwds  from  gj^      ^j,^^'    ^,^^  „  ^^id  ind  ar . 

motives  of  poh<^,  hoping  that  through  rogant,  I  wiU  take  care  to  humble  your 

the  influence  of  a  party  so  likely  to  pride,  and  not  only  yours,  but  that  of  all 

succeed,  he  might  have  much  help  in  the  prelates  in  Engknd.    Thou  depend- 

a  day  of  need.    But  this  argument  is  est  upon  the  credit  of  thv  relations,  but 

dissolved  by  its  own  weaEness.    A  fw  from  being  able  to  help  thee«  they 

numerous  body  of  Oxifbrd  scholars  shall  hare  enough  to  do  to  support  them- 

had  dechired  wr  the  Reformation  of  ■®\T^*.  .        ,  i              hj         -^v 

the  Church;  with  these  the  mind  of  ,„  l^'i^jr-JP^:?*^^ 

Clmucer  much  concurred,  and  his  «^^  S  oJl'SSr X^m^v^i^  ttTl^^^^ 

miration  of  the  Lutterworth  parson  ^^^  ^^  roeak  the  truth. 

drew  the    cords    of   BymMthjr   and  »  The  Duke,  meaUmgMfHy  to  the  Lord 

frienOBhip  more  tightly  still  between  Pcn^.— Rather  than  take  this  at  the 

the  poet  and  his  princely  patron.  Bishop'*  hands,  I'll  drag  him  by  tlie  hair 

We  have  a  scene  revealed  to  us,  on  of  the  head  out  of  the  church." 

the  tablets  of  history,  which  graphi-  ^^  ■      ^      ^^^^  history  we 

Mllydispkys  the  Duke  8  decision  for  ^^  tlie  above  scene,  endeavoui  to 

Wickllffe  as  weU  as  the  haughtiness  g^,j^„  ^own  the  unwarrantable  heat 

and  violence  of  his  disposition.    The  ^    j^jj  exhibited  by  the  Duke  by  the 

scene  is  m  St  P«il  s  j  the  Bwhop  of  f^  ^^^  ^      ^^o  chronicled  the 

London,whowasWilbamCpurtenay-  ^yent,  being  friends  to  the  Church, 

Gaunt;s  own  oousm-and  Sudbury,  omitted  much  of  the  provocative  hml 

Archbishop  of  Canterbmy,  are  actmg  „^  ^    ^^  Lhops;  at  all 

for  the  Po^  (Wiy  XL,  and  have  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^   this 

summoned^ickhire  to  answer  for  his  ^^  discus^on  produced  such  alame 

opimons.  HeattendSjacMmpaniedby  among  the  London  rabble  that  Oaunt's 

Ix)ri  Peny,  who  IS  the  E«f  Marshal  ^^  j^  ^^  g^       ^  ,„^ej  ^^ 

of  Bi^d,  and  John  of  Gamit,  who  Sundered,  and  he  himself  hanUy 

comfort  him  by  the  way,  and  assure  La^d  ViersMial  violenoe. 

him  "he  had  nothing  to  fear,"  and  '"fflSTBC^rto  whom  he 

W^T^w!i«^SAT,fS  »»«  aeath'chauwTwToto  his  Epice- 

T£5.^IS^^tS^^lwi;«  <"«««.    «U«i    the    "Book    of  the 

tJJT^R™— ^  y  *•**  *I"*^"T?^'  *^®  DuclJess,"  as  he  had  ten  yean  before 

aif'fS^fe^S'S.fou'^-  fZ^^^^F^^^'fot^^ 

tZZf^^i'^J^r^&i  foraa«ja^but.likethesheph«din 

are  there  in  lawn,  rochet,  and  mitre  \; 

to  receive  him  ;  they  are  on  their  **  Ambition  he  saw  would  soon  curs  hha  of 

thrones ;  the  Doctor  meekly  stands  ^°^*  >*' 

before  them,  a  lamb  to  oe  •  shorn,  for  in  the  year  1371.  and  during  the 

Lord  Percy  bids  the  Doctor  sit  down;  Spanish  campaien,  ne  was  accepted 

no  doubt  he  needed  rest:  but  this  by  Constance,  eldest  daughter  of  Don 

harmless  courtesy  angers  tne  Bishop :  Pedro,  and  on  his  marriage  became,  in 

and  the  following  conversation  takes  her  right.  King  of  Castue  and  L^n. 

place : —  With  this  lady  he  lived  for  twenty- 
three  years,  we  should  say  not  hap- 

«  BwAop  of  /Woii.--Lord  Percy,  if  I  pily~the  usual  lot  of  such  uniom  de 

^^ii^r ^^  *u*'  y^w^^^'i^  5*^«  c<mv<?mi7w»-and,atherdeath,inl394. 

gS^lSt^dnor^iiir  '  "''^  '•''  theDukemsjTi^^ 

"  The  Auke  of  /^ster.-Yes,  he  by  whom  he  had  previously  three  chil- 

sAo/Zplav  the  master  here  for  all  you.  dren,— Cardmal  Beaufort,    Thomas. 

"rte£ori/i>«rcy.—WickUffe,  sit  down;  E*rl  of  Exeter,  and  the  Duke  of 

you  have  need  of  a  seat,  for  you  have  Somerset, 

many  things  to  say.  This  lady  waa  sister  to  Chaucer'a 
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i7ife,Philippa-~tliey  were  both  daugh-  torian,  Knighton^  and  others,  while 

ters  and  eo-heiiesses  of  Pa^nus  or  they  heap  contumely  on  this  great 

PaynePycarddeRouet,aHainaulter,  reformer's  name,  can  find  no  words 

and  King-of-Arms  forGuienne.    Phi-  sufficient  to  express  their  admiration 

]ippa  Pycard  was  maid-of-honour  to  of  his  abilities ;  and  we  have  it  admits 

her  namesake,  the  Queen  of  Edward  ted  by  them  that  such  was  the  success 

III.,  and  was  "  so  liked  and  loved"  of  Wickliffe's  opinions  and  preaching, 

of  Gaunt  and  his  Duchess  that  they  that,  in  the  vear  1382.  ''every  secona 

made  up  a  match  in  their  favourite  man  throughout  England  was  a  Lol- 

Chaucer's  favour,  and  after  a  pro-  lard  f  but  this  manifestly  is  an  exag- 

tracted  courtship-^an.  useful  proba-  geration.    We  can  imagine  how  much 

tion  for  the  volatile  spirit  of  which  the  fine,  and  manly,  and  liberal  mind 

poets  are  made — he  married  her  in  of  Gaunt  must  have  grown  under  the 

the  year  1370,  when  he  had  attained  counsels  and  companionship  of  such  a 

the  sober  maturity  of  forty-two  years  man ;  and  as  Chaucer  partook  of  the 

of  age,  and  shortly  after  the  death  of  intimacy,  we  can  readily  believe  the 

his  noble  and  kmd  patroness,  the  united    testimony    of  Lewis,   Fojl 

Duchess  of  Lancaster.     Of  her  per-  Specht,  and  Uny  :  that  the  poet  ana 

tonal  appearance,  Chaucer  speaks  in  Wickliffe   were  close  and  attached 

his  "  Dreame,"  describing  her —  friends. 

«  With  tuch  a  body  and  a  face  ^^  ^373,  durinc  the  illness  of  the 

Of  10  great  l)eauty,  with  such  features  Black  Priuce,  and  after  the  terraina- 

MoM  than  in  any  other  creatures.'*  tion  of  the  disastrous  French  campaign, 

a,     ,.    J  ,  -  1.    X  we  find  Chaucer  nominated  an  envoy 

She  hved  long  and  was  much  at-  ^  the  republic  of  Genoa,  to  transact 

tached  to  hun,  Md  the  soft  quiet  do-  ^^^^  business  for  the  state,  relating 

mesticlove,  which  Chaucercould  paint  ^  the  hiring  of  ships  of  war  from  this 

!®75?L*'*^I?  ^  have  been  illus-  great  maritime  nation.  Having  finish- 

tratedbcneath^ehappyshadowofhia  ^j  his  special  work,  Chaucer  went 

own  roof-tree.  PhUippa  bore  ^m  two  across  Italy,  and  visited  Petrarch  at 

SOTfih-^omas,    afterwards  Speaker  ip^^    This  amorous  sonneteer  was 

of  the  House  of  Conunons,  and  Lewis,  ^ow  in  liis  seventieth  year ;  he  died 

to  whom  the  poet  dedicatwi  the   Con-  the  following  summer.  It  is  supposed 

dittionsofhisAstrokbi^"  Cl^uc^  that  on  thiJ  occasion  Petrarch^vcad 

wife  accpmjpamedhiminto  the  Nether-  f^^  Chaucer  his  versification  of  the 

krn^  dunnff  his  exile,  m  the  vear  "patient  Griselda,"  which  he  took 

1385,  at  which  tune  he  was  about  fifty-  f^^j^  the  Decameron,  and  which  Boc- 

ei^t  years  of  age.  .  ,,      .  .  cacio   had  himself  borrowed  from 

Dunng  the  life-time  of  the  fair  ^^me  author  of  the  olden  time. 
Dach«  of  John  of  Gaunt  Wickliffe       chancer  states  of  Awownversifica- 

WM  m  the  hghest  possible  favour  tion,  that  he 
with  them  both.    Bom  m  the  lowest         7 

walks  of  Ufe,  he  had  risen  by  the  elas-  **  Jj^^^pl^Tj*?*  "^  '  ^"^^  *^*** 
tkity  and  vigour  of  splendid  abilities.  "*"^"  rettmrcn, 
Original,  subtle,  and  of  great  intellec-  and  this  he  s^  while  impersonating 
tual  ambition,  he  suriMssed  all  his  the  '^Clerkof  Oxenforde,^*  whonar- 
Gompetitors,  and  in  tne  depths  of  rates  this  most  pathetic  but  unnatural 
scholastic  reasoning  was  /acUe  prin-  story  among  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
cepSj  and  without  a  peer ;  to  all  this  About  this  time,  our  poet  had  a 
lie  added  the  weight  of  amostunblem-  grant  of  a  pitcher*  of  wine  per  diem 
ished  character.  When  thirty-seven  conferred  on  him  by  the  King's  chief 
years  of  ase  he  was  elected  Master  of  butler  and  on  the  part  of  the  city  of 
&dliolConeg&  He  had  written  boldly  London,  and  promised  for  his  life, 
against  the  Pharisaical  nretensions  of  This  was  a  common  donation  in  those 
the  mendicant  friars,  following  in  the  days.  Rymer  tells  us  that  Elinff  Ed- 
footsteps  of  Richard  Armachanus —  wwl's  old  aunt,  the  Lady  Mary,  nad  a 
our  Irish  Primate — and,  a  little  after-  royal  grant  of  ten  tuns  of  wine  yearly 
wards,  we  find  him  dedicating  a  work  "  towards  her  sustenance."  Nor  must 
to  John  of  Gaunt   The  monkish  his-  we  infer  any  doubta  of  the  lady's  so- 


•  A  pltGher»  or  lagena,  was  equal  to  our  modem  galloit 
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briety  from  the  largeneaB  of  tlie  pro-  surviTed  his  son  only  one  year.  Both 
▼iBion,  especially  as  we  know  that  she  were  grdnd  and  august  pnnoe&  with 
was  a  votaress ;  and  until  a  few  years  many  superb  quauties,  yet  stained 
ago,  our  most  noble  family  of  Onnond  with  the  crimes  of  the  day — an  insane 
had  a  prisage  from  the  crown,  as  royal  passion  for  war  and  conquest,  and 
butlers,  of  two  tuns  of  wine  in  every  much  cruelty.  This  latter  fault  was 
Irish-bound  ship,  which  the  late  mar-  fearfully  pre-eminent  in  the  Blaok 
quis  in  1810  compounded  for  with  the  Prince's  conduct  during  his  last  cam- 
crown  for  the  sum  of  j£210,000.  paign,*  when  he  was  soured  and  un- 

In  1774,  Chaucer  was  made  Oomp-  strung  by  disappointments  and  dis- 

troller  of  the  Customs,  a  dry  and  mat-  ease. 

ter-of-fact  office  for  a  poet^  but  pro-       Chaucer  had  all  his  pensions  and 

ducing  a  great  increase  of  income  to  offices  confirmed  to  him  during  the 

one  who,  from  his  social  habits  and  first  weeks  of  the  reign  of  RicharalL, 

the  expensive  society  he  mingled  with,  through  Gaunt's  interest;  but  the 

must  nave  had  a  perpetual  drain  and  power  of  that  great  duke  had  reached 

demand  on  a  fortune  not  over  large,  its  zenith,  and  was  now  turning,  like 

He  had  other  lucrative  crown  grants  the  sun  of  a  long  tropical  day.  to  its 

also  bestowed  on  him.  declension.    Yet  still  men  looked  to 

At  this  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  him  as  the  second  man  of  the  king- 

this  golden  shower,  he  produced  his  dom,  though  evil  tongues  were  bu^ 

*'  House  of  Fame.''  ^  filchine  irom  him  his  good  name," 

This  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a  and  seedis  of  partizan  bitterness  were 

dream,  in  order,  probably,  to  permit  sown  which  grew  up  afterwards  into 

the  poet's  fancy  to  have  the  most  un-  a  harvest  of  ripened  hatred  and  per- 

l)ounded  scope ;  and  after  eulogising  secution.    On  this  occasion.  Chancer 

this  dream,  wMch  was  such  stood  fast  by  his  ancient  patron  and 

«*  As  seithtf  Sdpio,  constant  fhend,  and  it  is  supnosed 

Nor  King  Nabugodonoson,  that  "  The  Complaint  of  the  Black 

Pharaoh,  Tumus,  or  Alcanort"  Knight,"  published  in  1378 — ^thoi^h 

ever  eiyoyed,  he  introduces  us  in  the  ^  all  ^PP^f*"^^^^*^ 

second^bbS?  to  a  great  eagle  with  "^IZ^A,^^^^^ 

and  takes  hnn  up  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^       ^  ■"""^^ 

A.  li^;- lt^t:?n?l2Se/'  .  1^1382,  Chancer  performed  a  hap- 

AS  iignuj  w  X  liwi  ■»«:«  •        ,  pier  task,  and  one  more  mooMonance 

and  soars  with  him  into  infinite  space,  with  his  cenial  spirit  Richard  IL  had 

Chaucer's  bird  is  a  talking  phuoso-  married  Anne  of  Bohemia,  a  daughter 

pher,  and  during  his  flight  lectures  of  the  Emperor  Charles  iy.,andgrand* 

learnedly  on  physiology  and  the  con-  daughter  to  the  Blind  King  •who  had 

dition  of  things  in  general,  till  they  died  so  nobly  at  Cressy,  and  whose 

arrive  at  a  tall  "  rock  of  ice  and  not  ostrich  plumes  and  motto  are  now  the 

of  steeL"  on  which  is,  "  built  of  one  coronet  of  En^and's  Prince  of  Waleai 

freen  oervl   stone,"   the  House  of  The  bride  was  fifteen  years  of  age — 

ame.    The  imagery  is  wonderful-—  the  bridegroom   scarce   older.     All 

rich  and  shiftinglike  one  of  Schere-  historians  affree  in  recording  her  as 

zade's  bright  fictions,  tinted  and  ac-  dharming :  me  was  fair,  kindlv,  gay, 

curate  like  the  pictures  of  a  kalei-  amiable,  and  chaste;  educated  m^ond 

doscope,  and  fresh  as  morning.    The  the  era  she  graced,  she  had  reaa  the 

poetry  is  wild,  muscular,  suggestive.  Saored  Scriptures  in  more  than  one 

it  is  altogether  a  singular  work,  full  language,  and  through  life  had  beoi 

of  thouf(ht,  pictures,  and  ingenuities  the  unswerving  friend  of  Wickliffe : 

of  imagmation.    It  has  a  little  learn-  she  had  the  power  to  elidt  from  her 

ing,  a  great  deal  of  humour,  and  ten  boy-husband  the  most  enthusiastic 

times  as  much  originality  as  the  third  and  continued  love ;  and  her  conduct 

book  of  Pope's  Temple  of  Fame,  which  and  bearing  were  so  blameless  and  so 

is  manifestly  copied  from  it  centle,  that  she  has  ever  been  styled 

In  1377,  Edward  III.  died,  having  ^'the  good  Queen  Anne."    8he  had 


*  WitQSii  the  1)avlNUK>ns  masiaere  l^  his  orders  at  Limoges  in  1370. 
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playfully  censured  Chaucer  for  being  the  garden  flowen  scenting  the  gentle 
OTer-censoriou8  in  his  poems  on  her  air,  the  blue  fields  of  sky,  and  the 
sex,  and  now  ohallexijgea  him  to  write  splendour  of  the  sun — ^these  are  all 
an  encomium  on  the  iigured  part^yvhy  painted  in  the  freshest  and  most  glow- 
way  of  making  the  amende.  This  mg  colours,  and  with  the  truest  and 
produced  ""nie  Legende  of  Gode  purest  taste.  It  was  much  for  one 
Women,'*  in  which  Chaucer  apolo-  who  was  so  coarse-minded  as  Dryden 
gises  for  his  former  strictures  on  the  that  he  relished  this  pure  and  deli- 

gentler  seX|jind  humorously  satirizes  cate  poem  the  most  of  aU  Chaucer's 

is  own.    The  poem  is  laboured,  as  productions,  ^  both  for  the  invention 

works  written  for  royalty  generally  and  the  moral'' — the  former  is  mani- 

are;  and  the    catalogue   of  female  fest,  the  latter  is  obscure  and  afiected, 

worthies  is  rather  questionable,  and  and  anticipates  the  euphuism  which 

ne^  revision.     Among  the  *^Kode  had  not  yet  appeared, 

women"  appear  Queen  Dido,  Cleo-  Very  early  m  the  morning,  the  poet 

patni,  Medea,  Helen  of  Troy,  and  walks  forth  in  the  field  and  in  the 

Dganira !  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  forest,  where  he  sees  a  vision  of  two 

in  the  judgment  of  modem  morality,  bands  of  knights  and  ladies ;  their 

that  it  is  nard  to  pronounce  which  dress   and   equipments  are  vividly 

was  the  worst  or  the  weakest  Chau-  painted.     Some  are  clad  in  white 

cer's  ideal  of  goodness  in  this  poem  velvet,  seamed  and  laced  with  eme- 

seems  limited  to  the  exhibition  of  raids ;  some  in  green— the  knights  in 

fidelity  and  devotion  in  love:  he  leaves  golden  armour,  nailed  and  clasped 

the  ffwrale  out  of  the  question.  Here  with  jewels— chaplets  on  their  hea^ls 

he  compliments  Queen  Anne,  of  whom  of  oaik,  woodbine,  asnus  castus,  &c 

he  says : —  They  advance,  and  dance,  and  sing, 

"  So  chariUU.  and  true.  2^^,f  H}^«^^  joustwittl  the  Unce  ; 

That  never  ret,  linee  (he  world  wm  new,  finally,  the  nobler  party  do  reverence 

To  me  was  found  a  bettor  one  than  you.*'  to  the  laurel  Leaf,  which  is  emble- 

Ti.;-  !««*«,«««  <.^^T»^i  «i™«of  «,.^  ™atic  of  knighthood  and  constancy: 

J^^  \^^X  ^^fj}^^J!X  ^^^  other  party  adore  the  Flower,  the 

phetic,  masmuch  as  it  was  through  ^^  ofidleness  and  pleasure.  The 

years  afterwards,  was  released  from  would  care  for  it,  were  it  not  re- 

H^^S^""                 •  deemed  by  the  infinite  wealth  of  the 

ne  aaos  descriptions,  and  beauty,  and  purity, 

"And  when  this  book  is  made,  give  it  the  and  freshness  of  the  pictures,  which 

n  ^**K  \  If   *  vui,          .  ai.      ,.  stand  as  if  in  frames  on  every  page. 

On  my  behalf,  at  Eltham  or  at  Shene."  ^^^  ^^  highly-coloured  medaQiOM  of 

Thislatterplacecontainedasplendid  the  ancient  masters  which  we  meet 

palace,  the  loved  resort  of  Anne,  and  on  the  doors  of  old  ebony  cabinets, 

where  she  died  in  1394.    Richard,  in  In  the  year  1384  we  find  Chaucer,  of 

the  extravagance  of  his  grief  at  this  necessity,  self-bfmished  to  the  Nether- 

cvani,dismantled  the  building.  Shene  kuids.Tnerehadbeenaciviccontestfor 

and  fiSchmondare  thesame,  and  it  was  the  mayoralty  of  London,  in  which  as 

so  named  by  Edward  the  Confessor  much  or  more  party  spirit  was  exhi- 

from  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  the  bited  of  the  most  violent  nature  than 

landscape  and  the  air  around  it,  cha-  we  see  now  in  the  election  for  a  knij^ht 

racteristics  it  retains  to  this  day.  of  the  shire.     Whether  the  ruling 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that  element  which  produced  this  *'civiuni 

Chaucer  produced  the  purestandmost  furor"  was  of  a  political  or  a  religious 

beautifiil  of  all  lus  creations — ^  The  nature,  it  is  hiuti,  amidst  the  accounts 

Floure  and  the  Lefe."    The  sulgect  of  conflicting  historians,  to  decide.  It 

of  this  poem  is  childish  and  fantastic  certainly  was  the  court  ministry  against 

to  the  highest  degree;  but  the  de-  the  city  party.  With  the  latter  John 

Bcriptions  of  woodland  scenery,  the  of  Qaunt  was  associated,  and  so  was 

freshness  of  the  morning,  the  gold-  Wicklifie,  and  likewise  Chaucer.  Tlie 

finch  piping  on  '*  the  medlar  tree,"  popular  party  were  thoroughly  dc- 

andthanightingaiesansweringinsong  feated ;  tneir  leader,  John  Comber- 

from  the  laurel — the  hue  and  shadows  toun,  imprisoned  in  Carisbrook  Cas- 

of  the  woods,  the  rich  greenness  of  the  tie ;  and  a  process  for  a  trial  for  his 

meadows,  the  brightness  and  glory  of  life  issued  against  Chaucer  by  Judge 
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Tressilian,  who  was  hiniBelf  subse-  or  the  forest  a  thousand  times,  bnt 

quently  hanged  in  the  year  1388.  never  thought  to  have  seen  photo- 

In  a  sketch,  which  of  necessity  must  graphed  into  print,  and  painted  oefore 

be  so  brief  as  this,  it  is  not  possible  our  eyes  on  the  pages  of  a  book.* 

to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  causes  Chaucer's   mind   appears    to    have 

which  produced  Chaucer's  expatria-  drawn    the    landsoipe   bodily   into 

tion,  or  the  occurrences  which  fol-  itself,  assuming  ite  form  and  tints, 

lowed  his  return  to  England,  namely,  embracing  and  absorbing  its  reality, 

his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  ana  and  then  to  have  flowed  forth  throu^ 

subsequent  release.   "  The  Testament  his  picturing  pen  in  a  stream  of  ima* 

of  Love"  was  written  during  his  con-  ges,    representing   and   reproducing 

finement    It  is  couched  in  a  melan-  nature,  not  as  she  is  in  fancy  but  in 

choly  strain  ;  he  had  strung  his  harp  fact.     His  epithets  are  simple,  vet 

with  dark  wire,  and  its  notes  were  suggestive ;  not  affectedly  or  elaoo- 

sad,  even  to  querulousness.    In  1389,  rateiy  so,  but  just  the  very  words  to 

Jonn  of  Gaunt  arrived  from  France,  suit  the  very  thing— the  aptest  a^jec- 

He  was  now  in  high  favour  at  his  tives  coming,  as  it  were,  naturally 

nephew's  court,  though  the  sunshine  and  of  themselves  to  be  wedded  to 

was  but  for  a  season ;  and  Kine  Rich-  the    subjectives   which    follow,     in 

ard  rewarded  him  with  the  fief  of  the  which  union  there  is  strength — such 

Duchy  of  Acquitaine,  in  the  same  epithets,  and  so  suitably  expressive, 

manner  in  which  it  had  been  held  by  as  we  find  in  the  dramas  of  the  Great 

his  brother,  the  Black  Prince.  Chau-  Master.     For  example,  poor  Lear's 

cer's  fortunes  again  rose  with  those  "climbing  sorrow;*'^  "the  humming 

of  his  royal  patron ;  he  was  appointed  seas ; "  "  the  nipping  and  eager  air ;" 

" clerk  of  the  works,"  which  office  he  "the  trembling  winter;"  "the  un- 

heldforayear  and  a-half,  and  then  wedgeable  and  gnarled  oak;"  "the 

resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  streaked  giUiflower ;"  "the  willowed 

whohadprocureditfor  him.   He  was  cabin;"     "the    reverberate   hills." 

now  sixty-three yearsofage,and  having  Here  is  but  one,  at  the  most  two, 

sustained  of  late  some  rude  buffetings  words  of  epithet,  and  yet  what  a 

offortune,nodoubthehadlonring8for  power  of  reality,  producing  beauty 

the  **otia  tuia"  and  quietude  of  a  and  pleasure  in  the  mind  of  the  read- 

eountiy  life,  and  found  himself  at  er.    Chaucer  had  this  endowment, 

times  "  babbling  of  green  fields."  He  the  natural  faculty  of  genius.    Take 

retired  to  Woodstock,  into  a  house  One  or  two  examples :  describing  a 

which  had  been  given  him  manv  ^ears  hot  summer  noon,  ne  says — 

before  by  Edward  III.    Round  it  lay  „^      ^3^   ^  ^    ,  .^ 

A  trart  of  rich  fnn^fit  ai«ATiArv  whnaA  Thegoldfindi  eke  that  from  the  medlar  tiee, 

a  xraci;  01  ncn  loresi;  scenery,  wnose  Wm  fled  for  beat  into  the  bmhea  oold." 

oaks,  and  spreadmg  elms,  and  green  *'Floure  md  Z</e." 
knolls,  and  shady,  solitary  deer-tracks, 

and  light-mottlea  so<L  and  quivering  And  again,  in  the  whole  of  the  de- 
leaves, and  depth  or  shadows,  had  scriptions  of  the  Well  of  Narcissus, 
fomisned  the  aU-re^ding  eye  of  our  in  the  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  ana 
poet  with  a  thousandsubjects  from  this  the  brilliant  vignettes  in  "The  House 
wild  studio  of  great  nature,  and  which  of  Fame;"  and  the  brightness  and 
he  transferred  to  the  canvas  of  his  natural  loveliness  of  these  images 
immortal  verse  so  vividly,  and  in  a  shine  through  the  homeliness  and 
manner  so  true  to  the  real,  as  never  obsoleteness  of  the  Saxon, — ^like  sun- 
to  have  been  surpassed  l>y  any  poet,  shine  irradiatinc;  the  rooms  of  a  cot- 
in  anv  nation,  or  at  any  time.  What-  tage,  like  a  ricluy  bound  volume  with 
ever  defects  there  may  be  contained  in  a  covering  of  canvas,  or  like  a  fair 
Chaucer's  poetry,  or  whatever  excel-  young  girl  in  a  peasant  dress  of  sim- 
lencies,  his  landscape  painting  is  per-  plest  russet 

feet ;  it  is  ever  freshly,  at  times  start-  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  most 

lingly  faithful — it  is  just  what  we  have  notable  epoch  in  Chaucer's  life,  when 

ob^rved  in  the  garden,  the  grange,  his  greatest  poetical  work  came  forth, 


*  <«  I  do  not  know  that  any  coantiy,  except  Italy,  has  produced  Chaucer's  equal 
in  variety  of  invention,  acuteness  of  obBerration,  or  felicity  of  exprewion/UJJefiry 
Aiflsm'f  JUierttture  of  Europe. 
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and  hk  mind  strongly  bloflaomed  in  To  Mi  an  end  of  &ii  hit  work 

the  evening  of  his  davB,  and  bore  (^*  ^  ^^  "  °^™*  ^^^  C3erk), 

richer  fruit  than  it  had  ever  done,  X?S!!!jl^"S"*!^°*.^/JlS^^^^  u.    ,• 

even  at  a  moro  ^nial  seasoa    like  A.  thoo  l«rt  done  thy  .shryff.  dK>f.- 

the  chiaaic  swan,  ne  sang  most  sweetly  Chaucer  had  no  idea  of  being  thus 
when  i^ut  to  sinf^  no  more :  like  the  courteously  ignored,  and  let  down 
'^octogenarian  chief,''  Dandolo,  his  from  off  the  stage  of  publicity  through 
crowning  victory  was  won  when  an  ?  trap-door,  contrived  by  the  patron- 
old  man.  About  1393,  seven  years  i^Qg  oonsiderateness  of  a  man  whose 
before  Chaucer's  deaUi,  "The  Can-  friendship  he  now  suspected^  and 
terbury  Tales,"  were  composed  He  whom  he  felt  to  be  his  inferior  in 
had  been  quietly  ruralizing  at  Wood-  poetic  skill :  and  the  blaze  of  resent- 
stock,  for  more  than  two  years,  when  ii^ent  and  wounded  pride  in  his  heart 
tidings  reached  him  of  the  publica-  supplied  the  warmth  through  which 
tion,  tn£ngluih  too^  of  (mower's  "De  the  ^'Canterbuiy  Tales"  were  hatched 
Confessione  AmantiSy"  a  work  written  into  existence, 
at  the  command  of  Bang  Richard,  and  True,  he  was  "in  his  days  olde," 
under  the  patronage  of  his  literary  and  "upon  his  latter  age,''^  yet  few 
uncle,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  who  men,  even  though  senility  approach, 
more  than  once  had  displayed  animo-  care  to  be  publicly  told  so :  and  fewer 
sity  against  Chaucer.  Up  to  this  Btill,  of  active  habits,  will  bear  to  be 
period,  Qower  had  written  in  Latin  counselled  to  "set  an  end  of  all  their 
and  French,  now  he  dmpes  his  mind  work,"  even  though  more  than  three- 
in  Saxon,  and  walks  out  before  the  score  winters  may  nave  whitened  their 
world  in  an  English  dress.  Hits  was  head  with  the  snows  of  age,  or  curved 
the  Brutus  stab—the  unkindest  stroke  their  back  till  it  resembles  the  blade 
of  all  to  Chaucer;  the  intrusion  into  of  Time's  reaping  hook, 
his  proper  and  peculiar  field;  this  In  Chaucer's  wanderinfl»  through 
leap  of  nis  friend  s  Pefi;a8U8  over  his  London,  he  had  seen  in  Bouthwark 
own  poetical  palings ;  tnis  intellectual  the  Tabard  Inn.  which  is  still  stand- 
trespass  coming  so  unexpectedly,  ap-  ing ;  this  he  took  as  his  basis  of  fancy, 
pears  to  have  stun^  Chaucer  into  a  And  filling  it  with  a  jolly  host  ana 
new  vitality  of  creative  enen;y.  Like  twenty-nine  pilmms,  all  bound  for 
good  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lac,  who  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  A'Becket,  at 
seemed  to  lie  for  dead  at  the  chamber  Canterbury,  he  makes  each  deliver  a 
of  the  Sanegreall  four  and  twenty  tale  m  they  tnyel^/aisa^UsIechemin^ 
days,  and  then  awoke  to  greater  which  tale  is  perfectly  suitable  to  the 
prowess;  so,  for  an  equal  number  of  rank,  education,  habits,  and  moral 
months,  the  mind  and  pen  of  our  poet  bearing  of  the  narrator. 
had  appeared  to  slumber,  but  now  Thus,  the  '| Ant^Ae'«"  tale  of  Pala- 
arose,  quickened  to  a  display  of  ten-  mon  and  Areite  is  splendid  and  chi- 
fold  power.  Some  lines,  too,  in  Gow-  valrous :  "for  he  was  a  very  gentle, 
er's  poem,  though  meant  in  all  cour-  perfect  knight ;  his  son,  the  "Squire, 
tesy,  ^ted  on  his  sensitive  ear  as  who,  in  appearance,  was  "fresn  as  is 
savouring  of  pretension,  which  Chau-  the  month  of  May,''  and  in  manner, 
oer's  proud  heart  would  by  no  means  "courteous,  lowly,  and  serviceable, 
allow.  They  are  these  :  rentts  loqui-  recites  the  exquisite  tale  of  Canacc,t 
iur —  which  is  wild,  elesant,  and  romantic, 

•^  And  gn»i  w^\  Chnneor.  ^^^  fJ^J*  f^  t^f^^^^^^^yi^^^J.?}^^]^ 

twSroie,  now  in  bis  dnyi  old,  "^ould  dehght  m.    Then,  the  MtlUr's 

Thou  shalt  him  tell  this  meawge—  tale  IS  coarse  and  sensual,  but  amaz- 

Thnt  he,  upon  his  l*uer  age,  ingly  able  and  graphic;  he  was  a 


«  That  is  his  <«  Confesuo  amantis.** 

t "  Or  eaU  ap  him  who  lea  half  told 
The  stoiT  of  Carnhnscan  bold. 
Of  GamUU,  and  of  Alganife, 
And  who  had  Canaiee  to  wife. 
That  owned  the  rirtuous  ring  and  glass. 
And  of  the  wondrooa  horae  of  brass. 
On  which  the  Tartnr  lung  did  ride.** 

//  Pem»ro0o.-^MiLToii» 
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stout  carle,  with  "  beard  red  as  fox,"  •*  Cfcrkri  Ion  antf  hU  AportlM  twtiy 
and  "broad  as  spade"— a  cheating.       HeUiight.bntflnthefoUow«ii4liiiM*U;- 

fighting,  good-humoured  ruffian,  ana  is  asked  by  my  Host,  irreyerently,  to 

to  these  Qualities  his  tale   agrees,  tell  them  a  fable,  but  he  refuses,  and 

Then,  the  Prtareas^  who  is  nice,  cov,  instead  gives  them  a  sermon  of  great 

dainty,  and  ladylike,  recites  her  tale  lengthy  and  in  prose,  from  a  verse  of 

of  a  Christian  child  murdered   by  Jeremiah.     These  are  a  few  of  the 

Jews,  with  a  miracle  appendant :  and  characters  selected  at  random.    The 

her  narrative  is  pretty  and  pathetic,  picture  of  "  our  host "  is  sketched  with 

and  highly  characteristic.    Tne  Ship-  singular  skill  and  nnflaggine  spirit 

man.  He  assumes  the  lead  among  the  com- 

**  Vfho  of  nice  conscience  had  no  keep,  V^t  ai^d  is  willingly  obeyed :  he  is  a 

So  that  he  fought  and  kept  the  upper  hand,**  loud,  bullying,   OUt-spoken,   shrewd, 

is  loose  and  jolly  in  his  narrative,  point-blank,     good-humoured,     and 

The  "Ift/iro/^a^AV' prologue  is  like  ?<»<^   mpudent   fellow,  exquisitely 

herself,  witty  and   boisterous,   and  9^^  ^^  tap-room  life,    Ohauoer 

over  coarse  and  strong  for  one  of  the  !«  liappiest  m  dehaeation  w^en  he 

purer  and  weaker  sex :  her  prologue  ^  8»™^  ^^  nothing  can  be  more 

w  better  told  than  her  tale.    The  graceful  pure,  and  even  holy,  than 

*'Frtre,   caUed   Hubert;"    and  the  many  of  his  scenes  and  actors,  when 

''SainphnourJ*  or  ecclesiastic  sum-  ^e  throws  arpimd  them  the  delioite 

moner,who"fiad  a  fire-red  cherubim's  and  tender  lights  produced  by  high 

face,"  are  violent  in  mutual  invective,  r^^^^j  secret  sonw,  or  unoomplam- 

and  on  a  discreditable  par  as  to  de-  "*g  endurance.    Chaucer  s  own  tale, 

corum.    The  '' Fra^Myn;'  an  opu-  ^9f  ^e,  too,  is  found  among  his  own 

lent  ''Renti^r^'  and  country  gentle-  P"«".°^2u"  *  rantmg  rhyme  cracem- 

man,  who,  though  "white  wa«  his  tog  Sur  Thopas,  an  outlandish  kmghL 

beard  as  is  the  d&isy,"  was  a  hon  w-  the  descnption  of  whose  armour  and 

vant  and  epicure,  tells  of  Aurelius  and  feT™£"!!if  even  more  graphic  than 

Dorigene,  a  naii^tive  iUustrative  of  Wa^*«r  Scott  s.  in  his  "Mamuon  and 

overstiuiied  courtesy  and  fantastic  "Ivanhoe."  This  rhyme  the  rude  host 

feeling,  and  principle  sacrificed  po-  most  bluntly  interrupts,  avemnj  that 

litely  to  an  old  promise.    The  "Z^c-  ^^      ears  ache  with    such   drafty 

tor;^  who  is  half  astrologer,  and  half  ?P^^^A  >i^''  Chaucer  delivers  the 

chiinirgeon,    and  altogeSier   infidel,  ^^^Vji*h"A*^i,H"^^ 

"whoM  study  was  but  little  on  the  ^^  Mehbaeus^;*  of  which ^.Specht 

Bible,"  borrows  from  Titus  Livius  Pjonounces,    that  it  is  a  narrative  full 

the  old   heathen   story  of  Appius  f  moralitie,  wherem  both  high  and 

Claudius  and  "the  Knight  Virginius."  J?^  ^fy  learn  to  govern  their  aftec- 

" The  if onJfe,  my  Lord  Dan  John,"  a  **^^?-  .    .,     .     -^,     „,  vr    ^ 

cleric  of  rank  and  wealth,  a  keen  ,  ThemcidentsofChaucer^sMeafto 

sporteman  and  "fair  Prelate  "  shows  ^^  ^^  wntten  the  Canterbury  Tales 

a  small  measure  of  learning  dissolved  J^^  not  momentous,  and  are  scarcely 

in  a  decoction  of  pedantry,  but  is  de-  Jeped  by  his  biographers    About 

mure,  moral,  and  extremely  tedious,  this  time,  1394,  he  received  vanoua 

"The  C^ib  of  Oxen/orde,"   "who  marks  of  favour  frona  the  court   His 

rode  afl  stiU  and  coy  as  doth  a  maide,"  ^^^  ^^  Thomas,  also  was  honoured 

"  Of  .tudy  took  he  mort  heed,  "^^  «^5^  ^^^  grants  and  lucrative 

Nora^id.pokehemore'thMith«*wa.  offices,  dunng  this  and  the  succ^ng 

need,  feign.  His  secoud  SOU,  Lewis,"  Little 

And  that  was  spoke  in  form  and  reverence,  Lowys."  for  whom  he  composed  his 

And  short,  and  quick,  and  fuU  of  high  sen-  "  Conclusions  of  the  Astrolaoie,"  was 

,  *«»«••"  a  lad  at  Oxford  in  1391,  and  probably 

This  good  and  learned  man  narrates  remained  there  for  three  or  four  years, 

the  matrimonial  trials  of  Griselda,  a  The  times  were  still  most  unsettled 

pure  and  pathetic  fiction.   The  ^^Foor  In  1396  John  of  Gaunt  publicly  mar- 

jParaan  of  our  Town,"  representing  ried  Catherine  Swinforcf  the  mother 

Wickliffe,  of  whom  Chaucer  sayih-  of  the  three  Beauforts;  and  imme- 


*  The  manuscript  of  Melibsus  was  in  the  posMMion  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Stafford. 
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diately  afterwards  had  the  addressand  here,  but  in  London,  where  he  removed 

the  influence  to  procure  fix>m  Parlia-  a  year  DreviouB  to  his  demise^purchas- 

ment  the  legitimation  of  his  children's  ing  a  iiouse  which  stood  m  a  fair 

birth.    Chaucer  was  now  this  great  garden   at   Westminster,  from  the 

peer's**^  brother-in-law,  and  he  did  not  abbot,  and  where,  if  we  may  trust  the 

neglect  the  man  who  neld  his  patent  lines  entitled  '*  €k>od  counsel  of  Chau- 

of  nobility  from  nature,  and  of  whose  cer."  as  a  picture  of  his  mincL  he  died^ 

a£Snity  he  might  be  proud,  but  be-  idtnough  in  great  anguish  of  oody,  yet 

stowea  upon  him  the  princely  park  in  a  suitable  and  hopeful  frame  of 

and  estate  of  Donnington  Oastle.  near  spirit  for  one  who  had  always  known 

Newbury,  InBerkshire^fterwaros  the  truth  and  rejected  error, 

residence  of  the  De  Ui  roles,  Dukes  of  He  departed  this  life  on  the  25th  of 

Suffolk.     Here  Chaucer  retired  in  October,  A.D.  1400,  aged  72;  and 

1397,  and   here   tliose  oaks  which  close  to  where  his  spirit  passed  away, 

Evelyn  celebrates  In  his  ^*Silva"  as  his  honoured  dust  reposes,  marked  bv 

being  so  excellent  that  "  they  cut  a  a  time-worn  monument,  in  the  magni- 

grain  as  dear  as  any  clap-board,  as  ficent  burying  vault  which  England 

appeared  in  the  wainscot  made  there-  assigns  to  her  poets — the  venerable 

01,    did  Chaucer  walk,  or  rest,  be-  Abbey  of  Westminster, 

neath  the  growing  weient  of  his  long  B. 
and  eventful  life;  but  ne  did  not  die 


*  Gaunt  died  in  1399.  The  description  of  England  which  Shakspeare  puts 
into  his  lips,  when  on  his  sick  bed,  is  so  apt  and  beautifid,  that  they  who  Imow 
it  well  will  ezoose  its  insortion,  for  the  sake  of  those  not  acquainted  with  it. 

*'  This  rojal  throne  of  kingv,  thia  sceptred  isle, 
This  OMTth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden^  demi  Paradise : 
This  fortress,  huilt  bv  nature  for  herself 
Apixut  infection  ana  the  hand  of  War : 
This  happj  breed  of  men,  this  little  worid. 
This  nrecions  stone  set  in  the  sUver  sea 
Which  serves  it  in  tiie  oflBoe  of  a  wall 
Against  the  envy  of  less  bsppier  lands. 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  EngUnd : 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  Kinn 
Feared  bv  their  breed,  and  CMnons  for  their  birth. 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea 
Whose  rooky  shore  beats  baek  the  envious  mgt 

Of  wsteiy  Ntptime** 

BiekardJL,A€l2,SQtm\. 
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sanfobd's  studies  and  illustrations  of  ths  gbrat  bebeluon. 

History,  Mr.  Buckle  says,  is  to  be  sented  from  time  to  time  with  what 

wiitten  over  again*    He  has  himself  maybe  called  a  palempeest,  in  which, 

b^^n  the  first  book  ever  attempted  reign  by  reign,  and  epoch  by  epoch. 

upon  the  new  plan ;  though  he  has  the  new  is  written  oyer  the  old,  ana 

not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  demon-  truth  made  le»ble  upon  the  page  for- 

strate  the  benefit  to  be  derived  &om  merly  occupied  by  error  or  falsehood, 

it.    How  he  is  to  make  statistics  the  Up  to  the  present  time  this  process 

groundwork  of  the  history  of  periods  remains  incomplete,  even  as  regards 

antecedent  to  the  collection  of  this  thepastofourowncountiy.  It  is  only 

kind  of  information,  we  do  not  quite  now  that  English  history  is  beginning 

see ;  but  at  all  events,  till  he  has  to  be  authentic,  for  it  is  only  now 

overtaken  the  successive  epochs  we  that  it  is  banning  to  be  accurate, 

have  been  accustomed  to  view  accord-  The   stores  of  knowledge  so  long 

ing  to  the  mistaken  method,  histo-  buried  beneath  pr^udice  on  the  one 

rians  may  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  hand,  and  credulity  on  the  other^  are 

upon  the  old  plan,  and  recognise  the  but  now  coming  to  li^t    The  histo- 

moral  elements,  and  many  as  influ-  rian  finds  these  heaps  accumulating 

encing  events.  about  him,  and  is  fain  to  confine  him- 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion,  more-  self  to  some  particular  neriod,  from 
over,  as  to  the  theory  according  to  the  impossibility  of  availing  himself 
which  history  is  to  be  written,  it  is  of  the  vast  treasures  at  his  di^xssal ; 
plain  that  so  long  as  we  are  not  in  and  hence  we  may  be  justified  m  our 
full  possession  of  all  the  authorities  comecture  that  the  attempt  to  aocom- 
and  all  the  facts  which  bear  upon  the  plish  a  continuous  and  general  his- 
subject,  oiu*  knowledge  of  the  past  tory  of  our  country  is  still,  even  in 
must  be  imperfect,  and  our  opimons  the  ablest  hands,  premature ;  and 
may  be  modified  by  fresh  accessions  that  it  must  be  left  for  a  generation 
of  information.  The  vast  advance  to  come  to  generalize — or  rather,  epi- 
which  has  been  effected  of  late  years  tomize — from  the  di^^ested  mass  we 
in  this  department  of  learning  is  due  shall  leave  at  its  disposal,  a  work 
almost  entirely  to  the  increased  value  which  can  claim  the  title  of  a  His- 
set  upon  original  autJioritieSy  and  to^  of  England, 
the  bold  rejection  of  all  evidence  No  doubt,  there  is  something  un- 
which  does  not  stand  the  test  of  satisfactory  to  common  minds  in  the 
proof.  This  revolution — for  it  de-  subversive  process  ^oing  on  at  pre- 
serves the  name—has  extended  itself  sent  Men  do  not  bke  to  think  that 
over  the  past  to  the  earliest  records  they  have  been  misled  or  mistaken, 
of  nations ;  and  we  have  had  in  our  They  feel  a  natural  repugnance  to 
own  time  to  e^unge  from  the  page  any  movement  which  appears  to 
of  history  mucn  that  had  become,  strike  at  the  root  of  conventional  be- 
by  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  succes-  liefis.  They  fancy  they  see  danger  to 
sive  eras,  stereotyped  in  the  general  the  superstructure  they  occupy  m  the 
mind,  and  almost  sacred  from  the  re-  insecurity  of  the  foundation.  With 
vision  of  man.  so  much  to  examine  and  digest  for 

The  reconsideration  of  original  do-  themselves,  they  like  to  put  aside 

cuments  which  were  always  acces-  something  which  has  already  be^i 

sible,  and  the  results  of  research  in  examined  and  digested,  to  serve  for 

the  discovery  of  new  ones,  have  of  easy  reference  in  case  of  need.    The 

necessity  cast  ui>on  the  historian  the  removal,  therefore,  of  any  thing  from 

task  of  remodelling  all  such  existing  the  category  of  what  is  certain  to 

histories  as  have  reference  to  the  pe-  what  is  problematical,  is  the  imposi- 

riods  thus  freshly  illustrated.     The  tion  of  a  fresh  burden  upon  the  judg- 

consequenoe  is,  thieit  the  world  is  pre-  ment,  calculated  to  disquiet  any  mind 


Studies  and  lUustraiunu  of  the  Great  Bebellion,    By  John  lAngUm  Sanford,  of 
Lincoln*8  Inn,  Barrister-at-JLaw.    London:  John  W.  barker  and  S^on.    1866. 
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not  primarily  employed  upon  the  error  of  hunting  out  evidence  in  sup- 
subject  Hence  a  certain  amount  ix)rt ofpreoonceived opiniouB or theo- 
of  prejudice  has  to  be  combated  by  ries.  It  has  been  shown  over  and 
him  wno  aspires  to  propound  a  new  over  again  by  recent  conspicuous  ex- 
view  of  old  facts.  But  the  inquirer  amples  that  the  mind  has  a  tendency 
who  does  so  is  bound  by  interest  as  to  oeoome  impressed  with  a  bias, 
well  as  honesty  to  be  very  cautious  even  when  it  seems  to  look  truth 
in  drawing  his  inferences.  It  is  per-  most  openly  in  the  face ;  and  that  in 
haps  better  that  the  two  provinces  some  cases  the  worship  of  opinions, 
should  be  kept  distinct — ^that  the  ex-  in  others  hero-worship,  obscures  the 
plorer  should  confine  himself  to  ex-  intellect,  and  neutrailiees,  or  more 
ploration ;  and  that  the  historian  than  neutralizes,  perverts  the  strong- 
should  operate  upon  materials  of  est  judgments.  That  this  should  be 
which  no  personal  right  of  proprietor-  so,  is  the  most  convincing  argument 
ship  shall  unduly  magnifv  tne  im-  for  the  division  of  labour  we  &ve  re- 
portanoe  or  control  the  tendency.  commended^  a  system  which  would 

Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  render  the  acquisitions  of  the  histori- 
the  truth  <A  the  observations  we  have  cal  antiouary  avedlable  for  the  pur- 
made  is  in  s<Mne  degree  exemplified  in  poses  of  nistorians  of  every  variety  of 
the  volume  before  us.  We  trust  we  opinion,  constituting  them  the  corn- 
may  not  ofiend  Mr.  Sanford  when  mon,  and  recognised,  and  indisputable 
we  state  that  we  view  him  in  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  history. 
liefat  of  one  of  those  painstaking  and  Mr.  Sanford  is  no  novice  in  the 
laborious  explorers  who  revel  m  the  literature  of  the  times  he  has  under- 
aroma  of  ori^al  documents,  and  pur-  taken  to  elucidate.  He  has  been,  it 
sue  authorities  by  a  keen  and  saga-  appears,  for  the  last  sixteen  years  a 
cious  instinct  into  the  most  inacces-  patient  and  laborious  investigator  of 
Bible  comers  of  dusty  libraries.  This  that  most  important  period  of  our 
we  suspect  to  be  his  taste — let  us  ra-  national  annals,  in  wmch  the  long- 
ther  sav,  his  talent  He  deserves  ere-  continued  struggle  between  royalism 
dit^  indeed,  t^  more  than  this.  He  on  the  one  hand  and  republicanism 
writes  in  a  style  at  once  ludd  and  on  the  other,  became  a  combat  d 
harmcmioua.  He  lubricates  diy  facts  routrance,  in  which  the  lists— the 
with  the  varnish  of  sdiolarship  and  soil  of  England — were  stained  with 
good  tastei  But  we  fancy  we  can  the  blood  of  the  combatants  on  both 
discern  that  it  is  the  rusty  material  sides.  According  to  the  statements 
and  not  the  polishing  process  he  re-  contained  in  the  preface  to  his  work, 
lishes.  He  extracts  tne  one  for  him-  he  supplied  Mr.  uarlyle  with  a  por- 
self,  and  performs  the  other  for  the  tion  of  the  material  embodied  ip.  the 
public.  His  heart  is  in  the  relic,  second  edition  of  the  essa^  the  pub- 
while  his  hand  is  upon  the  shrine —  lie  are  so  familiarly  acquamted  with ; 
in  other  words,  he  is  more  of  an  an-  and  anticipated  Mr.  Forster  in  manv 
tiou^  than  of  an  historian.  of  his  historical  discoveries.    In  ad- 

This,  according  to  our  views,  is  as  dition  to  the  sources  of  information 
it  should  be ;  but,  if  so,  there  is  the  generally  available,  he  has  made  ex- 
less  excuse  for  those  faults  which  we  tensive  use  of  the  stores  contained 
shall  have  to  point  out  by  and  by,  in  the  British  Museum,  including 
and  which  render  a  book  that  is  a  D'Ewes'  MS.  "Journal  of  the  Long 
useful  guide  so  far  as  facts  are  con*^  Parliament.**  He  has  examined  and 
oemed,  a  questionable  auUiority  in  made  extracts  from  the  Tanner  MSS. 
matters  of  opinion.  It  may  be  urged,  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  through 
indeed,  that  the  author  lias  abun-  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rignt 
dance  of  precedents  to  shdter  him-  Hon.  Mariere  Bra^,  Dr.  TodcL  and 
self  behind.  Every  day  the  public  is  others,  has  availed  himself  or  the 
presented  with  memoirs,  sketches,  forgotten  Council  Books  and  other 
surveys,  biographies,  histories  of  par-  records  still  preserved  in  our  own 
ticular  periods,  written  in  the  li£[ht  of  metropolis.  Armed  with  this  array 
new  facts,  but  all  more  or  less  tinged  of  materials,  Mr.  Sanford  has  applied 
by  the  reflection  of  pr^udice.  Kor  himself  to  digesting  and  comoining 
does  this  always  owe  its  origin  to  the  them  into  a  partiaUy  connected  nar- 
deliberate  adoption  of  a  wrong  me-  rative,  of  which  we  accept  the  pre- 
ihod— to  a  synthetic  mistake— to  the  sent  instalment  as  an  interesting  sup- 
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plementaiy  contribution  to  the  litera-  tion  relatiyely  to  his  saljecfai,  taking 
ture  of  a  period  already  largely  illos-  into  consideration  what  hia  educa- 
trated  by  previoua  authon.  tion  had  been,  and  what  the  general 
The  matter  of  the  yolume  before  principdea  with  regard  to  the  Royal 
UB  ifl  arranged  under  several  distinct  authority  were  at  that  time.  The 
heads,  taking  the  form  of  essays ;  the  '*  Divine  Itight "  was  a  mistake,  it  is 
earliest  ones  containing  a  summaiy  true ;  but  it  was  a  mistake  in  which 
of  English  history  from  the  later  kings  and  peoi)le  had  long  acquiesced; 
Tudors  to  the  bamming  of  the  reign  a  mistake  which  was  only  then  be- 
of  Charles  I.  These  introductory  ginning  to  be  perceived  by  the  former, 
essays  we  have  no  intention  of  ex-  and  suspected  by  the  latter.  Charles 
amining  at  any  length  at  present,  made  a  stand  upon  the  bridge  by 
They  do  not  profess  to  be  original ;  which  monarchy  retreated  from  abso- 
and  it  would  occupy  us  in  a  manner  lutLeon  into  coostittttionalism.  If  he 
we  have  no  relish  for,  to  set  about  was  to  blame  in  thus  refusing  to  be 
amending  the  version  accordingto  overborne,  he  was  at  least  the  prin* 
our  idea  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  cipal  sufferer;  trampled  as  he  was 
essay  on  Puritanism  viewed  in  its  under  the  feet  of  those  who  so  rudely 
social  aspect  is.  no  doubt,  an  interest-  opened  the  way  for  us  to  the  liber^ 
ing  sketch  of  the  leading  chaiacteris-  we  now  eigoy.  We  are  sony  to  see 
tics  which  distinguished  that  syno-  thatMr.Sanfordhas  put  these  oonaid- 
nym  for  republicanism ;  though  in  the  erations  too  much  out  of  sight ;  and 
incidental  allusions  to  the  Cavalier  or  in  estimating  the  character  of  Chaiies^ 
Court  party,  justice  is  too  often  sacri-  has  formed  his  judgment,  not  by 
ficed  to  contrast :  and  the  errors  and  tiie  light  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  bi)& 
short-comings  or  the  Church  and  by  that  of  to-day.  Even  in  particular 
State,  as  opposed  to  the  new  politico-  facts,  where  there  is  room  for  qnes- 
relieious  combination,  are  magnified  tion,  he  has  put  the  least  favourabio 
so  far  beyond  their  due  dimensions  construction  upon  acts  which  might 
as  in  some  degree  to  shake  our  con-  have  admittea  of  a  more  induli^t 
fidence  in  the  guidance  we  are  expect-  explanation.  For  example,  at  Uie 
ed  to  follow  in  tracing  the  progress  time  when  Charles  suooeiMied  to  the 
of  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  throne,  and  a  war  with  Spain  seemed 
new  belie&.  The  impression  thus  inevitable  in  consequence  of  the 
produced  is  not  removea  by  the  essay  Prince's  proposed  marriage  having 
which  follows,  and  which  is  s^led  been  broken  off,  the  new  Monarch 
'*  Antecedents  and  first  years  of  Sing  applied  to  the  Comm<niB  for  subsi- 
Charles."  The  character  of  the  un-  dies  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the 
fortunate  monarch,  which  has  been,  war ;  in  doing  which  he  observed,  in 
to  the  detriment  of  his  memoir,  so  language  which,  however  it  ma^  have 
much  overdrawn  by  the  ^n  of  the  overstated  matters,  can  be  considered 
historians  of  his  party,  is  here  as  as  little  more  than  conventionally 
deeply  maligned;  and  as  it  was  by  courteous,  that  'Uhis  action"  was 
those  taken  too  exclusively  from  the  ^'b^guu''  by  their  "advice  and  en- 
coloured  descriptions  and  partial  treaty."  The  observation,  of  course; 
memories  of  his  own  followers,  so  by  had  reference  to  the  Parliament 
this  author  it  is  derived  as  exclusively  which  had  expired  at  his  father'a 
and  as  rij^orously  from  the  records  of  death.  Mr.  Sanford's  remarks  are  as 
his  enemies,  exaffierated,  as  they  are  follows : — 

^T^  ^J^\l  ^^-  ^^  exdtement  u  There  is  wmiething  extremely  mean 
and  distorted  bv  passion,  ^e  whole  in  the  attempt  here  made  by  CharleB  to 
course  of  Charles  s  early  hfe  is  ran-  reprewnt  himself  as  the  mere  tool  in  the 
sacked—for  no  term  less  strong  hands  of  the  previous  Parliament,  em- 
would  be  appropriate — ^for  instances  ployed  by  them  to  farther  their  own 
which  might  redound  to  his  disad-  views;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
vantage ;  and  no  one  act  or  sentiment  effrontery  with  which  this  representation 
of  his  is  brought  forward,  calculated  ^^  P'**  forward  in  the  presence  of  bo 
by  an   advantageous  impression  to  Jjan/^bo  were  weU  acquainted  with 

help  the  reader  to  form  a  just  estimate  SS  '"fl*'™;*^'?  *PP«^,  ?«^«  ^^  *he 

*7i  if.  ""^**'*~r*  *^  *v*M«  %mj*Mam^vtMMtmvTj  ^Tince  aud  Buckinirtiam  to  induce  them 

of  his  character;  nor  IS  any  alloTOnce  to  embark  in  this  Sidertaking.- 

made  for  the  necessary  bias  of  his 

mind  on  the  subject  of  his  own  posi-  In  estimating  the  early  diqKwitiiQn 
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of  Charles,  Mr.  Sanford  has  displayed  they  were  not  traitors,  or  excepted 
a  bias  almost  equally  strong,  taough  from  pardon  in  any  of  his  proclama- 
he  has  not  expressed  himself  in  the  tiona  These  are  designated  as  *'yery 
same  unmeasnred  terms.  He  has  insolent  terms."  When,  in  Novem- 
oomniled,  out  of  the  private  corres-  ber,  1642,  proposals  for  an  acoommo- 
ponaenoe  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  dation  were  entertained,  the  author 
to  the  court,  all  more  or  less  preju-  justifies  their  r^ection  bv  the  Parlia- 
diced  against  the  Prince  a  charact^  ment  on  these  grounds :  "Of  all 
such  as  few,  even  of  his  enemie6>  Princes,  Charles  was  one  of  the  last 
have  felt  justified  in  attributing  to  to  whose  £^nerositv,  in  the  hour  of 
hiBi.  Morose,  suspicious,  tyrannical,  his  success,  it  would  Dewisetoapi)eal." 
immoral :  such  is  the  picture  we  fina  This  tone  of  depreciation  manifests 
pveseniea  to  us  of  the  youthful  itself  wherever  a  royalist  character 
Charles.  Itwilltakeamoretrustwor-  has  to  be  drawn.  There  are  some  of 
thy  body  of  witnesses  than  the  envoys  the  spirits  of  that  day,  which,  from 
of  Roman  Catholic  States  at  the  Iro-  various  causes,  we  have  been  accus- 
testant  Court  of  England,  to  dye  the  tomed  to  view  by  the  blended  light  of 
eharacter  of  the  un^intunate  Prince  romance  and  history.  For  instance,  we 
with  stains  yet  deeper  than  history  has  do  not  like  to  approach  the  picture  of 
ventured  to  sully  it  witL  And  when  the  gallant  though  unfortunate  Ru- 
we  &id,  as  we  turn  from  the  law-  pert,  with  our  hats  on.  We  resent  it  if 
Ibl  Sovereign  to  tJie  rebellious  sub-  we  see  others  presume  to  do  so.  The 
ject,  that  an  e^ual  amount  of  in£[e-  genius  of  the  philosopher  throws  a 
nuitf  is  exhibited  in  keeping  mis-  eloak  around  the  defects  of  the  war- 
deeds  out  of  view,  or  explaining  them  nor ;  and  we  claim  a  larger  share  of 
away ;  in  magnifying  virtues,  and  ex-  respect  for  the  memory  of  one  who, 
aggoating  exploitsr--«n  unpleasant  ever  and  anon  called  forth  into  preci- 
flnqncion  crosses  our  mind  as  to  the  pitate  action  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
impartialitf  of  the  historian,  cans-  ill-starred  race,  as  often  fell  back 
ing  us  to  look  with  uneasy  scrutiny  upon  the  calm  pursuits  of  science,  in 
even  upon  passages  where  everything  which  his  triumphs  were  more  un- 
oa  the  surmce  seems  candid  and  in-  auestionable  and  less  invidious.    We 

Sniions.  When  Oliver  Cromwell  is  nndbutfewpersonal  notices  of  Prince 
e  theme,  any  trifle  is  sufficient  to  Rupert  here,though  animated  sketches 
justify  a  commendaioi^  remark,  are  given  of  most  of  the  Parliament- 
He  writes  about  an  hospital  patient  ary  leaders.  Where  he  first  appears, 
IB  a  local  charily  patronised  by  hun-  however,  it  was  necessary  to  say 
aelf,  and  says,  ^^  if  the  town  do  not  something.  Accordingly,  Mr.  San- 
pay  for  his  cure,  he  will"  ''The  ford  speaks: — 
note^"  lenuirics  the  essayist  ''showsat 

least  a  kindly  feeling,  and  so  far  is  « Raperl's  character,"  he  remarks, 

valoable."    So,  too,  with  regard  to  a  ''is  sufficiently  portrayed  by  the  fact, 

particular    circumstance    connected  that  he  first  introdacea  to  our  lansnage 

with  Sir  Thomas  Steward's  wilL    In  the  word '  piunder,'  which  (happily  for 

nmoving  some  imputations  on  Crom-  swli«  times)  is  of  foreign  extraction. 

weU'a^nracter  m  connexion  with  l>*?^,^.®°*'j^  ^  *  newspaper  (the 

tha4docnment,headds,~"Itis8ome.  ^T-f^'^iP^^w^  *5L"?  ^'?  ?  ^^*." 

It!l!L  Xik^^^i. tL^>r^       j^iowMJj^  September  13th.   1642,  that   'a  letter 

thm;  ^  this  si^eaks  so  decidedly  ^^  ^^wed  to  the  Commons,  setting 

m  OEvees  favour.^'    We  look  m  vain  forth  the  Ute  carriages  of  Prince  Robert 

for  a  smgle  eztenuatiagremark  m  {jobber,  he  was  soon  called),  with  his 

thecaseof  the  unhappy  King,  whose  troops,  and  his  cruel  outrages  in  all 

fiuilts,  if  numerous,  were  magnified  places  where  he  comes,  accusing  him  to 

hy  the  vigilance  of  untiring  enemies,  oe  a  loose  and  wild  gentleman.'    Ru- 

inA  whose  very  virtues  were  distort-  P^^t  was,  however,  generoas  in  his  dis- 

ad  into  crimes.      The   most  trivial  powtion,  and  not  insensible  to  better 

dixsomstanees  ate  related,  if  they  are  »ehng8.   As  a  soldier  he  was  something 

SKSdto«^t^  more  than  a  mew  dashmg  cavalry  offi. 

^^^Il    1     II    xSiL^  w  vuM.  vvuvDui^v  ^gj.^  ^  jjg  jj^  Ij^jj  ^^^^  called.     His 

of  Charles.      When,  after  hostilities  marches  show  considerable  military  skill, 

bad  commenoed.  an  application  was  but  his  impetuous  spirit  constanUy  undid 

made  for  a  safe  conduct  for  some  thesucoesswhichhistacticshad  achieved. 

members  of  both  houses,  the  requed  His  private  character  is  very  accurately 

Wit  finmledi  with  the  proviso^  that  described  in  the  newspaper  extract.** 
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TbiB  is  all  Mr.  Sanford  deigns  to  thus  performed  our  du^,  we  gladly 
say  of  the  hero — for  his  long  series  of  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
desperate  adventures  by  land  and  sea  and  point  attention  to  the  mass  ot 
entitle  him  to  the  designation — who,  useful  and  interesting  matter  to  be 
in  the  eloquent  words  of  Eliot  War-  found  in  the  volume  before  ua. 
burton, —  It  forms,  indeed,  an  indispensable 

"royal,  warlike,  and  renowned,  supplement  to  the  worlffl  of  Carlvlei 
retired  from  the  world,  and  adopted  Forster,  and  Guizot;andnooQBiplete 
the  student's  bravely  ascetic  ufe:  history  of  the  time  can  now  be  at* 
the  same  energies  that  once  lea  tempted,  in  which  the  stores  hers 
legions  along  the  battle-field,  and  fleets  collected  must  not  be  drawn  upon. 
across  the  ocean,  now  demoted  to  the  guoh  being  our  estimate  of  Mr.  &ai- 
discoveries  of  science  and  the  creations  fo^»g  kbouia,  we  b^  to  add  our 
^'^^*  voice  to  the  many  which  call  upon 

No  less  contemptuous  terms  applied  him  to  fulfil  the  hemes  held  out  here^ 
to  him  who  discoveied  or  improved  the  abd  take  up  the  su^ect  where  he  has 
art  of  mezzotinto  engraving ;  who,  in  left  off,  at  the  crisis  of  the  Battle  of 
successive  contributions  to  the  trans*  Matston  Moor^  making  use  of  as 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society,  suggest^  mUch  ori^nal  informatioii  as  his  ui-> 
ed  improvements  in  the  manufacture  tiring  spirit  of  research  enables  him 
of  gunpowder;  proposed  a  mode  of  to  collect,  to  illustrate  the  proffreai 
blowing  up  rocks  in  mines,  or  under  and  crisis  of  that  Great  BebefiiiHai^ 
water ;  devised  an  instrument  to  cast  which  changed  the  face  of  govem- 
platiorms  into  perspective;  an  hy*-  ment  once  for  all  in  England,  and  in 
draulic  engine :  a  mode  of  making  the  end  converted  a  nominally  into  a 
hail-^ot;  ana  an  improvement  in  really  constitutional  monarchy.  With 
the  naval  quadrant :  who,  under  the  less  ambition  to  deduce  conclaaion% 
head  of  mechanical  inventions,  nuide  and  more  to  supply  evidence;  wiiA 
improvements  in  the  locks  of  fire-  increased  antiquanan  enthuiaami 
arms,  and  invented  guns  for  dis*  and  dimimshed  political  seal,  he  will 
charging  several  bullets  very  rapidly:  merit  more  and  mate  unqualified 
who,  in  chemistrv,  discovered  the  commendation,  and  obviate  tne  disa- 
composition  now  called  Prince's  metal :  greeable  necessity  imposed  upon  us  on 
and  a  mode  of  rendering  black  lead  the  present  occasion,  of  cautioning 
fusible,  and  re-changing  it  into  its  his  admirers  against  tne  seductions  <n 
original  state ;  besides,  possibly,  in-  his  style,  and  of  entering  our  protest 
venting  the  puzzle  whicn  bears  the  against  some  of  his  political  qainaoBa 
name  of  Rupert's  Drop  :  who,  as  an  andnredilections. 
artist,  elicit^  the  commendations  of  We  have  already  adverted  to  Mr. 
so  competent  ajudge  as  Evelyn;  who,  Sanford's  views  of  Puritaniatn  in 
as  a  speculative  econonust,  was  the  its  social  aspect  Althooffh.  perhaps^ 
originator  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com-  Washington  Irving  and  Milton  have 
pany ;  and  of  whom,  finally,  as  a  man,  both  of  them  hel^d  him  to  his  estl- 
the  historian  records,  that  he  died,  mate,  yet  considerable  credit  still  re- 
'* generally  lamented;  having  main*>  mains  due  to  him  for  the  mode  in 
tamed  such  good  temper  and  exact  which  he  portrays  the  leligioua  dia- 
neutrality  in  the  present  unhappy  lacter  of  Puritanism.  Much  miai^ 
divisions,  that  he  was  honoured  and  prehension  has  always  ensted  aa  to 
respected  by  men  of  the  most  differing  its  true  characteristics,  bothindnpend- 
interests."  ently  and  as  contrasted  wi«  tiie 

Such  is  the  man  whose  character  is  moral  and  religious  creed  of  the  ca- 
said  to  be  *'  very  accurately"  sununed  valiers.  In  t£e  comparative  view, 
up  in  the  '*  newspaper  extract,"  as  no  doubt,  Mr.  Sanfon(  as  might  be 
that  of  "a  loose  and  wild  gentle-  expected,  bears  too  hard  upon  the 
man."  Truly,  a  word  was  wanting  court  religion.  This  cannot  be  hekied. 
for  Rupert  It  is  a  matter  of  fBcling  with  nioL 

We  nave  freelv  adverted  to  that  But,  in  the  positive  aqieo^  he  is  nu>* 
bias  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Sanford,  derate  and  sensible,  and  is  ready  to 
which  prevents  his  book  from  being  admit  that  the  Puritan  would,  evM 
a  perfectly  safe  ffoide  to  the  student  at  the  present  day,  be  considBred  fay 
of  the  period  of  English  history  he  some  ^  overHBtrict  and  sompulooa.  * 
has  undertaken  to  examine^    Having    It  is  after  sucli  an  Hmifwi^n  that  ha 
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entera  into  the   explanation  which  tute  of  mo  lem  society,  which  perhaps 

follows  ' —  i^  ™<^7  i^ot  be  possible  entirely  to  re- 

-Inreferringtotheseandsimilarcha.  move-his  alleged  moroseness.    In  the 

acteristics  of  the  Puritan,  it  has  been  3"^*  ^"1^^  *^*  ^""  ""^  "^^^  "'  ^^^ 

generally  forgotten,  that  in  the  reign  of  ^^  the  charge,  so  far  as  concerns  the 

Charles  I.  the  great  majority  of  the  Pu-  P«\*  majority  of  the  Puritans,  and  cer- 

ritani  were  nSt   sepaAtist^  fW)m  the  tamly  neariy  the  whole  of  the  PuriUa 

eommnnion  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  8*"^^^: .,  W«  ™»*?^  P»««d,  ^^^^ ,  ^«,r 

but  formed  a  party  wUhin  the  national  ^Jf » >^'*  ",1"?^^^  ""^f  ^  ^^H  ***^ 

ehuKh.      Al^ugh.    therefore,    their  »^"^e  of  that  buoyant  gaiety  of  de- 

Mrneat  opiniona  ^re  a  certain  pecu-  "^J'22'",?:^^?'  ^''l^*"  ^"  "Ill^^T 

fiarity  to  their  manners,  there  wisnot  f"!^*^*'?^^;  forms  the  undoubtediyat- 

the  broad  social  difference  which  (far  trartive  feature  in  the  CavaliCT^    The 

more  than  any  reUgious  creed)  severs  }^^^^^  expression  of  the  PurUan  gen- 

the  churchmi  anldissenter  of  the  J^^.™*"  ^"  ?'*^«  t?^  Bubdued;    and 

present  day.    The  Puritan  was  not,  as  *^  7*»  ***«  mevitable  .rerolt  of  a  mind 

the    modem   dissenter,    hardly    to  be  coustantly  occupied  with  the  deepest 

found  except  in  the  middle  and  lower  ^d  most  alyorbing  questions.    It  would 

classes :  a^  within  these,  stiU  more  re-  •?!«"  ??  '^  ^®  *P*?u  ""^i  \*J®  fl^ous 

itricted  in  his  social  intercourse  by  the  «wnnation.    from   tfie   intimate  con- 

apeclal  demarcations  of  his  creed.    HU  °®"<>"  .,T'*»f^.  »J  "P^^V  formed  with 

pb^Uarities  of  religious  opinion  did  not  5^^  ^htical  history,^  had  penetrated  so 


ViSilodety  at  Uur^  imply  the  probable  ?.««PV  >nto  the  mind  of  the  Lnghsh  na- 

absenoe  of  higher  socill  rank,  and  of  ?°''',"  *^  *P^*  ^5''??*"®'??^  5^  "*" 

the  social  influences  connected  with  for-  tionid  character,  and  tinge  it  with  a  re- 

mal   membership    of  the   KsUblished  "erred  ^rity,  which  up  to  that  time 

Church.    Social  disabilities  of  this  kind  was  not  its  marked  characteristic." 
(fertile  sources  of  infldeUty  to  conscience       It  ig^  indeed,  carious  to  observe  how 

and  riUy  assumption  on  one  side,  and  t^e  hiatoiy  of  a  nation  may  be  traced 

anendous,    self-sufficient  rudeness  on  ^  ^    ^  ^      ^  deminour  and 

be  other),  which  are  the  cry iiur  evii  of  x  »»*/«!*«*«  uv«u^uv«u  ouu 

iMir  pn»ent  religiouTdivirions.  did  not  temperament  of  its  population,  just 

attach  necessarily  to  the  Puritan  then,  « its  ancestry  may  be  found  indicated 

and  indeed  scarcely  existed  at  aU.    A  m  their  outward  aspect  and  physiog- 

oonsiderable  minority  among  the  peers  nomy.     We  represent,  to  the  present 

and  Unded  gentry  were  socially  as  well  hour,  the  Reformation  and  the  Great 

as  politically  *  Piuritans.'  The  wealthier  Rebellion — the  Restoration  and  the 

nerdiAnts  were  generally  of  that  cast :  Revolution,  just  as  we  represent  the 

and  a  strong  body   of  the  beneficed  British,  and  the  Danish,  and  the  Sax- 
f*"^'  who^  their  representatives  ^^^j  ^^^  q^^^     ^^  ^^^  Norman 

^^^^^^^^^J'^^'^^''^^^  blood.    We  have  our  descent  carved 

IdentMed  with  that  epithet.   There  was,  ''*"^'^     .fo  *m.»o  w**  u%»w«uv  vmvcn* 

t]ierefore,littleocc^forthat^a.<cr.  upon  our  brows,  and  our  history  writ- 

rk  often  and  very  naturally  niulting  ten  m  the  expression  of  our  counten- 

ftom  iK)Utioa  in  one  smaU  circle  of  as-  ances  and  the  pecubanties  of  our 

•ociatioQs ;  or  for  the  feeUng  (sometimes  address  and  demeanour.    We  are,  in 

vBwarranted^    of    being,  beyond   the  short,  physically  and  psychologically, 

bomdariee  ox  that  circle,  a  social  '  pa*  made  up  of  our  own  antecedents, — 

liah.^    Kor,  again,  was  there  the  result*  a  result    Thus,  we  of  to-day  belong 

^SLif^*™^  "*  .**'!i.''^^/H  JS"  to  *«  <*reat  RebeUion  by  hereditaiy 

2^^.SS1K^wlL^^^^  descent;  but  not  more  than  we  b^ 

nrenoe  inNn  toe  exciustres,  and  to  as-  i^..^  i.'  au^  'Da«*«i:.««,«  ^r  4U.4.  «-« 

•nme  an  attitude  of  defiant  want  of  ^^  V  f  •**'®  i,-    ^?i,  ^^  that  enk 

sympathy  with  society  on  trifling  points  The  rehitionship  m  both  cases  is  that 

oTceiwnonlal  obserrince.    Puritanism  of  Imeal  ancestry— let  us,  therefore, 

and  'Cavalierism'  (if  I  may  coin  such  extend  to  each  the  meed  of  respect 

a  word)  were  two  rival  principles,  con-  and  honour  which  is  its  dua    Hav- 

tending  for  the  regulation  of  social  ha-  ing  a  proper  regard  to  the  twofold 

hito  as  much  as  for  poUtical  ascendancy,  interest  we  have  in  the  politics  of 

and  in  both  respects  on  something  like  that  day,  we  may  feel  the  less  scruple 

equal  terms.     Puntanism^herefore,  in  lending  ourselves  to  either  side,  and 

^o^^edlitStud:  ST Yal^i^fc^ori^:  ^  ^'  ^^,^  tjus  instance  toVe 

jSnnore  thSTit  was  in  the  Utter  tL  ^t^  ^ue  value  to  the  virtues  and 

mere  reckless  desperation  of  a  defeated  achievements  of  the  Roun<^eads,here 

liusUkM.  M>  vividly  set  before  us.    It  would  be 

'*  Bat  there  is  one  imputed  ofienceon  plain^  even  if  we  were  net  express! v 

the  part  of  the  Puritan,  again:»t  the  told  it»  that  Mr.  Sanf ord  has  ms  idol, 
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as  Mr.  Froude  has  his— and  that  to  sion  as  tothecredibllitjof  these  ttoriee. 

Oliver  Cromwell  the  hero-worahip,  andof  the  plea  whkh  might  be  adduced 

apparently  bo  indispensable  to  aU  the  *^™  <>5  "»^"™*  desire  to  gain  an  accu- 

historians  of  our  ctfTy  who  have  not  S*!"f?^?^^^^.PSlSL,^^^ 

faUeninwithtiietheoryofMr.Bnclde,  ^X^Tf  k:'A''S^^u:'^ 

IS  offered  up.     Immense  pains  are  ^^^i^  ^  ^  g^^j^  affected  in  ito  for- 

taken  to  demonstrate  that  lennvson  mation.  the  miunte  inYeetigation  which 

is  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  ^'  the  has  been  made  will  be  found  of  consid- 

gloomy  6r«u^«  soul — that  the  "malt*  erable  impiortanoe  in  connexion  with 

house    was  for  the  use  of  the  family;  the  soluticSi  of  a  doubt  which  will  sug- 

but— this  point  established— we  are  sest  itseU'to  the  minds  of  many  reflect- 

treated  to  much  amusing  and  some  [% '^<?®"-    Though  aU  thne  writers 

valuable  information,  part  of  which  ^^  ^  off  "'othor  in  the  dcteilj, 

is  new,  bearing  on  the  personal  cha-  If  2*^  ^  "fj^'  ^^^^  "Hi"?!^,.^*^; 
t«^ir  ««^Y»f^«i^*Tfi*rAiIi«*;  P«^  buting  to  Ohver  gross  debauchery  and 
racter  and  history  of  the  future  Pro-  headlong  expenditure  in  the  early  part 
tector.  There  IS  something,  doubtless,  ofhisUfe.  %iou^  It  mav  be  true  that 
to  make  a  man  smile,  where  the  lol-  they  quote  no  authority  for  their  state- 
lowing  extract  from  a  character  of  ments,  and  that  these  apparently  rest 
Cromwell  by  Maidston  is  commented  merely  on  rumour,  the  conunon  parent 
upon  by  the  author : —  of  them  all,  yet,  it  may  be  urged  that 

,,                 _.      ^  this  rumour  would  not'haTe  arisen  with- 
••He   was   naturally   compassionate  out  some  foundation  hi  fact.    In  answer 
towards  objects  in  distress,  even  to  an  ^  ^jg^  j  ^Uow  that  the  rumour  points 
effeminate  measure,  though  God  had  ^  ^  change  having  taken  place  in  Oli- 
made  him  a  heart  wherein  was  left  little  yer'e  character  at  this  period ;  but  as  to 
room  for  any  fe»  but  what  was  due  to  the  nature  of  that  change,  it  may  be  as- 
himself,  of  which  there  was  a  hirge  pro-  ggrtcd  that  it  is  as  inaccurate  as  such  a 
portion,  yet  did  he  exceed  hi  tenderness  gource  of  information  is  usuaUy  found 
towards  sufferers."  to  be.    The  truth  seems  to  be  that  it 
Mr.  Sanford  adds —  was  in  these  years  that  Oliver  Crom- 
..«               ..  ^  At.-.  ;i..^.^^4.t^«  I-  ^ell  became  a  Puritan.    Whether  the 
"Eveijr  part  of  this  deicription  is  commencement  of  this  mental  revola- 
borne  out  by  facts  in  his  life,  and  pro-  ^^^  preceded  or  followed  his  mamage 
ceeding  from  one  who  was  m  attendance  ^^  ^^^not  ascertain;  but  we  ponesa 
on  his  person,  and  written  as  it  was.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ,^ttcn  nearly  nine 
privately  to  a  friend,  after  the  fall  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  entrance  hito  pub- 
Olivers  family  from  power,  Md  on  the  fj^  y^    ^^ich  prove  that  even  then  the 
eve  of  the  »e»tOTation.  it  is  entitled  to  struggle  continued,  and  the  rest  had 
the  greatest  credit.    In  many  respects  „ot    been    achieved;    that   tiie  black 

^^S'^  ^i^A  ^^i^l  ™?*  S^^L     °  i"*i  clouds  which  enveli^ed  the  past  stiU 

'  the  child  IS  fether  to  the  ^ ;   and  ^^^^  ^^^.^  y^         shiS^ws  over  his  on- 

we  may  with  ^ect  safJfty  deduce  IJom  ^^^  ^,,  ^j^      j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  j^^^^^ 

this  account  of  maturer  years,  that  Oh-  pendiled  upon  their  gloomy  canvas  Uie 

ver  m  his  boyhood  was  passionate,  but  J^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  g       / 
easily  appeased,  impetuous,  but  warm-        «, .    .         „  *^         ,       . 

hearted,  fearless,  but  subject  to  the  con-       This  is  well  expressed :  and  an  m- 

trolUng  influences  of  a  kind  and  com-  genious  argument  is  drawn  from  some 

passionate  heart."  letters  of  Oliver's   at  this  perio^ 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  ^^^^  ^J®  ^»  suprosed  to  afford 

same  volume  King  Charles  is  repre-  P«>?^  of  the  moral  dehnquencies  of 

sented  as  cold,  cowardly,  and  cruel,  ^^^^  ^^r,  trading  to  show  that  the 

it  may  naturafly  be  ask^-where  iiS  expressions  relied  on  belong  to  ^e 

truth  1     With  reference  to  Orom-  conventaoml  phraseology  ofthe  Pu- 

weU's  earUer  years,  however,  it  is  "^  ^^  **^®  ^y^  ^\  ought  to  be 

only  justice  to  the  author  to  quote  J?^®?,.??  *  measure  of  the  contrite 

his  own  justification  of  the  estimate  ^i^S^^^y  ^^'.^^e  wnter.  rather  than 

he  has  made  of  his  character  at  that  ?^™  extent  of  criminality  of  his  ex- 

period  of  his  life.  temal  conduct    We  are  willing  to 

*^,«  ,  t.       XI..  lu  accept  the  deduction:  but  cannot  ad- 

♦  w^tJ!rl®IL^YJP&LSii^  "lit  it  as  qualifying  or  justifying  the 

Jo'1hrqarSrOhb^n?ua1^  known  an^o3^o/l^^^^ 

early  life  in  proportion  to  the  real  im-  '^'^Jch  are  mattOT  of  history,  and 

portance  of  the  subject.  Independently,  must  ever  form  the  basis  of  our  esti- 

however,  of  what  I  have  ahready  said  on  mate  of  Cromwell's  character.    The 

the  weight  which  attaches  to  our  deci-  Irish    campaigns   speak    for    them- 
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Belves :  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  nie's  army,  that  aet  them  all  a  running. 

Bangoinary  scenes  which  marked  his  ^^^  ^®^  ^  ^®  mean  time  coming  on 

successive  victories,  we  cannot  peruse  hravely,  and  bating  tb«  enemy  from 

without  disgust  the  Mowing  Uttle-  ^"^  strength,  we  preyntly  had  the 

known  lett^d^bingthe/^^^  ^^rSx>k  an^TiTeTart  2%^*rlS 

Gonng's  army  at  Langport,  in  1646.  aiihigfoot.    Wehavetaken  very  many 

"The    Copt   or    Likutsnamtoxni*.  horse  and  considerable  priBonera ;  what 

CaoMwsUi's  LxTTsa   to  a  worthy  were  slain  we  know  not.    We  have  the 

Member  of  Uie  Hooae  of  Commons.  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance.  Col. 

•*  Dear  Sir,— I  have  now  a  double  ad.  Preston,  Colonel  Hcveningham,  Colonel 

vantage  upon  you,  through  the  goodness  SUngsby  we  know  of:    besides   very 

of  God,  who  stiU  appears  with  us;  and  P»ny  ^^^  <S?"^  of  quahty.    AUM*. 

as  for  us,  we  have  seen  great  things  m  jor-general  Masofi's   party   was   with 

this  Ust  mercy.     It  is  not  inferior  to  *'>°*'  ^  i*'  ®  ?^«*  ^^  ^'  ^^  ^»* 

any  we  have  had,  as  foUoweth :—  '»««>  «>f  our  foot,  and  8  regts.  of  our 

••We  were  advanced  to  Long  Sutton,  *»?"e ;  so  that  we  had  but  7  regiments 

neara  very  strong  place  of  the  enemie's,  ^*T«2*'                     t.  *  .*.    ▼     ^  %.  x,. 

caUed  Lamport,  far  from  our  own  gar-  '  Thus  you  see  what  the  Lord  hath 

risons,  without  much  ammunition,  in  a  ^^S^^  ijr  us.    Can  any  areature  as- 

pUoe  extremely  wanting  in  provisions,  ^^  ,W*^^°»  *^/*^"]    ^SZ  ^  ^,1 

the    Malignant  clubmen   interposing,  gi^e  ril  the  glory  to  God.  and  desire  aU 

who  are  ready  to  take  all  advantages  ^7  ^^  ^l  «»'  J*  ^  ^^  ^««  ^^  Hun. 

against  our  parties,    and   would   un-  Thw  you  have />)wfiiirtonmerw  added 

doubtedly  take  them  against  our  army,  ^  ^"'^  ™««y-    -^jj  *?  ■^^^'•»  *•  ** 

ifthey  had  opportunity.    Goring  stood  not  to  see  the  face  of  God  ?    You  have 

upon  the  advantage  of  strong  passes,  heard  of  Naseby;  it  was  a  happy  victory, 

•toying  until  the  rest  of  his  retnwts  ^  ^'^  <J»»  ■<>  »»  ^^"^  ^?d  was  pleased 

came  up  to  his  army,  with  a  resolution  ^  V."®  ^^^  servants;  and  if  men  wiU  bo 

not  to  engage  until  Green vUl  and  Prince  malicious  and  sweU  with  envy,  we  know 

Charles  his  men  were  come  up  to  him.  who  hath  said,  •  If  they  wiU  not  see. 

We  could  not  well  have  necessitoted  Jft  they  shaU  see  and  be  ashamed  for 

him  to  an  engagement,  nor  have  steyed  2?"  J"^  **  his  people.     I  can  say 

one  day  longer  with*-  retreating  to  our  *'»»  ^  Naseby,  that  when  I  «w  the 

ammunition,    and   to   conveniencv   of  «nemy  draw  up,  and  marob  m  gallant 

TictuaL  order  towards  us,  and  we  a  company  ol 

•  •  In  the  momfaig  word  was  brought  Poor  ignorant  men,  to  seek  how  to  order 

Hi  that  the  enemy  drew  out.    He  did  our  batUe,  the  general  havmg  command- 

80,  with  a  resolution  to  send  most  of  his  «^  ^,15?  ^'^?'f  *^  &®.^^'^u^  ^^^ 

cannon  and  baggage  to  Bridgewater,  ?«»*  (^^"^  !^?^^r^^^^  °^^  business) 

wch.  he  effected!  bSt  with  a  r^lutioi  ^^  «nile  out  to  God  m  pnusiM,  m  aa- 

not  to  fight,  but  trusting  to  his  ground,  J*^?®  of  victory,  because  God  would, 

thinking  he  could  march  away  It  plea-  ^^^^'^'^^^^^J'^i^^f  hLf        t 

"The  pass  was  straight  between  him  Mmranoe.  and  God  did  it.     Oh  that 

and  us.   ^e  brought  two  cannons  to  se-  ™«» ^^^^^  l^^*''!,  ^^  i^t  ^^ 

cure  his,  and  hdd  his  musketeers  strong.  J"^.^^^  **^  wonders  that  He  doth 

ly  in  the  hedges.    We  beat  off  his  can-  for  the  children  of  men ! 

non;   feU  ddwn  upon  his  musketeers,  ^  "I  cannot  wnte  more  particulars  now. 

beat  them  off  from  their  strength,  and  J  »°>  «*?°«  }f^  ^«  rendexvous  of  aU  our 

where  our  horse  could  scarcely  pass  two  ^^^*  3  miles  from  Bridgewater ;  we 

abreast  I  commanded  Major  BeScl  to  n^**^**  *^«'  ^^i  J?,  m  » .■easonable 

charge  them  with  two  troops  of  about  ^^T?^'    *  ^^^*  .Jf*^  ^^  ^  ^ 

120  fione,  which  he  perform^  with  the  f"*®  ^}^  God  wiU  go  on.    We  have 

greatest   gallantry    imaginable:    beat  token  two  guns,  throe  carnages  of  am- 

back  two  bodies  of  the  enemie's  horse,  "^!J^^»  ^  5*  ®?T*v  ^*  ^^T 

being   Goring's    own   brigade;   brake  qmttedlAmport;  when  th^ranout  a» 

them  at   sword's   pomt.     The   enemy  onj  «nd  ^      «!?7^v^*®    «°*tl^  ^^ 

charged  him  with  near  400  fresh  horse.  ®^«'\    ?^V  ^^,  ™*  ^^"^''^  ^® 

He  sit  them  all  going  until,  oppressed  •^?"^  chase,  which  hindered  our  pur- 

with  multitudes,  he  brake  throu^  them  ?H^' ^^^  ^«  overtook  many  of  thm. 

wkh  the  loss  nit  of  above  3  or%  men.  J  ^^^^^^L^^^t^  ^^  ^^^"^  hundred 

Major  Desborough  seconded  hhn  with  S®^-  Ji'*  ^     u^  ,/S' J^^fSl,     t 

some  other  of  th^  troops,  which  were  here  and  you  shall  be  cstaSlished.    I 

about  three.  Bethel  laced  about,  and  tiiey  "^                 ^S^r^®®"^"?^                 , 

both  routed  at  swcud-s  point  a  great  „„           ^   i  \^^!^I^!t.u?^Y^^ 

bodv  of  the  enemie*s  horseV  which  gave  "  P'MgPort.  July  the  10th,  1645.]" 

such  an  unexpected  terror  to  the  ene-  Tlie   concluding   portion   of  Mr. 
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Sanford*s  book  is  devoted  to  a  de-  having  been  engaged  till  then  in  bring- 

tailed  account  of  the  Battle  of  MAFBton  ingover  a  part  of  their  foot  from  the 

Moor,  derived  from  various  sources,  ®***®"'  ^^^^  <*^  ^®  Om^^    The  numbers 

and  forming  a  very  graphicand  inter-  ®°  both  rides  were  n^ly  equal    tiie 

esting  historical  picture.     Here  Mr.  ^^^  ^^^^^T  *^^  ""^  ?^'^ 

a     r®  ""'*^'  ^'^  M  vi;«*v.  ^  r~         V  men.  and  the  Parhamentanans  'some* 

Sanford  8  powers  of  examining  a  sub-  what  more/    The  great  ordnance  then 

lect  shme  out  to  great  adyantege.  began  to  play,  but  (as  usual  in  that  cen- 

He  haa  shown  what  he  might  have  tury)  with  but  small  effect.    *  The  first 

accomplished  in  the  political  and  per-  shot  killed  a  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Baugh. 

Bonal  portions  of  the  work,  had  he  re-  ton,  that  was  a  cajytain  in  the  prince's 

frained  from  exercising  the  functions  <Lrmy ;  but  this,*  says  the  Royalist  Sir 

of  an  advocate  to  the  extent  he  has  Benry  Slingsby,  « was  only  a  shewing 

done.    Having,  on  the  field  of  battle,  ^e^'  ^^ ;  *«>'  ^  /o^,  "hots  made, 

nothing  but  facts  to  deal  with,  he  has  ???  ^7,\  over,  and  m  Marston  corn- 

goneto  work  without  the  arrive-  ^"^^  ^^  to  «mging  psalms. 
pensee,  and  the  result  is  the  masterly       *:  A,^'**  *^«  l^^^^  *^  ^"  »  ««?: 

^rrativewefindinthetext    Lettis  Si^'JS^'^i:  ®^  ^riJHT^'^SS'^^ 

•<.*w.«4.   ^.,»   V/N««    ♦ko*  4.1.^  *^««  ;«  begin  the  charge,  as  the  ditch  and  hedge- 

'^^\u^  ^1^^'   •        ^^?A^A^  ^  ^k  mi"*  be  tossed  by  the  BouSi- 

which  this  volume  18  concluded  may  ^eads,  if  they  would  attack  the  Caya- 

be  an  earnest  ot  that  with  which  an-  Hen  on  the  moor;  or  by  the  latter,  if 

other  may  be  entered  upon,  and  that  they  would  char^  their  opponents  iu 

facts  instead  of  arguments  may  be  the  the  great  rye-field  and  closes ;  so  that  a 

staple  of  the  author's  future  labours  great    disadyantase   would   result  to 

in  {he  field  he  has  chosen.  those  that  began  the  charge,  seeing  the 

Into  the  details  of  this  memorable  ^^^^  ™i"*  somewhat  disturb  their  or- 

action  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  ^er,  »nd  the  others  would  be  ready  on 

to  enter     The  reader  is  sufficientlv  good  ground  and  m  good  order  to  charge 

w  enwr.     ±ne  r«aaeriB  sumcienwy  ^j.         ^^        ^j^  ^^    recover   it. 

acauamted  with  the  general  features  .flow  goX  a  ight/  exErMr. 
of  the  battle.  It  was  resolved  upon  ^sh,  «wa8this  to  behold,  when  two 
by  Fnnce  Rupert,  who,  according  to  mighty  armies,  each  of  which  consisted 
our  histonan,  stramed  the  words  of  a  of  above  20,000  horse  and  foot,  did, 
letter  of  Charles's  beyond  their  le^-  with  flying  colours  prepared  for  the 
timate  meaning,  to  justify  him  m  battle,  look  each  other  in  the  face.* 
bringing  on  a  general  engagement.  '  You  cannot  imagine,' says  another  eye- 
In  order  to  render  this  interpreta-  J'itness,  •  the  courage,  spirit,  and  reso- 
tion  correct,  it  might  seem  neces-  Jution  that  was  taken  up  on  both  sides ; 
sary  to  exhibit  prcwfs  of  the  King  *^'  "'fJ'^J^:  <«d>io  doubt  they  aUo, 
S^ng  shifted  tL  discredit  of  de^  Z^'^t' ^t^nS^l 
feat  off  his  own  shoulders,  by  appeal-  height  of  difi'erence  of  spirits ;  in  their 
ing  to  the  letter,  and  showing  that  army,  the  cream  of  all  the  Papists  in 
no  authority  for  the  decisive  action  England,  and  in  ours,  a  collection  out  of 
was  contained  in  it^-yet  nothing  of  all  the  comers  of  Eni^nd  and  Scotland, 
the  kind  seems  ever  to  have  heem  of  such  as  had  the  greatest  antipathy  to 
suggested— and  the  terms  of  Charles's  l*operjr  and  tyranny;  these  equally 
note  to  his  nephew,  of  the  11th  thinung  the  extirpation  of  each  other, 
of  July,  are,  as  we  conceive,  decisive  ^°^  °o\  **>«  '^'^^^  "«•*.  determine 
as  to  the  coiiectness  of  the  inteipre-  ^t^^J^'tn\A^l^f^^^  SSf^wl 
tationpL^ugon  the  words  of'^^^  b^^n^luS'tlS?' in'^^^^ 
letter  by  the  Pnnce.  However  this  that  Prince  Rupert  himself  examined  a 
may  be,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1644,  prisoner  as  to  who  were  the  leaders  of 
the  two  armies,  that  of  the  Ejn^  the  opposing  army.  The  man  answered, 
commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  '  General  Leven,  my  Lord  Fairfax,  and 

that  of  the  Piu*liament,  led  by  the  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax '     'Is  Crom. 

Earl  of  Manchester,  found  themselves  ^^  there  ?  *  exclauned  the  prince,  inter, 

face  to  face  upon  the  plain,  or  moor,  opting  him,  and  being  answered  that 

of  Long  Marston,  in  Yorkshire.  Jlf  ^"'  •  ,^'ll*^®^  l^^^K  ""^i'^:*/'^ 

After  much  mknauvring,  the  ar-  ^Z.h^}'  rL7  jSf r  wT  ,t^^!S. 

«M...«.^«»A»4>a  rvY,  «-«i»  e;>ir^A»«  «^w»  cnough I'     The   soldier  was  then  re- 

rangemente  on  each  side  were  com-  i^^  ^^  returning  to  his  own  army, 

pleted,  and  told  the  generals  what  had  passed,  and 

*'  By  about  two  o'clock  of  the  after-  Cromwell,  that  the  prince  had  asked 

noon  Uie  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  for  him    in  particular,   and  said  they 

complete  battle   array,  the   Boyalists  should  have  fighting  enough.    'And,* 
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esclaimed  Oromwell,  <  if  it  plense  God,  *<  <The  Prince  of  Planderland/says  an 
•o  ihall  he  1  *  old  account,  *  he  that  had  by  daylight 
**  But  it  seemed  as  if  the  wishes  of  plundered  others,  had  his  rich  sumpter 
neither  of  these  commanders  were,  on  plundered  by  moonlight ;  for  till  twelve 
this  occasion,  to  be  gratified,  for  seven  at  night  our  soldiers  had  the  slaughter- 
o'clock  arrired,  and  the  armies  still  re-  of  the  enemy  in  woods  and  lanes  and 
nalned  gasing  silently  on  each  other,  fields.  This  hamper  or  sumpter  was 
*  And  surely,*  says  Scout-master  Wat-  found  in  the  wood,  with  a  guard  to  de- 
son,  *  had  two  such  armies,  drawn  up  so  fend  it.  Our  wldiers  do  not  love  to  leU 
dose  one  to  the  other,  being,  on  both  you  what  was  in  it ;  only  they  say  some 
wings,  within  musket-shot,  departed  papers  with  C.  R.,  that  he  should  fight, 
without  fighting,  I  think  it  would  have  whaterer  came  of  it.'  Manchester's 
lieen  as  great  a  wonder  as  hath  been  army,  we  learn  from  a  Boyalist  antho- 
seen  in  England  I  *  That  this  would  be  rity,  satisfied  with  having  achieved  the 
the  case,  at  least  for  that  night,  w^  the  victonr,  left  to  others  (whose  motives 
opinion  of  both  sides,  and  on  the  Mar-  were  less  lofty,  even  as  their  courage 
quia  of  Newcastle  asking  the  prince  was  less  sustained)  the  plunder  of  those 
what  service  he  would  be  pleaaed  to  enemies  who  bad  yielded  to  their  arms 
eommandhim,  the  latter  answered,  that  alone.  Mr.  Ash  gives  us  a  peep  into 
he  would  begin  no  action  upon  the  enemy  Manchester's  camp  after  the  day  was 
till  early  the  next  morning,  desiring  the  won.  The  Royalists  being  beaten  out 
nMrquis  to  repose  himself  till  tnen ;  of  the  field,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  he 
whidi  he  did,  and  went  to  rest  in  his  tells  us,  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night, 
own  coach,  that  was  close  by  in  the  did  ride  about  to  the  soldiers,  both  horse 
field,  until  the  time  appointed  Bat  his  and  foot,  giving  them  many  thanks  for 
rest  was  destined  to  be  short ;  for  Prince  the  exceeding  good  service  which  they 
Bupert  having  erected  a  battery  on  the  had  done  for  the  kingdom ;  and  he  often 
moor,  opposite  to  the  left  wing  of  the  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  give  the 
Farliament*s  forces,  Cromwell  ordered  honoor  of  their  victory  to  God  alone, 
two  field-piec  js  to  be  brought  forward  He  also  further  told  them  that,  although 
firom  the  hill  upon  which  they  had  been  he  could  not  possibly  that  night  make 
planted,  apirainting  two  regiments  of  provisions  for  them  according  to  their 
Ibot  to  guard  them.  These,  marching  deserts  and  necessitiea,  yet  he  would, 
for  that  purpose,  were  attacked  by  the  without  fail,  endeavour  their  satiefac- 
mnsketeers  of  the  Royalist  right  wing,  tion  in  that  kind  in  the  morning.  The 
who  fired  thickly  upon  them  from  the  soldiers  unanimously  gave  God  the  glory 
ditch.  This  in  a  moment  brought  on  a  of  their  great  deliverance  and  victory, 
general  engagement,  at  about  half-paat  and  told  his  lordship  with  much  cheer- 
seven  in  the  evening.**  fulness,  that  thongh  they  had  long  fasted 

rm.     V  xAi  I.      J'  •  J  J    •  i  '^^  ^^^  fi""*»  yet  they  would  willing- 

The  battle  may  be    divided    into  ly  want  three  days  longer  rather  than 

three  distinct  engagements.    In  the  give  off  the  service  or  leave  him.    Such 

flist,  Cromwell's  horse,  on  the  Parlia-  were  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  t    And 

ment  right  wing,  routed  and  dispersed  this  was  no  mere  talk;    for,  having 

Bupert's  hone,  on  the  Royalist  left  drained  the  wells  to  the  mud,  they  were 

In  the  second,  the  Royalist  oentre  obliged  to  drink  water  out  of  ditches  and 

and  left  completely  defeated  the  por-  P"*^  1^^^  rjj*  *^«  **^*™*\i^  • 

tion  ofthefirliaient  army  oppSed  ^Tl^r^u^J^S^tl!!^^ 

to♦l,<l«««    »^A  ««.««>,i<k^  *\*^i^  •!«.««  Mr,  Ash  assures  us,  eat  above  the  quan- 

-1-^^  y*v^V?*   T   ?u  \l^^  ^^y  ^^»  penny  loaf  from  Tuesdiy  to 

distance  ofT  the  field.    Intheth^  Saturday  morning,  nor  had  they  any 

Cromwell's  cavalry  retmmed  from  the  beer  at  all.    That  night  they  kept  the 

porsait  of  its  opponents,  fell  upon  field,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 

the  victorious,  but  disorganised,  main  stripped.     In  the  morning,  says  the 

body  of  Rupert's  army,  and  changed  sune  authority,  there  was  a  mortifying 

the  fortunes  of  the   day;   utterly  objecttobehold,when  the  naked  bodies 

routing  them,  and  finally  remaining  of  thouswids  lay  upon  the  ground,  and 

masters  of  toe  field.    A  chuve  of  n»«J  not  altogether  dead.    The  white 

cowaidice  has  been  brought  aAinst  !?^**i;\"*f.''^  numbera  gave  reason  to 

CromweUforhiscondu^\tln^^  KhrmilSf  hieTr^^Tn?^^^^^^ 

but,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Sanford  m  burial  than  the  rest,  if  their  friends 

thinking,  without  sufficient  evidence,  pleased.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  was  desired 

The  calumny  is  of   Scotch  origin,  to  go  along  to  view  the  corpses  and 

and,   coming  from  the   Crawfords,  choose  whom  he  would ;  which  he  did, 

can  be  easilv  accounted  for.  but  would  not  say  he  knew  any  one  of 

The  oniaf  sequel  of  a  battle  ensued,  them  (not  wishing,  it  would  seem,  thai 
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the  great  loss  which  the  king  had  sub-  by  emptjring  that  cHj  of  all  the  foroea 

tained  should  be  koown),  except  one  of  the  enemjr,  and  enabling  them  to 

gentleman,  who  had  a  bracelet  of  hair  crush  them  at  one  blow  in  the  open 

about  his  wrist.     Sur  Charles  desired  field.     'The   morning  dirine  service 

the  bracelet  might  be  taken  off,  and  said  being  past,  from  every  fort  about  tha 

that  an   honourable  lady  ahonld  gire  oitiet  of  London  and  weatminster  waa 

thanks  for  that.     Aa  he  passed  along  heard  the  big  voice  of  the  cannon,  eobo* 

he  said,  in  the  presence  of  many,  *  Alas  ing  in  the  air ;  the  bella  Icept  tiieir  time 

for  King  Charles  I  unhappy  Khig  Char-  and  tune  as  partners  in  our  joy ;  and 

lesl*  '*  upon  Paul's  steeple  was  seen  one  of  the 

colours  won  and  brought  from  the  ene- 

One  incident   is  worth    noticing,  my,  brarely  displayed,  llie  night  afford- 

Amonff  the  slain  on  the  Song's  side  ed  us  the  pleasure  of  bonflr»,  buildod 

was  "Martin  Townley,  of  Townley,  ^Y  tbe  cost  and  affection  of  the  iorera 

a   Lancashire   Papist  r  a  tradition  of  religion  and  goodness.    Thus  to  the 

connected   with   whose  death  is  as  ^  disheartening  (I  hope)of  aU  the 

fnllnwa  • Maliguaut  cpsw,  we  measured  oat  oor 

lOUOWB  .  ^j^3  ^^j^  ^y  ^^  y^^  ^j^^  ^  y^  ^^^^ 

'''Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  quest.'" 

iSlS^r-^^tSiSS^S^^'h^      Ljbri.«bgthi.r«viewofMjr.a«a- 

was  kUled  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  f^r^*  volume  to  a  dose,  we  have  a 

Ihiring  the  engagement  she  was  with  f<BW  words  to  sav  in  our  own  justinca- 

her  father  at  Knaresborough,  where  she  tion,  and  something  also  in  his.    Our 

heard  of  her  husband's  fate,  and  came  task  has  been  a  difficult  one :  we  felt 

upon  the  field  the  next  morning,  in  or-  from  the  first  that  there  ooula  be  little 

der  to  search  for  his  body,  while  the  at-  congenialty  of  feeling  between  ns.  Mr. 

tendants  of  the  cMup  were  stripping  and  Sanford  does  not  pretend  to  conceal 

^^Jr?*^®^^i  «  ^"^  J*^®  iT"  "tf ■  the  feet  of  his  being  one  of  the  Car- 

c«rted  By  a  gcnend  officer,  to  whom  she  Me  and  Forster  school  men  who,  be- 

told  her  melancholy  story.    He  heard  •'     ~r  *  *'*"«'f  "^"*^*>  ^^t*  7    ^  xu 

her  with  great  tenderness,  but  earnest.  «"f  ^^l  admire  the  principle  at  the 

ly  desired  her  to  leave  a  place,  where,  hottom  of  the  Ureat  Kebellion,  have 

besides  the  distress  of  witnesshig  such  a  thought  it  neoessaiynnduly  to  magnify 

scene,  she  might,  probably,  be  insulted,  the  individuals  who  contributed  to 

She  complied,  and  he  called  a  trooper,  bring  it  about    Let  one  of  the  ablest^ 

who  took  her  en-croup.    On  her  way  to  though  certainly  the  most  blindly  pre- 

Knaresborough,  she  mquiredof  theman  judiced  of  writers,  Mr.  Carlyle,  have 

the  name  of  the  officer  to  whose  civility  liifl  romance  out    Let  him  inflate  his 

ut^*^i^^2^«Sr^!^u-  ideal  into  a  superhunum  reaUfy.  We 

it  was  Lieutenant-Oeneral  CromwelL  ^^^  ^^^^  objectto  this  than  we  do  tothe 

With  the  following  picture  of  the  canonization  of  the  monarch  whose 

rejoicings  consequent  on  the  Victory  ^^  claim  to  our  reverence  is  that 

of  Marston  Moor,  the  volume  ends :  o^  }^^^.  reverses  as  became  a  man 

and  a  ChnstiaiL     But  what  we  do 

**0n  Thursday,  the  16th  of  July,  a  obiect  to,  is  the  vilification  of  the 

solemn  i^anksgiving-day  was  kept,  by  miappy— the  effort  for  the  sake  of 

?2?®'!l^**®S*if^^^  '/^''IJ^^ST  contrast,  to  make  Wm  whose  faults 

»orhis'SS?an"'g^  were,  at  all  events,  f^rfull^^ 

wSTthe  old  newsWr^^i^  in  ever>  \)^,  misfortunes,  the  obiect  of  our 

puish  church  andchimel,  within  the  ndicule  and  dwist,  as  well  as  of  our 

iiirisdlction  and  power  of  the  Parliament,  disapproval    The  attempt  defeats  its 

humbly  olTered ;  the  minister  of  every  own  object    At  no  time  do  we  feel 

such  parish  that  day  serving  the  cure  more  reconciled  to  a  designation  which 

relating  some  oerti^ties  (by  way  of  eu-  has  just  been  so  properly  expunged 

couragement  and  stirring  up  our  devo-  from  the  rubric  of  our  Church,  or 

tions)  of  the  undoubted  victory/    Mr.  more  ready  to  kneel  before  the  siuine 

Alexander  Henderson,  the   celebrated  ^f  Oharlefl  the  Mat^vt  thtm  ji.A»r  fha 

their  attention  the  wonderful  providence  J?^?.  looked,  in  our  mmds  eye,  aft 

by  which  that  which  they  had  thought  the  lineaments  of  the  Huntuunlon  en- 

to  be  the  greatest  mislbrtune,  the  leliev-  thusiast*  and  then  at  those  which  the 

ing  of  York  by  Prince  Rupert's  army,  genius  of  Vandyke  has  immortalized 

hii  turned  out  the  greatest  blessing,  on  his  canvas,  in  which  the  fiiture 
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Beems  to  haTO  been  reflected  in  the  ted  "Parliamentary  Royalism**  may 

depth  of  the  calm,  foreboding  eyes  be  taken,  with  some  reasonable  allow- 

— or.  with  yet  more  of  emotion,  at  ance.  as  a  clear  and  condse  summary 

the  features  themselyes,  as  they  have  of  tne  events  which  preceded  the 

beensketchedfromtheseveredhead,so  ultimate  appeal  to  arms,  by  the  King 

•tartlingly  preseiyed.  in  the  awful  se-  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Parliament 

reoity  m  deatib.  for  tne  royalty  of  our  on  the  other :  and  under  the  title  of 

own  era  to  ponder  oyer, — and  we  have  '^the  Earl  of  Essex,"  we  are  i>res^nted 

eometo  the  oondusionthat  events  and  with  a  vivid,  and  m  the  main,  accu- 

characters  refbse  to  be  necessarily  rate  sketch  of  those  partly  military, 

coupled  together :  that  they  must  re-  partiv  political   movements,  during 

mam  independent  and  distinct,  and  which  that  nobleman  occupied  the 

that  biographv  and  history  must  be  highest  military  post  in  the  Parlia- 

kft  to  hola  their  course  in  separate  mentary  armiea  Let  justice,  then,  be 

channels.    Our  heads  may  diroct  us  done  totheauthorof  the  volume  before 

along  the  path  of  events  in  one  direo-  us.    For  our  part,  we  very  cordially 

tion,  while  our  hearts  may  be  permit-  recommend  his  book  to  the  student  of 

ted  to  dra^  us  in  the  track  of  some  history,  convinced  that  in  most  cases 

individual,  in  another;  and  we  may  it  will  prove  its  own  antidote,  and 

thus,  without  the  cham  of  inconsist-  that  the  0ood  will  be  extracted  and 

ency,  aympathise  witn  those  from  assimilate  by  the  same  judgment 

whose  principles  in  theory  we  dissent  which  r^ects  the  bad.  A  continuance 

Cromwell  helped  to  do  great  thin^  of  these  essays  of  Mr.  Sanford's  will 

for  England.    So  far  we  respect  his  show  how  far  he  is  indined  to  listen 

memory.    But  let  us  not  be  loroed  to  to  well-meant  suggestions.    We  have 

exhibit  Uiat  respect  l^  trampling  on  faith  in  his  goodand  generous  feel- 

those  he  overthrew.  ing;  and  venture  to  predict,  judging 

The  imperative  necessity  of  assert-  from  much  of  what  we  find  here,  that 

log  these  opinions  has  led  us  into  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  misguided 

fiftult-finding  fiEurther  than  we  had  an-  monarch  will  have  their  influence  in 

tidpated  or  intended.    The  reader  of  softening  asperities,  even  should  the 

this  review  will  scarody  have  a  fair  darker  quahties  of  him  who  was  to 

idea  of  the  work  from  what  we  have  rise  upon  his  ruins  fail  to  shake  hia 

said — scarody  indeed  a  just  ooncep-  devotion ;  and  that  by  the  time  the 

tion  of  our  own  opinion  of  it     An  final  and  fatal  scene  is  represented 

anxiety  to  vindicate  the  truth  from  upon  the  page,  he  will  understand,  in 

intemperate  party  exaggeration,  has  some  d^^ree  at  least,  the  meaninff  of 

caused  us  to  pass  over  a  vast  deal  of  that  quavering  and  convulsion  of  the 

matter  to  which  no  objection  of  the  English  heart,  which,  history  tells  us, 

nature  we  have  been  advertin^^  to  in  weaker  individuius,  at  tidings  of 

can  be  taken.    The  chapter  entitled  the  catastrophe,  shook  tiie  aniimil  or 

''Straffbrd  and  I^rm"  embodies  much  mental  organisation  beyond  its  ca- 

that  has  not  been  so  wdl  related  be-  padty  of  endurance,  and  (»st  involun- 

fore,  including  the  memorable  trial  of  tary  victims  in  death  at  the  foot  of 

the  former  personage;  that  designa-  the  scaffold  of  WhitehiJL 
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Thb  schools  of  poetnr,  bo  scornfully  allofth6m,whether]apro0eor 
characterized  by  Carlyle  as  the  Lake  aim  at  representiDg  in  then 
school,  the  Border-tluef  school,  the  the  philosophic,  the  aesthetic,  and  tlM 
Cockney,  and  the  Satanic,  which  social  tendendes  of  the  time  towank 
ruled  OTcr  the  heart  of  this  genera-  truth,  light,  and  freedom, 
tion  during  its  childhood,  have  already  In  the  ''Sartor  Resartoa'*  of  Car- 
yanished  from  the  earth  ;  their  influ-  lyle  ia  depicted,  with  that  quaist 
enoe  has  passed  away ;  their  heroes  humour  and  pathetic  eloqiMOoe  ia 
have  diea  out  and  become  extinct  which  he  has  no  rival  or  equal,  ihm 
The  heads  and  leaders,  indeed,  the  propess  of  a  human  soul  from  Doobi 
authors  of  "Marmion^'  and  ^  The  to  Faith.  In  Bailey's  ''FestiM"  w« 
Giaour*'  still  wear,  and  will  for  ever  have  the  hiatoiy  of  every  human  aoaly 
wear  their  crowns  in  the  Valhalla  of  qrmbolixed  by  the  histonr  of  one  in 
the  ages ;  but  their  imitators  and  dis-  its  prooress  from  sin  to  sanerini^  and 
eiples  are  no  more.  A  new  race  of  throu|^  suffering  to  purification  and 
poets  has  arisen,  and  the  conunence-  redemption:  whue in ^ Aurora Lejdi** 
ment  of  a  new  epoch  has  been  nuirked  westand  betoreourunveiledaocial  uh^ 
by  the  simultaneous  tendency  of  all  and  see  the  eternal  war  between  deep 
writers,  whether  of  prose  or  verse,  true  human  feeling  and  false  ahaOov 
towards  the  elaboration  of  truth,  as  conventionalism :  and  the  grand  an- 
the  aim  and  reward  of  all  tneir  perioritjr  of  nature's  nobility  over  tlia 
mental  toil ;  the  deep  eternal  truth  mere  aristocracy  of  castes  ud  ctrdea 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  human  ia  asserted  and  proved, 
life.  Our  leaders  of  literature  now  Mr.  Coricran^  poem  of  ''TiBie  in 
seek  their  inspiration  in  the  mysteries  Dreamland*'  belongs  also  to  tfcia 
of  passion  and  suffering  as  the^  exist  modem  philosophiou  schooL  and  k 
in  all  social  grades— in  the  highest  distinguished  by  the  same  hi|^  atma 
as  in  the  commonest  daily  life.  And  and  teaching.  The  aulyect  k  tha 
if  they  lay  bare  the  evils  of  ignorance  history,  not  as  in  **  Feataa»"  of  a 
and  sm,  and  paint  with  awful  fidelity  single  soul  working  out  ita  own  nari- 
the  coarseness  and  degradation  of  a  fication  through  msiS&mft  but  off  tfaa 
&llen  life,  it  is  to  arouse  in  us  that  great  soul  of  humanity  itsdf  eonsid- 
noble  sympathy  which  can  almost  ered  in  its  unity— its  moral  eroki- 
legeneiate  the  heart  in  which  it  k  tion  and  growth  throu^  the  pro- 
bom,  and  that  on  which  it  fails.  gressive  intellectual  developmeni  of 

Or  these  teachers  of  our  age,  with  the  race, 

their  world-wide  sympathies,  human  Humanity  k  a  thooi^t  of  Ck4, 

tenderness,  profound  love  for  the  and  human  histonr  ita  mantfestatioa ; 

good  and  beautiful,  and   scom  of  thk  k  the  idea  of  the  poeni. 

tne  untroe,  who  proudly  stand  on  the  The  world-pkn  nnfolds  itaslf  to  tka 

ruins  of  the  false,  feebl&  unbelieving  author  as  a  fpadual  revelatioa  or  in- 

eighteenth  century,  ana  preach  ear-  carnation  of  thk  divine  thonaht  BttI 

nestness,  faith,  troth,  and  self-rever-  he  proceeds  hj  no  mere  nisloffieal 

enoe  in  all  life  s  work,  reverence,  too,  sequence  :  he  r^^eota  details»  and  aa- 

for  the  inalienable  rights  and  dignity  lects  bis  illustrations  odjr  firom  thooa 

of  man,  Carlyle  may  be  named  the  philosophical  epochs  distinguialied  by 

leader  in  philosophy,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  their  essential  natore,  as  uifliMBdac 

in  art ;  whilst  fiction  has  its  crowd  the  development  of  the  sonl ;  parioda 

of  witnesses,  and  poetrr  its  universal  which  some  grand  and  sodMi  «h»- 

priesthCody  aU  devoted  to  the  same  calypse  of  intellect  made  splsanid, 

nigh  mission  :  pre-eminent  in  the  fruitful,  and  elevating,  and  tiis  eCBflla 

Utter  walk  stands  Elizabeth  Brown-  of  which  were  permanent  upoa  tha 

ing,  the  greatest  poetess  of  thk  age.  moral  condition  of  the  homan  laoei 

All  these  poets  and  writers— poets  These  remarkabk  perioki  wkm 
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the  aoul  seems  to  receive  a  fresh  im-  have  the  one  object,  the  spiritual  and 
petns,  and  rushes  onward  to  the  intellectual  elevation  or  mankind, 
light,  are  always  found  illuminated  And  the  period  of  time  selected, 
by  tne  name  of  some  (me  ^p-eat  man ;  wherein  such  men  best  acted  out 
for  all  history  shows  that  mdividuals  their  destiny  as  regenerators,  is  that 
alter  the  world  not  the  masses.  Of  wondrous  era  of  mental  development 
these  are  the  men  to  whom  power  is  dating  from  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
given  to  pierce  the  depths  or  human  Empire  to  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth 
sympathy  and  touch  the  springs  of  century ;  a  period  which  included  the 
human  thought.  Theirobiect  is  always  grandest  discoveries — ^the  greatest 
mental  freedom;  for  tnought  must  men — ^thesublimest manifestt^onsof 
precede  action  as  li^ht  preceded  crea-  art»  and  the  most  imnortant  events 
tion.  The  mental  view  of  things  must  t^at  ever  influenced  tne  mental  pro- 
be cleared  before  the  brain  will  stir  grejss  of  our  race ;  events  whose  pul- 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  to  dare  and  do.  sations  still  vibrate  in  the  great  heart 
And  it  is  strange,  though  a  sure  proof  of  the  world.  A  new  continent  was 
of  the  innate  grandeur  of  the  soul  of  discovered,  and  the  ocean  path  to 
inan,  that  no  great  flame  of  enthu-  India  opened— the  kingdoms  of  £u« 
siasm  ever  yet  was  kindled  in  the  rope  were  consolidated— national 
world  for  any  thing  that  concerned  languages  organised  and  perfected — 
merely  the  physiod  bettering  of  literature  was  freed  from  its  monastic 
human  condition.  bondage  and  difiused  to  the  millions 

Man  has  the  permanency  of  an  by  the  invention  of  printing— philo- 

animal  in  his  mere  animal  habits— the  sophers  weighed  the  stars,  wnile  navi- 

eating,  drinking,  clothing,  sheltering  gators  were  revealing  the  earth,  and 

modes  of  life  ;  there  it  is  siwavs  hard  science  rose  from  the  knowledge  of 

to  move  the  masses;  there  tbeyare  facts  to  laws.     Civil  freedom  was 

alwayssuspidonsorcarelessof  ohan^e.  established  on  the  ruins  of  feudalisnii 

But  when  the  spark  touches  the  and  religious  freedom  won  by  Luther 

mental  nature,  when  the  soul  comes  from  a  tyrannical  and  demoralised 

in  contact  with  an  idea,  a  mere  ab-  priesthood. 

straetion  that  seems  in  no  way  con-  Whatever  is  most  beantifiil  in  Chris- 

nected  with  man's  daily  lifcL  then  tian  architecture,  sculptixre,  and  paint- 

enthusiBsm  bums  fiercely  ana  irre-;  ing,  falls  within  this  period.    All  the 

•istibly,  and  overbears  all  opposition^  giiat  artists  were  living  then :  and 

Liber^ — truth — patriotism — these  while  Michael  Angelo  raised  a  firma- 

are  but  words ;  yet  for  such  words  ment  of  marble  to  heaven,  Raphael 

only  are  men  found  willing  to  die.  filled  the  Vatican  with  forms  of  ideal 

For  there  is  no  true  life  but  in  the  beauty.  Centuries  have  passed  by,  but 

soul,  and  it  is  onlv  in  those  high  mo-  still  this  century  remains  unsurpassed. 

meats,  when  the  heart  is  liftedabove  In  art,  sdence,  and  literature,  religion 

the  transitory  into  the  eternal,  and  and  gjovemment,  the  soul  was  liber- 

idl  that  holds  of  the  Qodlike  within  ated  in  light,  freedom,  and  beauty : 

us  is  aroused,  that  we  have  the  sub-  and  the  old  world  rose  regeneratea 

lime  consciousness  of  living,  being,  from  a  baptism  of  intellectual  glory, 

and  of  our  privileges  as  a  race  "only  a  The  events  and  the  men  of  such  an 

little  lower  than  the  angels."  era  form  a  ma^pificent  programme 

The  prophets  and  teachers  :whose  for  a  noem ;  while  the  requirements 

aim  in  nfe  was  to  lift  human  souls  to  are  inaeed  in^t  that  could  do  them 

tUs  devation  are  the  heroes  of  Mr.  justice :  a  pmlosophic  inteUect,  the 

Oorkran's  poem.     The  men  who,  in  comprehensive  learning  of  the  student^ 

thdr  age  advanced  the  landmarks  of  the  mic  power  of  the  poet,  and  much 

knowledge  and  planted  their  banners  of  the  sad  wisdom  or  life ;  vet  the 

on  the  reclaimed  space,  inscribed  for  author  is  never  beneath  either  his 

all  time  with  their  name ;  who  fought  sulgect  or  his  puriK)se.    In  every  line 

the  battle  of  life  bravelv  for  the  sake  there  is  the  inspiration  of  a  calm, 

of  an  idea,  but  ideas  that  could  free  noble,  reflective  mind ;  and  with  a 

the  soul  and  regenerate  humanity,  senerous  enthusiasm  the  temple  doors 

Oosmocntors  —  world-leaders  —  the  nave  been  opened  wide  to  all  great 

old  Piatonists  would  call  theuL   Car-  souls,  no  matter  what  their  sect  or 

lyle  names  Uiem  heroes  ;  Emerson,  calling.   All  who  have  gained  or  given 

representative  men ;  bat   all  alike  rights  to  humanity  find  welcome  to 
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the  brotherhood  of  the  Heroes  of  the  and  in  return  they  gKf» 

World.  the  Medici  their  glonr.    Fran  Doke 

Historio  truth,  meanwhile,  has  beoi  Ckwmo,  who  weloo«nea  theoi.  down  to 

carefully  preserved,  and  the  historic  the  pontificate  of  his  granoaoa,  Leo 

characters  are  so  faithfully  drawn,  X  all  that  was  eminent  throsi^ 

that  the  poem  comes  to  us  like  a  oat  Italy  in  leanii]^pliiloaoplii%aa4 

voice  that  has  traversed  the  a^jes,  and  the  fine  arts,  owed  itsorigb  to  Ctreek 

spoken  with  the  men  of  all  tmie,  in  teachin|^  and  Italv  radisied  the  H^i 

tneir  own  language,  and  in  sympathy  that  kindled  souls  thrcm^ioiit  ihm 

with  their  own  thoughts.  world 

The  fall  of  3vnuitium  was  the  fall       The  ffreat  epochs  of  denjlojmwt 

of  an  epoch  of  the  world;  thedoseof  which  foUowea  this  event  are  hril- 

a  cycle  which  heoan  when  ancient  liantly  iUustrated  in  Mr.  Oorkiaa*s 

Bome  ^'perished  like  a  mammoth  in  poem.    It  is  a  ^thesis  of  hmnan  1 

a  drift  of  northern  snows:"  and  progress^ thrown mto the pootk foim  | 

ended  when  the  last  of  the  £astem  --sometmies    nairative,    aiiiiiftiuw 

GiBsar's  feU  beneath  the  swoid  of  dramatic  With  aU  the  U^t  ooacea- 

Mahomet  trated  open  the  Bqnesentative  BiB 

A  thousand  years  separated  these  of  each  epoch;  for,ineverydelivenftea 

two  events;  seven  hunored  of  which  from  bonda^  there  is  a  Moses;  §at 

are  sti^^natixed  in  history  as  "The  eveiy  great  idea  dyen  to  the  wetld. 

Dark  Afles"— dark throughignorance,  there  is  some  one  Bving  man  ils  expo- 

and  baroarous  through  poverty,  dur-  nent  to  the  age  in  whidi  it  is  re-  i 

ing  which  period,  says  Halliun, ''but  vealed.    Thus,  it  is  the  vital  lil»  of  I 

two  really  neat  men  appeared  in  histonr  is  reflected,  not  its  defeaik ;  ■ 

Uterature,  John,  sumamea  Scotus,  of  the  lire  within  the  life :  and  it  is  the 

Ireland,  and  Pope  Silvester  IL"  privilege  of  the  poet  thus  to  giasp  and 

From  the  twelfth    century  li^^t  lUustratoresolts;  details  are  lor  Iks 

b^an  to  dawn,  and  the  elemental  statist  and  politidan,  hot  the  poet 

strivings  of  human  intellect  towards  stands  in  the  centre  iHiere  aD  ndii 

development  can  be  detected.    Danto  meeli  and  follows  out  eaeh  line  eC 

and  Oiotto  were  ''The  Witoessee*'  in  human  life  to  when  it  btods  witk 

the  fourteenth  century ;  and  ever  the  Infinite  and  EteraaL 
stronger  and  brichter  grew  the  light       To  the  author  of  ''Time  in  DreaHH 

till  it  culminatea  in  the  splendour  of  landy^'thwaigniflinaiieeof eauh  htstwisal 

the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cento*  event  is  measured  only  by  itoinfinsMa 

rica.  on  the  eternal  element  within  man'a 

But,  truJv,  when  Byzantinm  fell,  natnia     His  epic  is  the  UbenlMi  eC 

in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  soul,  with  ito  manifestaftioas  and 

when  the  Eastern  empire  lay  waste  triumphs;  and  the  only  heroes  he  i«^ 

and  desolate;  ito  Christum  altars  over*  cognises  are  the  men  wno^  in  whaSsii 

thrown,  ito  children  fu^ves,  and  ever  mode  they  teach  or  pnach,  Iw 

the  triumph  of  barbansm  seemed  art,  science,  moral  nobleness,  or  heme 


complete  over  the  luxurious  dvilisa-   action,  show  to  the  worid  ums  muj 


tion  of  a  thousand  vears,  no  one  onward  step  in  hi 

eould  have  foreseen  that  from  these  a  true  msnifestatkm  of  the  divini^  ta 

vety  smouldering  ashes  of  n  rained  humanil^. 

empire^  Western  finrope  was  to  sain       As  it  is  the  soul's  histoiT,  the  son! 

aUitslii^t    Yet  such  was  the  hidden  alone  peroeives  it     A  visioo  ftOi 

phm  of  Fravideneei    The  cultivated  upon  the  poet,  in  which. 


Qreeks,  who  fled  fixm  their  &Uen  by  the  kwa  of  dnratioB  or  spnes^ 

capital,  carried  with  them  their  sd-  beholds  the  whole  great  em  of  Irnn 

enoe,  arts,  lani^uain,  literature,  and  progress  revcdve  berae  him  throMk 

reflnementa  of  civiiiiation ;  and  thus  ite  aodiac  of  living  lighta  Itis  "^Ab 

the  Qreek  mind,  with  ita  high  culture,  Honrin  Dreamland/'  butthnthonr 

was  flung  upon  half  berbarous  West-  is  a  eentuij.    The  poem  opens  Willi 

em  Europe^  and  gave  that  immense  some  fine  Imesi  teUmg  how  the  mm* 

iiieptemible    stimulus  to    thought^  ple-beantyofn mothers lile  fin* me 

which  produced  all  that  has  made  n  q>iritual  impnlse  to  his  thoo^ti^ 

moden  Europe  what  it  ia.  stroigth  far  the  pfessnt^smd  heps  far 

Fhnence  and  the  Medici  were  fore-  theftiturei 
moattootetfaefiigilmsAianctuai7»      She  is  thM  desflrihed  >- 
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**  BooUetfiMd  lbs  ifM  not,  7«i  I  n«'«  goal  of  the  dead  Constantine  and  iin- 

r.   ij  "*^  ???.*  1.    *v  *   lu  foldfl  before  him  the  new  phase  of 

Could  raad  like  h«r  the  iorow  of  a  nee  !,-,«„««  v;<^^^,  »it:^i,  ;»  *^  «•««  a^pn^. 

At  first  iigbt  of,  ind,  with  e  niirtien'  hand,  2?°^.  *^7.  ^*"^.  ^  Hr™®  Z"^™ 

Bring  from  the  torn  diiheTelled  infltrument  uie  roins  OI  hlB  einjpire.     He  ShOWS 

Snch  moring  hirtories "  him  the  Spirit  of  Truth  going  forth 

'•  WeU,  ihe  is  now  with  God ;  thank  God  from  Heaven  to  preach  a  new  evangel 

«T,.  ?*J?:      . ..    ^u  J  to  man :  and  the  Spirit  of  Falsehcwd 

WKiSCrwh^'^SHTn'^r  awiftfoWwingfwi;  Hell  to  tarn  .aU 

Than  that  alr«ady  uurht  by  her  own  life :—  Virtues  mto  vices.    Thns,  by  her  m- 

"When  looks  the  woru  most  hopeless,  Aoie  fluence,  reverence  for  authority  be- 

mwAjT^,  ,    ^  comes  abject  slaverv;  religion  be- 

Om  fooceoav^tiietf  <y  a  tmgUwUr  comes  fimaticism,  ana  human  freedom 

This  thought  sugcests  the  poem,  changes  to  the  wildest  license  and 

A  pretty  prwogue  follows  in  which  infidelism.    But  still  the  angel  shows 

the  poet  and  his  wife  oiscuss  the  ^^^  ....     .    . 

M  AM  nf  f  hA  Aim  • Tnith  nses  fresh 

Measottneage.  Ptom  the  eternal  combat  with  the  fiUse. 

**  Trtmeadoos  aoeial  qoestioni,  waiting  lor  The  conquest  of  the  wont  ksts  but  a  daj, 

The  porifving  powers  of  thought  and  time.  The  eYcr-liTing  word  immortal  bnms.*' 

'The  Bights  of  Woman'— woman  Aa<&grsat  -_         v-ijn^A.        xi-« 

ri^ts,  Then  he  leads  Gonstantme  to  his 

And  well  she  uses  them.   Her*8  is  the  place  amid  a  pyramid  of  thrones, 

ngbt       .       .  ,  ,       ,  whereon  are  seated  the  crowned  kings 

To  form  ^e  tn£»t  mind,  to  sow  tbe  iMda  ^^^  ^  of  thejust :— David,  **whoee 

on  which  psalms, '   Alfred,  the  samtly  Louis, 

Oo^a  TtmpU,  ckarader,  mud  firm  be  imiHr  and  mighty  Gharlemagna 

— "  Hath  she  no  wrongs ?  trn  *  «.«.    At^ 

Hathhea^nowrongsPWhatdowenot  p^a  «npty  look,l^e  on"KL^e»  sa* 

SaToW  at  lesst  from  equal  rights  of  sin."  ^^^  ^^"^^  "^'''  ~"^  ^^"^ 

Prom  the  present   age  the  philoso-  Was  girt  a  burning  marit." 

pher  is  1<A  back  to  oonsiaer  the  ^hen   a  long  trail  of  light  settles 

ongm  of  all  the  great  ideas  which  ^^^  "by  a  ship's  helm,  in  a  breeze- 

now   mfluenoe  madand,   ^i«i  the  freshened  sea,"  and  in^the  ship  he 

epochs  that  pioduoed  them,  and  finds  beholds 

*'  A  groupof  calm,  gmTe  bmb, 

**  Enterprises  influencing  deep  With   reason  on  their  brow.    And  women 
The  destinies  of  slatss  and  mankind's  lale  sweet 

Are  «f«r irrought  by  ons iMtpir9d  mam;  With  soul  o*er  all  tiie  free.   Before theireyet 

If  en  who  gave  tiieir  lives  Were  spread  strange  manuscripts.     Alas  I 
For  the  world,  and  whom  the  worid  hated."  ther  were 

**  Great  forward  leaps  Lovers  of  leaning  from  the  dty  fled.** 

Followed  by  frinting  frlls  hare  mark'd  mi        •  •        i.  ^  xi 

Time's  course.  The  viBion  changes,  and  the  poet  sees 

Each  revelation  to  mankind  vouchsafed  u  j[^q^  (ireoian  wise 

5*?  ^^Pt^a^^^m^  ^^  *^*^*^  ■***™*  Whose  features  Raphael  to  us  revealed 

IS  S2,SSiU  ^riTin  combat,  for  with-  ^^  ^"^^  '^^^  "^  *-'<>"  ^  ^^"^ 

»  «r!L  »  j^if-  ^  -k.  V*  J  ^«  Theireyes  are  bent  upon  fiurPlorenceL 

BatiU  wUomdsaAU  nought  obtained."  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^reekB  of  fidlen 

Then,  as  in  a  vision,  he  beholds  Byzantium  have  found  lepoae— 
a  mat  crowd  standing  in  the  sun>  **  And  pay 

lignt-~a  lufltrOfUS   crowd  with  calm  The  meidnrnt  Cosnw  baok  wiHi  dealiile« 
miyeBtic  eyes.    And  a  voice  tells  him  feme.** 

who  he  is  looking  upon  :—  Ahready  out  of  evil  has  spnng  forth 

••By  psalmlsti,  piopheCs,  stand  the  wise  of  ffood,  and  the  first  sparu  of  intel- 

Greeee,  lectual  power  in  Europe  rise  from 

Plato.  Pythagoras,  and  Social  the  ashes  of  the  empire  which  the 

And  fiome  s  majestic  Pa«m  heroM  rfve  rp^^  ^^  trampled  beneath  his  feet 

TomightierFathersoftheChurchthe^and.-  ^  description  follows  of  the  court  of 

They  are  gathered  together  to  look  the  wise  Lorenso  ''the  Magnificent*' 

upon  the  fall  of  Byzantium,  while  with  his  learned  friends  Mirandola 

Michael  the  Arehaagel  alanda  by  the  the  poet,  and  the  quaint  lidnus  the 
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PlatoniBt,  and  how  in  their  warm 
philoBophic  enthusiasm 

**  They  went  o'er  Soentea  m  Hwere  to-daj 
He  dnuiK  the  hemlock  and  spoke  wordi 

divine. 
Diteouned  of  Pkko — How  be  tMufat 
That  bve  of  the  Creetor  le^la  to  loTe 
Of  ell  whieh  doth  ihow  forth  our  BAjJier*! 

Uwi." 

But  the  vision  changes  again  sud- 
denly from  these  refined  and  spiritual 
Platonists  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Pazzi 
— a  conspiracy  instigated  bjy  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  against  the  Media,  whose 
towns  he  coveted  and  whose  glory 
he  envied.  Falsehood  has  now  her 
hours  of  triumph,  masked  in  the 
garb  of  religion ;  Griellano,  brother 
to  the  great  Lorenro,  is  stabbed  by 
a  priest  as  he  kneels  to  receive 
the  Host  at  the  idtar,  and  Lorenzo 
himself  is  wounded,  but  not  shun. 
He  lives  for  vengeance :  and,  by  his 
orders  Salviati,  Archbisnop  of  Pisa, 
head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  two 
priests  beside,  are  hung  in  the  streets 
of  Florence,  while  the  crowd  shout — 
*"  Unto  the  Pazd  death  1'' 

The  death  of  Salviati  is  one  of  the 
best  passages  in  the  poem,  but  too 
long  for  quotation. 

oavontfola  now  appears  upon  the 
scene — ^the  inspired,  doomed  Domini- 
can ;  with  his  fierce  denunciations 
against  sin,  whether  beneath  the  cowl 
or  the  tiara;  his  fiery  wrath  against  all 
that  taints  and  corrupts  the  muI  ;  and 
his  burning  words  of  love,  tenderness, 
and  pity,  for  all  human  weakness ;  the 
divine-souled  yet  human-hearted  man 
who  wrote  these  wmtis — **  I  entered 
the  cloister  to  learn  how  to  suffer ; 
and  when  sufferings  visited  me,  I 
made  a  study  of  them ;  and  they 
taught  me  to  love  always,  and  to  for- 
give always."*  The  vision  passos  on 
and  shows  us  Savonarola  m  prison 
with  the  patriot  Hachiavelli,  and 
Saint  Aujf^ustine  is  seen  weeping  in 
heaven  with  his  mother  MonicS)  while 
they  gase  on  Florence— 

**  Behold,  ahe  Mid,  Ton  msftjn  vho  wdeem 
The  wkkedaea  eC  men  with  ■goiuei.'' 

And  they  bend  to  listen  as  Machia* 
velli  speaks: — 

**  TVm  heit  doae  woDfiay  Jerone^  right  well 
doae. 
To  hmve  thoee  lamloa  Bonlas  la  thdr 
mighl. 


Never  did  one  of  old  imiiiovu! 
Perform  a  work  mora  nobW  ai 
A  iMtrioC  Muat  thea  art,  *  trtfaose 
A  mM  of  Qod !  »  veritekle  hm  *** 

'*  Jemmc,  fo  «■  ; 
Mareh  brarely,  brothen,  to  the  Bieilji^e 


Tbo*  bamit  g  fire  mtkm  nd  the 

like  face  . 

Of  demon  impotently  gariiig    On  !* 

Savonarola  answers  :— 

*<  I  will,  God  helping  mo.    I  will 
Viee  in   hich  plte«,   tim'd, 

crawned. 
And  ntie  Qod*B   Inw  nhom  aU 


Mea  thSi^  far  We ; 
The  keen,  eweeC  warn  9t  Uiiug-hhm 

thebroMdi-. 
Bofote  the  diee~the  cnp-^er  OB  Ike  n^L 
Oh  !  catch  them  np  into  the  Mghar  Ufa. 
Ab  live  they  muift  and  wiU;   and  th 

hie  teak-- 
Hm  taachei^a." 

UACmATMUX 

•^  Alas!  thea  I'm  aoi 


SATONiaOLA. 

«  Yea, bat  thoa  art  a  teaehari 

Oiaadly  thoa  eitteet  oa  the  throao  of  thM 
And  the  pact,  preeent,  and  the  fnlara,  Ukm 
The  Hirer  ■  ioare«L  the  river,  aad  the  laa 
Gaaao,  coone^aad  ooaceqacaee— hehoUai 


Mt  woric  if  doaa,    TVaa  oa^  la 

My  voiee  ihaU  like  a  playai^  |mb  a(a^.*> 


•*  Not  io.    StHumplm  mmftr  rfia.    The  t^a 
Of  noble  dead  which  gHee  the  noaie*  m^ 
Nortoiee  the  nirit  cithe  grewti^  man. 
A  i^oU  life's  vafaaaw  hattto  U  an  mI 


A  grand  iauaectal 

The  vision  chanm  and  the  poel  sees 
an  altar— 4mt  tne  altar  is  of  fiHreSs 
piled  for  a  funeral  pyre,  and  tiM 
tim  is  Savonarola 
*•  Bound  ia  tha  tahms  of  a  Saiy  waa.* 

But 

«*Whcf«  la  the 
Afalon 

A 


Again,  a  prison. 


ica  witli  fcaaa  rliMj  aa  aaW  wjL 


Aad 

And  hearts  aaieeBag  M  tha'iM  thay  towi 
Staad   pan  ia  '      *         •"•-^-'^ 


Ifataia  can  bear  ao 

swooasl 
Nicholaa  JiacUaYam 
As  tha  deep  giava 

mind 
Boondlces    as 

thronfcd  with' Stan, 
Is  Inmpled  aot  aa  bj  tha  ImC  af 


•  QwtadfroB  Dr.  Maddea's  ••LUh  orSavooank.* 
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Falsehood  has  had  her  revenge  in  before  us  as  in  a  vision,  grand  and 
martyrdom  ;  but  the  torch  of  truth  cabn  in  the  consciousness  of  all  they 
that  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  dead  have  achieved.  Let  us  arrest  some  of 
Savonarola  is  grasped  by  the  young  these  miyestic  shadows  as  they  pass. 
Luther,  and  the  mmer*s  son  kmdles  Two  men  are  standing  by  a  vessePs 
a  blaze  in  Qermany  that  speedily  8t«rn,  one,  Martin  Behem,  who  gave 
lights  the  world  the  Brazils  to  Portugal ;  the  other  a 
Truth  flies  fr(Hn  Papal  Italy ;  and  despised  Jew,  but  the  inventor  of  the 
we  behold  her  next  standing  by  the  astrolabe,  by  whose  aid  navigators 
side  of  the  aged  Guttenberg,  at  the  dared  to  track  the  wild  wide  ocean- 
moment  of  success,  when  intellectual  yet  here,  as  upon  all  blessings  given 
freedom  has  been  achieved  bv  his  dis-  to  man,  falsehood  contrives  to  set  her 
covei^.  Faust,  and  his  daughter,  curse.  The  ship  that  brings  the  tid- 
Faustine,  appear  upon  the  scene  to  ings  to  Kin^  Jonn,  of  Portugal,  of  his 
share  his  joy,  with  Schoefifer,  Out-  new  possession,  bnngs  also  a  cargo  of 
tenberg's  assistant,  who  is  the  lover  human  slaves,  the  first  offering  meae 
of  the  young  Faustine.  But  their  rich  lands  lay  at  his  feet  ''The  star- 
marriasB  had  been  opposed  by  her  ti^er  is  the  slave  maker." 
father  for  want  of  means.  Gutten-  Then  Columbus  passes  along  the 
bergj  the  lone,  old  man,  who  has  no  scene — 
passion  but  science,  no  jojrs  but  in  «  a  .^  j  j  ai 
contemrfatingitegraBdpe8ult8,andto  E,i:i..pjarn5'dSifSt.'r:'- 
whom  both  fame  and  fortune  would  ,  ^ 
now  come  too  late — ^generously  im-  First  we  see  him  a  wanderer  at 
parts  the  secret  to  his  assistant,  the  courts  of  unbelieving  monarduL 
which  enables  him  to  win  bride,  ana  with  no  proof  to  offer  for  the  world 
fame,  and  fortune,  idl  together,  and  he  promised  save  his  own  intense 
thus  the  triumph  of  intellect  be-  faith--"  Faith,  the  soul's  sense,  that 
comes  the  sacrament  of  love,  for—  to  the  Infinite  soars." 
<*  Upon  the  mwria^  alter  of  this  mdr,  ^  Thecold,crafty  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
See  Ute  ant  printed  HoiT  Bible  laid;  however,  IS  too  mtent  on  ezpcdling 
Thronged  down  the  angeb;  they  that  temple  the  Moors,  that  he  may  plunder  their 
nUed,  fair  cities,  to  heed  him,  save 

And  from  the  temple,  up  to  ipaoe  and  ipaee, 

A  broadening  beam  of  anfelt,  to  the  Throne  1  '*  With  scomfdl  eye,  and  cold  deceptive  imile, 

Truth  held  the  Bible  in  her  own  fiur  hands.  Bat,  whilst  he  ii  surroanded  by  his  knighte ; 

While  Falsehood,  scathed  and  wounded,  fled  A  goodly  sight  in  sun^iflamed  coato  of  mail^ 

the  light.  His  saintly  and  heroie  Isabel, 

Yet,  breathed  she  still,  in  eonseiousnees  that  Attracted  by  the  g^rious  li^t  of  Trath 

yet  Over  his  countenance  suffused,  gives  ear 

The  struggle  was  not  o*er  for  many  an  age."  Unto  Columbus  looking  srandly  poor." 

....                       _                   _,  "  Upon  Columbus,  Isabel  oer  eyes 

Again   the    vision   changes.      The  Turned  theirfullorbMweigfatinessof strength, 

human  mind  has  alreadv  sprung  to  And  his  blenched  not  Aen  wia  a  breadth 

adolescence,  and  over  all  the  broad  .      of  calm. 


Continent  of  Europe  can  be  traced  the  ^  ^"^H  ^  «^ V !ST'  ^***!f^ 

-iw««^^U-  r5  ♦I^TnT,^  ^^«  ^  ^"^  ^^  ****  marvellous  man ; 

strong  efforts  of  the  soul  to  hberate  And  in  his  Skly  glowing  eyes,  a  depth 

Itself  m   all   modes   of  human   hfe,  Of  patient  power  which  the  Queen  subdued 

social,  political,  and  moral  To  equaliiing  sympathv.    She  asked, 

Luther  smites  down  corruptiwi  as  ^»*?»  ■^•^.••'««"*y  of  smile,  the  toad 

with  an  archangel's  sword,  and  the  ^*«^J^,.,**^  unknown  kingdoms  rightix 

Reformation  is  achieved.  "Thereupon  to  her  he  told  the  tale 

Feudahsm  sinks  beneath  the  keen  Of  agitated  hopes  that  round  his  ^^^ 

edged  wit  of  Erasmus  J  and  the  civil  Shook  like  a  bannered  army/^ 

and  sacerdotal  tyranmes,  which  for  "She  paused  in  silent  prayer:  what  passed 

a  thousand  years  had  ''ground  down  -,    .Tj*?j"     ij  *i.        i  *i_ 

men-sbonJtoapale'^mi^,"  2:j:S»rh':LV.5^u'^t3d'^. 

tremble  and   fail   before   the   strong  But  on  mine  own  the  mortal  veil  still  hung, 

words  of  a  few  earnest,  heroic  men.  I  could  but  watch  and  listen,  and  I  heard 

Science,  too,  at  the  same  moment,  As  Isabel  bent  down  her  heaa,  these  words: — 

by  mari&ie  diiwovery,  opened  the  '^':Z^:;;;^X'^(^!i^^r' 

ocean  hiffhways  to  commercial  free-  *w*wni.pwwiw«nig»TBiovwiue»wonai 

dom,  and  a  universal  brotherhood  of  This  description  is  beautifld ;  and 

nations.    The  men  of  the  epoch  pass  also  the  account  of  his  approach  to 
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that  new  world,  hitherto  aeen  only  bbI  :  but  again,  the  nekt  moment^ 

in  his  dreamfl,  belieYed  in  only  by  witnboldinspiredforoeandeloqaenoe, 

faitk     Winged  messengen  come  to  behold  him  smite  down  one  after 

him  ''oyer  tne  waters  to  his  Ark,''  another  the  hollow  shadows  they  op* 

prophetic  of  success.  nosed  to  the  truth,  till  the  l^gatrs 

&it  Falsehood  follows  quick  to  mar  face  grew  white  with  wrath,  and  his 

the  good  and  blight  the  blessing.     By  heart  quailed,  and  he  dismissed  the 

her  pronqstinss,  Christian  men,  under  assembly  with  a  faint  sarcasm  en  the 

thepleaofreU^n,  murder  from  lust  man  he  could   not   confute.     The 

4>f  gold;  while  in  Spain,  the  Inquisi-  monk  had  conquered.     The  weary 

tion,  under  the  burner  of  the  cross,  worn  ascetie  that  day  lit  a  torch, 

tortures  and  kills  for  the  sake  of  Grod,  whose  light  still  burns  after  three 

and  shrieks  of  agony  from  the  victims  hundred  yean, 

of  both  hemispheres,  rise  together  be-  Some  striking  lines  may  be  found 

fore  the  throne  of  the  Hijghest  in  the  scene  where  the  tempter  tries 

A  ghastly  crowd  of  victims  make  to  dissuade  Lutiier  from  bis  work  of 

A  waU  b^een  heaven  and  the  tern-  Reformation  by  foar  dT  the  rasultsL 

ble  Torquemada,  who  sinks  back  to  He  tells  him — 

utter  darbiess,  and  retribution  Ms  ««TlMnide]MiMBti 

on  Spain  ;  firom  that  hour  her  gold  Tniniiltaoiitly  nMt  in  anm.    Hmj  »y 

and  her  glorybegan  to  depart fromher.  The  lighttlat  thoa  hvi  let  into tii^hMrta 

Another  scene  of  the  dMia,  and  ^"^J^^  ~''^****  ^  ^  ^^  "•* 
Erasmus  is  before  us,  his  d^cate 

feeble  firame  contrasting  with  his  gpant  Luther  answers  ^- 

mind.    HeisincoUoouywithamonk  ••GomlNit'to the  test  ofTraA.  OoodtMond 

and  a  feudal  baron,  who  prove,  wisely  hnve 

and  truly,  that  feudalism  and  monaa-  ^  £?P*««  ^^  ?^*\"»  hlood.- 

human  good,  Lke  aU  other  phases  of  The  ^y  to  Rm^  imii,  iki  Anmgh 

human  CdDOltlOn.  Tictory ; 

Luther    appears    now  before    the  We  thither  bring  the  srowns  we  do  fMem 

poet's  vision ;  the  last  fiffeat  here  of  iVawfigumte  beck.- 

the  century ;  the  xnan  who,  above  aU  Again  the  tempter  pleads  by  the 

others,  mfluenoed  Bim)pe:  who  rent  beautyandthebleasednessof  "Peace." 

the  humanmmd fromite  old  moormg&  Luther  answers  * — 

and  gave  that  impetus  t^  -Thati.to.ay,cam.pti<»-Peiiee.ohPeeoeI 

Civd  and  mtellectual  freedom,  which  ^hen  it  do4  mem  tubmisaion  nnto  UI ; 

still  vibrates  throughout  tne  WOrlO.  When  it  dothmeen  lomnder  of  the  mu^ 

See  him  first,  the  young  monk  of  Er-  His  heart,  hii  soul,  his  thooghts  to  pneetly 

furth,   struggling   in   such    mental  ILT*^'     t^t        ,  -^^ 

affonies  with  the  dawning  truth  that  l^_^^^'''^^V^.^^i ,. 

SL  fiame  waated,.  and  he  often  fell  P'^  doA  nagnatmg  notmrnm  bmx^, 

down  insensible,  till  the  monks  re-  Thegreatresultoof  Luther's  teach* 

stored  him  by  soft  low  music.    Theis,  iog  are  then  sketched  boldly  and 

warring  against  the  visible  devil  at  vividly.    The  peasants  eather  round 

Wartburs — warrinf  against  and  con-  their  wateh-fires  at  night  with  low 

quering  wat  false  fiend —  mutterings  of  bright  hopes  and  stem 

••Who  never  in  his  proudest  boon  of  might  resolve  to  cUum  or  take  their  ri^ts. 

Dued  meet*  man  whese bmI  rose  ftzed  on  They  demand  freedom  from  the  op- 

^2>od.*'                             f  pression  of  the  nobles:   from  tha 

Again  see  him,  the  apostle  of  sm-  greed  and  tyranny  of  tne  Church ; 
rituu  freedom,  commissioned  by  the  and  trial  by  jury  of  their  brothers  ; 
Almighty,  standing;  in  the  might  and  and  the  last  words  rang  on  the  listen- 
power  of  that  divine  diploma  un-  er's  ears  "  like  hymn  of  holiest  jus- 
daunted  before  the  Councfl  at  Augs-  tice." 

bur^  before  his  subtle  enemy  the  MQijiy^iroQiBgy^ngjiiiyi^veeoDnctlsit 

Gaitunal  Legate,  and  the  chief  amongst  Passing  bright  Rhenish  round,  and  h>!  • 

ItalianandQermannobili^;  see  there  ^     •PJ ,    .       ..... 

times  in  the  abject  humilitv  of  old  A  sound  word  from  a  sound  heart 

servitude  before  the   proud  CSardi-  has  rushed  like  a  storm  upon  the  old 
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«ooial  QTBtemfl  of  Europe  «ad  shivered  mai  thd  spirit  of  fierce  hatred  and 

them  to  dust.    Men  bc^n  to  think,  bigotry  that  produced  that  darkest 

to  reason,  to  compare  the  dogmas  of  chapter  in  re&^ous  histonr  is  attri- 

the  Church  and  the  eodes  of  kings  buted  and  traced  by  the  author  to  the 

with  the  original  handwriting  of  God  teaching  of  Loyola's  disciples  the 

upon  the  tabies  of  the  heart ;  and  Jesuits. 

steel-girded  chiefs  "shake  in  their  It  is  the  nidit  of  the  massacre : 

armour  when  a  true  voice  speaks."  Catherine,  theQueen  Mother,  has  just 

''The  Peasants'  Witr"  raones  up  given  her  daughter  Marguerite  in 

throuf^out  4hU>  Germanv,  and  heroes  marriage  to  Henrv  of  Navarre,  whom 

are  with  them  to  lead  tnem  or  to  die  she  destines  to  00  the  first  of  her 

for  them  : —  victims  : — 

**  Tha  ptIriMi  Batten,  8i«kiiigti^  tad  €kMte-«^  "  The  Hnnenots  m«  in  4hlf  i^ktt  et  leit, 

Oieet  htwti  wUek  itonny  sanMtl  Amm  For  CbSerine  hatb  with 'kto  own  &ir  cfaiM 

•Qblime          ^   .,,           ..  The aeeue obsetiritt inoantirtioD downed " 
Do  fwftihe  nitli'ioft  rich  beMtf."* 

The  qrmpathumg  Alps  flMh>i«Mb  ?¥M  °>««^  t^*  JlT^  ^'^^' 

back:  aww^tehrfipeTof  be^  m  heard  amone  the  sitintamHeayeii, 

flush  every  mouiitain-iHjak  like  snn-  «l»d  »  voice  tella  :- 

■et,  and  Zmngtiusaaaocistea  hie  name'  _ .    ..   ^  „    "TlMjH«I(«lidi, 

forevervrtthhiaconntiyaBtheapoa-  7»»»ltw«.P»^i'"<lHg«  .»*•«»«";    , 

tie  and  the  nucrtjt  of  SwitzerhaL  ^£^^  "  ^-'•"'  *»  »•  tta»  o».  of 

•*  HaftTen  hath  ligfateilnip  with^  mered  fire  A  woman,  too,  of  their  own  hofiae  and  kin. 

The  Alot'  tlbpeodoui  altar.    Vietoiy  Ri^  gone  1>eyond  the*Pks&'s  erinie  profane.^ 

ShmeenommmoBBtamtorefleotinglake,  T¥n.*i     ^t.     1.  n   ^  »     »     .1 

And  looki  into  the  watehef*a  lean  with  While  the  bell  toufl  tOT  the  mas- 


Ugbi.**  saere,  Falsehood  and  the  Evil  One, 

TbxA'  eveicrirhefe  from*  the  Uber^  tiiumphant'  aQd  exulttfM^  ohant  the 

ated  earth  to  h'eavM  rises  ui^  the  c^aih^song  of  the  vietlinB;  and  the 

triumphatft  Miriam  song  of  thanks-  progress  of  the  assassins,  as  they 

:givinff  for  the  passage  from  darkness  ^»^^  ^e  events  of  the  night,  seated 

to  light,  from  bon&ge  to  freedom.  <>»  ^^^  oelfry  :— 

Meanwhile  Falsehood  has  raised  up  «« Ring,  bell,  ring,  bat  not  for 


an  agent  tb  mar  the  good  work ;  for,  Ring,  bell,  ring,  but  not  for  ptajen ; 

according  to  the  idea  of  the  poem,  Red  torches  are  liffhted. 

Falsehood  Maws  Truth  perpetually  Keen  dagmafe  drawn; 

gifted  with  aeal,«)U»ge.  energy,  and  Acaiieonp8aIrif8ingerg,acur»ontheinaii; 

strong  will^  equal  to  Luthers  own  ;  a  Hitt!  hitt  f  wltfeihing  wioked  is  eoming  to 


I 


man  of  hetbic  endttraiiee,  infinite  self- 
devotion  and  aimegation ;  yet  whose  m.  ^  „^  .  ^^^   ,  ^^  „.  ^i.„-v„ 
aim,  while  he  fandiheis  doing  God's  ..  ^-®  f^^  sc^eshows  us  retnbu- 

5^  is  only  to  bind  the  fett«S  again  ^ll''^^Y^±^^^^l!^9't 

upon  the  fried  mind  of  nam:  death  of^emiserab^ 

Ignatiue  Loyola,  who.  recoiliiigftt)m  Charles  IX,  ^^ 

Luther's  doctrines  i»  mreet  antagon-  *•  Oa^  night  he  broke  from  tMtored  deep,  and 

^  ^S'^.iSllSii.^^  Bef^J^bi.  moth.r.ln  a  rain  of  Wood, 

eig^evety  hum^feeling,  eve^  Wwaehed  by  nnnone  from  hu  mad  heart, 

pendentmentalefifort  m  his  dlSCipklii  Thnrngh   e^r;  pen,  a*  if  a  drop  were 

aadleftonlyoneprincipleremainin^—  oiaimed, 

a  mote,  blind,  passive,  nnopiestioniag  Y^  *^  ^?  pectiele.^  for  emix  Hie 

4fbediSee,      "*  *^  "^       ^           ^*  Tak«i«  the  »-•«..     80  died  King 

Oontraeting  strongly  with  Loyola  *-«^i«^ 

as  a  sketch  of  CUvin.    The  founder  Ueanwhile,  the  spirit  of  Loyola  is 

of  Republican  jam  in  Ohristianity —  working  in  Spain  also,  producing  the 

CSalvin,  with  his  oold,  pore,  inteUect —  dark  cruelties  and  cnmes   of  the 

resolute  will,  and  terrible  zeal— the  bigot,  the  stem -hearted  Philip;  while 

ferpe  after  which  fashioiied  themselves  the  spirit  of  Luther— the  spirit  of 

the  republicans  of  Oromwell  and  the  truth  and   freedom — ^rushes  ud   in 

stem  old  heroes  of  *^  The  Covenant"  li^t  from  the  swamp  of  Helland, 

The  vision  passes  on  now  to  the  making  the  name  of  the  Netherlands 

~*-'-~'—'"  Saint  Bartholomew;"  synonymous  in  history  with  heroism 
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and  rfory,  and  Falsehood  tremblea       Ai  wild  mm  l<Mt  in  wrmM  leave  their 

VkAfnro  shneki 

^^^^  Amidst  the  rocka  withoot.     So  pauioni 

-. "  TheM  children  of  no  lotl ;  strong 

These  dwellers  on  the  Und  where  dwells  the  Rolled  ofTtheir  freniy  as  they  thronged  hii 


breast, 
A  crand  scene  follows  :  the  defence        And  moaned  into  a  mnsie  that  made  weep 


of  Leyden,  made  memorable  by  that  ^  punfymg  ^  ^  ^  .  ^ 
splendid  act  of  William  of  Orange,  We  have  now  traced  the  design  of 
who,  finding  no  other  way  to  dislocfce  this  remarkable  poem,  have  guided 
the  enemy,  ordered  the  dykes  to  be  the  reader  through  this  Valhalla  of 
broken,  and  thus,  submerged  his  "  The  Lords  of  Life,"  and  paused  be- 
country  to  save  his  country.  False-  fore  every  great  historic  nam&  We 
hood  sees  with  dread  that  feel  conscious,  however,  that  our  ne- 
"  'Midst  these  nnfavouied  shoals,  whew  man  cessarilv  brief  extracts  can  convey  but 
hath  nought  an  inadequate  notion  of  the  massive 
Save  hu  own  right  uncon<|nerahle  soul,  grandeur  of  a  drama  wheie  each  cha- 
A  true,  itfong  man  hath  nsen.-  racter  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
This  true,  strong  man  must  be  got  heroes.  Yet,  even  our  fragmentary 
rid  of ;  this  man  who  stands  right  in  quotations  will  prove  the  wealth  and 
the  way  of  bigotry  and  oppression,  beau^  of  the  poem,  which  abounds 
And  the  Jesuit  Balthazar,  the  disci-  in  passages  that  are  vigorous  in 
pie  of  Loyola,  is  found  a  ready  instru-  thought,  epigrammatic  in  tersenessy 
ment  for  the  dark  deed.  and  resonant  with  harmony  of  ex- 
William  of  Orange,  the  lion-hearted  preesion. 
defender  of  his  country's  rights,  is  as-  Nor  does  the  poem  fail  to  touch  b^ 
sassinated  by  the  secret  orders  of  Phi-  sympathywhile  it  elevates  by  admi- 
lip  of  Spain,  who  vainly  thinks  that  ration.  The  characters  are  not  ab- 
truth  and  fireedom  will  fall  by  the  stractions  merely.  A  human  heart 
same  blow.  But,  as  he  falls,  Enghind  vibrates  in  each  of  them,  and  some 
grasps  the  flag  of  freedom  from  the  natural  touch  of  affection  shows  the 
dying  hero  and  nurtures  it  evermore  human  tenderness  with  the  divine 
upon  English  soil  power.    We  are  not  dazzled  by  the 

Henceforth  Spain  and  England  re-  gloiy,  for  we  see  it  through  tears, 

present  the  two  antagonistic  forces  of  "All  heroes,"  says  Fichte,  "offer 

iVuth  and  Falsehood.     One  comes  up  their  lives  for  the  race.     Every 

with   the   might   of    the   Armada,  thing  great  and  good  on  which  our 

haughty  in  power,   certain  of  tri-  age  rests  has  been  bought  by  the  sa- 

umpn,  dares — and  fails.    The  other,  cnfices  made  by  the  neroes  of  the 

strong  in  right,  humble  in  spirit,  dares  past  for  ideas ;    and  he  defines  the 

—  and  cowfuers.     Then  comes  the  hero — "  Heroes  are  men  who  sacrifice 

award  of  divine  justice.     Philip  of  life  and  its  enjoyments  for  the  sake 

Spain,  the  gloomy,  relentless  bi^t,  of  the  idea.    They  enter  into  a  new 

dies  a  loathsome  mass  of  corruption,  life-element  of  spiritual  deameas  and 

haunted  by  the  image  of  his  own  purity,  whereby  life  in  any  other  form 

murdered  son ;  while  the  murdered  becomes    absolutely    distasteful   to 

William  of  Orange  beholds  from  hea-  them." 

ven  his  grandson  mount  the  throne  But  what  have  we  that  is  not 
of  England ;  the  representative  to  bought  with  suffering  ?  by  lives  that 
the  world  of  those  eternal  human  toil  on  in  Hi^rlmftaa  and  gloom  to  hew 
riffhts  for  which  he  had  fought  and  out  for  others  the  elements  of  heat 
fallen.  And  the  poem  ends  with  a  and  light.  World-saviours  and  light- 
chant  of  glory  to  England  and  her  bringers-— all  are  doomed^  like  the 
mighty  Shakspeare,  whom  the  poet  workers  at  the  Gobelin  tapestry,  to 
considers  as  the  result  and  crowning  work  a  life-long  ever,  ever  at  the 
of  the  great  century  whose  storms  bright  threads,  but,  at  the  haxk  of  the 
had  produced  him.  picture — ^never  seeing  the  result,  never 
*'A  genius  cradled  in  the  Armada  storm  nearing  the  praise.  Yel^  one  day 
And  in  his  magnitude  of  deathless  song  the  work  is  done,  and  then,  face  up- 

W  ill  mankind  ^w  familiar  withijn  ege  ,^^  ^  ^^LQ  light  of  heaven,  it  meets 

^    htt*  '**               "^  the  admiration  of  the  world,  but-the 

Through  its  capMity,  this  genius  forth,  worker  is  in  his  grave. 

Its  glories  fall  incaniated  in  him. 
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THE  LAST  VICTIM  OF  THB  SCOTTISH  MAIDEN. 
A  TRUK  TILB  OF  THE  SBVBlfTBBIfTH  CBMTURT. 

A  SooTTiSH  maiden !    What  a  plea-  that  he  ran  eagerly  up  the  steps,  and 

sant  yision  do  not  these  words  call  up.  exclaimed,  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the 

Who  that  has  ever  kept  his  twelfth  block,  "Tnis  is  the  sweetest  maiden 

of  Au^rust  on   the  northern  moors  I  have  ever  kissed'^    This  saying  of 

could  fail  to  be  reminded  by  them  his  was  often  cited,  and  the  world 

of  some  bright-eyed  Highland  lassie  wondered  what  hidden  pang  had  so 

whom  he  has  met  at  earl^  dawn  of  darkened  life  for  the  gallant  noble, 

day  crossing  the  mountain  stream  whose  homage  was  courted  by  the 

barefoot,  with  her  plaid  thrown  over  fairest  ladies,  that  he  should  die  with 

her  fair  nair,  and  her  clear  voice  sing-  words  of  sucn  bitter  meaning  on  his 

ing  out  an  old  sweet  ballad  of  her  lips ;  but  when,  some  few  yeans  later, 

native  land ;  or  haply,  if  he  has  had  the  maiden  pressed  with  her  cola 

an  entree  to  the  homes  of  the  Scottish  hand  the  throat  of  him  who  proved 

aristocracy,  the^  will  bring  before  to  be  her  latest  victim,  the  strange 

him  some  yet  fairer  picture  of  a  pure  and  tragic  circumstances  of  his  death 

Sale  face,  where  eyes  of  a  blue,  ten-  obliterated  all  recollections  of  the 

er  as  the  morning  sky,  spoke  of  a  Marquis  and  his  dying  words, 
noble  and  truthful  soul  within;  and       It    happened   sin^olarlv    enough, 

he  has  learnt  to  love  the  race  that  however,  that  these  two,  tne  Lord  oi 

once  had  such  deadly  feuds  with  his  Argyle,  and  Kenelm  Hamilton  who 

Saxon  ancestry,  because  of  the  "gla-  succeeded  him  on  the  block,  had  been 

mour"  cast  around  him  bv  the  gol<kn-  in  life  the  deadliest  enemies ;  and  by 

haired  daughters  of  the  land.  a  peculiar  chain  of  circumstances. 

But  very  different  is  the  real  pic-  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  detaiL 

ture  of  that  Scottish  maiden  of  whom  the  death  of  the  one  caused  that  or 

we  are  about  to  speak ;  nor  was  she  the  other. 

any  vision  of  the  fancy,  but  a  tern-       It  was  about  a  month  after  the  ex- 

Ue  reality,  whom  all  men  knew  and  ecution  of  the  Marquis  that  HamOton, 

feared   throughout   broad  ScotlandL  whose  race,  so  closely  allied  to  the 

two  hundred  years  ago.    A  dark  ana  kings  of  Scotland,  was  even  prouder 

stem  lady  was  she  truly,  and  one  who  than  Aigyle's,  found  himself,  com- 

brooked  no  rivals — ^for  they  whom  she  pelled  by  political  business,  to  pass  a 

had  once  embraced  were  never  clasped  night  in  tne  little  town  of  Inverary, 

to  mortal  heart  again ;  and  the  lovers  dose  to  which  stood  the  magpifioent 

whom  she  pillowed  on  her  bosom,  castle  of  the  same  name^  which  had 

slept  a  sleep  that  knew  no  waking,  been  the  heritage  of  his  dead  rival 
Few  there  were,  even  of  the  bravest,       Never,  perhaps,  did  an^  one  ap- 

who  did  not  shudder  somewhat  as  proach  that  beautiful  spot  with  greater 

they  saw  her  keeping  her  unchan^ng  ul-will  than  Kenelm  Hamilton  :  he 

watch  through  storm  and  sunshine,  was  a  young  man  of  a  peculiarly  nery 

beneath  the  shadow  of  old  St  Giles,  and  impetuous  disposition,  of  whom 

the  principal  church  of  the  Northern  it  was  often  said  that  his  love  and 

capital ;  and  oftentimes,  when  they  his  hatred  were  alike  to  be  dreaded, 

saw  how  the  ground  beneath  her  feet  so  ardent  and  passionate  was  he  in 

was  stained  with  blood,  they  mut-  either ;  he  was  the  second  son  of  that 

tared  curses  on  the  "  loatnly  maiden,''  noble  family  of  Hamiltons,  between 

that  had  done  to  death  so  many  a  whom  and  the  Aigyles  there  had  been 

gallant  Soot  Yet  to  some  this  ghastly  a  deadly  feud  for  many  generations 

lady  (which  was  none  other  than  the  past    Never,  however,  had  it  burnt 

public  guillotine)  appeared  to  have  more  fiercely  than  in  the   time  of 

attractions,  such  as  many  a  bright-  which  we  write,  when  the  families 

eyed  damsel  would  have  envied ;  for  had  been  represented  by  the  Marquis 

it  is  recorded  of  the  noble  Manama  of  who  had  just  been  comoelled  to  lay  his 

Arable,  the  last  who  had  died  in  her  lofty  head  at  the  maiaen's  feet,  and 

embrace,  when  our  story  commences,  Kenelm,  with  his  wild  and  aogry 
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tamper ;  for  his  elder  brother  was  an  snides  had  been  thrown  from  his 

ijiiot,  who  bore  the  family  title,  bat  horse  and  iigured  so  severely  that  his 

Ijicked  the  wit  to  def^d  thisir  honour  Bfe  was  despaiced  of.     Some  hours 

when  assailed.    Deep  had  bo^n  thja  were  spent  in  conT/eying  the  wounded 

hate  between  Argyle  and  Hamilton,  man  to  a  resting  place ;  and  ELamilton, 

which  even  the  newHshed  blood  of  whose  mission  wlmitted  of  no  delay, 

the  former  had  not  availed  to  quench ;  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  chaige  of 

for,  in  addition  to  the  old  dan  feud,  his  comrade  and  push  on  his  road,  al- 

there  was  a  private  quarrel  between  though  th^  short  December  day  was 

them  which nad fearnillyembittered  already  dosipg  in.  when  he  started 

their  traditioni^  hatred.  The  Marquis  again. 

chT  Ai^le  had  been  betrothed  almost  He  rode  on  as  rapidly  as  he  could, 
from  b^hood  to  his  cousin,  th^  Ladjr  but  the  darkneiw  soon  became  so  im- 
Ellen  Gndiam,  and  although  theu:  penetrable  that  he  repeatedly  lost  his 
engagement  had  been  a  matter  of  fa-  way ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  liffhts  of 
nmy  arrangiement,  he  loved  her  well  Inverary  gleamed  through  the  driving 
and  truly:  not  so  the  lady,  however,  mist  and  rain,  he  felt  that  it  had  be- 
She  had  not  be^n  consulted  when  she  come  a  matter  of  necessity  that  he 
was  bound,  while  yet  a  child,  to  the  should  rest  there  for  the  night,  as  his 
Marquis,  and  with  the  true  feminine  jaded  horse  w^  stumbling  at  every 
spirit  of  contradiction,  she  resolved  step  from  sheer  fatigue, 
to  choose  for  herself,  and  accented  In  these  turbulent  times,  when 
the  addresses  of  Eenelm  Hamilton,  every  man's  hand  was  against  his 
who,  hy  some  unlucky  chanceu  had  fdlow,  there  would  have  been  eon- 
fallen  in  love  with  his  rival's  oride.  siderame  risk  in  a  Hamilton  venturing 
Their  wedding  was  even  now  fixed  to  into  Invenuy,  and  especially  this  par- 
take place  in  a  few  months^  and  this  ticular  Hamilton,  had  he  been  known; 
circumstance,  no  doubt,  explained  the  but  Eenelm  trusted  that  the  darkness 
last  words  of  Argyle,  which  were  des-  of  the  ni^^t  would  prevent  his  being 
tined  to  be  the  means  of  one  daj  seen  by  any  but  the  landlord  of  the 
bringing  his  enemy  to  the  arms  of  this  inn  where  he  meant  to  deep,  to  whom 
same  crud  maideoi,  whom  he  himself  he  was  personally  unknown,  and  who 
had  embraced  with  so  much  fervour,  would  not  be  lilcely  to  suspect  that  ft 
And  now  the  recollection  of  that  last  solitary  horseman,  unattended  by  a 
bloody  scene  was,  doubtless,  heavy  single  retainer,  could  bear  so  proud  a 
on  the  heart  of  Hamilton  as  he  rode  i^ame. 

down  the  mountain  path  which  led  In  this  supposition  he  was  proved 

to  Inverary  Castle  and  the  little  vil-  to  have  judged  rightlv.    Eenelm  rode 

e  that  lay  at  its  foot    It  was  a  unmolested  and  unobserved  through 


laff* 
coT< 


cold  and  gloomy  winter  night :  the  the  little  town,  the  streets  of  whicii 

durkness  was  intense,  and  the  wild  were,  in  fact,  timlHii  deserted^  as  the  % 

north  wind  went  shrieking  and  howl-  tempestuous  weather  had  dnven  aO. 

ing  through  the  pass  as  if  it  bore  upon  the  mhabitants  into  their  houses,  and 

its  wings  the  souls  of  those  who  had  he  saw,  to  his  great  satisftu^on,  that 

expired  in  some  great  agony,  while  even  the  door  oif  the  inn  was  shut — a 

the  dark  Scotch  nrs  stood  up  like  sufficient  proof  that  no  guests  were 

spectres  among  the  bleak  grey  rocks,  expected  at  the  ^*  Aigyle  Arms"  that 

Truly  it  was  an  evening  on  which  the  night    The  landlor^a  Campbell,  of 

stoutest  heart  might  gladly  seek  a  oourse,  and  as  sturdv  a  Scot  as  one 

shelter,    and   Hamilton    Yfaa  fiEun,  could  wish  to  see,  himself  came  to 

though  sorely  against  his  yfih^  to  rest  the  door  to  welcome  the  stranger,  and 

for  the  uight  in  the  domain  of  his  after  sending  his  tired  horse  to  the 

enemies.    This  had  been  no  part  of  stable,  he  ushered  him  into  the  huge 

his  intention  when  he  set  out  on  his  stone  kitchen,  briefly  remarldng  that 

journey;  he  had  then  been  acoompa-  he  must  be  content  wiUi  such  cheer 

nied  by  two  of  his  retainers,  and  he  as  the  family  provisions  could  afford, 

dedgned  to  have  passed  at  a  little  for  that  he  little  expected  any  visiters 

distance  from  Inverary  eaiiv  in  the  on  a  ni^ht  so  '*  uncanny." 
day,  and  to  have  lodged  for  the  night       Hamilton  assured  him  he  was  not   . 

in  a  castle  at  some  distanoe,  and  be-  disposed  to  be  fastidious,  and  having 

^'^nging  to  a  kinsman  of  his  own ;  but,  thrown  off  his  drippiiu^  mantle  and 

appily  that  morning  one  of  his  disencumbered  hiznself  of  his  heavy 
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riding  boots  he  aat  down  on  the  oaken  Hamilton,  hot  blooded  and  impetu- 

settle  opposite  the  hugh  fireplace ;  oub  as  he  was,  prored  no  exception  to 

while  Campbell  went  out  to  see  that  the  rule.    He  was,  therefore,  heartily 

the  horse  was  attended  to.  g  ad  when  the  innkeoDer  returned  and 

LefttohimselflKenelm  began  to  look  broke  the  ominous  suence  which  had 

around  him,  and  he  waa  much  struck  so  oppressed  him. 

b^  the  scene  which  presented  itself  ^  Here,  Elspeth,**  said  OampbelL 

within  the  room.  The  huge  fireplace,  addressing  the  figure  in  the  broaa 

which  was  filled  up  with  wood,  sent  Scotch  of  those  Sxp^  which  we  will 

a  bright  and  ruddy  glow  over  the  not  attempt  to  reproduce,  **  Here's  a 

whole  room  and  lighted  up  with  a  gentleman,  cold  and  hungry^  come  and 

brilliant  glare  the  figure  of  a  young  see  what  you  can  find  for  his  supper.'* 

woman,  who  sat  at  one  comer  of  the  Hamilton  listened  anxiously  for  the 

ample  hearth,  and  who  was  the  only  sound  of  her  yoioe,  feeling  as  if  it 

other  occupant  of  the  apartment  be^-  Would  be  a  relief  to  hear  her  spmiky 

sides  himself.    There  was  something  but  she  never  opened  her  Hps  ;  she 

very  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  rose  up,  however,  at  once,  and  be^ 

this  ^\  which  rivetea  Hamilton's  to  move  about  in  a  strange  mechanical 

saze  m  spite  of  himself.  She  sat  per-  manner,  her  blindness  becoming  more 

fectiiy  motionless,  excepting  for  the  apparent  as  she  guided  herself  by 

rapid  movement  of  her  finders,  which  tne  touch,  while  the  staring  slassy 

she  was  employing  in  kmtting :  her  eyes  seemed  to  him  absolutely  ghastly 

Elaid  thrown  back  from  her  head  left  as  she  passed  near  him.    She  placed 

er  pale  face  exposed  to  view^  which  some  oatmeal  cakes  and  dried  nsh  on 

was  marked  by  a  singularly  fngid  and  the  table,  along  with  a  jug  of  whisky, 

yet  by  no  means  vacant  expression,  and  then  returned  to  her  place  by 

This  was  caused  in  part,  no  aoubt,  by  the  fire,  where  she  sat  unmovabie 

the  fixed  stare  of  her  large  li^ht  blue  as  before. 

eyes,  which  never  moved  m  their  ''Is  that  your  daughter,*'*  said  Ha- 

sockets  nor  brightened  with  a  sparkle  milton  to  the  innkeeper,  as  he  in- 

of  life ;  it  was  evident  that  she  waa  vited  him  to  draw  near  and  eat 

Btone-bUnd.whi]e  there  lurked  certain  ''Ify  only  child;  and  blind  ftom, 

lines  round  the  thin  compressed  lipe  her  birth,"  was   the  replv,  uttered 

which  seemed  to  indicate  tnat  she  had  almost  with  sternness,  as  if  uie  sulked 

all  the  acuteness,  amounting  almost  were  painful     ^  Elapeth's  not  like 

to  cunning,  which  often  characterizes  other  folk,  and  yon  nad'  better  take 

persons  thus  afflicted.  no  heed  or  her." 

The  countenance  was   fiir  from  Hamilton  took  the  hint  and  said  no 

beautiful — scarcely  even  pleasing —  mora,  while  he  applied  himself  to  the 

yet  it  impressed  Hamilton withasense  rude  fare  set  before  him  with  a  keen- 

of  power  such  aa-we  often  feel  and  set  appetite.    Nor  did  he  spare  the 

yet  cannot  define  in  the  presence  of  whisky,    which    was    wonderfully 

persons  unknown  to  us.     She  gave  cheering  after  his  wet  ride;  and  when 

no  sign  of  being  conscious  of  his  pre-  he  had  finished  his  repast,  he  fdt  as 

sence,  but  he  felt  she  was  aware  that  he  said,  like  a  new  man  aitogeuier, 

he  was  in  the  room  ;  and  as  he  conti-  Fillinff  his  g^ass  again,  he  invited 

nued  to  watch  her  sitting  there  in  her  Campoell  to  join  hun,  and  the  two 

strong  impaasivenesB,  an  indefinable  began  to  converse  together  on  tibe 

feeling  of  shrinking  and  dread  took  events  of  the  day.    Eenelm  sat  with 

possession  of  him,  tor  which  he  could  his  back  to  the  blind  girl,  and,  as  she 

not  account    He  had  been  thinkinff  never  moved  or  spoke,  he  soon  fot^t 

of  his  rival's  bloody  death,  and  n  her  presence  altogether,  and  had  well- 

struck  him    that   the    implacable  nigh  foigotten  also  the  necessitv  of 

*' maiden"  who  had  taken  Ai^gyle's  concealing  his  name  and  lineage  nom 

young  life  mi^ht   have  been  fitly  these  rotuners  of  his  foes,  wnen  he 

represented  by  this  weird  damsel  who  was  startled  into  a  sudden  remem- 

sat  there  so  like  a  blind  inexorable  brance  of  his  position.    Alluding  to 

ikte  weaving  a  web  of  inevitable  some  political  event  he  mentioned 

doouL  that  he  had  been  at  Uolyrood  the  day 

The  gallant  knights  of  those  times,  before, 

who  feared  neither  death  nor  danger,  "Ye  come  from  Edinbro',  then," 

weregreatilypronetosupentition;  and  said  the  innkeeper,  Wn^ling  with  • 
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sadden  fieroeneas,  and,  clenching  hifl  struggle  followed,  then  the    Hu^- 

fist  he  struck  it  on  the  table  with  a  lanoSr  fell  heavily  to  the  gitnuid  as 

yiolent  blow,  exclaiming :  '^  Curses  on  his  sssailant  plunged  the  dagger  into 

the  bloody  dty  ! — the  city  of  mur-  his  breast  up  to  the  very  hilt,  exciaioH 

derers !  and  may  the  fire  from  heaven  ing,  "Die,  then,  with  the  fool  lie  m 

come  down  upnon  it  and  consume  it  !'*  your  throat"    One  deep  groaii--osia 

'^Amen^  said  a  deep,  stem  voiocL  strong  convulsion   of  the  stalwart 

almost  at  Kenelm*s  ear,  and  he  started  limbs,  and  Campbell  was  a  ooipw. 

involuntarily  as  he  saw  that  it  had  Hamilton  stood  transfixed,  wnitehia 

come  from  the  blind  woman's  lips,  boiling  blood  gradually  sabaded,  aod 

Something,  too.  in  the  sudden  passion  his  passion  cooled  in  the  prownoe  of 

of  the  Campbell  had  stirred  the  angiy  death.    The  whole  thing  had  takca 

Uood  withm  himself,  and  whilst  an  place  so  suddenly,  that   be   oould 

involuntary  instinct  told  him  what  nardlv  believe  the  living,  bwrnthiiy 

train  of  thought  had  thus  fired  the  man  he  had  been  talking  to  so  ami- 


retainer  of  Argyle,  he  had  much  ado  cably  but  a  few  moments  befar&  waa 

to  hide  his  own  antagonistic  feel-  lying  there  muidered  by  his  own  haad. 

in&  But  suddenly  as  he  gased,  be  felt  bia 

^'  You  speak  sharply.  Master  Camp-  flesh  creep  with  a  strange  borror,  aa 

belL"  he  said^  at  last    ''The  capital  he  saw  the  soulless  eyes  of  the  hUad 

of  Scotland  is  beholden  to  you  in  maiden  upturned  towards  him  as  sba 

trutL"  knelt  on  the  ground  by  her  dead  £a- 

"Ay,"  said  the  Highlander,   his  ther,  towards  whom  she  bad  crrpi 

brow  growing  red  with  suppressed  with  a  step  so  stealthy  that  be  bad 

rage :  "  but  why  should  I  curse  the  not  heard  ner.    Hamilton  draw  back, 

senseleBB  stones,  thoiu^h  they  were  shuddering,  from  the  fixed  stare,  m> 

stained  with  the  blood  of  the  noUe  dreadful  seemed  the  expressicn  id 

Lord  Ari^le.    Bather  let  me  curse  hate  on  her  white,  ghastly  Cm»  ;  bat 

his  enemies,  who  drove  him  to  the  as  he  receded  she  crept  towards  Urn 

death— his  bitter  foes,  who  made  his  on  her  knees  and  laid  ner  hand,  whieb 

life  so  dark  to  him  that  he  was  fain  she  had  steeped  in  her  father's  blood, 

to  break  some  petty  law  that  he  might  on  his  till  it  bore  the  same  red  stain. 


die.    Curses,  then,  I  sav,  upon  the    and  said  in  a  low  stifled  voice — 'lYoa 

ol( 


traitor  Hamilton,  who  stole  his  bride."  have  murdered  him.  and  you  sbaD 

''Amen,"  the  deep  voice  answered,  for  it    None  saw  toe  murder^  for  say 

but  this  time  Kenelm  heard  it  not;  blind  eyes  saw  it  not;  bat  tbmk  ant 

bis  fiery  passions  were  aroused  be-  to  escape:  the  vengeance  of  Hearea 

▼ond  control ;  he  forgot  all  but  that  will  track  you  out  one  day."    Thttm 

be  had  been  called  a  traitor,  and,  flinging  up  her  arms  to  heaven,  sbe 

starting  to  his  feet,  he  advanced  on  excuumed~"My  fistber,  ob,  my  fo- 

the  Campbell,  saying—  ther !"  and  fell  upon  the  ooipse  witb 

"Man,  know  you  to  whom  you  are  a  shriek  so  wild  and  piercug,  that 

speaking."  Hamilton  felt  as  if  it  must  bava  mag 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care."  said  upon  the  eara  of  every  persoa  ia  tba 

the  innkeeper,  rising  alsa    ''  But  I  town,  and  reached  even  tbroacb  tba 

say  yet  more :  not  only  curses  upon  massive  walls  of  Invmry  Casda. 

him,  the  tndtor,  but  upon  her.  his  That  ciy  readied  him  to  himself; 

lady  light-o'-love,  who  would  nave  be  must  escape  right  speedily,  or  aa- 

brought  a  stain  upon  Arsyle's  time-  other  moment  would  see  bim  sur^ 

honoured  house  had  she  become  his  rounded  by  those  whom  it  most  roosa; 

bride  I"  theinstinct  of  self-presarvatioBat  ooca 

This  was  too  much.    In  another  took  the  place  of  eveiy  other  feelingi 

moment  Hamilton's  dirk  was  gleam-  and  with  one  bound  be  darted  to  tbe 


ing  in  his  hand.    "Villain,  unsay  that    outer  door,  <^)ened  it,  msbed  to  tbe 
word,"  he  thundered  out;  "she  is    stable,  mounted  his  hone  without  sad- 


pure  as  driven  snow."  die  or  bridle,  and  tbe  clattering  of  bia 

"His  ladv  light-o'-love,"  repeated  horn's  feet,  as  be  jtalloped  away,  was 

the  Campbell,  with  a  modung  smil&  all  that  the  inhabitants  heard  of  biia 

at  tbe  same  time  preparing  to  defend  as  they  rushed  to  the  inn,  whence  tba 

himself;  but  the  furious  Hamilton  blind  girl's  shrieks  were  still  beaid 

bad  closed  with  him  ere  tbe  words  ecbotni^ 

bad  well  passed  bis  lips-^me  fierce  Hamilton  never  slackeoed  bis  paes 
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till  he  had  laid  ten  miles  between  mysterione  escape  of  the  criminal 
him  and  Inverary.  In  those  days  the  seemed  altogether  unaccountable, 
course  of  justice  was  as  stem  as  it  The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  was 
was  summary ;  and  he  felt  well  as-  at  his  castle  on  the  fatal  night,  left 
sured  that  the  present  Marquis  of  no  stone  unturned  in  his  efforts  to 
Argyle,  the  younger  brother  of  his  discover  the  peroetrator  of  the  deed ; 
rival,  would  never  rest  till  he  had  being  stimulated  to  unusual  activity 
found  out  the  murderer  of  his  re-  in  the  search,  by  the  strong  suspicion 
tainer,  especially  when  he  heard  from  he  entertained  that  the  assassm  was 
Elspeth  the  circumstances  of  his  death;  in  some  wa^  connected  with  the  fa- 
and  if  he  succeeded  in  his  search,  the  mily  of  his  roes,  the  Hamilton&  This 
services  of  the  ^  maiden"  would  right  he  gathered  from  the  conversation  be- 
speedily  be  called  into  action  for  tween  the  murderer  and  his  victim ; 
Eenelm  himself.  wliich  Elspeth  detailed  word  for  word. 
When  at  last  he  ventured,  under  but  it  afforded  no  clue  whatever  to 
cover  of  a  dark  fir  wood,  to  stop  his  the  actual  individual,  and  Kenelm 
furious  course,  he  be^n  to  consider  himself  was  never  suspected, 
the  best  means  of  avoiding  discovery,  After  a  few  weeks  of  useless  inves- 
with  no  small  anxiety  as  to  the  issue,  tigation  the  search  was  given  up ;  but 
His  best  hope  was  m  the  fact,  that  the  details  of  the  murder  were  care- 
none  had  been  present  during  the  fully  recorded  b^  the  court  of  justice, 
murder  but  the  blind  girl,  who  could  and  the  Lord  of  Ar^le  declared  that 
not  identify  him;  and  that  not  a  sin-  if  ever  in  his  lifetime  the  assassin 
gle  inhabitant  of  Inverary  had  seen  were  discovered,  he  would  brins  him 
him,  except  her  dead  father  himself,  to  the  scaffold,  be  the  intervu  ever 
He  was  now  not  very  far  from  the  so  long.  Elspeth  found  a  home  in  the 
house  of  his  kinsman,  where  he  origi-  Marquis's  household,  after  the  good 
nally  intended  to  have  passed  tne  old  fashion  of  these  times,  which  re- 
night  The  time  he  haa  spent  so  co^sed  a  claim  on  the  part  of  all  the 
fatally  in  the  inn  at  Inveraiy  had  not  helpless  and  afflicted  of  the  clan  to 
extended  beyond  an  hour,  and  the  find  a  refuge  with  the  family  of  their 
rapid  pace  at  which  he  had  traversed  chief,  and  Eenelm  had,  to  all  ap- 
the  last  ten  miles  had  fully  brought  pearance,  escaped  with  perfect  im- 
him  to  the  time  when  he  would,  ac-  punity. 

cording  to  his  ordinaiv  st^le  of  tra-  Yet  he,  gay  and  reckless  as  he 

veiling,   have  reachea  his  destina-  seemed,  was  secretly  haunted  by  one 

tion.  He  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  dark  foreboding,  which  never  left  him 

thither  at  once,  as  if  he  were  only  ar-  night  or  day.    Campbell  was  not  the 

riving  firom  the  village  where  he  had  first  man  he  had  slain  in  the  course  of 

left  his  servants,  and  to  trust  that  no  his  stormv  career  ;  but  he  was  the 

one  would  ever  suspect  him  of  having  first  he  had  murdered:  the  first  whose 

made  his  unfortunate  detour  into  the  life  he  had  taken  otnerwise  than  in 

domain  of  his  enemy.   This  plan  sue-  honourable  warfare  ;  and  already  the 

ceeded  perfectlv ;  he  was  expected  by  unfailing  retribution  of  actual  crime 

bis  cousm ;  and  next  morning  his  ser-  had  commenced  in  the  deep  secret  of 

vant  joined  him,  having  left  nis  com-  his  heart.   Wherever  he  went,  alone 

rade  doing  well ;  so  that  no  doubt  or  in  crowds,  from  the  hour  when  the 

was  for  a  moment  entertained  that  low    solemn  warning  of  the  blind 

he  had  ever  deviated  from  the  road  cirl  came  to  him  him  as  he  stood  with 

he  had  been  expected  to  take,  and  he  nis  feet  dabbling  in  the  blood  of  her 

had  once  more  started  for  Edinburgh  father.    He  heard  that  voice  ringing 

before  the  news  of  the  murder  had  in  his  ear,  and  telling  him  that  ven- 

spread  beyond  Inveraiy.    Neverthe-  geance  would  surely  find  him  yet, 

less,  when  the  fact  did  become  known,  and  the  sleepless  justice  of  the  In- 

it  created  a  great  sensation,  chiefly  visible  track  him  out  when  least  he 

owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  looked  for  it.    Not  even  the  ioy-bells, 

of  the  case — ^a  murder  committed  by  on  his  wedding  morning,  could  drown 

an  unlmown  assassin  in  presence  of  that  ominous  whisper  m  his  souL  nor 

one  sole  witness,  and  that  one  de-  the  sweet  tones  of  the  gentle  Lady 

prived  of  the  power  of  seeing  the  Ellen,  while  she  murmured  her  bridal 

murderer,  was,  even  in  those  davs  of  vows.     Still  was  it  sounding  there, 

bloodshed,  a  striking  event,  and  the  when  the  feeble  cry  of  his  fiist-lxnii 
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epoke  of  new  ties  tomake  life  sweet ;  of  Aigyle's  town  residenoe,  a  tall  hag- 
and,  later  still,  he  heard  it  through  gard-iooking  woman  was  standing — 
the  firing  of  the  salutes  that  greeted  ner  arms  were  outstretched  towards 
him  as  ambassador  on  a  forei^  shore.  Hamilton,  and  her  eyes,  whose  glassy 
Years  passed  on.  most  of  which  were  vacancy  showed  that  they  were  sight- 
spent  at  one  of  tne  continental  courts;  less,  seemed  to  fflare  upon  him  with  a 
and  when,  at  last,  he  returned,  with  horrible  triumph  as  sne  shrieked  out 
his  wife  and  family  to  Edinburgh,  the  in  tones  that  were  heard  fsir  and  near 
murder  of  the  innkeeper  haa  not  — '* Seize  him!  seixe  that  man  who- 
been  thought  of  by  any  one  for  a  long  erer  he  may  be — he  is  the  murderer 
timeiMist  of  mv  father,  I  know  him  by  his 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  his  ar-  Toice. '    Many  of  Argyle's  retainers 

lival  in  the  Scottish  capital,  Hamilton  were  amongst  the   crowd,  and  the 

was  walking  along  the  most  fashion-  Marquis  himself  had  been  drawn  to^ 

able  part  of  the  old  town,  where  the  the  window  by  the  noise  of  the  auar- 

kouses  of  the  nobility  were  chiefly  to  reL    AU  knew  Elspeth  Campbell  the 

be  found,  when  his  attention  was  at-  blind  woman,  and  remembered  her 

tracted  by  a  fray,  which  was  going  on  father's  mysterious  murde]>-*a]l  could 

in  the  streets  between  two  young  testify  to  the  acuteness  of  her  sense, 

men.  Such  a  sight  was  by  no  means  un-  of  bearing^  and  to  the  repeated  ex- 

oommon  in  those  days ;  but  the  fury  pression  of  her  longing  desire  that  she 

of  the  lads  was  so  great  that  it  was  mifht  hear  the  voice  of  the  assassin 

evident  some  serious  mischief  would  so  long  sought  in  vain,  for  she  remem- 

ensue  if  they  were  not  separated,  bered  the  full  rich  tones  that  had 

Hamilton,  whose  rank  in  the  city  en-  called  on  her  father  to  unsay  his 

titled  him  to  interfere,  at  once  rushed  words  one  instant  ere  he  feU  a  corpse, 

in  between  them,  calling  to  them  in  and  she  felt  certain  she  should  know 

a  loud  voice  to  desist  immediately  themagainif  she  could  but  once  hear 

from  further  quarrelling,  and  with  a  the  murderer  speak;  and  now,  after 

firm  grasp  of  his  strong  nands  on  the  the  lapse  of  all  these  years,  the  weU- 

shoulder  of  each  he  sent  them  reeling  known  voice  bad  struck  her  ear,  and 

to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  aflsin  and  again  she  screamed  out — 

The  a&ir  had  collected  a  oonsi-  ''Seize  him !  seize  him !  I  know  he  is 

derable     crowd,     and     HamDton's  my  father's  murderer."    In  another 

rank  and  position  were  well  known  moment  Aigyle  was  confronting  Ha- 

amongst  them,  so  that  they  all  made  milton,  too  thankful  to  have  such  a 

way  for  him  as  he  turned  to  resume  charge  established  against  his  ancient 

his  walk.  One  moment  he  stood  there  enemv.    The  people  crowded  round, 

in  all  his  proud  prosperity,  receiving  and  if  anv  had  oeen  disposed  to  doubt 

the  homage  ofthe  people  as  his  right,  the  blind  woman's  recosnition,  Ha- 

and  scarce  bending  his  lofty  head  in  milton's  own  awe-struck  conscience 

aclmowledgment  of  it— the  sunshine  set  a  seal  upon  its  truth,  for  he  at- 

of  a  bright  summer  sky  streaming  tempted  no  defence,  but  kept  his  ap- 

down  upon  his  noble  and  oommand-  palled  look  still  fixed  upon  the  blind 

inf;  form  seemed  but  to  typify  the  woman's  ghastly  fruse,  he  let  his  hiuids 

brilliancy  of  his  wordly  prospects,  fell  at  his  side  and  exclaimed — ^  It  iv 

One  moment  he  stood  thus,  and  the  the  hand  of  God,  and  I  am  lost" 

next,  the  vengeance  that  had  so  long  He  spoke  truly;  he  was  lost  indeed, 

tracked  his  steps  unseen  laid  hold  Argyle  speedily  Drought  him  to  jus- 

upon  him  with  a  deadly  grasp,  and  tice.    The  blind  woman's  evidence 

the  sun  of  Hamilton's  career  sunk  was  unquestionable,  nor  did  he  at- 

down  to  set  in  blood.    A  shriek,  so  tempt  to  controvert  it ;  it  was  as  if 

thrillinff  and  intense  that  it  seemed  to  the  very  blood  of  the  murdered  man 

pierce  nis  veiy  heart,  suddenly  rung  had  risen  up  to  ciy  for  vengeance ;  and 

through  the  air,  and  all  eyes,  as  well  as  all  men  deemed  it  a  righteous  sen- 

his  own,  were  turned  to  the  spot  from  tenoe  which  doomed  him  to  tiie  sc»f- 

whence  it  appeared  to  have  arisen —  fold. 

and  there  a  sight  presented   itself  Not  many  days  after  that  bright 

which  caused  the  stately  Hamilton  to  morning  when  he  stood,  as  it  seemed, 

S-ow  pale  and  tremble  like  a  child,  cm  the  pinnacle  of  fortune  with  admir- 

n  the  highest  step  of  the  stone  stair  in£  crowds  around  hiuL  he  found  him- 

whichled  to  the  door  of  the  Mafquis  a^  again  the  centre  of  a  la^  aasem- 
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Uage,  the  object  of  interest  to  all.  father.    He  laid  hie  hand  on  hen : — 

The  deadly  maiden  had  been  prepared  '^Elspeth,  jou  are  avenged,''  he  said ; 

to  reoeive  another  victim,  and  at  her  ''I  am  about  to  die.    Kow,  let  yonr 

feet  the  noble  Lady  Ellen  Hamilton  hatred  pass  away,  and  pray  for  me." 

sat  weeping  bitterest  tears,  as  she  saw  '^  I  will,"  she  answereo,  and  tears  fell 

the  lover  m  her  yonth,  the  husband  from  her  sightless  eyes  as  he  passed 

of  her  riper  years,  led  up  to  die.  on  to  suffer. 

They  let  him  pause  one  instant  to  In  another  instant  the  maiden  had 

take  leave  of  her.    ^My  Ellen,  do  not  done  her  work,  and  the  last  of  her 

weep,"  he  said,  "this  is  but  the  work  victims  lay  slaughtered  in  her  terrible 

of  God's  unsleeping  Justice.    I  ever  embrace. 

knew  that  I  must  die  for  that  rash  The  instrument  of  death  thus  strange- 
deed.  The  blind  woman's  voice  has  ly  named  was  never  used  again.  It 
haunted  me  through  all  these  veara,  was  superseded  by  the  more  modem 
as  it  seems  mine  nas  bauntea  her.  fashion  of  executing;  criminals,  and  it 
She  told  me  vengeance  would  over-  may  now  be  seen  m  the  Museum  of 
take  me,  and  itiscom^^meiciful  it  is  the  Societv  of  Antiquaries  in  Edin- 
that  it  meets  me  on  the  scaffold  and  bur^h,  with  the  dark  stains  yet  cor- 
not  in  the  fires  of  helJL"  He  kissed  rodms  on  the  fatal  knife,  which  were 
her  pale  lips  and  passed  on.  left  there  bv  the  blood  of  him  who 

Still  nearer  to  the  fatal  maiden  in  rery  deed  and  truth  was  brought 

stood  the  blind  woman,  who  had  mur-  to  justice  bv  the  signal  retribution  we 

dered  him  as  surely  as  he  killed  her  have  recorded* 


TSB  BSITI8H  INSTITUTIOir. 

Fob  manv  years  the  British  Institu-  an  exhibition  where  a  youns  artist 

tion  was  looked  upon  as  an  e](hibi-  oould  reasonably  anticipate  fair  recog- 

lion  of  works  of  art,  which,  although  nition,  it  would  be  at  the  British  In- 

of  relatively  small  dimensions,  was  stitution.    Here  it  would  be  thought 

only  second  to  that  of  the  Royal  good    pictures   would   obtain   good 

Academy  in  interest,  and,  in  some  places,  and  that,  at  the  veiy  least, 

degree   not   much    inferior  in   the  there  would  be  no  flagrant  departures 

quality  of  the  productions  it  an-  from  good  taste;   we  should  have 

nually    contained.     Great  interest,  here  some  amount  of  tolerable  execu- 

moreover,  was  attached  to  its  opening  tive  skill  demanded  bv  the  highly 

on  account  of  that  being  the  first  event  educated  amateurs   wno   form    its 

of  the  kind  in  the  ^ear  j  the  appear-  council 

ance  of  the  sentries  m  Pall  Hall,  The  result  however  is,  we  deeply 
pacing  the  front  of  the  Exhibition,  regret  to  say,  lamentablj^e  reverse 
was  dways  supposed  to  be  in  some  of  this.  No  competent  mtic  or  judge 
sort  the  opening  of  the  Annual  Art  will  deny^  that,  for  some  years  past, 
Ball,  and  its  private  view  was  a  this  exhibition  has  declined  in  in- 
kind  of  field  day  when  many  fine  pic-  terest)  in  the  intelligence  displayed 
tnres  would  be  seen.  Moreover,  the  bv  its  artist-contributors,  and  in  the 
BritLsh  Institution,  from  the  x>eculiar  class  of  works  put  before  the  public 
earcumstances  of  its  origin  and  con-  At  least  it  wUl  be  said  the  most  tan- 
stitutioii,  being  considered  under  the  gible  sign  of  prosperity  and  good  ma- 
management  of  an  independent  body  nagement  is  observed  in  the  excellent 
of  gentlemen  unconnected  with  art  names  to  be  found  in  its  catalogue. 
except  as  patrons,  and,  therefore,  not  Probably  for  a  coarse  t€»t  no  better 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  actions  could  be  foimd  than  thifr— the  number 
of  ctiques  or  familv  intrigues,  was  of  good  names  on  the  list  of  contri- 
expected  to  be  free  nrom  many  of  the  butors.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  men 
besetting  sins  popularly  attributed  to  of  recognised  rank  in  art,  whose 
other  public  galleries.  merits  few  will  dispute,  and  see  what 

Unaer   these   circumstances,  the  is  the  result 
reader  will  sav  that  much  might  be        Time  was  when  the   catalogue 

looked  for,  and  that,  if  there  oould  be  showed    the    names   of    MadiBe, 
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Leslie,  Egg,  Frith,  Poole,  Landseer,  culars  of  this  sul^^ect,  ptdfacisg  them 
and  others,  men  of  unquestionable  with  assurances  that  we  rather  choose 
standing.  What  is  the  case  now  f  for  comment  such  pictures,  which, 
Of  all  these  names  for  the  last  three  with  few  exceptions,  do  display  a 
years  we  find  only  Sir  Edwin  Land-  small  amount  of  intelligence  or  exe- 
seer  and  Mr.  Frith  each  represented  by  cutive  power  on  the  part  of  the  artists, 
two  of  their  smallest  ana  most  unim-  and  that  the  vast  m^oriiy  passed  over 
portant  works.  Also,  of  the  great  in  silence  are  too  inane  to  admit  of 
oand  of  young  men  whose  efforts  even  the  slightest  notice.  If  what 
have  so  altered  the  course  of  art  in  a  we  have  said  before  respecting  the 
few  years,  not  a  single  name  of  anv  want  of  good  names  in  the  catfQogue 
value  —  if  we  except  Mr.  Joseph  be  not  significant  enough  the  details 
Clark — ^has  ever  placed  a  picture  on  cannot  but  prove  our  assertions,  and 
these  walls,  or — what  comes  to  the  may  point  out  how  loudly  this  state 
same  thing,  as  far  as  the  public  is  of  things  reNq[uires  alteration.  To  those 
concerned — have  had  them  placed  interee^  in  the  British  Institution, 
there  by  the  directors.  These  things  and  who  sanction  it  with  their  names, 
are  sturdy  and  irrefragable  facts,  and .  we  wish  more  particularly  to  appeal, 
they  do,  indeed,  point  out  a  sad  mis-  for  thev  alone,  as  it  is  at  present  con- 
use  of  the  great  influence  which  stituted,  can  applv  the  remedy, 
should  accrue  to  an  institution  so  We  will  vary  this  painful  part  of 
constituted  as  the  "British  Insti-  our  theme  by  introducing  to  the 
tution  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  reader  the  few  good  works  which 
in  the  United  Kingdom."  shine  amonest  the  rest  with  extra- 

When  we  sum  up  the  contents  of  ordinary  light  A  recent  article  in 
the  present  display  by  asserting  that,  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
with  few — very  few  indeed — excep-  summed  up  the  produdions  of  the 
tions,  it  contains  absolutely  nothing  past  year,  and  felicitated  the  public 
but  examples  of  the  most  wretched  upon  the  imusual  signs  of  excellence 
imbecility,  heartless  absence  of  feel-  and  intelligence  that  had  been  dis- 
ing  for  the  true  ends  of  noble  art,  and  cemible  in  art  during  that  period, 
the  most  lamentable  ignorance  on  We  should  have  added  the  name  of 
mere  executive  points; — when  we  W.  Maw  i^ley  to  the  list  of  pro- 
thus  sum  it  up,  we  say^  the  reader  sressins  artists  if  we  had  then  seen 
will  join  us  in  regretting  that  so  his  little  work  at  the  British  Institu- 
much  positive  injury  has  been  in-  tion,  318,  "Omnibus  Life  in  London." 
flicted  on  that  art  which  the  institu-  This  painter  has  been  hitherto  known 
tion  was  intended  to  foster — inflicted,  to  critics  and  by  them  opprobriated, 
of  course,  in  an  equal  degree  to  that  to  coin  a  word,  tor  his  feeble  render- 
in  which  base  and  false  art  has  been  ings  of  Tennyson,  of  which  a  notable 
encouraged.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  example  appeared  here  lastyear  in  the 
say  this,  but  let  us  be  heard  in  proof,  shape  of  the  most  weak  of  versions 
The  great  mass  of  pictures  on  these  of  "The  Lady  of  Shalott" — a  work  of 
walls  are  of  that  long  ago,  we  had  which,  under  the  present  circum- 
hoped,  exploded  class  of  half-len^h  stances,  the  less  said  the  better ;  let 
figures  of  women,  variously  desig-  it  suffice  that  the  painter  was  evi- 
nated  "  Reflection,"  "  Disappoint-  dently  incompetent  to  translate  into 
ment,"  &c.,  executed  without  the  colour  or  design  a  theme  which  the 
slightest  feeling  for  art  or  its  require-  Laureate  rendered  so  pathetic  and 
ments,  or  for  nature  herself  (if  these  profound,  and  treated  with  such  won- 
be  not  the  same  thing).  Scores  of  derful  command  of  picturesque  words, 
such  are  here.  These,  with  an  From  the  lost  Lady  of  Shalott  break- 
enormous  number  of  baa  landscapes  ing  the  web  and  purpose  of  her  life 
of  the  most  meretricious  sort,  and  the  to  the  interior  of  a  London  omnibus 
lowest  and  most  commonplace  ex-  was  a  long  step,  but  the  work  before 
amples  of  genre^  constitute  the  main  us  shows  it  was  a  bold  step  in  the 
body  of  the  productions  put  forward  right  direction, 
as  the  works  of  British  artists.  To  "  Omnibus  life  in  London"  shows 
a  foreigner  such  a  gathering  must  be  one  of  those  convenient  vehicles  stop- 
astonishing,  ped  to  receive  a  new  passenger.    We 

In  the  course  of  the  following  re-  look  down  from  the  upper  end  to- 

marks  we  shall  enter  into  the  parti-  wards  the  door:— seated  on  the  right 
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thereof  is  a  beautiful  apparition  of  a  and  thirty  years  of  age,  having  on  her 
young  girl  some  seventeen  years  old,  lap  a  fine  sturdy,  self-willed  looking 
who  has  attracted  the  attention  of  her  youuK  urchin,  who  is  much  discom- 
companions  by  her  extreme  delicacy  posed  with  tne  confinement  of  the 
and  beauty  of  feature,  prettily  and  carriage,  and  struggles  witii  his  fate 
lightly  dressed  in  the  neatest  and  most  in  an  awkward  way,  shouldering  from 
modest  of  fashions,  there  she  sits  quite  her  grasp  with  the  best  of  wills.  For 
abashed  by  the  evident  admiration  executive  quality  of  nainting  this  face 
given  to  her.  Her  vu-<i-vis  is  a  youth,  and  figure  please  us  best  of  any  part 
ayoung  swell*' of  the  bank  clerk  order,  of  the  picture,  being  more  sohd  and 
that  is  to  say,  a  little  in  extremes  in  simply  true  than  any  of  the  others, 
costume,  but  obviously  one  of  the  Nearest  of  all  on  that  side  comes  his 
most  innocent  of  characters;  his  eyes  neatly  dressed  sister,  a  little  girl  gar- 
round  themselves  into  globes  of  ad-  mented  in  all  finery  of  crochet,  patent- 
miration,  and  his  whole  soul  is  evi-  leather  shoes^  silks,  broad  hat,  eta 
dently  absorbed  in  the  charming  sylph  Her  faca  which  has  evidently  been 
before  him;  there  is  something  quite  painted  u*om  nature  with  great  care, 
amusing  in  his  total  abstraction,  even  is  in  the  shade,  and  a  line  of  strong 
his  own  splendidly  robed  person  gets  light  running  down  its  contour  marl^ 
not  a  glance  from  him.  At  his  shoul-  that  out  distinctly  and  sharply.  The 
der,  and  nearer  to  us,  sits  a  widow  of  conductor,  a  red-headed,  somewhat 
some  thirty-five,  whose  expression  as  emaciated  individual,  stares  in  over 
she  studies  the  face  of  the  girl  with  the  head  of  the  lady  entering,  to 
condescending  approval,  and  the  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  attraction, 
slightest  of  oashes  of  commiseration  The  sides  of  the  vehicle  are  placarded 
for  her  being  '*  r^dly  very  pretty,"  is  with  advertisements,  the  famous  pair 
most  capitafiy  told.  On  tne  same  side  of  trousers  marked  seventeen  shillmgs 
come  a  farmer-looking  man,  a  trades-  and  sixpence,  which  after  stan<ting 
man — not  quite  so  overcome  as  his  upright  bodiless  for  so  long  have  at 
companions,  and  nearer  to  us  still,  last  sat  down  on  an  imaginary  chair 
quite  in  front  of  the  picture,  sits  a  to  display  their  miractuous  fitting 
corpulent  woman,  with  an  extensive  auality:  also  the  ''South  African 
charge  of  bandboxes  and  bundles,  the  Sherry'^  is  vigorously  puffed  by  a 
removal  of  which  to  accommodate  the  poster  representing  four  dyspeptic 
new-comer,  seems  rather  to  annoy  her,  and  stomach-writhed  men  seated 
her  fingers  peering  through  her  gloves,  round  a  barrel,  tasting  a  yellowish 
and  shabby  attire,  import  the  under-  fluid,  which  their  looks  by  no  means 
servant  out  of  place,  as  does  a  some-  certify  to  be  less  than  the  vilest 
what  coarse  though  good-hearted  face,  vinegar. 

The  new-comer  nerselfj  whose  step  The  execution  of  this  picture  is 

hesitates  at  the  door  while  she  lowers  sustained  throughout  with  tne  utmost 

her  parasol  in  the  act.  illustrates  the  care  and  the  highest  degree  of  finish: 

artist's  discernment  or  character.  She  the  character  is,  as  we  have  shown, 

is  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty-  of  the  greatest  conceivable  variety, 

five,  tolerably  good-looking.    She  has  and  displays  much  power  of  humour, 

made  up  her  mind  to  create  a  slight  The  faults  of  the  work  are  a  certain 

sensation  on  entering;  her  dress,  with  hardness  and  metallic  look  that  goes 

its  indications  of  love  of  demure  fineiT,  through  the  whole,  carrying  with  it 

marks  her  opinion  of  herself  su£q-  a  want  of  atmosphere  and  relief:  but 

ciently^  if  the  expression  of  surprise  for  the  drawing,  indeed,  it  would  be 

and  famt  shade  of  jealousrjr  that  ap-  difficult  to  say  whether  some  of  the 

pears  in  her  face  at  sight  of  her  pretty  figures  were  nearer  or  further  off  than 

predecessor,  who  already  forms  a  cy-  the  others.    The  widow's  face,  tooj  ia 

noeure  with  which  she  is  consdoua  ^uite  out  of  drawing,  a  fault  which 

she  cannot  contend,  were  not  enough,  in  some  maimer  mars  its  expression. 

This  is  a  subtle  little  bit  of  character  These  are  faults  which  with  more 

cleverly  worked  out  practice  the  artist  will  be  soon  able 

Opposite  to  the  enamoured  youth,  to  overcome:  that  done  we  shall  hail 

and  at  the  elbow  of  the  pretty  sylph  him  as  a  remarkable  |)ainter,  and  a 

sit  two  or  three  staid  personages,  great  credit  to  the  British  school 

the  most  important  of  whom  is  a  Mr  J.  Gilbert  has  a  laige  picture 

married  woman  of  between  twenty  of  Falstaff  Reviewing  his  Bagged  Be» 
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giment,  painted  in  his  usual  vigorous  the  jewels  worn  by  the  personages, 
maimer,  which  if  rather  coarse  and  their  anns,  the  standards  borne  bv^ 
crud^  is  nevertheless  powerfully  va-  the  soldiery^  the  column/^  the  obelisK 
ried  in  character.  Its  general  effect  and  fie^ade  of  a  temple  m  the  back- 
is  rather  hot  and  gloomy.  A  curious  ground,  are  aU  studied  with  much 
picture  by  K  Hopley,  453,  ''The  Birth  accuracy,  and  apparently  truly  repro- 
of a  Pyramid,  an  attempt  to  realize  duoed  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view; 
an  ISgyptian  Tradition,*'  nas,  at  leas^  the  very  flowers  strewn  about  are  in 
the  merit  of  total  originality  of  sub-  keeping  With  the  locally  in  Eoypt: 
ject;  and  if  it  were  executed  with  the  whole  picture,  nevertheless,  shows 
ffreat^  conscientiousness,  would  merit  execrable  faults  of  drawing,  a  vulgar 
nigher  praise  than  we  can  accord  to  taste  for  oolotir,  ignorance  or  disreg^Eud 
the  humorous  character  evinced  in  its  of  light  and  shade,  and  utter  neglect 
treatment  Thestoiyis,  tbatadaujgh<  ofaUthosehi^ermialitiee  of  painting 
ter  of  Nef-Chofo,  an  ^Kjrptian  king,  which  entitle  it  to  oe  called  a  fine  art 
bad  such  a  multitude  m  lovers  thid;  "'  Never  too  late  to  mend,"  by  G. 
when  she  summoned  them  before  her  Holme&  378,  is  a  creditable  little 
to  bring  each  a  sculptured  stone  as  work,  snowing  an  old  Woman  mend- 
tribute  to  her  beauty  and  testimony  of  ing  a  terribly  worn  pair  of  stookiqgi, 
their  hopes,  these  stones  were  found  the  holes  in  which  B^pg/el  her  souL 
numerous  enough  to  buildahugepyrn-  Mr.  Ansdell  has  two  pictures;  50^ 
mid.  There  they  pass  in  a  motley  pro-  "Dos  Amigos,"  a  rencontre  of  two 
cession,  the  most  prominent  a  wizened  Spanish  peasants  on  the  road,  an  old 
old  mummyofa  man,  standilig  kissing  man,  and  a  young  one  who  Dears  a 
his  lean  hand  to  the  lady,  and  borne  woman  behind  him  on  his  horse;  the 
forward  on  a  sort  of  table  of  richly-  worst  portion  of  the  picture  is  the 
sculptured  stone,  having  four  leipB  of  haunches  of  the  horse.  Which  are  so 
gold;  his  means  of  inrogress  are  tnree  totally  devoid  df  modelliiu;  and  form 
negro  slaves  who  crawl  beneath  the  as  to  siugest  the  idea  of  a  urae  india- 
table,  and  are  led  by  a  grimacing  rubber  bottle  stuck  (m  two  wewer% 
dwarf,  dressed  in  the  most  Bizarre  (»  the  latter  beinff  the  animal's  legs, 
costumes.  Next  to  the  old  noble  There  is  some  feeling  for  character 
comes  a  young  admirer,  crouching  and  colour  in  this  wo».  Feeling  for 
down  and  clasping  his  hands  to  his  colour  there  cannot  be  said  to  exist 
breast  with  an  expresaon  of  ecstatic  in  the  artist's  other  work,  347,  ''Isla 
adoration.  His  follower  is  a  more  com-  Mayor,  on  the  Guadalquiver,"  a  large 
posed  lover  of  himself,  who  stalks  picture,  showing  the  banks  of  a  river, 
along  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fa-  with  cattle  oomin|;  down  to  drink: 
shion,  with  knotted  beard,  winged  these  animals  are  drawn  and  painted 
head-dress,  hiffhly-tinted  robes,  and  with  breadth  and  vigour  and  consider^ 
gorgeous  jeweUery:  true  to  his  cha-  able  diversity  of  design;  the  colour  of 
racter  of  vanity,  he  bears  not  a  stone  the  whole  kuidscape  portion  is  colder 
of  lar]^e  size,  but  a  priceless  block  of  and  more  dull  than  we  ever  saw  on 
comehan  hardly  the  size  of  a  fist,  but  the  banks  oS.  an  English  river :  the 
so  costhr  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  he  atmospheric  effect  of  distance  is  weQ 
thusofferedthei^ueofapyramidina  rendered.  Another  animal  picture 
handful; thistreasurehecomplaoently  merits  wanner  praise,  120,  "Par- 
contemplates.  His  successor  is  an  tridges,"  by  J.  Wotf :  some  bird% 
Egyptian  warrior,  who,  however,  has  whose  plumage  is  perfect  in  texture 
been  assanlted  by  a  jealous  Nubian  and  colour,  and  whose  ipmping  and 
rival,  his  gift  of  granite  taken  firom  e^iression,  so  to  i^^eak.  is  rea%  ad- 
him  and  about  to  be  employed  to  nurable  for  design;  tney  are  in  % 
knock  out  the  brains  of  the  owner,  turnip  field,  the  large  leaves  of  the 
The  rest  of  the  picture  consists  of  lo-  plant  overshadow  them.  These  laieA 
vers  of  various  descriptions,  attend-  are  rather  carelessly  and  weaklj 
ants,  guards,  etc.  The  princess  her-  taintedl  A  eareful  little  landscape  » 
self  stands  up  before  them  all,  receiv-  No.  87,  bv  H<  Bowler:  a  solitaiy 
ing  a  basket  of  fruit  from  a  female  forest  pond, 
slave,  the  choicest  of  which  she  ap-  **  Where  the  waten  itiU  and  deep, 
pears  to  be  bestowing  on  the  most  Safe  from  roflUng  breeiet  ileep.** 

favoured  of  her  adorers.  The  costumes  There  is  a  sort  of  melancholy  stillnaH 

and  accessories  of  this  picture,  from  over  this  work  that  takes  the  fimcy 
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fgnMj.  No.  48S.  I7  J.  Rayen.  ''The  dispositioii  of  maefies  are  no  more 
wind  changed :  mowing  up  for  rain,*'  tme  than  his  colours;  in  short,  that 
a  sketch  upK>n  an  uplana  common,  these  much  admired  pictures  by  the 
having  a  inill  to  the  front,  beyond  well-known  RA.  are  mere  fictions, 
whose  dark  arms  the  great  masses  of  wrought  out  from  rough  sketches,  ana 
white  cloud  sweep  athwart  the  gloom-  painted  in  the  studio.  Suchascan- 
ing  sky.  The  feeling  for  nature  which  dalous  tale  as  this  is  false,  of  course. 
is  apparent  in  all  this  artist's  works  G.  Stanfield  has  a  view  of ''Richmond 
IB  not  less  than  usual  observable  here ;  from  the  Swale,  Yorkshire."  138,  a 
but  we  have  only  to  lament  that,  with  carefully  painted  and  bright  repre- 
this  feeling,  he  does  not  possess  that  sentation,  although  rather  heavy  in 
lespect  and  love  for  nature  which  colour.  The  best  luidscape  on  the 
would  lead  him  to  work  with  the  ut-  walls  is  by  J.  W.  Oakes,  292,  "Spring- 
most  caze  and  perfect  elaboration  of  day  at  Stoke,  Salop,"  a  bit  of  lowland 
finish  scenery,  fresh  in  newest  sreen;  an 
Mr.  K  W.  Cooke,  A.R.A.,  has  an  ancient  manor-house  stands  in  the 
UKUBually  brilliant  and  clear  stud^  of  mid-distance,  with  its  dark  roo&  and 
the  Venetian  waters,  3,  "  Bragozsi, —  time-worn  front  sleeping  in  the  mistv 
fishing  oraft  <^  the  Qiardini  Publid,**  light  of  a  spring  day ;  a  willow,  with 
two  heavy  smacks,  as  we  should  call  every  leaf  orignt  and  new  with  the 
them,  with  their  richly  painted  and  fresh  season,  occupies  the  foremund. 
goaint  sails  reared  a^^unst  the  sky,  with  some  water  of  a  stream,  Brimful 
tne  which  latter  portion  of  the  pic-  from  recent  rains,  and  rain  in  petu- 
tore  is  hi|[hly  successful  for  aerial  lant  showers  sather  in  the  larsei 
depth.  Still  we  must  protest  aeainst  white  clouds  that  sail  above  in  the 
the  eternal  Venetian  fishing  craft  this  fitful  breeze.  Truljjr  a  delightful  pic- 
painter  puts  before  the  paoli&  The  ture,  the  realism  of  which  we  should 
•till  waters  of  the  lagoons  are  always  reoonmiend  to  the  artist's  companions 
the  same  with  him,  softlv  trembling  on  the  walls.  "Rain  on  the  FaurDay," 
in  riow  ripples^  and  reflecting  the  161,  0.  S.  lidderdale,  shows  a  ^1 
cokmrs  and  the  forms  precisely  m  the  leaning  against  a  casement  watchmg 
same  manner  as  a  hundred  times  be-  the  lowenng  clouds  and  driving  rain 
fore  in  his  picturea.  His  English  with  a  disappointed  expression.  This 
ooast  sulgects  please  us  infimtely  work  is  caretully  painted  throughout, 
better,  why  not,  therefore,  seek  some  although  a  little  hard  and  crude  in 
novel  theme  out  of  the  Adriatic.  Da-  colour.  The  artist  will  improve  with 
vid  Roberts.  &▲.,  is  rather  less  mono-  practio& 

chromatic  tnan  before  in  "Chi^l  in  By  K  Haves,  A.S.H.A.,  are  three 
the  Cathedral  of  St  Mark's,  Venice,"  coast  scenes  of  great  merit  21,  "Clon- 
and  "The  Remains  of  the  Roman  Fo-  tarf  Roads,"  is  an  agreeably  painted 
rum,  Sunset"26,173.  How  the  Roman  little  picture,  showing  a  level  stretch 
Forum  can  nave  stood  such  centuries  of  pale  Uue  sea,  overshadowed  with 
of  weatiier,  such  storms  of  diange,  soft,  haqr,and  dreamy-looking  sky  of 
•oeh  mutations  of  repaired  destruc-  the  peculiar  character  in  which  the 
tion,  and  yet  be  pure  Naples  yellow  artist  so  much  delights,  and  which  is 
and  whitCL  passes  our  knowledge  and,  so  characteristic  of  the  localities  he 
indeed,  belie!  DoesMr.  Roberts  mean  sofrequently  paints.  Inthistwoooast- 
118  to  take  his  word  for  this?  Can  it  ingvesselslieatanchor,  and  their  scarce 
be  possible  for  him  to  assert  that  he  broken  reflections  fall  upon  each  shid- 
sees  no  more  colour  in  a  column  which  low  furrow  of  the  scarcely  heaving 
has  stood  so  many  centuries  than  we  swell  until  they  reach  the  shore  at  our 
see  in  a  piece  of  scene  painting  1  By  feet  The  most  important,  ]ai^^  and, 
his  version,  the  modem  Romans  must  to  oar  judgment,  oest,  of  this  artist* s 
yeUow-waan  their  public  edifices  and  works  is,  however,  224,  "Fresh  Gale, 
ruins  at  least  once  a  month.  If  he  Balkey  Sound,"  showing  a  fish-boat 
tees  more  colour  why  does  he  not  going  out  in  roughish  weather.  Be- 
paint  it :  the  beauty  ^  colour,  as  he  neath  the  craft  a  crestless  wave  rises, 
really  must  know,  consists  in  its  in-  angrilv  and  without  curve  or  hollow, 
tense  varietv.  There  are  people,  whose  but  like  an  unshaped  animal  wallow- 
words  we  should  take  on  other  mat-  ing.  Thecolour  on  this  piece  of  nature 
ten,  who  boldly  assert  that  Mr.  Ro-  is  extremely  good,  its  variety  great;  be- 
beiti'  drawing  of  architecture  and    hind  is  the  coast,  with  a  road  upwarAi 
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from  the  shore,  all  grey  and  soft  again,  horses,  and  probahly  understands  their 

but  BO  from  a  different  cause  to  that  structure  better  than  any  other  sculp- 

of  the  last ;  now  full  of  salt  sea  spray  tor.  His  ''Startled  Horse/* 685,  would 

and  dampness,  then  soft  with  evapo-  be  very  grand  and  impressive  if  on  a 

rated  vapours.    The  third  picture  oy  large  sciue.  but  as  a  statuette  it  loses 

Mr.  Hayes  pleases  us  less  than  either  much  of  the  real  vigour  of  its  design, 

of  these.  A  serpent  rising  from  the  earth  miJses 

By  W.  Haines  is  ''An  Interior  of  the  horse  rear  violently;  the  serpent 
a  Cottage  in  Sussex."  264,  a  nicely  iscertainlymuchtoolar^andbythiB 
painted  interior.  By  J.  Clark,  is  excess  dwarfs  the  horse  still  more. 
^'The  Cottage  Dooi\'^  398.  Mr.  J.  These  few  are  literally  all  the  pio- 
Clark  painted  ''The  Sick  Child"  (R  A  tures  out  of  six  hundred  to  which  we 
'57) ;  and  this  little  work,  although  a  can  conscientiously  awud  any  praise 
little  brown  in  colour,  well  sustains  for  honesty  or  sincerity  of  purposa 
his  promise  to  be  a  fine  domestic  ar-  Of  the  more  flagrant  examples  of  the 
tist.  A  young  labouring  man  stands  opposite  description  let  us  nameafew, 
at  the  door  of  his  house  and  tickles  a  to  support  our  first  assertions.  Two 
baby  with  the  end  of  a  clav-pipne ;  the  pictures,  somewhat  similar  in  style  of 
mother,  who  holds  the  cnild  in  her  treatment  and  subject,  occupy  the 
arms,  looks  delighted  with  the  Bport  places  of  honour  at  each  ena  of  ^e 
and  the  charmmg  innocence  of  its  rooms.  The  first.  No.  1,  "Sardis,"  by 
crowingand  pleasure.  The  finest  part  H.  Johnson,  shows  that  ruined  city 
of  the  subject  is,  however,  the  figure  standing  inagloomy  light  of  declining 
of  an  elder  child,  some  four  years  old,  day,  but  it  is  so  murji^  tind  opaque  in 
who  leans  half  sulkily  against  the  colour,  so  untrue  in  light  and  shade — 
knees  of  his  mother,  and,  as  the  say-  in  short,  so  utterly  wanting  in  reality 
ing  is,  with  "his  nose  out  of  joint'*  at  of  effect,  that  for  all  the  appearance 
the  notice  of  the  junior ;  the  half-pout  of  being  painted  from  nature,  it  might 
of  his  face  is  really  admirably  told.  asweUnavehaditsorigintdinacheer- 
The  fault  of  this  work  is  not  only  the  less  old  woodcut  from  the  "  Penny  Ma- 
dull  brownness  of  its  colour,  but  that  gizine,"  executed  in  the  infancy  of  the 
there  is  a  slight  evidence  of  carelessness  Xylo^phic  art  Much  the  same  mi^ht 
in  not  attending  to  the  relative  propor-  be  said  of  its  pendant, "  The  I'yramids 
tions  of  the  personages ;  the  mother  is  at  Sunrise,"  489,  by  F.  Dillon.  We 
almost  too  young  to  be  the  parent  of  have  heard  that  sunrise  breaks  over 
the  infant,  and  certainly  far  too  much  the  desert  like  a  sea  of  fire,  burning 
80  for  the  dder  diild.  It  is  a  charm-  up  the  night  mists  at  once,  so  that  au 
ing  little  work  nevertheless.  the  horizon  bursts  into  day  in  a  mo- 

By  J.  O'Connor  is  383,  "Mosque  at  ment.  At  any  rate,  we  can  hardly 
Alger"  ()  Algiers),  a  bright  little  re-  conceive  that  in  a  clear  atmosphere 
presentation  of  a  Moslem  street,  with  the  colour  of  every  objectshould  beun- 
a  lofty  tower  rather  than  minaret  varied  brown  and  grey.  We  have  heard 
Btandinff  at  an  ande.  and  the  party-  that  the  Sphinx  is  a  hu^e  and  time- 
coloured  walls  and  snop-fronts  creat-  stained  mass  of  courses  of  stones  that 
ing  an  agreeable  picturesque  effect,  havefaced  the  centuries  stark  and  bare 
Tms  picture,  indeed,  lacks  intensity  it  is  true,  but  full  of  the  tenderest  va- 
of  colour,  not  variety  or  richness,  but  riety  of  colour.  Whatof  that  is  there 
that  vigour  which  is  the  certainreward  here  in  the  ugly,  misshapen,  and  ill- 
of  care  and  elaborate  study  on  the  spot  drawn  heap  that  rears  itself  in  the 
represented.  For  atmospheric  truth  brown  shades,  with  actual  brown  sha- 
it  is  remarkably  good,  the  clearness  dows  in  its  fissures  1  It  is  demonstrable 
and  purity  of  tne  air  being  cleverly  from  the  laws  of  atmospheric  effect, 
sug^eated.  No.  546,  "  Rue  Either,  that  no  brown  shadows  could  possibly 
Algiers,"  by  this  artist,  will  reward  exist  in  such  a  circumstance  as  sunrise 
observation  for  the  same  qualities  al-  over  a  desert  of  yellow-grey  sand.  Can 
though  in  a  less  degree.  Mr.  Dillon  ever  have  seen  the  place  he 

By  Hamilton  McCarthy  is  a  pretty  pleases  to  treat  thus  )    Can  he  really 

statuette  of  "  The  Great  I)uke,    684,  understand  those  laws  of  nature  whose 

showing  him  on  horseback  as  he  rode  operation  it  is  his  duty  as  an  artist  to 

of  later  years,  stooping,  thoughtful^  study  and  represent  to  us?  "TheGra- 

and  yet  observant     Mr.  McCarthy  nite  Sanctuary  at  ELarnac,"  73,  by  the 

has  extraordinflry  power  of  modelling  samei  demonstrates  his  utter  negli* 
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eenoe  of  truth  in  painting,  or  contempt  their  brightest  lights  put  on  with  yel- 

for  the  public  ta8te,.whicn  by  this  time  low  ochre  in  sordid  lumps.    No.  151, 

is  able  to  discern  between  these  con-  "  Richmond,  Yorkshire,    is  equally 

ventional  fictions  and  the  sweetness  appalling ;  yet  these  pictm*es  are  here 

of  nature.  placed  m   prominent    positions,    as 

By  H.  Dawson,  is  461,  "Stone-  thouch  to  claim  the  admiration  of  the 

house  Pool,  Plymouth,"  intended  for  world 

a  sunrise  effect     Now,  the  writer  Let  us  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and 

saw  sunrise  on  this  very  spot  six  close  the   miserable    account   with 

months  ago,  and  then  saw  something  reference  to  a  set  of  heads,  painted  in 

different  from  the  low-toned,  dry,  a  style  that  would  disgrace  the  most 

and  sand-papered  effect  here  given,  wretched  tyro  of  the  poorest  school 

The  long  rays  of  sunlight  shot  over  These  are  no  less  than  five  in  number, 


marble,  with  great  splashes  of  rich  and  "  Peasant  jBoy."  Now.  all  these 
grey  and  white,  lay  m  the  shadow,  heads  are  alike  in  coloiu-,  m  texture 
and  showed  a  thousand  hues  of  the  of  skin,  and  style  of  drawing ;  there 
most  infinite  tenderness  massed  in  is  little  variety  of  expression  in  any ; 
the  general  tint.  The  bright  green  all  have  a  certain  smear  of  brownish 
grass,  relieved  by  the  red  cliffs,  glit-  red  under  the  nostrils :  all  have 
tered  like  turquoise  and  emerald;  black  lines  in  the  eyelicuj  all  have 
the  sea  when  it  came  into  the  famous  red  mouths  of  the  same  tmt ;  all  a 
sound,  was  richest  and  sweetest  blue-  blotch  of  paint,  not  colour,  at  the 
green,  into  whose  depths  you  might  comer  of  the  mouth :  there  is  the 
discern  fathoms  down,  and  every  foot  same  light  glittering  in  a  dab  of 
was  varied  in  hue  as  it  reflected  the  white  on  the  eyeballs.  In  fact,  they 
rliffs,  the  pure  sky,  or  the  dark  trees  are  the  most  utterly  vulgar  things  it 
and  buildings  above.  Reflection  is  is  possible  to  conceive,  fiuse  in  every 
the  law  of  water,  and  therefore  it  respect,  and  ignorant  and  coarse  to 
cannot  but  be  infinitely  varied ;  here  the  last  degree, 
however,  Mr.  Dawson  shows  nothing  Have  we  said  enough  to  give  force 
but  a  flat  mass  of  greyish-blue^  with  to  our  appeal  to  the  managers  of  this 
streaks  of  white  upon  the  surface.  As  Institution,  that  pretends  so  highly, 
for  translucenc^,  none  at  all :  sparkle,  by  reminding  them,  that  the  cause  of 
depth,  and  motion,  equall^r  none.  The  art  education  is  more  ii^'iured  by  plac- 
entirework  is  faint  and  mistv,  scraped  ing  such  things  here,  than  can  be 
out  and  pale.  **Fair  light  Glen,"  25,  remedied  bv  art-teaching  in  years  1 
by  S.  Percy,  member  of  the  Badding-  In  vain  will  the  Government  strive 
ton  school,  is  a  specimen  of  that  most  to  teach  the  people  the  sound  ele- 
coromonplace  style  of  art,  which  ments  of  art,  when  such  things  are 
cocsbythenameof  "Tea-board"  Mr.  put  before  the  upper  classes,  from 
Jutsura's  woolly  landscapes  are  well  whom  so  much  of  tone  in  these  mat- 
known  to  the  world,  and  abominated  ters  must  inevitably  come.  Every 
by  all  who  love  nature.  one,  not  informed  oy  study  of  the 
The  most  shameless  offender  in  subject,  would  suppose  that  the  di- 
this  class  is,  however,  K  J.  Niemann,  rectors  of  such  an  association  as  the 
whose  picture  of  "  The  Swale  at  British  Institution,  would  be  incapa^ 
Richmond,"  307,  will  afford  observers  ble  of  encouraging  bad  painting,  and 
an  opportunity  of  testing  its  truth,  yet  they  have  suffered  to  be  nung 
by  comparison  with  the  before-inen-  such  pictures  here  in  the  second  ex- 
tioned  work,  by  G.  Stanfield.  If  he  hibition  of  works  of  art  in  Britain, 
can  believe  that  this  Plutonic  land-  According  to  their  report  on  the  pro- 
scape,  with  its  bronze  tree-stems,  gress  of  art,  there  was  to  be  founa  no 
its  literally  iron  cliffs  and  leather  better  example  than  a  huge,  wretched, 
grass,  are  any  thing  like  nature,  he  tawdry  court  picture,  of  the  christen- 
may  turn  for  better  information  to  ing  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
the  latter  picture,  which,  despite  its  of  Wales,  by  Sir  GJeorge  Hayter, 
faults,  is  at  least  honest  There  are  painted  some  sixteen  vears  ago,  long 
masses  of  trees,  meant  for  such,  whose  since  forgotten,  and  placed  here — for 
leaves  are  positively  nearly  black )  what  purpose,  Heaven  knows.  Is  it 
yOL.  LIIL— NO.  cccxv,  21 
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an  example  of  good  art ; — can  it  be 
supposed  to  be  a  delicate  compliment 
to  the  Queen  that  this  dreary  ^o- 
duction  comes  to  life  again?  Her 
Majesty  appreciates  and  honours  Ma- 
clise,  lAndse^Mulready,  Leslie,  Mil- 
lais,  Hohnan  Hunt,  and  all  the  sound 
artists  of  the  day,  and  has  encouraged 
highartineveryway.  Surelytheha^- 
ing  committee  cannot  be  so  obtuse 


as  to  intend  such  a  monstrous  piece 
of  llatteiy  as  this  supposition  would 
assert 

Let  us  have  done  with  this  dis- 
tasteful subject :  we  have  "  made  our 
moan,"  as  the  old  ballads  have  it, 
and  trust  to  have  drawn  public  at- 
tention to  the  state  into  whidi  the 
British  Institution  has  fall^;  not 
without  effect,  let  us  hope. 


OEBALD  FITZOBBALD,  "THE  CHEVALIER." 


BT  CUABLES  LEVER. 


C  The  Author  reterwM  tha  BIgki  qf  Tramlaiton.'] 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 


«c 


A  OLBAM  OF  BSAL  UttBT.* 


I  RSMEMBEB  oucc  to  have  seen — I  narrated  in  all  the  careless  freedom  of 
believe  it  was  in  Germany — a  day  re-  friendly  confidence.  Much,  by  far  the 
hearsal  at  a  theatre,  where  the  back  greater  part,  of  the  epistle,  is  filled  up 
of  the  stage  opened  by  a  spacious  by  artistic  discussion  about  pictures 
window  upon  a  beautiful  little  arbour,  and  statues,  with  little  histories  of  the 
in  whose  leafy  recesses  the  bLocklnrds  frauds  and  rogueries  to  which  connois- 
can^ed  away  merrily,  so  as  at  times  seurship  was  exposed ;  there  is  also  a 
almost  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  ac-  sprinklmg  of  scandal,  a  light  and  fiip- 
tors.  The  effect  produced  was  very  pant  sketch  of  Roman  moralitieB, 
singular,  as  the  light  breeze  stirred  whichreally  might  have  been  written 
and  murmured  through  the  pliant  inourownaay;somepa8singallusions 
foliage,  wafting  many  a  pleasant  odour  to  political  events  there  are  also ;  and 
as  it  passed— contrasting  so  markedly  lastly,  there  comes  the  part  which 
with  the  stiff  treesofthescene-painter,  more  peculiarly  concerns  ourselves, 
mute  and  motionless  as  the^  stood ;  After  a  little  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  although  there  was  a  certain  truth-  about  his  own  social  success,  and  tiie 
fulness  in  the  scene,  andalthough  there  cordial  intimacy  with  which  he  was 
was  no  want  of  atnlity  in  the  actors,  admitted  into  tiie  best  houses  of  Rome, 
so  immeasurably  superior  in  vitality  he  says,  "  Atterbury's  letters  of  course 
were  the  two  or  three  "realities'*  pre-  opened  many  a  door  that  would  have 
sent,  that  attention  became  at  length  been  closed  against  me  as  an  English- 
riveted  upon  them,  to  the  utter  ex-  man,  and  gave  me  facilities  rare^  ex- 
clusion of^  the  others.  tended  to  one  of  our  country.  To  this 
If  I  have  recalled  the  circumstance  happy  circumstance  am  I  indebted  for 
now  to  memory,  it  is  to  profit  by  it;  a  scene  which  I  can  never  cease  to 
I  mean,  in  short,  to  admit  one  gleam  remember,  as  one  of  the  strangest  of 
of  such  daylight  upon  our  stage,  not,  my  life.  You  are  aware,  that  thou£^ 
at  the  same  time,  without  misgivings  at  the  great  levees  of  the  cardinus, 
as  to  all  the  peril  of  my  experiment,  large  crowds  of  people  are  assembled, 
since  I  well  remember  the  effect  pro-  many  presenting  themselves  who 
duceduponmyself.  The  ray  of  real  sim-  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
shine  that  I  speak  of,  is  the  fragment  the  host,  that  at  the  smaller  recep- 
of  a  letter  from  Sir  Conway  Seymour  tions  an  exclusiveness  prevails  un- 
to Horace  Walpole,  written  from  known  in  any  other  land  To  such 
Rome,  where  the  writer  had  gone  for  an  excess  has  this  been  carriecL  that 
reasons  of  health,  and  in  which  the  pas-  to  certain  houses,  such  as  the  Al>besi, 
sing  news  and  gossip  of  the  day  are  and  the  Piombino,  few  out  of  tha 
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rank  of  royally  are  ever  invited.  To  the  Quadrangle,  was  returning  to  the 
the  former  or  theee  great  families  great  gallery,  when,  passing '£e  ante- 
it  was  mr  fortune  to  oe  invited  on  cham&r,  I  perceived  that  Cardinal 
last  We(uiesday.  and  although  my  York's  servants  were  all  ranged  there, 
ffout  entered  a  oold  protest  against  dressed  in  their  fine  scarlet  liveries, 
drees  shoes  and  buckles,  I  determined  a  sight  quite  new  to  see.  Nor  was 
to  go.  this  the  less  remarkable,  fVom  the  fact, 

*Ut was notwithout surprise Ifound  that  his  Royal  Highness  is  distin- 
that,  although  there  were  scarcely  guished  for  the  utter  absence  of  all 
above  a  dozen  carriages  in  waiting,  that  denotes  ostentation  or  dii^lay. 
the  great  Abbed  Palace  was  lighted  I  entered  the  great  gallery,  therefore, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  whole  with  something  of  curiosi^  to  know 
oour  being  illuminated  with  the  blaze,  what  this  might  betoken.  The  com- 
I  was  aware  that  etiquette  debarred  pany  was  all  ranged  in  a  great  circle, 
his  Holiness  from  ever  being  present  at  one  part  of  which  a  uttle  group 
at  tiiese  occasions.  And  yet  there  was  gathered,  in  which  I  had  no  dif^ 
was  an  amount  of  preparation  and  culty  in  detecting  the  tJiin,  sickly  face 
splendour  now  displayed  that  might  of  the  Cardinal  York,  looldng  fUlly 
well  have  indicated  such  an  event,  twenty  years  beyond  ms  age,  his  frail 
The  servants'  coats  were,  I  am  tolcL  figure  bent  nearly  double.  I  could 
white;  but  they  were  so  plastered  mark,  besides,  that  presentations  were 
with  gold  that  the  original  colour  was  being  made,  as  different  persons  came 
concealed  As  for  the  magnificence  up,  made  uieir  reverence,  and  were 
of  the  Palace  itself,  I  will  spare  you  detained,  some  more,  some  less,  time 
all  description,  the  more  as  I  know  in  conversatioiL  who  then  retired, 
your  heart  still  yearns  after  that  beau-  backing  out  as  rrom  a  royal  presence, 
tiful  Guerdno  of  the  ''two  angels,"  While  1  stood  thus  in  wonderment, 
and  the  small  Salvator  of  ''St  John,"  Don  Csesare^  the  brother  of  the  Car- 
for  which  the  Duke  of  Strozzi  gave  dinal  Abbezi,  came  up,  and  taking  me 
his  oastle  at  San  Marcello;  neither  by  the  arm,  led  me  forward,  saying — 
will  I  torment  your  curious  soul  by  '"Caro  Natzio,'  so  he  now  calls  me, 
any  allusion  to  those  great  vases  of  'you  must  not  be  the  last  to  make 
Sevres^  with  landscapes  painted  by  your  homage  here.' 
both.  With  more  eauaninuty  will  you  '"And  to  whom  am  I  to  offer  it  V 
hear  of  the  beautifulMarquesa  d'Arco,  asked  I,  eagerly. 
in  her  diamond  stomacher,  and  the  "'To  whom  but  to  him  it  is  best  dua 
Ducheaaa  de  FortL  with  a  coronet  of  To  the  Prince  who  ought  to  be  King.' 
brilliants  that  might  buy  a  province,  "  'I  am  but  a  sorry  expounder  of 
not  to  tell  of  the  Colonna  herself,  riddles,  Don  Csesare,  said  I,  some- 
whose  heavy  traiiL  all  studded  over  what  hurt,  as  you  can  well  imagine, 
with  jewels,  turned  many  an  eye  from  by  a  speecn  so  offensive  to  my  loyal^. 
her  noble  coimtenance  to  gaze  upon  "'There  is  less  question  here,'  re- 
the  floor.  There  were  not  above  forty  plied  he, '  of  partizanship  than  of  the 
guests  assembled  when  I  arrived,  nor  courteous  deference  whicn  eveiy  gen- 
at  any  time  were  there  above  sixty  tleman  un^dgmgly  accords  to  those 
present,  but  all  apparelled  with  a  mag-  of  royal  birth.  Tms  is  the  Prince  of 
nifioenoe  that  shamed  the  undecorat^  Wales,  at  least  till  he  be  called  the 
plainness  of  my  humble  court  suit.  King.  He  is  the  son  of  Charles  Ed- 
After  paying  my  homage  to  his  £mi-  ward,  and  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.' 
nenoe,  I  turned  to  seek  out  those  of  "  Ere  I  had  rallied  from  the  aston- 
my  most  intimate  acquaintance  pre-  ishment  of  this  strange  announcement, 
sent ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that,  from  the  crowd  separated  in  front  of  me! 
some  mysterious  cause,  none  were  dis-  and  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
posed  to  engage  in  conversation— nay,  a  tall  and  sickly-looking  youth,  whose 
tiiey  did  but  converse  in  whispers,  marvellous  resemblance  to  the  Pre- 
ana  with  an  abruptness  that  bespoke  tender  actually  overcame  m&  Nor  was 
expectancy  of  something  to  come.  any  artifice  of  costume  omitted  that 

"  To  while  away  the  time  pleasantly,  could  help  out  the  likene8s,for  he  wore 

I  strolled  throu^n  the  rooms,  all  filled,  a  sash  of  the  Stuart  tartan  over  his 

as  they  were,  with  objects  to  win  at-  suit  of  maroon  velvet,  and  a  curiously 

tention,  and  naving  made  the  tour  of  elaborate  claymore  hung  by  his  side 

21* 
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Mistakmg  me  for  the  Prince  D'Arco,  more  seen ;  and  Hhe  Prince,'  as  he  is 

he  said,  in  the  low,  soft  voice  of  his  styled,  has  taken  her  place,  and  even 

race —  sits  in  the  post  of  honour,  with  the 

"  'How  have  you  left  the  Princess ;  Cardinal  on  nis  left  hand.    Are  they 

or  is  she  at  Rome  1*  '  enough  minded  of  these  things  at 

*'  'This  is  the  Chevalier  de Seymour,  home  ;  or  do  they  laugh  at  danger  so 

may  it  please  your  Hoyal  Highness,  far  off  as  Italy]    For  my  own  ^Mut,  I 

whispered  the  Cardinal  Gualterio,  'a  say  it,  he  is  one  to  give  ht)uble,  and 

gentleman  of  cood  and   honourable  make  of  a  bad  cause  a  serious  case  of 

name,  though  allied  with  a  cause  that  disaffection,  in  so  much  the  more,  that 

itt  not  ours.  men  say  he  is  a  fatalist,  and  believes 

''  'Methinks  all  Englishmen  might  it  will  be  his  destiny  to  sit  as  king  in 

be  friends  of  mine,'  said  the  Prince,  England." 

smiling  sadly;   'at  all  events  they  1  would  fain  make  a  longer  extract 

need  not  be  my  enemies.'    He  held  from  this  letter,  were  I  not  afraid  that 

out  his  hand  as  he  spoke;  and  so  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far  upon 

much  of  dignity  was  there  in  his  air,  my  reader's  indulgence,  by  asking  his 

so  much  of  regal  condescension  in  his  attention  to  what  is  less  a  main  por- 

look,  that  I  knelt  and  kissed  it.  tion  of  my  stor^  than  a  witness  to  its 

"  Amidst  a  low,  murmuring  com-  veracity.  It  said  that  in  the  unpub- 
ment  on  his  princelv  presence,  yet  not  lished  correspondence  of  Sir  Horace 
so  low  but  that  he  himself  could  Mann — a  most  important  contribution 
hear  it,  I  moved  forward  to  give  place  to  the  history  of  the  time,  if  only 
to  the  next  presentation.  And  so  did  given  to  the  world  in  its  entirety — 
the  tide  flow  on  for  above  an  hour,  would  be  found  frequent  allusion  to 
Well  knowing  what  a  doss  men  would  the  Chevalier  de  Fitzj^erald,  and  the 
put  upon  all  this,  I  hastened  home,  views  entertained  in  his  behalf.  With 
and  wrote  it  all  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  all  the  professional  craft  of  diplomacy, 
at  Florence,  assuring  him  that  my  the  acute  envoy  detected  the  various 
loyal  attachment  to  the  house  of  degrees  of  credence  that  were  accord- 
Hanover  was  unbroken,  and  that  his  ed  to  the  youth's  legitimacy ;  and  saw 
Migesty  had  no  more  faithful  subject  how  many  there  were  who  were  satis- 
or  adherent  than  myself.  His  reply  fled  to  take  all  the  benefit  of  his  peeA 
is  now  before  me  as  I  write.  name,  for  the  purposes  of  intngiie, 

"  'We  know  all  about  this  youth,'  without   ever    sincerely   interesting 

says  he.   'Lord  Chatham  has  had  his  themselves  in  his  cause.    In  the  num- 

portrait  taken;  and  if  he  come  to  ber  of  these  adherents,  the  Jesuit 

England  we  shall  take  measures  in  father  did  not  figure.    His  was  a  tru^ 

his  oehalf.  As  to  yoiuisel^  you  are  no  steadfast,  high-hearted  loyalty ;  and 

greater  fool  than  were  the  Duke  of  as  events  seemed  by  their  daily  course 

Beaufort  and   Lord   Westmoreland  to  favour  more  and  more  the  cause  he 

with  the  lad's  father.'  loved,  his  spirit  rose,  his  energies  de- 

"Strange  and  significant  words;  and  veloped  themselves,  and,  instead  of 

in  no  way  denying  the  youth's  birth  the  subdued  priest,  living  the  calm 

and  parentage.  existence  of  the  cloister,  there  ap- 

"  At  all  events,  the  circumstance  peared  on  the  stage  the  bold  and  dax- 

is  curious ;  and  all  Rome  talks  of  it  mg  partizan  of  an  sdmost  desperate 

and  nothing  else,  since  the  Walkin-  cause,  and  the  subtle  politician,  skill- 

shaw,  who  always  took  her  airings  in  ed  in  dl  the  arts  of  diplomacy, 

the  Cardinal  York's  carriage,  and  was  Let  us  turn  to  him,  for  a  brief  space, 

treated  as  of  royal  rank,  is  now  no  once  more. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THS  PBRS  UAWOm'S  MISOITIN0B. 

It  was  late  at  night,  and  all  quiet  and  blotches  of  coloiu:  marked  in  various 

still  in  the  Eternal  City,  as  the  Pere  places,  patches  of  blue  and  deep  red, 

Massoni  sat  in  his  little  study,  deeply  with  outlines  the  most  irre^pilar  ap- 

intent  upon  a  large  map  which  occupied  peared  here  and  there,  leaving  very 

the  whole  table  oefore  him.    Strange  little  of  the  surface  without  some  tint, 
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It  was  a  map  of  Ireland,  on  which  the  for  instance,  I  could  now  see  how  far 

successive  confiscations  were  marked,  the  great  cause  to  which  mv  life  is 

and  the  various  changes  of  proprietor-  devoted  should  be  served  or  thwarted 

ship  indicated  by  dif^rent  colours  ;  a  by  the  enterprise." 

cunous  document,  care^lly  drawn  up,  He  walked  the  room  for  nigh  an 

and  which  had  cost  the  labour  of  some  hour  in  deep  and  silent  meditation, 

years.    Massoni  studied  it  with  such  **I  will  see  her  myself,"  cried  he,  at 

deep  intensity  that  he  had  not  noticed  length.  *' All  her  stage  tricks  and  cun- 

the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  now  nine  will  avail  her  little  with  me;  and 

stood  waiting  to  deliver  a  letter  which  if  she  have  really  higher  powers,  why 

he  held  in  his  hand.    At  last  he  i>er-  should  they  not  be  turned  to  our  use. 

ceived  the  man,  and,  hastily  snatching  When  Satan  piled  evil  upon  evil  to 

the  note,  read  to  himself  the  following  show  his  strength,  St  Francis  made  of 

few  lines :  the  mass  an  altar !    Well,  now,  Gia- 

**  She  will  come  to-morrow,  at  noon,  como,  what  is  it  f  asked  he  suddenly, 

Giveorderstoadmitheratoncetohim;  as  his  servant  entered, 

but  do  not  yourself  be  there."  "He  has  fallen  asleep  at  last,  reve- 

This  was  signed ''D,"  and  carefully  rend  father,"  answered  he,  *'and  is 

folded  and  s^ed.  breathing  softlv  as  a  child.    He  can- 

"That  will  do;  you  need  not  wait,"  not  fail  to  be  oetter  for  this  repose, 

said  the  Pere,  and  again  he  was  alone,  for  it  is  now  five  days  and  nights  since 

For  several  minutes  he  continued  to  he  has  closed  an  eye." 

ponder  over  the  scenes  before  him,  "Never  since  the  night  of  the  re- 

and  then,  throwing  them  on  the  table,  ception  at  Cardinal  Abbezi's." 

exclaimed  aloud:  "And  this  is  the  "  That  wasafatal  experiment,  I  much 

boasted  science  of  medicine !    Here  is  fear,"  muttered  Giacomo. 

the  most  learned  physician  of  aU  Rome  "  it  may  have  been  so.    Who  knows 

— ths  tnuted  of  Fopes  and  Cardinals  —who  ever  did  or  could  know  with 

— confessing  that  there  are  phases  of  certaintv  the  one  true  path  out  of  dif- 

human  malady  to  which,  while  his  ficulty  r 

art  gives  no  clue — a  certain  mysterious  "  When  he  came  back  on  that  nicht," 

agency — a  something  compounded  of  continued  Giacomo,  "he  would  not 

impostoro  and  fanaticism,  can  read  and  suffer  me  to  undress  him,  but  threw 

decipher.    What  an  ignoble  avowal  is  himself  down  on  the  bed,  as  he  was. 

this,  and  what  a  sarcasm  upon  all  in-  saying : '  Leave  me  to  myself;  I  would 

tell&ct  and  its  labours.    And  what  will  be  alone. ' 

be  said  of  me,"  cried  he,  in  a  louder  "  I  offered  to  take  off  his  sword 

voice,  "if  it  be  known  that  I  have  lent  and  the  golden  collar  of  his  order. 

my  credence  to  such  a  doctrine?  that  but  he  bade  me  angrily  to  desist,  and 

I,  the  head  and  leader  of  a  great  asso-  said — 

dation.  should  stoop  to  take  counsel  " '  These  are  all  that  remind  me  of 

from  those,  who,  if  they  be  not  cheats  what  I  am,  and  you  would  rob  me  of 

and  impostors,  must  needs  be  worse !  them.' 

And,  if  worse,  what  then  1"  muttered  "  True  enough ;  the  pageantry  was 

he,  as  he  drew  his  luuid  across  his  brow  a  brief  dream!    And  what  said  he 

as  though  to  clear  away  some  difficult  next  1 ' ' 

and  distressing  thought  "Ay,  what  "  He  talked  wildly  about  his  cruel 
theni  Are  there  really  diabolic  agen-  fortunes,  and  the  raise  friends  who 
cies  at  work  in  these  ministrations  1  had  misguided  him  in  his  youth,  say- 
Are  these  miraculous  revelation^  that  ine — 

we  hear  of  ascribable  to  evil  influences'!  ^* '  These  things  never  came  of  blind 

What  if  it  were  not  trick  and  leger-  chance;  the  destinies  of  princes  are 

demain.    What  if  Satan  had  really  written  in  letters  of  solo,  and  not 

aeized  upon  these  panersofbase  money,  traced  in  the  sands  of  tne  sea.    They 

to  mingle  his  own  coinage  with  theirs?  who  betrayed  my  father  have  misled 

If  every  imposture  be  nis  work,  why  im,^ 

•hoold  he  not  act  through  those  who  "  How  like  his  house,"  exclaimed 

have  contrived  it?    Oh,  if  we  could  the  Fere — "  arrogant  in  the  very  hour 

but  know  what  are  the  truthful  sug-  of  their  destitution." 

gestions  of  inspiration,  and  what  the  "  He  then  went  on  to  rave  about 

crafty  devices  of  an  erring  brain !   If,  the  Scottish  wars,  speaking  of  places 
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and  people  I  had  never  before  heard  *'  And  into  this  state  he  padnaDy 

of.    After  lamenting  the  duplicity  of  lapsed,  singing  snatches  of  peasant 

Spain,  and   dedanng  that   French  songs  to  himself^  and  minding  Soot- 

treacheiy  had  been  tneir  ruin,  'and  tish   rhymes   with  AlfierTs  venes; 

now/  cried  he,  'the  came  is  to  be  sometimes  fancying  himself  in  aU  the 

played  oyer  araiin,  as  tnough  it  were  wild  conflict  of  a  street-fight  in  Paris, 

m  the  dav  of  general  demolition —  and  then  thinking  that  he  was  stroll* 

men  would  struggle  to  restore  a  worn-  ing  along  a  river's  bank  with  some 

out  dynasty  *  one  that  ne  loved.*' 

"  Did  he  speak  thus  r  cried  Mas-  *<Has   he,   then,   loved  T   asked 

soni,  eagerly.  Massoni,  in  a  low,  distinct  voice. 

**Ye&  he  said  the  words  over  and  *'From  chance  words  that   have 

over,  adding—'  I  am  but  the  "  figu-  escaped  him  in  his  wanderings  I  have 

rino^"  to  be  laid  aside  when  the  pro-  gathered  as  much,  though  who  she 

cession  is  over,'  and  he  wept  bitterly,  was  and  whence,  or  what  her  station 

^  The  Stuarts   could  alwavs  find  in  life,  I  cannot  guess." 

comfort  in  tears;  they  coula  draw  "She  will  tell  ns  thi^"  muttered 

upon  their  own  sympathies  unfail-  the  Pere  to  himself  j  ana  then  tum- 

ingly.    What  said  ne  of  me/"  asked  ing  to  Qiacomo,  said— '^  to-morrow, 

he,  with  sudden  eagerness.  at  noon,  that  woman  they  call  the 

Giaoomo  was  silent,  and  folding  his  Egyptian  Princess  is  to  be  here ;  she 

arms  within  his  robe  of  seige,  cast  is  to  come  in  secret  to  see  him.    Hie 

his  eves  downwards.  Prince  of  Piombino  has  arranged  it 

"^)eak  out,   and   frankly— what  all,  and  says  that  her  marvellous  gift 

said  he  V  repeated  the  Pere.  is  never  in  fault,  all  hearts  being  open 

"  That  you  were  ambitious — one  to  her  as  a  printed  paga  and  men's 

whose  heart  yearned  after  worldly  inmost  thoughts  as  legible  as  their 

elevation  and  power."  features." 

"  Power— yes !"  muttered  the  Pere.  "  Is  it  an  evil  possession  t"  asked 

*'  That  once  eneaged  in  a  cause,  Giacomo,  tremblingly, 

jrour  energies  would  be  wholly  with  **  Who  can  dare  to  sav  sa    Let  ua 

It,  so  lonff  as  you  directed  and  guided  wait  and  watch.     Take   care  that 

it ;  that  ne  had  known  men  of  your  the  small  door  that  opens  from  the 

stamp  in  Franoe  during  the  Bevolu-  garden  njion  the  Pintean  be  left  igar. 

tion,  and  that  the  stroigth  of  their  as  she  will  come  by  that  my;  and 

convictions  was  more  often  a  source  let  there  be  none  to  observe  or  note 

of  weakness  than  of  power."  her  coming.    You  will  yourself  meet 

"It  was  from  Gabriel  Riquetti  that  her  at  the  gate,  and  conduct  her  to 

he  stole  the  remark.    It  was  even  his  chamber— where  leave  her." 

thus  Mirabeau  spoke  of  our  order."  "  If  Rome  should  hear  that  we 

'' Youmustberight,reverend  father,    have  accepted  such  aid " 

for  he  continued  to  talk  much  of  this  A  gesture  of  hangh^r  oontenpt 
same  Riquetti,  saving  that  he  alone,  frxun  the  Pere  iDtemiptea  the  q>eeai, 
of  all  EuropeL  could  hkve  restored  the  and  MasK>id  said, — 
Stuarts  to  laidand  'Had  we  one  "Are  not  they  with tzoubled  con- 
such  man  as  that,'  sud  he,  'and  I  sciences  freouent  visitors  at  our 
had  now  been  lying  in  Hplyrood  shrines.  Might  not  this  woman  oome* 
Pahkoe.' "  as  thousands  have  come,  to  have  n 

"  He  was  mistaken  there,"  muttered  doubt  removed  ^>a  case  of  ooosdenee 

Massoni.  half  aloud.    "  The  men  who  satisfied  j—a  heresv  arrested.  Beddes, 

are  without  faith  raise  no   ksdng  she  is  a  Fagan,"  aaded  he  suddenly ; 

edifices.    How  strange,"  added  he,  "  may  she  not  be  one  eager  to  seek 

aloud,  **  that  the  Prince  should  have  the  truth."    The  cold  denaion  of  hia 

spoken  in  this  wise.    When  I  have  look^  as  he  spoke,  awed  the  ample 

been  with  him  he  was  ever  wander-  senator,  who,  meekly  bending   nia 

ing,  uncertain,  incoherent"  head,  retired. 
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OuB  reader  Ib  already  ftdly  aware  of  tern  and  corrupted  his  blood ;  and  if, 

the  reasons  which  influenced  the  Pere  for  a  moment,  some  high-hearted  am- 

Massoni  to  adopt  the  cause  of  yoimg  bition  would  move  him — some  chival- 

Fitzgerald.    It  was  not  any  romantic  rous  desire  for  great  things — so  surely 

attacnment  to  an  ancient  and  iUus-  would  come  back  the  terrible  lesson 

trious  house ;   as  little  was  it  any  of  Mirabeau  to  his  mind,  and  distrust 

conviction  of  a  right    It  was  simply  darken,  with  its  ill-omened  frown,  all 

an  expedient  which  seemed  to  prom-  that  had  seemed  bright  and  glorioua 

ise  largely  for  the  one  cause  which  After  thefirst  burst  of  proud  elation 

the  Jesuit  Father  deemed  worthy  of  on  discovering  his  birth  and  lineage, 

a    man's    life-long    devotion — the  he  became  tnoughtfiil  and  serious, 

Church.     To  impfut  to  the  terrible  and  at  times  sad.     He  dwelt  fre- 

struggle  which  in  turn  ravaged  every  c^uently  and  painfully  upon  the  iigus- 

country  in  Eurone  a  royalist  feature,  tice  with  which  his  early  youth  was 

seemed  to  his  tnoughtful  mind,  the  treated,  and  seemed  fxdly  to  feel  that, 

one  sole  issue  out  of  present  calamity,  if  some  political  necessity — of  what 

His  theory  was :  after  the  homage  kind  he  could  not  guess — had  not 

to  the  throne  wiU  come  back  rever-  rendered  the  acknowledgment  con- 

ence  to  the  altar.  venient,  his  claims  might  still  have 

For  a  while  the  Pere  suffered  him-  slept  on,  unrecognised  and  unknown, 
self  to  indulge  the  most  sanguine  Amonsst  his  first  lessons  in  life,  Bi- 
hopes  of  success.  Throughout  Eu-  ouetti  had  instilled  into  him  a  haughty 
rope  generally  men-  were  wearied  of  defiance  of  all  who  wotdd  endeavour 
that  chaotic  condition  which  the  to  use  him  as  a  tool. 
French  Revolution  had  introduced,  "Remember,"  he  would  say,  "that 
and  already  lon^d  for  the  reconstruc-  the  men  who  achieve  success  in  life 
tion  of  society,  m  some  shape  or  other,  the  oftenest,  are  they  who  trade  upon 
By  the  influence  of  able  agents,  the  the  faculties  of  others.  Beware  of 
Church  had  contrived  to  make  her  these  men ;  for  their  friendship  is  no- 
interest  in  the  cause  of  order  peroep-  thing  less  than  a  servitude." 
tible,  and  artfully  suggested  the  plea-  To  what  end,  for  what  object  am  I 
sant  contrast  of  a  society  based  on  now  withdrawn  from  obscurity  9  were 
peace  and  harmony,  with  the  violence  his  constant  questions  to  nimself. 
and  excess  of  a  revolutionary  struggle.  The  priest  and  his  craft  were  olgects 

Hadthe  personal  character  of  youn^  of  his  greatest  suspicion,  and  the 

Gerald  been  equal,  in  Massoni's  esti-  thought  of  being  a  mere  instrument 

mation,  to  the  emergency,  the  enter-  to  their  ends  was  a  downright  outrage, 

prize  mi^t  have  been  deemed  most  In  this  way,  Massoni  was  r^arded  bv 

nopefnL  If  the  youth  had  been  daring,  him  with  mtense  distrust ;  nor  coula 

venturous,  and  enthusiastic,  heedless  even  his  cratitude  surmount  the  dread 

of  oonseauences  and  an  impHcit  fol-  he  felt  tor  the  Jesuit  father.    These 

lower  of  tne  Church,  much  might  have  sentiments  deepened,  as  he  lay,  hours 

been  made  of  him :  out  of  his  senti-  long,  awake  at  night  till,  at  len^,  a 

ment  of  religious  devotion  would  have  low  fever  seized  him,  and  long  mter- 

sprung  a  daerence  and  a  trustfulness  vals  of  dreamy  inooherency  would 

which  would   have  rendered  him  break    the   tenor   of   his    sotmder 

manageable.    But,  though  he  was  all  thoughts.   It  had  been  deemed  expe- 

these,  at  timeS|lie  was  fifty  other  dient  by  the  Cardinal  York,  and  nis 

things  as  well  There  was  not  a  mood  other  friends,    that  young    Gerald 

of  the  human  mind  that  did  not  visit  should  continue  to  resiae  at  the  Jesuit 

him  in  turns,  and  while  one  day  would  College  till  some  definite  steps  were 

see  him  nave,  earnest,  and  thoughtfiil,  taken  to  declare  his  rank  to  the  world 

dignifiea  in  manner,  and  graceful  in  and  the  veiy  delay  in  this  announce- 

acraresB,  on  the  next  he  would  appear  ment  was  another  reason  of  suspicion, 

reckless  and  indifferent,  a  scoffer  and  "  If  I  be  the  prince  you  call  me,  why 

a  sceptic.    The  old  poisons  of  his  life  am  I  detained  in  this  imprisonment  % 

at  the  Tana  still  lingered  in  his  sys-  Why  am  I  not  amongst  my  equals ; 
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why  not  confronted  with  some  future  neighbourhood  by  the  extraordinary 

that  I  can  look  boldly  in  the  face?  ciu-cs  she  had  performed,  and  the 

Would  they  make  a  priest  of  me,  as  wonderful  recoveries  which  her  in- 

they  have   done   with   my   uncle  ?  strumentality  had  effected.    The  se- 

Where  are  the  noble-hearted  follow-  crecy  of  her  mode  of  life,  and  the 

ers  who  rallied  around  my  father  ?  impossibility  of  learning  any  details 

Where  the  brave  adherents  who  never  of  her  history,  added  to  the  fact  that 

deserted  even  his  exile.    Are  they  all  none  had  yet  seen  her  unveiled,  gave 

gone,  or  have  the V  died?  and,  if  so,  is  a  sort  of  romantic  interest  to  her 

not  the  cause  itsdf  dead )  which  soon  spread  into  a  sort  of  fame. 

These,  and  such  like,  were  the  har-  Besides  these,  the  most  astonishing 

assing   doubts    that  troubled   him,  tales   were  told  of  epileptic  cases 

till  eventually  his  mind  balanced  be-  cured,  deaf  and  dumb  men  restored 

tween  a  morbid  irritability,  and  a  to  hearing  and  speech,  even  instances 

settled,  intense  apathy.    The  most  of  insanity  successfully  treated,  so 

learned  physicians  of  Kome  had  been  that,  at  length,  the  little  shrines  of 

called  to  see  him,  but,  though  in  a  patron  saints,  once  so  devoutly  sought 

great  measure  agreeing  in  the  natiu*e  after  by  worshipping  believers,  pray- 

of  his  case,  none  succeeded  in  sug-  in|^  that  St  Agatha  or  St  KWala 

gesting  any  remedy  for  it    Some  ad-  might  intercede  on  theu:  behalf,  were 

vised  society,  travelling,  amusement,  now  forsaken,  and  crowds  gathered 

and  so  on.    Others  were  disposed  to  in  the  little  court  of  the  convent 

recommend  rest  and  quietude;  others,  eagerly  entreating   the  Princess  to 

again,  deemed  that  he  should  be  en-  look  favoimibly  on  their  sufferings, 

gaged  in  some  scheme  or  enterprise  These  facts — at  first  only  whispered — 

likely  to  awaken  his  ambition;  but  at  length  gained  the  ears  of  Eome, 

all  these  plans  had  soon  to  give  place  and  priests  and  cardinals  began  to 

to  immediate  cares  for  his  condition,  feel  that  out  of  this  trifling  incident 

for  his  strength  was  perceived  to  be  grave  conseqtiences  might  arise,  and 

daily  declining,  and   his   energy  of  counsel   was    held    amongst    them 

body  as  well  of  mind,  giving  way.  whether    this   dangerous    foreigner 

For  some  days  back  tlie  Fere  had  de-  should  not   be  summarily  sent  out 

bated  with  himself  whether  he  would  of  the  state. 

not  unfold  to  him  the  grand  enter-  The  decision  would,  doubtless,  have 
prise  which  he  meditated ;  point  out  been  quickly  come  to  had  it  not  been 
to  the  youth  the  glorious  opportunity  that  at  the  very  moment  an  infant 
of  future  distinction,  and  the  splendid  child  of  the  Pnnce  Altieri  owed  its 
nrize  which  should  reward  succesa  life  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
He  would  have  revealed  the  whole  E^^rptian.  to  whom  a  mere  lock  of 
plot  long  before  had  he  not  been  the  child  s  hair  was  given.  Sorcery 
under  a  pledge  to  the  Cardinal  Ca-  or  not,  here  wba  a  service  that  could 
raffa  not  to  cUivulge  it  without  his  not  be  overlooked ;  and,  as  the  Prince 
sanction,  and  in  his  presence;  and  Altieriwas  one  whose  influence  spreail 
now  came  the  question  of  Gerald's  widely,  the  thought  of  banishment 
life,  and  whether  he  would  survive  was  abandoned, 
till  the  return  of  his  Eminence  from  The  Pere  Massoni,  who  paid  at  first 
Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  to  fetch  but  little  attention  to  the  stories  of 
back  his  niece.  Such  was  the  state  her  wondrous  powers,  was  at  length 
of  things  when  Doctor  Danizetti  astonished  on  aearing  from  the  Pro- 
declared  that  medicine  had  ex-  fessor  Danizetti,  some  striking  in- 
hausted  its  resources  in  the  vouth's  stances  of  her  skill,  which  seemed, 
behalf,  and  suggested,  as  a  last  re-  however,  less  that  of  a  consummate 
source,  that  a  certain  Egyptian  lady,  physician,  than  of  one  who  had  stu- 
whose  marvellous  powers  had  at-  died  Uie  mysterious  influences  of  the 
tracted  all  the  attention  of  Rome  moral  over  the  material  port  of  our 
should  be  called  in  to  see  liim,  and  nature.  Itwas  in  estiinatmghowfar 
declare  what  she  thought  of  his  case,  the  mind  swayed  and  controlled  the 

This  Egyptian  Princess,  as  report  nervous  system,  whether  they  acted 

called  her,  had  taken  up  her  abocie  at  in  harmony  or  discordance,  seemed 

a  small  deserted  convent  near  Albano,  her  great  gift :  and  to  such  a  degree  of 

living  a  life  of  strict  retirement,  and  perfection  naa  she  brought  her  powers 

only  known  to  the  peasants  of  the  in  this  respect,  that  the  tones  of  a 
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Toioe,  the  eimreasion  of  an  eye,  and  this  pride;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  dis- 

the  texture  ofthe  hair,  appeared  often  posed  to  respect  it    It  was  a  bold 

sufficient  to  intimate  the  fate  of  the  assumption  toat  well  pleased  him. 

sick  man.    Danizetti  confessed,  that  As  the  hour  of  her   visit   drew 

though  long  a  sceptic  as  to  her  powers,  nigh,  Massoni  having  given  ail  the 

he  could  no  longer  resist  the  force  of  directions  necessary  to  insure  secrecy, 

what  he  witnessed,  and  owned  that  in  repaired  himself  to  the  little  tower 

her  art  the  great  secrets  were  yet  from  which  a  view  extended  over  the 

un  revealed  to  science.  vast  campagna.    A  solitary  carriage 

He  had  made  great  efforts  to  see  traversed  it  on  the  road  from  Albano, 
and  to  know  her,  out  in  vain  ;  indeed  and  this  he  watched  with  unbroken 
she  did  not  scruple  to  confess,  that  anxiety,  till  he  saw  it  enter  the  gate 
for  medicine  and  its  regular  followers,  of  Rome,  and  gradually  ascend  the 
she  had  slight  resj^ect  She  deemed  Pintean  nilL 
them  as  walkers  in  the  dark,  and  ^'The  Egyptian  has  come  to  her 
utterly  lost  to  the  only  Hghts  which  time,"  said  he  to  Giacomo : ''  yonder 
could  elucidate  disease.  Through  the  is  her  carriage  at  the  gate;  and  the 
Prince  Altieri's  intervention,  ror  he  youth,  is  he  still  deeping  V^ 
had  met  her  in  the  East,  she  consented  "  Yes,  he  has  not  stirred  for  hours; 
to  visit  the  Jesuit  Colleee,  somewhat  he  breathes  so  lightly  that  he  scarcely 
proud,  it  must  be  ownecL  to  storm  as  seems  alive,  and  his  cheeks  are  colour- 
it  were,  the  vei^  stronghold  of  that  less  an  death." 
incredulity,  which  pnestcraft  pro-  "There,  yonder  she  comes;  she 
fessed  for  her  abihties.  For  this  walks  like  one  in  the  prime  of  life, 
reason  was  it  she  insisted  that  her  She  is  evidently  not  old,  Giacomo." 
visit  should  be  paid  in  open  day — ^at  From  the  window  where  they  stood, 
noon.  I  will  see  none  but  the  sick  tliey  could  mark  a  tall,  commanding 
man,  said  she,  and  yet  all  shall  mark  figure  moving  slowly  along  the  garden 
my  coming,  and  perceive  that  even  walk,  and  «topping  at  moments  to 
these  great  and  learned  fathers  have  gather  flowers.  A  thick  black  veil 
condescended  to  ask  for  my  presence  concealed  in  some  degree  her  form, 
and  my  aid  I  would  that  the  world  but  could  not  altogether  liide  the 
shoulil  see  how  even  these  holy  men  graceful  motion  witE  which  she  ad- 
can  worship  an  unknown  God !  vauced. 

Nur  did  the  Pere  Massoni  resent 


BY  THE  BROOKSIDE. 
I. 

Thc  icy  forest  bixx)k 

Sang  gaily  through  the  dingle : 
I  found  a  ouiet  nook 

Where  elms  and  ash-trees  mingle. 
'Twaa  summer  momins  early— 
*  Right  joyous  blew  the  breeze — 
And  brown  brown  tresses  curly 

Came  dancing  through  the  trees. 

II. 

0,  ripple  of  the  brook  ! 

We  never  heard  it  after : 
We  filled  that  forest  nook 

With  love's  delicious  laughter. 
Ah,  summer  hours  fly  fleeter 

Which  love  has  drowned  in  mirth — 
And  brown  brown  eyes  are  sweeter 

Than  any  eyes  on  earth. 

110. 
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OTHSB  WOBIiDS. 
BY  THB  lUSY.  JAMBS  WILLS,  D.D.,  M.B.I.A. 

The  question  upon  the  plurality  of  On  the  strength  of  these  oonsidera- 
worlds  has.  we  are  persuaded^  been  tions,  we  must  request  the  readers 
long  settlea  in  the  opinion  of  most  patience  for  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
persons  who  can  claim  to  have  anv  on  yations,  in  confirmation  of  the  theory 
such  a  subject  It  has  of  late  oeen  of  probable  presumption,  which  we 
brought  intopopular  notice  by  several  propose  to  take  as  our  main  ground, 
able  and  informed  essayists :  and  we  When  this  is  rightly  apprehended,  all 
shouldnotnowattempttoaad  to  the  that  follows  (so  to  speak),  lies  in  a 
number  of  these,  but  that  we  cannot  nut-shell ;  and  we  may  more  easily 
quite  acquiesce  in  the  method  of  treat-  proceed  to  examine  the  few  actuu 
Ynent  adopted  on  either  side.  The  data  which  science  may  afford.  Our 
negative  has  been  maintained  with  tesk  should,  indeed,  be  far  more  light, 
much  ingenuitjr  by  arguments  wholly  were  it  not  for  the  confusion  which 
frivolous  and  racts  wholly  irrelevant,  modem  rationalism  has  thrown  on  the 
and  rebutted  b^  arguments  which  whole  theory  of  reason, 
(excusably)  restmg  on  the  same  This  workinff-day  world  keeps  its 
grounds,  leave  untouched  the  only  settled  way^  undisturbed  by  the  word^ 
true  conditions  of  the  question.  contests  with  which  philosophers — ^if 
The  course  of  argument  which  we  words  could  heap  Pelionupon  Ossa — 
feel  compelled  to  iMOpt,  must  conse-  would  play  the  part  of  Charon  and 
quently  be  independent  of  that  fol-  Mercury  in  Lucian's  dialogue,  and 
lowed  bv  those  clever  essayists,  un-  unsettle  the  courses  of  social  life,  as 
less  so  far  as  they  incidentally  fall  in  they  have  laboured  to  shake  the  laws 
our  way.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  and  reason.  They  are,  how- 
wholly  overlooked,  that  the  question  ever,  happily  confined  within  the  more 
must  mainly  rest  on  a  consideration  etherial  height  in  which  they  are  ac- 
of  the  elementuy  principles  of  pre-  customed  to  move ;  and  the  distfuit 
siimptive  inference.  Proi>erly  speak-  hum  of  their  keen  encounters,  like 
ing,  this  may  be  said  of  most  ques-  the  fabled  music  of  the  spheres,  dis- 
tions;  the  elements  of  reason  are  so  turbs  us  little,  if  at  all,  in  our  matter 
involved  in  the  mass  of  human  opi-  of  fact  calcumtions  j  we  xnx>ceed  in 
nion  as  generally  to  render  all  express  our  dull  ignorance  of  the  '^unoondi- 
^ementaiy  statement  needless.  In  tioned,"  and  in  unscrupulous  reliance 
this  present  case,  by  the  remoteness,  on  the  common  and  uniform  course 
isolation,  and  mysterious  character  of  which  nature  has  held  from  the  b^gin- 
the  more  prominent  data,  we  are  ning  of  time,  and  step  with  a  confi- 
thrown  upon  the  necessity  of  looking  dence  which  modem  philosophy  might 
back  into  the  primary  elements  of  deem  blind,  on  the  firm  ground  of 
presumptive  or  probable  inference,  in  causes  and  effects,  and  of  the  con- 
order  to  weigh  with  minuter  precision,  tinuity  and  uniformity  implicitly  pre- 
the  more  narrow  and  seemingly  servea  in  all  their  known  operations; 
lighter  array  of  facts.  A  question  re-  as  also  in  those  settled  convictions 
specting^he  existence  of  other  in-  which  the  whole  of  the  observable 
habited  worlds,  the  abode  of  intelli-  phenomena  of  the  visible  world  oon- 
gence,  and  govemedbythesame power  firm ;  that  this  settled  course  of  na- 
who  is  ackaowledged  in  this  particle  ture,  and  that  calculable  uniformity 
of  creation  which  we  inhabit,  has  and  continuity, are  the  plain  results  of 

Sroperly  no  director  experimental  evi-  an  active  ever-watching  intelligence|. 
enoe.  A  broad  ethenid  abvss  places  which  having  designed  and  organized 
here  a  gulf  which  no  earthly  intelli-  all  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of 
gence  can  pass;  and  human  concep-  his  own  Divine  nature,  governs  all 
tion,  ever  doubtfully  affected  respect-  in  accordance  with  the  same, 
ing  ^'things  not  seen"  and  thingsnot  From  this  preface  our  own  astrtmo- 
comprehended,  recoils  from  the  vast  mical  creed  will  be  easily  anticipated 
and  unfamiliar  notion  of  worlds  and  by  most  intelligent  r^ers  ;  and 
modes  of  existence  under  conditions  were  not  the  subject  very  consider- 
so  impossible  to  be  realizedin  thought  aUy  obscured  and  complicated  by  the 
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waste  ingenuity  of  some  recent  writ-  and  simple  statement^  without  a  dis- 

ingB)  we  should  simply  proceed  to  tinct  and  carefol  prerious  ezpoaition 

re-assert  the  opinicm  entertained  by  of  the  elementary  principles  of  our 

many  eminent  astronomers,  that  the  argument 

planets  are  the  seats  of  living  and  prob-  It  may,  for  a  moment,  appear 
ably  intelligent  creatures,  organized  strange  to  many  that  it  snould  be 
according  to  the  physical  conditions  thougnt  necessary  to  say  one  word 
under  wnich  they  have  been  placed,  either  in  defence  or  explanation  of 
and  Rovemed  in  accordance  with  that  these  universal  and  practic^y  re- 
moral  character  which  is  probably  ceived  principles,  on  which  the  com- 
the  main  source  of  all  that  has  being,  mon  faith  and  practice  of  mankind 
It  seems  almost  needless  to  say  what  rest  This  necessity,  however,  arises 
our  brief  and  direct  argument  should  from  the  nature  of  tne  present  appU- 
be  ;  as  it  would,  according  to  the  cation,  in  which  the  argument  itself, 
principles  thus  stated,  be  enough  to  in  some  degree,  consists  in  the  appli- 
claim  for  the  planetary  system  its  cation  of  these  very  principles.  It 
definite  position  in  the  range  and  would  not,  indeed,  be  possible  within 
scale  of  nature's  compass  and  our  the  limits  we  have  to  keep  in  view, 
conviction  of  the  general  unity  of  the  to  vindicate  them  a^nst  the  oppo- 
Creator's  universal  plan.  site  fallacies  by  which  they  are  on 

But  there  is  a  very  j>eculiar  condi-  every  side  assailed,  whether  from  the 

tion  of  the  Question  arising  from  the  enormous  confusion  of  thought  and 

manner  in  wnich  it  has  been  recently  language    produced  by  modem  ra- 

introduced  to  popular  notice.  tionalists,  or  from  the  equally  falla- 

The  philosophical  opinions  of  emi-  cious  and  dangerous  aid  which  this 
nent  men  of  science^  not  having  any  pernicious  class  of  writers  have  re- 
immediate  view  to  this  particularques-  ceived  from  recent  discoveries,  which 
tion  or  to  the  special  fallacies  which  have  been  perverted  into  ground  for 
it  has  elicited,  have  been  so  adverted  a  senseless  materiahsm.  A  zeidous 
to,  as  to  borrow  a  spurious  authority  class  of  physical  inquirers  has  con- 
fer arguments  in  wnich  the  genuine  sidered  it  desirable  to  reject  the  me- 
principle  of  the  question  is  lost,  and  chanism  of  secondary  causes;  and 
the  authority  of  probable  inference  set  between  these  and  tne  former  there 
aside ;  and  it  is  not  quite  unworthy  of  may  be  said  to  subsist  an  opposition 
remark,  that  in  a  well-known  vo-  of  equally  absurd  extremes, 
lume,  of  no  inconsiderable  labour  and  If,  on  one  side,  it  has  been  denied 
talent,  the  true  ^unds  of  reasonable  as  derogatory  to  the  all-controllmg 
deduction  are  shghtly  s^t  aside,  until  Power  that  created  the  heavens  and 
the  essavist  arrives  at  what  he  con-  the  earth,  and  as  favouring  the  rash 
Biders  side  andsure  data  for  his  theory  and  daring  assumptions  of  the  ma- 
of  denial :  when  he  inadvertently  be-  terialist,  to  admit  any  independent 
comes  indfuctive,  and  argues  as  if  his  operation  of  causes ;  on  the  other, 
reliance  had  been  all  through  fixed  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  es- 
upon  the  ordinary  and  constant  sential  principle  of  self-development 
courses  of  nature.  in  the  life  and  or^mization  of  the 

In  the  able  argument  to  which  we  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  has 
thus  advert,  and  in  others  which  we  not  a  little  seemed  to  verify  these 
have  encountered  in  social  communi-  assumptions.  To  patient  fieflection  it 
cation,  somany  arguments  occur  which  must  seem  marvellous  that  the  slight- 
we  cannot  help  regarding  as  wholly  est  allowance  could  be  given,  either 
irrelevant,  so  many  founded  on  mis-  to  the  narrow  dogmatism,  which,  on 
representation  of  the  facts  of  physi-  one  side,  denies  to  the  Creator  of 
cal  science  and  of  natural  history^  that  the  world  that  privilege,  which,  if 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  wanting  to  the  commonest  artizan, 
essay,  we  must,  at  the  outset,  declare  would  suggest  want  of  skill  As,  for 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  enter  on  any  example,  the  construction  of  a  watch 
detailed  notice  of  any  part  of  these  which  should  require  perpetual  guid- 
discussions  beyond  tne  very  little  ance  by  the  artist's  nnger.  Or,  on 
made  needfiil  in  the  course  of  our  the  other,  the  more  danng  material- 
own  remarks.  It  is,  however,  unfor-  ism,  which,  contemplating  the  opera- 
tnnate,  that  even  with  this  deduction,  tive  forces  contrived  ana  impressed 
we  cannot  proceed  with  our  own  brief  by  Divine  Power  and  wisdom,  con- 
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verts  the  very  evidence  of  tboee  cannot  be  dittinctly  seen  without  alto 
powers  into  a  reason  for  questioning  catching  a  view  of  the  innumeimble 
the  existence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  imUtt^Mlrnt  sydnns  of  mechmimn^  so 
on  the  very  perfections  of  the  evi-  comnined  as  to  be  only  referrible  to 
dence  of  His  all-pervading  power  and  the  one  80iu*ce,  the  oftJy  elfmentnfy 
wisdom.  mmrc^  hnown^  or  to  Ite  knmrn  to  man. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  our  tlt^f  jmrpote  of  cotUrivinff  Mind  and 
thoughts  than  any  slij^hting  notice  of  nwring  WilL  Without  this,  it  is  not 
the  profound  and  patient  application  difficult  to  conceive  forces,  physical 
of  zeal  and  talent  in  the  observation  of  influences,  develouing  effects,  pro- 
nature  to  which  the  world,  as  it  be-  ducing  symmetrical  forms  of  cryMaJ- 
comes  wiser,  will  feel  itself  indebted  line,  vegetable,  or  animal  existence  : 
for  new  anu  extended  views  of  the  but  the  combining  principle  of  order 

Eower  and  glory  of  God :  but  so  it  is  wanting,  the  rower  that  makes 

as  happen^,  and  this  by  a  course  one  harmonious  world,  by  the  mutual, 

not  unnatural,  that  the  sceptic  and  and  yet  arbitrary  adaptations  of  all 

the  rationaliHt  of  each  sect  of  unrea-  theiw  thinsa 

son  —  amhubfiiarum  c*^/ftjta  —  are  Such,  then,  are  the  precise  terms 
ever  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  upon  which  we  must  request  to  be 
every  new  extension  of  physical  dis-  understood,  in  taking  our  stand  on 
covery  ;  but^  upon  these  soil  abuses  the  doctrine  of  causes,  or,  in  more  ex* 
of  rei-ent  research  in  natural  his-  ulicable  language,  on  thdse  constant 
tory,  the  olyect  of  the  argiuuent  in  laws  of  nature,  ascertained  by  the 
hand  permits  a  few  words  by  no  constant  return,  and  uniformlv  co- 
means  digressive.  ordinate  and  mutual  variation  of  phe- 
The  utmost  powers  of  imagination  nomena,  which  appear  together  or  in 
W4)uld  fail  even  remotely  to  conceive,  succession.  On  the  ground  of  the 
or  the  ])ower  of  language  to  give  any  constancy  of  this  relation,  in  which 
ade<iuate  expression  to  the  boundless  consist  the  hiws  of  natiu*e,  we  infer 
compass  antf  profusion  of  causal  links  their  continuity  beytmd  the  point 
and  operative  processes  which  com-  where  seiisible  observation  en<is.  On 
pose  even  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  cdutrary  iMsumption  it  was  that 
tlie  phenomena  of  the  natural  world.  Mr.  Hume  cimHtnicted  his  theory  of 
Diffused  in  uiany  branches  of  scieu-  universal  scepticism,  and  pulled  down 
tific  inquiry  or  exposition,  they  come  the  whole  structure  of  reason.  This 
u))on  us  broken  into  separate  masses,  great  fundamental  law  of  reason,  thus 
in  which  not  only  the  great  bonds  of  asserted  to  W  exclusively  and  univer- 
continuity  are  lost,  but  the  vast  whole  sally  preserved,  is  the  sole  elemea- 
lost  sight  of,  to  which  they  all  belong,  tary  ground  of  rii(ht  reason,  on  every 
The  scepticism  of  the  Positive  philo-  question  to  which  the  term  *'prol«- 
sopher  fiuib  throughout  the  unre-  bit*,'*  in  its  commonly  accepted  aieni* 
initting  agency  of  minute  and  subtle  fication,canl)e  properly  applied,  ft  is 
working  influences,  whether  in  the  practically  included  in  the  general  rai- 
forces  which  secure  the  planet  in  its  sonin^s,  mcts,  and  circumstances,  of 
orbit,  or  develop  from  the  seed,  or  which  all  arguments  consist^  unleia 
insect^  its  germ  of  life ;  and  if  his  in  that  class  of  reasoniiip  which  d«- 
wretched  and  mean  philosophy  could  pend  on  arbitrary  dennition.  1/, 
lie  sustained  by  such  evidence,  it  lies  within  the  sco})e  of  infinity,  there 
before  him  without  stint  From  the  exiHts  a  line  of  distance  beyond  the 
drop  of  water  which  holds  its  count-  operation  of  the  causal  kws  of  na- 
leas  atoms  of  complete  living  organi-  ture,  or  l>eyond  which  the  moral 
xations,  to  the  broader  and  remoter  attributes*  the  purposes  which  they 
mechanism,  which  meets  the  eye  indicate  in  the  Creator— change  into 
with  the  subtle  mechanism  of  light  a  different  will  and  another  purpose ; 
from  unmeasured  distance,  there  then  all  reason,  whether  positive  or 
seems  all  the  proof  of  a  chain  of  negative,  must  fail  at  this  name  point, 
causal  order,  that  displays  no  inter-  And  it  is  thus  (not  to  be  led  too  far 
ruDtion,  nor  wants  any  assignable  into  an  endleits  controvert)  that  they 
link.  But,  at  this  pointy  there  is  in  who,  with  the  modem  rationalists, 
his  theory  a  disgraceful  hiatus,  hav-  adopt  surh  conclusions,  either  wholly 
ing  somewhat  of  the  dishonest  char-  or  partially,  directly  or  inplintJr, 
acter  of  a  garbled  quotation.  All  this  abandon  the  sole  oondition  on  wUdi 
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they  can  properly  pretend  to  reason,  fused  to  the  common  obserrer.    In 

They  must  be  confined  within  their  the  workings  of  natural  forces  there 

negations  and  the  terminological  dis-  is  indeed  enough  to  task  the  assiduity 

tinctions  and  confusions,  hy  which  of  scientific  observation  and  analysis: 

they  seem  to  have  any  significance,  but  in  this  complexity  the  success  of 

We  must,  before  we  pass,  confess  to  profoundest  genius  has  involved  a 

a  little  hesitation  in  committing  these  confident  faith  in  the  uniformity  of 

strictures  to  writing,  from  our  frequent  causes;  such  was  the  philosophical 

observation  of  the  manner  in  which  creed  of  Newton,  it  was  the  basis 

the  principles  of  the  sceptical  theories  of  Cuvier'&  the    efiicient  guide  of 

are  uoticea  by  many  authoritative  pro-  his  successful  path  of  research  into 

fessors  and  writers  amongst  ourselves,  the   antiquities   of  creation.     But, 

so  as  to  suggest  the  impression  that  when,  passing  from  the   region  of 

they  are  not  so  much  convinced  of  earthly  concerns,  and  the  transitoiy 

fallacies,  which  they  allow  to  pass,  or  interests  and  influences  in  the  atmos- 

seem  partially  to  adopt,  as  uraia  to  phere  of  human  life,  on  which  reason 

incur  the  charge  of  not  fully  conipre-  is  so  often  misguided  or  wholly  baf- 

hending  doctrmes  in  which  there  is  fled  by  the  minuteness,  latent  charac- 

really  nothing  to  be  comprehended,  ter,  and  multiplicity^  of  working  causes. 

Meanwhile,  to  return  to  our  own  we  pass  upward  into  the  still  and 
line  of  reasoning — our  elementary  changeless  processes  on  which  the 
condition  is,  the  certainty  and  nni-  steady  courses  of  nature  rest  unmoved 
form  continuity  of  the  causal  law,  in-  within  the  scope  of  observation  or 
stituted  and  vitalized  by  the  Author  scientific  record — then  it  is,  that  this 
of  Nature  for  the  working  out  of  the  faith  obtains  the  certainty  of  demon- 
purposes  of  His  creation.  Of  this  our  strati ve  science :  the  rules  of  infer- 
Knowledge  is  limited  by  the  limit  of  ence,  instead  of  losing  by  remoteness 
oiur  faculties,  as  also  by  the  vast  com-  and  generality,  become  enforced  and 
plexity  of  the  workings,  and  the  im-  strengthened  oy  the  elimination  of  the 
mensity  of  the  field  of  Divine  opera-  proximate  caunesof  hiunan  error.  The 
tions.  But  within  the  -whole,  there  scope  of  sensible  observation  is,  it  is 
exist  no  otner  groumls  of  denial,  so  tnie,  narrowed,  but  the  distinctness 
far  as  hiunan  observation  is  clear,  and  and  certainty  of  the  universal  element 
sure  experience  affirms  the  same  one  become  more  surely  and  safely  reli- 
rule  of  reason.  The  moral  writer —  able.  We  are  then,  in  whatever  lan- 
the  commercial  speculator — ^the  his-  guage  the  question  may  be  stated,  cn- 
torian — ^the  economist — the  criminal  gaged  in  a  consideration  of  the  courses 
lawyer — the  mechanist — the  chemist  of  working  or  the  designs  of  the  Author 
— ^tne  astronomer — ^all,  whose  busi-  of  Nature ;  and  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness it  is  to  deal  with  realities  and  ar-  ness  which  rest  on  all  passing  things 
rive  at  practical  results — every  agent  are  removeii  from  the  majestic  unifor- 
in  every  concern — even  the  ideal  mity  of  the  remoter  and.broader  evi- 
sceptic  (when  not  wearing  his  philo-  dence  of  plan  and  systematic  working, 
sopniou  bonnet),  will,  with  more  or  in  which  men  like  Newton  and  Her- 
less  skill  and  prudence,  follow  the  schell,  or  Whewell,  see  counsel  and 
one  sole  method  worth  any  thing  in  design,  the  evidence  of  a  supreme 
the  result  Mind.    Under  this  condition  it  forms 

We  have  here,  however,  marked  no  part  of  the  legitimate  object  of 

out  a  large  field  for  human  error,  and  reason  to  pass  beyond  the  general  in- 

before  we  descend  to  the  application  dications  of  the  ^stem  of  nature,  to 

which  our  present  argiunent  requires,  look  for  either  difficulties  or  solutions 

a  distinction  is  to  be  made,  for  the  in  details  beyond  the  reach  of  sensible 

purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  observation;  because  no  human  sur- 

common  conditions  of  error  may  be  mise  can  reach  the  boundless  field  of 

excluded,  when  from  the  lowly  field  jtombilities,  in  the  infinite  abundance 

of  human  experience  we  ascend  to  and  unlimited  variety  of  the  inventive 

the  higher  regions  where  the  hand  of  resources  of  Creative  Power.    On  this 

creation  works.    It  is  not  necessary  point  we  shall  presently  explain  more 

to  dwell,  as  we  well  might,  on  those  rully ;  but  to  illustrate  our  meaning  it 

complex    combinations   and    inter-  may  easil^^  be  understood  how  little 

ferences  by  which  the  moving  show  human  philosophy  could  have  antici- 

of  hnmaa  life  is  disguised  and  con-  pated  the  curious  and  often  wonderM 
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comDensatioiis  by  which  known  inap-  evidence  of  a  great  dedm,  the  result 

tituaes  of  climate  and  other  inconve-  of  a  sing^Le  conception.   And  the  qnes- 

nienoes  are  neutralized  within  our  ex-  tion  wmch  oflfers  itself  is,  what  may 

perience.  Where  the  ingenuity  of  the  be  the  purpose  of  this  deoffn,  so  per- 

astute  sceptic  would,  if  left  to  itself,  fectly  and  elaborately  completed,  and 

have  found  an  impossibility — ^where  occupying  so  vast  a  compass  of  space. 

King  Alfonso  would  have  found  a  If  we  could  suppose  a  philosophic  in- 

blunder — ^Divine  skill  has  produced  a  quirer,  by  some  accident,  bred  m  some 

miracle  of  perfect  workmanship.  fortunate  island,  in  which  houses  not 

Now  there  are,  arising  from  all  being  necessary  to  comfort  had  never 

these  considerations,  two   manifest  been  known,  to  be  wafted  on  a  voyage 

pomts  of  view  in  which  the  question  of  disooveiy  into  our  sterner  latitudes, 

immediately  to  be  solved,  must  be  first  and  landed  on  some  coast  where  the 

looked  on  as  forming  its  genuine  con-  first  olject  submitted  to  his  specula- 

ditions.    There  is  a  certain  limit  of  tive  sagjacity  should  happen  to  be  a 

observation  within  which  the  charac-  well-bult  and  inhabited  nouse,  after 

teristic  workings  of  the  Creator  may  a  full  observation  of  the  interior,  and 

be    peremptory  pronounced  j   and  uses  of  which,  he  should  next  be  called 

there  is  a  fact  on  wnich  the  evidence  upon  to  exercise  his  theoretical  wis- 

is  so  plain,  as  to  exclude  anybody  dom  on  a  row  of  similar  houses,  seen 

who  denies  it  firom  all  claims  to  oe  (let  us  suppose)  on  the  other  side  of  a 

argued  with.  liver,  not  immediately  passable,— how 

First,  the  solar  system  is  demon-  absurd  would  it  be  considered  if  he 
strably  a  single  systenij  (me  plan,  in-  were  to  insist  that  they  could  not  have 
dicatingthroUjghout  a  unity  of  design;  been  desired  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  by  the  strictest  application  of  the  however  similar  in  execution,  or  oom- 
rules  of  probable  inference,  as  stated  bined  by  a  variety  of  local  arrange- 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  we  have  ments,  such  as  wotdd  be  pointed  out 
to  inquire  what  clear  indications  can  And  still  the  case  does  not  represent 
be  ascertained,  either  from  observation  the  full  evidence  of  those  mutual  rela- 
of  the  Worker,  or  of  his  works,  as  to  tiona  which  mark,  in  the  solar  system, 
the  nature  of  that  desigiL  Such  is  <me  architect  and  one  qnstem.  bit,  if 
the  one  sole  method  of  moral  probabi-  it  be  asked  how  this  design  is  to  be 
lity.  We  apply  it  to  human  conduct  ascertained,  common  sense  has  one 
in  which  error,  change  of  purpose,  de-  answer  only.  Something  more  than 
feet  of  power,  and  perpetual  interfe-  a  river  separates  human  philosophy 
rence  of  causes,  cross  and  confuse  from  those  vast  regions,  which  we  yet 
in  every  direction :  how  much  surer  see  to  have  a  common  connexion  with 
in  the  case  where  there  can  be  neither  the  world  within  which  we  live.  Our 
error,  failure,  or  change,  in  which  we  only  data  are  the  indications  under 
may  meet  all  cavil  with  the  old  law  our  own  observation — the  uses  we 
adage,  nullum  tempus  occurrit  Regi^  can  perceive  and  apprehend.  We 
in  a  higher  and  more  unqualified  sense,  have  under  our  eye  the  portion  of  a 

We  have  said  that  the  planetaiy  vast  whole,  and  must,  in  reason,  look 
system  is  a  single  system :  it  has  many  on  this  part  as  a  specimen,  just  as  one 
nice  arrangements,  by  which  its  inte-  house  might  show  the  uses,  or  one 
gral  members  are  connected,  with  a  animal  frame  the  pathology  and  ana- 
precision  of  adjustment  as  plain  as  the  tomical  structure  of  another.  This, 
parts  of  any  specimen  of  mechanic  however,  conveys  but  an  inadequate 
art  Every  part  has  an  ascertained  idea  of  tne  whole  force  of  this  arga- 
influence  on  every  other  part ;  there  ment,  which  may  properly  be  descnb- 
is  a  relation  between  the  planetary  ed  as  the  evidence  of  system.  It  is 
distances  which  cannot  be  other-  not  merely  the  strong  argument  of 
wise  than  designed ;  there  is  a  law  of  analogy,  in  which,  as  in  the  foregoing 
orbitual  movement  very  peculiar ;  and  illustration,  like  is  to  be  compared  to 
a  relation  between  the  distances  from  like,  but  rather  the  inference  which 
the  sun  and  the  periods,  neither  of  restdts  from  this  certain  knowledjpe 
which  can  be  accidental,  nor  yet  ne-  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  od- 
cessary  consequences  of  the  laws  of  served  integral  members  of  the  uni- 
motion;  yet  essential  to  the  perma-  versal  whole  of  a  great  structure  com- 
nency  ana  re^larity  of  the  solar  sys-  posed  of  similar  parts.  Such  is  the 
tem.    In  brief,  there  is  plainly  the  phpiical  argument  from  which  our 
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two  first  inferenoes  must  foUow :  these  with  his  own  consdousness.  If,  like 
are,  the  continui^  of  character  which  the  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world, 
must  in  probability  peirade  the  inte-  we  were  to  imajgine  this  little  globe 
gral  members  of  the  solar  system ;  and  to  hold  the  main  place  in  all  nature, 
secondly,  what  the  general  nature  of  should  not  our  idea  of  the  Author  of 
the  design  of  the  whole  is  most  likely  Nature  be  that  of  a  Crod  of  life,  and 
to  be.  Of  the  first  we  have,  perhaps,  ruler  of  the  feelinjgs,  concerns,  and 
said  enough  for  the  present  We  may,  developments  of  lue.  We  are,  in- 
then,  next  ask  what  are  the  nrominent  deed,  prepared  (as  will  appear)  to 
indications  of  the  design  of  the  Author  prove  Jtar  more  ;  out  so  far  admits  of 
of  Nature  in  the  observable  field  of  no  doubt — so  far,  were  we  writing  a 
creation.  book,  our  argument  could  be  stated 

We  may  thus  be  enabled  to  fonn  inductively,  and  no  exception  would 

some  probable  inferences  as  to  what  be  foimd.  But  this  Master  Mind,  the 

should  be  anticipated  from  the  Crea-  Author,  Lord,  and  protector  of  all 

tor,  simply  as  such  j  and  next,  what  mind,  and  careful  provider  for  all  its 

from  his  Jmown  spintual  attributes  as  wants,  is  known  also  as  the  organizer 

Qod  of  all  worlds.  and  Master  of  other  realms  in  the 

In  this  comparatively  minute  tract  sea  of  space,  where  the  foot  of  ho- 
of being  whicn  we  inhabit,  the  pre-  tanist  or  entmologiBthasnot  trodden, 
ponderance  of  life  is  manifest — ^varied  or  geology  delv^  for  the  monuments 
by  countless  forms  and  conditions,  of  former  existence.  And  the  ques- 
accommodated  to  all  elements,  pro-  tion  is,  in  those  vast  reabns  of  space, 
vided  for  with  minute  skill  through-  has  the  Lord  of  life  abcmdonea  his 
out;  this  globe  is  characteristictOly  own  nature  and  normal  law? 
the  abode  of  life :  if  in  the  scope  of  A  slight  comparison  of  the  globe, 
material  existence  it  has  other  uses  thus  assumed  as  the  favoured  object 
they  are  unknown,  and  beyond  con-  of  the  Creator's  gifts,  with  the  other 
lecture.  We  feel  at  liberty  to  assume  spheres  of  the  system  with  which  it 
life  to  be  its  final  cause.  ^  Its  whole  seems  physically  connected,  will  carry 
surface,  and  every  material  arrance-  a  strong  appeal  to  common  sense.  If 
ment  within  its  entire  compass  offer  the  reaaer  will  make  the  slight  exer- 
an  unbroken  system  of  provisions  for  tion  of  his  imagination  necessary  to 
the  manifest  support  of  animal  exist-  convey  him,  in  fancy,  to  a  distance 
enoe.  We  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  from  the  common  phme  of  the  plane- 
spacious  field  offering  throughout  tary  orbits,  so  as  to  have  under  his 
one  condition  of  order  and  living  or-  eye  the  whole  system  in  its  order  as 
g^nization;  and,  without  any  excep-  described  occasionally  in  some  re- 
tion,  manifesting  in  great  and  small,  duced  scale  in  popular  astronomies, 
indications  of  the  same  creative  will  Let  us  take  the  Eairth  as  the  st^dard 
and  character.  And  (for  the  present),  of  our  scale,  at  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
not  pushing  our  conclusions  beyond  ter;  the  moon  will  be  nearly  one-third 
the  question  of  mere  animal  exist-  of  this,  at  fifteen  inches  distance ;  and 
ence,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  the  sun  may  be  taken  roughly  at  four 
affirming  that,  so  far  as  man  can  see,  feet  eight  mches,  and  at  175  yards 
and  pronounce  on  what  he  sees,  the  distance ;  Mercury  and  Yenus,  the  two 
characteristic  aim  of  the  Author  of  inferior  planets,  will  appear  in  the 
Nature  is  to  produce  the  maximum  of  intermediate  space,  at  the  respective 
life  and  the  results  of  life.  It  may,  distances  of  70  and  122  varus ;  the 
indeed,  be  reasonabbr  conceived  that  first  littie  more  than  a  third  of  the 
the  great  Father  of^  aU  Being  must  eartn's  diameter,  the  second  equal  in 
have  some  further  and  deeper  plea-  size.  Outside  will  be  seen,  next  in 
sure  in  the  minutest  thing  tnat  lives  order.  Mars,  at  262  yards  from  the 
than  human  philosophy  can  reach.  Sun,  about  0'4  of  an  inch  in  (Uameter. 
Not  a  gleam  of  sense  or  vibration  of  Then  (for  the  present  omitting  the 
the  faintest  perception  of  a  desire  or  Asteroids)  Jupiter,  the  principal 
fear— of  a  pleasure  or  a  pain — can  planet  in  the  system  will,  appear  at  a 
cross  the  existence  of  the  most  insig-  distance  of  880  yards,  witn  a  dia- 
nificant  atom  of  microscopic  organism  meter  of  5^  inches.  Still  further  off. 
that  He  who  infused  that  spark  of  in  distant  darkness,  at  a  distance  of 
beinff  with  its  own  small  particle  of  nearly  1600  yards,  and  not  much  in- 
mind,  cannot  as  distinctiy  read,  know,  f erior  in  apparent  magnitude,  appears 
and  sympathise  with,  as  man  even  Saturn,  made  remarkable  by  its  nngs; 
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and  further  still,  two  laree  planets,  to  their  looal  conditions.  Was  this. 
tJranas  and  Neptune,  holding  ]pro-  precision  merely  inadvertent,  or  was 
portionatedistances,  the  last  of  which,  it  to  convey  a  false  impression  to 
coasting  the  very  bounds  of  this  human  reason/  Jupiter  at  a  distance 
world's  twilight  at  a  distance  of  nearly  from  the  sun,  which  reduces  its  heat 
three  English  miles.  Thus,  at  some  to  twenty-five  times  less  than  ours,  is, 
distance,  proportionably  taken,  the  in  compensation,  gifted  with  a  breadth 
planetaiy  system  would  be  projected  of  unvarying  summer  climat^  by  the 
upon  an  area  of  six  miles,  offering  slighter  mcunation  of  its  axis  of  ro- 
each  of  its  members,  in  its  due  pro-  tation  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  Thus, 
portion  of  magnitude  and  distance,  the  accumulated  heat  about  its  broad 
and  detached  from  the  confusion  of  ec^uatorial  regions  is  unbroken  by  any 
the  starry  deep.  Now,  supposing  wmtcr.  A  diminution  of  light,  conse- 
this  vision,  translated  into  the  reality,  quent  on  the  same  law  of  variation,  is 
and  presented  to  the  eye  of  any  among  the  objections  recently  pro- 
reasonable  person  accustomed  to  re-  posed;  but  neither  in.thecaseof  Ju- 
fleet  and  capable  of  measuring  oonse-  piter,  nor  any  of  the  further  globes  of 
quences— and  the  slight  atom  of  a  this  system,  can  such  an  objection  have 
star,  which  we  call  our  earth,  pointed  any  real  application.  The  eye  is  a  sys- 
out  with  an  assertion  that  there  alone  tem  of  mechanism,  suljected  to  and 
the  Author  of  Nature  has  seen  fit  to  modified  to  work  with  another  inde- 
carry  out  his  main  design,  that  life,  pendent  medianism,  itself  the  most 
and  being,  are  there  only — that  there  various  in  power  and  application.  An 
only  He  is  or  can  be  known ;  that  on  eye  can  be  constructed  for  every  shade 
the  rest  of  his  creation — on  the  whole  of  twilight,  and  every  increase  of  solar 
of  those  giant  spheroids  that  pursue  intensity.  We  need  not  travel  into 
their  courses  in  space — the  light  of  the  planetaiy  realms  for  examples:  in 
heaven  shines  to  no  end,  the  Sim's  the  most  midnight  obscurity;  in  the 
bright  circle  warms  in  vain.  How  darkest  caverns  of  earth ;  in  the  ocean 
plamlv  absurd  appears  the  violation  depths,  where  the  struggling  sun- 
of  prooability.  beams  hardly  pierce,  there  are  eyes 

But  this  is  not  alL    The  superficial  keenly  lighted  to  their  prepr.    It  is 

area  of  this  earth  is  something  above  (on  this  point)  needless  to  claim  allow- 

125,(XX),(X)0  of  English  miles.    Now,  ance  for  the  remarkable  addition  of 

compare  with  this  a  rough  estimate  thefourmoons  of  thisbeautiful  planet, 

of  the  remaining  amount  of  plane-  or  of  the  still  greater  number  of  like 

tary  area.     Omitting  fractions  and  appendages  to  the  others  as  they  range 

all  consideration  of  the  precise  ob-  further  from  the  source  of  light.    Not 

lateness  of  those  bodies,  we  obtain  by  to  admit  the  plain  significance  of  this 

a  few  simple  computations  an  amount  provision,  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 

of  48,(XH),000,000  of  square  English  Dold  defiance  of  sensible  api^earances. 

miles,  as  an  approximate  area  for  the  But  I  here  recal  these  objects  to  the 

six  remaining  planets.    Were  we  to  reader's   recollection,    because   they 

look  no  further,  reason  must  reject  strikingly  answer  a  false  suggestion 

the  monstrous  assumption  that  not  which  inns  through  the  whole  oi  the 

more  than  a  385th  part  of  the  whole  adverse  theory ;  by  exemplifying  the 

of  these  vast  areas  is  converted  to  presenceof  the  same  careful,  accurate, 

the  main  ends  of  nature.  and  provident  design  in  the  organiza- 

On  these  considerations  alone  we  tion  of  those  vast  orbs,  which  may  be 

might  be  content  to  rest  au  indisput-  everywhere  discerned  on  our  earth, 

abte  conclusion.    They  are  strength-  If  they  are  desert  and  sterile,  if  they 

ened  by  the  numerous  indications  of  are  imclaimed  by  the  Ruler  of  the 

similar  adaptation,  made  familiar  by  living  world,  they  display,  at  leasts  the 

numerous  popular  treatises  on  astro-  same  marks  of  the  same  design,  to 

nomy :  and  from  which  astronomers  the  full  extent  that  human  inquiry 

are  unanimous  in  their  impression  that  can  go. 

the  planets  are  inhabited.    There  is  But  our  sceptical   adversary  has 

not  a  single  known  adaptation  of  our  found  an  objection  against  which  all 

mundane  orb  for  seasons,  the  divi-  these  significant  indications  cim  be  of 

sions  of  day  and  night,  and  the  dis-  no  avail :  an  impediment  which  seems 

tribution  of  heat  and  light,  that  is  not  to  have  met  creation  early  in  its  course 

to  be  traced  in  the  planets;  and  this  wi  than  insurmountable  lirrier  against 

with  a  peculiarity  of  accommodation  an  otherwise  plain  and  well-planned 
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deskn — ^holding  up  the  sore  decree  be  the  phydcal  nature  of  the  living 
of  pKyncal  neoessii^y  thus  far,  and  no  inhabitants  of  any  planet  beyond  our 
farther,  shall  the  realm  of  life  and  own,  can  only  De  surmised  by  a 
soul  OEtend.  There  is  no  doubt  that  stretch  of  the  most  eztravaflant  and 
the  comparison  between  the  volume  chimerical  absurdity.  We  nave  no 
and  mass  of  this,  and,  in  like  manner,  data  for  such  theories;  but  there  is 
ofthe  other  remoter  planets,  indicates  ground  to  suppose  that  every  world 
a  material  surface  of  small  density  has  its  own  suitable  inhabitants, 
compared  with  that  of  our  planet;  There  is,  however,  a  point  at  which 
but  the  conseciuence  is  the  pure  this  uncertainty  is  much  relieved  by 
fiction  of  its  discoverer.  There  can  other  considerations,  and  to  these  we 
be  no  degree  of  firm  coherence  essen-  shall  presently  come.  So  far,  little 
tial  to  the  support  of  any  weight,  in-  has  been  said  that  might  not  rigidly 
consistent  with  degrees  of  specific  be  referred  to  that  mere  analogy  from 
gravity  very  far  below  the  lightest  admitted  laws  of  nature,  elaborately 
liquids.  For  thi^  we  must  be  content  set  forth  at  the  first  page  of  our  ar- 
to  refer  to  any  of  the  ordina]]y  tables  eument,  and  we  have  confined  our 
of  specific  gravities.  Nor  is  it  neces-  illustration  to  the  one  example,  as  it 
saiy  to  suppose  an  equable  difiusion  is  suflicientiy  plain  how  the  same 
of  dense  or  hard,  so  as  to  interfere  mode  of  treatment,  by  a  very  little 
with  the  fpmervX  determinations  of  change  of  terms^  may  meet  the  class 
I^ysical  science.  The  gravitation  of  of  an)itrary  olgections  with  which 
any  object  on  the  surface  of  Jupiter,  we  have  had  to  deal  In  quitting 
diminished  by  the  square  of  its  dis-  this  physical  discussion,  there  is  one 
tanoe  from  the  centre,  is,  at  the  eaua-  suggestion  which  may  be  satisfactory 
•torial  r^on,  still  further  diminisiied  to  tne  sceptical  theorist,  who  has 
by  a  vast  force  of  revolution.  The  amused  his  leisure  with  melting  down 
Muatorof  Jupiter  is  a  circle  of  289,276  these  remote  orbs  into  liquids  more 
EngliBh  miles :' it  turns  round  in  about  thin  than  water.  Whether,  on  tele- 
nine  hours  fifty-five  minutes,  which  scopic  inspection,  they  give  the  pecu- 
gives  a  velocity  of  42,783  feet  per  se-  liar  opticad  reflexions  which  belong 
cond — in  this,  too,  seeming  to  indicate  to  the  liquid  surface  of  sphere  or 
an  accommodation  to  some  natural  spheroid,  unless  by  the  allowance  of 
adjustment  for  occupying  bodies.  An  the  additional  adaptation  of  a  watery 
ea^  computation,  founded  on  the  and  cloud-bearing  atmosphere, 
ratio  between  the  respective  masses  An  objection  has  been  found  in  the 
and  semi-diaoneten  of  Jupiter  and  the  seemingly  abnormal  existence  of  those 
earth,  gives  the  weight  of  a  body  on  lesser  planets,  generally  known  by 
the  former  equal  to  2*6  of  the  latter,  the  denomination  of  Asteroids,  thus, 
and  the  deduction  for  centrifugal  indeed,  marking  the  conventional 
force  reduces  this  further  to  about  2*2.  impression  as  to  their  real  character. 
Thus,  a  man  of  eight  stone  on  the  The  irre^arity  seems  to  be  irrecon- 
earth  s  eauaton  would  be  about  six-  cilable  with  the  supposed  character 
teen  on  tnat  of  Jupiter.  But  all  this  of  efystematic  plan  on  which  we 
is  extreme  trifling.  We  are  not  bound  have  laid  so  much  stress ;  we  should 
to  the  very  absurd  a8sum|)tion  that  be  prepared  to  dispute  the  inference 
limits  the  Creator  to  special  bulks,  ofthe  ingenious  essayist,  even  on  the 
densities,  and  forms.  If^  in.any  thing  very  ground  ofthls  apparent  violation 
the  boundless  resources  of  the  Crea-  of  order.  But,  the  facts  of  the  case, 
tor  wpears,  it  is  in  the  endless  varie-  as  well  as  the  general  opinion  of  as- 
ties  or  both  animal  and  vegetable  or-  tronomers,  are  dmerent  Indeed  the 
ganization.  He  who  can  give  to  general  opinion  seems  so  obvious, 
each  intelligence  a  body  adapted  to  and  rests  on  so  strong  a  basis  of  pre- 
its  place  and  wants,  cannot  oe  at  a  sumption,  that  (so  far  as  we  know) 
loss  to  people  the  most  ehiborate  of  no  astronomical  writer  has  thought 
his  planets  with  suitable  intelligences,  it  to  stand  in  need  of  special  proof, 
suitably  framed.  We  are  uncon-  In  one  recent  instance,  the  general 
oemed  in  the  oljection ;  but  surely  admission  has  been  denied  in  an  ele- 
every  one  possessing  the  least  acquaint-  mentary  work  of  very  high  sdentifio 
anoe  witn  the  insect  world,  must  authority,  and  upon  the  ground  of  an 
have  often  noticed  how  little  neces-  ascertained  physical  prineipla  This 
nrv  is  the  connexion  between  weight  objection  we  shall,  with  sreat  defer- 
anu  physical  strength.  What  may  ence  to  the  olgector  (who  perhaps 
VOX.  Uil.— no.  oocxv,  22 
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did  not  oonflider  the  facts  important  ment  there  are  some  }ii^  probaMii'- 

enough  for  a  full  examination)  pro-  ties,  both  moral  and  physical,  omitted, 

ceed  to  dispute.  First,  it  is  not  necessary,  or  even 

Our  readers  are  generally  aware  the  prooabilit^,  that  the  explosive  ele- 
that  the  discovery  of  the  first  observ-  ment  by  which  a  world  would  be 
ed  of  the  Asteroids,  by  Dr.  Olbers,  struck  into  fragments,  should  operate 
was  brought  about  by  the  circum-  bv  one  simultaneous  shock.  Such 
stance  of  a  supposed  gap  in  the  series  elements  are  more  likely  to  exist  in 
of  distances  among  the  members  of  masses,  or  in  cavernous  recesses  to- 
the  solar  ^stem.  A  very  remarkable  wards  the  surface,  and  more  or  less 
harmonic  law  seemed  to  be  broken  widely  apart  If  this  be  admitted, 
in  the  space  between  Mars  and  Ju-  there  would  have  taken  place  a  sue- 
piter,  and  it  was  justly  coi\jectured  cession  of  shocks,  acting  in  different 
that  an  interveimig  pUnet  might  yet  points  of  space,  and  productive  of 
be  discovered.  Now,  were  we  to  jgo  different  pomts  of  separation, 
no  further,  this  is  a  case  of  the  species  But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose  two 
of  legitimate  inference  on  which  so  ponderous  masses  moving  with  vast 
much  has  been  discovered  in  the  his-  orbitual  velocity,  to  be  so  separated ; 
tory  of  modem  science.  It  would  be  the  separation  must  (considering  the 
wholly  contrary  to  the  most  widely  vast  quantity  of  motion)  be  probably 
applicable  analog,  and  most  accurate,  at  a  small  angle  of  mutual  departure, 
to  suppose  an  irregularity  so  great.  Now,  during  some  part  of  this,  there 
and  not  failing  under  any  general  law,  would  be  m  action  a  very  con- 
by  which  it  might  be  explained,  to  siderable  force  x>f  mutual  attrac- 
exist  in  the  very  midst  of  the  broad-  tion,  by  which  the  orbits  would  be 
est  and  simplest  system  of  Divine  considerably  shifted,  so  that  neither 
mechanism  in  known  existence.  Ac-  could  come  precisely  to  the  original 
cordinffly,  it  was  suggested  by  Profes-  point 

sor  Bode,  of  Berlin,  tnat  a  planet  was  But  there  is  a  third  consideration, 
likely  to  exist  between  Mars  and  Ju-  which  no  rightly  reflecting  person  is 
piter.  Ajstronomers  turned  their  at-  likely  to  undervalue.  Whatever  may 
tention  to  the  subject,  and  very  soon  be  assumed  respecting  those  incidents, 
i^ter,  a  planet  of  very  small  dimen-  usually  ascribed  to  the  common  opera- 
sions  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  tions  of  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
nearly  satisfying  the  theoretical  con-  posed  that  in  the  solar  system— the 
dition  of  distances.  From  this,  four  work  of  so  much  elaborate  contriv- 
more  were  soon  found,  and,  as  they  ance,  and  indicating  so  much  of  de- 
were  all  nearly  in  orbits  offering  sign — that  any  integral  dismember- 
almost  identical  elements  of  period  ment  could  happen  without  special 
and  distance,  it  was  surmised  that  purpose,  and  controlling  care.  It  may 
they  were  the  fragments  of  a  broken  be  asked,  what  purpose  could  exist 
planet,  which  had  once  supplied  the  for  such  a  violation  of  the  S3rmmetry 
vacant  interval  of  God's  own  works :  such  questions 

Now  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  a  cannot  be  answered ;  but  still,  we 

physical  condition,  bv  the  recognition  know  enough  to  see  how  such  thin^ 

of  which  these  small  planets  were,  might  be,  consistently  with  the  Di- 

several  of  them,  discovered,  is  the  vine    character,    sovemmenti    and 

groimd  of  objection  to  the  assumption  known  method  of  dealings.     That 

on  which  it  was  first  applied  success-  planetary  wreck  exists — an  impres- 

f  uUy.    If  a  planet,  moving  round  the  sive  memorial,  perhaps,  which  to  angels 

sun,  should,  at  any  point  of  its  orbit,  and  devils,  and  the  host  of  spiritual 

become  suddenly  oisiBevered,  the  fra£-  creation,  conveys  a  perpetual  lesson  of 

ments,  pursuing  separate  orbits,  would  judgment — telung  an  awful  history  of 

still  return  to  the  point  at  which  rebellion,  revolt,  and  Divine  justice,  to 

they  parted.    And  i£  as  in  the  case  the  eyes  that  are  privileged  to  read  it 

of   the  Asteroids,  these   fragments  Having  so  far  cautioufly  guessed  our 

should  happen  to  be  numerous,  it  is  way  at  some  disadvantage,  to  satisfy 

to  be  admitted^  that  if  there  were  no  the  conventional  prepossessions  of  a 

further  condition  to  be  taken  into  sceptical  philosophy;  it  woidd  be  the 

account,  they  could  hardly  escape  a  merest  affectation  to  carry  on  further 

very  great  confusion  at  the  point  of  the  illusion  of  a  tranE^)arent  diBguise, 

meeting.    But,  in  this  simple  state-  by  not  distinctly  putting  the  question 
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on  its  own  euefMaUu  theotofiieal  hend  the  extreme  cantionreqmmta  in 
ground  For,  under  whateyer  foHn,  ite  teachers,  to  avoid  all  accidental 
It  is  no  more  or  less  than  a  question!  obtrusion  of  extraneous  disclosure^ 
as  to  the  puipose  and  character  of  however  true.  In  the  writings  of  the 
the  Author  or  Nature,  and  includes  New  Testament,  it  is  notorious,  that 
eyeiy  indication  of  whatever  kind,  terms  and  sentences,  aeemin^y  plain 
from  which  these  elements  are  to  be  enough,  have  been  distorted  mto  doc- 
inferred.  All  hitherto  offoed  has  trines  of  which  their  authors  never 
consisted  of  inferences  from  certain  dreamed. 

conditions  essentiallymoral;  nor  could  From  any  such  abuse  as  these  re- 
the  question  be  oonducted  rationally  marks  may  seem  to  oondenm,  our 
onanyothercondition.  Withcontriv-  reasoning  stands  wholly  clear.  But 
ance  without  a  contriver,  or  design  there  is  Before  us  a  plain  distinction : 
without  a  designer,  reason  has  no  it  is  from  revealed  religion  only  that 
concern.  We  may-therefore,  as  well  the  Creator  is  to  be  xnown  m  his 
oonfonnour  language  to  the  dear  as-  higher  attributes:  as  a  moral  cover- 
sumption  of,  the  whole  argument  nor— as  the  author  of  a  spiritual  plan 
There  is  also  a  further  condition^  of  — ^as  combining  in  his  dominion  other 
greatmoment,  to  be  observed,  which,  unknown  orders  of  being— as  compris- 
whatever  strength  it  may  bring  to  our  ing  a  future  in  his  design.  Nowwnat- 
aigument,  is  itself  affected  by  many  ever  the  Bationalist,  with  whom  we 
grounds  of  caution,  and  entan^ed  havedone,orthe  Atheist  with  whom 
with  much  customary  prejudice.  Xet  we  hold  nothinff'in  common,  may  say; 
OS,  before  proceeding  further,  try  to  the  OhiistiBn  Theist  will  admit,  that 
set  ourselves  right  on  these  grounds,  the  Qod  of  the  New  Testament,  as  of 
The  error  of  medisaval  ignorance,  the  Old,  must  also  be  the  same  Author 
which  limited  the  observation  of  nar  of  Nature^  whose  operationa  of  oon- 
tuie  by  the  language  of  the  Old  trivanoe,andwho8emultipliedmeeha» 
Testament,  and  thus  gave  the  Ian-  nism  are  to  be  traced  in  all  things — on 
ffOB^  cf  inspiration  or  of  sacred  au-  earth  or  in  the  solar  system.  The 
uiontgr  senses  which  it  never  was  chemist  may  find  ample  employment 
designed  to  possess,  and  in  after  times,  for  all  the  time,  exertion,  and  intelli- 
and  among  infidel  schools,  created  a  gence  he  is  possessed  of ,  and  still  con- 
reaction,  which  extended  universally;  template  before  him  new  depths  of 
so  that  up  to  the  present  day,  there  nmtery,  in  the  combinations  and 
exists  a  tadt  convention  against  the  amnities  of  matter ;  and  the  forces 
introduction  of  any  direct  condition  of  and  laws  of  forces  which  govern 
a  religious  bearing  into  philosophical  them  to  the  common  ends  of  exist- 
disottssion.  It  must^  nowever,  in  enoe.  The  ^ologiet  may  trace  the 
reason  be  admitted,  that  the  objection  steps  of  creation  beyond  the  record  of 
only  naches  to  the  use  or  aouseof  time,  into  periods  whidi  have  no  date, 
the  language  of  Holy  Writ  Nothing  The  astronomer  may  borrow  the  wing 
can  now  be  more  fully  understood  by  of  light  for  1800  or  aooo  years  of  its 
the  educated  clamew^  than  the  absur-  rapidf  way,  and  come  to  no  end.  The 
dity  of  the  assumption,  that  the  f^ts  same  one  pure,  broad,  and  dear  Intel- 
of  geology  or  of  astronomy,  or  any  other  ligence  combines  all  that  has  awak- 
sdenoe  could  have  been  conveyed  in  ened  their  wonder^  and  left  them  still 
theearlykngnageandtotheunlettered  behind ;  and  is  still  no  more  or  less 
ages  of  mankind,  either  in  language  than  the  same  Lord,  on  whose  name 
or  other  form  of  communication:  the  sinful  mortal  has  beoi  told  to  call 
or  that  it  could  have  been  any  part  01  in  prayer;  a  fact  which,  however 
the  Divine  intent  to  convey  such  in-  startling  to  the  philosopher,  is  still 
formation.  It  is  phiin,  that  in  every  beyond  denial  true, 
allusion  to  external  nature,  the  Ian-  And  what  in  the  present  inquiry, 
gnaffe  of  man  was  used,  as  it  still  is  is  the  precise  worth  of  this  truth  f 
usea,  by  the  obvious  neoeadly  which  It  is  this,  that  the  God  thus  Imown 
conforms  speech  to  distinct  appear-  is  not  to  be  contemplated  as  simply 
auoes ;  the  natural  law  of  language,  the  author  of  successions  of  the  Sau- 
We  can  go  even  further :  it  is  easy  rian  trib&  or  of  the  fossil  swarms  of 
tor  any  one  looking  to  the  genius  extinct  liie^  or  of  the  insect  and  veget- 
of  the  Ohzistian  reBgion^  to  appre>  able  myriads  whidi  fill  the  natiual- 
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ists'  Biuieiim  in^  the  ezavuo  of  eveif  ofcber  caee.  It  seems  to  be  a 
^areation ;  nor  are  we  to  look  for  his  reasonable  inference  that  we  have  no 
domain  in  planetaiy  spacoEL  filled  with  rieht  in  reasfm  or  analof^  to  claim  for 
bnite  animation,  or  innebniary  regjons  other  planetsi  that  which  caimot  be 
of  starry  TBpoar,  answerinff  no  CQg-  said  to  have  been  (onilbrmly  at  least) 
nizable  end  The  God  of  Nature,  as  ihe  privilege  of  omr  own.  it  is  a  eon- 
we  otherwise  know  him^*is  the  Loid  oeded  fiact^  that  up  to  comparatively 
ci  living  worlds,  of  a  house  that  has  pecent  pmods^  and  doling  periods  of 
many  mansions — at  whose  nod  angels  vast  but  indefinite  duration,  this 
and  archangels,  and  avasthierarohy of  globe  of  earth  was  the  scene  of  other 
loftv  intelligences  stand  ready  to  obey,  arrangements  whoUv  different  from 
Such,  abstracted  from  its  spedal  re-  any  now  contended  for  in  the  case  of 
lations  to  man,  is  the  view  of  the  Su-  other  planets  assumed  to  be  similarly 
pjremeBeinff,  g^ven  bvhisownauthen-  occupied.  And  further  (to  brinff  to- 
tic  self-revelation,  to  nis  creature,  man  gether  similar  obje€tions)i  that  mm 
— a  revelation  by  which  he  stands  the  form  of  this,  as  of  those  other 
prominent  as  the  Supreme  Head  of  globes,  it  must  be  inferred  that  at 
moral  and  spiritual  existoice.  pto-  some  period  of  duration,  they  must 
fessing  iurtioe,  and  claiming  obeaienoe  have  been  originally  fluid  in  material 
and  voluntary  anbjection ;  claiming  substance.  It  is  added,  that  lazge 
the  affections  and  universal  love  of  portions  of  this  extefeisive  globe  are 
his  creatures.  To  this  character,  the  left  barren  and  unoccupied  bv  man; 
whole  human  race,  in  its  history  and  and  it  is  asked,  why  we  should  think 
potential  characteristics  bears  ample  it  necessary  to  assume  that  in  the 
and  distinct  testimony,  though  crossed  whole  system  of  planetary  orbs,  there 
by  quali^ing  incidents,  which  it  is  should  exist  an  economy  of  space,  not 
{Nurt  of  the  province  of  reliffi(Mi  to  preserved  in  that  we  inhaoit  All 
explain  and  compensate;  ana  which  these  objections  are  indicative  of  a 
may  find  much  additional  exposition  resolute  and  sturdy  contest  for  a 
in  the  broad  universality  of  an  em-  doubtful  vict(»7.  They  strangely 
pire  that  is  infiidte  in  its  compass  and  overlook  that  universal  course  of 
eternal  in  its  duration; — ^for  these  things  which  indicates  the  uniform 
evils,  considerable  in  the  comiMss  of  worktnga  of  the  Creative  Power, 
our  mortal  sight,  melt  into  infini-  That  the  field  of  Gk>d*8  operations  is 
tesimal  minuteness  in  the  boundless  infinit7-~4hat  the  period  is  eternity — 
breadth  of  the  spiritual  domain.  That  all  are  the  works  of  the  saine 
that  knows  no  end.  Dominions,  ana  mind  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are 
powers  and  principalities — ^legions  as  ''a  watch  in  the  night  — from 
unnumoered  of  angel  population,  are  whose  hand  there  is  not  a  sin^e  thing 
variously  intimated,  as  within  the  we  know  of— from  whose  will  not  a 
more  immediate  bodjr  of  the  Divine  single  known  result  that  has  nc^  been 
government.  Nor  is  it  at  all  a  prob-  the  slow  aind  gradual  result  from 
ablesupposition,  that  outside  this  tran-  adopted  means — ^the  produce  from  a 
scend^t  circle  of  spiritual  being,  the  germ,  the  result  from  principles,  de- 
rest  is  a  mindless  iimnite  of  mere  or-  ments,  condifions.  operations,  oomla- 
.^imism:  bird  and  beast,  and  worm  and  nations.  It  is  plain  enough,  for  a 
.insect  Qod's  prime  creation  light,  peremptory  daim  of  admission,  that 
pervading  boundless  infinity  of  space,  the  numerous  and  variously  commned 
immeasurable  by  numbers,  is  not  arrangements  of  this  globe,  collec- 
vainly  wasted  on  worlds  without  ^es  tively  adapted'forthe  support  of  many- 
to  see.  formed  life,  are  mainlv  and  in  their 
But  in  speaking  of  the  infinite  and  larger  distributions  ordered  for  that 
remote,  we  are  reminded,  that  we  CroEitarewho  has  ccmibinedaU  its  pro- 
have  not  quite  done  with  the  difficul-  visions  to  acqjuire  the  dominion  over 
ties  which  some  of  our  astronomical  all  earthly  things.  If  the  globe  has 
amateurs  have  created  for  themselves,  been  millions  of  yeare  un<&r  a  pro- 
Thelengthenedperiodsin  which  this  gress  of  devdopment  for  this  end, 
our  own  planet  is  shown  to  have  been  the  result  still  remains— the  only  in- 
first  untenanted,  and  next,  only  held  ference  leads  to  the  stupendous  con- 
by  brute  and  re^tite  creations — seems  templation  of  the  awful  worker  in 
to  warrant  a  similar  assumption  in  periods  so  vast — ^be  far-combined 
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on  its  own  e$$gniiaUf/  theoloaical  hand  the  extreme  cantiQttreqQiBite  in 
{(round.  For,  nnder  whatever  foim,  itd  teachera,  to  avoid  all  accidental 
It  IB  no  more  or  leas  than  a  questionl  obtniaion  of  eztraneoua  disdosare^ 
aa  to  the  puipose  and  character  of  however  true.  In  thewritingB  of  the 
the  Author  or  Nature,  and  includes  New  Testament,  it  is  notorious,  that 
evezy  indication  of  whatever  kind,  terms  and  sentences,  aeemin^^ly  plain 
from  which  these  elements  are  to  be  enough,  have  been  distorted  mto  doc- 
inferred.  All  hitherto  offered  has  tiines  of  which  their  authors  never 
consisted  of  inferences  from  certain  dreamed. 

conditions  essentiallymoral;  nor  could  From  any  such  abuse  as  these  re- 
the  question  be  conducted  rationally  marks  may  seem  to  condemn,  our 
on  any  other  condition.  Withcontriv-  reasoning  stands  wholly  dear.  But 
ance  without  a  contriver,  or  design  there  is  before  us  a  plain  distinction : 
without  a  designer,  reason  has  no  it  is  from  revealed  religion  only  that 
concern.  We  may^herefore,  as  well  the  Creator  is  to  be  Known  m  his 
conform  our  language  to  the  dear  as-  higher  attributes :  aa  a  moral  oover- 
Bumption  of  the  whole  ar^^ument  nor— -astheau^orof  aspirituiuplam 
There  is  also  a  frirther  condition^  of  —as  combining  in  his  dominion  other 
great  moment,  to  be  observed,  which,  unknown  orders  of  being— as  oompris- 
whatever  strength  it  may  bring  to  our  ingafiitureinhisdesign.  Now  what- 
argument,  is  itself  affected  by  many  ever  the  RationaliBt,  with  whom  we 
grounds  of  caution,  and  entandea  have  done,  or  the  Atheist  with  whom 
with  much  customaiypr^udioe.  Let  we  hold  nothingin  common,  may  say; 
us,  before  proceediog  fiirther,  tiy  to  the  ChristiBn  Tneist  will  admi^  that 
set  ourselves  right  on  these  c^unda.  the  Qod  of  the  New  Testament,  as  of 
The  error  of  mediaval  i,gnorance,  the  Old,  must  also  be  the  same  Author 
which  limited  the  observation  of  na-  of  Nature,  whose  operations  of  con- 
tnre  by  the  language  of  the  Old  trhranoe,  and  whose  multiplied  media* 
Testament,  and  thus  gave  the  Ian-  nismare  to  be  traced  in  all  things— on 
gua^  of  inspiration  or  of  sacred  an-  earth  or  in  the  solar  system.  The 
tnonly  senses  which  it  never  was  chemist  ma;^  find  ample  employment 
designed  to  possess,  and  in  after  times,  for  all  the  tune,  exertion,  and  mtelli- 
and  among  infidel  schools,  created  a  gence  he  is  possessed  of,  and  still  con- 
reaction,  which  extended  universally;  template  before  him  new  depths  of 
so  that  np  to  the  present  day,  there  mysteiy,  in  the  combinations  and 
exists  a  tadt  convention  sgainst  the  affinities  of  matter ;  and  the  forces 
introduction  of  any  direct  condition  of  and  laws  of  forces  which  govern 
a  religious  besring  into  ohilosophical  them  to  the  common  ends  of  exist- 
discussion.  It  must,  nowever,  in  ence.  Hie  ^ologist  may  trace  the 
reason  be  admitted,  that  the  objection  steps  of  creation  Mvond  tne  record  of 
only  reaches  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  time,  into  periods  whicJi  have  no  date, 
the  language  of  Holy  Writ  Nothing  The  astronomer  may  borrow  the  wing 
can  now  be  more  fully  understood  by  of  lifht  for  1800  or  9000  years  of  its 
the  educated  chuBes^  than  tiie  absur-  npia  way,  and  come  to  no  end.  The 
dity  of  the  assumption,  that  the  facts  same  one  jnire,  broad,  and  clear  Intel- 
of  geology  or  of  astronomy,  or  any  other  ligence  combines  all  that  has  awak- 
adenoe  could  have  been  conveyed  in  ened  their  wonder,  and  left  them  still 
theeariy  language  and  to  the  unlettered  behind ;  and  is  still  no  more  or  less 
ages  of  mankind,  dther  in  language  than  the  same  Lord,  on  whose  name 
or  other  form  of  communication:  the  sinful  mortal  has  b»ni  told  to  call 
or  that  it  could  have  been  any  part  or  in  prayer;  a  fact  which,  however 
the  Divine  intent  to  convey  such  in-  startling  to  the  philosopher,  is  still 
formation.  It  is  plain,  that  in  every  beyond  denial  trua 
allusion  to  external  nature,  the  Ian-  And  what  in  the  present  inquiry, 
gnase  of  man  was  used,  as  it  still  is  is  the  |>recise  worth  of  this  tnith  i 
uaeo,  by  the  obvious  neoessify  which  It  is  this,  that  the  God  thus  loiown 
conforms  speech  to  distinct  appear-  is  not  to  be  contemi>lated  as  simply 
ances;  the  natural  law  of  language,  the  author  of  successions  of  the  Sau- 
We  can  go  even  frurther :  it  is  easy  rian  tribe^  or  of  the  fossil  swarms  of 
ibr  any  one  looking  to  the  genius  extinct  life,  or  of  the  insect  and  veget- 
of  the  Chriatiaa  religion^  to  appre-  able  myriada  whidi  fill  the  natural- 
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in  itoelf  some  oonditions  tendiiig  to  aoter  of  the  eEeatiosL  H<eAif«B»  helL 
bring  the  traths  of  adence  into  a  and  the  world  of  man,  wonkl  oo  fill 
future  contrarietjr  to  the  doetrinee  of  the  ohurohman's  conception  of  all 
religion-^most  dan^erouB  and  detri-  exutence,  as  to  exclude  "all  worldsi'' 
mental  to  both  religious  and  edentific  and  give  to  man  the  entire  iptagiatj 
interests;  and  the  more  so  because  of  his  maker's  design  and  providential 
the  slow  and  gradual  develcMpments  caia  What^  offered  to  sudi  a  state 
of  scientific  discovery  would  have  of  prepossession,  might  be  the  start- 
the  effect  of  a  long  and  continuous  ling  assertion  of  an  unbounded  exten- 
ezBsperation  of  dogmatic  i^rejudices  sion  of  this  domain  of  being?  To 
resting  upon  old  conventions,  too  thoughtful  mindi  such  a  i»opoaition 
latentand  too  much  uncompensated  in  would  be  olnectionable,  as  not  in  any 
common  opinion  (always,  m  the  main  way  declared  inBcripture — asi^posed 
funded  m  ignorance), to  bedispelled  to  a  convialion,  the  fruit  of -u^  (M 
m  any  effe<^ve  proportion  to  the  Ptolemaic  theory,  and  surviving  its 
actusd  advancement  of  science.  Now,  modemezposure:  thatmanandman'a 
if  the  intelligent  reader  will  give  a  world  alone  can  be  the  object  of  Di- 
momenf  s  heedful  reflection  to  these  vine  government ;  aad  lastiy,  a  sense 
remarks,  one  glance  upon  the  main  that  the  sdieme  of  redemption,  only 
points  of  tiie  astronomy  of  that  period  in  conception  ap^cable,  or  in  Scrip- 
will  put  him  in  possession  of  the  real  ture  apiuied  to  mankind — cannot  ez- 
nature  of  one,  and  that  the  main  tend  beyond  the  limits  of  this  globa 
fallacy  of  the  objection  now  to  be  Now,  to  all  this  littie  more  can  be 
noticed.  For  about  fourteen  cen-  answered  than  the  plain  objectH»L 
tunes  there  was  received  through  that  it  is  a  mass  of  unauthoriaea 
the  civilized  world  a  theory  of  most  assumptions,  growing  out  of  the  un- 
consummate  ingenuity,  framed  to  ac-  scrutinised  obscurity  of  old  prejudices 
count  for  the  apparent  motions  of  the  and  false  theories.  The  Senptures 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  but  with  a  are  charaoteristicaUv  silent  on  all  tiiat 
total  ignorance  of  all  that  was  real  in  thev  are  not  specialk  intended  to  re- 
those  appearances.  The  earth  was  veal ;  and  so  far  from  telling  man 
supposea  to  be  the  immovable  centre  what  does  not  concern  him  to  know 
of  the  system;  while  sun,  moon,  are  very  peculiarly  marked  I7  a  eya- 
planets^  and  staiiy  concave,  revolved  tematic  language  of  typical  and  qnooi- 
round  it  with  a  variety  of  motions-—  bolical  concealment,  conveying  to  fu- 
all  were  simultaneously  carried  round  ture  ages  lights  unseen  by  the  ezisting. 
in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  com-  Throughout  there  is  a  moral  adi^ta- 
mon  motion  d  the  prvmum  mobile j  tion  to  a  creed  of  which  fakky  not 
and  separate  movements  of  their  tighty  is  the  moral  condition,  and  a 
respective  drdes  were  devised  for  their  nue  of  communication  such  as  to  ez- 
several  proper  motions.  Such  in  its  act  a  conscientious  use  of  human 
general  description  was  the  theory  in  reason.  Astronomy  or  ^logy  are 
which  the  early  Christian  knowledge  not,  and  could  not  m  theur  actual  re- 
of  astronomy  was,  at  the  same  time,  alily  have  been  ezplained — ^the  whole 
methodised  and  contracted.  Know-  volume  would  be  bttle  enough  to  state 
ledee  was  then,  and  for  many  sue-  those  facts— the  life  of  the  writer 
ceeoing  centuries,  the  nearly  ezdu-  too  little  to  comprehend  them— there 
sive  possession  of  the  Church— it  was  ezisted  no  intellect  to  receive  them, 
obscured  and  shut  in  on  every  side  by  Well,  but  they  might  have  becoi  ac- 
a  dark  and  contracted  formalism,  in  curately  described  when  at  all  men- 
whichphilosophybecameamerecon-  tioned  Such  accurate  allusions  would 
test  of  technicalities.  It  will  thus  be  have  been  uninteUigible  then,  as  tiiey 
easy  to  apprehend,  how  in  such  a  would  stiU  be,  if  received  into  pc^mlar 
state  of  human  knowledge,  so  little  language.  It  was  simply  necessary  to 
enlightened  by  rightiy  cultivated  inform  man  that  those  high  and  glo- 
reason,  the  system  of  reli^ous  faith  nous  lights  which  it  was  foreseen  he 
must  have  become  combmed  with  would  in  future  times  wordiip,  were 
that  of  a  false  physical  theory.  There  (jyike  himself),  the  wcric  of  his  (£eator. 
would,  in  the  nrst  place,  arise  a  mis-  To  inform  him  that  other  worlds,  with 
taken  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  could  not  have  any  com- 
by  the  application  of  fidse  ideas  re-  munication,eziEtfted,neariy  beyond  his 
speetiii^  the  extent  and  entire  char*  visual  scope^  in  tboaa  p<»uts  gf "'  "^' 
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to  which  the  Bcienoe  of  enlightened  to  lead  to  their  casual  introduction, 
ages  could  attach  no  adequate  notion  Angel  and  archangel  are,  perhapNiythe 
of  distance  or  magnitude,  would  be  aristocnuy  of  the  uniyereal  empire  of 
'  wholly  contnuy  to  eveiy  observable  Ood  :  they  are  his  ministers  and 
aim  or  practice  of  the  sacred  writers,  immediate  servants  and  messen^rs 
There  is  no  sroond  whatever  for  the  through  the  worlds  of  the  infinite ; 
demand  of  Sk;ripture  authorit^^  as  to  varioiJusly  commissioned,  and  holding, 
the  people  of  other  worlds.  Scripture  so  far  as  we  can  coi^ecture,  the  higher 
is,  as  it  should  be,  sOent  on  the  sub-  ranks  of  being.  To  some  dread  angel 
ject :  were  it  not  so,  many  would  be  is  to  be  committed  the  summons  to 
the  heresies  and  metaphysical  tenets  judgment  on  that  awfiil  day  when 
of  sectarian  theology  on  such  a  branch  the  trumpet  shall  sound,"  and  call 
of  revelation.  *  the  dead  of  ages  firom  the  grave — 

But  is  there  in  the  wfiole  of  Chris-    when  the  Bon  of  man  is  to  appear 
tian  doctrine,  founded  on  the  Qospel    among  the  clouds  of  heaven  attended 
revelation,  anything  inconsistentwith    by  his  angels :  and  when  the  judg- 
the  admission  of  other  worlds)    We    ment  that  is  to  decide  the  everlasti]^ 
should  be  sorry  to  bend  an^  state-    lot  of  those  who  shidl  be  brought  to 
ment  in  the  sacred  volume  into  the    the  bar  of  divine  justice,  that  sepa- 
proof  of  a  theory  however  rational,    ration  is  to  be  the  office  of  the  an- 
but  we  must  say  that  we  consider    gelic  ministers, 
that,  without   any  express    intent.       It  is  thus  onl^  that  this  high  order 
there  is  much  in  the  general  tenor    of  created  inteUigence  appears,  in  the 
and  spirit  of  Scripture  to  impress  a    allusion  to  events  in  which  tney  are 
very  different  persuasion.    We  have    in  some  way  involved;  but  plainly 
already  had  to  offer  some  observations    for  no  direct  purpose  of  conveying  the 
on  the  character  of  the  Creator  as  the    intelligence  of  anotider  distinct  state 
author  of  life.    The  same  might,  in  a    of  being.   But  what  reason  can  there 
yet  more  extended  sense,  be  applied    be  for  the  extravagant  assumption 
on  the  strength  of  the  many  distinct    that  we  should  in  any  part  of  the 
affirmations  in  every  part  of  the  Old    sacred  writings  expect  to  find  the  re- 
Testament,  the  Gospels,  I^istles.  and    motest  hint  of  states  wholly  uncon- 
the  apocalyptic  Epistle  of  St  John,    nected  with  the  destinies  of  man  and 
in  which  the  existence  of  another   of  man's  world? — states  of  existence 
system  of  higher  life  and  intelligence    which  could  not  be  alluded  to  with- 
is  clearly,  though  in  eeneral  terms,    out  further,  and  these  unintelligible 
implied.    Now,  this  inoirect  but  fre-    statements.    To  the  apprehension  of 
quent  allusion  to  a  higher  class  of   Paul,  the  apostle,  Jupiter  was  but 
beings— the  inhabitants  of  another    a  star  ornamenting  the  celestial  vault 
local  sphere — ^is  not  expresdy  myen  as    But  we  dwell  too  long  on  thi&    The 
information  for  the  Cluristian  Church ;    absurdity  is  manifest  enough  of  any 
it  is  not  stated  with  any  precept  of   assumption  that  the  existence  of  otiier 
doctrinal  or  practical  import,  to  be    inhabited  worlds,  and  these  giobes  in 
received  as  matter  of  faith,  or  foun-    a  measure  resembling  our  own,  could 
dation  of  ceremonial  observance.   On    have  been  in  any  way  brought  into 
the  other  hand,  the  positive  ii\junc-    the  recosnition  of  scripturu  state- 
tions  of  Christian  aoctrine   rather    ment   Tnere  has,  indeeo,  been  intro- 
tend  to  discourage  the  direct  recogni-    duced  into  the  ouestion  an  objection, 
tion  of  any  spirit  or  extramun&ie    of  whic^  from  the  indistinctness  with 
being  but  those  described   in  the    which  it  has  been  rather  insinuated 
unity  of  the  Codhead.    Here,  then,    than  stated,  it  is  hard  to  speak.    In 
we  hav^  for  a  first  inference  the    what  way  can  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
oertain  existence  of  a  world  of  Intel-    carnation  and  atonement  be  so  ez- 
Ugence  implied,  as  it  were,  acciden-    plained  as  to  apply  bevond  the  his- 
tallv  at  the  call  of  suggestion,  but    tory  of  the  human  race!  Surely  there 
evidently  not  revealed  as  matter  of   is  no  known  necessity  for  any  such 
necessary  recognition.     The  angelic    application :  it  is  groundless  and  in- 
race  have^  nevertheless,  a  tie  of  con-    voives  a  most  awful  assumption  in  a 
nexi<«  with  this,  as  probably  with    high  decree  deros»tory  to  the  power 
other  worlds  :   the    mhabitants  of   of  the  Creator.    It  assumes  the  sue- 
other  worlds  can  have  none.    There    cess  of  the  rebel  angel — the  enemy  of 
happens  to  be  no  Imk  of  relationship   Ood  and  man — ^in  counteracting  the 
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divine  will,  blighiiiig  the  whole  plan,  our  idea  of  Ood.  aaBome  thatoiie  aet 
and  gaining  a  triumph  boundless  ana  of  his  will  ooulo,  at  a  word,  oomfdete 
universal  over  hisOxeator.  The  tern-  the  structure  of  this  wide  dominion; 
poraiy  and  limited  result  of  arch-  but  we  are  historically  and  ezperi- 
angebc  disaffection  in  one  infinitely  mentally  taught,  that  such  is  not  the 
small  province  of  the  living  universe  method  of  Divine  operation.  Worlds 
is  (}uite  reoondlable  with  we  loftiest  are,  in  the  highest  probability,  deve- 
estmiate  of  universal  power  and  do-  loped  by  the  selection  and  use  of 
minion.  Such  may  be  the  surest  and  forces,  affinities,  attractions,  material 
safest  exposition,  to  tiie  whole  spin-  influence,  created  for  the  purpose^  and 
tual  world,  of  Divine,  pustice,  and  set  in  action  in  due  proportion  and  di- 
merc^,  and  love  ;  but  tne  presump-  rection :  while  the  source  and  prime 
tion  IB,  that  the  universe  of  QkA  is  element  is  the  will  of  the  Contriver, 
what  it  was  created  to  be.  They  who  By  that  will  the  material  elements 
think  it  enough  to  assume  that  this  are  collected  combined,  and  formed — 
atom  globe  of  man  is  a  sufficient  do-  rotatory  motion  moulds  the  yet  due- 
minion  for  the  Creator  of  all  worlde^  tile  mass  into  the  spheroid— time  mul- 
will  at  least  not  object  if  we  say  that,  tiplies  life  in  its  lower  forms,  which 
however  vast  may  be  the  universe  of  becomes  both  a  first  occupation  and  a 
life,  still  the  triumph  of  the  adversary  material  means — ^varied  cKemical  pro- 
in  the  least  comer  of  that  universe—  cesses  advance  both  vital  develop- 
that  the  doom  by  the  inevitable  sen-  ments  and  inorganic  substances  essen- 
tence  of  eternal  justice — ^were  full  tial  to  the  higher  forms  of  life.  Thus 
motive  for  the  Divine  interposition  the  Creator  is  known  to  wwk.  We 
which,  byan  equitable  transfer,  has  re-  do  not  insist  upon  the  present  occu- 
leased  millions  from  a  doom  too  fearful  pancy  of  any  particular  planet-HM)  far 
to  be  contemplated^  and  defeated  the  we  admit  the  application  of  the  objec- 
malice  of  a  deed  which  may  have  led  tion,  from  £»ological  precedent,  and 
to  further  and  wider  spreading  ruin,  no  farther.  Jupiter  may,  for  instance. 
The  '^plurality  of  worlds"  may  be  be  now,  what  earth  was  ten  thousand 
now  said  to  be  the  universal  (areed  of  years  ago ;  but  this  great  orb,  with 
the  astronomer.  His  intimate  con-  its  complex  arrangements  evidently 
oeption  of  the  order,  distance,  magni-  adapted  for  life,  is,  without  any  rea- 
tude,  and  character  of  design  pervad-  sonable  doubt,  organized  for  the  one 
ing  the  universe  to  the  extent  of  his  high  purpose  alone  reconcilable  with 
otoervation.  renders  argument  super-  all  we  know  of  Him  who  made  it 
fluous :  with  him  common  sense  con-  To  the  eye  of  one  not  accustomed 
veys  its  practical  conviction.  If  he  to  consider  those  distances  and  mag- 
looks  on  the  firmament  with  the  nitudes,  the  firmament  of  night  pre- 
knowledge  and  faith  of  a  Christian,  sents  a  wide  confusion  of  neatly  evan- 
he  finds  no  jarring  inconsistency  in  escent  points  of  distant  light — and 
the  solemn  array  of  worlds :  he  sees  their  inconceivable  remotoiess  and 
not  gigantic  splashes  of  water  or  vastness  become  incredible  or  hard 
vaporous  fluids,  created  and  organ-  to  realize.  The  eternal  depths  of 
ized  with  such  infinite  skill  to  no  infinity  are  projected  upon  an  ap- 
purpose ;  but  a  glorious,  living  uni-  parently  concave  hemisphere,  and 
verse,  a  world  without  end,  in  which  widely  separated  worlds  are  crowded 
one  eternal  mind  works  in  love  and  together  on  the  sight  of  man.  There 
wisdom,  and  is  recognised  and  wor-  is  no  great  difiiculty,  however,  in  the 
shipped.  He  looks  on  life  in  every  attainment  of  a  scale,  by  whidi  a 
direction,  or  on  the  endless  prepara-  person  of  ordinary  intelh^noe  may 
tions  for  life.  Planets  and  systems  of  correct  this  fallacy  of  vision.  Let 
plimets,  there  may  be,  without  present  us,  for  the  advantage  of  round 
application  to  these  ends:  as  the  hi^h-  numbers,  take  Jupiter's  diameter 
est  known  authority  has  said  '*  My  at  88,000  miles,  and  its  distance 
Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work  from  the  earth,  in  opposition,  399 
The  field  is  infinity  and  duration  eter-  millions  of  miles:  in  this  case  its 
nity.  Two  main  functions  of  power  apparent  magnituoe  will  be  to  the  eye 
and  wisdom  are  probably  in  eternal  a  seeming  point  This  point,  then, 
operation;  the  extension  and  govern-  at  that  mstance,  represents  a  line  of 
ment  of  a  universal,  still-expand-  89,000  miles.  ]n  owlet  us  suppose  an 
ing  empire.    We  may,  according  to  accurate  measure  by  the  usual  me- 
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thodsof«»enee,&iid4itthem6aiidHh  Tey  a  just  iDostratioii  of  tbe  real 

taiQB  of  the  planet  we  shall  have  its  magnitude  of  the  universe,  and  sug- 

apparent  diameter  about  46",  each  gest  the  truth  that  no  distanoe  oau 

seooiid  of  which  may  represent  1900  be  oonoeived  at  which  a  world  may 

miles.  Next  let  us  suppose  this  Yisual  not  exist 

object  removed  a  mulion  times  fur-  Anv  one  who  has  had  a  competent 

ther,  the  same  apparent  diameter  knowledge  of  optical  science  is  aware 

being  st^l  preserveo,  and  oomputinff  of  the  manner  in  which  two  extremely 

the  Ime  it  would  then  represent,  each  refined  and  complex  sjrstems  of  me- 

seocmd  should  give  a  distanoe  of  1900  chanism  are  so  framed  as  to  work  to- 

millions  of  miles,  which  multiplied  by  gether ;  while  this  combination  is  so 

46  would  give  Si  millions  of  millions  precise  in  all  its  delicate  a(^ustments, 

of  miles  between  two  stars,  still  so  and  so  exclusive  in  its  main  ends,  as 

close  as  to  offw  but  one  luminous  to  make  it  appear  that  each  of  these 

point  to  earthly  vision.    Thus  may  two  separate  and  wholly  independent 

easily  be  apprehended  the  mutual  mechanisms  was  framed  with  a  view 

remoteness  of  the  bodies  which  seem  to  the  other.    Of  these  the  mechanic 

Co  crowd  the  heavens,  and  a  clear  process  of  light  pervades  all  we  can 

sense  of  the  actual  magnitude  of  that  observe  of  space.    Travelling  at  the 

ereation  which  the  sceptical  philo-  rate  of  192,000  miles  a  second,  it  is 

sophy  would  consign  to  non-existence,  yet  computed  to  have  taken  upwards 

There  is  a  curious  and  interesting  of  three  years  to  reach  our  elobe  from 

calculation  of  Sir  W.  Herschell  re-  the  nearest  fixed  star ;  while;  on  pro- 

ceived  with  some  reserve  by  modem  bable  ground  of  observation,  it  is  sup- 

a8tron<miers ;  Sir  William  Herschell  posed  of  the  more  distant  stars  only  to 

surmised^  on  probable  grounds,  that  be  seen  by  powerful  telescopes,  that 

some  neoulie  which  were  just  vi-  their  light  has  been  between  two  and 

Bible  in  his  telescope,  mi^ht  consist  three  thousand  years  in  reaching  us. 

of  60,000  stars.     Now,  by  Sir  W.  Now,  let  this  be  duly  weighed  in  the 

Herschell's  theory,  a  fixed  star,  barely  scale  of  probable  presumption :  how 

visible  in  his  telescope,  shoula  be  192  broadasoopeit  offers  for  the  assurance 

times  Aarther  off  than  a  fixed  star  of  of  life.    The  liriit  which  has  not  visited 

the  MTenth  nuignitude,  the  furthest  earth  for  two  thousand  years,  and  still 

visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  com-  is  only  for  the  astronomer's  glass,  was 

puted,  by  the  same  theory,  to  be  itself  surely  not  made  for  the  eye  of  this 

seven  times  further  than  a  star  of  the  earth.    Pervading  Infinity,  like  the 

first  maffnitude,  while  its  light  would  mind  from  which  it  first  was  bom, 

toke  eight  years  to  reach  the  earth.  .. q^  ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^.. 
But  when  a  star  and  a  nebula  are 

both  just  barely  visible,  the  quantity  light,  a  manifest  provision  f<»-  that 
of  Heht  received  from  each  must  be  sense  of  which  the  eye  is  the  nicely 
equs^  and,  consequently,  the  light  framed  instrument^  proclaiae^iauiu- 
ttom  the  single  star  must  be  60,000  versal  dominion  of  the  Creator  over 
times  greater  than  that  from  an^  one  no  universe  of  spiral  or  spheroidical 
of  the  60^000 ;  and  as  the  density  of  vapours  and  flmds,  but  over  a  living 
light  vanes  inversely  as  the  square  umverse,  bounded  only  (if  bounded), 
of  the  distance,  the  nebula  must  be  at  that  black  abyss  where  Being  ends 
further  offthan  the  star  by  the  square  — ^the  dreary  void  of  endless  night 
root  of  60,000  —  nearlv  223  times.  In  tlusuntravelledrealm  and  unknown 
The  whole  distance  of  the  nebula,  we  have  no  faith.  To  imagine  that 
therefore,  beyond  the  nearest  fixed  whero  man's  frail  form  cannot  be  con- 
star  should,  according  to  this  state-  ceived  to  exist,  that  the  same  power 
ment>  be  exprened  bv  the  product  of  and  will  which  has  so  infinitely  varied 
7;  192and  223  multiplied  together,  or,  and  mutually  adopted  the  modes  of  life 
approximately,  300,000  times.  Com-  and  form,  must  be  reduced  to  impas- 
puting  from  this  data  by  the  known  sable  limits,  is  "  vain  wisdom  all  and 
velocity  of  light,  Sir  W.  Herschell  false  philosophy." 
oompntes  neany  two  million  of  veare  Not  less  deserving  of  reproach  is  the 
for  its  reaching  us  from  such  a  nebula:  narrow  dogmatism  which  would  limit 
a  conclusion  which,  though  resting  divine  mercy  and  justice,  within  the 
on  coiQectural  distances,  has  in  it  a  narrow  compass  and  brief  duration 
degree  of  probability  enough  to  con-  of  man's  transitory  world.    The  sue- 
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cessftil  malignity  of  a  Nl)el  aageL  aside  by  error  or  iiiadTerteiiee-4ii8 

or  tribe  of  aneels,  the  imhappj  ana  plans  are  not  shortened  1^  any  ezter- 

guilty  race  '^  who  kept  not  tneir  first  nal  impediment,  and  his  prindples  of 

estate,"  and  the  transient  triumph  action  are  likely  to  be  nee  from  all 

thus  allowed  to  Satan :  the  redemption  causes  of  change.    The  causes  which 

of  a  race  created  in  the  image  of  God  we  can  positiyelv  discover  are,  there- 

and  designed  to  occupjr  some  realm  of  fore,  in  a  high  de^;ree  of  probaNlity, 

his  everlasting  dommion,  cannot  be  continuous  and  uniform,  in  proportion 

said  to  be  insufficient  motiyes  for  the  to  their  conformity  with  tne  eoepresg 

great  sacrifice,  rendering  it  quite  un-  records  and  conununicationsof  theDi- 

necessary  for  the  pretension  of  con-  vine  character.    Hence  the  absolute 

necting  it  with  the  theory  of  other  necessity  of  tiJdng  this  into  account 

worlds,  or  the  assumption  that  they  intheargumentin  which  we hayebeen 

should  have  any  place  in  the  dis-  engaged^and  the  foUy  of  the  attempt 

closures  of  prophet  and  eyangelist  to  treat  it  on  the  exclusiye  grounds  of 

The  wora  of  Scripture  only  reveals  physical  data.    In  glancing  through 

what  man  is  required  to  know  for  faith  these  veiy  able  and,  in  the  main,  eSi- 

or  conduct;  and  the  Creator's  will  cere  disquisitions,  we  have  been  forei- 

and  rule  of  government  is  only  so  far  bly  reminded  of  the  discussions  of  a 

tobepnmoanoedupon,  asis  '^written."  vmr  difilerant  daas  of  reasoners.  strik- 

But  it  is  at  the  same  time  remarkable  in^^y  painted  hy  the  first  of  BritiBh 

that,  within  certainlimits  of  experience  artists : 
and  observation,  we  are  more  warrant- 

ed  to  reason  confidently  on  the  unseen  "OthMi,apMt,irtaiiahiUr^u«d, 

thmg,ofcreation,thain^theoan-  S'f»i~fo;a:S^::3fSaAJi 

ductof  human  creatures.  TheOreator  Fixedfiifce,frwwill,forekno5leageab8oiute; 

is  not  limited  by  physical  or  mechani-  And fmindnoend;  in  TvanderingmAiM loft." 

cal  obstacles — ^his  will  is  not  turned 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 

I.— No  episode  in  Lord  Macaulay's  and  flatterers,  who  subsequently  were 

description  of  James  the  Second's  sue-  his  ruin,  he  replies  to  the  respectful 

cession  of  stumblings  and  ultimate  and  legal  memorial  of  the  Fellows 

fall  from  the  high  estate  of  an  English  by  summoning  them  into  his  pre- 

king  is  more  vividly  written,  or  more  sence,  to   treat  them  with  vulgar 

valuable  to  the  student  of  the  period,  insolence.    We  have  no  difficulty  in 

than  that  relating  to  the  attacks  of  calling  up  the  occasipn  when  James 

the  obstinate  monarch  upon  the  free-  angrily  flung  back  their  petition,  with 

hold  interests  of  the  Universities,  the   words,    "  Get  you  gone,  I  tell 

Sympathizing,  as  he  could  not  but  do,  you.    I  will  receive  nothing  from  you 

with  the  gallant   defence  of  their  till  you  have  admitted  the  ^hop 

rights,  which  has  handed  down  the  (Parker) ;"  and  with  still  hi^er  in- 

names  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  terest   we   behold    the   courageous 

worthies  with  honour  to  many  eene-  Hough,  before  the  Special  Ecdesiasti- 

rations,  the  historian  uses  his  colours  cal  Conmiission,  who  had  been  sent 

warmly  upon  the  scenes  that  took  to  Oxford  to  exact  submission  from 

place  in  the  ancient  halls  of  Magda-  him  and  his  brethren,  as  he  addresses 

lene  College  during  the  memorable  them  with  calnmess  and  suavity,  and 

year  preceding  the  Kevolution.    We  yet,  with  an  independence  that  exalts 

witness  with  disgust  the  unseemly  his  memory,  rejects  their  authority, 

deportment  of  the  foolish  king,  when,  and  appeals  from  their  acts  in  noble 

worked  into  frenzy  by  Jesuit  plotters  words,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 


I Brief  Memorialt  of  the  Cate  and  Conduct  of  Trinity  CoUege,  DuUm,  ▲.d. 

1666-90.  Compiled  (permiMU  prse^odti  Sodommqae  Seniorum)  from  the  College 
Becordi  and  other  authentic  authorities,  by  the  Yen.  Arthur  Blenksrhassbtt 
BowAN,  P.O.,  AxchdeaooB  of  Ardtet.    DabMn:  Hodges,  Smith  and  Co. 
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llmfe  Bearioiis  foraial  reoatanoe  offered  that  kingdom,  m  well  as  of  its  great 

to  the  e3nMB8ive  prerogative  daimed  improvement  gojag  on.  Much  diaconzae 

by  the  monarch :— ^^  My  lord,  yoa  ^^t  all  the  white  Staff  officen  and 

have  thia  day  deprived  me  of  my  othm  ghoiUd  be  dwmiBjed  for  adhertog 

freehold  ;  I  hereby  proteat  asaiiuit  all  ^  *^^^?*^  F^^if^  Juatices  of  the 

u«wuvju  ,  *  uyivvj  |««  vMo«  opmiMov  »u  pgg^  estabUshed  in  all  counties,  of  the 

yonr  prooeediiip  aa  lUegaC  uignat,  meanest  of  the  people;  Judges  igToriSt 

and  nuU ;  and  I  appeal  from  y;ou  to  of  the  law.  andpeVverting  it^So  fori- 

our  Sovereign  Lord,  the  Kmg,  m  am  oualy  do  the  Jesmts  drive  and  even  oom- 

«oi^  qfifutuse,"  pel  princes  to  violent  oonrsee,  and  de- 

Tfae   detailed   account  by   Lord  stmction  of  an  excellent  government, 

Macaalay  of  the  origin  and  oonne  of  hoth  in  Church  and  State.    God,  of  his 

thia  qoaml  forma  an  important  fea-  iaflnite  mercy,  open  our  eyes,  and  turn 

tore  m  the  narmtive  of  the  events  of  ^^  ^^*S:  *?^  estabUsh  his  truth  wiUi 

1687,  aaitaupplieBakeytothe  motives  8®^^    l}e  Lord  Jesus  defend  his  little 

of  James  in^£SpreToaspofipy,«id  ^^Sdn^tio"^^  "^  *^*^""' 
shows  sufficient  cause  for  the  rapid  "'"'^  """  u^wui 
alienation  of  the  deisy  from  his  per-  The  nature  of  the  opposition  shown 
BOD  and  throne,  whi£  preceded  the  totheOourtbythecliBrgyatthatcriBi% 
ftunoua  order  in  council  for  the  read-  i^pears  from  another  entry  in  the 
ing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  same  journal :  "  The  English  dergy 
and  prepared  the  Ohurch  to  disobey  eveiywhero  preached  boldly  against 
that  edict  There  could  exist  no  doubt  their  superstition  and  errors  [those  of 
regarding  the  object  of  the  assault  the  Roman  Catholics!  and  were  won- 
upon  the  Universities.  The  '*  Jesuiti-  deriully  followed  by  tne  people.  Not 
cal  cabal"  had  worked  up  the  not  un-  one  considerable  proselyte  was  made 
willing  King  to  their  purposes,  in  con-  in  all  this  tima'^  But  the  protests 
nezion  with  the  ceneral  government  of  the  ecclesiastics  did  not  assume  a 
of  the  country ;  out  it  remained  to  strong  political  tinge  until  the  King 
break  down  the  power  of  Protestant  had  entered  into  conflict  with  the 
prindple,  as  represented  by  the  dergy  UniversitieB.  That  was  the  com- 
and  tne  seats  of  learning.  That  ac-  menoement  of  his  greater  errora.  Hie 
complished,the  Roman  Catholic  party  day  he  insisted  upon  the  installation 
would  have  no  frirther  bar  to  their  of  Parker,  he  did  more  to  bring  about 
most  ambitious  dedgns :  and  accord-  the  ruin  of  his  house  than  many  years 
ingly,  in  the  language  or  tiie  eloquent  of  purely  dvil  mismanagement  could 
record  which  makes  this  portion  of  bave  done.  Public  feeling  expressed 
our  histoiy  familiar  as  nousehold  itself  unreservedly  against  the  con- 
words,  "it  waa  determined  to  strike  duct  of  the  King  and  his  advisers^  as 
at  freehold  interests,  and  to  impress  soon  as  Oxford  became  agitated  by 
on  every  Anglican  priest  and  prelate  fierce  paadons  venerated  of  injustice, 
the  eonviction  tha^  if  he  refused  to  Theredstancetnen  extended  like  wild- 
lend  his  aid  for  their  purpoee  of  des-  fire.  ^  It  waa  felt  to  the  extremitieB 
tro]ring  the  Church  of  wnich  he  was  of  the  kingdom :"  from  the  operation 
a  minister,  he  would  in  an  hour  be  re-  of  two  powerful  causes.  In  the  first 
dnoed  to  begsitfy."  place,  the  blows  aimed  at  Magdalene 
It  was  at^iis  point,  however^  that  Uollepe  were  perceived  to  be  intended 
Jamea'a  fiulures  began.  FVeviously  for  the  Protestant  religion,  so  that 
he  had  been  as  suoorasful  as  he  could  eveiy  derg^an  and  everv  layman, 
desire  in  filling  every  important  de-  sincere  in  his  prindples,  had  his  blooa 
partment  in  h£  service  with  the  ex-  fired  by  the  oaring  of  the  attempt  to 
tremedisdplesofhisownreligiousand  crush  the  Reformed  faith,  at  what 
political  faitL  He  had  sone  so  far,  were  justly  regarded  as  its  sourees; 
and  BO  d^ected  were  the  Ftotestants  but,  in  the  second  place,  there  was 
under  the  repeated  injuries  heaped  the  fact,  still  dgnificant  in  its  modem 
upon  them,  that  Evelyn  writes  in  nis  applications,  that  everv  learned  per- 
diary,  under  date  January,  1687 :~  son,  layman  or  deric,  throughout  the 

"  Mudi  expectation  of  severd  great  S?T^'.J^  *  direct  interest  in  the 

men  declaring  themselves  Papists.  Lord  Umversil^,  no  matter  how  long  a  tune 

T^roonnd  gone  to  succeed  the  Lord  had  passed  smce  he  had  trod  its  courts. 

Lieutenant  tcUoendon]  in  Ireland,  to  ^^  scholan  most  generally,  continued 

theastoDishnieDtofaUsobermen,andto  through  life  a  member  of  the  aca- 

the  aridant  suin  of  the  ftolaatanta  in  deoicid  body,  voted  at  decfcloBS)  and 
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aiwBTB  looked  upon  tiie  institatidn  in  change.  It  is  aatisfiictory  that  these 
which  he  had  been  trained,  as  haying  instances  were  few ;  and  even  Fsrker, 
the  strongest  claims  upon  nis  esteem,  when,  after  the  expulsion  <^  the  Fel- 
As  Lord  Macaulay  says : — **  He  re-  lows,  remorse  hastened  his  end,  on 
garded  his  old  haunts  by  the  Cam  and  beins  pressed,  as  he  lay  in  extremity 
the  Isis  with  even  more  than  the  af-  to  '^aechu^  for  the  Church  of  Rome," 
fection  which  educated  men  ordinarily  according  to  Evelyn,  ^utterly  re- 
feel  for  the  place  of  their  education,  fused :"  so  immoral  were  the  motives 
There  was  no  comer  of  England,  in  by  which  the  King's  apostates  were 
which  both  Universities  had  not  grate-  actuated. 

ful  and  zealous  sons."  It  may  be  thus  Nor  shall  we  halt  to  discuss  Lord 
easily  seen,  how  the  attack  on  the  Macaula/s  view  of  the  conduct  of 
honour  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  WiUiam  Penn,  whom  Mr.  Pi^get  has 
which  was  a  bold  stroke  of  the  ma-  defended,  perhaps  with  greater  inge- 
tured  policy  of  James's  counsellors,  nuity  than  success.*  Penn,  at  least 
proved  to  him  a  fatal  mistake ;  nor  is  chargeable  with  having  advised 
can  it  well  fail  to  be  remarked,  that  Hough  and  his  companions  to  make  a 
the  strength  of  the  resistance  to  mean  submission.  Whether  or  not 
the  King,  manifested  at  the  former  "  the  courtly  Quaker  did  his  best  to 
University,  was  due  not  altogether,  or  seduce  the  OoUege  from  l^e  path  of 
perhaps  mainly,  to  the  vigorous  ais-  righV'  under  the  influence  of  un- 
position  of  the  residents,  out  to  the  worthy  aims,  and  in  the  concealed 
symnathy  they  had  among  the  old  character  of  an  agent  of  the  King, 
scholars  outside,  and  the  responsibility  his  Ma^jesty  feeling  that  in  the  strug- 
they  felt  under  to  consult  for  the  in-  ele  with  the  courageous  Fellows 
terests  of  those  absent  members  as  nis  royal  dignitv  had  suffered,  and 
well  as  for  their  own.  being  ready  at  the  time  to  do  almost 
With  these  general  remarks  we  an^  thin|^  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty, 
pass  the  details  of  the  struggle  at  Ox-  it  is  plam  tlui^t  Penn  counselled  the 
ford,  which  culminated  in  the  instal-  resistmg  clenpnnen  to  temporise ;  and 
lation  of  Bishop  Parker  by  proxy,  the  nature  of  the  courtier's  general 
only  two  members  attoiding  on  the  conduct  in  public  affairs  does  not 
occasion,  after  Anthony  Fanner,  the  suggest  that  his  advice  is  likelv  to 
King's  "  first  love,"  had  been,  out  of  have  been  grounded  on  any  nigh 
very  shame,  removed  from  the  posi-  principle.  It  was  expedient,  probably, 
tion  of  a  candidate  for  the  President-  that  the  Fellows  should  yield  ;  but  it 
ship  of  Magdalene.  It  is  sufficient  to  was  fortunate  for  their  credit  and  for 
say  that  the  appointment  of  Parker  the  progress  of  events,  that  they  pre^ 
was  never  concurred  in,  even  l^  those  ferred  the  claims  of  honour  to  lower 
of  the  Fellows  who,  in  a  spirit  ^  considerataons. 
supposed  prudent  concession,  or  of  Our  design  in  referring  to  the  lead- 
fear^  offered  to  obey  him  as  president  ing  characteristics  of  the  conflict  that 
in  fact,  though  not  as  such  in  law.  arose  out  ofthe  admission  of  Benedict 
James  having  re:^ised  to  accept  this  Francis  to  a  d^ree  at  Cambridge  and 
qualified  submission,  these  persons  of  Bishop  Parker  to  the  presidentship 
were  saved  from  an  apparent  incon-  of  Magdalene,  is  to  show  that,  in  the 
sistency,  and  theCoile^  ei\joys  the  parallel  case  furnished  by  the  archives 
honour  of  never  havmg  accepted  of  Trinitrjr  Coll^,  Dubfin,  the  King's 
Parker  in  any  character,  on  any  pre-  Deputy  had  orders  to  cairy  out  a  si- 
text  To  "  the  brave  Hough,"  and  the  milar  policy  to  that  pursued  towards 
'*  honest  Fairfax,"  however,  is  due  al-  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  an  iden- 
most  the  sole  merit  of  this  constancy,  tical  object — ^the  "  nun  of  the  Ptotes- 
Under  Parker's  auspices,  Magdalene  tants  of  the  kingdom."  The  Irish 
College  T^as  turned  mto  a  Roman  Ca-  Universitjr's  conflict  with  King  James 
tholic  seminary ;  but  a  few  defections  has  been  omitted  from  view  by  the 
from  the  ranks  of  Protestant  learning  historian ;  and  yet  it  possesses  more 
relieved  this  transference  from  the  as-  peculiar  features  of  interest  than  even 
pect  of  a  too  sudden  and  complete  that  of  Oxford.    It  is  a  debt  we  owe 
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the  memoiy  of  the  Irish  patriots  who  we  are  introduced,  on  the  aeth  of  Oc- 
upbeld  the  independence  of  Trinity  tober,  1686,  to  one  of  those  troable- 
College,  to  put  OB  imperishable  record  some  individuals,  *'tbe  King's  con- 
whattheysuffered^daiedfandachieyed  v^ia."    On  the  day  stated,  Arthur 
in  their  battle  with  the  Jesuitical  Greene,    Bachelor  of    Physic,   me- 
combination  that  controlled  the  king,  sented  the  Board  of  Trini^  College 
Befne  Archdeacon  Bowan  compiled  with  a  letter,  signed  by  the  notorious 
these  ^  Brief  Memorials,"  however,  Sunderland,  oraering  that  an  Irish 
the  Univecaity  struggle  in  Ireland  was  lectureship,  said  to  be  founded  by  Sir 
unknown,  except  as  an  ambiguous  Thurlough  O'Neill,  and  endowed  to 
tradition.  Havii^  procured  important  the  extent  of  thirty  pounds  per  an- 
original  material  in  the  Collie  re-  num  by  lands,  should  oe  given  to  the 
coras,  Dr.  Rowan  lays  it  before  the  bearer  of  the  missive,  aJong  wi^  ar- 
student  as  a  valuable  element  in  the  rears  of  salary  due  for  several  years, 
history  of  the  great  epoch  of  1686-90.  since  the  time  when  the  office  had 
In  its  collection  and  arrangem<Hit  he  been  vacated  by  one  Paul  Higgins. 
has  displayed  the  highest  care  and  This  ukase  startled  the  Board;  they 
judgment,  whilst  the  style  into  which  debated  upon  it ;  and  returned  for  re- 
the  numerous  facts,  gleaned  from  hi-  pJy,  that  aa  there  was  no  such  founda- 
therto  unpublished  documents,  are  tion  of  a  lectureship,  Greene's  letter 
thrown,  is  exceedingly  pleasing  and  could  not  be  compbed  with ;  but  the 
effectiv&  Dr.  Bowan  also  repnntsin-  care  they  took  to  excuse  themselves 
teresting  letters,  addresses,  and  entries  to  his  Migeety  showed  how  much  even 
in  remsters,  bearing  upon  the  sulgect,  then  they  feared  further  encroach- 
which  have  never  before  seen  the  ments.    This  occurrence  took  place 
light ;  so  that  his  work  possesses  the  fully  six  months  before  the  attack  on 
double  SBttraction  of  being  historical  Magdalene  Collate,  Oxford,  so  that, 
and  antiquarian.    It  is  a  production  in  point  of  time,  we  had  a  precedence 
which  every  lover  of  Trinity  ought  to  of  suffering  by  James's  oppressions, 
be  familiar  with,  as  it  clears  up  events  We  hear  no  more  of  Greene  for  a 
that  reflect  honour  upon  the  institu-  season.    But  between  this  period  and 
tion,  and  rescues  from  oblivion  the  Tyroonnel's  arrival  in  Irel^d,  on  the 
names  of  scholars  who  held  their  po-  7ui  of  the  February  following,  the  Col- 
sition  as  heads  of  the  University  with  lege  authorities  became  uneasy ;  and 
tenacious  courage  in  troubled  times  :  in  the  month  of  January,  1687,  we  find 
and,  in  fact,  fell  mar^rs  in  defence  of  them  applying  to  the  Visitors  for  li- 
lts independence.    Dr.  Bowan  fitly  berty  to  sell  a  quanti^  of  plate,  in 
dedicates  such  a  volume  to  the  "  Pro-  their  possession  as  coUeffe  proper^, 
voat  and  Senior  Fellows,'*  as  succes-  in  order  to  purchase  lano^  or  to  build 
sors  in  privilege  and  responsibility  to  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  ma- 
the  Actons,andThewleses,and  Aliens,  terials  and  labour   being  **at   eac^ 
and  Halls,  of  whose  labours  and  suf-  rates."    liberty  was  granted  by  Cia* 
ferimn  the  existing  dietaries  enjoy  rendon,  then  about  to  leave  Ireland, 
thefroit,  in  learnt  leisure  and  the  for  the  exportation  of  4,000  ounces, 
guaranteed  possession  of  noble  rights  duty  free,  to  England,  as  a  better  price 
and  rich  revenue&  was  expected  ther&    WhenTyrconnel 
Archdeacon  Bowan  starts  with  the  arrived  as  his  successor,  the  plate  had 
statement  that,  "our  Irish  Alma  Mater  been  placed  on  board  ship,  but  the 
withstood  the  pressure  of  power  with,  vessel  nad  not  yet  saili^  and  imme- 
at  \eatBty  as  much  constancy  as  her  diately  the  Loid  Deputy  seized  the 
English  sisters ;  and  this,  too,  in  dr-  college  property,  landed  and  lodged  it 
cumslanoes  (^  greater  danger,  and  in  in  the  Custom-nouse;  and  on  oeinx 
the  face  of  even  more  overwhelming  inquired  of,  made  answer  that  he  had 
consequenoea"     If  Lord  Macaulay,  written  oonceming  it  to  the  king : 
then,  nas  thoudbt  it  right  to  devote  meanwhile  it  was  in  safe  keeping, 
thirty  pages  ofnis  history  to  the  nar-  With  Dr.  Bowan,  we  must  condude 
lative  or  what  was  done  at  Oxford,  that  there  is  more  in  this  stoiy  of  the 
Dr.  Bowan  nu^  well  be  considered  plate  than  meets  the  eye.    For  what 
justified  in  sedang  the  reader's  atten-  purpose  did  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
tion  for  hia  aoooont  of  the  parallel  wisntogetittoEnghind?  Veiytikely 
case.  ui  order  to  have  something  in  reserve 
At  the  threahold  of  the  bnsineBa  for  their  siqjport,  in  case  uiey  diould 
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be  obliged  to  flee;  for  at  this  time,  Deputy,  who  had  juftt  oome  bade 
sayB  Macanla^,  the  "  English  inhabi-  from  a  conference  with  James  at 
tants  of  Dubhn  hastened  to  sell  their  Chester  with  his  policy  towards  Tri- 
estates  for  whatever  cotdd  be  had,  and  nity  CoU^e  marked  out  in  agreement 
to  remit  the  purchase  money  to  Eng-  with  the  Oxford  projects  of  uie  Kfnfc 
land."   There  was  a  storm  coming  on.       As  his   Majesty  had  approach^ 
and  the  College  chiefs  saw  that  escape  near  to  Ireland,  the  Fellows  judged 
would  be  more  difficult  for  them  than  it  prudent  to  send  two  of  their  num- 
for  ordinary  persons.    It  may  have  ber  with  a  dutifrd  address.    It  had 
been  that  Clarendon,  who  was  friend-  this  significant  clause,  in  harmony  with 
ly  to  the  College,  on  being  summoned  the  firm  language  held  towaros  the 
by  James  to  surrender  his  post,  in-  King  at  the  same  crisis  by  the  En^h 
formed  the  Fellows  what  course  things  bishops:  **  whilst  we  keep  our  religion 
were  taking,  and  warned  them  to  use  we  can  never  for^;o  our  allegiance." 
precautions.    There  was,  besides,  the  The  Fellows  were  prudent  persons, 
menacing  notoriety   of  l^rrconnel's  and   couched  their   sentiment  art- 
first  amvaL     AM  Evelyn  says,  he  fuUy;  but  the  stress  of  the  statement 
came^'with  great  powers  and  commis-  rests  on  the  first  part :  the^  Mi  it 
dons,  giving  as  much  cause  of  talk  necessary  to  affirm  with  disonctness 
as  the  camp  (at  Hounslow  Heath),  es-  that  in  any  event  they  would  cling  to  I 
pecially  nineteen  new  privy  council-  the  faith  they  held.  ' 
lors  and  judges,  being  now  made.       The  main  occurrences  in  the  College 
amonest  which  but  three  Protestants  Case  now  arrive.     On  the  13th  of 
and  ^l^connel  made  general"    This  February,  168S,  the  King's  manda- 
was  in  June,  1686.    No  wonder  that  mus  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
the  "English  inhabitants"  were  filled  Provost  caUing  upon  the  Board  to                    I 
with  fear;  that  business  was  suspend-  admit  "Bernard  Doyle"  to  a  follow- 
ed in  Dublin ;  and  that  the  CoU^e  ship.    The  step  was  almost  identical 
authorities  bethought  them  of  dis-  witn  that  tried  at  Oxford,  and  in 
posing  of  the  ^late  in  prospect  of  a  this  case  also,  the  Sling's  "  trusty 
day  of  adversity.     On  the  2nd  of  and  weU-beloved"  turns  out  to  be  a 
April,  1687,  the  plate  was  returned  person  ofbad  character,  meet  co-part- 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Provost ;  but  he  ner  for  Anthony  Farmer  in  the  favours 
was  obliged  to  sisn  a  pledge  not  to  of  the  monarch.    Doyle  was  usher 
employ  it  but  for'M^e  public  use,  be-  of  a  school  at  Drogheda,  when  the 
nent  and  improvement  of  the  Col-  royal  grace  visited  him.     He  had 
lege,    and  not  "to  transport  it  from  become  a  Roman  Catholic :  and  as 
the  kiiigdom  without  leave  of  the  such  was  put  forward  to  daim  the 
authority  first  had  and   obtained."  fellowship.      The    mandamus    dis- 
Subseauently  it  was  used  to  purchase  pemed  all  the  oath&  on  his  behalf, 
lands  m  the  Queen's  County.    The  except  that  of  the  Feuow.     Herewaa 
incident  respecting  the  plate  is  im-  the  gaimtlet  thrown  down.    It  was 
portant  to  the  narrative,  as  an  indi-  evident  that  the  lang  and  the  Jesuits 
cation  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  desired  to  break  up  the  constitution 
and  the  apprehensions  ot  the  Provost  of  the  University.    Could  the  Board 
and  Senior  Fellows  when  Clarendon  offer  any  thing  but  a  flat  refusal  to 
left  Ireland.  the  order  of  his  Mfgesty  1  There  was 
Nothine  further  is  recorded  of  mo-  a  loophole.    Trini^  College  being  a 
ment  untu  the  20th  of  August,  1687,  post-Beformation  establismnent,  the 
when  the  attack  recommenced.    At  oath  of  a  Fellow  included  the  al]jura- 
this  date  James  was  commanding  the  tions  and   declarations   which    the 
Fellows  of  Oxford,  as  if  they  were  monarch  wished  to  ignore.     Under 
a  number  of  menials,  to  confer  their  tiiis  shelter  the  College  authoritiea 
patronage  upon  his  creatures.  A  letter  retreated.    Doyle  refuj^d  the  oath; 
mm  Secretary  Sheridan  now  calls  for  and  the  Provost  reporting  the  dr- 
a  copy  of  the  Statutes  of  Trinity  Col-  cumstance  to  the  Lord  Deputy  as  a 
lege,  and  demands  to  know  why  the  sufficient  bar  to  Doyle's  reception  of 
Insn  lectureship  had  been  discon-  the  vacant  place,  added  allegations 
tinned.     The  Provost  and  Fellows  respecting  the  immorality  of  his  life 
reply  that  it  had  for  some  time  lapsed,  ana  total  want  of  learning.    The  oath 
After  a  month  passes,  they  send  a  would  certainly  have  presented  no 
copy  of  the  Statutes  to  the  Lord  obstacle  to  the  deoigns  of  the  Sing^B 
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coimaelloTB,  bat  DcjWb  notoriouBly  over  the  seaaon  of  difficulty,  than  to 

bad  character  induced  them  to  forego  show  open  resistance.    Th^  were  not 

the  claim,  and  accordingly  he  disap-  wanting  to  the  exigency,  howevery 

pears  from  the  scene  for  a  time,  as  when  matters  suddenly  came  to  the 

his  predecessor,  Greene,  had  already  worst. 

done.   The  same  |ellowsnip  was  after-  An  amusingincident  of  the  struggle, 

wards  filled  up  l^  a  mandamus  from  was  the  deliveiy,  on  the  13th  of  July, 

his  Migesty  to  Mr.  Arthur  Blenner-  168S,  at  the  summer  commencementey 

hassett,  who  haying  been  interrogated  of  a  satirical  composition,  known  as 

by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  Sir  JvMit  I^ripo^  and  supposed  by 

and  declaring  his  willingness  to  take  the  late  Dr.  John  narrett  to  be  writ- 

the  oath,  was  admitted.    It  appeared  ten  by  Swift^  then  a  college  youtL 

to   Dr.    Rowan    as    a   remarkable  The  lampoon  is  of  the  most  scurrilous 

circumstance  that  no  record  of  this  kind,  ana  attacks  both  Bernard  Doyle 

election    existed    among    the  Col-  and  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  alluding  in 

lege  documents :  and  after  a  dili-  coarse  terms  to  the  debaucheries  of 

gent  search  he  has  discovered  a  re-  the  former.     It  is  animated  by  bitter 

gister  in  which  there  are  some  entries  opposition  to  the  Emg's  proceedings, 

and  some  blanks,  and  havin|;  put  and  serves  to  show  that  in  Trinity,  as 

these  under  a  strong  light,  he  is  able  well  as  at  Magdalene,  the  yotmger 

to  trace  the  remains  of  the  "minute'*  collegiate  residents  did  their  part 

respecting  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  ad-  after  the  usual  enthusiastic  fashion  of 

mission.  a  students'  demonstration,  in  protest- 

An  inteiesting  question  arises,  how-  ing  agunst  James's  invasion  of  the 

ever,  in  connexion  with  a  considerable  University. 

blank  in  the  middle  of  the  registry.  The  institution  of  ''Mr.  Hassett," 

Why  wajs  this  space  left?    Doyle  s  and  the  public  reading  of  the  filthy 

mandamus  had  been  entered  in  full  Tripos,  bring  us  to  the  month  of  the 

on  the  books ;  this  was  not  done  in  EevoltUiotiy  when  the  hopes  of  relief, 

the  subseauent  case  ?  It  is  reasonable  which  the  Provost  and  Fellows  haa 

to  conduae,  as  our  author  does,  that  long  entertained,  began  to  brighten, 

the  blank  was  left  with  a  view  to  in-  They  were  still  in  the  hands,  how- 

aert  the  mandamus  afterwards,  "in  ever,  of  one  who  could  not  be  trusted ; 

case  Prerogative  should  prevail ;  but  and,   although  between  November, 

the  event  proving  otherwise,  the  blank  1688,  and  March,  1689,  Tyrconnel  was 

space  stands  to  attest  the  triumph  of  too  busv   deciding  what   his  own 

constitutional  law."    The  King  had  course  should  be  to  give  them  any 

been  carrying  forward  his  designs  annoyance,  they  were  by  no  means 

with  an  utter  disregard  of  law  and  confident  that  their  trials  had  come 

justice,  and  the  Provost  and  Fellows  to  an  end.     As  soon  as  l^^rconnel 

felt  themselves  in  the  highest  perlL  perceived  that  William  was  occupied. 

They  partook  of  the  terror  and  un-  and  beset  by  uncertainties,  in  Eng- 

certainty  that  pervaded  all  minds  as  land,  he  threw  off  the  allegiance  to 

to  "whereunto  the  Kin^s  proceedings  the  Deliverer  which  he  had  been  for 

should  srow,  or  to  what  issue  the  some  months  simulating :  and  asgin 

struggle  between  law  and 'dispensing  embraced  the  cause  of  James.    The 

power 'might  ultimately  come.    They  moment  this  occurred  the  livik  Pro* 

consequently  observed  the  precaution  testants  felt  their  danpferous  position, 

ofleavingthemselvesroominthedocu-  and  few  more  painnuly  than   the 

ment  for  the  insertion  of  the  manda-  heads  of  the  University, 

mus,  should  they  be  called  on  to  pro-  From  this  point  forward  the  "Case 

duoe  their  registry.    There  can  be  no  and  Conduct  of  the  College"  are  best 

charge  of  timeserving  or  of  weak-  illustrated  by  the  registries  whidi  Dr. 

ness  founded  upon  this  part  of  their  Rowan   has  brought  to  li^^t,  and 

conduct  in  so  trying  a  crisis ;  but  in  from  these  we  shall  take  such  ex- 

it>  as  in  other  of  their  acts  in  the  tracts  as  will  complete  the  histoiv  of 

same  business^  we  have  proof  that  they  the  conflict    A  record  of  the  19th  of 

regarded  tiie  "evil  time"  as  a  period  February,  1689,  shows  into  how  ex- 

not  likely  to  last    Whether  they  had  cited  a  state  the  Provost  and  Senior 

any  special  grounds  for  that  hope,  we  Fellows  were  thrown  by  IVrconnel's 

have  no  means  of  determining ;  but  proceedings:  there  was nothhig  for  it 

they  thought  it  more  prudent  to  tide  out  flight  to  England.    A  few  had 
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the  oouraffe  to  remain  behind,  and  aubiect8,''hemunnionedh]8PiBrIianumt 

thus  recoraed  the  hegira.  at  Dublin,  on  the  26th  of  April,  and 

-  £300  ordered  to  be  sent  to  England  gif  C<^^«««  ««»*  two  repreaentatives. 

for  any  Fellowe  that  may  be  forced  to  fly.  There  was  no  pretext,  therefore,  for 

''The   danger  of   staying  in    Col-  the narsn  treatment  tnereliowB  were 

lege  seeming  so  great,  it  was  judged  doomed  to  receiye.  Itwas  an  element 

reasonable  that  those  that  thought  fit  to  of  James's  character,  that  he  never 

withdraw  for  better  security  might  have  could  reconcile  himself  to  the  miscar- 

free  liberty  to  do  so.  riage  of  the  slightest  of  his  projects. 

*»  The  £200,  instead  of  being  sent  to  ^qJ  ^e  are  thus  not  smprisea  to  fina 

England,  was  divided  aniong  the  Fel-  ^^hur  Greene  and  the  fiish  LectuiB- 

lows,  •paying  them  their  salaries  fw  ghip  again  in  question.    Greene  peti- 

their  respectire  fellowships,  offices,  and  l."*lj°!tt^  ^;«»^*  «  s^W/vT^^^- 

schoUirships,  which  wiU  ^  due  at  the  ^^?^^  ^^  Kimj  ^^  a  'Smtor  FeUow^ 

end  of  this  current  quarter;  together  fj*^i,?»<^,^»  ^^^  ^^th  of  June,  1689, 

with  their  allowances  for  commons  for  the  Vice-rrovost  and  remamine  i'el- 

the  current  quarter.'  lows  gave  their  reasons  for  refusing 

**  Doctor  Browne,  Downes,  Barton,  to  accede  to  James*s  order. 

Ashe,  Smith,  embark  for  England.  ••*The  Vice-Provost  and  nmaining 

"  Mr.  Scpoggs,  Beadear,  Lovd.  Sayers,  jeUows  were  ordered  to  wait  on  the  At- 

Hasseit,   followed.      Mr.   Packwiham  torney  General  at  his  house,  on  Monday 

diol;  Mid  of  the  Fellows,  only  Acton  the  17th,'  and  to  show  reason,  if  the^ 

{Vice- Provost),    Thewles,    HaU,    and  could,  why  this  petition  should  not  be 

Allen,  remamed  m  the  College.  granted.   The  conduct  of  the  Uttle  band 

This  event  sufficiently  illustrates  of  heroes  on  this  occadon  was  resolute 

the  stoiy  of  the  attempted  selling  of  Si  ^T"  iSLSt  thS  ^l^S'^h^f 

the«)lirgepUtein^               TeSof  SrSl^the"^W:sS".^^ 

the  Fellows  sought  a  refuge  across  the  f^g^  as  that  which  has  made  •  the  men 

channel:  ^ye  dung  to  their  posts  of  Magdalene*  so  memorable,  deservea 

with  a  heroism  which  exacts  admira-  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.   *  After 

tion.    The  remainder  of  the  narrative  aliedging'  (so  the  Minute  runs)  *  many 

is  concerned  with  the  fate  of  these  reasons,  drawn  partly  from  the  false  al- 

Five.    The  majority  of  the  ten  re-  legations  in  the  petition,  part  from  the 

turned  after  the  troubles  had  passed  petitioner's  incawicity  in  wveml  JwpecU 

over,  and  lived  for  yeara  in  the  peace-  Jf  ®*«^*«  ™  ^"^M  ®'  ®??if /*"?!! 

fulel^oymentofthihighprefei^nts  t^ej^^concluded  their  answer  in  the«s 

to  which  their  Huflferings  had  well  en-  ...  -j^^,^  ^^  ^^^^y^  ^^^^  important 

titled  them.    Of  the  Five,  however,  reasons  drawn,  as  weU  from  the  l^tutea 

who  held  up  the  flag  to  the  last,  but  relating  to  Beligion,  as  from  the  Obliga- 

one  survived  to  see  the  exiles  again  tion  of  Oaths  which  we  have  taken,  and 

enter  the  walls  that  had  been  dese-  the  interests  of  our  Religion,  wliich  we 

crated  by  the  King's  soldiery.  will  never  desert,  that  render  it  wholfy 

James  having  arrived  in   Dublin  vKposnbU  for  ws,  without  violating  owr 

before  the  close  of  March,  1689,  the  coMeienceM,  to  have  any  oonenrrence,  or 

"Five"  considered  it  prudent  to  wait  ^.^  ^/T^f,^  concerned  m  the  adm^ 

on  his  Miyeety  with  an  address.    Mr.  *«>«o/*"»- 

Thewles  was  their  spokesman.  With  Any  one  who  compares  this  protest 
his  usual  insincerity  James  assured  with  that  made  at  Oxford  on  the  oc- 
them  of  his  "favour  and  protection."  casion  of  James's  visit,  will  come  to 
To  dupe  the  Protestants  by  a  seeming  the  opinion  that,  under  a  far  more  se- 
change  of  policy,  was  tne  aim  of  vere  pressure  of  circumstances,  the 
James  at  this  penod:  just  as  on  learn-  noble  men  who  sustained  the  inde- 
ing  the  progress  of  William  to  Exeter,  pendence  of  the  Irish  University, few 
he  had  taken  counsel  of  the  bishops  and  isolated  though  they  were,  gave 
whom  he  had  {previously  so  bitterly  even  stronger  expression  to  their  feel- 
oppressed,  assuring  them  of  his  inten-  ings.  It  would  be  impossible  to  put 
tion  to  call  a  free  parliament;"  into  words  a  firmer  or  a  worthier  reply 
while,  behind  their  backs,  he  had  no  than  theirs.  This  is  the  most  brilliant 
ftcruple  in  stating  to  his  co-religion-  page  in  the  history  of  Trinity ;  and 
ists,  that  he  entertained  no  intention  there  is  not  a  son  of  the  venerable  in- 
of  altering  his  conduct  in  an  iota,  stitution  who  does  not  thank  Dr. 
Having  issued  his  lying  proclamation  Rowan  for  giving  it  the  historical 
"  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  our  Protestant  promin^ce  which  it  deservesi  and  of 
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which,  before  thk  work  appeared,  pennitted  to  take  away  tiieirbook&r 

it  had  been  deprived  by  the  jeedouflry  A  fresh  order  from  James's  own  hand 

or  carelessness  of  historians.     It  is  committed  six  of  the  Fellows  and 

something  to  boast  of  that  the  Gk>l-  Masters  to  the  main  suard.    The  re- 

lege  never  sacrificed  its  independence,  mainder  of  the  GoUege  plate  was* 

Itsheads were lojraluntillojnuty  would  seized    On  the  filst  of  October,  a 

have  become  a  crime,  and  then  thevre-  number  of  persons,  by  order  of  the 

jected  an  obedience  sought  from  them  government^  took  possession  of  the 

m  violation  of  oaths,  in  contempt  of  chapel  and  broke  open  the  libraiy, 

statutes,  and  in  dishonour  of  religion,  the  object  of  the  King  bei^g  to  heap 

Their  memory  must  ever  be  heM  in  iBdimitiesupontheinatitution.  After 

the  highest  respect,  and  their  conduct  the  Oxford  precedent,  Mass  was  im«- 

cannot  but  be  spoken  of  with  pride,  mediately,  said  in  the  former;  the 

It  was  no  esfiv  thing  thus  to  fly  in  laitter  became  a  powder-store. 

the  face  of  an  obstinate  and  enraeed  In  this  crisis,  tne  Provost  and  Fel- 

monarch.    The  Five  Fellows  had  to  lows  memorialised  tiie  king,  feigning 

make  up  their  minds  to  suffer  perse»  to  regard  the  iiguries  inflicted  upon 

cuiionB  compared  with  which  all  their  them  as  done  hv  "  orders  pretended 

previous  endurances  were  a  trifle.  As  to  be  derived  from  your  Majesty." 

the^  returned  to  their  chambers,  after  Having  stated  that  a  "  great  body  of 

laying  what  may  be  termed  their  "de-  armed  men,"  under  Sir  John  Fitz- 


had  been  cast.  They  could  only  await  goods,  they  proceed  firmly  to  state 
events  with  Boman  fortitude.  That  that  "  vour  petitioners  do  conceive 
their  privations  were  of  the  severest  themselves  totally  ejected  out  of  their 
nature,  all  business  having  been  freehold,  and  despoild  of  their  pro- 
stopped  by  the  affitotion  of  the  times,  perties  and  goods,  contrary  to  your 
anatheir  chest  edausted  in  providing  Majesty's  lawes,  iho  your  petition- 
for  those  who  went  to  England,  we  ers  have  acted  nothing  against  their 
learn  from  an  entry  of  the  24tn  of  dutv,  either  as  subjects  or  members 
July,  running  thus : — "The  Vice-Pro-  of  tne  College."  That  James  should 
vost  and  FdlowB,  with  consent  of  the  feci  the  heorto  of  these  persons  to  be 
Bishop  of  Meath  (their  Yice-Ohan*  really  against  him,  is  not  astonishing; 
cdlorX  sold  a  piece  of  plate  (value  but  they  had  given  no  grounds  for  his 
;^0),forsubsistenoe  of  themselves  and  arbitrarp^  petulant^  unkinglike  con- 
the  scholars  that  remained  in  the  duct  Xnis  memorial  evinces  no  dis- 
College!"  Little  surprise  that  Dr.  position  to  retreat  from  their  "declara- 
Rowan  should  adopt  the  motto  for  tion;"  throughout  the  conflict,  the 
Us  pages : —  remnant  stuck  to  their  colours  bravely. 

"  VU«»  loftei  Mto  AnmemBOBa.  9°i^S  ??*^  November,  they  met  and 

.  non  %o  yoi  meii  elected  their,  officers,  as  if  their  func- 

Cluurtb  isornatom  tilebo,  tions  had  not  been  interfered  with. 

TotT«  taot  {wtiar  Uborei  At  this  date  the  band  consisted  of 

Obii  •  '    •• '  "^^  ""'^^  ^^^  Thewles,  Hall,  and  Allen.  The 

UD  TioBM.  Ygjsi  died  in  December.    Acton  soon 

The  rest  is  soon  told;  James's  followed.  Both  fell  victimsto  remorse- 
indignation  was  boundless.  The  "  de-  less  oppression, 
daration "  drove  him  beyond  the  In  April,  1690,  the  King  took  ano- 
verge  of  decencrjr.  There  was  no  ther  step  more  flagrant  than  any  pre- 
insult  too  great  for  the  persons  who  ceding.  His  Chimoellor,  Sir  James 
had  In  so  manly  a  way  resisted  his  ¥ltton,  produced  a  royal  order  to 
iUegalhr  assumed  authorij^.  On  the  "visit  and  view  the  College  records," 
6th  of  September  the  College  was  the  design  bein^  to  erase  from  the  re- 
aeixed  for  a  garrison  by  the  lying's  gister  everrthmff  that  ignored  the 
orders.  Five  days  subsequent  it  be-  claim,  or  anectea  the  reputation,  of- 
came  a  prison  for  the  Protestante  of  Bernard  Doyle.  The  proceeding^  was 
the  city,  who  were  confined  in  great  possibly  suggested  by  that  individual 
numbers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Hall,  nimself.  ^d  here  we  have  another 
On  the  16th,  tne  scholars  were  example  of  heroism  on  the  part  of 
hurried  out  by  the  soldiers;  the  Fel-  the  Two  Fellows  who  only  now  re^ 
lows  went  with  them,  but  were  not  mained*    Thewles  and  Hall  at  once 
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refiiaed  to  gaironder  tiie  ke TO ;  and  it  work  ib  an  adiniraWe  addition  to  tbe 

was  not  until  a  roedal  order  iaraed  Iriab  records  of  the  penod.    lt»  nar- 

from  the  King^s  Oouncil,  which  meant  rative  also  strikes  ns  as  having  an  im- 

a  seizure  of  their  persons  in  case  of  portant  bearing  ui^n  what  occurred 

non-compliance,  that  they  gave  them  about  the  same  time  m   iJigland, 

up.     This  was  in  April.     In  June  and  this  we  regret  thatwe  have  not 

Thewles  died ;  and  the  entry  of  the  space  to  illustrate.    One  thing,  at 

fact  on  the  College  Records  is  parti-  all  events,  is  clear  from  Archdeacon 

eularly  aflfecting :  Rowan's  researches,  that  James  waa 

"June  M,  1690.  Kmg  William  landed  utterly  incapable  of  l^fitog  by  ex- 

at  CarrickfCTgus,  and  the  same  day  Mr.  penence.    His  conflict  with  the  ^n- 

ThewlM  died  of  a  fever."  glish  Universities  was  a  grand  blunder 

A  few  days  longer  life,  and  he  had  of  poUcy,  and  this  he  ought  sure^ 
seen  the  retribution  and  eiyoyed  the  have  seen  longbefore  he  came  to  Ire- 
triumph  la»4?  *o  ^^^    ^^  ^"^  *8»n-    _\«* 

ScaJt^ly  had  the  new  and  happier  bis  first  act,  on  the  ass^bliiig  of^ 

regime  opened,  when  the  Exiles  re-  parliament  m  Dublm,  ^"^«»to  «P^ 

turned.   %i  the  16th  of  July,  Brown,  theoldmu^a    On  so  st^  «md 

Downes,  and  the  rest  of  the  FeUows  ferocious  a  bigot  experience  was  lost, 

who  ]£3  fled  to  Enghind,  entered  the  ^We   close  our  notice  of  Doctor 

College  again  in  peace,  to  learn  that  Rowan's  work  by  echomg  tiie  senti- 

ActOT,  ^d  AllaCMd  Thewles  had  ment  with  which  he  leaves  his  reader, 
perished  as  martyrs  in  maintaining       ••Even  now  eome  'Memorial'  more 

their  Religion  and  their  Oaths.    HaU  •brief/  bntalao  more  enduring  than  thSa 

alone  received  the  returning  brethren,  hasty  notice,  would  be  a  fittmg  and  not 

representing  in  his  single  person  a  ^''^^^^''^^^.^'^^^^.^IJ!^^ 

proud  and  successful  defence  of  the    »£»  ^^^  ?^'Ii'*t,^t^*?^M^T  ^ 
tT»;^i.i«{f v>a  riirlitA  testifiers  m  troublous  times ;  and  1  ven- 

Uraverwty  s  rights.  ^^^     y^^  ^       ^^  ymooB 

We. have  thus  gone  through  the  objects  that  atlractvisitoia  to  the  CoUege 

most  mterestiiig  chapter  in  the  his-  uJu^  ^^^  Library,  a  plain  sUb,  record- 

tory  of  our  University ;  and  we  have  jng  the  names  of  Acton,   Allen,  and 

again  to  express  our  sense  of  obliga-  Thewles,  would  not  be  the  least  inter- 

tion  to  Arcndeacon  Rowan  for  un-  esting;  while  to  successive  geoeratioiM 

dertaking  the  task  of  filling  in  the  of  GoUegians,  it  would  teU  of  haidsitiM 

blank  left  by  the  historians  in  the  and  sufferings  reaUy  endured  ia  the  old 

great  cause  of  King  James  v.  The  time  before  them." 

Freehold  Interests  of  the  Univer8itie&       There  is   surely  snfflcient  ^irit 

The  author  was  urged  to  the  perfor-  among  the  authorities  of  the  TJniyer- 

mance,  parti  V  by  tne  fact  that  the  sity  to  raise  this  Plain  Slab,  which. 

name  of^  Arthur  Blennerhassett,  who  inour  judgment,  should  have  inscribed 

appears  in  the  affair  without  dis-  upon  iL  underneath  the  names  of  the 

credit,  occupies  a  place  in  his  own  five  Fellows  who  resisted  James*8 

family  pedigree  ;  but  it  is  evident,  arbitrary  conduct,  t^e  manly  Deda- 

from  the  fervour  of  the  *'  Brief  Me-  ration  of  Independence  that  formed 

morials,''  that  Dr.  Rowan  felt  a  much  their  reply,  as  men  and  as  scholars, 

higher  interest  in  the  subject  from  to  the  uiyust  law  officer  of  an  un- 

the  lustre  it  sheds  upon  Alma  Mater,  worthy  King,  at  a  time  when  poverty 

He  has  gathered  the  various  incidents  and  death  stared  them  in  the  face, 

together  carefullv,  and  left  nothing  as  the  certain  consequence  of  their 

undone  that  scholarship  could  accom-  honourable  disobedience  of  a^^ran- 

jilish  to  elucidate  this  attractive  por-  nous  mandate. 

tion  of  our  constitatioiial  history,  ma 

BIB  ATiKXANPEB  QBAJSrfQ  BSSATS. 

II.  In  the  year  1857  appeared  the  first  lume  is  occupied  with  a  series  of  pie- 
volume  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  edi-  liminaiv  dissertations  and  notea,  in 
tipn  of  the  "Ethics  of  Aristotle,"  by  whichthe  editordiscussesthegenuine- 
Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart,  Fellow  of  nen  of  the  Nicomachean  BtSdcs  and 
Onel  College,  Oxford.    This  first  vo-  the  mode  of  their  compomtion,  the 

II.  TA€Etki€so/Ari8U>tktUhuiratedwUhE9atni8andjPfoU^     By  Sir  Alexander 

Grant,  B«t..  M.A.,FeUow  of  Oriel  OoUege,  Oxford,  In  three  vols.  London: 
f  arker  ana  Son. 
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hktoiy  of  Moral  Philoeophy  in  Greece  totie*B  book  merely  as  if  it  were  s  modem 

previous  to  Aristotle,  tbe  relation  of  treatiBe,  or  to  set  him  side  by  side  with 

Arifltotle*8  Ethics  to  Plato  and  the  **>'»®  modem  writer,  and  to  aak— Does 

Platonists,  and  other  topics  suggested  tAf|«totle  agree  with  Bishop  Butler  (for 

by  his  t^    The  second  volmne  of  "^^0  on  this  or  that  question,  with- 

tLworkappearedintheye«;whi<^  SS^^SlfSlir^^^^^ 
has  just  closed,  and  contains  Books  I. 

to  VL  of  the  Nioomachean  Ethics,  In  order  to  set  this  "essential  dif- 
with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  ference  in  their  points  of  view"  in  its 
The  third  volume  is  announced  as  in  strongest  lights  Sir  Alexander  Grant 
ooune  of  pubUcatioB,  audits  principal  suggests  mat  the  simplest  way  is  to 
promised  contents  are.  the  remainder  take  some  modem  system,  and  place 
of  theNicomacheanEtnics,  withnot^  an  outline  of  its  contents  in  compari- 
as  before,  and  a  complete  translation  son  and  in  contrast  with  Aristotle, 
of  the  whole.  Accordingly  he  takes  Dugald  Ste- 
in our  present  notice  of  this  work  wart's  "Philosophy  of  the  Active  and 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  critique  Moral  Powers  of  Man,"  and  proceeds 
on  Bishop  Butler's  EthicaeJ  Method,  to  contrast  the  method  therein  set 
which  will  be  found  in  the  sixth  pre-  forth,  with  that  of  Aristotle, 
liminary  essay  of  the  first  volume,  With  the  observations  upon  Ste- 
whereinSirAlexander  Grant  discusses  wart's  Ethical  Method,  we  have,  at 
the  relation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  to  present,  no  direct  concern.  But  with 
modem  systems.  And  here  we  may  a  remi^  made,  in  contrasting  Ste- 
premise  that  we  feel  the  greater  liberty  wart's  expression  of  "the  ends  and 
m  expressing  our  opinions  upon  this  destination  of  our  being."  with  the 
eul^ect  distinctly,  beoause  we  cannot  r<^oc  of  Aristotle,  vix,  "in  Du^d 
be  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  Stewart,  the  conception  is  a  religious 
of  any  undue  prejudice.  TheUniver-  rather  than  a  philoeoj^ical  one" — 
si^  of  Dublin  would  be  proud  to  claim  the  Question  su^ests  itself— Is  it  not 
Bishop  Butler  as  her  alumnus;  but  poesiole  that^  after  all,  the  religious 
that  nonour  belongs  to  another :  to  conception  ma^  be  the  philosophical 
Oxford  is  due  the  credit  of  having  one?  And,  asam,  when  Sir  Alexander 
given  to  the  world  the  author  of  "  The  Grant  says  that  "  the  end  "  with  Du- 
Anal<^'  and  "The  Bolls  Sermons."  gald  Stewart  "conveys  no  sense  of 
Still  we  reverence  his  memorv  as  a  tA«  absoluU,  of  the  chief  good,  of 
divine  andasaphilosopher ;  we  dissent  the  sum  of  all  means" — ^we  feel  dis- 
from  the  propriety  of  classifying  him  posed  to  ask, — Is  there  such  a  thing, 
as  of  the  same  order  of  mind  as  raley ;  m  fact  as  distinct  from  the  mtifica- 
we  obiect  to  the  conjoint  estimate  tion  of  <A««ev«raZ  elements,  affections, 
formea  of  both,  thus  classified  toge-  desires,  appetites,  which  ^  to  make 
ther,  as  "mostexoellent writers,  but nol  up  our  complex  nature,  either  sepsr 
profound  philosophers;"  and  we  can-  rately  or  in  combination)  Whether, 
not  forbear  from  expressing  our  regret  in  met,  the  elementary  idea  of  happi- 
thatitwasnotreservedforsomeotner,  ness,  as  indeed  stated  by  Butler,  oe 
tohave  made  the  assertion  just  quoted,  not  also  the  complete  one,  namely, 
than  a  member  of  Oriel,  the  very  Col-  "an  appetite  or  affection  eigoying  its 
lese  which  cUims  the  credit  of  luving  object  r ' 

educated  Butler.  Sir  Alexander  Grant  proceeds  to 
The  general  critique  upon  Bishop  characterise  the  outline  of  moral  sci- 
Butler's  Ethical  Method  is  introduced  ence  as  stated  by  Dugald  Stewart,  as 
bvanobservation,  in  itself  very  reason-  a  reproduction  of  Butler's  system, 
able,  and  to  which,  as  a  matter  of  "only  certain  details  are  more  worked 
course,  no  exception  can  be  taken-^  out ;  there  is  a  more  broad,  though 
namely,  that  between  the  Aristotelian  an  arbitnur,  separation  between  self- 
era  ana  our  own  day  a  great  interval  love  and  tne  moral  faculty  than  Bi- 
is  set — an  interval,  too,  full  of  power-  shop  Butler  had  made ;  and,  instead 
lul  influences,  durinff  wnich  the  whole  of  tne  laborious  course  of  a  close  ar- 
spirit  of  the  world  nas  been  changed,  gument  we  have  a  foregone  condu- 

^*It  would  be  an  utter  ignoring  of  sion." 

fiicts  and  of  the  giowth  of  the  human  And  now  comes  the  direct  critique 

mind  if  we  were  to  try  to  read  Arit*  upon  Butler's    Ethical  Method,  in 

23* 
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which  we  have  itaKdaed  the  portioiiB  authority  with  it.^—Sermon  IH.,  Opam 

to  whidi  we  desire  to  direct  atten-  ^«fl*««  Nature. 

tion: —  Again,  when  Sir  Alexander  Grant 

-The    question    of  Ethics,     which  ^'j^A^^  ^^^/^^SS^P^ 

has  most   exercised   and  divided  the  cal  method  of  Bwhop  Butler,  that  ^th 

modems,  is    one  that  in   Aristotle's  him  ths  tnducermnts  to  nghi  action 

day  had  never  been  mooted,  namely :  are  partly  ^  endsemomstie"  (t.e.,  hav- 

—  Whf   are  we    obliged    to    do    any  ing  reference  to  happiness,  as  their 

particular  right  action  tHstead  of  ite  con-  result),  he  appears  to  US  to  hare  con- 

trargf    The  answers  to  this  question  aie  founded  together  the  ideas  of  "in- 

TlrtuaUv  only  two.    The  MBgnablerea.  ducemenf*  and  "  obligation."    From 

K2u.      ?  ^^^^T*  ^  1  ??•  ^^'^  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  con- 

S^^"fiaS?«\h^?J?^^  dition  and  constitution  of  man,  the 

oblStion,  it  was  urgS^that  the  idea  i«^*TS*?*  *t"«^*  "^T/^Hf^' 

of  utUity  could  never  give  rise  to  the  take  of  this  character;  but  the  obit- 

idea  of  obligation.    To  this  Paley  re-  gatuma  to  rirht  action,  accordmg  to 

plied  that  vou  must  take  into  your  cal-  Butler,  have  their  foundation  in  the 

culation  of  utility  some  account  of  the  authority  of  conscience^  which  cannot 

consequences  in  another  world,  that  is  be  violated  without  selz-oondemnation 

to  sav,  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  ^o  the  transgressor, 

appomted  by  God.    This  fuller  notion  ef  Without  doubt,  and  surely  it  wiU 

!IS^yL,?!^I?l^::!!S/?f?^^^^  be.recognisedasphilosophicadyallow: 


!t  being  urged  that  virtue  is  for  our  hi-  (to  use  Sir  A.  Grant  s  own  expression) 

terest  even  in  this  life,  and  how  much  tendencies  of  the  le^timate  operation 

more  for  our  interest  in  case  there  be  re-  of  all  the  elements  m  man's  complex 

wardsand  punishments  hereafter— partly  nature;  but  then  he  does  not  assert 

ti^eyappealto  theauthorityof  conscience^  this  "eudaemonistic"  tendency  merely 

Oniy,  ^hat  i»  the  exact  nature  of  con-  ^^h  regard  to  the  operation  of  con- 

ecuw^e:  *<>«' «'^P«»wim«M;  t^^^^^^  Bcienoe/ He  extends  it  to  aU  the  con- 


/tfflti^*  un^rnLdiuid  **  the  conjirmatum  of  previous  state- 

ments,  not  for  their  direct  proof. 

The  statement  here  niad&  that  with  For  example,  in  the  first  Sermon, 
regard  to  the  question,  Whv  are  we  after  having  asserted  and  demon- 
obliged  to  do  any  particular  right  strated  the  existence  of  social  affec- 
action  instead  of  its  contrary?— a  tions  in  man,  and  having  amied  from 
wavering  account  seems  to  be  given  by  their  existence  to  the  establishment 
Butler, — appears  to  us  to  be  uinust  of  his  main  proposition,  that  (contra 
and  unsustamable.  In  proof,  we  shall  Hobbes)  men  were  made  as  much  for 
only  refer  our  readers  to  one  passage  society  and  to  promote  its  good  as 
in  the  Sermons,  which  seems  to  us  to  they  were  made  for  themselves,  and 
set  aside  such  an  allegation,  and  any  to  promote  their  private  interests, 
one  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  Ser-  Butler  concludes  by  observing  that, 
mens  will  easily  recall  other  passages  in  point  of  fact,  so  far  is  self-love 
precisely  to  the  same  effect : —  from  having  that  exclusive  rightful 

influence  that  is  claimed  for  i^  real 

••But  allowing  that  mankind  hath  private  interest  is  as  Uttle  really  pur- 

the  role  of  ngbt  withm  himself,  yet  it  ^^  ^  ^^y^^^  j^^erest  is. 

mav  be  asked,  *  what  obhgation  are  we  ^ 

under  to  attend  to  and  follow  it  ?'    .    .  *•  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  thought  veer 

TTie  ^ettion  carriea  its  own  answer  along  strange  if,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this 

with  I/.     Your  obligation  to  obey  this  law  account  of  human  nature,  and  make  out 

is  its  being  the  law  of  your  nature.    That  the  justness  of  the  foregoing  comparison^ 

your  conscience  approves  of  and  attests  it  should  be  added,  that  from  what  ap- 

to  such  a  course  of  action,  is  itself  alone  pears,  men  in  fact  as  much  and  as  oft^ 

an  obligation.    Conscience  does  not  only  contradict   that  part   of  their  nature 

offer  itself  to  show  us  the  way  we  should  which  respects  self,  and  which  leads 

walk  in,  but  it  likewise  carries  its  own  them  to  their  own  private  good  and  hap- 
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pineiB,  u  they  oontrftdiet  that  part  of  it  envy,  unreasonable  self-love),  as  well 

which  retpects  society  and  tends  to  pab-  as  those  which  occasionally  eclipse 

lie  good,  Ac."  her  beacon  ray  (superstition  and  self- 

In  his  sixth  sermon  (on  Compas-  deceit),  we  are  bold  enough  to  assert 

sion)  Butler  does,  indeed,  appeal  to  that  the  sermons  would  have  lost 

the  "eudsomonistic"  tendencies  of  cer-  both  in  philosophical  and  in  practical 

tain  conduct,  but  then  these  eudae-  v^ue,  more  than  they  would  have 

monistic  tendencies  are  for  the  good  gained  from  the  cold  and  abstract 

ofotktrsy  not  of  ourselves;  and  a  re-  evolution  of  any  one  principle,  how- 

gard  for  that  consideration,  the  good  «▼©'  symmetrical  might  be  the  result 
of  others,  is  spoken  of  by  tiie  Bishop       Sir  Alexander  Grant  having  classed 

as  a  regard  to  the  "reason  of  the  Butler  with  Paley,  and  found  both 

things"  wanting  in  the  endeayour  to  maintain 

As  regards  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  turns 

sUtement.  that  Butler  leaves  unex-  "from  these   English   divines,  who 

plained  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  ^ere  most  excellent  writers,  but  not 

conscience ;  how  it  pronounces  j  whe-  profound  philosophers,  to  the  German 

ther  it  be  infallihle ;  and  "many  other  thinker,  Kant"    The  ethical  system 

difficulties  that  might  be  started,"  of  the  son  of  Koenigsbuig  is  preferred 

we  need  only  reply  by  referring  him  to  that  of  Butler  as  the  more  philo- 

to  the  Diuertation  an  the  Mature  of  sophical,  inasmuch  as  "he  at  once 

ViHi^,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  discards  all  external  inducements  to 

our  readers,  shall  just  cite  a  single  action,  reduces  virtue  to  a  state  of  the 

passage  from   the   Bishop's  second  "^'^^y  ?»d  the  law  of  action  to  an  a 

sermon: —  prwn  mandate  of  the  will  itself. 

.,,^  '  .        .    .,     *  We  are  content  to  take  Sir  Alexander 

"There  is  a  snpenor  principle  of  r&.  Q^^^^^g  ^wn  statement  of  the  success 

ffi^di^LJSh^riSweVt;^^^^^^  ^th  which  Kant  has  employed  this 

principles  of  his  heart  as  weU  as  his  ex-  n^euioa  :— 

twnal  actions;  which  passes  judgment  "It  is  true,  that  in  carrying  out  this 
upon  himself  and  them ;  pronounces  de-  gygtem,  Kant  is  led  into  certain  incon- 
terminately  some  actions  to  he  in  them-  aigtencies.  He  is  unable  to  give  his 
selves  just,  right,  good,  others  to  be  in  a  priori  law  of  duty  any  wntentr?), 
Ihomselves  evil,  wrong,  unjust ;  which,  ^thout  going  to  experience,  and  asking 
without  bemg  consulted,  without  being  ^h^t  wiU  be  the  effect,  if  such  and  such 
advised  with,  magisterially  exerts  itself,  ^  course  of  action  were  to  become  unl- 
and  approves  or  condemns  him,  the  doer  y^gaj  ?  He  seems,  also,  to  think,  that 
of  them,  accordingly ;  and  which,  if  not  the  idea  of  a  future  life  is  necessary  to 
forcibly  stopped.  naturaUy  and  ^ways,  supplement  the  moraUty  of  this  present 
of  course,  goes  on  to  anticipate  a  higher  ^orld,  a  view  which  is  a  little  inconsist- 
and  more  effectual  sentence,  which  shall  ^nt  with  his  former  discarding  of  all  no- 
hereafter  second  and  aflttrm  its  own."  ^ions  of  happiness,  or  of  external  reward 

But  Sir  Alexander  Grant  proceeds:  5'^^*J  '  m-«,?^^®^^  nf.X'*!!,.^ 

'^  stem  and  sublime  idea  of  Duty  due  to 

*' Why  should  not  Butler,  if  he  per-  the  deeper  thought  of  modern  times,  and 

oeived  so  strongly  the  existence  in  us  of  wishing  to  free  this  fi^>m  all  considera- 

this  authoritative  principle  taking  cog-  tions  of  external  reward  and  happiness, 

nixanoe  of  the  right,  have  been  content  Kant  eomes  round  in  the  end  to  take 

to  develop  its  nature,  and  to  base  all  in  gome  account  of  consequences,  and 

uuiueement  to  action  upon  obedience  to  to  supplement  his  view  with  the  hope  of 

its  mandates  ?'*  a  future  life— thus  testifying,  perhaps. 

We  repljr:  he  A<w  developed,  the  «JSLSly  S^bte  ^«J§1  &? 

nature  of  this  authoritative  nrmciple ;  Ethics."  ^        '^ 
but,  had  he  ''been  content    with  so 

developing  it,  without  pointing  out       Our  observations  in  the  present 

and  iUustrating  the  various  functions  paper  have  been  elicited  by  what 

which  the  diflSrent  elements  in  our  we  conceive  to  be  a  depreciatory 

emotional  constitution  (such  as  com-  estimate  of  the  merits  of  one,  whom 

passion,  for  instance)  discharge,  and,  we  have  by  lonff  experience  learned  to 

at  tbe  same  time^  cautioning  his  read-  reverence :   and,  ii  need  were,  we 

ers  asainst  the  mfluences  which  or-  might  cite  the  opinions  of  Chalmers, 

dinanly  perturb  conscience  in  her  Wardlaw,  Stewart,  and  Mackintosh, 
course  (as,  for  examplei  resentment^    in  confirmation  of  our  own.    But  we 
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are  satisfied  to  take  tbe  expression  of  And  finally  asserts  that — 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Mansd,  himself       ..Connected  a«  he  has  been  for  many 

a  distinRUished  son  of  Oxford-  who  yeaw  with  the  rtudiea  at  Oxford,  ho 

characterizes  the  Analogy  of  Bishop  f^u  that  he  vonld  be  wanting  in  hia 

Butler,  as  furnishing—  duty  to  the  Unirersity  to  which  he  owes 

"An   example  of  a  profound   and  •? 5?^?f '"^u^.  ^l!?  ^^*^  *2  ?^^' 

searching  philSwphical  spirit,  combined  f*  this  Ume,  his  de^rooted  and  mcpeaa- 

with  a  fnit  peitiption  of  the  bounds  ingconTiction.  that  soimd  religj^  phi- 

withlnwhichiS  hiiianphaosophy  must  1???E*'^.I*L?^!;"'^  ^'Z*^®  ^'^^  ^ 

be  confined;  to   whichf  in  tfie  whole  ^J^'^l Z^lJ^ISZZ 

nnge  of  similar  inresdgations,  it  would  52^.5®  f^T^  !5l!?*^"  and  culti^ 

beTfficul^ifnotimp^ble,  toflnda  ^esplnt  of  hw  great  son  and 

pmrsUoi  •••  oisnop  If  Q»ier« 
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IIL  On  the  6th  of  November.  1630,  them  might  even  think  he  deserved 

Archbishop  Laud  nude  the  following  a  ^*  moderate  "  portion  cut  oft    We 

entryinhisdiary,relatingto Dr.  Leigh-  can  hardhr  imagine   any   of  them 

ton,  one  of  the  Puritfms  who  had,  wishing  for  a  whole  ear;  they  are 

through  Laud's  instigation,  been  con-  all  too  kind-hearted  men  for  that 

demned  in  the  Star  Chamber : — ''No-  But  would  he  not  richly  deserve  a 

vember6th.    First  he  (Leighton)  was  slieht    punishment,    some    of    the 

severelv  whipt  before  he  was  set  in  bishops  may  say  1     Would  he  not 

the  pillory*    Seccmd,  bein^  set  in  the  deserve  one,  Sir,  some  of  the  chap- 

piUory,  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  lains.  with  more  indignatioiL  may  re- 

oSL    Third,  one  side  of  his  nose  was  iterate  1    Why,  as  to  that,  there  may 

sHt  up.    Fourth,  he  was  branded  on  be  a  difference  of  opinion ;  but,  even 

the  cneek  with  a  red-hot  iron  with  if  he  should,  we,  for  our  part,  would 

the  letters  S.S.  On  that  day  se'nnight,  rather  live  in  the  days  of  John  Bird 

his  sores  upon  his  back,  ear.  nose,  Sumner   than  in  those  of  William 

and  face  being  not  yet  cured,  ne  was  Laud.   We  would  rather  live  in  these 

whipt  again  at  the  pillory  in  Cheap-  days,   when   men  may  write  most 

side,  cuttinjs  off  the  other  ear.  slitting  pungently  and  sarcasticalljr,  and  that 

the  other  side  of  his  nose,  ana  brand-  at  no  greater  risk  than  being  replied 

ing  the  other  cheeL"    In  December,  to  in  their  own  terms,  than  in  the 

186&  upears  the  volume  containing  good  davs  of  old,  when  a  man  could 

the  nigniy  amusing,  but  sharply  cut-  not  call  his  nose  his  own,  if,  perchance, 

ting  le^rs  of  ''  Ingoldsby,"  to  which  he  difiered  in    opinion  from  those 

we  are  about  to  draw  our  reader's  above  him.    In  case,  however,  this 

attention ;  letters    replying    to   the  should  not  be  agreable  to  the  senti- 

speeches  against  a  revision  of  the  Li-  ments  of  some  of  our  readers,  and 

turgy,  dehvered  by  the  bishops  in  they,  on  beginning  to  skim  the  pa^ 

eonvooation  last  February,  and  also  of  Ingoldsby,  should  wax  wroth  with 

in  the  House  of  Lords  last  May,  on  him,  so  much  so  as  to  vhak  for  ^e 

Lord  Ebury's  motion  on  the  same  pillory  and  slitting  of  noses'  days  to 

Bubiect  come  back  again,  we  would  beg  them 

These  letters,  as  we  have  remarked,  to  stop  before  they  get  very  &  and 

are  sharply  cutting,  and  vet,  as  far  as  read   the    seventeenth   letter  first 

we  know,  the  writer  of  them  remains  Tiiis  letter  will  tend  to  show  them 

unscarredj  both  nostrils  sound,  and  that  Ingoldsby  has  no  guile  in  his 

his  ears  not  even  pulled;  although,  composition,  and  will   also  furnish 

possibly,  some  of  the  bishops  on  whom  them  with  his  reason  for  adopting 

he  has  passed  his  strictures  would  his  present  style.     They  will  learn 

like  to  do  as  much,  whilst  others  of  that-"  Ingoldsby"  (having  found  their 


*  T%e  Limits  of  MeUmous  Tkougki  Examuud.  By  Henry  Longneyille  Mansel. 
B.D.,  Reader  in  Moral  and  MeUphysical  Philosophy  in  Msfldalen  CoUeae :  Tutor 
and  late  FeUow  of  St  John's  Coll^.  r  /      -— a  v^  cg«     xu*or 

in.  IitgoUAy  Letters.    Partridge  and  Ca,  Fatemoster-row. 
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Lordahipe    perfeeily    unimprenible  And  again-- 

under  xh»  heavy  style   of  writing  .,  .    ,          *.*!.*  i            j  *v 

which  has  hitherto  beJn  uaed  in  treat  "  f  njl  «7J«^  j J^  '  <^1^  «^the 

:«»   4.i»«  <n.iv;.<^^  ^f  T  ;4.*.-..^.rw>i   «««*:  people.     Hare  tiiey  not  oeen  assaiied 

ing  the  aubiect  of  Liturgical  revi-  ^^^  ^^.^  arguments  for  the  last  quarter 

sion)  waa  induced  to  adopt  a  bghter  ^f  a  century  and  upwards,  till  their  very 

and  more  piquant  metnoo,  tninking  stomach  rises  at  the  sight  of  such  indi- 

that  this  sort  might  be  the  more  e£fec-  gestible  food.    It  is  like  the  boiled  beef 

tiTOy  according  to  the  motto  on  his  in  the Knightsbridge  Barracks;  they  sigh 

title  page  : —  for  the  pungent  garlic  of  Egypt ;  a  little 

"  Ridieolum  asri,  allspice,  something  piquant,  curry  pow- 

F«rtiusetBMUiismagiiMpl«niiiu|iieseGatnB.'*  der,  and  the  like. 

••  Pot  Ridieol*  will  frequently  prsTail,  Have  not  all  the  writers  On  litUT- 

Aad  eat  the  knot  whero  giaver  ReMons  lair'  ^^  Reform,  ftom  1834  to  1858,  plied 

Whilst  wishing,  however,  by  what  we  them  with  solid  arguments,  thick,  and 
have  said,  to  put  those  who  may  per-  hard,  and  cold  as  hailstones  1  RUand 
use  his  letters  in  eood  humour  with  ^th  an  i,  and  Ryland  with  a  y; 
him,  and  prevent  doeir  longing  for  the  Powys,  Hon.  and  Rev,,  and  Po'v^s, 
Laudian  days  to  return,  we  must  also  Rev.,  but  not  Hon. ;  Archdeacon  Be- 
candidly  ainit  that  he  would  have  re^s,  now  in  his  eighty-eighth  year, 
given  us  individually  more  satisfaction  *^d  "holding  the  same  sentiments 
had  he  not  been  quite  so  jocose  and  "''^th  failing  eyesight,"  which  he  pub- 
cutting  on  the  Dishops  and  their  lished  to  the  world  above  thirty  years 
speeches;  and  many  probably,  will  ago;  Tvndale,the  same,  in  his  eightieth 
DC  dispoeed,  on  reading  the  letters,  to  year,  &c,  &c,  &c ;  and  last,  not  least, 

re  with  us.    However,  against  this  ^^  learned  barrister  in  the  North,  Mr. 

ge  it  will  be  but  fair  to  let  "In-  J-  0.  Fisher ;  have  not  each  and  all  of 

goldsb/*  speak  for  himself;  and  to  these,  in  their  several  ways,  and  ac- 

enable  him  so  to  do,  and  also  to  show  cording  to  their  several  capacities,  and 

the  raciness  and  cheerfulness  of  his  "peculiar  views  of  truth,"  tried  the 

style,  and  likewise  his  close  arguing  ^orco  of  solid  argumentd  in  every  di- 

(for  his  letters  are  far  more  logicafthan  versity  of  expression,  till  they  have 

some  other  much  duller  compositions  exhausted  the  vocabulary,  and  rung 

on  the  "Revisional"  question),   we  the  changes  upon  Liturgical  Revision 

will  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  from  to  the  last  conceivable  variation  1  and 

his  seventeentn  letter,  to  which  we  <^*  ^»o,  to  what  effect!    Why,  that 

have  alluded; —  when  their  eyes  are  waxed  dim  with 

**I  have  no  wish  to  be  severe.    My  ^t™?'.""^  ^^^  ^*?^  ^^^ 

wholeobjectia,andhaflbeen throughout,  abated  from  waitmg  so  longupon  the 

•  the  truth,'  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  Bishops,  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 

lays  such  stress  upon,  the  whole  truth,  hearing  that  their  Lordships  have  de- 

and  nothing  but  the  truth.    And  if  you  clared,  through  their  mouthpieces  in 

are  a  scholar,  which  I  have  no  means  of  their   own   proper  house,  that  the 

ascertaining  except  from  the  ^internal  Prayer  Book  diall  remain  untouched 

evidence  suppUed  by  your  letter,  which  a^d  unaltered  in  their  day. 

rtiowv  that  ;Mr«2»iPMi'oiti,  at  least,  is  not  ^ayi^  ^fter  reading  this  letter, 

S^2i^i^       "^^  ^'*''  ■"  *  ^^^  ^y  ^^  ^^^  "»  ^Ingoldsbv  1  '^ 

•          ^'^. ...  As  to  that,  we  gather  from  one  of  his 

STT" J15^**^ '^•^  ^•"^  letters,  that  he  is  the  Rev.  James 

**'*  ^^^                             ^  HUdyard,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Ingoldsby, 

^'^y  "^r_B®J  "^  argument  be  ^rried  Lincolnshire ;  and  if  so,  the  said  gen- 

21S'^tYM!1!1*°**"'^"^? ^tT'^'^A  tleman  "needs  no  bush"  to  procGiim 

SSKI/iSS^iSraTK  t^KCv^'rv'SSSo^^t^^^^^^ 

Lord  Derby  on  a  certain  occaai^  to.  or  dertakmg  the  vot  arduous  task  he 

of,aoertainrightreTerendprelate;butI  ^^  ^  TiB,na.     We  would  refer  our 

hope  every  man  who  smiles  is  not  to  be  readers  to  the  Clerical  Directonr,  No. 

so  set  down.    I  would  Uve,  if  I  could,  8,967,  wher©  they  will  see  all  they 

under  the  sunbeam  of  a  perpetual  smile."  may  wish  or  tare  to  know  of  Ingold- 


*  This  letter  is  a  reply  to  an  anonymooi  correspondent  who  objected  to  *'  In« 
foUsby**'*  strictaxes  on  the  Bisbopt. 
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by's  double,  suppodnff  us  right  in-our  occasioii  them  to  amacsk  their  lipe  and 

assumption.  Tn^ywiBlliere  find  that  wish  for  more.    Only  let  them  read 

he  not  only  took  the  highest TTniy^r-  the  seventeenth  letter  first;  for  the 

sit^  honors  almost  on  record  at  Cam*  -perusal  of  it.will  insure  their  regard- 

bndge,  but  was  also  for  some  time  m^  with  foyour  their  literaiy  cuid- 

tutor  of  his  college,  and  public  eza-  M.%er. 

miner,  and  select  pieacher  m  the  Uni-  But,jokin2  apart,for  the  sake  of  the 
«Tendty.  important  sucject  en  which  the  letters 
"  Ingoldsl^,"  then,  we  may  be  sute.  treat,  we  wish  much  the  bisho]^  tm>tt2(i 
can  be  no  -second-rate  man,  as  indeed  read  them,  although  the  writer  has 
the  letter  we  have  made  eztracte  from,  not  spared  some  of  their  right  reve- 
and  all  the  rest^  plainly  show.    These  rend  oench.   We,  indeed,  cannot  help 
letters,  though  tney  are  written  in. a  xepeating  our  wish  that  ^'Ingoldsby^ 
satirical  and  lively  style,  are  at  the  had  been  somewhat  more  merciraL 
.same  time  close  and  Iqgical  in  ai^-  Each  of  their  lordships  would  proba- 
ment,  and  teem  with  most  apposite  'blysay,  with  deep feelmg,*'Aomo«umy" 
and  dioice  quotationa    We  never  re-  and  each,  knowing  the  plapue  of  his 
member  to  nave  met  with  the  like  own  heart,  mourns  over  it  perhaps 
in  the  whole  course  of  our  reading,  more  than  the  "inferior  clergy"  are 
Sydney  Smith  was  felicitous  bevond  tipt  to  think.     Some  bishops  who 
'Compare  in  the  combination  of  his  oner  two  fingers  to  a  wretehedTcurate, 
ideas,  but  >he  does  not  abound  with  when  they  should  offiBr  the  whole 
'Quotations,  uid  very  lardy  indulges  hand,  feel  ashamed  of  themselves  af- 
in  classical  allusions.     With  these,  terwards;  and  others,w^o  whirl  about 
Jhowever,  Ingoldsby  is  foil  to  overflow-  according  to  the  wind,  resolve,  it  may 
ing,  and  they  are  not  the  hackneyed  be,  ever  and  over  a^^dn,  to  remain 
•quotations  mouthed  out  in  Pariia-  more  firm  in  the  ground  for  the  future, 
inent,  and  understood  in  these  days  The  wonder  is  that  bishops  are  not 
by  learned  ladies  .and  middle-clayas  spoilt  more  than  th^  are  bjr  titles 
.graduates;  but  the  jnost  refreshing  and ptdaoes, obsequious chaplams. and 
morceatu  from  the  fountain-head  6i  fawning   expeetants.      Stul,  wnilst 
classic  lore,  as  well  as  from  our  own  writing  thus,  we  must  repeat  the  wish, 
standard  writers,  and  such  as  are  not  that  their  Lordships  would  read,  for 
every  day  sounded  in  our  ears.    Ho-  the  subject's  sakfL  these  poweilul  let- 
race  s  advice  has  evidently  not  been  ters,  thqugh  at  the  risk,  possibly,  of 
lost  upon  him—  getting  rather  abgry,  and  inwardly 
«  Noetana  TUMte  nuuiii,  vfinte  dmnia."  thinking  tihat,thou A  lAud  imdoubt- 

edly  went -too  far  m  his  operative  sur- 
The  Quotations  seem  part  of  him-  gery,  yet  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
self  and  flow  naturally  from  him.  administer  some  homoeopathic  glo- 
There  is  no  force-pumping,  no  recourse  bules  of  chastisement  to  that  '^nau^ty 
"had  to  his  indices  or  book  shelves.  II-  boy,  Ingolddby." 
lustrations  appear  to  come  up  just  as  Revision  of  the  liturgy.  Ingoldsbys 
he  wants  them.  They  seem  to  stand,  gravamen,  it  cannot  be  aenied,  is  be- 
like obedient  imps,  at  his  elbow  as  he  mg  demanded  far  and  wide.  Timely 
writes  along.  At  a  hmt  thev  fall  into  concession  on  this  point  'would  tena, 
their  rwiks  and  fit— the  right  man  in  we  are  persuaded,  to  bring  ultimate 
the  right  place.  Therets  no  occasion  peace  to  the  Church,  and  also  increase 
to  say  "Attention,  Dress."  No;  they  the  number  within  her  fold  Whereas, 
suit  where  they  stand,  and  look  well,  -we  fear,  if  no  relief  be  granted,  the  die- 
clad  m  uniform,  the  uniform  df  appro-  union  will  go  on  increasing,  and  the 
priateness  and  applicability.  «iumberof dwsentientsframflteOhurch 
With  all  these  quahties  we  liave  become  greater  than  even  now.  That 
mentioned,  the  letters  will  prove  to  the  bishops,  in  the  end,  will  have  to 
many  aumtellectualtreat ;  and,though  give  wav,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of 
they  may  be  toopeppery  and  pungent  doubt  m  the  mind  of  any  sensible 
for  some  of  their  Lordships' stomachs,  man.    It  would  be  well  if  their  Lord- 


wkh  Bironger  gasinc  jmce,  or  less  un-  hke  alteration,  would  use  their  weiebt 
table  mucous  membranes,  they  will  and  influence  to  bring  about  a  dear. 
afford  excellent  nourishment  and  even    able  and  needful  reform.  "Ingoldsby" 
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would  then  be  probably  dispoeed  to  three  of  their  number,  it  ig  dear,  from 

relinqniBh  his  humble  tnou£n  useful  his  general  tone,  that  he  respects  the 

office  of  euidnier^  and  would  become  order  on  the  whole,  and  has  only  writ- 

their  faithful  souxre,  their  avarU  eou-  ten  as  he  has  done  with  the  intention 

rier,  and  proclaim  joyfully  before  of  holding  up  a  mirror  to  eyes  a  little 

them, "  Oyez,  oyez,  listen  to  the  voice  blinded  by  flattery ;  has  only  whis- 

of  autbori^  speaking  wisely  in  high  pered  a  few  wholesome  syUables  in 

places."    For  though  he  may  seem  to  ears  too  rarely  reached  by  naked  and 

diBsent  fh>m  the  views  of  some  two  or  simple  tbuth. 


THE  VICEROYS  OF  IBELAND. 
■im  «aomoB  cakkw,  lord  BiipnTv  of  msLAiio,  -a.d.  1603.    his  mocwmon,  mt  aktvur  caicBWTmiu 

IMVOKTAHCm  OF  TRJI  TICUkOYAtTY  TO  THB  CmUirS  OF  DUBLIN  IN  TBB  RBIOIT  OF  JAMB8  I.  PARUA- 
MBirr  AT  TBS  CASTLE  OF  OUBLIM,  A.D.  1613.  DrtSBWSIOIff  1UIZ.ATiyB  TO  BUKTIOll  OF  THB  BPBAKBR. 
■TATS  OF  DUBLIN  CABTLB  BUILDINGS.  USB  OF  TOKTUBB  IN  DUBLIN  CA8TLB.  ▼nnDBOYALTT  OlT 
THOMAS  TISGOUNT  WBBXWUSTH.  BBFAIBS  OF  TBB  CASTLB.  mBFOSMATION  OF  THB  TICBKBOAL 
COUBT.  DBAMAnC  FBSPOBMANCB  IN  DUBLIN  CABTLB.  DBICBIPnON  OF  TBB  CASTLB,  A.D.  1636.  flR 
CBUSromSS  WANDBSFOBD,  LOSO  DBFOTT.  OOMMBNCBMBNT  of  THB  BI8INO  OF  1641.  PLOT  TO 
SUHPRiaS  THB  CABTLB  OF  DU8UN.  BARL  OF  LBtCBBrsa  APPOrNTBD  YICESOT.  PBIBONBRS  HACKBO 
BT  THB  LORDS  JUSTICSS.  M ABQUB8B  OF  ORMOND  APVOINTBD  LORD  UBOTBNANT.  THB  OTT  BB8IB6BD 
BV  n»  IBISB,  AMD  SUBBBNDBRHDTOTHB  PARUAMBNT  OF  BNOLAND,  AJ>.  1647. 

SiK  Qeorge  Carew,  appointed  Deputy  1601  he  was  recommended  as  the  fit- 
Governor  of  Ireland^  Lord  Mountr-  test  man  that  could  be  chosen  in  Eng- 
joy  in  1603,  had  in  his  youth  entered  land  or  Ireland  to  be  made  sole  €m- 
one  of  the  Oidbrd  Colleges,  but  being  vemor  of  Ulster.  On  his  appointment 
more  delighted  with  martial  affairs  to  the  Lord  Deput^rship,  Chichester 
thfm  with  study,  he  quitted  the  Uni-  sent  Justices  of  Assize  to  administer 
vernty  to  serve  the  Queen  in  L^land,  in  Oonnaught  and  Munster  the  Eng- 
idiere  some  of  his  relatives  stood  high  lish  law,  which,  up  to  his  time,  hA 
in  tiie  English  interest   His  first  em-  not  been  recognised  by  the  natives  of 

goyment  was  in  the  wars  aeainst  the  these  mrovinces. 
Krl  of  Desmond ;  he  was  subsequent-  An  English  writer,  resident  in  Dub- 
far  elected  a  Member  of  the  rriyy  lin  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Gouncil  of  L'eland,  and  acquired  dis-  James  I.,  avers  that  the  Metropolis 
tinetion  in  several  expeditions,  indud-  was  then  T)rincipally  upheld  by  being 
in^  the  memorable  voyi^  to  Oadiz.  the  seat  of  Gk)vemment;  for,  he  writes: 
Ebzabeth,  in  1599,  appointed  him  to  «.The  Lord  Deputy  holding  there  his 
succeed  Sir  Thomas  Noms  m  the  Biigesty'B  ttate^  and  the  whole  body  of 
Preddeney  of  Munster,  the  tumultu-  the  council  of  that  realm,  together  with 
ous  state  of  that  province  requiring  the  captains,  pensionerB,  all  officers,  as 
— says  the  warrant--the  "government  veil  appertainmg  to  the  army  as  to  the 
of  a  penon  of  judgment  and  experi-  Four  Courts,  lOl  their  serrants,  fiiends, 
ence.^  By  pursuing  the  system  of  »°i  foUewers,  bring  there  for  the  most 

destroying  the  errand  exterminat-  P^  .""l^**  ^  T^ ®,wu?^  ""'^1' 
wmwtvjM^M^  w«w  vm^^  wuu  «^^kwv««A^»>M.i^    ^   lawc  thclr  pnces  in  all  thinin;  their 

ujg  the  mjtives,  CTarew,  with  the  aid  ^^^^s,  chambL,  and  lodgin^Vridew: 
pftheAn^o-Insh,  succeeded  in  bnng-  „  rented  m  Dublin  than  tfiey  be  in 
mg  Munster  under  the  suqjection  of  London;  it  also  helpeth  them  away  with 
Englaiid  and  his  transactions  in  the  their  satins,  their  suks,  their  fine  cloths, 
South  01  Ireland  have  been  chronicled  both  woollen  and  linen,  their  new  strip- 
in  a  folio  volume,  published  in  1633,  ed  stuffs,  their  lace  of  gold,  of  silver,  of 
under  the  title  of  "Pacata  Hibemia,  >iUE,  and  a  number  of  other  derioes  ;** 
Ireland  appeased  and  reduced."  "»^  «*^  o^  author,  "if  the  Lord  De- 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  appointed  to  P^*^  •^<»'^^,^  '^.?^'^*  himself  but  for 

succeed  Oarew  as  Lord  l5epu^  of  Ire-  ^11 J"^  ^SP'^f  ^\  ^^  ""^^^J^ 

i-l«5ki^l«kl«^««*t     fJ;  ^«l««r«««  ®^  ^^^  country,  the  greatest  part  of  the 

land,  had  m  his  youth— to  escape  pun-  ^^^^^^  ^f  j/^blin  would  be  ready  to 

ishment  for  a  robbery  m  which  he  beg." 

was  implicated— fled  to  France,  where  ^-  ,,                    .  ,,     ^    .,     . 

for  his  military  services,   he  was  Of  the  opening  at  the  Castle,  m 

knighted  by  Henri  IV.    He  was  sub-  1^13,  of  a  parhament— the  first  held 

sequeatly  pardoned  for  his  offence,  ^  Ireland  for  an  interval  of  twenty- 

and  obMning  employment  in  Ireland,  ^^^^  years— the  following  contem- 

acquiredsuch  distinction  in  the  con-  porwr  notice  has  been  preserved  :— 

test  wit^  the  northern  chiefs,  that  in  **  Upon  the  eighteenth  day  of  May, 
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the  Lord  Depatj,  with  all  the  peem  of  etUl  in  the  ohehr  end  itftieed  to  eeae 

the  realm*  and  the  noblemen,  the  clergy,  forth :  whereupon  Sir  Olirer  St.  John 

both  bishope  and  archbiabopi,  attired  told  Sir  John  Ererard  that  their  ihonld 

in  scarlet  robes  rery  sttmptuoosly,  with  be  enforced  to  plnck  him  forth.  If  be 

sound  of  trumpets,  the   Lord    Darid  would  not  of  himaeifremoTe.    The  said 

Barry  Viscount  Butterant,  bearing  the  Sir  John  Ererard  stQI  sMng  in  the 

sword  of  state,  the  Earl  of  Thomond  chair,  Sir  Thomae  Rldgeway,  Sir  BMi- 

bearing  tlie  cap  of  maintenance ;  and  aid  Wlngfleldi  Sir  OliTer  St.  John,  and 

aOer  all  theee  the  LofdDepaty  followed,  others  Inroogbt  Sir  John  Darin  to  the 

riding  upon  a  most  stately  horse,  rery  chair,  and  lifted  him  into  Sir  John 

richly  trapped,  himself  attired  in  a  rery  Srerard's  lap ;  the  knights  perceiving 

rich  and  stately  robe  of  purple  Telret,  Sir  John  ETerard  would  not  give  plaee 

which  the  king's  majesty  had  sent  him,  to  their  speaker,  ther  lifted  Sir  John 

baring  his  train  borne  up  by  els^t  gen-  Ererard  out  of  the  coair,  and  some  at 

tlemen  of  worth ;  and  thus,  m  most  Sir  John  £rerard*s  party  holding  bhn 

sutely  and   sumptuous  manner,  they  by  the  collar  of  the  gown  to  keep  him  in 

rode  ftiom  the  Casde  of  Dublin  to  the  the  chair.    Sir  John  Ererard*s  nght  leg 

Cathedral  Chvch  of  St.  Patrick,  to  hear  was  somewhat  stndncd  (aehesaU)  be- 

Dirine  Serrice,  and  a  semion  preached  Ing  before  inflrm.  but  at  that  time  he 

by  the  Beretend  Father  in  God,  Chris-  fonnd  not  himself  much  hurt ;  and  Sir 

topher  Hampton.  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  John  Daris  being  placed  in  the  ehnlr. 

But  as  many  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland  Sir  John  Ererard  and  all  who  gnsv  their 

as  were  of  the  recusant  foction  went  not  roices  with  him«  in  number  bnt  ninety- 

into  the  church,  neither  heard  Dirine  eicht,  went  forth  into  the  outer  House 

Serrice    or   sermon,    notwiUistandlng  or  Parliament ;  and  being  requited  by 

that  th^  were  lords  of  the  Parliament  the  Speaker  and  thoee  that  remained  In 

House,  and  rode  towards  the  church  the  uouse  to  return  into  the  House,  they 

with  other   lords  of    Sute.  yet  they  reflised;  William  Talbot,  the  bwyer, 

stayed  without  duiinr  the  time  of  ser-  publicly  nshig  words  to  this  pnrpoee: — 

▼ice  and  sermon.     lu>w,  when  serrice  *  You  that  are  in  the  House  ai«  no  Hooen; 

was  done,  the  Lord  Deputy  returned  and  the  Spenket  no  Speaker ;  tharaiavc, 

baek  to  the  Castle,  those  recusant  lords  we  will  not  join  with  yon,  bnt  we  wtt 

joined  themselres  again  with  the  rest  of  complain  to  the  King  and  the  Lord  De- 

the  State, and  rode  to  the  Castle  in  man-  puty  ;*  and  so  depaited  the  House.** 

ner  as  before  they  came  from  thence.  xhe  Becneants  hnviiig  thiM  with- 

Castle,  ascended  up  into  the  high  house  9«^«  a«nte  to  lay  tbor  OMe  b^ 

of  ParHament,  where  he  sat  down  hi  his  fm  JauML,  who  hamaz  muamm^ 

chair  of  state ;  likewise  the  Loid  Chan-  the  Lord  Deputy  to  BngUnd,  gnTe  n 

oellor  sat  down  according  to  his  state;  decinon  adrone  to  them ;  and  Ghi* 

also,  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  the  cheater  returning  to  Iielaad,  re-«a- 

lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  ereiy  one  sembled  the  Paniamaiti  wmcb  van 

sat  down  acoordingly.*'  not  diMolved  till  161&   In  reeo^nitaott 

The  ''Recusant"  or  Roman  Cafcholic  of  Chicheater'aaerrioaaiBcanmiigoitt 

memben  had  objected  to  the  Castle  the  plantation  of  Ulster  with  Enjoish 

of  Dublin  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  settTeiB,  James  L  coofsmd  npoa  ntm 

the  Parliament,  **  because  the  ammu-  laixe  estates  in  that  nioTiaocL  togBther 

nition  being  there,  they  might  be  in  with  the  title  of  Baitm  or  BelfiuL 

danger  of  Iwing  blown  up ;  and  thcnr  *fter  haying  held  tha  Vio»-B(qyaHy  for 

were  troubled  with  the  Lord  Deputy^  the  unusually  long  period  ca  eleven 

guard,  as  that  which  they  said  was  jrean,  he  obtained  pennisnan  to  i«- 

designed  to  keep  them  in  awe  and  tire  from  the  olfice;  was  appointed 

temfy  them  into  compliance."    On  Lord  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  sob- 

the  assembly  of  the  Puiiament  in  the  aequently  employed  as  Amhassadnr 

Castle,  a  senous  dispute  arose  relatiye  from  England  to  the  Pahthiale 

to  the  election  of  a  Speaker  of  the  On  May  the  1st,  1089,  in  the  saoni- 

House  of  Commons,  to  which  office  in^,  "aday  of  yeat  eipeetatioa ol^aa 

the  English  party  declarod  Sir  John  unirersal  niasBaore,oiieof  tfaejralsnt 

Davis  to  be  duly  chosen,  while  the  towers  of  the  Cestle  of  DbQib  Ml 

Recusants  disputed  the  election,  and  down  quite  to  the  ground,  with  the 

SUiced  Sir  John   Ererard   in   the  ordnance  that  was  moanted  on  tke 

peaker's  chair.  top  of  it— the  haU  half  shaka,  or 

••  Sir  Thomas  Ridgeway  rcqnhed  Sir  greet  part  of  the  wall" 

John  Sverard  to  leaTo  the  chahr  to  Sir  This  tower,  only  pertly  rebvih  ai 

John  Davis,  yet  Sir  John  Sverard  sat  the  pnblk  chains,  was  eomfleled  oi 
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1689  at  the  private  expense  of  Rich-  shit)  of  Ireland.    For  his  reception  at 

Bid  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Cork,  who  Duolin,  great  preparations  were  made 

affixed  his  escutcheon,  with  an  in-  by  various  noblemen  of  Ireland,  sere- 

Bcription,  in  that  part  of  the  wall  ral  of  whom  had  in  readiness  one  or 

from  which   he   carried  the  work,  two  hundred  horse  and  gentlemen,  in- 

whence  the  edifice  acquired  the  name  tended  to  accompany  him  in  cavalcade 

of  ^  Cork  Tower,"  which  it  retained  to  the  city.  These  arrangements  were, 

till  its  demolition  early  in  the  last  however,  frustrated  by  Wentworth 

oentmy.  landing  unexnectedly  at  Lazar's  Hill, 

The  rack  was  at  this  period  com-  and  wmle  walking  thence  he  was  met 

monly  used  in  the  Casue  to  elicit  by  the  Earl  of  Oork.  who  conveyed 

eonfessions  from  prisoners;  and  that  him  to  the  Castle  in  nis  coach, 

other  tortures  were  also  resorted  to  The  Castle  of  Dublin,  at  this  period, 

spears  from  the  case  of  the  Byrnes  had  fallen  considerably  to  ruin,  espe- 

of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  who,  in  ciaUy  in  those  portions  used  as  the 

the  eady  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  Deputy's  residence,  relative  to  which 

L,  weie  proeecuted  by  men  high  in  Wentworth,  soon  after  his  arrival, 

office  in  the  Irish  Government,  who  wrote  as  follows  to  Secretary  Coke : — 

eiideavoured  to  have  them  executed  ..  Thi.  castle  is  in  very  great  decay, 

inth  ttie  otaect  of  gaimng  posswion  j  h^ye  been  enforced  to  take  down  one 

of  their  lands.    In  pursuance  of  this  of  the  great  towers,  which  was  ready  to 

scheme,  the  chiefs  of  the  Byrne  fa-  fall,  and  the  rest  are  so  crazy,  as  we 

mily  were  arbitrarily  imprisoned  in  are  still  in  fear  part  of  it  might  drop 

the  Castle  of  Dublin,  loaded  with  down  upon  our  heads,  as  one  tower  did 

irons,  without  any  allowance  of  diet  whilst  my  Lord  Clmncellor  was  here,and 

from  the  King,  or  leave  for  any  friend  ^^  f^^^^^  ^"J^  f??,?''  *Tf^°^  ^ 

to  visit  or  rdieve  them,  even  in  the  P^^  children,  had  it  faUen  either  an 

XLIu^L^r  ^!^J^^^J.f^v.TnTZ  hour  sooner  or  an  hour  later ;  I  am,  there- 

?^?!S^-     ***®    A°^  r^\,*i®   •  fore,  instantly  constrained  to  feJl  to  re. 

tie  and  his  son.    An  ^glish  historian,  p^ir,  and  puU  down  what  would  also,  for  a 

after  detailing  from  official  documents  feck.  faU  of  itself,  it  being  of  absolute 

the  iniquitous  measures  pursued  to  necessity  to  do  so ;  «nd  will,  withal,  gain 

suborn  persons  to  give  false  testimony  some  few  rooms  more  than  now  there  is, 

against  the  persecuted  landowners,  the  house  not  being  of  receipt  sufficient 

tella  us  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  to  lodge  me  and  my  company.    There 

named  Archer,   growing   somewhat  i«notany  sUble,  buta  poormean  one. 

fntn/cU^TV—  *°"  *"**  made  of  a  decayed  church, 

^    ^                  ,               ,  which  is  such  a  profanation  as  I  am  sure 

••He  was  first  miaerably  tortured;  put  his  M^esty  would  not  allow  of;  besides, 

naked  on  a  burning  gridiron ;  then  on  a  there  is  a  decree  in  the  Exchequer  for 

brand-Iron,  and  burned  with  gunpow-  restoring  it  to  the  parish  from  whence  it 

der  under  his  buttocks  and  flanks ;  and  ^as  taken :  I  have,  therefore,  got  apiece 

at  last  sttllfered  the  strapado  till  he  was  of  ground  whereon  to  build  a  new  one, 

farced  to  accuse  the  two  brothers.*'  the  most  conyenient  for  the  Castle  in 

That  proceedings  of  a  simikr  char  the  worid.    The  ^undation  is  rirwdy 

meter  were  not  nnusuaUy,  at  this  two  ywds  high,  and  shaU  be  flmshed  by 

tw.u.>^  ^^,^,M^  K«.  T^..*. ;«  w^^AT.  4ti  the  end  of  June  next,  with  granaries  and 

^^A^^!^^flT^h^n^^  all  other  conveniences.    There  wiU  be 

Ireland,  appears  from  the  foUowing  ^^  f^  threescore  horses,  and  so  many 

description  given  of  one  of  these  per-  good  ones  I  have  in  this  town  already, 

sonages,  by  a  chief  governor :—  to  fill  it,  and  make  up  such  a  troop  of 

*•  Upon  examinations  taken  and  re-  horse,  I  dare  say,  as  Ireland  hath  not 

turned  by  the  judges,  he,"  writes  the  been  acquamted  with;  1  am  the  more 

Lord  Deputy,  "appeaieth  to  have  done  careful  to  complete  my  own  troop,  that 

as  many  outrages  and  other  grievous  so  I  may  fteely  call  upon  other  captains 

misdemeanors  as  ever  vizier  Basha  did  to  perform  their  duties,  and  I  trust  his 

under  the  Grand  Seignior:  Cacus.  in  Majesty  wiU  allow  of  the  charge,  being 

hJa  deo,  never  fUler  of  rapine  and  vk>.  so  necessary  and  for  so  good  a  purpose. 

lenoe-.^tteriy  drunk  with  the  vice  of  Besides  I  have  bought  as  much  more 

violeDoe.  this  tyrant  hath  trod  down  his  ground  about  the  Castle  as  cosU  X160, 

liiucsty's  peoue  on  every  side.'*  out  of  which  I  will  provide  the  house 

Z.    1           n«          tT'          ^  ITT    A  of  a  garden,  and  into  courts,  for  fbel 

ThetoowThomas Viscount Wen^  and  such  other  necessaries  belonging  to 

worth*  President  of  Uie  Ck)ancil  of  the  a  family,  whereof  I  am  here  altogether 

North  of  Enffland,  was,  in  1633,  wp-  unprovided ;  the  bakehouse,  in  present, 

pointed  by  Charles  I.  to  the  Depu^-  being  just  under  the  room  wheie  I  now 
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vrite,  and  the  wood-rack  inttf^ll  before  most  become  common,  everj  ordinaiy 

the  gallery  windows ;  which  I  take  not  gentleman  thinking  it  a  diq^amgemeat 

to  be  so  coartiy,  nor  to  snit  so  well  with  to  stay  any  where  bnt  in  the  drawing- 

the  dignity  of  the  King's  Deputy ;  and  chamber,  which,  indeed,  is  occasioned 

thos  I  trust  to  make  this  habitation  in  part  by  sufferiDg  the  presence  to  bo 

easeful  and  pleasant,  as  the  place  will  so  familiar,  that  for  the  most  i»rt  it  ia 

afford;  whereas  now,  upon  my  faith,  filled  with  their  serrants,  while  their 

it  is  little  better  than  a  reiy  prison.    It  masters  are  within.    Lest,    therefore, 

may  be  this  will  be  of  expense ;  but  it  is  the  King's  greatness,  albeit  but  in  the 

necessary  not  to  be  spared,  and  live  type,  become  less  reverenced  than  truly 

here.    And  yet  I  shall  so  husband  the  it  ooght  to  be,  I  pray  to  reoeive  the  like 

business,  as  all  shall  be  well  and  care-  command— .that  upon  days  of  meeting 

fully  bestowed,  and  in  oondnsion,  if  none  but  noblemen  come  further  than 

my  account  fidl  me  not,  prove  no  very  the  drawing-chamber,  the  gallery  only 

great  matter  above  the  oidinary.*'  free  to  those  that  be  of  the  Privy  Coun.- 

J.  z      Ai.            •      1-  ^^  "'^  *^**  ^  t\i^ix  servants  stay  in 

The  warrant  for  the  repairs  here  the  great  chamber,  where  they  and  all 

I>rojected  appears  not  to  have  been  others  are  to  be  bare,  as  well  as  in  the 

signed  for  a  year  subsequent  to  this  inresence,  there  being  there  a  state  as 

letter,  and  in  pressing  tor  its  issue,  well  as  in  the  other.    Then  the  gentle- 

Wentworth  wrnies  in  1634 : —  men-ushera  to  the  Chancellor  and  Trea- 

-.ftn..    /^ -.1    •    4       •  UA        t       ^  surer  do  always  come  before  their  lords 

*   3'lP.*^V,?  ^^  ?^^^^'  T^  "^  as  far  as  to  the  gaUery  door ;  and  the 

^  ?®J*'2i'°  '^^^^'''il  '^''^iV  u®>r*";  purse-bearer,  albeit  the  seals  are  nev«r 

and  timber  m  so  rotten,  and  if  it  be  not  f^ere,  comes  into  the  galleiv,  and  there 

seasonably  begun  with,  wiU  stand  the  .^^s  amongst  the  wuncfiiors,  which 

Crowninamuchgreatersum;  soaslcon-  ^  ^^^  altogether  so  courtiy,  where  I 

cave  It  IS  necessary  I jhould  have  wa^  conceive  th?ir  gentlemen^nsherB  should 

rant  to  lay  forth  towwrds  the  rqo^  and  ^^^^  ^^em  at  the  door  of  the  presence 

mendmg  therwf,  with  some  addition  for  (       servants  being  there  ready  to  do 

?**^l®«*Sl^?°u'  ■°rV*'"  *^°u  ?*^r^^"  them  aU  respect  and  service  belonging  to 

ing  £2,000  which,  with  some  help  from  their piaces)Vimd  the  ChanoeUor  toUke 

the  Concordatum  money,  will.  I  trust,  ^^e  purse  at  the  presence  door,   and 

serve  tne  turn.  ^5,^^  i^  himself  when  he  comes  into  the 

The  architectural  skill  which  he  dis-  more  inward  rooms,  it  being  no  ways 

played  in  effecting  the  repairs  of  the  ^^ow  his  honour  to  bear  the  purse  there 

Castle  of  Dublin  formed  a  theme  of  l^inMelf." 

self-gnttulation  to  Wentworth,  who  To  the  Deputy's  satisfaction,  the 

established  a  hunting-lodge,  with  an  nobUity,  in  obedience  to  a  royal  order, 

extensive   park,  in   the   county  of  attended  him  with  more  than  aocos- 

Wicklow,  and  also  commenced  the  tomed  pomp.    A  trayeller  who  had 

erection  of  a  large  edifice  near  Naas,  seen  much  of  Europe,  writing  at  this 

which  he  offered  to  dispose  of  to  the  period  from  Dublin,  says  :--^Here  is 

State  as  a  simimer  residence  for  the  a  most  splendid  court  kept  at  the 

Vioeroys.  Castle ;  and  except  that  of  the  Vice- 

Wentworth  laboured  to^vest  the  roy  of  Naples,  I  haye  not  seen  the 
Viceroyalty  with  a  high  degree  of  like  in  Christendom;  and  in  one  point 
pomp,  and  exacted  from  the  nobility  of  grandeur  the  Lord  Deputy  here 
and  State  officials  an  amount  of  de-  sees  beyond  him.  for  he  can  confer 
ference  greater  than  had  been  sought  honours  and  dubknights,  which  that 
by  any  of  his  predecessor&  Find-  viceroy  cannot,  or  any  other  I  know 
ing  the  peers  negligent  in  attending  of."  Ogilby,  the  transktor  of  Virgil, 
him  in  procession  to  church,  and  on  jB  stated  to  have  been  appointed  mas- 
similar  occasions,  he  prayed  the  King  ter  of  the  revels  to  Wentworth,  who 
to  require^  by  snecial  letter,  that  on  also  patronieed  the  dramatist,  James 
all  solemmties  the  noblemen,  bishops  Shirley,  whose  phiy  of  the  "  Royal 
in  their  rochets,  and  privy  councillors,  Master'  was  performed  in  the  Castle 
should  attend  the  Depu^  upon  their  before  the  liord  Deputy  on  New 
foot-cloths,  or  otherwise  on  horseback.  Year's  night 
the  judges  and  King's  counsel  like-  On  the  opening  of  the  Parliament 
wise  upon  theirs,  the  captains  and  in  1634,  the  Lora  Deputy,  having  his 
gentty  to  go  along  with  the  rest  of  train  borne  by  three  noolemen,  pre- 
the  company  before  the  Deputy.  ceded  by  the  EaJrl  of  Ormond  and  tiie 

<*The  rooms  of  this  house,*'  Went-  sword  of  state,  and  tJie  Earl  df  Kil- 

worth  writes  firom  the  Castle,  "are  al-  dare  bearing  the  cap  of  state,  attended 
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l^  the  judges,  peen,  bishops,  and  judges ;  the  woollen  trade  suppressed, 

state  officers,  all  in  their  robes,  jpro-  as  iiyurious  to  English  interests,  and 

eeeded  from  the  Castle  to  St  Patnck*s  an  attempt  made  to  substitute  for  it 

Church,  where  thev  were  received  by  the  linen  manufacture.   Wentworth's 

the  dean,  prebend&  and  choristers,  enemies  accused  him  of  governing  as 

going  before  the  Arcnbishops  of  Tuam  arbitrarily  as  a  Basha  of  Buda.  ennch- 

and  Cashel,  singing  *'  Te  Devon  lau-  ing  himself  by  peculation  and  embez- 

damus."    On  the  Deputy  taking  his  zlement  of  the  revenue.  The  Deputv, 

place,  the  lords  became  seated,  and  however,  declared  that  under  his  ad- 

after  the  eondusion  of  the  sermon,  ministration  the  hair  of  no  man's  head 

they  all  retained  to  the  Castle  in  the  had  been  touched  for  the  free  exercise 

same  manner  as  they  had  came.  of  his  conscience;  that  his  shares  in 

The  meeting  place  of  the  Parlia-  the  Farm  of  the  Customs  had  been 
ment  in  the  Castie  is  described  as  taken  at  the  King's  re<iue8t,  and  that 
follows  by  an  English  writer  who  on  his  viceregal  establishment  he  ex- 
visited  Ireland  in  1635 : —  pended  much  more  than  the  amount 

'*  I  wflDt  to  we  the  Cattle,  wherein  of  his  official  salary. 

my  Lord  Deputy  resides,  within  which  During  his   residence  in   Ireland 

are   both   the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Wentworth  suffered  much  from  gout 

whereof  I  took  a  view,  much  leM  and  and  painful  internal  diseases,  pwtly 

meaner  thsn  ourt.    The  Lord's  house  is  ascribed  to  his  too  assiduous  applica- 

now  furnished  wiA  about  sixty  or  se-  tion  to  business,  from  which  he  appeaw 
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house  is  bat  a  mean  and  ordinary  place ;  old  and  f^  of  gr^  hairs  since  I  came 

a  plain  and  no  very  convenient  seat  for  into  this  kingdom,  and  should  wax  ex- 

(he  Speaker  nor  officers.    The  Parlia-  ceeding  melancholy  were  it  not  for  two 

ment  men  that  sat  in  this  house  were  uttle  girls  that  come  now  and  then  to 

about  248.    Herein  this  Castle,"  con-  play  by  me." 

tinues  our  author,  ''we  saw  theCoun-        ^vj,  ««»    , .vi  i    i. 

cU  chamber,  wherein  stands  a  very  long  Of  Wentworth  8  personal  charac- 

Uble,  fymished  with  stools  at  both  sides  teristics  the  foUowmg  particulars  have 

and  ends.    Here  sometimes  sit  in  ooun-  been  left  us  by  his  most  intimate  con- 

ctt  about  sixty  or  sixty-four  Privy  Coun.  fidential  friend : — 

ciiunber  of  pretence,  a  room,  mdeed,  of  ^  ^ery  Uttle  of  it  himsdfi  beef  «  mb- 

Mte:  aod  nut  uato  t»5« '•^^e"  •  bite  wm  hia  oidinuy  food,  or  ooU  Mlted 

withdrawing  chamber,  and  beyond  that  ^^        ^         ^^         j^  ^  1^ 

a  pretty  neat  .hort  gijUer^  wkdi  lead.  SSSuS^tf^.  He  wiTCerdSulk 

to  the  council  dumber,   thb  wm  lately  ^  y,  ^j^*^  he  wa.  not  »  Mmpulooa 

U?J5?!5JS?5-.„H  SSrHJIIS^w  iJ  "ked  hU  company,  and  be  aociabU  at 

la  boilt  archwise  "^  wy  grwef^y.  io  „,_  ^  y,  .^^^  ^^  j^  ^Ul  within 

tii.'*\f!S'!u'*°*™"*!SL*5?i'!!*fr  the  bound,  of  tehiperanw.    In  Ireland, 

aboat  whidi  there  are  '«y,^Kh  waU.  ^^^   jinking  Wgrown  a  dlMa.4 

a^  of  peat  rtrength.  and  adrawbridge  e-ijeniical.  he  Ut  mo4  rtrict  publicly, 

which  to  pulled ««.  ereiy  mght.  neTernifferingany  health  to  be  clrunkit 

The  gteat  olgectB  of  Wentworth's  hi.  public  table,  but  the  King^,  Queent 

tdministiatioii  were  to  make  the  royal  aiul  Prince*,  on  Mlemn  day..    He  lored 

power  absolute  in  Irelaod,  aod,  by  hawking,  and  wa.  a  good  fidconer :  yet 

deatroTiiig  various  branches  of  uish  in  hi.  Utter  day.  he  got  Uttle  time  to 

trade,  toIe»Te  the  country  helplessly  "f  ."Vj*"^  %  •^f'^  ^  ^'T 

d^^dent  on  England,    flmn^hhi  ^ ^^i^  3^J^J,^T^^ 

•  T       , ITTiIJi.^  ....»..<..  ^u^:...^  vreil  at  pnmero  ana  mayo*  and,  for  com- 

devioea.  krp  subsidies  were  obtoined  ^    .^  Christm w,  and  after  sup- 

from  the  PMhament  of  IrelMid,  the  r^\^  ^^^^  ^^^^  sometimes;  yet  fie 

rsvenue  oonsiderablv  augmented,  the  n^yer  was  much  taken  with  it,  nor  used 

anny  reinforced  and  romodelled,  the  a  excessively,  but  as  a  recreation  should 

King's  title  found  to  all  the  land  in  be  used.    His  chief  recreation  was  alter 

Ooonaaigh^  through  bribes  paid  to  the  supper,  when,  if  he  had  company  wUoh 
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were  soitaUe  mrto  him,  that  is,  honesi,  cheator-^^eneral  till  he  obtained  ^e 

cheerM  men,  he  would  retire  into  an  offikseaof  Suireyw-GeDeraL  Oominis- 

inner  room,  and  sil  two  or  three  hourt,  gioner  of  PlantatioBS,  andMaiiter  of 

taking  tobacco  and  teUiiig  .tones  with  t^g  Court  of  Wards;  soquirmg,  un- 

great  pleasantness  ami  ireedom  ;  and  gcruTmlouflly,   conaideTible   ^perty 

this  he  used  constantly,  with  all  faim-  ^^  VL^^iJ.^o  ~ 

liarity  in  private,  layiig  then  aside  aU  ^7  AiMe  emi^oymentB;  and  fiMlly, 

state  and  that  due  respect  which  in  pub-  through  hiB  partiaana,  the  FimtanR 

lie  he  would  expect.    He  was  natumDy  fc  ^^18  appointed  Ix)rd  Juatioe  of 

exceedingly  clioleric,  an  inflnDity  with  Ireland. 

which  he  had  great  wrestlings ;   and  While  the  country  appeared  to  be 

though  he  kept  a  watchfblness  over  him-  in  a  state  of  eomplete  tranquillity,  a 

•elf  conoeming  it,  yet  it  oould  not  be  so  movement  was  being  secretly  onaa- 

prerented  but  sometimes  upon  sudden  j^ed  by  a  few  leading  members  of  the 

oceaaoos  it  would  break.**  native  clans,  inth  flie  object  of  tfh 

After  mndi  solicitation,  Charles,  in  saining  the  lands  wrested  from  their 
1638,  conferred  on  Wentworth  the  fathers  by  confiscation,  and  set  out  to 
tide  of  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  ad-  IbgUsh  settlers.  This  movement  ori- 
vanced  him  from  the  Deputyship  to  ginated  with  the  fiunous  Earl  of  Ty- 
theLord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Hav-  rone's  son,  then  a  eolonel  in  the  Ber- 
ing subsequently  spent  a  fortnight  in  vice  of  Spain,  and  Ro«er  0'Mo<Nre  of 
Dublin,  obtaining  subsidies  from  the  Ballyna,  a  member  of  the  andent  and 
Parliament  and  levying  troops  to  op-  vigorous  sept,  whose  expulsion  from 
pose  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  the  their  old  territories  in  Leinster  had 
Viceroy  returned  to  En^^land,  and  was  been  accomplished  with  immense  sa- 
prevented  from  again  visiting  Ireland  crifiees  of  bfe  and  money  on  the  part 
by  being  appointed  lieutenant-Gene-  ofEniB^d.  0'Mowe,oaeofthehand- 
ral  of  the  English  forces  in  the  NortL  somest  and  most  aooomplished  gentle- 
soon  after  wnich  he  was  impeached  men  of  his  time,  was  connected  by 
for  treason  in  England  by  a  oommitr  blood  with  many  of  the  chief  fanuHes 
tee  delegated  by  the  Parliament  of  of  the  <^d  English  race  in  Ireteid,  and 
Ireland.  enjoyed  a  high  character  for  sagacity 

Sir  Christopher  Wandesford,  Master  and  prudence.     The  prindpaT  per- 

of  the  Rolls,  a  learned  and  upright  sonages  drawn  by  O'Moore  into  the 

English  bwyer,  became  Lord  Deputy  imdertaking  were  Conor  Macguire, 

of  Ireland  in  1640.    His  death  in  the  BaronofEnniddllen,  head  of  his  sept; 

ensuing  December  was  ascribed  to  Richard  Plunket,  allied  to  die  nobleat 

grief  at  the  troubles  of  his  friend  familiesin  Leinster,  colonel  of  an  Irish 

trafford  and  to  the  dread  with  which  regiment  serving  in  Flanders;  and 

he  regarded  the  approaching  political  Sir  Felim  CNeilL  next  in  succession 

commotions  in  England    Charles  L  afber  the  death  ot  line's  son  to  the 

had  intended  to  nonunate  the  Earl  of  chiefry  of  the  great  northern  clan. 

Ormond  as  successor  to  Wandesford  Having    opened    oommuHications 

in  the  government  of  Ireland,  which,  with,  and  received  assurances  of  sup- 

howeven  he  finally  placed  in  the  port  from  various  Irish  officers  of 

hands  of  Sir  Robert  Dillon  and  Sir  distinction  serving  on  the  Continent 

William  Parsons,  as  Lords  Justices,  the  confederates,  whose  number  did 

Dillon,  subsequentiy  first  Earl  of  Ros-  not  exceed  ten,  decided  that  on  Sa- 

common— a  *'^man  of  ^reat  parts  and  turday.  the  88rd  of  October,  1641,  a 

experienee,  of  unquestionable  loyalty  general  rising  should  take  place,  to 

and  of  hearty  affections  to  the  Eing^s  initiate  which,  they  undertook,  with 

service,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  a  hund^^d  men,  to  surprise  the  Castle 

the  kingdom,"  was  soon  displaeed,  of  Dublin,  which  at  the  time  oon- 

and  in  his  stead  Sir  John  Borlassi  tained  1,500  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

Master  of  the  Ordnance,  an  old  and  match  and  bullet  in  proportion,  arms 

indolentveteran.  who  had  served  with  for  10,000  men.  and  thirty-five  pieces 

reputation  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  of  artiUeiy.     Various  circumstances. 

Countries  was  joined  in  commission  however,  supervened  unfitvounible  to 

as  Lord  Justice  with  Parsons.    The  the  success  of  their  progress.     The 

latter  had  come  from  England  with  Earl  of  Tir-Owen's  son  died  unexpect- 

but^;  and  although  totaUyunedu-  edly:   Cokoel  Owen  Roe  O'nSl 

oated,  raised  himself  eradually  from  who  had  promised  to  ocone  over  wii£ 

the  low  sitoatiou  of  derk  to  the  Es-  tnx^from  Flanderi^  sent  word  that 
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he  eoiild  not  arriye  by  the  ai^inted  Lords  Juaticee  and  Ck)uncil  removed 

day ;  and  the  oonfederates,  on  their  on  the  following  morning  from  Chi- 

meeting  at  Dublin  on  the  22nd  of  Chester  House  to  the  Castle  for  their 

October,  found  that  they  had  then  greater  security. 
but  eiehty  men  9i  their   (tisposal;        ••Aiaoonat  theyentex«dtheCoundl 

nsTerthelese,  they  determmed  to  per-  chamber,  they  commanded  Willoughby 

serere  in  their  deogn,  and  to  attempt  to  take  upon  hSm  the  goyemment  of  the 

the  seisure  of  the  Gwle  in  the  aftor-  Castle  and  of  the  dty,  and  to  provide 

noon  of  the  following  day.  for  the  guard  and  defence  of  borh   There 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  22nd  were  then  no  fortiflcationi  about  the  city 

of  October,  Colonel  HughMacMahon,  «>d  sulwpba.  aa  wero  made  afterwards. 

:^^haTSe?a'SS?fi"S  S;^t^^  Sfi^ f-\^^^^^^^ 

was  to  haje  been  a  chief  .actor  m  ».  ^^^  ^^^„^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

the   intended  movement,  imparted  j^e  ^^y  halberdiers  which  used  in 

the  doMgn  to  one  of  his  retamers  golemn  parade  to  guard  the  Levds  Ju». 

named  Owen  O'ConnoUy,  who  pro-  Hces  to  chutvh ;  sndthiawsssosmalla 

posed  that  the  former,  with  a  view  one,  thas  ia  Ibaiteen  days*  time  he  durst 

to  personal  gain,  should  betray  his  not  let  down  the  drawbridge  of  the 

associates  by  (tisdosing  their  pkuis  Castle  upon  any  oocasioo  but  wkh  all  his 

to  the  government    Thismoposition  ga«fd  premt,  nor  aUow  himaelf  to  go 

wassummarOyrejeetedl^fcuSSliihon,  ^^^^^^^"^"^^^^J^Ji^^^ 

noUjynsisled  that  he  should  not  qmt  ^,^  ^^^^     j      ^^^  Sheep-street,  to 

Itts  lodgm^  durmg  that  nigh^  and,  prevent  any  attempt  that  way ;  he  next 

«•  a  secunty.  obii^  him  to  dehver  Jiade  the  great  gate  without  the  draw- 

np  his  sword.    O'Oonnolly,  however,  Mdge.  towards  Castle-street ;  and  then 

contrived  to  escape,  and  came  in  a  erected  two  others,  the  one  going  down 

state  of  inebriety  to  the  house  (tf  Sir  to  the  riding-house,  where  he  planted 

William  Parsons,  the  Lord  Justice,  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  the  other 

on  the  Merohants'-quay,  to  whom  he  »«»ding  into  Dame-street  by  the  miU- 

gave  a  disjointed  account  of  an  in-  Po«^  ?  and  these  great  eates  serving  as 

tended  plot  Parsons  pkced  but  little  !L.3^t  ^tSl"  w^i  f^m^^^«  J5in 

eonfidence  in  the  relation,  and  having  J^^S^t '  ^     ^  ^ 

dispatohed  O'Connolly  to  obtain  fur-  ^  ' 

therparticnlarB,  he  proceeded  to  Chi-       The  people  of   Dublin,  becoming 

Chester  House,  on  Ck>llege-green,  and  panicHStricken,   conceived   that  the 

communicated  the  circumstance  to  his  natives  were  marching  in   tens  iA 

colleagQe,  Sir  John  Borlase.    Durine  thousands  to  sack  the  town.    Taking 

their  oonferenca  0*Oonnolly  arrived  advantage  of  these  fears,  Sir  John 

at  Chichestor  House,  reiterated  his  Temple,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  succeeded 

statements,  and  declared  that  he  could  in  victualling  the  Castle  by  persuad- 

disdose  much  more  when  he  should  ing  the  citizens  that  it  was  for  their 

have  reoovered  from  the  effects  of  the  interest  to  lodge  within  its  predncto 

drink  nnder  which  he  was  then  labour-  their  stores  of  coin,  salted  beef,  and 

ing ;  whereupon,  we  are  told,  **he  had  fish.    The  discovery  of  the  plot  scat- 

the  oonveniencvof  abed'*  The  Lords  tered  those  of  the  confederates  who 

Justices  immediatelv  summoned  the  were  to  have  attempted  the  seisure 

Privjr  Council,  which  sat  with  them  of  Dublin  Castle,  but  at  the  appointed 

all  night,  and  by  their  orders  the  gates  time  the  natives  in  the  north  rose  in 

of  the  ci^  were  locked,  and  the  guards  arms  under  their  chiefs,  took  posses- 

of  the  Castle  doubled.    After  some  sion  of  their  ancient  inheritances, 

resistance,  Colonel  MacMahon  was  driving  thence  the  English  settlers 

arrested  at  his  lodgings,  and  carried  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  metro- 

before  the  Privy  Council,  where  he  polis;  and  thus  commenced  what  has 

feariessly  acknowledged  the  design  in  been  usually  styled  the  Great  Irish 

which  he  was  engaged,  adding  that  Rebellion  of  1641. 
"  it  was  true  they  had  him  in  theor       A  few  days  after  the  death  of  the 

power,  and  might  use  him  how  they  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  1641,  Charles  L 

e eased,  but  he  was  sure  he  should  recalled  from  Fnmce  his  ambassador, 

)  levenfled.*'    Bv  the  advice  of  Sir  RobertSydney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  uid^ 

Francis  wiUoughSy,  Governor  of  the  in  comimanoe  with  a  previous  pro- 

Foft  of  Galway,  then  in  DnbUa,  the  mise,  mmiinated  him,  at  the  GonmA 
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Board,  Lieutenant  Qeneral  and  Oene-  believed  to  aim.  Sir  William  Paraona 
ral  Governor  of  Ireland,  and  General  and  hia  colleagues  in  thegovemment^ 
of  the  King's  Army  and  Forces  there,  determined  to  extort  oonmaions  pre- 
Returning  to  France  to  conclude  ne-  judicial  to  the  King,  and  afforaing 
gotiations  then  pending,  and  havinff  a  pretext  for  their  extermination 
transmitted  thence  to  Ireland  sevenu  scheme,  revived  in  Dublin  Castle  the 
servants  and  much  of  his  goods,  Lei-  torture  of  the  rack— a  detestable  ex- 
oest^  proceeded  in  OctoMr  to  £ng-  pedient  which,  says  the  English  his- 
land,  where  he  was  detained  hj  the  torian,  "  was  invented  to  extort  from 
King  to  press  forward  the  grantmg  of  unhappy  prisoners  in  the  anguish  of 
the  supplies  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  their  pain,  or  in  the  terror  of  the  tor- 
After  much  delay,  Parliament  having  tures  prepared  for  them,  such  confea- 
promised  the  immediate  remittance  sions  as  those  who  have  the  manage- 
of  ;£55,000,  the  Earl  sent  forward  his  ment  of  that  accursed  instrument  of 
servants  and  train  to  Lichfield  and  tyranny  have  a  mind  to  put  into  their 
Chester;  but  soon  ascertaining  that  mouths,  and  therefore  justlv  abhorred 
the  promised  funds  had  been  coun-  by  all  lovers  of  liberty,  and  forbidden 
termanded,  he  returned  to  London  to  by  the  laws  of  England.'' 
solicit  monev  and  provisions  for  the  The  principal  persons  racked  bj 
army  in  Ireland.  Finding  his  efforts  order  of  the  Government  at  this 
unavailing,  and  choosing  rather  to  go  period  in  Dublin  Castle  were  Colonel 
unprovid^  than  delay  ionffer,  he  set  Hugh  MacMahon,  Sir  John  Read,  a 
out  for  Ireland  orderingtheLords  Jus-  Scotch  Rovalist,  and  Sir  Patrick  Barn- 
ticee  to  send  from  Dublin  the  King's  well  of  Kilbrew,  in  Meath,  one  of  the 
pinnace  for  him,  providing,  at  his  own  most  considerable  gentlemen  of  pro- 
expense,  ships  at  Chester  and  liver-  perty  in  Leinster,  ''  a  venerable  old 
pooltoconvey  withsuitabledignity  his  man  of  sixtynrix  years  of  a^e,  delight- 
furniture,  horses,  and  suite.  He,  how-  ing  in  husbandry,  a  lover  of  quiet  and 
ever,  fell  sick  at  Chester,  and  against  hi^y  respected  in  his  country.'^ 
his  own  express  desire  he  was  ordered  The  whole  of  Ireland  was  soon  in 
by  the  King  hack  to  Oxford,  and  there  arms,  divided  into  various  parties, 
kept  in  attendance  on  his  Majesty,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  old  Irish 
whom  he  vainly  besought  to  despatch  of  Ulster,  under  Colonel  Owen  Roe 
him  to  Ireland,  representing  the  nard-  O'Neill :  the  Anglo-Irish  of  Leinster, 
ship  of  entailing  upon  him  the  ex-  whose  leader  was  General  Thomas 
pense  of  retaining  a  numerous  train  Preston ;  the  Royalists,  headed  by 
of  servants  and  noises  at  Chester,  the  Marquess  of  Ormond ;  and  the 
another  at  Oxford,  and  a  third  at  Parliamentarians,  eiyoying  the  ooun- 
Dublin,  where  the  Castle  had  been  tenance  of  the  Lords  Justices.  The 
prepared  for  his  reception.  Leices-  Earl  of  Leicester's  son^  Lord  LislsL 
ter's  payment  at  this  time  was  no-  served  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  or 
minally  j£lO  per  day,  ordered  him  as  carabineers  in  Ireland,  but  his  father 
General  of  tne  Army  in  Ireland  bv  could  not  visit  this  kingdom,  althou^ 
the  Parliament,  together  with  which  holdiujg^  for  nearly  a  year  and  a-half 
he  was  supposed  to  receive  for  his  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  Several 
salary  as  Ix>rd  Lieutenant  j£lOO  per  disputes  having  arisen  between  the 
month  for  his  diet,  £b9  6&  per  month  Earl  of  Leicester  and  the  Marquess  of 
for  his  retinue  of  fifty  horsemen.  Ormond,  Commander  of  the  Forces 
j£3,000  per  annum  in  lieu  of  the  ola  in  Ireland,  Charles,  in  November, 
exaction  of  '*  Cess,"  an  allowance  of  1643,  determined  the  former's  com- 
£236  per  annum  in  place  of  235  mission,  and  conferred  the  Lord  Lieu- 
beeves  formerly  paid  out  of  the  tenancy  on  the  latter.  To  defray  the 
County  of  Cavan.  and  j£240  per  an-  expenses  entailed  on  him  during  his 
num  andentlv  allowed  out  of  the  tenure  of  the  Viceregal  office,  theEarl 
tithes  of  Dunboyne.  of  Leicester  was  necessitated  to  sell 
The  conduct  of  the  Lords  Justices,  his  lands  to  the  extent  of  £lfiO0  per 
who  managed  the  government  of  Ire-  annum,  for  which  he  never  could 
land  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  lieu-  obtain  any  reimbursement  from  the 
tenant,  augmented  the  general  dis-  State. 

trust,  and  drove  to  arms  numbers  of  Ormond,  during  the  three  first  years 

peaceablv-disposed  people,  at  the  for-  of  his  Yiceroyalty,  was  occupied  in 

feiture  of  whose  possessions  they  were  harassing   efforts   to  mj^int^MT^   the 
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royal  interest  in  Ireland  ajgainat  the  chioness  of  Ormond,  with  the  ladies 

PtkfliamentarianB,  and  in  either  com-  of  the  first  quality  in  the  city,  carried 

bating  or  negotiating  with  the  Oonfe-  baskets  of  earth  to  assist  in  repairing 

derate  Irish.  A  peace  concluded  with  the  fortifications, 

the  Confederates  in  1646  was  brought  Complying;  with  the  King's  instruc- 

to  a  termination  by  the  Nuncio  Ki-  tions.  that  m  case  of  extremity  he 

nuocini,  who  with  an  army  commanded  should  surrender  Dublin  to  the  Eng- 

bv  Qenerals  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  and  lish  rather  than  to  the  Irish,  Ormond 

Tnomas  Preston,  marched  to  besiege  opened  negotiations  with  ti^e  Parlia- 

Dublin,  then  in  so  weak  a  state  that  mentarians,  to  whose  commissioners 

the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  oblif^ed  to  he  delivered  up  the  Castle  and  city : 

form  the  citizens  into  oompames  for  and  having  sailed  for  ESngland,  landed 

the  erection  of  defensive  works ;  and  at  Bristol  early  in  August,  1647. 
to  stimulate  their  exertions,  the  Mar- 
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Mat's  red  lips  are  breathed  apart 

By  the  music  of  her  heart ; 

Sweeter  far  than  song  of  birds 

Are  my  darling's  happy  word& 

When  through  Wetheral  woods  she  treads 

Over  Auttunn's  saffiron  shreds, 

When  she  watches  wild  birds  fly 

Through  October's  rainless  sky, 

When  the  magic  sunset  lines 

Gleam  athwart  the  odorous  pines^ 

Then  she  utters  carols  sweeter 

Than  were  ever  sung  in  metre ; 

Merry  snatchai,  wild  and  free^ 

That  are  exquisite  to  me. 

Here,  by  pleasant  Eden  side, 
Where  the  mountain-river's  tide 
Foams  and  flashes,  roars  and  brawls. 
Makes  a  thousand  waterfalls ; 
While  a  sky  of  cobalt  blue 
Ends  the  sylvan  avenue ; 
Happiest  of  tiny  thin^ 
Is  my  MabeL  as  ahe  smgs, 
Plucking  berries,  throwing  sand 
With  a  wilful  little  hand ; 
Sending  after  whirling  \o^ 
The  most  sensible  of  ao{^ ; 
Chantinj^  gi^ilyi  &11  the  tmie, 
Half  in  jingle,  half  in  rhyme  1 

Eden,  wjiere  deep  woodlands  quiver, 

O,  it  IS  a  famous  river ! 

Glades  between  the  beech  and  oak, 

Haunted  long  by  fairy  folk — 

Caves  of  refiu»,  when  the  warder 

Cried, ''  The  Scots  are  o'er  the  Border !" 

Magic  goblets— legends  quaint 

Of  mosstrooper,  warrior,  saint — 

Eden  has  of  these  a  le^on. 

But  the  old  poetic  region 

Has  one  charm  to  me  more  dear, 

When  my  merry  May  I  hear 

Utter  free,  with  lips  apart^ 

AU  the  music  of  her  heart  M.  0. 
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SoMB  ten  veftn  ago  the  Acadhniedei  Plato,  an  Anguatme,  and  a  Sir  Tho- 

Sciencei  JiordUi  et  Folitiqun^  trae  nuus  More,  to  escape  from  the  dOem- 

to  the  letter  as  well  as  the  sj^irit  of  tnasofadjuBtmg  the  conflicting  claima 

the  oljects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  to  which  the  citizen  and  the  man  were 

proposed  as  the  sutuect  for  a  price,  a  commanded  to  do  homa^  hj  soarinft 

comparison  between  the  principal  sys-  on  the  wings  of  imagmation  or  or 

terns,  moral  and  politiou,  which  have  faith,  to  ideid  repablics,  cities  of  hea- 

prevailed  in  ancient  and  modem  times  ven,  imaginaiy  Utopias,  where  con- 

lespectiyehr.    The  suooeesfdl  compe-  flict  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  a 

titer  was  M.  Jaaet^  author  of  an  ax-  hannooy  and  an  order  unknown  to 

quisite  little  volume  called  La  Fa-  this  lower  world.  We  merely  advert^ 

mUU  (couronne  by  the  Academie  des  in  passing,  to  these  phenomena  in  the 

FranfoU)^  which  would  have  figured  literature  of  Heathendom  and  Chria- 

oanepcuously  in  the  pages  of  Our  tianitf  ,  as  an  indication  of  the  straits 

Foreign  Courier  if  he  £m1  been  in  to  which  the  choicest  qurits  of  both 

existence  at  the  time  of  its  imblica*  were  reduced  when  called  Ufion  to 

tion.    As  it  is,  we  can  only  give  it  a  realise  their  tme  poeitiQn  as  citizens 

passing  word  of  commendation,  as  a  and  as  men.    M.  Janet's  work  is  di- 

Dook  which  ought  to  be  found  by  vided  into  three  books  oomprisuup 

eveiy   fireside,    Med  haec    haeUnue,  reroectively  the  moral  and  political 

The  memoir  Ulus  honouied  bjr  the  phuoeophy  of  antiquity,  of  the  middle 

sttffirafles  of  the  Academie  des  Sc%ence$  ages,  and  of  the  eventful  period  com- 

MoraUi  ei  FoUiique$^   has  subae-  mendng  with  the  Bemussanoe  and 

quently  received,  at  the  bands  of  its  terminated  by  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

author,   such  important  additions,  In  endeavouring  to  give  our  readera 

that  he  feels  justined  in  presenting  it  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 

to  the  public  under  the  title  it  now  treatment  adopted  bv  M.  Janet,  we 

bears,  as  a  histonr  of  moral  and  poll-  cannot,  we  think,  do  better  than  ad- 

tical  philosophy.*    This  aUianoe  be-  here  as  dosely  as  poesiUe  to  the 

tween  ethics  and  politics  was  always  author's  own  statements  as  contained 

reoognised  by  ancient  moralists,  such  in  a  kind  of  resume  at  Uie  conclusion 

as  Plato^  Aristotle,  and  Cicero ;  but  of  the  second  volume.    Political  and 

has  been  sometimes  denied  and  more  moral  philosophy,  he  riflbtly  says,  was 

frequently  ignored  b^  the  moderns,  founded  on  the  day  ^en  the  Athe- 

In  a  veiy  masterly  mtroduction  M  nian  tribunal  condemned  to  death  the 

Janet  pcunts  <Hxt  the  nature  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  heathm  sages  for 

connexion   which  subsists  between  havi]»  loved  and  defended  justice  all 

the  two,  and  ekowa  the  true  mean  his  liie  long.    It  was  there  that  the 

which  ou^t  to  prevail  between  the  issue  was  tried  between  might  and 

two  extremes  of  Platomam  on  the  right,  between  the  enactments  of  a 

one  hand  and  Machjavelism  on  the  state  and  the  laws  of  consdenoe. 

othw;  undecatandin^  by  PUtoniam  Kato  set  himself  to  recondle  the  two^ 

the  theory  which  sacrifices  politics  to  but  however  admirable  was  the  por- 

eUuo^  and  hj  Machiavelism  the  the-  trait  he  dr^w  of  the  just  man.  hk 

oiy  which  retuaea  to  recognise  that  the  conception  of  the  just  state  could  but 

two  are  oonterminoos.    Our  readers  terminate  in  that  veiy  tyranny  which 

will  not  need  to  be  reminded  how  at  put  hemlock  to  the  tips  of  Socratea. 

vanouspenoda  of  the  world's  lustonr  M.  Janet,  we  think,  has  not  shown 

-^penoda  marked  by  sodal  cimvul-  with  suffident  deainess,  how  PUto'a 

BOBS  of  more  Umu  ordinaiy  se^-erity  theoiy  of  the  snpienuu^  of  the  state 

-^endeavouTB  have  been  made  by  a  was  a  not  unnatural  reaction  againat 
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the  dangeroQB  teachingof  the  sophists,  of  the  state.  St  Thomas  Aquinas  is, 
who  gave  every  man  up  as  a  victim  to  in  the  middle  ages,  the  ablest  cham> 
everything  his  soul  lusted  after.  Less  pion  of  the  former,  and  Ockam  of  the 
dreamy  than  Plato,  Aristotle  took  a  latter,  tenet  It  was  the  secular 
soberer  view  of  the  relations  between  power  that  won  the  day.  But  along 
the  individual  and  the  state,  but  was  with  the  yoke  it  threw  aside  the  rein, 
too  much  hampered  by  the  prevailing  It  acknowledged  no  right  but  that  of 
notions  of  his  age  and  country  to  might;  no  standard  but  success.  If 
look  upon  slavery  as  any  thing  short  it  refused  to  crouch  before  the  chair 
of  an  essentiid  element,  nay,  as  the  of  St  Peter  it  was  only  that  it  might 
rery  foundation  of  society.  He  thus  sit  at  the  feet  of  Machiavel.  The 
dassed  amone  the  p^awrot^  and  vii^  political  theories  of  the  Florentine 
tually  excluded  from  humanity,  a  philosopher  were  not,  however,  wholly 
mat  mivforit^  of  the  human  race.  tMirren  of  good.  To  them  we  are  in- 
Bttil  it  Was  bn  ^orj  to  lay  hold  of  debted  for  the  initiation  of  the  mind 
two  great  truths  -1st,  that  man  is  bv  of  Europe  to  a  host  of  political  pro- 
liature  "a  political  animal;"  and  Sad,  blems  which  antiquity,  indeed,  nad 
that  political  liberty  is  the  true  con-  discuawd  with  ardour  and  not  with- 
ditioii  of  the  state.  One  of  the  best  out  success,  but  which  the  middle 
parts  of  this  admirable  work  is  ages  had  obliterated  and  ignored.  We 
that  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  call  especial  attention  to  the  two 
the  vast  strides  made  by  social  tshapters  on  Machiavel  and  his  school 
philosophy  under  the  auspices  They  abound  with  noble  sentimentB 
of  the  Stoics  who  escaped  from  the  and  original  criticism  which  deserve 
'narrow  trammels  of  the  city  and  sub-  the  highest  praisa  The  second  vo- 
vtituted  in  its  stead  the  purer  and  Inme  opens  with  the  Reformation,  an 
wider  idea  of  our  common  humanit;^.  era  which  some  extol  as  the  cradle, 
The  fruit  of  these  new  doctrines  ia  and  others  as  the  grave,  of  Europran 
tobefound  in  the  works  of  the  Roman  civilisation.  There  are  three  prin- 
jurists.  But  while  the  natural  equa-  dpal  directions  followed  by  the  hu- 
lity  of  man,  as  man,  jnuned  ground,  man  mind  in  the  sixteenth  century — 
Hie  despotism  of  the  OaMars  crushed  ProtestantisiB,  the  schoohnen,  and 
political  liberty.  That  slavery  which  philesophyi  In  the  first  chapter  M. 
Aristotle  had  contended  was  the  lot  Janet  discusses  the  contributioiis 
of  the  mi^oritv,  was  now,  in  another  made  to  moral  philosophy  by  Me- 
form,  extended  to  all;  andnoresoiiroe  lancthon,  Snares,  and  Bacon.  Luther's 
was  left  to  the  reealdtraUt^  but  exile  ethical  tenets,  he  justly  observes, 
suicide,  or  silence.  The  Stoic,  in  en-  were  wholly  swallowed  up  in  hia 
deavouring  to  raise  himself  to  the  theology.  The  three  following  chap- 
lofty  conception  of  .a  universal  Imto-  ters  are  devoted  to  the  politioii  the- 
therhood,  prepared  the  soil  for  the  ories  of  liie  sixteenth  century  as  set 
reception  of  that  seed  out  of  whidi  forth  in  the  three  quarters  already 
has  since  grown  a  mighty  tree,  be-<  speci^ed  ^  The  political  question 
neath  whose  branches  the  nationa  of  changes  ground:  the  battle  is  no 
Christendom  repose.  Never  was  there  lonoer  between  Church  and  State,  aa 
a  stronger  contrast  than  that  pre-  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  in  the  State 
sentedbythe  spiritual  republic  or  the  itself,  between  prince  and  people." 
first  founders  and  disciples  of  Chris-  It  was  reservea  for  the  followii^ 
tianity,  and  that  material  empire  to  centuries  to  go  more  deeply  into  this 
which  swarming  multitudes  or  cring-  question.  M.  Janet  follows  the  fluc- 
ing  vassals  yielded  homage.  In  tract  tuations  of  poUtieal  philosophy  from 
of  time,  however,  theChurch  and  the  the  absolutist  principles  of  Hobbes 
empire  became  one  :  and,  ere  long,  and  Burnet,  the  Platonism  of  Male- 
we  see  the  g^rms  of  two  conflicting  branche,  ^e  ju$  naturtde  of  Grotius 
theories  whidi  wrap  the  middle  ages  and  PaffBndorf,  down  to  the  master^ 
in  endless  controversies.  On  the  one  theories  of  Locke,  which  assured  an 
ttde  are  ranged  the  advocates  oi  the-  easy  triumph--at  least  in  theory— to 
oeracy,  who  assert  that  the  state  is  the  principles  of  political  liberty.  The 
entiicb^  subject  to  the  supreme  power  eighteenth  century  is  divided  by  M. 
in  whom  are  vested  the  eternal  in-  Janet  into  two  great  schools,  repre- 
leiests  of  the  wml ;  «n  the  other  side  sented  respeetively  by  Montesquieu 
we  see  maintained  the  independence  and  Rousseau.  "Mimtesquieuischiefly 
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engaged  in  deterniininff  the  oonditioiis  daiionB  of  virtue,  and  aided  tbe  tri- 

of  political  liberty— tbeae  he  finds  in  umpha  of  truth.    It  ia  only  bir  thia 

the  separation  and  distribution  of  the  sustained  attaehment  to  prindplea  of 

three  powers,  and  in  a  mixed  fonn  of  which  no  human  enactments  ean  im- 

govemment,   where    the   executive  uair  the  vitalityt  that  we  can  aoocmnl 

power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  for  H  Janet's  dispassionate  treat- 

the 'legislative  in  the  hands  of  the  ment  of  sulnects,  which  in  the  present 

people,  the  aristocracy  serving  as  a  condition  of  France  weie  sinyilarjy 

oond  of  union  between  the  two,  and  sugoesttve  of  sarcasm  and  ^ngraB. 

also  taking  its  share  in  the  legisla-  MTjanet's  essay  on  the  dialeooc  ot 

tion."    RousBcau,  on  the  other  hand,  Plato  (1848),  had  convinced  us  of  th« 

does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  soundness  of  his  head ;  his  work  om 

practical  conditions  of  liberty,  but  en-  The  Family,  oave  us  a  picture  of  the 

deavours  to  find  out  the  abstract  excellence  ot  nia  heart ;  the  two  vo* 

principle  of  a  state ;  and.  maldng  a  lumes  now  before  us,  combine  in  dun 

step  further  in  the  same  oirection  as  sort,  the  best  qualities  of  both^  ani 

Locke,  he  traces  back  the  ori^  of  warrant  the  hope  that  the  i/Mtofrrdir 

dvil  society  to  a  contract  of  which  he  la  Pkilo§opkie  Morale  et  PoUiiqme 

sets  forth  the  clauoea    In  this  ana-  may  be  crowned  with  sncoeiB,  not 

lysisofthepriraitivecontraet  Rousseau  only  at  tiie  hands  of  a  French  aei^ 

incurs  the  same  reproach  as  Hobbea,  demy,  however  iUustnoua,  but  at 

for  bavins  exaggerated  the  omnipo-  tiiose  of  educated  readers  in  evaij 

tence  of  the  stata    Still  he  is  right  eountij.     Will  any  publiahar  have 

in  the  main,  when  helodgeasovereign^  the  quit  to  translate  it  I 

in  the  general  will,  and  it  cannot  be  Our  readers  are,  doubtleaB,  fiuniliar 

denied  that  he  has  given  us  a  pro-  with  those  docks  which  are  so  eo»» 

found  analysis  of  the  sovereign's  structed  as  to  leave  exposed  eveiy 

rights."  2L  Janet  soes  onto  obsorve  part  of  the  woriu:  we  not  only  see 

that  Rousseau  and  Montesquieu  may  the  result  traced  on  the  dial  by  the 

be  regarded  as  the  foundsn  of  the  pointers  but  the  whole  process  is  laid 

democratic  and  conatitutiottal  schools  fiare  before  our  ^es,  not  a  wheel  orn 

of  politicians,  which  have  exercised  spring  but  tells  it  own  tale.  We  hmm 

Budi  an  influence  on  the  political  eon-  been  reminded  of  these  do^  ^^ 

vuldons  of  France.     The  work  con-  Saissefs  £$$ai  de  PhilceopUie  Aitt- 

dudas  with  an  inquirv  into  the  moral  ^ifusB:*  a  volume  which  not  only  eos- 

and  political  philoeoimy  of  Kant,  who  tains  toe  writer's  thouffhts— « laot,  bf 

proved  the  dose  relationship  of  natu-  the  way,  which  cannot  oe  predicated  m 

ral  and  political  rif^hta,  and  found  the  all  volumes,  and  is  therefore  in  itMlf 

root  of  the  former  m  the  moral  nature  note-worthy — ^but  in  which  we  fan^ 

of  man  and  the  prindple  of  duty.  He  we  can  see  the  writer  thinking— so 

is  thus  brought  down  to  that  great  transparent  ia  the  candour,  so  ttwi* 

revolution,  the  like  of  which  the  vallea  the  perspicuity  with  whiek 

world  has  never  seen,  and  whidi,  re-  every  argument  ia  stated.  We  ahoold 

vised  bv  a  venrsummaiT  assertion  of  add,  that  as  a  manifesto  of  all  that  in 

the  rights  of  man,   that  sentence  best  and  healthiest  ia  the  relinoaa 

which  9000  years  ago  was  paaied  philosophy  of  Franoe,  and  as  a  rsftita> 

upon  Socratea     We  fear  that  we  bon  of  all  that  ia  wont  and  emdestta 

have  given  the  reader  but  a  poor  idea  the  rdigioos  sophims  of  Gemaur, 

of  the  merits  of  this  remamUe  book,  this  vdume  deserves  to  be  earsAilqr 

No  analysis  can  adequateb^  impart  wd^ied  and  stndiedby  every  one  who 

that  warmth  of  qrmpathy  for  every-  cares  to  keep  hie  mind  fhm  nmanig 

thing  noble,  just,  and  true,  whieh  into  a  sloogji  of  tndiierenes^  and  to 

breathes  in  every  page.    H  Janet  ia  avdd  drivelling  away  Us  eiisrenee 

not  merdy  a  well-read  scholar,  who  like  the  beasts  that  perish,  Theprab- 

^veaua  the  fruit  of  learned  and  kbo-  lem  which  IL  Saiaset  has  undsrtakeA 

rioQs  researches:  he  is,  in  addition,  todiKuasisthatof  thePenooalityoT 

an  ardent  lover  of  everythinff  that  ia  Qod.  When  we  reflect  (and  we  do  ao 

every  age  haa  strengthened  the  fonn-  withmoreof thaakftilneaBthanrqfrelX 
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with  how  many  millions  of  Ghrifitian  ahreadv  occupied  a  place  snfSciently 

men  a  belief  in  that  Peroonalit^r  means  high ;  out  his  search  after  truth,  that 

just  nothing  at  all ! — ^is  a  thing  put  pearl  without  price,  has  not  allowed 

on  like  a  smrt  and  sent  home  clean  nim  to  remain  inactive,  and  he  now 

tor  Sunday ;  the  mere  result,  that  is,  gives  to  the  world   a  publication 

of  bemg  bom  of  Christian  parents,  which  exhibits  an  amount  of  vigpr- 

and  being  bred  in  a  Christian  land  j —  ous  thought  and  honest  candour  which 

we  shall  be  less  surprised  at  findmg  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  legion  of 

<m  the  one  hand,  wnat  insurmount-  philosophical  dabblers,  and  of  a  whole 

Able  obstacles  beset  the  philosophical  synod  of  narrow-minded  theologians. 

inquirer  at  this  stage  of  his  progress,  With  more  ambition,  but  with  less 

and  on  the  other  hand  what  very  short  success.  M.  Oatien-AmouljL  a  distin- 

woik  has  been  made  of  those  mfficul-  guishea  Professor  of  the  IitcuUS  des 

ties  by  men  who  in  some  quarters,  are  Xettres  of  Toulouse,  undertakes  a  His- 

kuded  as  the  foremost  thinkers  oi  the  lory  of  Philosophy  in  France,*  which 

day,  and  who  have  not  hesitated  to  ren-  betrays  so  much  erudition,  not  unac- 

dertheirpositionasteachersofPanthe-  oompanied  bv  a  certain  originality 

jam,  in  their  judgment  unassailable,  by  of  thought  that  we  can  only  regret 

eomplaoently  sacrificing  the  Person-  that  the  plan  should  have  been  con- 

Mity  of  God,  that  they  might  pre-  oeived  on  a  scale  and  executed  with  a 

•erve  intact  the  more  patent  person-  prolixity  which  makes  us  despair  of 

idity  of  man.     In  a  very  aole  in-  its  being  everoompleted  by  the  author, 

troduction,  M.  Saisset  tells  us  how  it  or  read  by  the  public.    A  preface  or 

eame  to  pass  that  the  tenets  of  these  fifty  pages  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 

Pantheists  led  him  to  devote  a  search-  of  what  M.  Gkttien-Amoult  comprises 

Ing  inquiry  to  the  fiTsat  problem  al-  under  the  term  philosoDhy,  and  of  the 

mdy  enunciated.    Soth  the  process  motives  for  which  he  did  not  and  for 

and  the  results  of  this  inquiry  are  ex-  which  he  did  undertake  the  oomposi- 

htbited  in  the  volume  to  which  we  tion  of  the  work.    All  that  is  really 

BOW  invite  the  earnest  attention  of  all  important  in  this  preface  might  have 

our  readen.    It  is  divided  into  two  been  stated  in  as  many  lines.    It  ap- 

parts.    ^  the  first  M.  SaiBset  panes  pears  that  the  histoiy  is  intended  to 

under  review  the  systems  of  Theodio^  embrace  religion  and  theology  and  po- 

whieh  have  been  put  tofpether  by  Des-  litics  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  con- 

oaites^Malebrancne,Smnoea,Newton9  tain  philosophical  elements.    On  the 

Leibnits,  Kant,  and  UeffeL    In  the  other  hand,  the  author's  motives  for 

second  he  shuts  up  bis  Dook  in  des-  writing  this  history  are  of  no  sort  of 

pair  at  the  d^aos  of  scepticism  and  importance  for  the  right  understand- 

nntheism  amid  which  they  have  left  ing  of  the  work.    We  should  be  sorry, 

liim  floundering,  and  descends  into  his  however,  to  speak  in  diiq)aragement  of 

own  breast,  there  to  put  the  most  so-  an  author  who  has  evidently  taken  the 

lenm  inquiries  which  man  can  dare  most  assiduous  pains  to  make  himself 

utter  respecting  his  Bfaker.    These  competent  for  nis  task.     The  first 

two  parts  are  respectively  entitled  volume — all  that  is  yet  published — ^is 

^Etudes"  and '"Meditations."  To  do  entitled, /'^rioc/tf  (?<itt^oue,  and  ranm 

more  tlmnindicatethegeneralscopeof  from  the  earliest  times  to  B.a  50.  To 

^is  remarkable  publication  woula  be  the  Irish  reader  it  will  be  full  of  inter- 

inoompatible  with  our  present  limits,  est — especially  the  sixteenth  chapter. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  purpose  ex-  whichtreatsof'^Druidism in  Ireland.'' 

amining  it  more  in  detail,  and  shall  We  there  meet  with  a  full  analysis  of 

then  venture  to  submit  to  the  author  M.  Pictet's  work  on  the  Cabiric  mys- 

aome  criticism  of  details  into  which  teries  of  ancient  Ireland,  and  with 

we  cannot  now  entcor.    We  must  not,  some  curious  analogies  between  the 

however,  lay  it  down  without  thank-  primitive  religions  of  Ireland  and  of 

ing  him  for  such  a  noble  contribution  GauL    Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  vo- 

to  the  philosophical  literature  of  his  Inme  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 

eonntry.    In  tnat  literature  M.  Saisset  those  Keltic  scholarsof  whom  Ireland 

*  HiMohrt  de  h  Philotophie  en  France  depmU  Ue  tempt  let  plu»  recuU»  jutqu*h  noe 
jotm.  Par  A.  F.  Gatien-Amoolt.  Periode  Gauloise.  8fo.  Paris:  Dorand. 
London:  Nntt.    1850. 
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hasao  mnoh  reason  tobej)road.  Amid  ''He  will  cot  me  off  witli  ptningdck- 
til  the  pedantry  by  which  it  is  diafi-  neoa.'*  So  that  it  would  aaem  thai 
gured,  are  to  be  found  some  Tenr  in-  our  own  expreanon  of  a  man  beiiif 
ffeniooB  ideas  on  ethoolosy  and  philo-  ''cut  off,"  is  taken  from  the  Semitie 
vigjt  ^^  °ioro  ^b<^  on  pmlosopny  ,of  idea  through  the  medium  of  our  Tor* 
wmch  it  would  be  well  to  make,  as  it  sion  of  •^sekiah's  familiar  woidL 
were,a  memorandum.  We  trust  that  De  Wette  sides  with  our  TeiaioB  in 
in  the  sucoeeding  volumes  AL  Oatien-  this  passage.  Olshausen  DToposea  aa 
Amoult  will  study  compression  and  emendation  which  wouldplaoe  beyond 
method  For  the  present  he  has  only  all  doubt  the  opinion  ot  Banan  and 
given  us  a  vast  congeries  of  facts  and  HiraeL  We  pass  on  to  the  next  obi^ 
ooiuectures  which  do  little  more  thaft  ter : — "Man  »  bom  unto  trouUei  aa 
perplex  the  reader,  and  throw  but  the  narks  fly  apward.**  In  qata  of 
scanty  li^ht  on  the  history  of  philo-  HirzeL  BL  Benan  here  tnaalatea  ihm 
sophy,  In  fact,  it  is  nothing  bat  the  latter  naif  of  the  vene:  *' As  the  aoa 
title  of  the  work  which  juiSafias  our  of  the  lightning  to  rise  in  the  air,** 
placimt  it  in  our  first  section.  meuiing  by  the  son  of  the  li^tning** 
M.  Kenan  has  recently  published  a  a  bird  of  pray.  But,  aa  HirMl  re- 
iranslation  of  the  Book  of^  Job,*  pre-  marka,  we  do  not  see  that  speed  of 
ceded  by  an  Essay  on  the  date,  caar*  fli^t  has  any  thing  to  do  with  tha 
acter,  authenticity,  and  authorship  of  dnft  of  the  oompariaon,  neithar  ia 
that  sublime  poem.  The  only  oonsi-  tiie  eagle  jparticnlarijf  remarkable  for 
derable  interpolation  on  whicn  be  in-  apeed  of  Qifiht  Wnat  we  tranalaia 
aists  is  that  of  Elihu's  speech,  and  we  '^sparka'*  isBterally,  '*the  sons  of  tha 
confess  the  arguments  advanced  by  flame;"  Just  as  in  bo.  SMhe  ^'anow^ 
M.  Benan  seem  to  us  unanswerablei  of  our  version  ia  in  the  Hebrew,  **tha 
Of  the  translation  itself  we  cannot  son  of  the  bow:"  or,  as  M.  Benaii 
vpeak  too  highly:  not  that  we  can  translates  it,  "the  daughter  of  tha 
vouch  for  its  Bocamcj  and  fidelity,  bow."  A{{aintinv.JU,weread:  '^Tboii 
though  on  comparing  it  with  Hirsefa  shalt  visit  thy  habitation  and  shali 
excellent  oommentanr,  we  find  litUe  not  sin."  M.  Benan'a  tnnalation  ia 
room  for  misoivings  on  a  point  on  certainly  more  in  harmony  with  tha 
which  it  would  be  presumption  for  context,  which  conveys  a  promise  dT 
any  one  but  a  Hebrew  scholar  to  offer  temporal  bleanngs :  '^rhou  shalt  visit 
a  decided  opinion ;  but>  as  an  adap-  thy  pastures  and  ahalt  find  nothing 
iation  of  the  French  language  to  the  wanting."  The  tenth  veiae  of  diain 
Hebrew,  we  do  not  heaitate  to  pro-  fi,  is  thus  rendered  in  the  volume  b»- 
nonnoe  it  a  chef  (Tceawre,  We  truat  fore  us :  "Let  me  at  leaat  have  thia 
M.  Benan  may  be  enoouraged  to  ex*  consolation,  this  joy  in  the  sufferinga 
tend  his  labours  to  other  portions  of  with  which  He  unsparinol  v  afiida 
the  Bible.  We  have  been  at  some  pains  me,  never  to  have  violatea  the  com* 
to  note  the  discrepancies  between  M.  mandmenta  of  the  Holy  One."  ThMf 
Benan's  translation  and  our  own  au-  at  anv  rate,  makes  sense  which  caor 
thorised  version.  It  may  not  be  un-  not  oe  said  of  our  version.  Wbj 
intereating  to  the  reader  if  we  place  should  Job  call  upon  Ood  "not  ta 
some  of  these  before  him.  In  the  kst  spare  because  he  naa  not  conoealad 
verae  of  the  fourth  chapter  we  read : —  tne  words  of  the  Holy  One."  Thel^ 
^Doth  not  their  exoellcnqr  which  is  in  the  thirteenth  vene,  oar  versioBt 
in  them  go  away,  they  die  even  with-  ''Is  not  my  help  in  me,"  is  obviously 
out  wisdom."  Comp.  Benan,  p.  19.  an  error.  Both  Hirsel  and  Beaaa 
''The  cord  of  their  tent  is  out,  they  translate:  "Am  I  not  altogether  witk- 
die  before  they  have  attained  unto  out  help."  We  cannot^  however,  pur- 
wisdom."  A  note  explains  that  this  sue  this  comparison  any  fiirUier.  Wa 
is  a  familiar  Semitic  image  for  death:  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  can^il 
the  body  is  compared  to  a  tent  held  on  for  himself.  WereoommmeBdhtB^ 
together  by  the  soul  as  b^  a  oonL  The  however,  to  have  Hinel  by  hisaida 
same  image  is  found  m  Job^  vi  9,  He  will  oe  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
xxviL  8 ;  and  in  Isaiah,  xxxviiL  12 :  pros  and  coiml 

•  Lt  lim  de  Job.  irmibiU  J»  rafftrw.  Fsr  Bnest  Kenao,  MeBbre  de  T  Inatitaa. 
Pftht:  Michel  Levy.    la&e.    evo.    Loodoo  :  WilUaiiis  and  Notgata. 
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We  hare  allowed  U  Latena'B  of  this  deecriptioiiy  books  in  which 
Etude  de  rHomm^  to  reach  a  third  the  literature  of  France  is  peculiarbr 
edition  without  calling  our  read-  rich.  We  need  but  mention  Pascal, 
era'  attention  to  its  Dages.  Seldom  Montaigne,  La  Bochefoucauld,  La 
haa  a  success  so  rapia  been  so  well-  Bruy^rejandVauYenargues.  The  prose 
merited.  The  nature  of  the  Etude  works  of  the  author  of  Hudibras^ 
may  best  be  described  in  the  author's  Selden's  Tahk-Talk^  and  Hare*B 
own  words.  "L'auteur  prendThomme  Guesses  at  Ti*uth<,  form  but  a  meagre 
Boroettelimiteind^daeetmyst^rieuse  list  when  set  alongside  the  authors 
oh,  lea  sens  entrent  en  contact  avec  we  have  just  named.  Tliis  is  not 
Time,  et  s'efforce  de  le  montrer  com-  surprising.  They  are  the  produce  of 
me  un  ^tre  tout  k  la  fois  sensUif,  par  habits  oAhought  indigenous  to  coun*- 
son  aptitude  2k  recevoir,  des  imprea-  tries  where  the  Romish  faith  prevails : 
sions  physiques :  irUelligent^  par  le  their  writers  live  in  an  atmosphere 
oompte  qu'ifs'en  rend;  moralj  par  le  through  which  the  seoret  recesses  of 
jugement  qu*il  en  porte :  et  social^  par  the  conscience,  the  springs  of  action 
les  rapports  ndcessaires  dans  lesquels  and  of  thought,  are  seen  with  sharp- 
il  yit  avec  ses  semblables.    Tel  est  le    ness  of  outline  and  brilliancy  of  coloi^: 

Slan  de  son  ^tude."  The  book  is  thus  derived  from  the  experiences  of  the 
ivided  into  four  parts,  corresponding  confessional  and  the  lessons  of  cssu- 
to  the  four  aspects  here  enumerated,  istry.  We  would  gladly  quote  some 
nnder  which  man  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  choice  thoughts  with  which 
a  sensitiYe,  intelligent,  moral,  and  so-  this  volume  abounds,  but  if  once  we 
dalbein^  A  shrewd  observer,  a  pro-  b^^  we  should  find  it  hard  to  leave 
found  thmker,  a  genial  nature,  an  ele-  pjoT  Let  the  reader  have  it  by  him 
gant  writer,  M.  de  Latena  combines  on  his  table,  let  him  take  up  at  any 
yiaiities  which  are  rarely  found  singly  vacant  moment,  and  he  will  be  sure 
m  such  excellence.  He  has  but  one  to  rise  from  the  perusal  both  a  wiser 
defect;  he  has  come  into  the  world  and  a  better  man.  ITppermostin  hia 
two  hundred  years  too  late :  his  mind  will  be  the  conviction  that  the 
place  is  in  the  seventeenth  oen-  author  is  a  man  from  whom  he  would 
tnry.  Into  what  raptures  Madame  not  shrink  as  a  judge,  and  whom  he 
de  Sevign^  would  nave  fallen  on  would  welcome  to  his  bosom  as  J^ 
reading  tnis  Etude^  though  she  would    friend. 

probably  have  either  skipped  or  IL  Students  of  Mctofe^/y  will  deriv^ 
scouted  the  stringent  remariOB,  libel-  much  instruction  from  a  work  re- 
lous  in  proportion  as  theyare  true,  on  cently  published  by  M.  Hevbaud,  of 
her  own  sex.  M.  de  Latena  has  been  the  French  Institute,  on  tne  moral 
nverely  handled  on  account  of  the  intellectual,  and  n^lterial  eondition  d( 
■everity  of  these  strictures— his  de-  sUk-weaving  populations,  whether 
fence  is  couched  as  follows: — "If  urban  or  ruxaLf  The  in^uuy  of  which 
women  wish  to  convince  themselves  of  lliis  volume  is  the  fruit  was  under* 
thelenienqy  of  our  judgments,  let  them  taJken— like  several  others  by  various 
try  and  confront  them  with  those  authors  on  cognate  suljects--~on  be- 
pronounoed  by  some  of  the  fathers  half  of  the  Acadhnie  des  Sciences 
of  the  Church,  by  most  sacred  orators,  Morales  et  PoUtiques,  In  this  coun-r 
and  by  all  morausts ;  let  them  call  to  tiy  it  would  have  been  executed  by 
mind  what  manner  of  judgment  thev  a  Times  correspondent  a  "special 
are  in  the  habit  of  passing  on  eacn  commissioner,"  ont  "tney  do  these 
other,  and  that  without  any  positive  things  differently  in  France."  M- 
malioa  Such  an  inquiry  will  de-  Beybaud's  researches  extended  over 
ter  th^n  from  casting  any  doubts  on  Prussia^  Mulhausen,  Switzerland, 
the  moderation,  tenderness,  and  even  Lyons,  St  Etienne,  Nismes.  and  Avig- 
tbe  correctness  of  the  observations  non.  Uonsiderin£  that  it  is  from  Great 
put  forward  by  the  author."  We  Britain  that  iSi.  fie^rbaud  appre- 
confess  to  a  great  partialis  for  books    hends— much  to  our  satisfaction— tiie 


*  Etude  de  VHomme.  Far  N.  V.  de  Latena.  avo.  Michael  levy.  1369.  Lon- 
don: Jeflk. 

t  Etudes  smr  le  lUgme  des  Aimn^admreM.  Far  Louis  Reyband,  Membze  de  Tin- 
sUtnfc,    8to.    Paris :  Michel  Levy.    1859,    London :  Jeffik 
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most  serious  rivalry  to  the  present  from  Bengal,  PersuL  and  Cluna.    We 

undisputed  superiority  of  France  in  sa^.  with  surprise,  oecause  it  is  only 

the  production  of  a\k — exceeding  as  witnin  the  last  few  years  that  France 

she  does  by  sixty-three  millions  of  has  made  use  of  silk  from  the  East, 

frames  the  united  produce  of  Austria,  and  this  rapid  progrees  seems  at  first 

Piedmont,  Switserland,  and  our  own  sight  starthng. 

country — ^it  is  a  little  surprising  that  We  cannot  understand  how  the 

he  shcMud  not  have  crossed  the  chan-  Acadhnie  des  Sciences  Morales   tt 

nel  instead  of  trusting  to  the  rapports  Politiques  gave  even  the  second  prise 

which  have  bemi  pubuBhed  on  various  to  M.  Rondelet's   Memoir   on   the 

occasions  by  French  publicists,  manu-  connexion  between  Ethics  and  Politi- 

fecturers,  or  chambers  of  commerce,  cal  Economy,  a  memoir  which  has 

on  the  condition  of  our  ailk  trade,  just  been  puolished  by  its  author.* 

Not  that  we  would  deny  the  value  of  it  consists  of  little  more  than  a  series 

these  rapports— <m  the  contrary,  the  of  rambling  considerations  on  the 

opinions  of  so  intelligent  a    body  mond  asped;  of  sundiy  social  i>he* 

as  the  Lyons  Chamber  of  Commerce  nomena^    of    which     the    political 

on  our  Great  Exhibition  at  Manche&-  economist   has  to  take  cognizance, 

ter  deserve  to  be  carefully  weighed  in  occasionally    varied    by    invectives 

all  their  bearings  by  every  one  who  against  the  materialism  of  a  science 

has  at   heart  the  advancement  of  of  which  he  misunderstands  the  prin- 

Great  Britain  in  science,  uts,  and  ciples  and  mistakes  the  aim.     We 

commerce ;  at  the  same  time  the  now  hasten  to  Qualify  the  severity  of 

views  of  BO  thoughtful  and  philo-  our  stricture,    oy  remarking,    that 

fiophical  an  observer  on  our  manufac-  occasionally  we   meet   with   useful 

turing  classes  would  have  been  a  suggestions,  and  everywhere  with  the 

welcome  boon  with  which  we  are  best  intentions.    The  book  is  divided 

sorry  to  be  compelled  to  dis{)ense.  Ab  into  four  parts :  Production^  Echange^ 

an  instance  of  the  philosophical  char-  Consommationy  Impots.    One  of  the 

acter  of  M.  Reybaud's  observations  best  chapters  is  that  at  the  opening 

we  would  refer  to  the  remarks  in  the  of  Part  iv.,  on  administrative  inter- 

introduction  (p.  xxix.)  on  the  want  of  vention  in  the  facts  of  political  econo- 

independence,  the  thirst  after  protec-  my.    Our  chief  complaint,  however, 

tion,  common  to  all  classes  and  indi-  has  to  do  with  the  absence  of  tann- 

viduaJs  in  France,  and  in  the  *'con-  ble  and   practical   suggestions.    M. 

dusion,"  p.  253,  the  sagacious  reflec-  Rondelet  will  probaUv  accuse  us  of 

tions  on  tne  moral  chan]Ke  which  has  beins  materiahstsw    We  might  retort 

come    over    the   French   workman  that  ne  is  a  visionary;  and  we  almost 

during  the  last  thirty  years.    But  it  doubt  which  of  the  two  be  the  most 

is  not  merely  with  remarks,  however  mischievous  animiJ.    The  benefit  of 

profound,  that  this  volume  is  fiUed  :  that  doubt  we  readily  concede  to  M. 

it  contains  a  vast  mass  of  valuable  Rondelet 

and  interesting  facts  on  the  crisis  III.  Since  we  last  called  the  atten- 

throuffh  which  the  silk  trade  has  tion  of  our  readers  to  the  admirable 

passed  firom  various  causes  ;  on  the  treatise  on  Physiology,  by  M  Milne 

fiuctoations  in  the  produce  due  to  the  Edwards,  two  new  volumes,  or  parts 

pernicious  appetite  for  extravagance  of  volum^  have  been  given  to  the 

and  finery  which  in  France  has  made  worldf    lliey  are  full  of  the  most 

such  progress  of  late  years,  and  on  interesting  matter.     The  author  is 

the  ommization  of  manufactories  in  still  engaged  with  the  fluids  of  the 

the  different  districts  visited  by  the  animal  economy :  the  apparatus  and 

Me  Bapporteur,  We  read  with  some  mechanism  of  tne  circulation  of  the 

surprise  (p.  10)  that  two  thirds  of  blood  forming  the  subject  of  the  two 

the  raw  material  employed  in  the  tomes  before  us.    Where  there  is  so 

silk  manufactories  of  Lyons  comes  much  to  gratify  curiosity  it  is  diffi- 


*  Le  SpirihtaUsme  en  Econonie  Politique,  Pnr  M.  Antonin  Rondelet.  Paris : 
Didier.     1859.    8to.    London:  Nutt. 

t  Lefont  $ur  la  Phynologie  et  tAnaiomie  camparee.  Par  H.  Milne  Edwards. 
Tome  III.  a,  TomelV.  1.  Paris:  Victor  MaBson.  )859.  London:  WiUiaraB 
and  Norgate. 
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cult  to  know  where  to  begin.  Per-  respiration  are  set  forth  with  great 
haps  some  information  on  the  dimen-  clearness.  Gkden  had  mentioned 
sions  of  the  heart  may  not  be  unac-  cases  of  suicide  by  voluntary  reten- 
oeptable  to  our  readers.  These  di-  tionof  the  breatii:  these  instances  had 
mensions,  M.  Milne  Edwardsobserves,  been  treated  as  fictions ;  but  a  Ger- 
oontinue  to  increase  long  after  the  manphysiolo^t  made  the  experiment 
other  organs  have  ceased  growing,  on  himself  with  a  success  amounting 
Thirty  years  ago  Laennec  estimate  to  syncope,  and  causing  a  temporary 
the  volume  of  the  heart  in  a  healthy  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
sutrject  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  The  same  physiologist  has  established 
fist ;  but  closer  calculations  have  that  this  cessation  is  due,  not  to  the 
since,  been  made  to  determine  its  suspension  of  r^iration,  but  to  the 
weight,  absolute  and  relative.  With  violent  contraction  of  the  thorax. 
regsTO  to  the  former,  Clendenning  More  than  a  century  ago,  Oheyne  pub- 
gathered,  from  about  400  observations,  lished  a  long  account  of  a  similar 
that  the  average  weight  of  the  heart  case  of  syncope,  which  lasted  nearly 
in  a  normal  state,  varied  with  the  half  an  hour.  In  conclusion,  we 
age  according  to  the  following  table :  would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
Rom  16  to  30  .  .  2iA  gramme..  J»lcuJatioM  on  the  quantity  of  bl^ 
30  to  60  272  ^  ^'^^  system. 
I!  60  to  70  !!  298  "  "^®  presume  that  a  work  on  the 
\\    70  upwards    !    312       |1  i^oiwan  J?ar*  may  be  considered  as  a 

contribution  to  the  science  of  juris- 

In  cases  of  hypertrophy,  or  abnor-  prudence,  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 

mal  development  of  the  organ,  the  figure  in  our  third  section.  First  pub- 

weiffht  is  sometimes  trebled  or  quad-  lished  in  1851,  it  has  recently  reached 

rupTed-but  rarely  exceeds  700  gram-  a  second  edition,  which  the  author,  M. 

mes.    Researches  made  by  a  French  Grellet-Duniazeau  has  done  his  utmost 

physiologist  on  the  reUitive  weight  to  improva    Apart  from  its  merits  as 

of  the  hearty  have  led  to  the  follow-  a  work  of  erudition,  it  is  extremely 

ing  results.     If  the  weight  of  the  entertauiing,sothatthegeneralreader 

body  be  represented  by  1,000.  M  must  not  be  deterred  by  the  titie  from 

Buehappes  found  that  the  weight  of  making  a  closer  acquaintance  with  its 

the  heart  would  answer  to  the  follow-  contents.    There  is  a  fiwhness  and 

lag  figures  : —  originality  about  the  book  which  pre- 

6(  in  an  adult.  vents  one  from  ever  finding  it  duU.  The 

6  in  a  complete  fioBtus.  reason  of  this  we  take  to  be  that  the 

0}  in  the  monkey.  author  has  gone  for  his  information 

6^  in  the  dog.  to  the  fountain-head.    He  has  read 

VL  in  the  cat.  all  the  Latin  and  some  Greek  authom 

?i  ^  ihS  »bMt  *^*  ^^  ^Y  l»arin?  on  his  subject, 

6  to7inthed,ip.  cdf,  and  pig.  Peninhand,insteadoT<»mp^^ 

14  in  the  froir  And  eeL  authors  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

*  Among  the  most  interestmg  chap- 

anally  curious  are  the  results  ar-  ters  we  may  mention  those  on  the  fees 
at  in  the  thirty-first  lecture  on  of  Roman  advocates,  on  their  dress,  on 
the  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  their  pleadines,  their  relations  with 
rhythm  of  those  sounds,  which  the  each  other  (which  seem  to  have  b^n 
reader  will  find  reduced  to  musical  sufficiently  acrimonious),  and  their  pro- 
notation.  The  theory  of  the  pulse  is  fessional  morality  (not  inconveniently 
also  illustrated  1^  a  host  of  ingenious  high).  The  volume  closes  with  asketch 
escperiments,  which  make  us  hesitate  of  the  histonr  of  the  profession  and  of 
whether  to  admire  most  the  marvels  the  principal  phases  which  marked  its 
which  we  carry  about  with  us  in  our  development  and  hastened  its  decline. 
own  body,  or  the  in£[enuity  of  man  in  We  have  also  some  curious  investiga- 
wrestim^  the  mystenes  of  our  organi-  tions  into  Cicero's  knowledge  of  law, 
zation  from  its  most  hidden  recesses,  which  our  author  pronounces  to  have 
The  relations  between  pulsation  and  been  small.    On  the  whole,  we  are  by 


*  Le  Barren  Ramain,    Par  M.  Grellet-Domaseau.    Paris:  Dorand.     1669. 
6vo.    London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 
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no  means  surpriied  at  this  excellent  GfariBlaan  ImTOft  bending  in  bnmbh 
work  having  reached  a  second  edition,  adoration  before  the  holy  8e|>alchie  of 
The  author  deserres  fpetX  praise  for  Him  whose  evcory  word  ana  act  were 
the  diligence  with  which  he  has  col-  manifestations  of  the  tenderest  char- 
lected  and  the  art  with  which  he  has  i^  and  love.  We  have  no  doubt  thai 
set  off  to  the  best  advantage  materials  M.  Peyr^'s  book  will  henceforth,  af 
which  range  over  a  very  wide  field.  farasitgoes,taketheplaceof  Michaad, 
IV.  Any  one  who  has  endeavoured  andheneedbeundemomisgivinasaa 
to  wade  through  the  lifeless  pitf  es  of  to  the  success  which  has  attended  nim 
Michaud*8  HUtoire  det  Craitadu  will  in  the  task  he  proposed  to  himself  as 
betiiankfulto  M.  Peyr^  for  hisspirited  set  forth  in  the  closing  words  of  th(B 
history  ofthe  First  Crusade,*  which,  we  second  volume — 'Tlus  heuzeox  s'll 
trust,  may  meet  with  a  reception  such  nous  est  permis  de  nous  rendre  le  te- 
as to  encouraoe  the  author  to  continue  moignage  que  nous  avcms  fait  una 
his  labours  utroughout  the  whole  of  oauvre  utile, uneoduvrediffned'obtenii 
thateventfulera.  Theperiodembracea  I'attention  des  lecteura  s&ieux"  We 
in  these  two  volumes  comprises  the  must  not  foiget  to  mention  that  the 
last  four  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  reader  will  find  all  needful  applianoea 
or,  more  accurately,  commences  with  in  the  way  of  maps  and  plans, 
the  Council  of  Clermont  in  November,  As  a  general  rule,  a  French  trans- 
1194,  and  closes  with  the  battle  of  As-  lationt  of  Mr.  Motley's  admirable 
calon  in  August^  1199.  Itisnotonl^  History  of  the  Dutch  MeptihUc^ 
however,  in  vigour  of  sl^le  that  M.  would  have  no  daims  to  figure  in  a 
Peyr^  shows  his  superiority  over  M.  dmmicie  of  foreign  literature ;  but  in 
Michaud.  He  makes  a  better  use  of  this  ease  a  long  and  interestuiff  intro* 
the  sources  which  were  open  to  M.  duction  by  no  less  a  personage  tnanM. 
Michaud  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  has  Guisot,  famishes  us  with  an  excuse 
had  access  to  fresh  sources  which  to  of  which  our  readers  will  be  nothing 
M  Michaud  were  unknown;  so  that  loath  to  admit  the  validity.  This  in- 
he  both  hits  the  mark  with  greater  ao-  troduction  presents  a  fn^pldc  picture 
curacy  and  has  hisquiver  better  filled,  of  the  triumphs  which  seemed  to 
In  an  abl^  Avant-Propos  M.  Peyr^  await  Philip  It.  when  he  ascended  the 
gives  us  an  enumeration  of  the  old  throne  of  Spain,  and  of  the  contrast 
chronicles  from  which  he  has  gathered  presented  as  we  contemplate  the 
the  elementsof  his  narrative, and  then  Spanish  monarchy  on  Philip's  death* 
indulges  in  some  very  shrewd  observa-  '^Jphilip  11.  died,"  says  M.  Guisol 
tions  on  the  causes  which  led  to  the  "  mutilated  in  his  possessions,  foilea 
crusades,  on  the  good  they  effected,  in  his  schemes  of  ambition,  religious 
on  the  dangers  the^  averted,  and  on  and  political,  humbled  in  his  pride, 
the  resultsof  every  land  by  which  thOT  leaving  Spun  weak  andsadin  the  pre- 
were  followed.  Of  the  events  narrated  senoe  of  neighbours^  who  butyester- 
in  the  historjr  itself  our  limits  will  not  day  were  his  ardent  allies  or  his  timid 
allow  us  to  give  even  a  has^  sketch,  enemies,  but  were  now  his  masters, 
No  one  can  fail  te  read  with  interest  and  having  nothing  to  point  to  but 
the  glowing  accounts  of  the  sieges  of  the  contested  aoquimtion  of  the  crown 
I^icsea,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  or  to  of  Portugal  as  an  offset  against  so 
sicken  with  dis^t  as  he  marks  the  many  losses  and  reverses.  Such  was 
revolting  barbarity  and  perfidy  which  the  state  in  which  Philip  IL,  after  a 
characterised  the  conduct  of  the  cm-  reign  of  forty-two  years,  had  left  Uia 
saders  after  the  capture  of  the  latter  monarchy  of  Charles  V."— (p.  xxL) 
city.  The  indiscriminate  bntehery  of  M  Oui^ot  finds  the  cause  of  tnis  de- 
persons  of  every  age  and  sex,  down  to  cline  in  the  uncompromising  Catholic- 
the  very  babe  at  the  breast, isapicture  ism  of  Spain,  at  the  time  of  tlus 
all  the  more  amasing  as  in  the  very  Benaissanoe.  With  a  few  masterly 
next  page  we  meet  with  these  same  touches,  he  eontrasto  the  conduct  m 


*  Hittoirt  de  la  BremUre  Croimde,  Far  J.  F.  A.  Feyr^,  aacien  magistmt,  svee 
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Fnnoe  and  En^^d  with  that  of  the  We  heartily  congratulate  the  author, 
snquiBitorial  monarcL  The  charac-  whose  opinions  and  sentiments  have 
teia  of  ^zabethy  of  Henri  IV.,  and  our  heartiest  sympathy,  on  being  pre- 
even  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  do  but  sented  to  the  French  public  under 
aerve  to  cast  a  yet  blacker  hue  over  such  favourable  auspices. 
the  portrait  drawn  by  M.  Guizot,  of  In  the  present  aspect  of  Italian 
Phihp  IL  '*  When  we  penetrate  into  affairs,  our  r^era  may  possibly  find 
his  inmost  soul,  we  witness  a  soectacle  some  instruction,  and  yet  more  amuse- 
more  amazing  and  mdancholy  than  ment  from  a  work*  recently  published 
that  of  his  reign :  the  morality  of  the  by  Ml  Cr^tineau-Joly,  whose  literary 
man  is,  at  tJie  best,  as  false  and  per-  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Papacy  are, 
verted  as  the  policv  of  the  sovereign,  we  believe,  appreciated — as  they  de- 
Sincere  in  his  faith,  and  knowinff  no  serve !  It  may  be  well  to  say  a  word 
bounds  in  his  devotion  to  what  he  in  en>lanation  of  the  titla  By  the 
deemed  to  be  its  interests,  Philip,  in  Revolution^  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly— who, 
the  accomplishment  of  this  auty,  by  the  way,  has  no  other  pretension 
■eems  not  to  have  bestowed  a  thought  heyond  that  of  being  an  impartial 
on  any  other.  Both  in  his  public  and  writer — ^seems  to  understand  every  ^o- 
in  his  private  life,  we  meet  with  vemment  other  than  the  Papal  which 
cruelty,  lying,  forgery,  shameless  ri-  has  existed  in  any  part  of  the  world 
"ralry  m  adultery,  ungniteful  egotism,  since  1789.  For  upwards  of  seventy 
perfidious  or  atrocious  vengeance,  and  years  "Revolution^'  has  had  all  the 
evei^  kind  of  vicious  and  odious  acts,  say  to  itself;  the  "  Church"  has  never 
earned  out  with  a  frightful  serenity  been  defended.  But  now,  in  this  her 
of  mind,  such  as  we  imght  expect  in  hour  of  need.  Providence  called  to  the 
a  man  who  thus  persuaded  himself,  rescue  M.  Crdtineau-Joly,  who  de- 
that  his  reli^on  ailowsor  covers  every  scends  into  the  arena  with  two  thick 
thing,  provided  he  be  ready  to  make  octavo  volumes  under  his  arms.  M. 
every  sacrifice  on  itsbehalf.''-(p.  IxviL)  Cr^tineau-Joly  invites  our  special  at- 
It  is  in  this  blind  devotion  to  what  tention — ^but  who  would  not  be  atten- 
Philip  oonaidered  the  interests  of  reli-  tive  to  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly,  a  man  of 
gion,  that  we  must  look  for  the  real  such  polished  courtesy  and  winning 
explanation  of  those  tragical  relations  st^lef— to  the  unedited  documents 
Detween  him  and  Don  Carlos,  on  with  which  it  has  been  his  good  forr 
which  romance  has  embroidered  a  tune  to  meet.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
tissue  of  fables,  familiar  to  the  portant  are  the  autograph  memoirs  of 
roulers  of  Schiller.  The  pretended  the  famous  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  who 
attachment  of  the  Spanish  Infant  for  conducted  personally  with  Napoleon 
his  stepmother,  Elizabeth,  is  but  a  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the 
cloak  for  the  genuine  cause  of  Philip's  Concordat  of  1801.  These  negfitia- 
aversion  to  us  son.  This  we  must  tions  are  now,  for  the  first  time  (says 
seek  for  in  the  sympathy  betrayed  by  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly).  put  in  their  true 
Don  Oarloa  on  behalf  of  the  Nether-  light  by  the  details  extracted  from 
lands.  M.  Quizot's  views  on  this  sub-  th^  Memoirs  aforesaid,  and  published 
ject,  receive  ample  confirmation  from  at  pp.  258-325  of  the  first  volume.  M. 
a  work  to  which  we  shall  call  atten-  Cretineau-Joly  has  also  had  the  benefit 
in  our  next  Foreign  Courier.  We  of  Cardinal  Bemetti's  notes  and  offi- 
cannotdwellanylonf^onM.Gui2ot'8  ciai  documents,  which  throw  fresh 
eloquent  introduction.  The  reader  light  on  the  negotiations  of  1831.  All 
will  not  be  slow  to  perceive  the  value  these,  it  will  be  seen,  are  points  of 
which  it  adds  to  Mr.  Motley's  work,  a  paramount  interest  at  the  present 
work  of  which  M.  Guizot  speaks  in  juncture  of  a^airs  in  Italy.  We  con- 
the  highest  terms.  We  confess  we  fess,  however,  that  to  us  they  offer 
ISkB  it  better  in  the  French  transla-  inferior  attractions  to  those  parts  of 
tion  than  in  the  originaL  There  was  the  work  which  more  immediately 
a  kind  of  swagger  in  the  style  and  concern  England.  M.  Crdtineau-Joly 
diction  of  the  latter,  which  va-  tells  us  a  host  of  thin^  about  that 
nishas  altogether  in  the  translation,  country  which,  we  think  we  may 
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Bafelvsay,  are  nof  generally  known."  M.  Or^tineau-Joly,  we  have  a  word 
We  learn  that  we  are  oentaurs  with  a  to  aay  on  the  gentle  admonitionB  to 
Tory  head  and  a  Whig  tail  We  poa-  this  oountiy  of  which  we  have  quoted 
sees  in  a  sapreme  degree  '*  those  vices  a  few  specimens.  We  are  not  so  ab- 
of  the  soul  which  render  humanity  surd  as  to  suppose  that  the  ^ealum- 
odiotts.''  ''In  Great  Britain,  the  nies^ofM.  Cretineau-Joly  respecting 
sceptrod  isle,  &a,  acocnrding  to  Shak-  Great  Britain  can  provoke  any  thing 
speare*s  poetical  image,  the  EngliBh-  but  laughter,  and  a  feeling  of  surprise 
man,  that  ill-favoured  grocer,  endea-  at  the  pleasure  a  man  can  find  in 
yours  to  extract  cream  out  of  whipped  makin£[  such  an  ass  of  himself:  at  the 
mud,"  p.  192.  M.  Gr^tmeau-Jolv  same  tmie  it  should  be  remembered 
findi  Snakspeare's  image  poetical:  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
wouM  he  excuse  us  for  doubting  most  accredited  organs  of  the  ultra- 
whether  the  bud  of  Avon  would  re«  montane  party ;  and  we  are  thus 
turn  the  compliment  M.  Or^tineau-  tempted  to  ask  ourselvea  whether  it 
Joly  has  discovered  that  we  have  be  ait<)gether  prudent  or  just  in  Great 
teJcen  a  hint  from  India  which  has  Britain  to  do  all  she  can  to  frustrate 
been  the  loadstar  of  our  policy  in  the  design  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
Europe.  Just  as  the  Indian  elephant-  leon  IlL  has  obviously  at  heart,  of 
driver  keeps  open  a  perpetual  sore  in  checking  the  ascendancy  of  ultramon- 
the  animal's  neck,  and  secures  obe*  tanism.  The  progress  which  ulti»- 
dience  by  cbriving  a  goad  into  it,  so  montanism  has  nuuie  in  France,  of 
England  establiriies  a  raw,  called  Re-  late  years,  would  be  sufficient  to 
volution,  in  every  port  of  Europe,  for  alarm  a  less  sagacious  ruler  than  the 
her  own  selfish  ends.  Here  af;ain  we  present  Emperor  of  the  French.  As- 
submit  that  the  stem  exigencies  im-  suredly  the  ianguag|e  of  M.  Cr^tineau- 
posed  on  an  ''impartial  writer"  have  Jol^  and  his  crew  is  not  such  as  to 
been  injurious  to  the  poetry  of  the  enlist  our  sympathy  in  fevour  of 
image  employed  In  order  to  work  any  policy  by  which  that  ascendancy 
the  goad  more  efficiently.  Great  Bri-  would  increase.  Sed  hose  kaclenus, 
tain  secures  the  co-operation  of  the  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  fetid 
press  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  a  press  pages  of  such  a  fotd-mouthed  alan- 
^' brought  up  to  abhor  everything,  erer  as  M.  Crdtineau-Joly,  to  the 
noble,  pust,  and  good"  We  trust  that  touching  memoir  of  the  uimented 
this  iniurious  system  of  education  mav  Duchess  of  Orleans*  which  has  just 
not  induce  our  press  to  abhor  M.  Ore^  been  published  anonvmously.  We  are 
tineau-Joly ;  and  vet  it  is  difficult  to  not  surprised  at  tne  rapid  success 
say  to  what  lengths  we  may  be  car-  which,  in  a  few  days,  carried  off  Uie 
riedbv  what  M.Or^tineau-Joly  styles  first  edition.  The  author,  or  rather 
our  '^anger  without  motive,  our  ca-  authoress — for  we  believe  we  are 
lumnies  without  hate,  our  charges  guilty  of  no  indiscretion  in  saying 
without  foundation,  our  insults  with-  that  beneath  the  asterisks  is  con- 
out  couruje,  and  our  passions  without  cealed  the  name  of  the  Marquise 
truth."  These  are  hard  words,  but  d'Harcourt,  daughter  of  the  Oomte 
we  meekly  kiss  the  rod;  for,  we  doubt  de  St  Aulaire^has  evidently  allowed 
not,  experience  has  made  M.  Or^ti-  her  pen  to  be  guided  by  a  heart  chas- 
neau-Joly  thoroughly  familiar  with  tened  and  haUowed  by  grief  at  the 
"char^  without  foundation,"  and  loss  of  one  whose  rare  qualities  she 
*'  passions  without  truth."  M.  Or^-  had  learned  to  appreciate  in  all  the 
tineau-Jolv's  strong  sense  of  impar-  vicissitudes  of  her  chequered  career, 
tiality  leads  him  to  favour  us  witii  his  We  have  seldom  read  a  biography  ao 
views  on  Piedmont  We  learn,  inter  truthful  so  visibly  free  from  cant 
alia,  that  GountOavour,  alwayssofuU  The  author  has  had  the  good  taste  to 
of  nothmg,  to  wit,  himself-— is  a  word-  allow  the  duchess,  as  often  as  possible, 
mill  set  in  motion  by  vanity ;  and  that  to  speak  for  herself.  Copwus  ex- 
his  sovereign,  Victor  Emmanuel,  has  tracts  are  given  from  her  correspond- 
nothing  great  about  him  but  his  ence— correspondence,  it  should  be 
moustaches.     Before  we  part  from  remembered,  which  was  never  in- 
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tended  for  publicaticm.    What  &te  of  their  duoniden,  or  even  their 

may  be  reserved  for  the  Count  of  poets,  to  narrate  for  themsehreB  the 

Paris,  and  his  brother  the  Due  de  events  of  which  they  were  oontem- 

Chartres  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  porariesi    Alons  with  the  dramas  of 

to  ooiuectore ;  but  of  this  we  feel  public  life  we  nave  endeavoured  to 

aasuredy  that  the  sons  of  such  a  mix  up  more  domestic  scenes.    To 

mother  cannot  fail  to  be  men  of  no  the  political,  administrative,  and  mi- 

common  stamp.  We  recommend  this  litaiy  history  of  France  we  have  done 

book  most  warmly  to  the  attention  of  what  we  oould  to  annex  the  histoiy 

our  readera.    Blessed  are  they  whose  of  her  ideas,  her  aspirations  after  the 

death  elicits  so  sweet  an  in  mtfmoruifik  future,   her  manners,  her  taste  for 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  thatexcel-  arts,  her  aptitude  for  letters,  and  the 

kntFr^chmensual  publication  called  progress  of  her  language;  the  his- 

the  Magamn  PiUoruque^  one  of  the  tory,  in  a  word,  of  all  those  moral, 

oldest,  most  popular,  and  most  deserv-  material,  and  intellectual  transforma- 

edly  popular;  ot  French  illustrated  pe-  tions  throu|[h  which  our  nationality 

riodicals.    The  editor  of  the  Magcuin  has  passed.     The  first  volume  brings 

Fittore$giie  has  recently  commenced  down  the  history  of  Fiance  to  the 

an  illustrated  History  of  France,  of  death  of  Charles  the  ^hth,  which 

which  the  first  volume*  is  just  com-  took  place  in  1498.   A  second  volume 

pleted,and  which  we  fully  believe  will  will  complete  the  work,  and  is  now 

meet  with  great  and  merited  succesa  in  course  of  publication  in  parts.  We 

The  novel  feature  in  this  work  is  to  have  examined  Volume  I.  with  con« 

be  found  in  the  illustrations  A  great  siderable  care,  and  have  no  hesita- 

deal  has  been  said  for  and  against  tion  in  saying  that  liie  editor  well 

Ulustrated  editions  of  historiea   The  deserves  encouragement  fur  the  skill, 

whole  question  seems  to  be  in  a  nut-  talent,  enterprise,  and  outlay  which 

shell    II  y  a  fagot  etfctgot.    Every-  he  must  have  invested  in  the  publi- 

thing  depends  on  the  choice,  on  the  cation. 

appositeness  of  the  plates.  As  the  We  shall  complete  our  fourth  sec- 
authors  of  this  volume  remark,  the  tion  with  a  rtctMil  of  Travel8,t 
selection  should  be  made  with  as  ranging  from  the  fifth  to  the  nine- 
eonsdentious  a  love  of  truth  as  the  teenth  centuries,  which  has  also  been 
written  narrative  itself.  If  once  the  given  to  the  world  by  the  spirited 
didactic  purpose  be  lost  sight  of,  and  editor  of  the  Magamn  Fittorftque, 
a  mere  dilettante  parettiness  substi-  TheobjectwhichM.Charton  proposed 
tttted  in  its  stead,  illustrations  can  do  to  himself  wasi  to  brinff  to^^ether  in  a 
nothing  but  distract  and  mislead  the  collection,  moderate  aluce  m  compass 
student  of  history.  In  this  respect  and  in  price,  a  land  of  panorama  of 
theHiiioire  de  France  before  us  is  the  principal  vojrageewhudi  have  con- 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  We  stituted  successive  eras  in  the  disco- 
had  almost  called  it  unitjue.  But  very  of  the  most  important  regions  of 
this  IS  not  its  only  ment.  *'  We  the  globe.  For  this  puriwse,  it  was 
did  not  think  it  would  suflSc^"  not  necessary  for  him  to  brc»k  ground 
say  the  editors,  ^  to  reproduce  the  in  the  nineteenth  century— to  do  so, 
cunent  version  of  events:  we  have  would  have  involved  a  departure  fit  m 
bonrowed,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  the  fundamental  idea  or  the  under- 
sabetance  of  our  text  nom  the  on-  taking.  The  first  volume  is  devoted 
ginal  documents  belonging  to  each  to  the  travellers  of  antiquity,  such  as 
epoch.  As  a  general  rule  we  allow  Hanno,  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Pytheas. 
our  forefathers,  through  the  months  KearchuB,CeQ8ar  (Qaul,  Q^rmany,  and 


*  JTZftone  de  fhmoe  depwte  Its  tempi  te$  phis  andeiu  juiqu'&  noa  jowra  d^aprh  lee 
doetmemtM  orjmmoMx  et  Um  mommienU  de  VJSrt  de  ehatpie  ipoque.  Par  M.  M.  Henri 
Boidier  et  Edoood  Charton.  Tome  L  6vo.  Pans :  auz  Buzeaoz  du  ^•gwrin 
PfUoresqiie.    London :  Jefllk. 

t  VojfQoemn  Amaeme  et  Modemetf  ou  ekaiM  dee  relatiomB  de  vcyaga  lee  phu  mieret^ 
eamiee  et  Tee  pku  inetnietwee  depute  le  cmquiHie  micle  avant  Jeeue  Ckriet  juequ*au 
dis^emodeme  wMe,  Avee  Biograpkiee,  Notee  et  Indieatume  leomegrepkiquee*  Par 
M.  Edouaxd  Charton.  Bedactenr  en  chef  da  Magasin  Pittoresqiie.  4  vols.  evo. 
Paris  i  aux  Bureaux  du  M.  P.    1 858. 
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Britain),  Pausaniaa,  and  the  Chinese  drawings  chosen  on  the  same  princi- 
traveller,  Fa*hian.  To  each  author  is  pies  as  those  set  forth  sboYe  with 
annexed  an  inraliiable  "Bibliogra-  regard  to  the  History  of  France.  Our 
phie,"  or  list  of  books,  directly  or  only  maryel  is  how  so  yast  an  under- 
indirectly  illustratrve  of  the  subject  in  taking  could  ever  have  been  carried 
hand.  The  second  volume,  one  of  the  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  brins  the 
most  interesting  of  the  four,  is  filled  work  before  the  public  in  a  mem 
with  the  voyagers  of  the  middle  ages,  shape.  Manjr  of  the  documents  ana 
from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  cen-  all  the  drawmgs  it  contains  are  un- 
tunes. First,  we  have  the  noted  edited.  The  getting  up  is  perfect  and 
work  of  the  Egyptian  monk,  Cosmas  we  sinoerel^r  hope,  for  the  credit  of 
Indioopleustes.  The  two  following  sound  learning  and  popular  instnic- 
narratives,  written,  or  rather  dictated  tion,  which  are  here  so  napj^  com* 
by  a  French  bishop^amed  Arculph,  bined,  that  M.  Gharton  may  mecst 
and  a  Saxon  monk,  willibald,  will  be  with  uiat  approbation  at  the  hands  of 
read  with  interest  oy  all  who  are  con-  liiepublic  wnich  he  so  well  deserves, 
eemed  in  the  study  of  the  topographv  V.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
and  archfeoloffy  of  the  Holj  Land,  at  the  head  of  our  conduding  section 
The  aceount  of  India  and  Chma  from  of  Bdle»  Lettres,  two  volumes,*  which 
the  pen  of  twD  Mahometans  in  the  are  the  very  quintessence  of  every 
ninth  century,  throws  a  curious  li^ht  thing  that  is  most  dittinguS  in  that 
ton  the  commercial  relations  which  deputment  If  the  reader  wishes  to 
^existed  at  that  period  between  il^gypt  have  by  him  a  collection  of  essays  <m 
and  Aral^  on  the  one  side,  and  India  every  varietjr  of  subjects,  literary, 
and  China  on  the  other.  The  itine-  moral,  and  historical,  couched  in  las- 
raxy  d  the  Jew,  Ben|amiii  of  Judela,  pJMe  which  could  only  find  its  match 
followsthatof  the  Mahometana  This  m  the  choicest  pages  of  the  becft 
writer,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  mitbors  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
century,  has  of  late  years  excited  con-  abounding  in  sentiments  which  do  ho- 
liiderable  attentioiL  Robimon  oonsi-  nour  to  the  heart,  and  in  ideas  wliich 
ders  he  is  one  of  the  best  to  consult  denote  the  most  cultivated  intellect — 
forthestateoflVilestiiie  in  the  middle  in  a  word,  if  he  wishes  to  see  what 
ages.  The  sixth  narrative  is  ^t  of  the  most  polished  members  of  the 
Jean  dn  Garpin,  who  was  sent  in  the  most  highly  educated  portions  of 
thirteenth  centnxr  Inr  Pope  Irmooent  French  society  would  pronounce  as 
IV.  to  the  chiero  of  the  Mongolian  the  chef  cTceuvrt  of  French  prose  in 
Tartars.  The  seventh  fills  nearly  hidf  the  nineteenth  century,  he  cannot  so 
the  volume,  and  contains  the  complete  wrons  in  adding  to  his  libraxv  the 
text  of  the  famous  Marco  Polo.  The  VarUUs  Litt^rairetj  Morales  el  Hitto- 
third  volume  contains  the  travels  of  n^vf«,  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  The 
Jean  de  B^thencourt,  Christopher  ^tinguishedm^ac^fur  mc^of  the 
Cdumbus,  AmcrieVespiice,  Vascoda  Journal  de$  DdtaU  is  a  remarkable 
<}ama,FerDandde  Magellan,  and  Fer-  instance  of  the  immense  influence 
nando  Oortez.  It  womd  be  impossi-  exereised  bv  high  principle  and  inr- 
ble  to  give  the  reader  any  conception,  tegrity  of  character  in  giving  wei^t 
In  our  present  limito.  of  the  immense  to  a  man's  position  in  the  world.  M. 
mass  of  invaluable  illuskative  matter  de  Sacy  is  nothing  but  a  joumalist. 
of  every  kind  which  M.  Charton  haa  He  has  for  thiriy  years  been  attached 
here  collected  together,  aided,  as  re-  to  the  rMaetUm  of  the  Jowmal  det 
gards  the  three  iMt  travellers,  by  the  DebeU$;  but  among  French  jonmaiiBto 
emditionofM.Femand  Denis,  one  of  he  oecupieB,  so  to  speak,  the  same 
the  best  Portuguese  scholars  of  the  position  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
day.  The  fourth  volume  comprises  lington  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
the  V2yage6  of  Cartier,  Drake,  Baientz,  in  the  House  of  horda—&  ^^onticm 
and  H.eemsker<^,  Mendana,  Queirosi  won,  not  by  transcendent  gemus,  but 
Pyraid,  Bougainville,  Cook,  and  La  by  moral  rectitude  and  sterling  good 
Perouse.  Throughout,  this  most  ad-  sense.  In  the  two  volumes  before  us 
mirable  collection  is  iUustrated  with  there  ace  nearly  eighty  essays  on  the 


*  Varieth  IMUravte^^  Morales,  et  Hiiloftquei.    Tax  M.  8.  dd  Sacy,  de  TAca- 
d^mie  FranQalse.    2  vols.  6vo.    PivriB :  Didier.    London :  JcfRi. 
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,.^         most  varied  topics;  but  they  have  one  con^tulate  M.  de  Sacy  on  his  not 

p  ^         thiiig  in  common  which  gives  a  moral  havmg  lived  in  the  seventeenth  oen- 

unity  to  these  dujiecta  membra  of  the  tory.    He  wotdd,  undoubtedly,  have 

joumaHst.  and  that  is,  the  writer's  been  ranged  among  the  foremost  of 

unalterable  attachment  to  the  beauti-  the  classics  of  that  golden  age,  but 

liilf  the  good,  and  the  trucL  wherever  his  rain  would  have  been  a  loss  \  he 

foimd-- an  attachment  which  raises  would  have  been  admired  but  not 

him   above   the   mere   fleeting   in-  read,  whereas  he  now  is  both.    M. 

terests  of  the  day  which  at  the  time  de  l»icy  therefore  |;ains  somatiiing  by 

may  have  suf^^ted  the  article,  and  being  an  anachronism,  and  the  pm^e 

carries  us  with  him  into  the  calmer  also. 

regions  where  truth  can  freely  breathe.  Another  r^dcusteur  of  the  Jownud 
It  is  scarcely  enough  to  say  that  de$  Dthat»—%hQ  ^reat  representativB 
these  volumes  excite  in  the  reader's  of  the  best  traditions  of  hterary  taste 
mind  a  longing  desire  to  be  numbered  — ^has  published  two  more  volumes  of 
ammig  the  author  s  familiar  friends,  Etudes*  t^  title  of  which  made  us 
for  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can  per-  at  first  a  little  uneasy.  We  feared 
made  himself  that  he  is  not  thus  that  henceforth  M.  CuviUier  Fleury 
honoured-  so  winning  is  the  manner  was  going  to  abandon  literaiy  pur- 
in  which  ALdeSaey  seems,  as  it  were,  suits.  The  preface  reassured  us.  The 
to  be  talking  to  you  at  your  firesideu  author  merely  means  that  hereafter 
80  coinpletely  Is  the  avkhor  masked  he  will  ohoose  a  different  title.  Par- 
fay  the  man>  We  oaonoi  resist  quot-  turiunt  montes !  To  be  honest,  the 
ing  the  following  passage  from  an  two  volumes  by  our  side  are  not  cut ; 
article  on  Villemain  s  Souvenirs  Con-  but  in  justice  let  us  edd  that  they  are 
temporains: — "  Je  ne  veuxpas  faire  composed  of  articles,  every  one  of 
de  k  pol^miqiie  d^toum^  ne  pou-  which  we  have  read  in  due  course  aa 
▼ant  pas  etnevoulantjMs  en  faire  de  ib^  appeared  in  the  IMbats.  Let 
franche  et  d'ouverte.  Xa  pol^mi^ue  us  here  observe,  in  passing,  that  if  any 
e^  rncHy  nous  nous  sommes  dit  adieu,  one  wishes  to  make  hiiuelf  master, 
Bans  doutepourtoujours.  D^rmais  not  so  much  of  the  letter  as  of  the 
c'est  ma  consolation  au  mflieu  de  re-  spirit  of  French  literature,  odkI  of  the 
grets  fort  naturels  et  que  personne  ne  elegance  and  purity  of  tiie  French 
me  reprochera  comme  un  crime,  c'est  language^  he  cannot  do  better  than 
mon  bbnheur  de  vivre  dans  la  r^don  take  a  3^'s  subseription  to  the  Ue- 
sereine  des  lettres,  de  la  philosopnie,  bats.  The  dailr  and  regular  perusal 
de  Thistoire— J'y  retrouve,  oe  me  of  that  journal— we  can  speak  with 
semble,  malgn$  les  annto  qui  se  sent  some  authoritr  on  this  pointy  lor  it 
accumul^es  si  rapidement,  ^ueique  has  been  our  oMly  food  ev«r  smoe  we 
chose  de  la  firfticheur  de  mes  impres-  were  old  enough  to  digest  its  contents 
aions  de  Jeunesse.  et  un  calme  qui  — enables  a  man  insensibly  to  assimi- 
ocmvient  a  mon  &^  plus  miir.  Je  late,  as  it  were,  the  best  quakties  of 
aensavecunpLaisirmdicibleserouvrir  the  best  French  writers.  They  are 
en  moi  la  source  des  nobles  et  puree  so  ocmstantly  presented  to  his  view, 
Amotions.  Dans  la  poMmique  com-  directly  and  mdireetly,  under  so  many 
bienn'^hf^ipe-t-ilpasd'ii^ustioesin-  different  aspects,  that  he  gradually 
▼olontaiiesi  G'6stpeut-dtie,sij'osele  becomes  £Amiliar  with  them,  almost 
dixe,  la  conscience  ae  n'en  avoir  jamais  in  spite  of  himself.  Among  the  most 
oommis,  du  moins  de  volontaires  et  de  interesting  articles  in  these  volumes 
d^b^rees,  <{ui  me  husse  si  tranouille  are  those  on  the  ^^  Massacre  de  Sep- 
dans  ma  tostesse,  le  coeur  amig^  tembt^*  (/^mmos  of  Louis  Blanc's  his- 
mais  non  fl^tri,  et  sensible  encore  a  toiy  of  the  French  Revolution),  on 
renthousiaame  du  beau  et  au  culte  Qwrge  Sand's  Memoirs,  on  Madame 
d&int^ressd  du  vraL"— (YoL  IL^  p.  Bovaryy  and  on  M.  About,  on  Thiers' 
472.)  It  would  be  difficult,  we  thmL  Histoire  du  Consul(Mij  on  B^ranger, 
to  use  language  more  dignified  ana  Heine,  and  de  Stendhal, 
more  touching.     In  contusion,  we  We  welcome  with  pleasure  a  new 

*  CuvilHer  Flemry,      DemUre  Etudes  Historiques  et  IMteraires,    2  volt.  16mo. 
Fads :  Michel  Levy.    18^9. 
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edition,  oonmdeiably  enlaiiied,  of  M. 
Autran's  Foihuu  de  la  Mei\^  In  its 
new  fotm  it  is  divided  into  three 
books,  entitled: — 1.  V Ocean;  %.  La 
JiiditerratUe:  3.  C^Ues  de  Frovenoe* 
The  object  or  the  poet  has  been  to 
translate  into  words  that  multitude  of 
impreasions  which  never  fail  to  come 
crowding  in  upon  minds  at  all  dispos- 
ed to  the  wayward  gust  of  passion,  or 
dreamy  fits  of  reverie^  as  they  stand  on 
the  sea  shore  and  watch  the  Mn^Biiw 
y%kaoi»a  of  old  Ocean's  waves.  It  is 
with  these  associations  and  impres- 
sions that  the  poet's  vonth— spent  at 
Maneilles--was  closely  bound  up ;  and 
now  he  endeavours  to  put  into  a  more 
precise  form  that  vsfue  feeling  of 
the  Infinite  which  filled  his  bovish 
mind  as  he  sat  ^pisin^at  the  sea  from 
the  window  ofhisfatner's  house.  The 
conception  had  something  more  than 
novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  in  the  vo- 
lunie  before  us  is  carried  out  with  some- 
thing more  than  clever  versification. 
The  author  has  evidently  followed, 
himself,  the  advice  which  he  sives  to 
his  brother  poets  in  the  subjoined 
beautiful  piece  which  we  quote  as  no 
unfavourable  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
musings  in  which  M.  Autran  indukes 
as  be  rambles  on  the  beach,  ^le 
poem  is  called,  Le  Travail. 


Que  I'abliM  en  fturtv  m  tovlihre  on  qaU 

dorme, 
I>e  eet  obieor  d^bilt  aU*  dpoft  la  fonm. 
Obitiate  k  M  tSolM  ftlaal  qo*wi  etel««r 
6mm  ocate  eU«  j  rvTtoat:  k  I'^gal  d*vM 

fl«tr, 
L'antmdit,  ramlnelt,  d*aa  CbmU  I«  eolec*, 
La  pmd  el  U  r^tto  et  1ft  rapmid  «D6or«; 
J*Diqv'  k  M  qa'cU*  «  tm&t  na  d»  o«  ia» 

nUloaz 
Blew,  poUa,  dooz  k  TaO.  ta  toaelMr  aoa 

motna  donz, 
Que  1m  p«tlCi  cnlhats  ooDdttUa  Mr  !•  riTtfv 
Chcfvhait  ATM  rardaar  iuUy«  &m  \mu  Sg*. 
Qolla  trouvttnt,  6  iMnreiUe  i  •!  qa'aa  UmA 

de  la  main 
▲  levn  amia  jakmz  Ua  Bontreroat 


PoSte^fUaaiBalt  oliolila  qvalqw 

Loin  dca  aentlera  ttattna  emate  on  dalalaain, 

Qa*nn  art  laboiienz  qtt*ttn  aola  loiOowi 

nonrean 
De  Jonr,  da  nnft,  toa^t— pa  la  roato  aa  taa 


V*6parfne  aa  aalat  tn? aU  qna 

rcap^ranoa 
Nnl  ellbrt,  ani  aoad— paa  itoia  la 


BSve  nae  antra  oonlaar,  elianha  an 

ooatonr    •    «    » 
Tn  aeraa  trop  pnyi  al  l*on  M  doU  nn  Joar 
Un  de  aea  Ten  bcnrenx,  marqnte  d*nn  pea 

degloire, 
Doait  lea 


PoSta  anant  an  botd  da  aatta  Btar  proftmda 
Saapena  le  paa  at  toIb    .    .    .   Tola  oe  qna 

ejutaonoada; 
Bn  fbodant  anr  la  gr^  aUa  y  pfaad  an 


Qnalqneeafflongroaalarqnlglaaitk  l*faafft» 
0a  rilex,  da  giaait  qnelqae  rade  pareelle, 
la  dtftaelie  dn  aol  at  rentraine  aprte  elle, 
Bt  la  ploofa  an  miUen  dea  alllona  Uaa- 


ptar  lea  Joan^  al  lea 


laaaaak 


Beautiful  is  the  description  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  opens  Book  XL 
We  congratulate  Bl  Autran  on  tba 
success  which  has  attended  this  vo- 
lume, a  success  which  reflects  as  much 
credit  on  the  public  as  on  the  puet 
For,  as  Oothe  exclaimed,  "Don't  talk 
to  me  of  classical  authors,  it  is  clas- 
sical readers  I  am  in  quest  of.'*  Tlia 
mipathy  so  widely  shown  for  IL 
Autran*s  works  is  a  proof  that  Fianca 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  dearth 
of  either. 


J.A^iiMm,    LuPbm€$dtUM€r.    ISmo»    Paris :  Micfaal  Levy.    16M. 
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AM  MTJUf  IM«  AT  OOBk. 

[  Tke  Bigki  ^  Tttmaathm  a  rtt9f9t^L] 

EvKBT  thing  has  altered  its  dimen-  longer  a  poetic  phrase,  bat  a  plain 

riona,  except  the  world  we  lire  in.  matter  of  fact  of  daily  ooourrenoe. 

The  more  we  know  of  that,  thesmaller  Men  breUcfaat  at  home,  and  go  fiftj 

it  aeema.    Time  and  distance  have  tmles  ^to  their  countidg-houses,  and 

been  abridged,  remote  countries  have  when  their  work  is  done,  return  to 

become  accessible,  and  the  antipodes  dinner.    Thev  don't  go  from  London 

are  upon  visiting  torms.    There  is  a  to  the  seaside,  by  wa^  of  changCL 

reunion  of  the  human  race,  and  the  once  a-year ;  but  they  live  there,  and 

family  likeness,  now  that  we  b^pn  to  go  to  the  d^  daily.    The  ipdld  tour 

think  alike,   oress  alike,   and  live  of  our  forefathers  consisted  m  visiting 

alike,  is  very  striking.  The  South  Sea  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  It  was 

Islanders,   and  the  inhabitants  of  a  grettt  effort,  occupied  a  yastdeal  of 

China,  import  their  fashions  from  time,  cost  a  large  sum  of  monev,  and 

Paris,  and  their  fabrics  from  Man-  was  oftener  attended  with   danger 

theater,  while  Rome   and   London  than  advacntage.    It  comprised  what 

supply  missionaries  to  the  "ends  of  was  then  called^  the  worlds  whoever 

the  earth,*'  to  bring  its  inhabitants  had  performed  it  was  said  to  have 

into  "one  Ibid,  under  one  Shepherd."  "seen  the  world,"  and  all  that  it 

Who  shall  write  a  book  of  travels  contained  worth  seeing.    The  Grand 

now  t    Livingstone  has  exhausted  Tour  now  means  a  voyage  round  the 

the  subject    What  field  is  there  left  fflobe,  and  he  who  has  not  made  it 

for  a  future  Munchausen  f    The  far  Has  seen  nothing.    I  do  not  say  that 

West  and  the  far  East  have  shaken  a  man  must  necessarily  be  much  the 

bands  and  pirouetted  together,  and  it  wiser  for  the  circumnavigation. 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether       It  was  remarked  of  Lord  Absoil 

you  go  to  the  moors  in  Scotland  to  that  he  had  been  three  times  round 

shoot  grouse,  to  South  America  to  the  world,  but  never  once  in  it  But 

ride  an  alligator,  or  to  Indian  jungles  in  his  case,  the  expression  was  used 

to  shoot  tigers — there  are  equal  fa-  in  a  two-fold  sense,  namely,  thedobe 

dlities  for  reaching  all,  and  steam  itself,  and  the  people  that  dwell  on 

will  take  you  to  either  with  the  same  it  Ir  travel  does  not  impart  wisdom, 

ease  and  rapidity.    We  have  already  which  it  ought  to  do,  it  should  at 

talked  with  New  York ;  and  as  soon  least  confer  the  semblance  of  it,  as  we 

as  our  speaking-trumpet  is  mended  may  infer  from  the  phrase,  "  he  looks 

shall  converse  again.    "To  waft  a  as  wise  asthe  monkey  that  had  seen 

(righ  fhm  Indus  to  the  Pole,"  is  no  the  world"    Men   who   miss  the 
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lealHy,  ape  the  appeanmoe.    A  Fes  I  am,  however,  at  SonthampCon  at 

cap,  and  an  Albaiiian  cloak,  have  a  last ;  but  every  morning  I  fra  aa  if 

classical  look,  and  remind   you  of  it  was  time  to  moye  on  ;  the  propul* 

Bjrron,  and    nis  romantic  lore  for  sion  is  on  me,  and  I  cannot  atop.    I 

modem  Greece,  and  it  is  easier  to  ^o  to  London,  and  as  soon  as  I  reach 

wear  them  than  to  quote  Gladstone's  it  the  same  restlessness  seises  me, 

Homer.    A  wide-awake,   a  jgrissly  and  I  f(Qel  impelled  to  retnnL    The 

beard,  and  a  gold  chain,  as  passive  safest  ^  well  as  the  pleasantest 

as  a  submarine  cable,  smack  of  the  way  to  ease  the  speed  is  to  lower  the 

Australian  Diggings;  and  a  cinnamon  steam,  until  motion  shall  gradually 

walking-stick,  as  heavy  as  an  Irish-  cease.    I  have  taken  a  Season  Ticket^ 

man's   shillelagh,  shows  the   Mel-  and  shall  travel  to  and  ^|n  Londoni 

bourne  traveller  to  have  visited  Gey-  until  the  monotonv  wearies  me.  ana 

Ion  on  his  way  home.    A  Kossuth  I  can  again  ei\joy  home.    I  shall  oo- 

hat,  with  a  buckle  in  front,  as  lar^  eupy  myself  in  noting  down  whatever 

as  that  on  a  coach-trace,  a  Bowie  I  hear  and  see,  and  in  studying  the 

knife,  or   Arkansas  tooth-pick,  in-  characters  of  those  I  W^    I  ehall 

serted  like  a  carpenter's  rule  into  the  compare  civilised  witn   uncivilised 

seam  of  the  lep  of  the  trowsers,  a  man,  and  I  feel  already  thattheveiy 

pair  of  long  Indian-rubber  boot&  and  possession  of  the  means  of  comparison 

a  figured  oJioo  shirt-front,  half  con-  is  of  itself  one  great  benefit  I  have 

ceated  by  a  Poncho  cape,  the  breast  derived  from  travelling. 
of  which  discloses  a  revolver,  are       Last  week  I  varied  the  seene^  by 

hieroglyphic  charactenL  thatj  duly  accompanying  my  old  college  fhend 

interpreted,  mean  OalifQrnia.     The  Gary,  to  MonkstowiL    in    Ireland. 

French  hat,  the  extreme  coat,  and  While  hewasemployedf  in  nesodadng 

the  pog'top  trowsers,  bespeak   the  some  business  of  importanoe,  i  amnsea 

Irtish  raw  material,  got  up  at  Paris,  myself  by  ezplorins  the  various  ob- 

Everybody  wishes  to  be  thought  to  jects  of  interest  in  toe  neighbourhood* 

have  travelled,  and  those  who  have  As  I  have  already  obsenred,  I  have 

been  unable  to  enrich  their  minds  visited  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 

aeldomfail  to  exhibit  their  forei^  seen  much  beautiful  scenery,  but  take 

spoils  on  their  |>er8ons.     All  this,  it  all  in  aU,  or,  as  the  Yauees  say, 

however,  is  becoming  obsolete.  Every-  ''every  which  way  you  can  fix  it,"  I 

body  travels  now,  and  it  is  no  more  know  nothing  superior  to  that  whidi 

distmctiontohave  crossed  the  Andes,  is  presented  to  tne  tourist,  in  a  saO 

to  have  visited  Jwan,  or  to  have  from  the  entrance  of  QuMistowB  to 

effected  the  Arctic  Passage,  than  to  the  city  of  Gork.     An  uninvited  and 

have  asoended  the  dome  of  St  Paul's,  unwelcome  guest,  on  his  arrival  at  m 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  country  house  in  EngUmd.  expatiated 

the  visible  objects  of  nature  under  on  the  splendid  views  he  had  seen  on 


their  varyinff  aspects,  are  familiar  his  journey  thither,  and  when  asked 

to  us  all    We  must,  at  last,  turn  to  by  which  road  he  had  travelledl  was 

wl^t  we  ought  to  have  studied  first—  very  significantly  informed  thai  he 

onnelves.     ''The  proper  study  of  would  pass  through  a  much  mora 

mankind  is  man."    I  have   myself  lovely  oountrv  on  Am  rtium  ikai 

lately  returned  from  makingthe  grand  afUrnwrn^  if  he  todc  another,  and  a 

tour.    I  have  not  seen  all  the  world,  shorter  route,  that  was  pointed  out 

but  I  have  looked  at  a  great  part  ox  to  him. 

it,  and  if  I  am  not  much  wiser  for  m^  Unlike  my  gruff  and  inhospitabfe 
travels  at  present,  I  fiatter  myself  it  eountryman,  1  advise  you,  waco  al 
is  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  Gork,  to  remain  there,  till  jon  have 
apirfy  the  information  I  have  gained,  '^done "  the  city,  and  its  environs,  and 
by  oomparing  what  I  have  seen  with  then  to  sail  down  the  river,  that  von 
what  I  knew  before  I  set  out,  and  may  behold  the  same  olqedsyoa  nad 
what  I  fndy  on  my  return,  to  be  previously  seen.  fh>m  a  different  poiiil 
the  condition  of  my  own  country,  of  view.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
There  are  some  things  not  venr  eaqr  theasoent  or  descent  is  most  oesatilU, 
to  realise.  I  find  it  ditficult  to  believe  but  on  the  whole,  I  give  the  prafemee 
that  I  am  at  last  safe  at  home,  and  to  the  former,  on  aooonnt  of  the  mac- 
still  moreso, that Ihaveactoaltyper-  nifioent  panorama  whidi  so  anddea^ 
formed  this  dreumnavigation.    Here  binatson  your  aatnsiished  view,  aa  yog 
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enter  the  liarbour  from  the  sea.    Nor  tain  you  longer  on  the  banks  of  the 

b  the  climate  of  this  loyely  locali^  lovely  Lee,  but  to  introduce  you  to  the 

less  admirable  than  its  scenei^;  it  is  smolung-room  of  the  Imperial  Hotel, 

80  sof^  so  mild,  and  so  genial  m  win-  at  Cork. 

ter,  and  so  temDerate  and  salubrious  I  like  a  smoking-room,  first,  be- 
in  summer.  No  foreign  watering  cause  I  am  uncommonly  fond  of  a 
places  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  cigar  (and  there  are  capitied  ones  to  be 
to  be  comoared  with  those  on  the  Lee'  had  at  the  Imperial,  as  you  may  sup- 
for  invalids.  pose  from  the  numerous  friends  of  old 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  do  not  Ireland  that  reside  in  America) ;  and 
like  here,  and  as  I  am  a  oiscriminat-'  secondly,  because  there  is  a  free- 
ing traveller,  and  endeavour  to  be  im-  masoniy  in  smoking.  Not  that  it 
pc^ial  and  just,  I  must  enter  my  possesses  secrets  of  a  duifferous  na- 
protest,  and  then  pass  on.  When  we'  ture,  but  that  it  incites  ana  promotes 
cast  anchor  near  the  Flag-ship  of  the  conversation.  It  is  freemasonry  with- 
Admixal.  I  desired  a  boatman  to  take  out  its  exdusiveness.  Its  sign  is  Uie 
me  to  ^'Cove.*'  ''Sure,"  said  he.  pipe  or  the  cigar,  its  object  good  fel- 
"your  honour  is  in  Cove  now."  "Yes,**  lowship.  Men  sometimes  quarrel  over 
I  replied,  ''I  know  that,  but  I  want  their  cups,  over  their  pipes,  never, 
to  land  at  Cove,"  pointing  to  the  The  Indians  of  America  alwavs  com- 
beautifultown  that  rose,  terrace  above  menced  their  cotmciis  with  tne  calu- 
terrace,  from  the  water  s  edge,  to  the  met  It  gave  them  time  to  arrange 
summit  of  the  hill  that  protects  and  their  thoughts,  and  its  soothinff  eSwt 
shelters  the  magnificent  sheet  of  wa-  on  their  nerves  predisposed  tnem  to 
ter,  which  it  proudly  overlooks.  peace.    When  I  was  a  boy,  I  always 

''Ah,  yer  honour,  it's  no  longer  the  waited  tiU  I  eaw  my  father  in  the  full 

Cove  any  more,  it  s  Queenstown  if  s  ei^oyment  6f  his  pipe,  before  I  asked 

oalled  now,  ever  since  her  Mfgesty  the  any  little  favour  I  was  desirous  of 

Queen  landed  here.    Just  as  the  fine  obtaining  from  him.    A  man  who  is 

ould  harbour,  Dunleary,  near  Dublin  happy  himself,  is  willing  to  con^bute 

was  christened  Kingstown,  in  honour  to  the  happiness  of  others.    To  a 

of  the  visit  of  an  English  king  that  is  traveller  smoking  is  invaluable.    It 

dead  and  gone."    "Ah,  yer  honour,"  is  a  companion  in  his  solitaiy  hours ; 

he  said  with  a  sigh, "  we  hardly  know  it  refreshes  him  when  fatigued,  it  as- 

our  own  names  now-a-days."  sua^es  the  cravings  of  nunger,  it 

I  sympathise  with  poor  Pat  "The  purifies  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of 
Cove  of  Cork"  is  known  all  over  the  mfected  places,  whether  jungles  or 
world.  Every  map,  chart,  and  nautical  cities:  It  conciliates  strangers,  it 
yocabulazy  contains  a  registry  of  it,  calms  his  agitation,  and  makes  nim 
and  no  Act  of  Parliament,  Proclama-  feel  all  the  resignation  and  sdl  the 
Hon,  or  Gazette,  will  ever  obliterate  charities  of  a  Christian.  The  know- 
it  from  Jack's  memory,  or  poor  Pat's  ledge  of  this  precious  plant.  Tobacco, 
either.  And  besides  aU  this,  its  new  and  its  many  virtues,  is  one  of  the 
appellation  is  an  unmeamng  one.  All  advantages  we  derive  nrom  travelling, 
tne  towns  in  the  Empire,  are  the  Before  I  proceed  fiurther,  gentle 
Queen's,  and  "all  thatin  them  is,"  God  reader,  let  me  tell  you,  there  are  three 
mess  her!  and  in  after  days,  the  peo-  thin^  I  recommend  to  your  notice  in 
pie  of  this  place  will  know  as  httle  tisiting  Ireland.  If  you  are  an  ad- 
which  Queen  did  them  the  honour  to  inirer  of 'beautiful  scenery,  go  to  the 
visit  them,  as  my  "Covey"  did  which  Cove  of  Cork.  If  you  want  a  good 
sovereign  adopted  Kingstown  as  his  hotel,  ^  to  the  Imperial ;  if  you  want 
own.  Our  North  American  friends  ^ood  tobaicco,  go  to  the  smoking  room 
have  better  taste,  they  are  everywhere  there.  I  may  add  also,  you  wm  find 
restoring  the  ancient  Indian  names,  ihore  than  good  pipes  and  cigars,  for 
Toronto  has  superseded  York,  and  you  will  meet  with  a  good  deal  of 
Sissiboo.  Weymouth ;  even  Halifax,  amusement,  as  some  drou  fellows  do 
forgetful  of  its  patron,  desires  to  be  congregate  there.  On  this  occasion 
Imown  asChebuctoo,  while  the  repu-  when  1  visited  this  "  cloud  capped" 
dialing  Yankeesare  equally  ambitious  scene,  two  strangers  saimtered  into 
that^eir  f ax-famed  city,  l^ew  York,  the  room,  and  drawing  chairs  to  my 
should  be  odled  Manhattan.  table,  on  which  the  li^t  was  ))lacea, 

My  object^  however,  is  not  to  de-  at  onceenteredinto  conversation,  with 
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all  the  ease  of  old  staA^n.  They  were  caring  little  what  he  said  or  did^  up 

evidently  Yankees.    One  was  a  talL  to  any  thlngand  equal  toeyeiy  thing ; 

thin,  sallow  man^  at  least  as  far  as  I  the  other,  a  wise  and  sententious  man, 

could  judge  of  his  complexion,  for  he  with  a  mind  intent  on  great  tlunss,  the 

sported  a  long  beard  and  a  profusion  gref^iest  of  which  was  probably  the 

01  hair  on  lus  face.    He  was  dressed  presidential chairof  the  United  State& 

in  black,  the  waistcoat  being  of  shinine  "Let's  liquor,  ly,"  said  the  tall 

satin,  surmounted  by  seTeral  coils  of  one ;  *  Vhat  do  tou  ambition  Y  Shall 

gold  chain,  and  his  coat,  (something  it  be  whisky,  ale,  rum,  brandy,  gin, 

between  a  jacket  and  a  firockX  having  or  what  not^  for  they  hain't  no  com- 

oapacious  side  pockets,  into  each  of  pounds  here,  no  nunt  juleps^  cock* 

which  was  deposited  a  hard,  rou{^  tails,  sherry  cobblers,  ^m  ticklersi 

fist    His  nedcdoth  was  a  loose  tie,  phlegm  euttensi  chain  lightening,  or 

which  was  ^pnced  by  a  turn-down  sadden  death.    Simples  is  what  they 

collar,  and  fhnged  l^  a  semicircular  eo  on,  the;^  don't  excel  in  drinks,  they 

belt  of  hair,  that  in  its  turn  overlaid  nave  no  skill  in  manufacturing  liquida. 

it    His  hat  was  low-crowned,  the  rim  The  Irish  can't  eat  nothing  but  tatoiVL 

of  which  curled  into  rolls  at  the  sides,  and  drink  nothing  but  whisky,  ana 

and  projected  before  and  behind  into  talk  nothing  bat  priests  and  pamots, 

peaks,  not  unlike  those  of  a  travellins  ructions  and  repeals.    They  aon't  do 

cap.     His  boots  were  canoenahape^  nothen  like  nobody  else.  Tb^  coats 

long  and  narrow,  and  uptumea  in  ^  so  long  they  (uaff  on  the  ground, 

front,  giving  you  tne  idea  01  a  foot  that  like  th/B  tail  of  a  19'antucket  cow, 

had  no  toe&    As  he  seated  himself  at  which  is  so  cussed  poor  that  she  can't 

the  table,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  from;  ttold  it  upi  and  their  trowsers  are  so 

among  some  loose  papers  collected  a.  short  they  don't  reach  below  their 

few  stray  cigars  f which  he  depositee^  knees,  with  two  long  strings  danglins 

on  the  table;,  ana  then  replaced  it  oi^  i^m  them  that  are  never  tied,  and 

his  head.     Lighting  one  eigar,  he  three  buttons  that  never  felt  an  eyelet 

handed  another  to  me,  saying^  hole ;  and  wear  hats  that  have  no 

*'  Stranger,  will  you  try  one  of  mine  I  roofs  on  'em.    The  pigs  are  fed  in  the 

they  are  rael  rixht  down  jpenutf<«  Ha-  house,  and  the  children  beg  on  the 

vaimahs,  and  the  flavour  is  none  th^  road.    They  won't  catch  fish  &r  fear 

worse  for  not  paying  duty,  I  guess,  they  would  have  to  use  them  in  Lent, 

Thev  ain't  bad.  nor  raise  more  com  than  they  eat,  for 

Then  turning  to  his  companion  he  fear  they  would  have  to  pay  rent 

said.  They  sit  on  their  cars  sideways,  like 

'^Ly.  won't  you  cut  in  and  take  a  a  gall  on  a  side-saddle,  and  never  look 

hand.'  ahead,  so  they  see  but  one  side  of  a 

"Ly."  whomlaflerwaidsdiscovered  thing,  and  always  act  and  fight  on  one 
to  be  tne  Honourable  Lyman  Boodle,  side — ^there  is  no  two  toays  about  them« 
a  senator  from  Michigan,  and  a  col-  And  yet  hang  me  if  I  don't  like 
league  of  General  Cass,  the  American  them,  take  them  by  and  large,  better 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaire,  than  the  English,  who  are  as  heavy 
was  a  sedate  looking  person,  as  a  and  stupid  as  the  porter  they  guzzle 
senator  ought  to  be.  Hewasasmooth-  all  day — ^who  hold  their  chins  so  ever* 
faced^  welTshaven  man,  with  an  ex-  lasUn'^  high,  they  don't  see  other 
pression  of  complacency  that  seemed  fblks^  toes  they  are  for  ever  a-treadin* 
to  indicate  he  was  at  peace  withhim-  on — ^who  are  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and 
self  and  all  the  world.  He  was  dress-  ape  his  humility ;  as  rich  as  Croosus 
ed  like  a  Methodist  preacher,  in  a  and  as  mean  as  a  Jew ;  talking  from 
plain  suit  of  black,  and  sported  a  one  year's  eend  to  another  of  educating 
whitey-brown  choker  of  the  orthodox  the  poor,  and  wishing  the  devil  had 
shape  and  tie.  It  was  manifest  he  flown  away  with  Dr.  Faustus  before 
was  a  person  ofimportance,  both  wise  he  ever  mvented  typjes  ;  praising 
tod  circumspect  a  statesman,  and  a  us  for  ever,  and  lamenting  Oolumbua 
divine,  and  equally  respectable  as  an  hadn't  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
orator,  and  a  preacher.  It  is  difficult  instead  of  discovering  America ;  talk- 
to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  ing  of  reform  from  July  to  etaniity, 
that   existing    between   these    two  and  asking  folks  if  they  don't  hope 

oountrymen  and  friends.    One  was  a    they  may  get  it ;  annoying  every 

rollicking,  noiqr,  thoughtless  fellow,  ^'Husli;  Mr.  Feabod^  saia  the 
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genator,  casting  a  furtive  dance  at  xne,    only  just  mained,  lie  low,  and  keep 


who  knows  which  may  get  the  worst  out  of  me,  I  can  tell  you.  •  Let  me 

of  ihaJL    Folk  don*t  like  to  hear  their  alone  for  that,  I  can  keep  a  secret  as 

country  abused  arter  that  fashion,  it  well   as  ever  a  priest  m  Ireland.' 

don't  convene  to  eood  manners,  and  Well,  for  all  that,  they  did  stare,  in  a 

the  amenities  of  life.    For  my  part,  I  way  that  was  a  caution  to  owls,  and 

think  the  Irish  are  a  veiy  sharp  peo-  no  mistake,  and  well  they  miffht  too. 

pl&"    ''Sharp,"  said  the  other,  ^  Vhy  for  it  ain't  often  they  saw  suon  a  gall 

there  is  noihen  sharp  on  this  side  the  as   Miss   Jemima,  I  can  tell  you. 

water, unless it'sapoliceman."  "Why,  though  the  Irish  galls  wam't  benina 

Btrangen"  he  continued,  addressing  the  door  when  beauty  was  given  out, 

me,    all  natur's  sharp  in  America —  that's  a  fact    At  last  the  Ginerai  see 

the  frost  is  sharp,  the  knives  are  something  was  in  the  wind,  above 

sharps  the  men  are  sharp,  the  women  common,  Tor  the  folks  looked  amazed 

are  snarp,  and  if  they  ain't,  their  in  the  house,  and  they  didn't  seem 

tongues  be,  evenrthing  i&  sharp  there,  over  half  jdeased  either.    So  says  he, 

Why  mr  nther  s  vinegar  is  so  cussed  one  day,  ^Pat,'  says  he, '  I  hope  ;^ou 

shaq),  the  old  gentleman  shaved  with  did  not  tell  them  we  were  only  just 

it  once;  he  did  upon  my  soul.    Ah,  married,  did  you  ]'    'Tell  them  you 

here  is  the  waiter !   I  say.  Mister,  was  iust  married,  Is  it,  yer  honner,' 

whisky  for  threa    That  fellow  don't  said  he, '  let  me  alone  for  that !  They 

know  the  word  Mister,  I'll  be  darned  were  mighty  inquisitive  about  it,  and 

if  he  does.    He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  especially  tne  master,  he  wanted  to 

Patlander,  a  friend  of  mine  hired  here  know  all  about  it  entireljr.  '  Married, 

lately.  Last  month,  Ginerai  Sampson  is  it.'  says  I, '  why  they  ain't  married 

Dove,  ofWinepusa,  married  the  darter  at  all,  at  all,  the  divil  a  parson  ever 

of  the  American  Keoxaaei  (consul)  to  « said  grace  over  them !    But,  I'll  tell 

Dublin,  Miss  Jemima  Fox.    Did  you  you  what  (for  I  was  determined  it 

ever  see  her,  stranger  1"  was  but  little  troth  he'd  get  out  of 

"  Never."  I  said.  me),  I'll  teU  you  what.'  says  L  *if  you 

"Well,'  he  replied,  "that's  a  crud  won't  repeat  it  to  nobody,  jthey  are 

Bity.  for  you  would  have  seen  a  peeler,  goin  to.  be  marrid  in  about  a  fort- 

I  tell  you — a  rael  corn-fed  gall,  and  night,  for  I  heard  them  say  so  this 

no  mistake.    Just  what  Eve  was,  I  blessed  day,  with  my  own  ears.'    If 

guess,  when  she  walked  about  the  the  General  wasn't  raving,  hopping 

garden,  and  angels  came  to  see  her.  mad,  it  ain't  no  matter.    In  half  an 

and  wished  they  had  flesh  and  blood  hour,  he  and  his  wife  were  on  board 

like  her,  and  weren't  so  everlastin'  the  steamer  for  England,  and  Pat  ia 

thin  and  vapoury,  like  sunbeams,  in  bed  here  yet,  from  the  licking  he 

lick !  man,  she  was  a  whole  team,  and  got    It  ain't  clear  to  me,  if  he  ever 

a  dog  under  the  waggon,  I  tell  you.  will  see  his  error,  for  both  his  eyes 

Well,  they  first  went  to  Killamey,  on  are  knocked  into  one,  and  all  he  can 

a  wedding  tower,  and  after  they  had  perceive  are  a  thousand  sparks  of  fire 

stared  at  that  lovely  place,  till  they  oefore  him,  as  if  he  was  looking  down 

hurt  their  eyes,  th^  came  down  her&  the  chimney  of  a  blacksmith's  shop, 

to  see  the  Groves  of  Blarney,  and  Come,  Ly,  I  like  your  calling  such  a 

what  not    Well,  the  Ginerai  didn't  fellow  as  that  sharp.    But  'spose  we 

want  folks  to  know  they  were  only  try  the  whisky." 

iuAt  married,  for  people  always  run  to  In  the  course  of  conversation,  (if 

the  winders  and  doors,  to  look  at  a  such  rhodomontade  can  be  called  con* 

bride,  as  if  she  was  a  oird  that  was  versation)  allusion  was  made  to  Tan- 

cmlv  seen  once  in  a  hundred  years^  couver's  island,  which  I  have  always 

and  was  something  that  was  uncom-  regjretted  I  had  not  seen.     I  had 

moB  new  to  look  upon.    It's  oncon-*  visited  California,  but  as  this  new 

venient,  that's  a  fact,  and  it  makes  colony  was  not  then  either  settled,  or 

a  aewdUve,  delicate-minded  gall  feel  much  known,  I  went  from  San  Fran- 

as  awkward  as  a  wrong  boot   So  says  cisco  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  it 

the  Qineral  to  Pat,  °Pat'  says  he,  is  only  since  my  return  that  it  has  be- 

*  don't  go  now,  and  tell  folks  we  are  come  an  object  of  such  universal  in- 
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terest  Wishing  for  iiifonnation.  I  by  no  mrans  sale  at  all  timeS)  as  it 
applied  to  the  Senator,  instead  of  Mr.  partakes  too  much  of  the  character  of 
Peabody^  as  I  knew  he  was  more  a  roadstead.  Whoever  owns  Van- 
likely  to  talk  to  the  point  than  the  couver's  Island  must  command  the 
other.  "Yes,"  he  s^d,  "  I  havb  but  trade  of  the  Pacific  and  the  East ;  I 
recently  come  from  there;  I  can  tell  saynothingofits  lying  at  the  entrance 
you  all  about  it  It  is,  to  my  mind,  of  Fraz^ers  River,  and  receiving  the 
themost  important  spot  in  the  whole  gold  from  those  regiohs;  that  is 
world,  and  will  affect  and  control  the  merely  a  nieans,  to  an  end — ^I  speak 
commerce  of  the  greatest  part  of  it"  of  it  as  the  terminus  of  the  Great  In- 
'^May  I  ask,"  I  said,  ''what  is  the  ter-Oceanic  Railway.  The  harbour  of 
geographical  extent  of  the  island  1"  Esquimault,  on  the  Pacific,  corres- 
It  is  as  large  as  a  piece  of  chalk,"  ponds  in  eveiy  particular  with  the 
said  his  tall  fi^nd.  "  Do  be  quiet,  noble  port  of  Hahfaz,  Nora  Scotia,  on 
Peabody/'  said  the  Senator ;  "there  the  Atlantic.  The  railway  from  the 
is  a  time  for  all  things,  but  you  find  latter  to  the  boundanr  of  New  Bruns- 
time  for  oi^  one,,  ana  that  is  non-  wick,  is  how  nearly  nnished,  and  in  a 
sense."  "Well,  stranger,"  safd  the  year  or  two  will  connect  with  the 
incorrigible  joker,  "  if  you  don't  like  Canadiati  line  below  Quebec,  when  an 
a  piece  of  chaik  for  a  measure^  a^nd  I  uninterrupted  communicatioh  Will  be 
thmk  it's  a  capital  one,  for  it  may  completea  from  Halifax  to  Lake  Su- 
be  as  small  as  what  li  carpenter  car-  i>erior.  It  will  then  reqtuitto  becon- 
ries  in  his  pocket,  or  as  Dig  as  the  tinned  from  thence  to  Vancouver's 
Leviathan,  FU  tell  yoii  its  exact  size.  Island,  and  vou  will  have  an  overland 
It's  as  big  as  aU  ott-doors,  and  yofi  route  trom  tne  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
know  how  bi^  that  is,  and  if  yoii  hingwholly  through  British  ttoitoiy. 
don't  (for  Britishers  iaxe  everlftstin'  Already  the  Canadians  are  openinsr 
pitildlar).  FUgo  and  get  yotimy  map ;"  the  way  through  the  Red  River  ana 
saying  which,  he  left  the  room  on  nis  Winipeg  territory,  by  connecting  th^ 
wdl-meant  erraiid.  "  That's  a  droll  lakes  and  rivers  on  the  line  of  traffic, 
fellow,"  said  the  Senator ;  ^  biit  he  is  by  gobd  poUages.  by  placing  steamera 
not  the  fool  you  take  him  to  be ;  there  on  the  former  ana  railways  on  the  lat- 
is  more  in  him  than  there  appears  to  ter,  so  as  to  render  the  passage  short, 
be.  By  that  free-and-easy  way,  and  easy,  and  expeditious.  This  is  the  first 
his  strange  talk,  he  induces  people  to  step  towards  the  completiph  of  that 
converse,  and  while  they  are  amus-  grand  railway  line  that  is  to  be  the 
in^  themselves  xHth  him,  he  con-  route  from  Europe  to  Chiiaa,  Japan, 
trives  to  leani  from  them  all  that  the  Sahdwich  Islfinds,  Australia^and 
they  know,  and  all  thfy  think  lipon  the  East  The  coiintiV  between  Lake 
any  mrticular  subject  he  is  interested  Superior  and  the  Pacific  is  of  a  nature 
in.  JBear  with  him,  and  he  will  dvb  to  support  coimtlbss  millions  of  in- 
you  information  on  imy  subject  wnait-  habitants,  while  its  vast  internal 
ever  connected  with  North  Alnerica*  havigation,  like  that  of  Canada,  sup- 
Vancouver's  Island,"  he  continued,  plies  means  of  transport  unknown  in 
'^is  about  270  miles  long,  and,  on  an  any  other  part  of  the  world  It  is  not 
average,  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  broad,  the  size  of  Vancouver's  Island^  there- 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  seventy  miles,  fore,  that  is  of  importance ;  it  is  its 
and  its  least  twenty-eight ;  while  in  political,  geographical,  and  commer- 
one  place  it  is  nearly  intersected  by  dal  position,  that  we  must  regard." 
water,  the  i)ortage  being  only  ^ight  ''&ctly,"  said  Mr.  Pealxray,  who 
miles.  Its  size  is,  however,  of  little  now  returned  with  the  maiK  and 
consequence,astheadJoinin^ territory  spr^ftd  it  out  on  tiie  table,  '^^actly, 
of  the  English  on  tne  mamlahd  of  Ly ;  now  you  have  hit  iJie  nail  on 
British  Columbia  is  boundless  in  ex-  head,  smack,"  and^  suiting  the  action 
tent  It  is  its  position,  its  harboura.  to  the  word,  he  hit  tiie  pidm  of  his 
its  coal,  its  fisheries,  and  its  political  left  hand  a  blow  with  his  right  fist^ 
and  commercial  importance  that  ren-  that  made  a  noise  precisely  luEe  tluit 
der  it  so  invaluable.  From  San  occasioned  by  a  hammer.  "Thafa 
fVancisco  to  the  Russian  boundary  it  the  ticket !  Ly  wam't  bom  yester- 
contains  the  only  secure  harbour  in  day ;  straiu;er,  he  has  a  large  mind, 
a  distance  of  several  thousand  mil^  sir.  It's  like  a  surveyor's  tape-box. 
iemd  even  the  former  is  so  laige,  it  is  take  hold  of  the  ringi  sir,  give  it  a 
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growing  in  the  rich  TallevB  attain  a  qoantUiea  are  caught  by  the  Indiana, 
eight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  who  sell  them  to  the  Hudaon's  Ba^ 
and  a  circumference  of  forty-two  feet  Ck)mpany,  bv  whom  they  are  exported 
at  the  butt"  to  the  Sanawich  Islands,  San  Fran- 
'^I^y,  what  ia  the  name  of  that  dsco,  and  the  Spanish  main.  Her- 
tree/'  I  said.  rings  are  also  taken  in  immense  num- 
^'It  is  called  the  Abl^Nobilis."  bers,  likewise  cod  and  halibut  In 
"Stranj»r,"  said  Mr.  Peabody,  "I  ahoit,  as  regards  the  fishery,  Van- 
see  you  Im  your  eyebrows  at  that,  as  couver's  Island  is  to  the  Pacific  what 
if  vou  wantea  an  affidayit  to  the  fact  Newfoundland  is  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
I'd  tell  you  where  to  prospect  for  them  native  hemp  of  the  oountiy,  has  been 
granadiers.  Qo  to  Stoke  Harbour  and  proved,  botn  in  New  York  and  New 
you  will  find  lots  of  them,  as  stiff  Orleans,  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
and  taJl  as  church  steeplea  Lord,  I  Russia.  To  all  tnese  advantages, 
shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  which  would  be  otherwise  useless,  we 
see  them.  I  paid  a  crittur,  called  must  add  the  harboiuu  I  sav  no- 
Spencer  Temple,  a  broken-down  Eng-  thinj;  of  those  on  the  Sound  and 
lish  law;^ er,  nve  poupds  to  show  me  Straits  (and  they  are  very  numerous), 
the  locations.  When  we  returned  to  but  I  speak  of  Esauimault  and  Vic- 
Victoria,  the  varmint  spent  the  whole  toria,  which  are  only  three  miles  dia- 
of  the  money  in  brandy,  until  he  was  tant  from  each  other  by  water,  and  at 
a  caution  to  sinners  to  behold.  At  last  one  point  onl  v  separated  by  a  strip  of 
I  got  him  up  to  my  room,  and  had  a  land  six  hundrea  yards  wide.  Esqui- 
bed  made  for  him  in  one  coiner.  Well,  mault  is  a  circular  bajr  or  basin,  hoi- 
one  night  the  crittur  bounced  out  of  lowed  by  nature  out  or  the  solid  rode 
bed,inaravin',tarin'fit,  andstandin'  Sailing  through  a  narrow  entrance 
up  in  his  shirt  tail  before  my  sea  between  two  low,  rocky  promontories 


appearing  before   you  without  my  very  capacious,  and  has  a  depi 

coat  and  trowsers^ut  a  Yankee  loafer,  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  of  water, 

of  the  name  of  Peabodv,  has  stolen  The  environs  are  admirably  suited  for 

them.'   'Youmiserableskunky'sais  I,  a  city,  and  the  entrance  is  so  con- 

*  I'd  cowhide  you  if  you  were  worth  structed  ly  nature,  that  it  can  be 

the  leather,  but  you  am't    Your  skin  easily  fortified.  The  adjoining  harbour 

x>r  you,  the  galls  don't  like  of  Victoria,  where  the  capital  is  situ- 


his  Dack  with  my  shot-bag.  With  teau  for  a  city,  in  the  world,  which, 
that  he  jumped  up  on  eend  till  his  as  I  have  already  said,  will,  at  no  dia- 
heaa  struck  the  ceilm',  and  then,  fallin'  tant  day,  cover  the  whole  promontory 
on  his  knees,  and  holdin'  up  both  his  that  separates  it  from  the  other  and 
bands,  he  said,  *My  lord,  I  plead  larger  port,  and  present  the  singular 
guilty,  and  throw  myself  on  the  meny  spectacle  of  a  town  having  two  har- 
of  the  court-— I  will  read  an  affidavit  bours  and  two  entrancea  I  have  told 
in  mitigation  of  i>unishment'  *  Into  you  (but  I  must  repeat  it.  for  it  ia 
bed  with  you,'  sals  I ;  and  I  up  with  most  important  to  remember),  that 
him  in  my  arms,  and  forced  him  in,  these  two  places,  Esquimault  and 
and  then  made  mm  swaller  a  glass  of  Victoria,  or,  nerhai>8,  1  might  dead^- 
brandy  and  laudanum.  I  had  a  tem-  nate  both  as  Victoria  fiay,  offer,  wiSi 
pestical  time  with  him,  I  tell  you."  the  exertion  of  smaller  ones,  belong- 
'^The  Fisheries,"  continued  the  ingto  Vancouver,  the  only  safe  and 
Senatot^'^  are  on  a  scale  that  is  almost  approachable  harbour,  for  sevend 
incredible.  In  August  and  September,  tnousand  miles  of  coast  I  have  hi- 
thewater  is  literally  alive  withsalmon,  tberto  spoken  to  you  of  the  Island, 
of  wMch  there  are  seven  distinct  kinds,  without  reference  to  British  Columbia, 
They  are  fine  large  fish,  sometimes  I  have  alluded  merely  to  itself,  ito  re- 
weighing  from  fif^  to  sixty  pounds,  sources,  and  its  climate,  bu^  when  you 
and,  on  an  average,  thirty  of  them,  consider  its  position  in  reference  to 
^hen  cured,  flU  a  oarreL    Enormous  the  main  land,  the  fertile  region  of 
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Fmer's  BiTer  and  Columbut,  the  Sas-  oonaider  it  a  great  misfortime :  nor  do 

katcheiran,  the  Red  River,  and  the  I  believe  the  acquisition  of  British 

Canadas,  and  view  it  as  the  terminus  North  America  is  desired  by  the  intel- 

of  aline  of  railwavfrom  Halifax,  Nova  ligent  portion  of  your  people,  even  if 

Scotia,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  centre  it  were  practicable.    There  may  be 

of  the  trade  of  the  East,  you  feel  as  some  excuse  for  your  desiring  an  in- 

if  you  required  to  pause  and  consider  crease  of  territory  on  the  south,  as 

the  subject  in  all  its  bearing  before  your  commerce  and  peace  are  both 

you  can  at  all  anpreciate  the  influence  endangered  and  disturbed  by  the  re- 

this  voun£[  ^E^i^land  is  to  exercise  on  peated  revolutions  among  your  Mexi- 

the  destimes  of  the  world."  can  neighbours,  w:ho  are  equally  un- 

"Hear  him,  stranger,'*  said  Pea-  able  to  govern  themselves^  or  protect 

body,  ''do,  for  goodness  gracious  sake,  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners, 

now,  just  hear  him ;  now  ffood  he  who  are  resident  among  them.    The 

tidks,  don't  he?  what  a  candid  man  inhabitants  of  British  North  America 

he  is,  ain't  hel    I^,  you  do  beat  the  would  deeply  deplore  a  severance  of 

devil!    Stranger!  he  is  onlva  bam-,  the  connexion  with  Great  Britain, 

min  of  you ;  hi  knows  as  weU  as  I  do,  and  if  such  an  event  should  ever  oc- 

we  must  'nex  it ;  we  can't  help  it,  no  cur,  it  will  not  arise  from  the  annexa- 

how  we  can  fix  it.    €k)  on,  and  lay  tion  or  conquest  of  their  country  by 

your  nulway,  build  the  city,  open  the  yoiL  nor  from  a  successful  contest 

tiade^  erect  the  church,  and  appoint  with  the  parent  state,  but  from  the 

the  bishop,  make  the  dock-yardjB,  con-  natural  course  of  events,  in  which  co- 

struct  the  forts,  and  when  you  have  lonies  become  too  populous  to  be  de- 

donOjlet  us  know,  and  we  will  'nex  pendent,  and  their  interests  too  com- 

it    We  can't  fdibrd  to  let  you  hold  {dicated  and  important  to  be  regulated 

it,  no  more  than  we  can  afford  to  let  otherwise  than  on  the  spot,  by  entire 

Spain  hcdd  Cuby.    We  want  them,  self-government.     And  be  assured, 

and  what  we  want  we  must  have —  that  if  they  do  become  independent 

thaf  s  a  £act    It's  contraxr  to  the  it  will  be  by  the  mutual  consent  and 

Munro  doctrine,  and  the  American  good-will  of  both  parties  and,  let  me 

destiny,  that  foreigners  should  plant  add,  the  mutual  regret  also,    indeed, 

new  oolonies  in  America.    The  first  now  that  steam  has  bridged  the  At- 

time  you  are  engaged  in  war  with  lantic,  and  the  electric  telegraph  anni- 

some  continental  power,  our  people  hilated  distance,  I  cannot  conceive 

wOl  go  over  there  in  shoals,  call  a  how  a  separation  can  conduce  to  the 

Sublic  meeting,  declare  the  place  in-  interests  of  either  party.  The  topic 
ependent,  hoist  our  noble  goose  and  is  not  an  agreeable  one ;  suppose  we 
sndiron  flaff,  and  ask  Con^ss  to  be  discuss  it  no  farther, 
^nexed  to  tnegreatest  nation  in  aU  "I  entirely  a^^ree  with  you,"  said 
creation  ! !  We  shall  then  acknow-  the  Senator.  "Noisy  demagogues  may 
ledge  the  country  as  independent,  and  boast  and  brag  about  our  destiny,  but 
as  a  great  fAVour,  'nex  it,  and  receive  no  sensible  man  among  us  desires  the 
its  members  into  Congress,  and  how  incorporation  of  Britiiui  North  Ame- 
can  vou  stop  us  t  It  ain't  in  the  natur  rica  mto  our  federal  union.  We  have 
of  things  you  can."  as  much  territory  as  we  can  eovem ; 
**  My  good  friend,"  I  said, "  althouffh  and,  as  Vancouver's  Island  wiO  be  the 
I  have  never  been  at  Vancouver's  Is-  ffreat  naval  station  of  England  on  the 
land,  I  am  weU  acquainted  with  Ca-  racific,  it  will  be  as  easuy  defended 
nadajjts  people,  and  their  loyal  feel-  as  any  other  portion  of  the  empire, 
inff.  They  now  number  three  millions.  The  system  of  ^vemment  in  the 
which  is  about  the  extent  of  the  po-  British  Provinces  is,  in  many  respects, 
pnlation  of  the  old  colonies,  when  different  from  ours;  and  we  may  both 
they  revolted,  and  achieved  tneir  in-  borrow  from  each  other  many  instruc- 
dependenoe.  If  at  that  time  vou  were  tive  lessons.  We  must  take  care  that 
able  successfully  to  resist  tne  whole  a  colony  does  not  exhibit  more  real 
force  of  Great  Britain,  I  assure  you  freedom,  more  respect  for  the  laws, 
the  Canadians  are  fully  competent  to  and  more  security  for  life  and  pro- 
defend  their  territory,  and  resolved  perty  than  our  S^at  Republic,  while 
to  do  so  against  afigression.  They  the  Frovindal  Government  must  be 
have  not  o^  no  desire  for  annexation  equally  careful  that  their  institutiona 
with  tibe  United  States,  but  would  aie  of  a  kind  not  to  engender  amoog 
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its  people  a  feeling  of  inferiority  to  landed  proprietor  in  Ganadai  and  a 
their  neighbours,  or  a  desire  to  ac-  leading  member  of  the  Hudaon*8  Bi^ 
quire  rights  whico  are  cinoyed  on  the  Company,  as  well  as  a  conapicnotia 
other  Biaeoftheirborder,Dutwithheld  memoer  of  Parliament  He  is  a  man 
from  them.  As  it  is,  your  taxes,  both  of  great  information  and  mnch  in- 
municipal  and  colonial,  are  infinitelv  fluence,  but  not  distinguished,  that 
less  than  ours.  We  are  content,  ana  ever  I  heard,  for  personal  encoun- 
I  am  not  aware  that  we  could  improve  ters  with  wild  beasts.  The  soubriquet 
our  condition.  Go  on  and  prosper,  of '  Bear '  was  siren  to  him  hy  hia 
The  happier  you  are,  the  better  neigh-  Whi^  friends,  wno  are  fond  of  bestow- 
bours  you  will  be  to  us;  and  the  ingmcknames,  from  a  certain bmaqua 
more  prosperous  you  become^  the  manner,  and  an  impatience  of  con- 
more  intimate  and  valuable  wdl  be  tradictioiL  though  I  would  never  say 
our  commercial  relations.  There  is  that  he  deserved  it  more  than  any 
room  for  us  both.  As  a  proof  of  what  other  man  of  fixed  opinions." 
I  have  said,  so  soon  as  your  great  ''Will  you  swear,  said  Peabo4y« 
railway  line  shall  have  been  complete  ^  he  never  killed  a  bear  f 
ed  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific,  "  I  cannot  undertake  to  do  that,** 
our  China  trade  will  pass  through  it  I  said ;  ''but  I  do  not  believe  he  ever 
as  far  as  Red  River,  where  a  diverging  shot  one,  nor  do  I  think  he  ever  had 
line  will  convey  our  goods  and  pas-  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.'* 
sengers  to  St  Paul's,  in  Minesota,  and  "  Will  you  swear  he  never  frighten- 
from  thence  diflfiise  it  over  the  whole  ed  one  to  death  ?  because  thars  the 
Union.  We  are  both  equally  interest-  way  I  am  told  he  sot  the  name  t^ 
ed  in  this  route,  for  all  the  practicable  betur.  I'll  tell  you  now  it  was :  ha 
passes  Uiroueh  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  one  day  out  huntin  on  that  ever- 
are  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  only  lastin'  big  swamp,  back  of  Red  River, 
harbours  for  large  ships  are  situated  and  the  dav  was  dark  and  doody, 
in  Vancouver's  Island.  One  thing  is  and  he  lost  his  way ;  so  down  he  puts 
certain,  the  Australian,  Japan,  and  his  rifle,  and  up  he  climbs  a  great  big 
Suidwich  Isknds  Mails  ana  passen-  dead  pine  tree  as  tall  as  a  factory  chim- 
gersmust  pass  through  this  line,  as  ney,  to  see  which  course  to  steer.  WelL 
well  as  the  traffic  to  and  ih)m  China,  when  he  got  to  the  top,  and  sorv^ed 
But,  tell  mcL  please,  how  could  your  the  country  all  round,  and  see'd  where 
government  nave  hermetically  sealed,  he  was,  just  as  he  turned  to  descend, 
for  so  many  years,  that  fertile  and  vast  he  thought  he  heerd  a  noise  in  the 
countiy  lyinj^  between  Lake  Superior  tree,  ana  seeing  that  it  was  hollow, 
and  the  Pacific  Y  They  tell  me  that  what  does  he  do  but  let  himself  down 
that  great  hunter,  called  Bear  EUioe,  into  it  like  a  sweep,  but|  as  he  got 
from  the  number  of  bears  he  has  de-  near  the  butt,  the  sise  of  the  mil- 
stroyed,  who  rivals  Colonel  Crockett  low  increased,  so  he  couldn*t  faraoa 
as  a  dead  shot,  and  Gordon  Cumming  himself  no  longer^  eiUier  by  his  hands 
for  his  contests  with  wild  beasts,  once  or  feet,  and  he  slipped  right  down  to 
a  Hudson's  Bay  Trapper,  but  now  a  the  bottom  chewallop^  and  what 
member  of  Parliament,  is  the  man  should  he  find  there  but  two  young 
who  represented  the  whole  territory  cuba  Well,  he  gev  himself  up  rar 
as  a  howling  wilderness,  firozen  forty  lost  He  knew  he  couldn't  crawl  np 
feet  deep  in  winter,  and  burnt  to  a  again ;  and  he  knew  if  the  old  bear 
cinder  m  summer,  and  fri^tened  came  arter  him  there  would  be  no 
P^uliament  into  giving  his  Company  room  to  fight  her,  and  he  would  be 
themonopoly  of  the  trade."  chawed  up  like  a  nieoe  of  baocy. 

I  could  htfdljr  refrain  from  laugh-  Well,  while  he  was  thukin' the  matter 

ing.  to  hear  this  sensible  man  talk  over,  aU  at  once  he  heard  an  awfU 

such  nonsense,  and  fall  into  such  an  grant,andthe  place  ^prew  dismal  dark, 

absurd  mistake.  Neither  the  Endish  for  the  bear  was  coming  down,  raving^ 

norAmericansunderstand  each  other;  roaring,  distracted  maid,  slam  fore- 

and  both  are  too  apt  to  give  credence  most,  as  bears  always  da  What  does 

to  the  most  idle  reports,  and  to  im-  he  do,  when  he  sees  the  fix  he  waa 

pute  motives  that  have  no  existence  in,  but  stand  below,  and,  as  the  bear 

out  in  their  own  imaginations.  was  about  touchin*  bottom  with  hor 

"Mr.  Edward  QUce,"  I  ssid.  ''ia  hind  legs,  he  seises  hold  of  both  her 

]iohanler,Iaanireyou.  Heisaiarge  thighs  with  his  haadsi  gives  a  tre- 
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mendonsy  great,  long,  endumg  yell,  depends  <m  industry  and  enterpriae, 

Hke  a  panther,  and  then  seizes  the  of  permanent  intrinsic  resources,  of  a 

tail  in  his  teeth,  and  bit  away  like  a  commanding  position,  of  a  commerdal 

shark.    Up  inns  the  bear  as  fast  as  depdt,  that,  with  our  knowledge  of 

she  could,  dragging  Ellice  after  her,  the  globe,  can  never  be  rivalled.   The 

who,  when  he  sot  to  the  totk  gave  ^old  deposits  will  attract  the  popula- 

another  nip  and  another  yel^  and  tion  necessary  to  settle  the  country, 

then  slid  down  the  tree  arter  the  bear,  and  nurture  and  mature  its  commerce; 

flot  hold  of  his  gun,  and  just  as  he  but  it  has  a  value  far  beyond  '  the 

^veiled  on  her,  down  she  dropt  dead  diggings'  that  will  enrich  it  for  ages 

from  friffht ;  so  he  just  skinned  her,  after  ^e  gold  fields  have  been  ex- 

and  made  tracks  for  the  Fort    Ever  hausted.   Xdo  not  undervalue  the  im- 

arter  that  they  called  him  'Bear  mense  auriferous  deposits  of  British . 

Ellioe  :'  fact,  I  assure  you."  Columbia.     You  must  trust  to  Uiem 

**  Why;  Peabody,"  said  the  Senator,  to  stimulate  emigration,  but  you  must . 

^'that's  Colonel  Crockett's  story;  why,  look  to  the  country  itself  to  retain  the 

sorelv  you  know  better  than  that"  population  thus  attracted.    The  dig- 

**  Weil,"  replied  the  other,  ''so  I  al-  gers  must  be  fed,  and  their  ezpenm- 

ways  thought  it  was  the  Colonel  that  ture  will  support  the  farmer  and  the 

performed  that  are  feat,  and  when  I  fisherman,  until  extended  commerce 

was  at  the  diggins  to  Frazer's  River.'  will  reauire  and  repay  the  united  ef- 

I  told  that  story  one  night,  as  Colonel  forts  oi  alL  In  a  few  years  the  whole- 

Crockett's,  but  there  wer  a  Scotchman  face  of  the  country  will  be  changed, 

there,  a  gi^t,  tall,  raw-boned  critter,  and  communities  and  cities  will  start 

as  hard  as  a  racer  and  as  lank  as  a  into  existence  as  if  bv  magic     The* 

greyhound,  and  Scotch  like  (for  they  enterprise,  science,  ana  energy  of  the 

Doast  of  navink  done  every  clever  West  will  require  and  command  the 

thing  since  the  flood),  he  swore  it  was  labour  of  Uie  East,  and  Vancouver 

their  {preat  factor  and  hunter,  EUice,  will  be  the  centre  where  the  pro- 

that  did  it   I  bet  twenty  dollars  witn  ducts  of  both  hemispheres  will  be  ex- 

him  on  it,  and  we  left  it  to  the  com-  cha^jed." 

pany  to  decide,  and  as  there  was  only       "  What  do  you  make  the  distance," 

seven  of  us  in  camp,  and  five  were  I  said,  "fromLiverpoolto  Vancouver's' 

Scotchmen,  they  gev  it  asainst  me^  Island,  viA  Halifax,  for  much  of  what 

in  course,  and  I  paid  down  the  monev,  you  sav  must  depend  upon  that  f'  "  I 

and  did  the  thing  genteel     Well,  make,    he  said,  "the  entire  distance, 

plague  take  the  money,  I  don't  care  to  be  about  6,600  miles — 
for  that  but  I  am  proper  glad  to  hear  muml 

it  was  Corockett  arter  aiLfor  the  credit       Lirerpool  to  HaUfSuc,  say     .  2»46tf 
of  our  great  nation.    If  ever  I  meet       From  Halifax  to  Quebec,  600 

that  are  great,gaunt  Scotchman  arain,       Thence  to  Lake  Huron,  is    .     600 
I'll  take  the  money  out  of  his  pocket,       Thence  to  the  head  oi  Lake 
or  the  valy  out  of  his  hide :  see  if         S'^P®^^*  •     ^  V.    '       •     634    . 
I  don't"  Thence,  vU  Bed  Biver  and 

"Well  well,"  said  the  Senator,  "if         ggSJlS  ^irJ?^HS?p2f 
that  do?tb«rt  all,  it's  a  pity  ;W  ^«er  s  Biver.  on  the  Fa-  ^^ 

hard  it  is  to  believe  what  you  hear,  * '  *       '       *  J[ 

ain't  it  t  let  your  authority  be  ever  so  5,000 

good.    Perhaps,  after  all,  the  thing 

never  happened  to  either,  and  was  That  is,  the  passage  to  Halifax  will 

whi^  we  call  'made  out  of  whole  occupy  nine  days,  and  the  journey 

doth.'  But  that  monopoly  was  a  fool-  thence  toVanoouver'sIsbind,  six  davs 

iah  thing,  and  weU-nigh  cost  you  the  — ^in  all,  fifteen  dm  to  the  Padfio 

oonntry,  for  had  it  not  been  for  the  fromliverpooL  Why,  stranger,  I  was 

discovery  of  gold  at  Fraser's  River,  it  once  filty-nve  days  in  a  sailins  vessel, 

is  probaole  the  whole  territory  would  making  the  voyage  firom  Endand  to 


gold  fields."    *' Because,"  he  replied,  the  shortest  one,  now  in  use,  through 

^as  I  before  observedyl  consider  them  Panama,  is  8,900  miles,  bemg  S.60a 

merely  'as  the  means  to  an  end.'    I  miles  longer  than  by  the  Canadian 

nave  \m.  'speaJdng  of  that'  which  route,    from  Vancouver's  Island  to 
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GvtAmL  the  distoiioe  is  6,900  miles,  bed  t"  ^€k>od  night,  and  good-bye,'^ 
and  to  Sydney,  8,900.  Thus,  the  sav-  I  said;  "I  have  to  thank  ^ou  for  a 
ing  in  diatance  is  such,  that  the  mails  Teiy  agreeable  and  instruetiye  even- 
can  be  conveyed  to  Australia  in  ten  ing,  and  am  sonj  we  must  part  so 
days  less  than  1^  Panama,  while  the  soon.  I  embark  for  Southampton  to- 
jonmey  to  Pekin  can  be  pmormed  in  morrow ;  here  is  my  address ;  I  diall 
thirtydays.  Bat  enon^uis been  said;  be  happy  to  see  vou  there." 
you  nave  the  shortest  possible  route,  "Thank  you,"  ne  replied;  ^  we  shall 
and  the  most  practicaHe^  through  find  ourselves  there  next  week,  and 
your  own  territray,  from  one  ocean  to  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  other,  the  finnt  harboun  in  the  you  again." 

world  (Halifax  and  Esquimault)|^  and  "Stoanger,"  said  Mr.  Ptebody,  as 

abundance  of  coal  at  the  termini,  and  he  shook  me  by  the  hand,  ''you  were 

the  most  direct  communication  with  not  bom  yesterday,  I  guess.    I  was 

dl  the  eastern  world    With  the  ex-  only  sparrm',  and  nad  tne  gloves  on,, 

ception  of  the  sea  voyaeeeLVou  can  If  x  hit  you,  it  was  only  a  poke  given' 

Sroceed  from  London  to  the  mmalaya  in  fun.    €kx)d  night;"  and  as  he 

[ountains  bn  the  borders  of  ChiiUL  emptied  his  glass,  he  added,  ''Here's 

through  British   possessions.     Ana  to  our  next  meeting,  whenever  and 

now,  what  do  you  say  to  the  route  to  however  that  may  m." 


A  TBIAB  OF  POETESSES. 

Thibb  is  a  beaatiial  stonr,  some-  lated  from  the  nurserymore  than  her 

where  told  by  Plutarch,  in  rerarence  to  robuster  comnanion ;  uns^le  to  drive 

thatwhiohhasbeen  termed  the  "Vis  away  the   cb-eamy  imaginations  of 

MedicaPoesea"   The lAdv Telesilla,  yxmth  by  strong  exercise;   inll   of 

of  Ai|;o8,  be»an  to  find  her  health  sickly  fancies— subtle  and  minute — 

dedimng,  anaher  spirits  sinking.   In  unhardened  bv  a  logical  training— 

vain  the  storm  of  chase  swept  over  to  her,  as  to  Telesilla,  there  is  a  spe- 

the    purple    hills    into    the   deep-  cial  "vismedica"  in  the  cultivation 

meadowed   lowlands.    In  vain  the  of  the  Muses.    Not  merelj^  sa    But» 

banquet  was  q>read  in   the   royal  in  the  strength  of  this  inspiration, 

halls.    Hunt  or  feast  left  her  languid  she  rises  against  moral  and  intel- 

aad  pining.    At  last  messengers  went  lectual  enemies — doubts  and  fears,  lit- 

with  regal  gifts  and  with  solemn  tlenesses  and  unbelief— whom  she 

words  to  the  shrine  of  Apollo.  When  would  hardly  have  dared  to  encounter 

thegoldea-rayed  crocuses  were  coming  in  the  sober  strength  of  prose  and  of 

up  m  the  early  spring,  they  biou^t  lode. 

baek  the  prophetic  annonneement :  We  have  before  us  the  offerings  to 

"  So  should  the  lady  r^^ain  her  health  the  Muses  of  three  modem  TelesQlas  ; 

as  she  cultivated  the  Muses."  Where-  and,ineachcase,thesdlegoryismor» 

upon  Telesilla  recovered  her  strength,  or  less  verified.    In  the  two  first,  es« 

and  her  princely  cheer  came  back  to  pedaUy,  we  find  a  noble  melandiolyy 

her.    Ana  further,  the  legend  says,  soothing  itself  in  musical  expression — 

not  only  did  the  Muses  teach  her  to  a  beautiful  scorn  and  hatred  of  sin^ 

weave  numerous  words   into  feet  and  of  social  injustice,  ordering  its 

but  to  order  her  virgins  into  orbed  dance  of  battle,  and  going  forth  to 

dances,  so  that  with  her  arra^  she  combat  witi^  bearded  men. 

did  the  State  noble  service,  dnving  First  of  the  three^  with  some  hed- 

back  Oleomenes,  Eingof  LacedsBmon,  tation  as  between  her  and  SlOssOiaig^ 

when  marchingwith  hisanny  tobe-  we  i^ace  Miss  Adelaide  Anne  Procter, 

aiMnArgos.  whose  "Legends  and  lyrics"  form 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  aUegoiy,  a  beautiful  voluAia 

setting  forth  the  office  of  Poetry  m  One  of  the  subtlest  of  oitioB  has 

rdatiott  to  the  mind  of  woman.    Iso-  drawn  a  distinction   between   the 

Legends  and  Lyrice.  By  Adelaide  Anne  Procter.  London:  Bell  and  Dal4y> 
186,  Fleet  Street.    1859. 

Pitena  by  Isa,    Sdinburgh  and  London :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.    ISSS. 

Hone  Poeticat.    By  Mrs.  George  Lenox  Conyngham.    London ;  liOngmsBs 

'^'own,  Green,  liongmans  and  Boberts.  1859. 
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Fwma  and  the  Poem.    Hie  Poana  "Hien  iha  gold  1171  up  ^pUiared  sbiifts  irooii 

is  the  work,  the  matter  in  its  ultimate  ^4™^   * 

and  accomplished  shape.  ThePoew  ^232l.^i!l?iSr!f  tlT""*^  ^ 

ing  this  distmction,  we  should  be  m-  With  bUzoned  glozr,  liko  th«  i]iield«  of  light 

dined  to  say  that  the  latter  element  Archangels  bear,  Who,  unu*d  with  Iotv  and 
in  SiGss  Procter  is  greatly  superior  to       "*?***» 

the  former.    Her  i>o««ato  are  rather  J^^  5?*''' ^Jff '^  ^•T"*  •? '^^'^'iv 

slight,  and  her  matter,  for  the  most  ^rf^^dT"  ^ 

part,  by  no  means  original     But  Uie  Lort  in  the  daylight,  in  the  darkneia  eeeiB'd 

form  is   elegant,   graceful,   and  pre-  Like  sparka  of  fixe  in  the  dim  aiale  to  ahlne, 

eminently  her  own.     It  is  not  a  mere  ^  trembling  itars  before  each  Benwate  ahrine. 

shadow  of  Wordsworth  andTennyson,  ^"^  half-afraid  the  child  would  leave  them 

Keats  Md  LongfeUow,     Her  inspi-  An^d^me  oot  bBnded  by  the  »oi.y  gk,* 

ration  does  not  jerk  on  a  galvajiic  That  bunt  upon  him  froi  the  boiy  wuMe." 
existence  through  pages  of  SmUhtan  —*' a  Tomb  in  Ghent,'*  pp.  84^. 

blank  Terse,     unlike  Mrs.  Browning 

in  every  thing  else;  inferior  In  power,  A  French  p6et  has  lately  given  a 
in  gen^td  culture,  in  passionate  con-  new  and  beautiftd  comparison  in  re- 
centratiouj  in  sustained  purpose — su-  lationtopoeticart.  The  pebble  which 
perior  in  simplicity,  in  unitv,  in  music  is  pickea  up  on  the  beach,  |)erhaps 
—she  resembles  her  in  the  determina-  selected  as  a  gem  to  adorn  a  nng,  the 
tion  to  write  in  her  own  way,  which,  sea  has  been  roUingfor  ages,  ^y  long 
fortunately,  is  singularly  flowing  ana  friction  the  tide  nas  enamelled  it, 
unaffected.  If  we  have  any  where  with  blue  and  purple  like  his  own, 
detected  imitative  echoes,  it  is  in  with  tints  like  tne  rose  or  the  violet ; 
some  beautiful  verses,  the  peculiar  not  onlv  has  he  dowered  liie  stone 
cadence  and  irregular  ccemra  of  whose  with  colour,  he  has  worked  the  deli- 
heroic  lines,  no  less  than  the  handling  cate  smoothness  which  is  so  worthy 
of  the  Bulject,  irresistibly  remind  us  of  admiration.  So  with  the  poet 
of  the  last  part  of  Matthew  Amold's  Deeplv  and  patiently  he  rolls  his 
'*  Church  of  Brou.'^  thoughts,  at  first,  p^haps,  in  darkness 

Dim  with  dark  diadowi  of  the  ageepait,  ^^^  coniusion.     J^  degrees,  in  the 

8(.  BavoB  itands,  solemn  and  rkh  and  vart ;  long  and  Silent  lapse  of  mental  a^ta- 

The  alender  pillars  in  long  Ytftae  spread,  tion,   without   ConscioUS   and    direct 

i*\^!?^";^"****,L*"^^^'^?'***^*  effort,   the   thought   is  enamelling 

The  silrer-clouded  incense  faintoin  air:  ^^^  smoothUMS,  until  at  last  m  dU6 

Only  tba  organ-muste.  peal  on  peal,  season,  it  IS  thrown  Upon  the  snore^ 

Gen  mount  to  when  those  iar-off  an^  kneeL  sure  tO  be  picked  up  and  WOm  eter- 

Hen  the  pale  bfff,  beneath  a  low  side-arel^  nalhr.      When   ShakespeaiV,   for  In-* 

Woulfi  li^en  to  its  solemn  chant  and  march ;  atmifiA  flinim  mv  on  if  u!t  IiakatH  anm a 

FoldSg  his  Kttle  hands,  his  simple  prayer  ?^'  aI^  ^-     2       \^^  f^ 

MSefin  cMdish  dr^.  and  LhVaif :  diamond  ofimafflnatiott^like  that  hne 

WhUe  the  graai  organ  oyer  aU  would  xt>ll.  put  mtO  Arthurs  mouth : 

Speating  strange  secrets  to  his  innocent  soul,  «,  ov.  j^_;-„  ^,  -;^*  ««^*«  •««•  .^..^  ^9 
-^^^     ^ -wings  the  grea*  desire  -  Shaaorog  our  nght  and«p  your  wings  of 


Of  all  she  kneeling  thrbng,attd  piercing  higher 

iSi^Sfrii'SU'J^S^^^^^^^^  somepaceMfiemof  to<y,aswh6ii 

Orgath«ring,Uke»sea,8tUlmoreandmoi«,  a  pohtioan  CaUs  the  bee  :— 

!Stf^"S^**^^S^^  "  ^*  "'**°*  ■"***  building  roofi  of  gold;- 

Upon  the  pleading,  lonffingheartoa^' ,  the  expressions,  probaUy,  were  wrt 

Then  he  would  watch  the  roy  sun-iight  glow  immedrntelv  extempOTMed  in  the  rfow 

'^;;^^^^^^^t'^i^  of,compo4on:org^w«t.fir 

Mow  byashrineaU  rich  with  gemsandflowen,  SUbstance  had  been  deposited  long 

Now  on  fbebrasen  letters  of  a  tomb,  before.    Perh^  when  the  poet  was 

Tlwa,  learing  it  sgain  to  shade  and  gloom ;  courting  Annefiathaway,  lOlteriUg  IB 

And  creemng  on,  to  lAow  distinct  and  quaint,  ^^  )^q   fflwden.   the  dainty  fanOT 

ol^i^^S^^^^^^^^^^  crept  into  fis  mini  with  the  hummiM 

SLffi^f^^^ri;?^^  of^mebee.    PjrhapsttheH^ 

^ m  the  chmrah,  the  Scnptoral  expres- 
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■ion  feU  gmodly  upon  hk  ear,  and  figures,  but  that  ehe  haalaida  ttnmg 
"went  down  into  hk  aouL  and  never  vet  delicate  m*p  upon  shapes  that 
left  it  He  did  not  hurry  the  thought  have  floated  Before  a  thousand  other 
It  was  left  like  rieh  wine  to  ripen  in  eves,  and  fixed  all  the  beauty  which 
the  cool  darkness.  At  last  some  tney  poasess  upon  a  canvas  which 
stronff  su^;gestion  took  it  forth,  and  glows  with  no  evanesoent  colours, 
placeaitm  the  glass  of  poetry.  And  She  has  peculiarly  the  faculty  of 
the  glass  is  dusked  with  its  hue,  and  seising  thoughts  under  aspects  in 
enricned  with  its  odour  for  ever.  which,  indeed^  others  have  seen  them. 
There  is  some  exemplification  of  but  only  with  a  superficial  and  tnm- 
this  in  the  best  of  Miss  Procter's  i)er-  sitory  regard.  She  has  all  the  power 
formances.  The  most  ordinary  philo-  of  makmg  the  abstract  ooncrete, 
sophers  and  theologians  do  not  differ  which  is  the  chief  intellectual  chano- 
from  those  of  the  highest  rank  in  teristic  of  the  mind  of  woman.  She 
havinj^  quite  other  thon|^htB.  but  in  has  also  the  artistic  endowment  of 
selectmg,  fixinf^,  and  settlmg  the  same  renderinj;  her  conceptions  both  clear 
thoughts.  It  IS  not  merely  the  revo^  and  distmct ;  both  luminous  as  inda- 
lution  of  certain  conceptions  in  the  pendent  objects,  and  also  with  all 
restlessplayof  suggestion  which  con-  the  ragged  ed^  of  conterminooa 
stitutes  pre-eminence  in  this  kind ;  it  thoughts  sharply  chiselled  off^  of 
is  tiie  judgment  which  sets  a  due  price  steaolly  resistinff  the  claims  of  eveiy 
upon  the  precious,  the  patience  which  alien  and  discordant  beautv,  and  thus 
arrests  it  unon  its  proeresB,and  the  ofpresenting  the  whole  as  ^  one  entire 
strength  which  moulds  and  com-  and  perfect  chrysolite."  It  has  been 
presses  it  into  shape.  The  leading  said  that  the  most  perfect  oration  or 
tiioughtsof  the  Analogy  may  be  dimly  discourse  is  that  which  may  be  con- 
tract in  (^uintilian,  in  Lactantius,  tracted  into  a  single  proposition; 
in  Clark&  m  Bishop  Berkeley:  they  which  answers  to  that  proposition  aa 
are  not  the  less  Bishop  Butlers  that  the  blossom  to  the  bud,  or  tne  opened 
they  have  been  suggested  to  others;  to  the  shut  hand.  We  quote  four 
thoughts  do  not  belong  to  him  who  npecimens  from  Miss  Pro<^,  which 
has  seen  them  drifting  by  like  frag-  ii  poetry  be  analogous  to  oratory, 
ments  of  wreck  upon  the  waves  of  nearly  realixe  this  tvpe  of  perfection, 
speculation,  and  then  lost  si^ht  of  We  must  only  be  ill-natured  enough 
toem  in  the  drift  and  spray ;  out  to  to  regret  the  oversight  which  hna 
him  who  has  put  out  in  nis  boat,  re-  allowed  the  last  two  fine  lines  to 
covered  the  tragments  and  brought  break  off  into  the  regular  heroic 
them  to  Uie  other  shore.  Montaigne  measure,  and  slightly  jarred  the  pe- 
advised  a  friend  in  Italy  who  was  culiar  music  of  unacpre$$edL 
anxious  to  speak  the  language  of  the 

country,  to  employ  solely  the  first      _    ^ ^  ""  !!m     .  i.:^ 

words  liiat  rushed  to  his  lips,  Latin,  '^  I^SZm^^^^  ^ 

French,  Spaniuh,  or  Gascon,  and  to  7^^!,  Mwwwi  to  the  mtjikj 

add  an  Italianized  termination.    In  —         ~  •  <    '> 


this  way,  he  would  be  infallibly  sure 
to  stumble  upon  some  idiom  of  the  T^**?!^  *^  ^^••k  nlclit  ua  dtMaf  nia 
land,  Tuscan,^man,  Venetian,  Nea-  ^^Vl^^^^J^ 
poKtitti,orPiedmontese.    This  quaint  ^''^^'^^^iiH^'S^^ 
advice,  Montaipe  applies  to  specula- 
tion.   ^I  say  tnesame  of  philosophy.  TlieifaiadMvrew,  thcBifctBii^glv*. 
She  has  so  many  aspects  and  varieties,  ▼•>»  (•  it  now  to  itriwor  duo; 
and  has  spoken  so  much,  that  all  our  ^  "T i«^ "P^r*^*^*y^^ 
veriest  dreams  and  reveries  are  to  be  mmnf  Domiao. 
found  somewhere  in  her  ample  oolleo-  j^  ^kormj  voIms  «f  tlM  aois, 
tiona.     Human  fancy  is  absolutely  Tbo  mou&f  wiad,  Md  pdtiaf  nla 
unable  to  conceive  any  thing,  good  or  Boot  oa  tbo  wumrj  window  pnoo, 
bad,  which  is  not  there."    lilthisis  *                 Mimwio  Dommo. 
almost  equally  true  of  poetry;  and  Wom ooiuiB^d wm tko llttU Wd, 
ICss  Procters  ment,  we  repeat,  con-  q^  pUiowod  wm thoUttio  htU- 
■ists  mainly  in  this,  not  that  she  has  ««Tko  •ionBwiUw»kothoekUd,'**tfciyMU, 
anridied  toe  realms  of  poeqr  with 
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Covuring  Among  his'pillova  wliita^ 
He  prays,  his  blue  ejes  dim  with  ^nrht, 
**  FwMTt  save  thoae  at  sea  (o-nighl  r^ 
Miserere  Domine. 

The  morning  shone  all  clear  and  gay 
On  a  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
And  OB  a  little  child  at  play, 

Gloria  tibi  Domine. 

—Page  152. 


▲  LITTLB  LONOXB. 


A  little  longer  Ctill,  and  heaven  awaits  thee. 
And  fills  thy  spirit  with  a  rreat  delight ; 

Then  oor  pale  loys  will  seem »dream  forgotten, 
Onr  son  a  darknesiy  and  our  day  »  nt^^ 

A  little  longer,  and  thy  heart  belovM 
Shall  beat  for  ever  with  a  love  divine; 

And  joy  so  pure,  so  mighty,  so  eternal. 
No  mortal  knows  and  lives,  shall  iJien  be 
thine. 

A  little  longer  yei— and  angel  voices 
Shall  sing  in  heavenly  chant  upon  thiiM 


A  litila  longer  yet-Ht  little  longer  __ 

Shall  violeto  bloom  for  thee,  and  iweet    Aogels  and  saints  await  thee,  and  Qod  needa 


birds  sing; 

And  the  lime  branehos  where  soft  winds  are 
blowing 
Shall  murmur  the  sweet  promise  of  the 
•pring. 


A  little  longer  yet— a  little  longer 
Thou  sbalt  behold  the  quiet  of  the  mom ; 

While  tender  grasses  and  awakening  flowers 
Send  up  a  golden  tint  to  greet  the  dawn  1 


A  little  longer  yet— a  little  longer 
The  tenderness  of  twilight  shall  be  thine, 

The 
Nor 


ro^  clouds  that  float  o'er  dying  daylieht, 
for  ude  till  trembling  stars  Mgin  to  shine. 


A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer. 
Shall  stany  night  be  beantiral  for  thee; 

And  the  cold  moon  shall  look  through  the  bine 
silence 
Flooding  her  silver  path  upon  the  sea. 

A  little  longer  yet — ^a  little  longer, 
LiUs  shall  be  thine — ^life  with  its  power  to 
wiU— 
Lifs  with  its  ttiength  to  bear,  to  love,  to 
conquer. 
Bringing  its  thousand  joys  thy  heart  to  ftll. 


A  Httle  longer  yei — a  little  lonser, 

lovea  si 
thine 


The  voices  thou  hast 


shall  charm 


And  thy  true  heart  that  now  heats  quick  to 
hear  them, 
A  little  longer  yet — shall  hold  them  dear. 

A  little  loncer  yet— joy  while  thou  maylt ; 
Love  and  rejoice,  lor  time  has  nought  in 
store; 
And  ioon  the  darknew  of  the  grave  shall  bid 
thee 
Loveand  rejoice,  and  feel  and  know  no  mora. 

A  little  longer  still— patience  belovM ; 

A  little  longer  still,  ere  heaven  unroll 
The  glory,  and  the  brightness,  and  the  wonder, 

£ternal  and  divine^  that  waits  thy  sooL 

A  IHtle  longer— ere  life  tme  immortal 
(Not  this,  our  shadowy  life)  wUl  be  thine 
own; 
And  thou  shalt  stand  where  wingM  archangels 
worship. 
And  trembling  bow  before  tlie  great  irhite 
tkrone. 
VOL.  LUL— NO.0CCXVL 


thee, 
Beloved,  can  we  bid  thee  linger  bare  f 

THE  TWO  INTB&PRBTBB8. 

'*  The  clouds  are  fleeting  by,  fiither, 
Look,  in  the  shining  west. 
The  great  white  eloudis  sail  onward. 
Upon  the  sky*s  blue  breast. 

Look  at  a  snowy  eagle. 

His  wings  are  tinged  with  red,  • ' 

And  a  giant-dolphin  follows  him 

With  a  crown  upon  his  head.** 

The  fisher  spake  no  word,  bat  watched 

The  drifting  clouds  roll  by ; 
He  traced  a  misty  vision,  too, 

Upon  the  shinm^  sky ; 
A  shadowy  form  vrith  weH-known  gimee; 

Of  weary  love  and  care. 
Above  the  smiling  child  die  held 

Shook  down  her  floating  hair. 

**  The  clouds  are  changing  now,  father. 
Mountains  rise  higher  and  hicher, 
And  see  where  red  and  purple  wips 
Sail  in  a  sea  of  fire." 

The  father  press*d  the  little  hand 

More  closely  in  his  own, 
And  watched  a  cloud-dream  in  the  sky 

That  he  could  see  alone ; — 
Bright  angels  canying  far  away, 

A  white  form  cold  and  dead ; 
Two  held  the  feet  and  two  bore  up 

The  flower-crown'd  drooping  head. 

'*  See,  father,  see,  a  glory  floods 

The  skv,  and  all  is  bright, 
And  clouds  of  every  hue  and  shade 

Bum  in  the  golden  light. 
And  now,  above  an  anire  lake^ 

Rise  bttttlements  and  towers. 
Where  kni^ts  and  ladies  climb  thebe^hti^ 

All  beanng  purple  flowen.** 

The  &ther  look*d  and,  with  a  pang 

Of  love  and  strange  alarm. 
Drew  cloee  the  little  eager  cnild 

Within  his  sheltering  arm: 
From  out  the  clouds  the  mother  looka 

With  wistful  glance  below ; 
She  seems  to  seek  the  treasure  left 

On  earth  so  long  ago« 
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She  holds  her  anus  out  to  her  child, 

Hii  cradle-aong  she  nn^ ; 
The  iBBt  myB  of  the  taniet  gleam 

Upoa  her  ontspreid  wingi. 

Calm  iwiliffht  Teili  the  sommer  akj, 

The  Bhining  elouds  are  gone; 
In  Tain  Uie  meiry  laughing  child 

Still  gaily  ]>rattle0  on  j 
In  vain  the  oright  stars  one  hy  one, 

On  the  blae  silenoe  start, 
A  dreaiy  shadow  rests  to-night 

Upon  the  fiithei's  heart." 

UNKXPRBBBBD. 

Dwells  within  the  sonl  of  e^ery  artist 
MxtTt  than  all  his  effort  ean  express ; 

And  he  knows  the  best  remains  unuttered| 
Sighing  at  what  we  call  his  success. 

Vainly  he  may  strive;  he  dare  not  tell  ns 
All  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  skies : 

Vainly  he  may  strive ;  the  deepest  beauty 
Cannot  be  unveiled  to  mortal  eyes. 

And  the  more  devontly  that  he  listens. 
And  the  holier  message  that  Is  sent, 

Still  tiie  more  his  soul  must  struggle  v^nly, 
Bowed  beneath  a  noble  discontent. 

No  mat  thinker  ever  lived  and  taught  von, 
iUl  the  wonder  that  his  soul  received  ; 

No  true  painter  ever  set  on  canvas, 
All  the  glorious  vision  he  conoeivad. 

No  musiefam  ever  held  your  spirit  ^ 
Charmed  and  bound  in  his  melodious  chains. 

But  be  sure  he  heard,  and  strove  to  reader 
Feeble  echoes  of  celestial  strains. 

No  real  poet  ever  wove  in  mmbersi 
Ail  his  dreams:  but  the  diviner  part. 

Hidden  from  aU  the  world,  spake  to  him  only 
In  the  voiceless  sUenoe  of  nis  heart. 

So  with  love,  for  love  and  art  united 
Are  twin  mysteries :  different  yet  the  same : 

Poor,  indeed,  would  be  the  love  of  any. 
Who  coula  find  its  full  and  perfect  name. 

Love  may  strive",  but  vxun  is  the  endeavour. 
All  its  boundless  riches  to  unfold  ; 

Still  its  tenderest,  truest,  secret  lingers 
£ver  in  its  deeper  depths  untold. 

Things  of  time  have  voices:  speak  and  perish. 

Art  and  love  speak ;  but  their  words  must  be 
Like  fl^^ags  of  illimitable  forests, 

And  waves  of  an  unfiithomable  sea. 

^Pages  242-D60. 

Who  can  fail  to  admire  the  perfect 
unity  and  keeping  of  the  firet  poem? 
The  stormy  Toices  of  the  sea,  the 
moaning  wind,  and  pelting  rain,  have 
been  described  ten  thousand  times, 
from  Virgil  to  Falconer — from  the 
"Shipwrecie'tothat 

*'Last  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  ageny,^ 


80  powerfdlly  painted  bv  the  author 
of  Don  Juan.  An  artist  like  Miss 
Procter  could  have  said  a  thousand 
fine  things  about  that  '*  night  of  stormy 
waters" — that  is  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
Bta£  But  she  does  not  Shakspeare 
was  not  thinking  of  himself  in  that 
storm,  in  Lear,  but  of  the  old  white 
head  exposed  to  it  Mr.  Kingsley 
was  not  thinking  how  much  poetic 
capital  he  could  make  out  of  the 
''cruel,  crawling  sea,"  batof  lov^  and 
death,  and  agony^  when  he  wrote  his 
unequalled 

*'  0  Mary !  call  the  cattle  home.** 

And  Miss  Procter  wishes  to  connect 
the  temp^t  and  driving  rain  with  a 
nursenr  window,  and  so  with  the  little 
child  "happed"  up  in  his  bed.  Hush ! 
through  the  cradi  and  pdtmg  of  the 
storm,  there  goes  up  a  small  voice  to 
the  Eternal  Throne.  Faith,  and  love, 
and  prayer,  are  stronger,  more  beauH- 
fid,  and  more  sublime,  than  sea  and 
wind.  And  the  picture  doses  with 
the  ship  reposing  upon  its  shadoWy 
and  the  diild  at  play. 

Or  take  the  third  poem^— The  Two 
Interpreters.  The  clouds  have  been 
described  before  by  the  greatest  poetic 
geniuses — by  the  author  of  Job,  by 
Shakspe^e,  by  Wordsworth.  But 
Miss  Procter  lustifies  her  chcnce  of 
this  often-handled  subject  She  stops 
the  multiplied  mutations  of  cloud- 
land.  The  great  snoW-white  ea^le 
with  red  wings,  the  crowned  dolphin, 
the  purple  ships  sailing  in  the -sea  of 
fire.  Tne  lake  winded  with  battle- 
ments melts  into  a  vision  of  angels,  at 
the  head  and  foot  of  that  cold,  white 
form,  which  presently  itself  assumes 
angelic  semblance  and  sunset-tinc- 
tured wings.  As  long  as  our  eyes  look 
upon  clouds  and  sunsets,  we  shall 
never  forget  the  picture.  Or  turn,  no 
longer  to  a  picture,  but  to  a  thought 
In  **  Unexpressed,"  the  conception  of 
the  poem,  is,  of  course,  very  old.  The 
tabernacle  or  the  temple — ^that  dream 
of  heaven — cut  in  a  snow  of  marble, 
was  but  a  coarse  draft  of  the  pattern 
showed  in  the  Mounts  of  the  Exemplar 
sketched  by  the  Divine  pencil  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist  The  finest 
sculpture  of  the  Italian  chisel  is  cold 
and  clumsv  to  the  vision  of  perfect 
grace  which  floated  before  the  artistes 
imagination.  The  most  impasBi<med 
and  melodious  lyric  is  timeless — "a 
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monotony  on  wires" — compared  with  One  or  two  of  the  atrophes  are  ex- 

the  unearthly   music   that   echoed  tremely  fine,  and  nearly  reach  the 

through  the  poet's  souL    The  most  confines  of  l^cal  grandeur.    Nor  can 

consummate  virtue  is  marred,  tainted,  the  ode  be  justly  accused  of  servile 

and  broken,  in  contrast  with  the  mo-  imitation  of  any  eminent  living  writer, 

ral  law  wmch  hangs  over  the  will,  Its  chief  fault,  we  think,  is  probably 

awful,  and  deep,  andpure  as  the  ever-  the  very  feature  which  decided  its 

lasting  heavens.     The  sculptor,  the  success.    Downright  blame  of  Bums, 

poet,  tibe  man,  cannot  attain  unto  the  however  truly  and  tenderly  intro- 

IdeaJ,  because  they  are  weak  in  their  duced,  would  have  been  perilously 

respective  materials  in  the  m^ble,  unpopular.     Downrixht  praise,   on 

in  the  language,  in  "the  flesh."    The  the  other  hand,  woula  have  wounded 

self-satisfied  artist  is  self-convicted  of  the  moral  instincts  of  man^r.    Miss 

a  narrow  soul  and  of  ^veiling  aims.  Craig  throws  a  mantle  of  mist  over 

This  old  thought  Miss  Procter  has  the  figure  of  the  bard,  and  flings  out 

seized  upon,  and  turned  over  and  a  ver^r  few  words  of  most  oracular 

over  every  way  wilii  a  qpiet  mas-  obscurity,  which  may  be  difierently 

tery.    But  she  has  also  ennched  it  by  interpreted.    Besides  thu,  the  poem 

that  great  analogy  of  love.    Truly  as  has  a  kind  of  factitious  unity,  acquir^ 

incarnate  wisdom  made  it  the  test  of  at  the  expense  of  truth.    It  repre- 

the  true  scribe,  to  brinff  out  of  his  sents  Bums  too  exdusivelv  as  'the 

treasure  "  thingis  new  and  old" — that  gentle  boy,"  as  the  "larse  neart,  that 

m,  things  at  once  new  and  old ;  old,  had  love  enough  for  all;"  it  forgets 

because  existing  from  the  beginning;  his  wildness  and  waywardness,  tiie 

new,  because  exhibited  under  new  mood  under  which  he  wrote  ''Holy 

lights  and  aspects ;  so  may  the  same  Willie,"  and  "Tam  o'  Shanter,"  on 

test  be  applied  as  a  satisfactory  gau^e  the  one  hand,  "Scots  wha  hae  wi' 

of  the  worth  of  any  teacher,  be  he  Wallace  bledL"   and  the  "Ode  to 

called  poet,  philosopher,  or  theok>-  Liberty,"  on  tne  other.  And  to  crown 

gian.  all,  the  poem  was  so  judiciously  short, 

Of  Miss  Procter's  sustained  power  as  to  present  but  a  slender  edge  to  the 

and  productive  originality,  we  have  shafts  of  criticism,  while  it  was  melo- 

no  aaequate  specimen  in  uus  volume,  dious,  elegant,  ana  himily  disfigured 

In  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  by  a  weak  or  redundant  Bn& 

have  considered  it,  this  beautiful  book  Miss  Craig's  poems  have  not  yet 

is  worth  more  than  a  reading.    It  de-  attained  the  finish  and  precision  of 

serves  the  study  of  every  true  poet.  Miss  Procter's.     The  circumstances 

and  the  admiration  of  every  genuine  to  which  she  alludes  so  gracefully  in 

critic.  her  Preface,  may  account  for  this. 

Miss  Crai^B  poems  will  be  read  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  think 
Ijy  many  with  curiosity,  in  conse-  that  there  are  in  them  lai^r  elements 
onence  m  her  recent  achievement  at  of  that  possibility  of  expansion,  which 
the  Cnrstal  Palace  competition.  To  is  called  power.  Her  view  of  poetic 
have  defeated^  like  Mrs.  Hemans,  a  u*t  is  strong  and  tme.  "The  follow- 
host  of  masculme  rivals,  among  whom  ing  Poems/'  she  says,  ''have  been 
rumour  places  not  a  few  eminent  written  in  the  intervals  of  leisure 
names— to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  afibrded  by  a  life  of  toil  The  writer 
more  than  six  hundred  writers,  good,  has  simply  expressed  the  thoughts 
bad,  and  indifferent— is  at  least  some-  and  feehngs  suggested  by  nature  and 
thing.  The  Price  poem  itself,  if  the  scenes  of  me,  in  tlie  tone  and 
Bcarcdy  deserving  of  the  ii^udidous  language  that  came  at  their  command, 
encoquums  of  a  few,  is  still  less  de-  Yet  these  efforts  have  not  been  alto- 
serving  of  the  ungentlemanlike  and  gether  purposeless.  Recognising  in 
ill-natured  contempt  with  which  it  poetry  an  art,  to  be  cultivated  with 
has  been  handled  by  several,  we  are  enthusiasm  for  its  own  sake,  as  well 
afraid  we  must  add,  disappointed  as  for  the  sake  of  the  rofined  eivjoy- 
oompetitora  One  attempt,  m  parti-  ment,  and  power  of  conferring  such 
cular,  to  stigmatize  a  portion  of  Miss  eigoyinent,  which  its  exercise  bestows, 
Craig's  ode,  as  a  pla^arism  from  the  writer  has  aspired  to  render  them, 
ShelTey.  is  so  silly  that  it  does  not  re-  as  far  as  possible,  artistic  efforts." 
quire  tne  compliment  of  a  refiitation.  The  poem  entitled  "The  Discover- 

26* 
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era,"  is,  we  think,  excellent ;  and  the 
concluding  stanza  is  nobly  suggestive. 

THB  DIBCOTKRBBfl. 

O  lUr,  that  from  Heaven's  crown, 
Watching  the  Northern   pole   revolTxng 

round 
Within  its  ic^  circle  bound, 
Lookest  'With  fixed  eye  down, 

Thou  could*8t  the  mjrstery  tell. 
Whether  eternal  lightninffs  gild  the  pole^ 
Or  whirling  witen  round  it  roll- 
Earth  keeps  her  aecret  weU. 

What  hast  thou  seen  of  those 
Who  went  that  land  of  mystery  to  explore? 
Ob !  brave  and  strong  must  ye  no  more 
Come  from  that  realm  of  snows, 
Reached  they  the  fatal  goal  P 
And  on  its  darlc  and  unknown  waters  lost 
Long  drifted,  by  stranee  tempests  tost, 
In  ships  that  mocked  controL 


O  wind  of  the  cold  north. 
With  the  fierce  sweep  of  thy  snow-feathei«d 

wing. 
What  mournful  tidings  dost  thou  bring 
From  whence  thou  camest  forth  ? 

Hast  crossed  its  lone  waters  vast. 
And  found  all  things  white-shrouded  as 

in  death, 
Or  with  the  rage  of  thy  last  breath 
Over  our  wanderers  passM? 

Thou  heard*8t  the  voice  of  prayer, 
And  the  loud  psalm,  making  the  ice  rocki 

ring* 
While  folded  calm  was  thy  wide  v^ing. 
And  men  kept  ^^bbath  there. 

Thou  heard'st  their  eager  cheers, 
Hailiufi^  the  glad  return  of  hope  awl  light, 
And  wlien  again  came  back  the  night, 
The  whisperings  of  their  fean. 

But  more  than  voiceless  things. 
The  heart  can  tell  of  one  its  life  that  shares, 
And  life>bound  hearts  have  followed  theirs. 
As  vrith  stem  eyes  and  winn. 

We  know  how  pure  and  nigh 
Some  souls  would  grow  amid  enduimnee 

strong, 
How  some  would  hope,  and  some  would 
long. 
And  some  would  faint  and  die. 


Ye  may  return  no  more. 
Brave  voyagers  across  the  stormy  sea, 
But  we  are  following,  where  ye 
Have  reached  a  further  shore. 

We  shall  meet  upon  that  strand. 
We  all  shall  reach,  whether  o^er  Arelie 

snows. 
Or  from  amid  our  homes*  repose. 
The  undiscovered  land. 

Pages  14-18. 

Of  the  Songs  of  the  Honaeholdi  the 


"City  Cemetery"  is  at  once  deeply 
thoughtful  and  exquisitely  pathetic 
It  is  full  of  the  lignt  and  music  of 
Christian  faith. 

THB  CITT  CBMBTBET. 

*'  Is  not  yonder  city  fair? 

Look,  my  gentle  sister, 
How  the  settmg  sunbeams  there 

On  its  windows  glister ; 
Glowing  like  a  jewelled  bride. 
When  the  lover  at  her  side 

Wedded,  first  hath  kissed  her. 

Hiffher  creep  the  shadows  still, 

As  the  day  declineth, 
Though  on  spire,  and  height,  and  hill. 

Yet  the  glory  shineth. 
This  grave  city  lieth  low. 
As  a  widow  in  her  woe. 

Clad  in  dark  weeds,  pineth. 

Ai  from  spire  and  window  now 

Light  by  light  is  leaving. 
Here  men  lav  their  eherisoed  vow. 

In  the  darlcness  grieving ; 
Yet  from  faith*s  unshadoweid  Hght, 
Even  in  the  deepest  night, 

Better  light  receiving. 

<*  Ah,**  Ton  say,  how  many  a  tear 
Hata  bedewed  this  garden^- 
Were  it  not  for  sorrows  here 

How  the  heart  would  harden  I 
But  in  woe  and  death  they  long 
For  all  sin,  and  stoife,  and  wrong. 
To  find  peace  Mid  pardon. 

From  the  living,  unto  whom 
Each  dark  house  belongeth, 

To  its  silence  and  its  gloom 
Still  another  ihrongeth; 

But  amid  this  city  orowd, 

None  are  selfish,  none  are  proud ; 
None  the  other  wrongetb. 

And  this  city  hath  its  homes — 

Home  we  call  it,  whither 
At  nightfiaU,  a  household  cornea 

To  repose  together ; 
Thus  WttWe  gathered  one  by  one. 
Till  we  two  are  left  alone. 

All  our  loved  ones  hither. 

We  shall  sleen  at  length,  and  here, 

When  we  all  awaken. 
We  shall— not  in  doubt  and  fear — 

Live  alone  forsaken — 
Rise  and  from  us  darkness  thrast, 
Clasp  each  other  ere  the  dust 

From  our  feet  be  shaken. 

Close  together  we  shall  stand 
In  these  walks  all  crowded. 

Father— mother—hand  in  hand, 
With  young  brows  unclouded ; 

And  our  little  brother  fair 

As  the  rosebud  we  placed  there, 
When  his  &ee  we  shnraded. 
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BouncI  OS  fftlls  ftn  inflttence  meek, 

While  we  home  repairing, 
Growing  too  subdued  to  speak, 

Solemn  thoughts  are  sharing. 
Of  the  dwelling-place  where  we 
Most  abide  eternally. 

And  «re  now  preparing, 

Ah !  thoB  onward  shall  we  go. 
Homeward,  homeward  gazing, 

Though  we  walk  earth's  ^ve-plaee  low. 
Our  souls  upward  raising ; 

In  that  eity  shali  we  build 

Holy  temples  to  be  filled 
>  ETermoie  with  praising.** 

— Pages  34-S7. 

The  "  Midnight  Wreck"  is  fuU  of 
strange,  at  the  close  of  Btartling, 
power.  We  should  hope  that  it  was 
written  after  hearing  some  Highland 
ultra-predeatinarian  sermon,  as  an 
indignant  protest  At  all  events  it 
ifl  susoeptible  of  a  good  meaning. 

THB  MIDHIOHT  WBEOK. 

From  the  harbour,  richly  laden, 
Suled  the  gallant  ship ; 
Twaa  a  precious  freight  she  carried, 
Father,  mother,  youth  and  maiden,  ^ 
Wife  and  husband,  newly  married, 
Watch  her  cable  slip ; 
And  upon  her  deck  they  tarried. 
While  the  land  they  left  was  fading, 
Seme  their  eager  eyes  are  shading 
From  the  morning  sun, 
Ai  away  ther  glide ; 
Now  the  waters  oeaTO  and  glitter, 
And  now  many  a  one 
lieaning  o*er  the  TesseFs  side. 
Seems  to  watch,  but  droppeth  bitter 

Tears  into  the  tide. 
We  thall  know  oar  sad  emotion, 
To  the  joy  of  all  creation, 
Was  a  tear-drop  to  an  ocean  t 
Ere  midnight,  the  wind  had  shifted. 

Ruing  to  a  gale; 
Backward,  on  ner  couzee  she  drifted, 

Heedins  not  the  helm ; 
Now  on  giant  waves  uplifted. 
Threat  ning  to  overwhelm ; 
Now  adown  a  vale 
Of  dark  aagiy  waters  driven  : 
While,  like  spirits  chased  from  Heaven, 

Load  the  wild  winds  waiL 
None  that  night  had  sought  a  pillow, 

Still  the  deck  they  crowd ; 
While  to  each  successive  billow 

The  tall  mast  is  bowed. 
Heaner  sounds  now  meet  their  hearing, — 

Tis  the  breakers*  roar ; 
Aad  the  hapless  bark  is  nearing 
Past  the  lual  shore. 

A  shock! 
She  has  struck  the  sunken  rock. 
And  her  lofty  hull  is  stuttered. 
All  her  wealth  must  now  be  scattered 
On  the  raging  waves. 


Ah!  but  she  was  richly  Udon, 

And  the  precious  freight  she  carried. 
Father,  mother,  youth  and  maiden. 

Bride  and  bridegroom  newly  married. 
These  must  find  their  graves, 
In  the  darkness  near  each  other, 
Clinging  close  by  friend  and  brother : 
And  the  tender  nursing  mother 

With  her  babe  is  there. 
Some  with  hearts  for  terror  failing ; 
Some  with  sbrieking;  some  with  wailing 

Some  with  faith  and  prayer. 
Some  with  noble  self  devotion, 
Stifling  their  own  wild  emotion. 

Seek  to  calm  despftir. 
On  the  waves  acain  uplifted. 
Now  her  giant  hull  is  lifted. 

On  the  sharp  rock  driven  ; 
On  the  beach  the  white  foam  streameth— • 
Now  no  hope  on  earth  there  seemeth. 

And  no  help  in  Heaven. 
One  small  boat  is  filled, 
And  amid  the  sui^s  boiling. 
Through  the  darknew  men  are  toiling. 

Strong  and  bravely  skilled 
On  the  straud  the  boat  doth  shiver- 
Few  are  saved— it  may  be  never 

Known  how  many  lost. 
Lost  for  ever  I  lost  for  ever ! 

What  a  mighty  cost ! 
Ah,  the  saved  sliall  stand  to-morrow. 
With  the  dawn  in  awful  sorrow. 

On  the  wreck-strewn  shore ; 
None  who  hath  not  lost  another, 
Cbild  or  jMuent.  friend  or  brother. 

Than  his  soul  loved  more. 
Does  the  sea  denlore  its  doing  P 
Are  the  wavee  their  wild  work  rueing  ? 
With  a  miffhty  sorrow  swelling 

Seems  the  ocean^s  breast ; 
While  its  mournful  voice  seems  telling 

Thus,— ''No  rest,  no  rest." 
What,  though  at  the  consummation 
We  sball  know  our  sad  emotion. 
To  the  joy  of  all  creation 

Is  a  tear-drop  in  an  ocean  I 
Wherefore  all  this  wreck  and  ruin, 

O  Beneficent  P . 
And  is  Thine  eternity. 
Like  this  great  and  boundless  sea, 

To  o'erwhelm  us  meant  P 
Shall  a  few  be  safely  landed 

On  the  Eternal  shore  P 
And  a  countless  number  stranded 

Where  thv  breakers  roarp 
Ah !  methinks  the  saved, — 
Few  ¥rithout  one  friend  or  other, 
Child  or  parent,  wife  or  brother, 

*Mong  that  awful  host — 
Evermore  the  glorv  scorning. 
On  that  shore  would  wander  mourning — 

Seeking  for  the  lost. 

—Page  95. 

To  prove  that  Miss  Craig  is  not  in- 
capable of  that  ^eaminff  tenderness 
for  nature,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  modem  poetry — ^whUe  she  is  quite 
free  from  tne  meandering  of  the  bo- 
tanico-psychological  school— we  quote, 
in  conclusion,  two  lovely  sonnets.  As 
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critioB,  however,  we  must  earnestly 
contend  ac;aui8t  the  metrical  irrega- 
lanties  which  she  haa  introduced  into 
the  last 

BKABT  XAUlfO  TKIHOib 

X. 

To  tptiid  a  eahn  bright  iDinmer-dftT  iloM 
In  one  of  Natnre*!  HAetanricf  holj. 
Whore  the  nnconnted  home  ghdo  en  le 
■lowlj 

Hull  ihe  lottff  daj'-drmm  feemi  n  life  b;^'ffono ; 
In  Imtj  puce,  irith  water  floirinff  nign  it. 

Where  nintl^  lonnd  Ihe  nerer-ceenng  goah. 

Low  whiapenng  ite  everlaetiiig  hnsh, 
IlMlf  the  only  hreaker  of  the  qniet : 

On  the  eool  ehiniiu;  grMC  w  tdll  to  lie 

That  yon  can  lee  tne  thnuh*f  gleamtog  era, 
Her  toft  bright  eje,  and  mark  her  ipeclded 
breaet, 

At  near  the  oomeiy  in  doahtamomeDt  kovar- 

Then  ttrting  thio'  tha  cnit^ntng  boughiy  dii- 
eoToring 
Low  in  the  ahler  her  leaf-hidden  neat 

II. 

Or  Wing  on  a  lonely  hill  ilde,  to 
Look  upward  thiongh  the  nniathomable  bine, 
Beyond    the  earth-born  clond   acroea   it 

driven. 
Calm,     changeleM,     ararlaHing,     eallM 
Heaven, 
The  i^>phiie  fliwr  trodden  bj  ftngel  legions— 
At  least  the  way  to  reach  thevblltufdl  refrioat. 
To  watch  the  floating  doodlete  Mft  and  fair. 
And  lonff  to  be  a  ipirit  thin  ae  atr. 
To  fiak  half  way  iato  their  downy  ptllowi, 
And  roll  to  wcetward  "iBiong  the  emnaon  hil- 
lowe» 
Btraaded  npoa  the  nmset^t  golden  land ; 
WhUe  clear  and  itill  U  the  mfld  air  aboTO— 
Embiacing  all,  like  the  Infinite  love— 
Unpillar*d  dome^  roofing  Sarthli  temple 
grand. 

— Figw  128-124. 

We  must,  in  conclufflon,  briefly  al- 
lude to  the  "  Horse  Poeticte''  of  Mrs. 
Oeorge  Lenox  Gonjmgfaam.  We  wel- 
come the  afmearance  of  this  lady,  both 
from  respect  to  the  honoured  name  of 
Holmes,  and  from  the  character  of 
her  book.  We  cannot^  indeed,  com- 
pere her  eflFuskmi  with  those  of  Miss 


Procter  and  ICiss  Craig,  to  whom  she 
bears  a  reUtion  anaJogous  to  that 
which  subsists  between  an  elegant 
amateur  in  crayons  or  water-eoionn 
andaHuntoralfacUse.  MraLenox 
Gonyngham  appean  to  hare  scholar- 
ship of  no  lady-like  calibre,  combiDed 
with  lad^-Uke  ease  and  tendcincas^ 
andoocanonalscintiUationsofhumoar. 
We  cite  one  little  specimen  of  her 
pensire  rein : — 

THSBABLTMA»« 

We  boriad  her  while  moreiagli  light 

Waa  ilealing  o*er  the  tkj. 
Ere  yet  the  teaia  of  dewy  nighl 

On  Natnre'i  Imo  were  Aij. 


We  binied  her  wUk  itiU  the 
Waa  on  the  horiion'a  Teige, 

The  lark,  belbre  oor  taak  wm  dona, 
Began  to  liag  her  dirge. 


We  laid  oor  ileepjng  fivwar 
The  jast  awaheniag  flowerB» 

Lilce  them  ihe  wae  to  iweet  aa 
That  blighted  bad  of 


She  died  at  dawn— we  laid  ha 
The  ian*a  fint  taulee  will  rert, 

Be  will  not  look  on  aught  ao  lairt 
Before  he  gaina  Ihe  weel^ 

We  did  not  leaTe  a  trace  ol|^ooai 

About  her  giaaay  bed, 
AU  ahonld  be%rigfat  beeide  a  taoh 

Which  holda  the  early  dead. 

Her  being  had  bat  dawned  en  earth 

BefoTB  ihe  paieM  away ; 
Death  ie  the  apirii**  better  biith. 

The  dawn  ol  petfeot  day. 

We  append  to  this  article  a  PMm, 
which  luui  been  forwarded  to  us  for 
publication,  which  obtained  the  thtxd 
I>Uce  in  the  Crystal  P^aee  competi- 
tion. The  author  requests  us  to  slat» 
his  (or  her^  as  the  case  may  be !)  per- 
fect acquiescence  in  thejustioo ofthe 
award  made  by  Mr.  MOnes  and  his 
distinguished  coUeagues. 
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THB  BIBTH-DAY  OF  BURKS. 

[AVTABOBD  THB  THIKD  PLAOE  BY  TRB  JUOOBS  OF  THB  BUBN8  FBIZB  POBM.] 

Birth-days,  my  brothers  l—do  not  our  aftections 

Mark  them  vith  cross  or  star 
Of  prophecies,  still  more  than  recollections, 

In  home's  sweet  calendar  t 

Then  why  keep  birth-days  of  the  great  men  sleeping 

Under  the  cnurch-yara  grass  1 — 
No  prophecies  of  gladness  or  of  weeping 

Across  the  hush'd  ones  pass. 

Below,  there  may  be  shadows  raining  oyer, 

And  simli^hts  chasing  fleet. 
And  seasonable  change  of  bud  and  clover 

At  the  cold  head  and  feet. 

They  are  withdrawn  from  all  the  stir  and  changing 

To  life  divinely  still : 
Rapturous^  yet  changeless  like  a  torrent  hanging, 

White,  from  some  purple  hilL 

Earth  plays  the  stepdame  to  her  poets  ever, 

— ^Then  grieves  and  gives  them  fame ; 
As  if  they  eared  to  hear  by  Ckxl's  great  river 

The  ecnoes  of  their  name ! 

Her  martyrologies  high  gernqs  fashions 

With  many  a  line  of  red ; 
Each  birth-day  in  them,  hatii  its  acts  and  passions, 

0  wronged  and  gifted  dead ! 

Therefore,  to-day,  'neath  many  a  festiye  portal 

Bepentant  memofy  turns 
Upon  this  anniversary  immortal 

TTo  Scotland's  poet,  Bums. 

Him,  on  whom  HeaVn  bestow'd  the  heart's  fine  flashes, 

The  lyrist's  delicate  art ; 
While  man  wrought  out  for  gymbol  o'er  his  jashes 

A  broken  lyre  and  heart. 

Come  with  me,  O  my  brothers ! — I  would  bring  ye 

Backward  a  hundred  years 
And  of  the  marvellous  infanrs  birth-day  sing  ye 

Somethmg  with  smiles  and  tears. 

Smiles  for  the  song  that  hath  such  rare  beguilement, 

Laughter  and  love  to  win ; 
Tears  for  the  dust  and  ashes  of  defilement, 

Tears  for  the  shame  and  sin. 

Hark!  as  yon  cottage  dock  thzouj^  nighfs  long  watches 
Enelleth  the  minutes  by. 

One  standing  on  the  floor  eipeetant  catdies 
A  little  stranger's  cry. 

The  first  faint  swinging  of  the  bells  (tf  W(»ider 

Hung  in  life's  belfry  brave ! 
Birth-bubbles  of  the  stream  whose  broadening  thunder 

BoUs  to  its  bar— the  grave. 


A  Triad  o/PodmeL  [April, 

CaatoiL  the  dbbmoe  ia  6,900  miles,  bed  1''   ^Oood  night,  and  good-hye," 

and  to  l^dn^,  8,200.  Thus,  the  sar-  I  said;  ''I  have  to  thank  y<m  for  a 

ing  in  distance  is  such,  that  the  mails  reiy  agreeable  and  instnictiTe  eran- 

can  be  convejed  to  Australia  in  ten  ing,  and  am  sonj  we  most  part  so 

dajB  less  than  by  Panama,  while  the  soon.    I  embark  for  Southampton  to- 

journey  to  Pekin  can  be  pcnformed  in  morrow;  here  is  my  address;  IshaD 

thirtjroays.  But  enou^hasbeen  said;  be  happy  to  see  you  there." 

you  hare  the  shortest  possible  route,  ^Thank  you,"  ne  replied;  ^we  shall 

and  the  most  practicable,  through  find  ourselves  there  next  week,  and 

your  own  territory,  from  one  ocean  to  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 

the  other,  the  finest  harboun  in  the  you  again." 

world  (Halifax  and  Esquimault)^  and  ''Stranger,"  said  Mr.  Ptebody,  as 

abundance  of  coal  at  the  termini,  and  he  shook  me  by  the  hand,  *'you  were 

the  most  direct  communication  with  not  bom  yesterdav,  I  guess:    I  was 

all  the  eastern  world.    With  the  ex-  onlr  spamn',  and  nad  the  glores  on. 

ception  of  the  sea  Toyages^ou  can  If  I  hit  you,  it  was  only  a  poke  gtren 

Sroceed  from  London  to  the  mmalaya  in  fun.    Good  night;"  uid  as  he 

[ountains  on  the  borders  of  China,  emptied  his  glass,  ne  added,  '^Here^s 

through  British  possessions.     Ana  to  our  next  meeting,  whenever  and 

now,  what  do  you  say  to  the  route  to  however  that  may  m." 


A  T&IAD  OF  K>XTSSSB3. 

Thxbb  is  a  beaatifnl  stonr,  some-  lated  firom  the  nursery  more  than  her 

where  told  l^  Plutarch,  in  reference  to  robuster  companion ;  unable  to  drive 

thatwhioh  has  been  termed  the  *' Vis  away  die  oreamy  imaginations  of 

MedioaPoesea"   The Ijtdhr Telesilla,  ^routh  by  strong  exercise;   foil  of 

of  Aijios,  bc«an  to  find  her  health  aickly  fancies — subtle  and  minute — 

declimug,  and  her  spirits  sinking.   In  unhardened  bv  a  logical  training— 

vain  the  storm  of  chase  swept  over  to  her,  as  to  Telesilla,  there  is  a  spe- 

the    purple    hiUs    into    the   deep-  dai  ^vismedica"  in  the  cuhivalum 

meadowed  lowlands.    In  vain  the  of  the  Musea.    Not  merelj  so.    fiat» 

banquet  was  spread  in   the   royal  in  the  strength  of  this  uiapiratioii, 

halls.    Hunt  <Mr  feast  left  her  languid  she  rises  a^jainst  moral  and  intel- 

and  pining.   At  last  messengers  went  lectual  enenues-Hloubts  and  fean,  lit- 

with  regfu  gifts  and  with  solemn  tlenesses  and  unbelief— whom  she 

wcurds  to  the  shrine  of  ApoUa  When  would  hardly  have  dared  to  enooanttr 

thep>ldeQ-rayed  crocuses  were  coming  in  the  sober  strength  of  prose  and  of 

up  m  the  early  spring,  they  brought  lode. 

back  the  prophetic  announcement :  We  have  before  us  the  oflMngs  to 

''Soshouldtheladyrmin  her  health  the  Muses  of  three  modem  Telesulas; 

asshe  cultivated  the  Muses."  Where-  and,  in  each  case,  the  aUegoty  is  mora 

upon  Telesilla  recovered  her  strength,  or  less  verified.    In  the  two  first,  es- 

and  her  princely  cheer  came  back  to  pedally,  we  find  a  noble  melaneholy, 

her.    Ana  further,  the  legend  says,  soothing  itself  in  musical  esprenoo— 

not  only  did  the  Muses  teach  her  to  a  beautifnl  scorn  and  hatred  of  mUp 

weave  numerous  words  into  feet  and  of  social  injostiee,  ordering  its 

but  to  order  her  virgins  into  orbed  dance  of  battle,  and  going  Ibrta  to 

dances,  so  that  with  her  amy  she  oombat  with  bearded  mea. 

did  the  State  noble  service,  driving  first  of  the  threes  with  sonse  hssi- 

back  CQeotneaes,  Ring  of  Tiicedwion»  tation  as  between  her  and  MlssGraig» 

when  mardiing  with  his  an^y  to  be-  we  place  Miss  Adelaide  Anne  Frooter, 

sMnAxfoa  whose  ''Legends  and  I^nca"  tarn 

This  may  be  takco  as  aa  aOegory,  a  beaslilul  vdomoL 

sett^  fDrth  the  offioe  of  Poetqr  m  One  of  the  subtkat  of  crtties  has 

relakioatothaBBttdofwonan.   Iso*  drawn  a  dtstiaction   betweaa  the 

LtgtnjM  amd  L^rka.  By  Adelakle  Anne  Flocter.  London:  Bdl  and  I>sl4y» 
las*  Sleet  Street.    1859. 

Poem  hjt  /«.    Xdinborgfa  and  London :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.    ISM. 

Harm  Awlmp.    Bf  Mn.  George  Lsaos  CoBynghaot    Loadoa :  Longmsat 

Brown*  Qresn*  T^naginsns  and  Boberls.  ISS^ 
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Foenut  and  tbe  JPoetis,  The  Foema 
is  the  work,  the  matter  in  ita  ultimate 
and  accomplished  shape.  The  Foens 
is  the  form  and  mode  of  it.  Accept- 
ing this  distinction,  we  should  be  m- 
dmed  to  say  that  the  latter  element 
in  Miss  Procter  is  greatly  superior  to 
ihe  former.  KeTpoemata  are  rather 
riight,  and  her  matter,  for  the  most 
part,  Dy  no  means  original  But  the 
form  is  elegant,  graceful,  and  pre- 
eminently her  own.  It  is  not  a  mere 
shadow  of  Wordsworth  andTennjson, 
Keats  and  Longfellow.  Her  mspi- 
ration  does  not  jerk  on  a  galvanic 
existence  through  pages  of  Smithian 
blank  yerse.  Unlike  Mrs.  Browning 
in  eveiy  thing  else;  inferior  in  power, 
in  general  cnilture,  in  passionate  con- 
centration, in  sustained  purpose — su- 
perior in  simnlidty,  in  unity,  in  music 
—she  resembles  her  in  the  determina- 
tion to  write  in  her  own  way,  which, 
fortonatehr,  b  singularly  flowing  ana 
unaffected.  If  we  have  an^  where 
detected  imitatiye  echoes,  it  is  in 
some  beautiful  yerses,  the  peculiar 
cadence  and  irregular  ocentra  of  whose 
heroic  lines,  no  kas  than  the  handling 
of  the  sulject,  irresistibly  remind  us 
of  the  last  part  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
"Church  of  Brou." 

Dim  with  dark  ibMlowB  of  th*  mm  put, 
84.  Bav«&  Haadi,  fol^iOii  and  xlcn  mad  rui ; 
The  Bl«td«r  piUan  in  long  ▼!■!>•  iprend, 
Liko  foiMt  ardMs  meot,  and  cIom  o'oriiond : 
So  high,  that  like  aiveak  and  doabting  pimyar. 
Era  it  can  ioat  to  the  carred  angeU  Uiere, 
The'nlTer-eloiaded  ineenM  fiunta  in  air: 
Onlj  the  oi]gan-maaie.  peal  on  neal, 
C9an  moont  to  whera  taoeefvoff  an^[els  kneeL 
Here  the  pale  b«rjr,  beneath  a  low  •lde4tfel^ 
Would  lii^  to  ita  solemn  chant  and  march; 
PoMiliji  his  little  hands,  his  simple  prayer 
Melted  in  cJJildish  dreams,  and  both  in  air: 
While  the  great  organ  ofer  aU  would  roll. 
Speaking  strance  seents  to  his  innoeent  smI, 
Bearing  on  eana-wings  the  great  desire  ^ 
Of  all  the  kneeling  thn)ng,and  piercing  higher 
Tbma  aught  but  Ioto  and  pxay er  ean  reach,  until 
Only  the  silen'ce  seemea  to  listen  stiU : 
Or  gathering,  like  »  sea,  stiU  more  and  mese. 
Break  in  mModious  waTes  at  hearen's  door, 
And  then  iUl  soft  and  slow  in  tender  rain 
Upon  the  pleading,  longing  hearts  a^aln. 
Then  he  would  wateh  tne  rosy  sun-hght  glow 
That  crept  along  the  marble-floor  below. 
Pasaing— as  file  dees— with  the  passing  h( 
Now  bya  shxine  aU  rieh  with  gems  and  1 
Now  on  the  btmasn  letters  of  n  tomb, 
Then,  leaving  it  again  to  shade  and  gloom ; 
And  ereepiiig  on,  to  show  distinct  and  quaintv 
The  kneoli^  figon  ot  seme  marble  siUnt ; 
Or  lighting  up  the  earrings  strange  and  rare, 
That  told  of  patient  toil  imd  reverent  cars ; 


Then  the  gold  n^i  up  .pUlarsd  thalU  would 

climb. 
And  so  be  drawn  to  heaTsn  at  eTsnttme. 
And  deeper  sllenee,  darker  shadows  flowed 
On  all  around,  only  the  windows  glow*d 
With  blaiooed  gtorr,  like  the  shields  of  li^t 
Archangels  bear,  who,  arm'd  with  love  and 

might. 
Watch  upon  heaTen*B  battlement  at  night. 
Thta  all  was  shade,  the  silver  hua^i  thai 

gleam*d, 
liMt  in  the  daylight,  in  the  darkness  seem'd 
Like  sparks  ox  fin  in  the  dim  aisle  to  shine. 
Or  trembling  stars  before  each  separate  shrine. 
Gbown  half-afraid  the  child  would  leave  them 

there, 
And  eome  oat  bCnded  by  the  noisy  glare 
That  burst  upon  bim  from  the  busy  squan.** 
—•'A  Tomb  in  Ghent,**  pp.  84-6. 

A  French  pdet  has  lately  giyen  a 
new  and  beautiful  comparigon  in  re- 
lation topoeticart.  The  pebble  which 
is  picked  up  on  the  beach,  perhaps 
selected  as  a  gem  to  adorn  a  nng,  the 
sea  has  been  rolling  for  ages.  IB^long 
friction  the  tide  lias  enamelled  i^ 
with  blue  and  purple  like  his  own, 
with  tints  like  tne  rose  or  the  violet ; 
not  only  has  he  dowered  liie  stone 
with  colour,  he  has  worked  the  deli- 
cate smoothness  which  is  so  worthy 
of  admiration.  So  witii  the  poet 
Deeply  and  patiently  he  rolls  his 
thoughts,  at  first,  perhaps,  in  darkness 
and  confusion.  By  d^rees,  in  the 
long  and  dlent  lapse  of  mental  a^ta- 
tion,  without  conscious  and  direct 
effort,  the  thought  is  enamellhig 
itself  with  colour,  and  rounding  itself 
into  smoothness,  until  at  last  m  due 
season,  it  is  thrown  upon  the  shores 
sure  to  be  picked  up  and  worn  eter- 
nally. When  Shakespeai^  tar  in- 
stanice,  flinp  up,  as  if  at  haaird,  soma 
diamond  of  imasinatioiL  like  that  line 
put  into  Arthurs  mouth: 

**  Shadowing  our  right  ladar  your  wings  of 


some  ^voeful  mn  of  fancy,  as  when 
a  politician  caOa  the  bee: — 


''The  silking 


b«iUincEOo&ofgoU;* 


the  ezpiossions,  pvobaUy,  were  not 
immediately  extemporiaea  in  the  fltow 
of  composition ;  or  if  they  werfL  their 
substance  had  been  deposited  long 
before.  Perhaps  when  the  poctwtm 
courting  Anne  Hathaway,  loitering  in 
the  litue  garden,  the  dainty  ttokcf 
crept  into  his  minawith  the  humminc 
of  some  bee.  Pieriiaps  as  he  listenea 
in  the  draroh,  the  Scriptozal  ezpres- 
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abn  fell  gnoidly  upon  hk  ear,  and 
'went  down  into  his  aouL  and  never 
left  it  He  did  not  hurry  the  thought 
It  wae  lelt  like  rieh  wine  to  ripen  in 
the  cool  darkness.  At  last  some 
atrong  8Uf;geBtion  took  it  forth,  and 
placed  it  m  the  glass  of  poetnr.  And 
the  glass  is  dusked  with  its  hue,  and 
enriched  with  its  odour  for  ever. 

There  is  some  exemplification  of 
this  in  the  best  of  Miss  rrocter's  i)er- 
fonnanoes.  The  most  ordinary  philo- 
sophers and  theologians  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  highest  rank  in 
having  quite  other  thoughts,  but  in 
selectmg,  fixing,  and  settling  the  same 
thoughts.  It  IS  not  merely  the  revo-' 
lution  of  certain  conceptions  in  the 
restless  play  of  suggestion  which  con- 
stitutes pre-eminence  in  this  kind ;  it 
is  the  judgment  which  sets  a  due  price 
upon  the  precious,  the  patience  wnich 
arrests  it  upon  its  progress,  and  the 
strength  wnich  moulds  and  com- 
presses it  into  shape.  The  leading 
thoughtsof  the  Analogy  may  be  dimly 
tracMi  in  (j^uintilian,  in  Lactantius, 
in  Clark&  m  Bishoo  Berkeley:  they 
are  not  the  less  Bishop  Butlers  that 
they  have  been  suggested  to  others; 
thoughts  do  not  belong  to  him  who 
has  seen  them  drifting  by  like  frag- 
ments of  wreck  upon  the  waves  of 
speculation,  and  then  lost  si^ht  of 
them  in  the  drift  and  spray ;  out  to 
him  who  has  put  out  in  nis  boat,  r»- 
oovered  the  tragments  and  brought 
them  to  the  other  shore.  Montaigne 
advised  a  friend  in  Italy  who  was 
anxious  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  to  employ  soleiv  the  first 
words  tnat  rushed  to  his  lips,  Latin, 
French,  Spuiish,  or  (Gascon,  and  to 
add  an  Italianized  termination.  In 
this  way,  he  would  be  infallibly  sure 
to  stumble  npon  some  idiom  of  the 
land,  Tuscan,  Homan,  Venetian,  Nea- 
politan, or  Piedmontese.  This  quaint 
advice,  M<mtai2ne  applies  to  specula- 
tion. **  I  say  tne  same  of  philosophy. 
She  has  so  many  aspects  and  varietiea, 
and  has  q>oken  so  much,  that  all  our 
veriest  dreams  and  reveries  are  to  be 
found  somewhere  in  her  ample  colleo- 
ti(ms.  Human  fancy  is  absolutely 
unable  to  conceive  any  thins,  sood  or 
bad,  which  is  not  there."  JUT  this  is 
simoat  equally  true  of  poetry;  and 
Miss  PrmWs  merit,  we  repeat,  oon- 
aiats  mainlv  in  this,  not  that  she  haa 
enrichad  tne  realms  of  poeqr  with 
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figures,  but  that  she  haa  laid  a  strong 
vet  delicate  grasp  upon  shi^ws  that 
have  floated  before  a  thousand  other 
eves,  and  fixed  all  the  beauty  which 
tney  pooess  upon  a  canvas  which 
dowB  with  no  evanescent  ooloura. 
She  has  peculiarly  the  faculty  of 
seizing  thoughts  under  aspects  in 
which,  indeed,  others  have  seen  them, 
but  only  with  a  superficial  and  tian- 
sitoiy  regard  She  has  all  the  power 
of  making  the  abstract  concrete, 
which  is  the  chief  intellectual  ohano- 
teristic  of  the  mind  of  woman.  She 
has  also  the  artistic  endowment  of 
rendering  her  conceptions  both  clear 
and  distinct ;  both  luminoua  as  inde- 
pendent objects,  and  iJso  with  all 
the  ragged  ed^  of  conterminona 
thoughts  sharply  chiselled  ofll^  of 
steadily  resisting  the  claims  of  eveiy 
alien  and  discordant  beauty,  and  thus 
of  presenting  the  whole  as  ^one  entire 
and  perfect  chrysolite."  It  has  been 
said  that  the  most  perfect  oration  or 
discourse  is  that  which  may  be  con- 
tracted into  a  single  proposition; 
which  answers  to  that  proposition  aa 
the  blossom  to  the  bud,  or  Uie  opened 
to  the  shut  hand,    we  quote  four 

rMsimens  from  Miss  Procter,  which 
poetry  be  analogous  to  oratory, 
nearly  realize  this  type  of  perfection. 
We  must  only  be  ill-natured  enough 
to  regret  the  oversight  which  haa 
allowed  the  last  two  fine  lines  to 
break  off  into  the  regular  heroio 
measuxe,  and  slightly  jarred  the  pe- 
culiar music  of  unexpre$9gd. 


Hum 


^  ngm  wild  tad  higb. 
lift  ap  tbiir  ToiM,  mm 
«  t«  tlte  aam  tkj, 
MiMiwt  Domia*. 


Through  th«  bUck  nlcht  u4  driri^  mis 
A  ship  U  tCranUng  all  ia  vaia 
To  Ufa  apoa  Sa  ilonny 


Tha  thaadan  laar,  the  Ughtaii^  ghia, 
Taia  is  it  aow  to  Mrivaor  daia; 
A  try  goat  aa  of  giaal  drnmir. 


Tlw  itatBT  voiata  cl  tha , 

tha  Boaatag  wiad,  aad  pahiag  taia 
Baat  oa  tha  aanary  wiadow  paaa. 


Warn  caiteiaM  vat  tha  Uttia  had. 
Baft  piUovad  waa  thaUtUa  haad; 
Hm  ttona  win  vaka  tha  child,**  thay  nU, 


<« 
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Cowvrisg  among  hit'pillovs  white. 
He  pimys,  hU  blue  ejet  dim  with  fnRht, 
*' Father,  flave  thoie  at  sea  to-night  r^ 
Miierere  Domine. 

The  morning  shone  all  clear  and  gay 
On  a  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
And  on  a  little  child  at  play , 

Qloria  tibi  Domine. 

—Page  152. 

A  UTTLB  LONOKB. 

A  litCIe  longer  yet--Hi  little  longer 


A  little  longer  itill,  and  heaven  awaita  thee, 
And  fills  thy  spirit  with  a  great  delight ; 

Then  oar  pale  toys  will  seem  adresn  forgotten. 
Our  sun  a  darkneasy  and  our  day  a  night. 

A  little  longer,  and  thy  heart  bdovM 
Shall  beat  for  erer  with  a  love  divine ; 

And  joy  so  pure,  so  mighty,  so  eternal. 
No  mortal  knows  and  lives,  shall  tiicn  be 
thine. 

A  little  longer  yei— and  angel  voices 
Shall  sing  in  heavenly  chant  upon  thine 

ear; 


fiOiall  violets  bloom  lor  thee,  and  iweei    Angels  anA  saints  await  thee,  and  Ood  ncodi 


birds  sing; 

And  the  lime  branehos  where  soft  winds  are 
blowing 
Shall  murmur  the  sweet  promise  of  the 
■pring. 


A  little  lonxer 


litUe  lot 


.  little  loncer  ye«— « iiuie  longer 
Thou  shaii  behold  the  quiet  m  the  mom ; 
While  tender  grasses  and  awakening  flowers 
Send  up  a  golden  tint  to  greet  the  dawn  I 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer 

The  tenderness  of  twilight  shall  be  thine, 

The  rosy  clouds  that  float  o'er  dying  dajliebt, 
Nor  fiMle  till  trembling  stan  begin  to  shme. 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer. 
Shall  stany  night  be  beautiful  for  thee; 

And  the  cold  moon  shall  look  through  the  bine 
silence 
Flooding  her  silter  path  upon  the 


A  little  longer  yet — ^a  little  longer, 

lah  shall  be  thine-~life  with  its  power  to 
will— 
Iti€»  with  its  strength  to  bear,  to  love,  to 
conquer. 
Bringing  its  thousand  joys  thy  heart  to  fill. 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  lonrer, 
The  voices  thou  hast  loved  shall  charm 
thine  ear ;  . 
And  thy  true  heait  that  now  beats  quick  to 
hear  them, 
A  little  longer  yet — shall  hold  them  dear. 

A  little  lonm  yet^JOT  while  thou  may'st ; 
Love  and  rejoice,  mr  time  has  nought  in 
store; 
And  soon  the  da^nesi  of  the  grave  shall  bid 
thee 
liove  and  rejoice,  and  feel  and  know  no  more. 

A  little  longer  still-^patienoe  belovM ; 

A  little  longer  still,  ere  heaven  unroll 
The  glory,  and  the  brightness,  and  the  wonder, 

£teraal  and  divine^  that  waits  thy  sooL 

A  little  longer— ere  life  true  immortal 
(Not  this,  oar  shadowy  life)  wUl  be  thine 
own; 
And  thou  shalt  stand  where  wing*d  archangels 
worship, 
And  trembling  bow  before  the  great  white 
throne. 
VOX*  LUI.— NO.OCCXVL 


ihee, 
Beloved,  can  we  bid  thee  linger  here  t 

THE  TWO  INTB&PRETSIU. 

'*  The  clouds  are  fleeting  by,  fitther, 
Look,  in  the  shining  west. 
The  great  white  cloudS  sail  onward. 
Upon  the  sky*s  blue  breast. 

Look  at  a  snowy  eagle. 

His  wings  are  tinged  with  red,  •' 

And  a  giant -dolphin  follows  him 

With  a  crown  upon  his  head.** 

The  fisther  spake  no  word,  bat  waldied 

The  drifting  clouds  roll  by ; 
He  traced  a  misty  vision,  too, 

Upon  the  shinm^  sky ; 
A  shadowy  form  with  well-known  gvoee,' 

Of  weary  love  and  care, 
Above  the  smiling  child  die  held 

Shook  down  her  floating  hair. 

**  The  clouds  are  changing  now,  iSsther, 
Mountains  rise  higher  and  higher, 
And  see  where  red  and  purple  &ipB 
Sail  in  a  sea  of  fire." 

The  father  pressM  the  little  hand 

More  closely  in  his  own. 
And  watched  a  cloud-dream  in  the  sky 

That  he  could  see  alone ; — 
Bright  angels  carrying  Csr  away, 

A  white  form  cold  and  dead ; 
Two  held  the  feet  and  two  bore  up 

The  flower-crown'd  drooping  head. 

<*  See,  lather,  see,  a  glory  floods 

The  skv,  and  all  u  bright, 
And  clouds  of  eveiy  hue  and  shade 

Bum  in  the  golden  light. 
And  now,  above  an  asure  lake, 

Rise  battlements  and  towers. 
Where  knights  and  UMliesclimbthehe^^its^ 

All  beanng  purple  flowers,*' 


The  lather  look*d  and,  with  a  pang 

Of  love  and  strange  alarm. 
Drew  close  the  little  eager  cnild 

Within  his  sheltering  arm: 
From  out  the  clouds  the  mother  looka 

With  wistful  glance  below ; 
She  seems  to  seek  the  treasnze  left 

On  earth  so  long  ago. 
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■ion  fell  gnuMUy  npon  hk  ear,  and 
went  down  into  his  aouL  and  never 
left  it  He  did  not  huiry  the  thought 
It  wae  left  like  rieh  wine  to  ripen  in 
the  cool  darknesa.  At  laat  some 
atronff  saf;ge8tion  took  it  forth,  and 
plaoea  it  m  theslaaa  of  poetry.  And 
the  glaaa  ia  dusked  with  its  hue,  and 
enricned  with  its  odour  for  eyer. 

There  ia  some  exemplification  of 
this  in  the  beat  of  Miaa  Procter'a  ^r- 
formancea.  The  moat  ordinary  philo- 
aopheiB  and  theologiana  do  not  differ 
from  thoee  of  the  highest  rank  in 
having  quite  other  thouj^hts.  but  in 
aelectmg,  fixing  and  aettlmg  the  same 
thoughts.  It  la  not  merely  the  reyo-' 
lution  of  certain  conceptions  in  the 
reatleaa  play  of  suggestion  which  con- 
stitutes pre-eminence  in  this  kind ;  it 
is  the  juogment  which  sets  a  due  price 
upon  the  precious,  the  patience  which 
arrests  it  upon  its  progress,  and  the 
atrength  which  motdos  and  com- 
presses it  into  shape.  The  leading 
thoughtsof  the  Analogy  may  be  dimly 
tracMl  in  Quintilian,  in  Lactantius, 
in  Clarke  m  Bishop  Berkeley:  they 
are  not  the  less  Bishop  Butler  a  that 
they  have  been  suggested  to  othera; 
thoughts  do  not  belong  to  him  who 
has  seen  them  drifting  by  like  frag- 
menta  of  wreck  upon  the  waves  of 
speculation,  and  then  lost  si^ht  of 
tnem  in  the  drift  and  spray ;  out  to 
him  who  has  put  out  in  nis  boat,  re- 
covered the  fragments  and  brought 
them  to  Uie  other  shore.  Montaigne 
advised  a  friend  in  Italy  who  was 
anzioua  to  apeak  the  lanffuage  of  the 
country,  to  employ  solelv  the  firet 
words  tnat  rushed  to  his  lips,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  or  Gascon,  and  to 
add  an  Italianized  termination.  In 
this  wi^,  he  would  be  infallibly  sure 
to  stumble  upon  some  idiom  of  the 
land,  Tuscan,  Koman,  Venetian,  Nea- 
politan, or  Piedmontese.  This  quaint 
advice,  Montaigne  applies  to  specula- 
tion. ^I  say  the  same  of  philosophy. 
She  has  ao  many  aapecta  and  varietiea, 
and  has  q>oken  so  much,  that  all  our 
▼erieet  dreama  and  reveriea  are  to  be 
found  aomewhere  in  her  ample  oolleo- 
tiona.  Human  &ncy  is  absolutely 
unable  to  conceive  any  thine,  good  or 
bad,  which  is  not  therei"  All  this  ia 
ahnoat  equally  true  of  poetry ;  and 
Mils  Proder'a  merit,  we  repeat,  con- 
■ists  mainly  in  thia,  not  that  ahe  haa 
aniichedtae  reabna  of  poeqr  with 


figurea.  but  that  aba  haa  laid  a  atrang 
vet  delicate  grasp  upon  shapes  that 
have  floated  before  a  thousand  other 
eves,  and  fixed  all  the  bwuty  which 
they  poneas  upon  a  canvaa  which 
glowB  with  no  evanescent  ooIooiil 
She  haa  peculiarly  the  faculty  of 
aeiring  thoughta  under  aspects  in 
which,  indeed,  othen  haveaeen  Uiem, 
but  only  with  a  auperfidal  and  tran- 
aitory  regard  She  haa  all  the  power 
of  makmg  the  abetract  concrete, 
which  ia  the  chief  intellectual  ohano- 
teriatic  of  the  mind  of  woman.  She 
haa  also  the  artistic  endowment  of 
rendering  her  conceptiona  both  dear 
and  distmct ;  both  luminous  as  inde- 
pendent objecta,  and  also  with  all 
the  ragged  ed^  of  conterminoua 
thoughts  sharply  duaelled  ofl^  of 
steaoily  reaistinff  the  clairoa  of  eveiy 
alien  and  dtscoroant  beauty,  and  thua 
of  presenting  the  whole  aa  ^one  entire 
and  perfect  chryaolite."  It  haa  been 
aaid  that  the  most  perfect  oration  or 
discourae  is  that  which  may  be  con- 
tracted into  a  single  propoaition; 
which  answen  to  that  proposition  aa 
the  blossom  to  the  bud,  or  tne  opened 
to  the  shut  hand.  We  quote  four 
specimens  from  Mias  Procter,  which 
it  poetry  be  analogous  to  oratory, 
nearly  realize  thia  tvpe  of  perfection. 
We  must  only  be  ill-natured  enough 
to  regret  the  oversight  which  haa 
allowed  the  laat  two  fine  linea  to 
break  off  into  the  regular  heroio 
meaanre,  and  alightly  jarred  the  pe- 
culiar muaic  of  uneipineimL 


Th«  ttmpcit  fifat  wUd  tad  Ugb. 
Th«  wvrm  lift  op  tlicir  toIm.  mm  ay; 
Time  anfwen  to  the  •ngn  •ky. 


e. 


nroQf  h  Hm  hlmtk  Bl|bt  wad  driviag  nim 
A  thip  li  •traoliaf  All  ia  vaia 
To  Uw  upoa  tSe  fienaj 


The  tfcoadon  roar,  tlM  Ii|htai«gt  gkra, 
Yaia  it  it  aow  to  Mrivoordare; 
A  crj  foee  OP  cf  grtat  deaair. 


Tbo  ilonay  voieee  of  Ike  naia, 
Tbo  Boaalaf  wiad,  aad  pehiaa  nia 
Beat  oa  tbe  avnory  wiMow  paao, 


Warn  ca>tiio*d  vae  Hm  Uttle  bod. 

Soft  pUloved  waa  tlbe Uttle  heed; 

•"no  Mona  win  wake  tlMekOd,**  they  Mid, 


L 
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Conruring  among  his'piilovs  white, 
He  pimys,  his  blue  eyes  dim  with  fright, 
*^Falther,  save  those  at  eea  to-night  r^ 
Miserere  Domine. 

The  morning  shone  all  clear  and  gaj 
On  a  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
And  on  a  little  child  *t  play, 

Qloria  tibi  Domine. 

—Page  152. 

A  UTTLB  LONQEB. 


A  littlo  longer  still,  and  heaven  awaits  thee. 
And  fills  thy  spirit  with  a  great  delight ; 

Then  our  pale  loys  will  seem  a  dream  forsotten. 
Our  sun  a  darkness,  and  oar  day  a  ni^t 

A  little  longer,  and  thy  heart  belovM 
Shall  beat  for  ever  with  a  love  divine; 

And  joy  so  pure,  so  mighty,  so  eternal. 
No  mortal  knows  and  lives,  shall  then  b« 
thine. 

A  little  longer  yet--and  angel  voices 
Shall  sing  in  heavenly  chant  upon  thine 


A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer  g^. . 


birds  sing ; 

And  the  lime  branehos  whare  soft  winds  are 
blowing 
Shall  murmur  the  sweet  promise  of  the 
•pring. 


A  litUe  loncer 


L  little  loncer  yet^-a  htUe  longer 
Then  shalt  behold  the  quiet  of  Uie  mom ; 
While  tender  grasses  and  awakening  flowers 
Send  np  a  golden  tint  to  greet  the  dawn ! 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer 

The  tenderness  of  twilight  shall  be  thine, 

The  ttmr  cbuds  that  float  o'er  dying  daylight, 
Nor  ude  till  trembling  stars  Mgin  to  shine. 


A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer, 
ShaU  Btany  night  be  beautiful  for  thee; 

And  the  cold  moon  shall  look  through  the  bine 
silence 
Flooding  her  silver  path  upon  the 


A  little  longer  yet — a  little  longer. 
Life  shall  be  thine— life  with  its  power  to 
will- 
Life  with  its  strength  to  bear,  to  love,  to 
conquer. 
Bringing  its  thousand  joys  ihy  heart  to  fill. 

A  little  longer  yet — a  little  loneer, 
The  voices  thou  hast  loved  shall  charm 
thine  ear ;  . 
And  thy  true  heart  that  now  beats  quick  to 
hiear  them, 
A  little  longer  yet — shall  hold  them  dear. 

A  little  loncer  yet— jo^  while  thou  may'st ; 
Love  ana  rejoice,  for  time  has  nought  in 
■tore; 
And  soon  the  darknea  of  tiie  grave  shall  bid 
thee 
I^ove  and  rejoiee,  and  foel  and  know  no  mora. 

A  little  longer  still— patience  belovdd ; 

A  little  loQcer  still,  ere  heaven  unroll 
The  glory,  and  the  brightness,  and  the  wonder, 

Etttrnal  and  divine^  that  waits  thy  sool. 

A  little  longer    ere  life  tme  immortal 
(Not  this,  our  shadowy  life)  will  be  thine 
own; 
And  thou  shalt  stand  where  wing*d  archangels 
worship, 
And  trembling  bow  before  the  great  white 
throne. 

VOL.  LIIL— NO.OCCXVL 


thee, 
Beloved,  can  we  bid  Uiee  linger  hare  ? 

THE  TWO  INTBKPRSTKBfl. 

"  The  clouds  are  fleeting  by,  fitther, 
Look,  in  the  shining  west. 
The  great  white  clouds  ssil  onward. 
Upon  the  sky*s  blue  breast. 

Look  at  a  snowy  eagle. 

His  wings  are  tinged  with  red. 

And  a  giant-dolphin  follows  him 
With  a  crown  upon  his  head.** 

The  father  spake  no  word,  bat  watehed 

The  drifting  clouds  roll  by ; 
He  traced  a  misty  vision,  too, 

Upon  the  shinmg  sky ; 
A  ahjidowy  form  with  well-known  graea; 

Of  weary  love  and  care. 
Above  the  smiling  child  she  held 

Shook  down  her  floating  hair. 

**  The  clouds  are  changing  now,  £sther. 
Mountains  rise  higher  and  higher, 
And  see  where  red  and  purple  i^ps 
Sail  in  a  sea  of  fire."  ' 

The  faiher  pressM  the  little  hand 

More  closely  in  his  own. 
And  watched  a  cloud-dream  in  the  sky 

That  he  could  see  alone ; — 
Bright  angels  eanying  far  away, 

A  white  form  cold  and  dead ; 
Two  held  the  feet  and  two  bore  np 

The  flower-crown'd  drooping  head, 

**  See,  father,  see,  a  glory  floods 

The  skv,  and  all  is  bright, 
And  clouds  of  every  hue  and  shade 

Bum  in  the  golden  light. 
And  now,  above  an  acure  lake^ 

Rise  battlements  and  towers, 
Where  knights  and  ladies  climb  the  hebhti^ 

All  beanng  purple  flowers.** 

The  &fher  looked  and,  with  a  pang 

Of  love  and  strange  alarm. 
Drew  close  the  little  eager  child 

Within  his  sheltering  arm: 
From  out  the  clouds  the  motner  looks 

With  wistful  glance  below ; 
She  seems  to  teSk  the  treasure  left 

On  earth  so  long  ago. 
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There  is  weird  nramc  ont  on  river-surges, 

A  voice  on  fell  and  ford ; 
And  where,  like  cherubim  through  long  dark  gorges, 

The  moonlight  flames  her  sword 

Of  silver  on  the  waters,  stands  a  spirit. 

Holding  a  golden  lyre — 
She  from  whom  Scotia's  ballad-bards  inherit 

Their  pathos  and  their  fire. 

^Of  old,"  she  saith,  '^  this  land  of  mine  was  noted 
For  singers  many  a  one ; 
0*er  her  wild  tales  their  rainbow-lays  they  floated. 
Bom  of  her  storm  and  sun. 

^  I  only  touoh'd  them  with  my  inspiratioo. 
Put  harps  into  their  hand-— 
There  was  enough  of  love  and  indignation, 
And  legend  in  the  land  1 

*^  To  them  the  ^gurly  ocean*  brought  a  wailing 

Of  girls  in  *  kames  o'  goud' — 
'  Sir  Patrick  and  our  true  loves  are  not 

Home — for  the  sea's  their  shroud  T* 

^  The  summer  twilight  shoVd  them  Elfland's  lady 
Riding  by  EQdon-tree — 
Sweet  chimed  her  horse's  bells  through  forest  shady 
like  the  fax  silver  sea. 

"  O  the  moss-trooper's  catch  of  meny  slaughter, 
Bed  on  the  diamond-dew. 
Of  jinglins  spurs  by  banks  of  Eden  water, 
Green  gleuves  and  feathers  blue ! 

**  0  the  sweet  wish  that  softly  dieth— dieth, 
Griefless  at  last  to  be 
Turf-happ'd  and  sound  asleep^  as  she  that  lieth 
On  fair  Kirkconnell-le& 


''Far  from  fi^ht,  frolic,  wine,  desire,  or  sorrow, 
Round  wild  nearts,  green  grass  1  twine. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 
In  quietness  divine  t 

**  At  close  of  eveiy  woe  or  jubilation, 
O  passionate  spirit !  trace 
The  beauty  of  that  peaceful  habitation. 
And  quiet  resting-plaoe.t 

''Why  are  no  new  songs  chanted,  0  n^  singenf 
Sweet  Poesy  liveth  yet — 
Along  the  grey  cliflb  glide  its  sunny  fingers; 
Theautumnal   *  *  ' 


•  Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spent. 

1 1  have  not  thoiwht  it  seosMsry  to  ipedAr  aU  the  weU-known  Seotliih  Ballaiif 
to  which  I  allade ;  bat  I  would  draw  attenuoii  to  that  ttrange  hopdMi  view  oC 
Bfe— that  yearning  after  death--that  peculiar  endearing  wealth  of  eAptewloua 
abovt  the  grave,  like  a  sleepy  child's  foodliog  words  fiir  ito  bed^whkh  ehaiae- 
tsriass  so  many  of  them. 
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"  Of  sanset  wraps  it  in  the  £[entle  weather, 
With  spriDg's  wild-rose  it  stirs ; 
It  lieth  purple-rich  along  the  heather, 
And  golden  on  the  furjee. 

^  The  only  ornaments  it  needs  are  lying. 
Around  ye  and  above, 
In  stars,  and  hills,  in  human  hopes  undying, 
In  human  grief,  and  love. 

**  Dear  to  my  soul,  0  baby  poet,  rest  thee, 
Hush  thee,  mv  darling !  hush. 
With  the  sweet  lintwhite's  nature  I  invest  thee, 
With  music  like  the  thrush. 

'*  All  Scottish  legends  shall  thy  fancy  fashion, 
All  airs  that  richly  flow, 
Laughing  with  frolic,  tremulous  with  passion, 
Broken  with  lovelorn  woe. 

**  Ballads,  whose  beauty  vears  have  long  been  stealing, 
And  left  few  links  of  gold, 
Shall  to  thy  quaint  and  subtle  touch  of  healing 
Seem  fairer — not  less  old. 

"  Grev  Oluden  and  the  vestal's  choral  cadence 
Thy  might  shall  wake  therewith ; 
Till  lioatmen  banc  their  oars,  to  hear  the  maidens 
Upon  the  moonlit  NitL 

'^  Thine,  too,  the  strains  of  battle  nobly  coming, 
From  Bruce,  or  Wallace  wight, 
Such  as  the  Highlander  shall  oft  be  humming 
Before  some  famous  fight 

"  Nor  only  these— for  thee  the  hawthorn  hoaiy 
Shall  in  new  wreaths  be  wrought — 
The  '  crimson-tipped'  daiefy  wear  fresh  glory. 
Bom  of  poetic  thought. 

'*  From  the  '  wee  coVrins  beastie'  shalt  thou  boirow 
A  wondrous  wealth  of  rhyme, 
A  noble  tenderness  of  human  sorrow, 
Thou  moralist  sublime  1 

"  0  but  the  mountain  breezes  shall  be  pleasant 
Upon  the  sun-burnt  brow. 
Of  tnat  poetic  and  triumphant  peasant, 
Driving  his  laurelled  plough  !" 

'Tis  done.    But  hear  ye  not  a  voice  all  broken 

With  woe,  on  Nith  and  Ayr, 
Burden'd  with  sadness  that  can  scarce  be  spoken, 

Dying  into  a  prayer  ? 

"  0  the  wild  wit  that  mars  the  holy  hsrmning. 
The  stains  upon  the  stole. 
The  sprajTHirops  from  the  sea  of  passion  dimming 
The  wmdows  of  the  souL 

"  Would  I  might  take  the  peasant's  lyre  of  wonder. 
My  hand  across  it  lav. 
And  snap  the  strings,  the  golden  strings,  in  sunder, 
And  flmg  it  far  away ! 
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''This  fatal  gift  of  geniuB  to  the  peasant 
Spare — ^let  him  work  his  worK — 
So  snail  his  rest  at  sunset  be  more  pleasant 
Under  the  grave-yard  birk !" 

Once  more  comes  answer,  0  my  brothers  1 — '*  Yonder 

Safe  from  the  reach  of  sin, 
Where  wayward  genius  never  more  may  wander, 

The  kings  of  etffth  come  in. 

^  Not  onhr  monarchs — Qod-encrown'd  creatom^ 
The  deep  of  heart  and  strong ; 
The  poets,  and  the  thinkers,  royal  natures^ 
The  kings  of  thought,  and  song. 

''  They  who  write  lines  where  through  gleam  Heaven  and  duty, 
As  through  a  forest  tree 
Is  interwoven  here  and  there  the  beauty 
Of  a  blue  summer-sea. 

^  Ofbtimes  when  earth  last  saw  them,  they  were  bleeding, 
Thom-crown'd,  and  sore  perplex'd ; 
They  shall  be  changed,  and  beautiful  exceeding 
When  she  shall  see  them  next 

'*  Changed — ^for  ere  death  some  miracle  of  healing 
Touched  the  hearths  withered  leaf; 
And  beautiful — ^with  that  divine  annealing 
Which  purifies  throu^  grief. 

^  A  grief  which  brings  them  to  some  great  affliction 
Laid  on  Gk)d's  altar-shrine ; 
Some  drops  of  blood  that  fall  in  benediction. 
Some  touch  of  tears  divine. 

^  There  where  the  loftiest  songs  are  the  most  vesta]. 
Where  truest,  is  most  fair. 
Where  Poeay  upon  the  sea  of  ciystal 
Yeameth,  but  grieveth  ne'er. 

'^  The  poet  finds  the  best  of  his  croatioiia 
Well-known,  and  gcme  before, 
Familiar  to  the  emancipated  nations 
Upon  the  golden  floor." 

Hark !  round  the  clay-built  cot  and  cradle  lowly 

By  banks  of  bonnie  Boon, 
A  voice  of  diverse  songs— some  wild,  some  holy — 

A  many-mingling  tune. 

But  all  at  last  with  solemn  sweet  surprises 

Like  anthems  die  away — 
And  o'er  the  glee  of  '^  Tam  o'  Shanter^'  rises, 

The  "  Cotter's  Saturday." 

And  fitom  a  multitude  beside  the  liveTi 

And  on  the  mountain  sod, 
Swells,  and  rings  up.  and  up,  as  if  for  ever, 
"  Come,  let  us  woranip  God  !"• 

*  The  lines  in  the  <'Ck>tt6r'8  Saturday'*  will  not  be  forgotten,  nor  Bobert  Boms' 
convenation  with  his  brodier. 
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BESOUBCES  OF  MODERN  WABFABE. 
BirUID  ORDIfANCB— THB  ARMSTRONO  QVIT. 

Quietly  as  our  jottingfl  on  -warlike  and  all — have  been  in  our  poesession 
resooroes  have  been  noted  down  ;mak-  forat  least  three  weeks.  It  cost  us  no 
ing  known  a  few  of  the  agencies,  sci-  particular  trouble  to  get  these  draw- 
enoe-inspired  and  ingenious,  by  which  mgs.  A  sort  of  ^vitation  brought  it 
man  has  sought  to  speed  his  death*  about — ^the  gravitation  of  special  facts 
winged  messengers  towards  enemies  towards  special  quarters,  thrown  open 
far  away; — a  veritable  great-gun,  for  their  reception, 
amon^t  great  guns  has  turned  up.  We  piurpose  minutely  describing 
Hie  nfled  ordnance  of  9ks  William  the  Armstrong  gun.  It  is  a  conviction 
QeoM  Armstrong  has  acquired  for  of  ours,  that  no  good  is  conferred— on 
itself  a  fame  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  contrary,  much  harm— by  veiling 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  oi  any  great  gun  such  matters  in  secrecy ;  nevertheless, 
in  times  gone  by.    After  many  years  deference  to  the  opmion  of  others 
of  untirmg  study,  directed  towards  who  think  differently,  might  have 
the  accomplishment  of  one  end,  the  prevented  the  statement  we  shall 
inventor  at  length  succeeds  in  con-  make:  were  it  not  that  the  Armstrong 
structing  a  rifled   cannon,   perfect  gun  nas    alread;r   been    describeoj 
enough  to  give  satisfaction  to  himself,  though,  indeed,  imperfectly,  as  will 
Hegoes  to  a  patent  agent  forthepur-  in  the  sequel  be  perceived,  m  the  co- 
pose  of  acquiring  the  monopoly  of  a  lumns  of  a  techmcal  journal 
patent;  but  the  War  Office,  taking  On  this  occasion,  however,  we  think 
mght  advise  refusal    The  secret  is  well  to  refrain  from  publishing  a  de- 
thougnt  of  so  great  importance,  that  scription  of  the  Armstrong  shml    It 
it  must  on  no  account  be  told.    Sir  is  a  piece  of  over-delicacv,  perhapsi 
WiUiam  (then  plain  Mr.  Armstrong)  all  tnings  considered.    To  be  plam, 
is  invited  to  throw  himself  upon  the  long  before  this,  drawingsand all  parti- 
generosity  of  fatherland ;  and  the  in-  culars  of  the  Armstrong  gun  have  been 
ventor,  nothing  loth,  accedes.    Trials  communicated  to  the  Americans  and 
of  the  gun  are  made,  its  destructive  the  French.  The  case  is  simply  this : 
powers  are  considered.  The  Armstrong  — Owing   to  some  little  dinerence 
cannon  is  formally  adopted  into  our  of  sentiment  between  Sir  William 
service.  Plain  Mr.  Armstrongbecomes  aud  certain  subordinates  concerned 
Sir  William ;  and  last,  though  not  in  the  manufacture  of  these  guns,  and 
least,  a  Qovemment  appointment  of  shells,  two  individuals  set  off  some 
two  thousand  per  annum  is  created  time  since ;  one  to  France,  the  otho: 
for  him ;  the  appointment  to  date  six  to  America ;  carrying  drawings,  eleva- 
y»Krs  back,  in  such  wise  that  Sir  tions,  in  short,  aU  particularB  neces- 
William  commences  operations,  his  sary  for  teaching  the  secrets  involved 
labours  cheered  by  the  quiet  little  to  the  Americans  and  the  French. 
douceur  of  twelve  thousand  i)ounds.  BeforespeciaUyaddressingourselves 
Vague,  but wottdroPB,  are  theaccounts  to  the  suDJect  of  rifled  ordnance  in 
which  reach  us  of  the  exploits  of  this  particular^  unrifled  cannon  must  come 
weapon  at  Shoebnryness.    An  Arm-  m  for  their  share  of  recognition.   We 
etrong  gun  at  length  makes  its  defnU  shall  make  no  technioiJ  matter  of  it : 
on  Wo^wich  common ;  bat  nobody  indeed  an  unrifled  piece  of  ordnance 
may  look  at  it  even  then.    An  unfor-  is  so  simj^e  an  affair  that  a  descrip- 
tnnate  limner  for  an  illustrated  paper  tion  of  its  stmcture,  its  powers,  and 
takes  book  and  pendl,  and  begins  to  various  capabilities,  does  not  necess»- 
sketch ;  he  is  arrasted  on  the  instant,  rily  involve  any  great  amount  of  tech- 
and  forced  to  give  up  his  drawing,  nicality. 

The  Armstrong  gun  was  a  dead  secret,  Ev^  person  knows  that  a  piece  of 
which  must  not  be  told.  ordnance,  whether  it  be  cannon,  car- 
Alas  for  the  keeping  of  a  scientific  ronade,  howitser,  or  mortar,  is  a  very 
secret  now-ardays  f  Sectional  draw-  simple  affair.  A  metal  tube,  of  van- 
i&^of  the  Annstrcmggunr-fihell,  fuse  able  lengtii,  closed  at  one  eikl,  bat 
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open  at  the  other,  with  a  touch-hole  reason  wherefore  such  ancient  monster 

communication  established — behold  cannonwere  not  inordinately  strained, 

a  piece  of  ordnance.    We  need  not  is  referable  to  the  disproportionate  size 

record    the   well-known   fact,   that  of  the  bore,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 

the  manufacture  of  such  a  tube  as  jectile  discharged  from  it,  thus  leaving 

this  involves  a  considerable  exercise  a  large  *^  windagey^^  to  adopt  a  modem 

of    mechanical    skill ;    accordingly,  technical  phrase, 

when  ordnance  firsl  came  into  use,  So  long  as  the  rifled  system  was 

they  were  more  frequently  construct-  not  brought  to  bear  in  the  construc- 

ed  of  longitudinal  oars,  hooped  ex-  tion  of  ordnance,  the  limits  of  im- 

temally,  m  such  wise  as  to  leave  a  provement  in  regard  to  them  were 

central  bore,  than  cast  out  of  one  narrow.    To  increase  the  weight  and 

piece  of  metal.     Then  followed  the  dimensions  of  cannon  projectdesj  to 

manufacture  of  ordnance  by  casting ;  impart  still  greater  velocity  to  them ; 

the  bore  resulting  from  the  mould,  and  to  combine  the  explosive  effects 

and  bronze  being  diosen  for  the  mate-  of  gunpowder  with  the  shattering  and 

rial.  Next  came  what  may  be  termed  perforating  qualities  of  a  mere  pro- 

the  cast-iron  era  of  great  guns,  dating,  jectile ;  such  were  the  aims,  almost  ex- 

in  England,  from  the  period  when  the  dusively,  of  artillerists.    At  length^ 

method  was  discovered  of  reducing  after  many  experiments,  it  was  found 

our  native  iron-stone  bypit-coal  flame ;  that  no  great  gun,  whether  of  bronze 

the  production  of  cast-iron  guns  hav-  or  of  cast-iron  could  be  constructed 

ing,  in  point  of  fact,  done  more  than  with  a  diameter  much  larger  than  the 

any  other  industrial  art  to  press  on-  one  corresponding  with  a  thirty-two 

wards  and  bring  to  its  present  state  pounder  iron  ball :  and  yet  strong 

of  competence  our  national  manufao-  enough  to  withstana  the  force  of  gun- 

ture  of  cQal-smelted  cast  iron.  powder  necessary  to  propel  with  good 

Looking  at  the  broad  philosophy  of  effect  a  solid  cast-iron  balL    In  our, 

great  guns,  and  leaving  the  technical^  and  indeed  many  other  services,  there 

ities  affecting  them  out  of  the  ques-  exist  cannon  now  having  diameters  of 

tion,  one  is  likely  to  be  struck  with  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  even  more  inches ; 

the  curious  fact  that,  whilst  the  early  but  their  metal  is  not  strong  enough 

history  of  great  guns  everywhere, —  to  withstand  the  firing  of  solid  shot, 

and  records  of  great  guns  constructed  under  the  impulse  of  full  charges, 

by  half -civilized  nations, — present  us  For  a  long  time  the  theory  was 

with  examples  of  enormous  calibres,  tacitly  assumed,  that  the  only  limit 

belching  forth  globes  of  stone  or  iron  to  the  strengthening  of  a  piece  of 

having  an  enormous  weight,  we  mo-  ordnance  up  to  any  required  degree 

dems,  with  all  our  metallurgic  im^  was  the  inconvenience  attendant  upon 

provements,  find  it  hard  to  manu-  the  casting  of  a  sufficiently  bulW  mass 

facture  a  loitt  piece  of  ordnance  of  of  metal;  but  mathematiciansamrmed, 

larger  bore  wm  eight  or  ten  inches ;  and  practical  men  have  since  demon- 

so  strong  that  it  shall  be  competent  strated  the  fact,  that  beyond  a  certain 

to  withstand  a  suitable  guupowder  given  thickness  (varying  for  different 

charge.  metals,  though  constant  for  the  same), 

The  apparent  anomaly  is  easily  ex-  no  increase  of  the  mass  confers  in- 
plicable.  One  has  only  to  look  at  a  crease  of  strength ;  whence  it  inevita- 
table  of  compositions  of  ancient  gun-  bly  follows  that  no  considerable  addi- 
powder,  in  order  to  perceive  how  tion  to  the  power  of  artillery  is  to  be 
thoroughly  impotent  such  powders  anticipated  in  the  direction  of  in- 
must  have  been,  by  comparison  with  creased  size ;  except  a  new  material, 
any  gunpowder  now  usea  by  civilized  adapted  to  the  formation  of  cannon 
nation&  When  cannon  were  first  in-  be  discovered.  It  should  seem,  th«i, 
vented,  and  for  a  long  time  subse-  that  whatever  improvements  the  con- 
quently,  the  object  seems  to  have  been  struction  and  practice  of  artillery  are 
tne  mere  projection  of  a  ball ; — ^the  destined  to  experience  will  d^;)end  on 
bowling  of  it  out,  so  to  speak,  under  a  advantage  being  taken  of  other  prin- 
low  initial  velocity.  There  was  little  ciples  more  recondite  than  those  which 
need  then  of  strong  materials ;  the  cannon  and  common  proiectiles,  as 
powder  was  weak,  the  charge  of  it  ordinarily  constructed,  embrace, 
small,  and  the  range  of  projectile  in-  Very  early  in  the  chronicles  of  gun- 
considerable.   A  still  more  important  powder  as  applied  to  warlike  pur- 
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poses,  we  find  that  beUigerents  got  a  very  short  gun.  The  mortar  tyi)e 
tired  of  hurling  mere  dead  weights  at  once  adopted,  vertical  firing — that  is 
each  other,  by  force  of  gunpowder,  to  say  firing  at  a  high  angle,  45«  de- 
Military  historians  are  not  in  accord  grees,  or  thereabout— followed  of  ne- 
as  to  the  date  when  the  idea  of  a  shell  cessity ;  inasmuch  as  the  large  angle 
was  reduced  to  practice.  That  shells  in  question  gave  the  venr  longest 
can  boast  of  considerable  antiquity  is  ranges ;  and  the  shortness  of  a  mortar 
certain ;  but  the  fact  has  a  necmiar  renders  it  necessary  to  secure  eveiy 
significance,  as  will  be  seen  by-and-  possible  advantage  for  a  piece  of  ord- 
bye,  that  sneUs,  on  their  first  disco-  nance ;  the  range  of  which  would  be 
very,  and  for  a  veiy  long  period  for  equal  angles  much  less  than  the 
afterwards,  were  exclusively  shot  out  range  of  a  lone  gun.  Though  it  will 
of  that  snort  variety  of  ordnance  be  seen  from  tnese  explanations  that 
called  the  mortar.  It  is  desirable  to  vertical  shell  fire  was  a  necessity, 
remember  this  fact,  for  many  reasons ;  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances 
and  the  more  particularly  that  much  which  accompanied  the  first  utilijsa- 
<^  the  feverish  excitement  wherewith  tion  of  shells ;  yet,  there  are  powerful 
rifled  ordnance  have  been  worked  at  reasons  for  retaining  the  practice. 
80  much  of  late  years,  was  determined  Generally  speaking  a  block  of  masonry 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  practice  of  is  weaker  from  above  downward,  than 
firing  shells  norizontally  from  long  in  the  directions  perpendicular  to  its 
guna  faces.    Again,  inasmuch,  as  it  is  in- 

The  term  "horizontal,"  used  in  the  tended  that  a  shell  mav  explode  after 
sense  of  an  artillerist^  having  thus  striking,  evidently  a  shell  vertically 
slipped  from  our  pen,  it  is  as  well  to  fired, — one  that  comes  plunging  down 
qualify  and  limit  it  at  once ;  lest  nus-  through  a  building,  resting  fin^y  be- 
takes should  hereafter  arise.  Strictly  fore  explosion  somewhere  within  the 
spiking,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  precincts  of  the  building, — ^would  be 
as  horizontal  firing.  A  projectile  may  more  likely  to  bring  its  explosive 
be  launched  into  the  air  horizontally  auality  to  bear  agamst  the  object 
indeed, — ^but,  owing  to  gravity  it  pur-  desired,  than  a  snell  horizontally 
sues  a  curvilinear  course.  Neverthe-  launched  at  the  building.  Gontem- 
less^  what  is  meant  bv  the  term  plate  the  latter,  and  we  shall  perceive 
horizontal  firing,  will  soon  be  apparent  that  except  it  explode  on  striking  the 
Let  the  reader  fancy  himself  standing  building,  or  at  any  rate  before  corn- 
opposite  a  house,  and  desirous  of  hit-  pleting  its  course  throuah  the  btdld^ 
ting  it  with  a  stona  He  may  either  mg.  the  explosion  will  have  been 
protect  the  stone  against  the  front  useless  as  far  as  the  building  is  con- 
weJl  of  the  house ;  or,  throwing  the  oemed. 

stone  aloft  at  a  suitable  angle,  he  Let  us  now  call  attention  to  a  posi- 

might  so  managethatthe  stone  should  tion  that  will  be  granted  as  self-ob- 

^m  down  upon  the  house.  Thus  may  viou&    Whilst  vertical   or    mortar 

it  obviously  be  with  artilleiy  practice ;  firing  is,  from  its  nature,  exclusively 

and  thus  will  be  perceived  the  dis-  restncted  to  employment  against  a 

tinction  intended  to  be  conveyed  l^  fixed  object, — a  fixed  object  too  of 

the  expressions  horwmtal  and  vertical  large  size, — direct  firing  is  exdusively 

firing.  that  which  the  artillerist  would  em- 

For  certain  reasons,  the  mortar  has  ploy  under  circumstances  the  reverse 

always  been  accepted  as  the  special  of  these.    Vertical  firing  should  be 

ordnance  for  accomplishing  vertical  most  efficacious  directed  from  a  ship 

fire.    It  is  easier  to  make  a  short  gun  upon  a  fortification :  but,  horizontu 

of  large  diameter,  than  a  small  one ;  firing  would  have  tne  advantage  di- 

easier  to  move  it  when  constructed;  rected  from  a  fortress  against  a  ship, 

moreover,  the  notion  continued  for  a  For  a  long  time  after  the  discovery 

long  time  to  linger  in  the  minds  of  of  shell  practice,  shells  were  exclu- 

artOleiymen,  that  the  flash  of  a  gun  sively  used  in  siege  operations;  and 

discharge  could  not  be  depended  upon  exclusively  projected  from  mortars, 

for  prodttcing  ignition  of  a  shell-fuse,  as  we  have  said.    At  length,  it  oo- 

It  was  thought  absolutely  necessaiy  curred  to  the  Prussians,  in  the  time 

to  set  fire  to  the  fuse  before  firing  of   Frederic  the  Great,   that  shc^ 

the  piece  :  a  condition  as  will  be  practice  might  be  turned  to  good  ao- 

seen  only  compatible  with  the  use  of  oount  in  the  slaughter  of  men,  aa 
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well  88  in  the  demolition  of  stone  warda    The  conflict  wfaioh  took  plaee 
walls.    But  the  mortar  being  an  in-  between  the  Gnilluame  Tell  (after- 
convenient  piece  of  ordnance  for  that  wards  the  Malta)  and  the  Foudroyant 
specific  use,  they  effected  a  compro-  74^  the  Ll<m  64,  and  the  Penelope 
miae  between  the  ordinary  mortar  frigate,   supplies  another  example, 
and  the  ordinary  long  gun :  that  com-  The  Foudroyant  ranged  up  alongside, 
promise  was  the  howitzer.  approaching  the  French  ship  sodoseljr 
Transfer  we  now  awhile  our  atten-  t£at  her  spare  andior  just  esoaped 
tion  exclusiyely  to  ships  of  war.    The  catching  in  the  mizen  n^jging  of  the 
wars  of  the  French  iSevoliilicm,  with  Guillaume  TelL  The  action  was  con- 
all  their  tremendous  sea-fights,  so  tinned  for  two  hours  and  twembr 
glorious  to  us  in  their  issues,  had  mialltaf^  when  the  Guillannw  Tea 
long  closed  b^ore  the  noti<Hi  came  struck.    On  tiUs  occasion  the  Fou- 
into  anybody's  head  of  turning  gun-  droyant  expended 
powder  to  more  deadly  account  in  1,900  321b.  ehol^ 
naval  warfare  than  to  employ  it  ftK*  1,240  24lb.    „ 
the  hurling  of  solid  iron  balls.    If  118  18lb.    „ 
we  except  a  little  manosuvriBg   to  200  121b.    „ 
get  the  weather-gauge  o£  an  enemy,  being  a  total  of  2,756  shot  fifed  at 
a  naval  battle,  as  conducted  in  the  short  distances,  Ixasides  these  fired 
style  of  How&  or  (^  Nelson,  or  any  from  the  batteries  of  the  lion  and 
oommander  oi  the  old  school,  was  a  Penelope  :  yet  the  Quillaume  Tell 
•somewhat  simple  affair.    To  pound  was  not  sunk,  nor  so  much  iiyured  as 
your  adversaiy  with  solid  balls  of  to  be  incapable  of  service  soon  after- 
4»st-iron  until  he  either  struck  or  sank,  wards  in  the  British  navy, 
varied  by  a  hand-to-himd  boarding  About  the  year  1822,  a  French  ge- 
'encounter  now  and  thw:— «uoh  was  nend,    Paixhans    by  name,    expe- 
the  formulaiy.    We  make  bold  to  rienoed  the  working  inside  him  of  a 
suppose  that  poor  Nelson's  pigtail  peculiar  sortof  benevolence.  A  lands- 
would  have  stood  on  end  if  any  (me  man  and  a  soldier,  he  had  lon^  famt- 
had  pn»oeed  that  he  should  have  liarised  himself  with  the  temble  ef- 
fired  shells  into  his  opponent    He  £cacy  of  shdl-firing  <m  shore.    His 
wcmld  have  scouted  the  proposal  as  great  heart  throbbed  with  emotion 
something  too  hoiribly  barbarous  f(»^  when  he  saw  to  what  greater  degree 
a  civilized  tar  to  entertain.     To  be  soldiens  were  favoured  by  the  sood 
jsure,  Nelson  could  not  have  fired  shells  gnius  of  gunpowder  than  saSots. 
into  his  enemv  had  he  wished;  which  Me  could  not  reconcile  it  with  the 
•brin^  the  &hle  of  fox  and  grapes  to  harmonies-of  wax,  thatmen  of  war  on 
memory.  That  naval  encounters  were  terra  frmm  should  continue  to  be 
sufficiently  sanguinary  in  i^eir  re-  blessed  in  )the  matter  of  ^eUs  to  a 
suits  the  reader  need  not  be  informed,  higher  defproe  than  men  of  war  at 
but  it  does  seem  a  curious  fact,  when  sea.    Nqr  did  it  seem  unreasonal^ 
we  come  to  -.reflect  i^pon  it,  that,  toas8nme(theG^eneralreflectedwithyi 
tiff oughout  all  the  naval  battles  of  himself)  that  shells,  properly  brou|^t 
the  french  war,  not  one  vessel —  to  bear  against  ships,  would  i»ov« 
French  or  English— was  sunk  by  far  more  deadly  than  on  land.  A  ship, 
sheer  force  of  iron  shot  into  her.   At  after  all,  is  a  more  combustible  mass 
Trafalgar,  theBeUeisle  is  said  to  have  than  a  stone-waU;  and  a  ship's  ma- 
been  assailed  for  at  least  an  hour  by  gazine  famishes  a  hopefol  ide^tobuikl 
three  French  ships ;  the  Aohille,  Ayle,  upon.  TheOeneralthoui^titastupia, 
and  Neptune.    The  conflict  was  al-  not  to  say  a  barbarian  act,  for  two 
most  in  the  style  of  a  general  mil^  belligerent  shins  to  be  pounding  at 
and  in  it  were  mingled  sixty  of  the  each  other  b^  we  hour  with  cold  iron, 
largest  shii)s  in  the  world,  engaged  when  one  single  live  shell,  nice^ 
from  one  till  four,  delivering  their  planted,  would  be  so  much  better 
broadsides  at  distances  so  short,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  condusions. 
at  marks  so  large  that  very  few  shots  Thence  arose  the  Paixhans  [^ystem, 
ought  to  have  been  nusised.     Yet  which  may  be  curtly  described  as  no- 
net a  single  ship  was  sunk  in  action :  thing  more  or  less  than  the  adopticm 
and,  though  horribly  battered,  onhr  of  vexy  large  ordnance  suitable  to 
one  went  down  in  the  gale  which  the  projection  of  shells  horizontally ; 
ensued  about  thirty-six  hours  after-  but,  on  account  of  their  vezy  dimen- 
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aonB)  and  oonseoaent  relative  weak-  mark  the  effiBCts  of  PaixhanB  firing, 
ne8&  unadapted.  lor  the  meet  part,  to  in  any  futare  naval  engagement  b&- 
the  launching  of  solid  shot  tween  rival  forces,  one  or  both  of 
All  naval  powers  adopted  the  which  is  supplied  with  this  kind  of 
Paixhans  ifystem ;  but  not  all  to  the  ordnance.  Cmeshell,  accurately  timed 
same  extent  In  tiie  French  navy,  as  and  nicely  planted,  might,  as  we  have 
well  as  in  our-own,  a  compromise  be-  already  announced,  £al  the  ]S8u& 
tween  shell-guns  and  tdiot-guns  was  Having  regard  to  the  recent  improve^ 
arrived  at  The  suj^eriorefficiency  of  ments  wrought  out  on  militiury  small- 
ahell-guns  against  timber  (ships)  ad-  arms,  a  recent  military  autnor  has 
mitted  of  no  doubt :  but  to  the  end  of  said,  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  bat- 
battering  stone-walls  solid-shotted  taUons  are  to  bemanoeuvi«d  in  times 
ffuns  were  oansidered  more  desirable,  to  come.  Still  harder,  x)erhap8,  is  it 
The  Americans  have  viewed  the  to  decide  how  war-ships  are  to  be 
Paizhans  syatom  with  more  favour-  manoauvied  witii  areatest  effect  in 
able  eve:  or ratilier they  have  contem-  times  to  coma  From  amidst  the 
plated  tne  ftmctions  of  war-ships  overmuch  of  speculation^  and  over- 
nnder  a  different  point  of  view  from  little  of  certainty,  wherewith  thismai- 
either  ourselvee  or  the  French.  The  ter  is  enclosed,  only  one  positive  oon- 
Americans  have  adopted  the  Paiz-  dusion  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at; 
bans  armament  extunsively  for  all  wMdi  is  this : — a  war-shipi  having 
their  newest-built,  laivesl^  and  heavi-  no  other  means  of  locomobon  than 
est  war-ships.  The  Merrmiao,  which  sails,  is  useless,  when  matched  on 
lay  in  Southamjrtan  waters  a  while  open  waters  against  a  warnsteamer, 
affo,  had  not  one  solid  shoton  board,  armed  with  guns,  even  thou^  tiiey 
Now,  the  season  wherefore  the  Paix-  be  of  far  inferior  power. 
haas,  or  inoendiary  i^tem  has  It  must  neoessuily  be  thatwarliln 
been  exclusively  adopted  in  American  resources  ec^ualizethemselveBamongst 
armaments,  but  onlv  in  part  by  our-  different  military  and  naval  powera, 
selves,  will  at  once  become  apparent  after  the  lapse  of  no  considerable 
when  the  views  c^  American  naval  time.  In  days  when  science  was  the 
men,  as  regards  the  formation  of  their  mystery  of  a  caste  or  a  priesthood, 
war-ship&  are  stated.  They  at  once  the  result  might  have  been  otherwise; 
eonoede  tne  insuifidency  of  their  sort  but  living  in  times  like  the  present, 
of  armament  for  the  purpose  of  at-  when  some  of  the  most  valued  re- 
tacking  stone-walls.  The  Americans  sources  of  warfare  are  contributed  by 
never  contemplate  that  their  war-  dvilians,  and  bonds  of  common  inte- 
ships  will  be  thus  employed  against  rest  unites  men  of  siniiar  lines  of 
any  first-dass  fortress.  If  ever  dr-  pursuit  no  secret  of  destruction  can 
cnmstances  were  to  arise  involving  remain  a  secret  for  any  considerable 
the  attack  of  fortresses  from  seaboardl  time.  Even  the  shrapnell  shell,  the 
our  friends  over  the  ocean  would  invention  of  a  milituy  man,  could 
adopt  special  means.  Their  warHships  not  long  be  kept  an  exdusive  secret 
are  special^  constructed  for  coping  of  our  own  service.  Before  the  con- 
with  oiher  war«shi^  fighting  them,  elusion  of  the  Peninsular  war  the 
and,  of  course,  whipping  tMm:  to  secret  had  oozed  out,  and  shrapnell 
which  end  the  fullest  scone  for  the  firing   had   been    brousht  to  hear 

ey  of  General  Paizhans'  devilments  against  us.  The  war-iocKet,  invented 

ibeenafforded.  And  here,  lest  some  by  Gongreve,  again,  soon  found  imi- 

hypercritical  critic  should  go  out  of  tatore,  and  is  now  employedl>ynear^ 

his  way  to  intimate  that  American  all  dvilised  military  nations.    The 

war*ves8els  are  not  armed  with /'aia;-  Austrians  employ  war-rockets  far 

hans  guns  at  all,  but  with  ordnance  more  extensively  than  oursdvss,  and 

of  very  peculiar  shape,  the  invention  are  at  this  time  anziously  alive  to 

ofGommodoreDahlgron,wemaycon-  effect  still  further  improvements  on 

eede  ^utt  much,  asserting,  neverthe-  their  rocket  system.  Even  now,  whilst 

less,  that  the  Dahlgren  gun  and  the  we  pen  these  lines,  an  English  im- 

Paizhans  gnn  are,  functionally  re-  prover  of  war-rockets  is  in  Vienna, 

garded,  one  and  the  same  In  external  treating  with  the  Austrian  govem- 

shspe  'they  vary,  indeed,  but  in  all  ment  for  the  adoption  of  his  rockets, 

other  points  they  are  alika  However  much  the  possession,  for 

It  will  be  something  terrible  to  a  time,  of  some  exclusive  means  of 
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destruction  might  eerre  the  imme-  comparable  to  anvils ;  the  whok 
diate  purposes  of  a  bucaneeriug  go-  entourage  of  a  man-at-arms  becom- 
yemment  to  whatever  deta-ee  uie  ixig  at  last  so  oppressive,  that,  as 
system  of  war  may  be  modified,  by  affirmed  truly  enough  by  James  L, 
tne  adoption  of  more  deadly  warlike  defensive  armour  was  two-fold  in 
resources,  the  assumption  does  not  its  uses.  It  protected  the  wearer 
appear  possible  that  any  lasting  pre-  of  it  from  damage,  and,  at  the 
ponderance  of  one  military  or  naval  same  time,  prevented  him  from  da- 
government  over  another  can  be  perr  maging  others.  Between  arms  and 
manently,  or  even  for  a  long  time  armour,  there  was  a  contest  for  supra- 
together,  maintained  on  such  easy  te-  macy  goingonforalongtime;  until 
nure.  Neither  does  it  seem  likely  armour,  becoming  so  unwieldy  at  hist 
that  the  general  issues  of  warfare  that  men  were  no  longer  able  tocarry 
will  be  more  sanguinary  than  hereto-  it, — was  discarded  altogether.  Of  late 
fore,  owing  to  improved  means  of  de-  years  the  idea  has  been  mooted,  as  is 
struction  already  introduced  or  con-  well  known^  of  making  vessels,  or 
templated.  The  sort  of  difference  re-  rather  certain  classes  of  vessels,  proof 
cognisable  between  old  stage-coach  against  cannon  balls,  by  a  coating  of 
accidents  and  railway  accidente^  may  heavy  mail.  Most  probably  the  de- 
be  accepted  as  a  fitting  illustration  (u  eree  of  imwieldiness  mcidentol  to  this 
what  we  mean.  It  is  assarted,  and  kind  of  defence  is  hardly  proportion- 
well  authenticated,  we  believe,  that  ate  to  the  amount  of  safety  to  be  se- 
the  per-centage  amount  of  railroad  cured  from  its  adoption, 
accioents  is  smaller  than  the  number  Ever  since  the  mcendiary  system 
of  accidents  incidental  to  stage-coach  of  warfare  b^gan  to  commend  itself 
travelling  in  times  gone  by.  Still,  for  adoption^  and  to  be  more  or  leas 
when  railroad  accidents  ao  occur,  adopted,  artillerists  have  striven  to 
they  compensate  for  their  lesser  fre-  remedy  some  of  the  defects  inherent 
quen^  by  a  certain  thortrnghness,  as  to  that  sort  of  practice.  Caeter%$  pa- 
Mr8.&echerStowewouldsay— acer-  ribitSy  shells  are  deficient  in  many 
tain  hideous  grandeur,  more  telling  respects  in  comparison  with  solid  shot, 
and  impressive  by  many  times  than  They  neither  range  so  far  nor  ao  truly, 
the  vulgar  break-neck  records  of  old  They  are  slower  to  manipulate,  and 
staffe-coaches.  Much  the  same  way  enormously  more  expensive  :  and,  ao 
will  it  be,  in  all  likelihood,  with  con-  long  as  ordinary  or  unriflea  cannon 
flicts,  esi)ecially  sea  conflicts,  in  times  are  used  for  their  projection,  the  ranse 
to  coma  It  may  suit  the  violent  and  hence  the  capacity  of  tneseshe!ls 
spirit  of  two  rancorous  individuals,  is  limited  by  the  spherical  capacity  of 
set  m-cMfM  in  a  duel,  to  desire  that  any  given  calibre.  Again  and  again 
sort  of  issue  which  befel  the  Kilkenny  has  the  trial  been  made  of  firing  with 
eats.  Spirits  which  rule  the  contests  effect  non-q)herical  shells  from  non- 
of  war-snips  battling  with  each  othq^  rifled  guns.  Unavailing  in  all  cases 
are  less  rancorous  against  their  ene-  has  been  the  triaL  so  that  artillerists 
mies,  more  considerate  of  themselves,  are  now  completely  in  accord  on  the 
Two  adverse  ships  thus  equally  point  that  oiuy  spherical  shells  can  be 
matched  would  be  apt  to  keep  mucn  nred  with  advantage  from  non-rifled 
clearer  of  each  other  than  heretofore ;  guns.  Owing  to  this  consideration  it 
when  tons  upon tonsofcoldiron  might  is  that  the  construction  of  rifled 
be  exchangea  at  pistol-shot,  without  ordnance  has  been  so  assiduously  la- 
totally  destroyixig  one  or  both  of  the  boured  at  within  the  last  few  years  : 
conflicting  vessels.  and  when  it  is  considered  that  riflea 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  some  of  ordnance,  besides  affording  greater 
the  plans  of  military  art  are  repro-  capacity  than  ordinary  guns  of  equal 
duced  from  time  to  tune  under  seem-  calibre  for  shell  power,  and,  more- 
ingly  different  circumstances,  though  over,  are  longer  ranged  and  more 
influenced  by  a  similar  motive  cause,  accurate, — ^little  marvel  will  there  be 
When  fire-arms  began  to  supplant  old  that  artillerists  have  devoted  so  much 
systems  of  projectiles  in  the  field,  the  solicitude  to  the  sulyect  of  rifled 
result  of  their  adoption  on  defensive  cannon  and  their  projectiles, 
armour  is  well  known.  Helmets  grew  The  construction  of  rifled  ordnance 
almost  heavier  than  cooking-pots,  is  attended  with  many  special  difll- 
breast-plates,  for  massiveness,  were  culties.    Even  where  ordinary  ox  un- 
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riflciloi^nance  are  concerned,  we  have  Several  varieties  of  rifled  cannon 
already  seen  that  none  of  the  materials  had  been  invented,  and  brought  more 
now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  or  less  into  operation,  before  the  now 
ordnance  are  strong  enough  to  with-  celebrated  weapon  of  Sir  William 
stand  the  explosion  of  fullcharges  of  Armstrong.  Amongst  them,  however, 
gunpowder ;  and  when  rifled  ordnance  the  muzzle-loading  rifled  ordnance  de- 
are  m  question,  the  explosive  force  to  vised  by  Lancaster  is  the  only  one  that 
be  withstood  is  necessarily  even  more  can  be  said  to  have  been  successful: 
considerable.  Difficulties  incidental  and  whatever  results  may  be  achievea 
to  tibe  loading  of  rifled  cannon  have  by  means  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  when 
next  to  be  passied  under  consideration,  employed  for  purposes  bentting  the 
A  rifled  projectile,  owing  to  its  vety  size  and  weight  or  its  projectile,  we 
principle,  must  necessarily  be  tightly  are  disposed  to  think  that  Lancaster's 
impactea  at  the  moment  of  dis-  principle  will  have  to  be  adopted  for 
charge.  Either  the  piece  of  ordnance  giving  the  fullest  eflectwhicn  rifl^ 
must  load  at  the  muzzle,  or  load  at  ordnance  are  capable  of  giving  to  the 
the  breech.  If  at  the  muzzle,  then  Paixhans  system  of  shell  practice, 
the  time  and  labour  necessary  to  For  many  years  the  Swedish  mili- 
set  down  the  tightly-fitting  projectile  tary  and  naval  services  have  been  in 
nave  to  be  reflected  on  ;*  if  breech-  pNOssession  of  a  moderately  successM 
loading,  then  some  efficient  principle  rifled  ordnance.  We  advert  to  tiie 
of  breech-loading  has  to  be  devised  principle  of  Count  Wahrendorff  His 
and  carried  out  To  Lancaster  the  rifled  pieces  of  ordnance  are  breech- 
merit  belongs  of  devising  and  bringing  loading,  and  fashioned  of  cast  iron, 
into  practice  the  system  of  oval  rifle-  The  largest  suns  hitherto  constructed 
boring.  This  system  is  more  adapted  to  embrace  this  principle  have  a  bore 
than  any  other  to  the  exigencies  of  of  about  six  inches,  and  therefore  may 
mnzzle-loadinff  rifled  ordnance :  and,  conventionally  be  denominated  32- 
is,  we  think,  oetter  calculatea  than  pounders,  though  inasmuch  as  like 
an^  other  to  give  effect  to  the  rifle  other  modem  rifled  guns  the  projec- 
pnnciple  in  connexion  with  great  tiles  they  are  destined  to  prqject  are 
suns.  Breech-loading  rifles  being  those  elongated,  not  spherical,  these  pro- 
for  which  the  chief  amount  of  popular  jectiles  each  mav  wdgh  greatlv  over 
attention  is  at  this  time  claimeo,  we  thirty-two  pounoa  Without  Ufustra- 
wiilhastentoparticuUrize  them:  and  tive  drawings  we  shall  not  attempt 
here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  it  must  anengineer's  description  of  the  breecn- 
be  oDserved,  that  whenever  a  success-  loading  contrivance  adopted  by*  Count 
fill  piece  of  breech-loading  rifled  ord-  Wahrendorff*;  inasmuch,  however,  aa 
nance  is  particularized,  the  bore  of  one  of  these  guns  fisurea  in  the  great 
aach  piece  of  ordnance  is  a  necessary  Metropolitan  Exhioition  of  all  Na- 
element  in  all  that  concerns  the  ap-  tionsin  1851.  description  to  many  read* 

fireciation  of  the  difficulties  overcome,  ers  of  this  will  perhaps  be  unnecessary, 

t  is  no  hard  matter  to  construct  a  The  Wahrendorff'  gun  has  four  rifled 

BUfioessfol  breech-loading  rifled  small  grooves,  and  the  projectile  it  fires  is  a 

arm ;  and  small  arms  pass  into  artil-  cast-iron  conoidal  one,  provided  with 

lery  by  almost  imperceptible  grada-  four  projecting  wings,  of  size  and 

tions.    Sir  William  Armstrong^  can-  depth  proper  to  correspond  with  the 

non,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  are,  not-  grooves.    JN^otwithstanding  that  the 

withstanding  their  proven  effect,  only  projectile  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the  gun 

■maU  members  of  the  cannon  txibe  ;  itself  of  the  same  metal,  the  projectile 

and  the  question  is,  whether  cannon  is  placed  naked  in  the  barreL    JNecea* 

materially  larger  than  he  has  already  sarily  the  strain  attendant  upon  the 

turned  out   can  be  manufactured ;  discharge  of  one  of  the  Wahrendorff 

(having  all  due  regard  to  contingencies  ordnance  is  very  great ;  and,  accord- 

mvolved)  of  wrought  iron,  the  mate-  ingly,  the  danger  of  bursting  is  also 

rial  which  Armstrong  emplo^f^s,  and,  great    The  fracture  of  a  burst  of  a 

to  wbich  he  is  seemmgly  limited.  Wahrendorff  gun  seldom  varies;  the 

*  Some  of  Mr.  Whltworth't  rifled  ordnance  occupied  no  less  than  half  an  howt 
loading,  and  the  projectiie,  before  it  could  be  rammed  home,  bad  to  be  well  oiled. 
BCr.  Whitwafth*8  cannon  all  bunt  preyionsly  to  the  tenth  round;  one  of  them 
indeed  at  th»  third  round. 
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chaae  of  the  piece  partiiu[  dean  off  The  leaden  coating  was  not  found  ca- 
away  from  the  breech.     When  the  pable  of  withstanding  the  ordinary 
Wahrendorff  snin  is  charged  and  fired  joltings  incidental  to  the  carriage  of 
with  a  round-belted  ball,  it  no  longer  gun  ammunition,  without  losing  their 
bursts  j  but  then  the  efficiency  of  uie  contour :  which  being  oompromisedf 
piece  IS  diminished  proportionately,  not  only  was  correspondence  between 
Gavalli,  of  the  Sardinian   military  the  bore  of  the  gun  and  the  prcjeo 
service,  has  devised  and  brought  par-  tile  destroyed,  but  there  was  no  foro- 
tially  into   operation,  a  species  of  ing  the  projectile  into  the  gun.  Here 
breech-loading  rifled  cannon^  based  there  was  a  fatal  objection.    More- 
to  some  extent  on  the  principles  of  over,  a  leaden  coating  is  objection- 
Count  WahrendorC      The  Cavalli  able  for  other  reascms.    Inasmuch  as 
gun,  however,  has  only  two  grooves,  the  specific  gravity  of  lead  is  so  far 
whereas  the  other  has  four;  but  greater  than  the  sjpedfic  gravity  of 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  it  consists  iron :  and,  inasmuch  as  a  rifled  pro> 
in  the   compound  structure  of  it.  jectile  issues  from  the  gun  and  cleaves 
Bronze  is  a  material  too  soft  for  its  way  through  the  air  imder  violent 
the  manufacture  of  efficient  rifled  rotatoiy  motion,  coincident  with  its 
ordnance ;  cast  iron  is  too  brittle ;  long  axis,  the  leaden  covering  is  apt 
and  as  for  wrought  iroiL  probably  it  to  spin  off  by  mere  force  of  centrim- 
18  a  material  seldom  to  oe  depended  gal  motion ;  if,  indeed,  it  should  have 
upon  for  the  manufacture  or  rifled  been  able  to  resist  the  mere  Motion 
ordnance  so  bulkv  as  those  of  Wah-  incidental  to  transmission  along  tibe 
rendorff  and  CavallL    Hence,  in  con-  chase  of  the  guiL  A  theoreti<»d  oqjec- 
stmcting  the  Sardinian  gun,  the  fol-  tion,  too,  there  was  of  this  kind  :    It 
lowing  scheme  is  had  recourse  to.  was  advanced,  that  when  lead  and 
Externally  viewed,  the  piece  would  iron  come  into  contact,  a  galvanic 
seem  to  be  wholly  constructed  of  cast  action  is  set  up.  and  the  iron  is  more 
iron,  but)  nevertheless,  the  extreme  or  less  rapidl;^  aestroyed.   We  do  not 
breech  extremity  of  its  bore  consists  attach  much  importimce  to  the  latter 
of  a  perforation  in  a  pvriform  mass  objection.     Firstly,  there  is  no  gal- 
of  bronze  or  gan-metaL    How  that  vanic  action  if  moisture  be  not  pre- 
nyriform  mass  of  gun-metal  is  im-  sent;  and  even  though  the  safeguard 
bedded  there, — ^whether  fashioned  in  of  moisture  were  not  to  be   oom- 
tiie  first  instance,  and  cast  iron  mol-  manded,  still  it  would  not  be  a  mat- 
ten  round  about  it ;  or  whether  an  ter  of  much  difficulty  to  interpose 
iron  casting  is  excavated  and  gun-  some  non-metallic  medium  between 
metal  pour^  in,  we  are  unable  to  aver :  the  iron  and  the  lead, 
there  it  is,  however;  and  its  pre-  Sir  William  Armstrong  commenced 
sence  is  assumed  to  confer  on  the  gun  Irr  coating  the  whole  cyhndrical  part 
the  necessary  degree  of  toughness  for  of  his  elongated  projectile  with  lead. 
withstanding  the  enormous  strain  to  It  did  not  answer :  he,  therefore,  at 
which  the  piece  is  subjected  at  the  this  time,  on^  surrounds  each  projec- 
instant  of  explosion.    The  expedient  tile  with  a  pair  of  leaden  rings ;  which 
is  only  partial  in  its  efficacy ;  if  reports  latter,  by  pnnsure  against  tiie  bore 
which  reach  us  concerning  the  Ca-  during  the   operation  of  discharge, 
valli  gun  be  true.     Less  prone  to  draw  out,  and,  constitute  veritable 
transverse  fracture  than  the  Wah-  tubes,  closely  lapping  the  cylindrical 
mndorff  ordnance,  it  is  reported  to  be  part  of  the  iron  shell.  When  we  have 
still  very   dangerous,  nevertheless;  stated  that  each  of  Armstrong's  shells 
and  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  has  a  length  equal  to  about  three  di* 
thoroughly  successful  breech-loadinff  ameters  of  the  corresponding  gan» 
rifled  cannon.    Certain  projectors  of  nearlv  every  particular  concerning 
rifled  ordnance  there  are,  who,  con-  the  sndl  itself  will  have  been  made 
sidering    the    difficulties   attendant  known— «hort  of  giving  the  internal 
upon  the  contact  of  naked  iron  pro-  construction  of  it — a  matter  concern- 
jectiles,   endeavoured  to   solve   the  ing  which  we  think  proper  to  nmin* 
difficulty  by  coating  the  latter  with  tarn  silence  on  this  oeoasi<m;  although 
lead.      As    r^;arcls  mnszle-loadinff  the  particulars  are  in  our  keeping, 
rifled  ordnance,   these   lead-covered  Turn  we  now  to  a  consideradon  of 
f^rejeot^espcesenteda  difficulty  which  the  gun  itseli    Lei  it  be  premised^ 
would  hardly  have  been  expected,  then,  that  though  Sir  William  Ann* 
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strong  contemplates  the  manufacture  against  the  breech  plug,  and  pressing 

oi  breech-loading  rifled  ordnance  of  anteriorly  against  a  ring  of  copper, 

far  more  considerable  dimensions  than  let  evenly  into  the  barrel,  and  which 

those  already  made,  according  to  his  plavs  a  veiy  important  part  indeed, 

qrstMn,  the  now  existing  Armstrong  ana  will  presently  be  expatiated  on 

guns  are  of  two  dimensions  onl;y.  The  as  its  ments  demand, 
bore  of  his  smaller  fl;un  has  a  diameter       Perhaps  the  best  wav  for^  us  to  mro- 

of  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  oeed,  in  giving  a  clearly  comprehen- 

corresponding    shell    weighs    about  sible  account  of  the  construction  of 

eighteen  pounds;  whilst  the  larger  an  Armstrong  gun,  is  to  go  ideally 

gun  has  a  diameter  ofthree  inches  and  through  the  process  of  loading  it; 

a  quarter,   its  corresponding  shell  when  the  various  parts  of  which  it  is 

w^hing  about  thirty-two  pounds.  composed  will  be   successively   de- 

'^e  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  scribed     First,  we  loosen  ana  par* 

Armstrong  gun  is  a  central  tube  of  tially  draw  back  the  breech  screw; 

steel,  idong  which  the  rifled  channels,  then,  laying  hold  of  two  bow  handles, 

forty  in  number,  and  veiy  shallow,  we  lift  up  and  remove  bodily  the 

are  cut  They  make  one  turn  in  twelve  solid  block  of  iron  which  fits  into 

feet,   and,  inasmuch  as  the   larger  the  elongated  quadrangular  aperture 

Armstrong  gun  has  only  a  length  of  on  the  upper  jMut  of  the  gun,  near 

ten  and  a-huf  feet,  it  follows  that  the  its  breacL     We  next,  tiirough  the 

whole  length  of  the  chase  does  not  orifice  disclosed,  introduce  the  proieo- 

oomprohend  one  complete  screw  turn,  tile,  or  lead-bended  elongated  shoti 

Resuming  now  the  material  of  the  point  foremost  We  adjust  it,  m  sUu^ 
gun  :  outside  the  steel  tube,  and  partly  by  the  hand,  but  we  force  it 
welded  to  it,  comes  a  band  or  fillet  of  nard  up  against  the  bearinjg  place  in 
iron,  roUod  spirally  from  one  end  of  the  banel  where  it  is  to  lie,  by  the 
the  steel  tube  to  the  other,  and  weld-  pressure  of  a  bar  thrust  through  the 
ed,  overlapping^.  Outside  this  fillet  or  perforated  breech  screw.  Next  goes 
band  of  iron,  is  another  precisely  si-  m  the  flannel  cartridge  ohaige  of 
ofilar  to  it  in  all  respects,  and  laid  on  powder ;  and  next  the  block  of  iron 
similarly,  with  the  exception  that  its  resting  against  tbe  copper  ring,  eon- 
spiral  takes  a  reverse  direction.  From  oeming  which  we  ominously  an« 
tnis  description  it  will  be  perceived  nounced  awhile  ago,  something  pecu- 
that  the  Armstrong  ordnance  present  liar  had  to  be  told.  The  iron  block 
a  great  similarity,  in  their  construe-  is  slightly  hollowed  on  its  anteri(^ 
tion,  to  ordinary  twist-barrel  fowling-  aspect,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
pieces.  The  breech  end  of  the  piece  very  small  powder  cartridge,  where- 
is  occluded  by  a  screw  plug  consider-  fore  it  will  be  apparent  that  two 
ably  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  gun  separate  cartridges  are  involved  in 
itjaelfy  and  the  icrew plug  is  perforcU^  the  charging  of  an  Armstrong  gun, 
tfi  the  dinction  of  %U  cuds.  We  lay  for  what  reason  will  be  seen  by-and- 
((reatstressupon  the  latter  peculiarity,  by.  It  should  here  be  mentioned, 
inasmuch  as  aeseription  of  it  was  omit-  that  the  iron  block  is  supplied  to 
ted  in  the  only  published  account  of  every  one  of  Armstrong's  suns  in  du- 
the  Armstrong  ordnance  which  has  plicate:  totheend,thatwnilstoneis 
hitherto  appeared  in  a  journal  ^  Any  m  the  limber  being  charged  with  ita 
one  who  has  perused  our  description  minute  cartridge,  the  other  is  in  the 
thus  far,  will,  perhaps,  have  aLneady  piece.  The  breechserew being  strongly 
concluded  that  Armstrong's  cannon  turned,  it  ia  pressed  hard  up  against 
ia  charged  either  through  the  orifice  the  iron  block ;  the  latter  against  the 
caused  by  removal  of  the  breech  oopper  ring  or  cyjinder  let  evenly  into 
plu^,  or  through  the  channel  which  the  oarrel,  circimiferenfcially  and  cen- 


we  have  alreacQr  described  as  passins    trally  aoainst  the  iannel  cartridge, 

axially  through  the  breech  plug  itsel£    lying  behind  the  shell. 

Not  sa    The  loading  of  the  piece  is       We  have  had  no  cognizance  hither- 


aooomplished  in  a  difierent  fashion,  to  of  a  touch-hole,  or  of  any  means 

On  the  upper  aspect  of  the  sun,  and  by  which  the  gun  can  be  fired.    The 

near  the  breech,  is  a  trap-door-like  touch-hole  is  situated  in  the  removable 

opening;   closed  when  the  gvQi  is  heavy  two-handled  block,  and  it  com- 

churged  and  ready  for  discharge,  with  municatee  with  the  small  gunpowder 

a  Bohd  block  of  iron  resting  posteriorly  charge,  by  &n  angular  beim.    Owing 

27* 
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to  the  necessitv  for  this  angular  bend  altogether  contemptible  by  compari- 

it  is  that  eacn  of  Armstrong's  can-  son  with  the  wrought-iron  shell  of  Lan- 

non  requires  two  cartrid^ea    In  all  caster,  which  stows  away  no  less  than 

ordinary  cannon  the  cartndge  is  per-  twelve  pounds  of  gunpowder — more 

forated  by  a  sharp  wire  plunged  down  than  twice  the  amount  contained  in  a 

into  it  through'  the  touch-hole,  which  thirteen-inch  bomb-shelL 

cannot  be^accomplished  in  the  Arm-  Great  misapprehension  has  arisen 

strong  gun,  because  the  channel  of  eonceming  the  demonstrated  effect  of 

commimication  is  no  longer  direct,  but  Armstrong's  shells  a^inst  the  iron- 

angtilar.  clad  sides  of  a  floating-battenr.     It 

However  complete  a  piece  of  me-  has  been  stated  that  tbev  perrorated 
chanism  may  be,  there  is  generally  these  plates  :  an  error.  When  the  ex- 
some  one  point  of  it  which,  to  use  a  periment  was  made  from  the  *'  May- 
military  phrase,  is  the  key  of  the  flower''  against  the  floating-battery, 
whole  position.  Now,  the  key  of  the  "  Trusty,"  although  the  distance  fired 
whole  position  taken  up  by  Arm-  over  was  only  four  hundred  yards, 
strong's  gun,  is  the  ring  or  cylinder  of  the  Armstrong  shells  did  not  effect 
copper.  Expanding  under  the  dis-  perforation  when  they  struck  the  cen- 
charge  of  gunpowder,  it  effectually  tre  of  a  plate.  When,  however,  an 
occludes,  corks  up,  so  to  speak,  eacn  angle  of  a  line  of  juncture  between 
crack  and  channel  through  which  the  any  two  plates  was'struck,  then  the 
imprisoned  fire-blast  mi^ht  force  its  shell  ripped  up  the  plates.  Such  being 
way.  It  only  now  remams  for  us  to  the  result  at  four  nundred  yards,  it 
inform  the  reader  that  the  larger  may  be  inferred  to  what  extent  Arm- 
Armstrong  gun  weighs  eighteen  hun-  strong's  shells  would  damage  a  float- 
dred  weight,  and  we  bid  farewell  to  ing-battery  at  the  extremity  of  a  four- 
the  subject  of  its  construction.  nme  range. 

The  next  consideration  is  as  to  the  The  question,  then,  is  whether  fpxDR 

powers  of  the  Armstrong  gun ;  and  in  on  the  Annstron^  principle  admit  of 

discussing  this  point,  we  must  clear  being  made  considerably  larger  than 

away  a  certain  vague  mysticism  with  at  present ;  if  not,  their  limited  shell- 

which  the  weapon  has  been  suiround-  throwing  capacity  will  prove  a  great 

ed.    The  weapon  makes  exceedingly  drawback  to  their  use  as  battering 

long  shots,  and  exceedingly  correct  ordnance. 

shooting  \  but  the  question  after  all  is  We  will  not  conclude  this  account 
— ^not  so  much  how  far  will  a  shot  go,  of  rifled  ordnance  without  mentioning 
as  what  it  can  be  made  to  do  when  it  a  few  facts  which  have  come  to  our 
has  arrived  at  the  point  aimed  at  knowledge  relative  to  the  rifled  can- 
The  public  are  in  the  habit  of  con-  non  now  under  adoption,  oiv  more 
sidermg  lon^  range  and  general  effi-  properly  speaking,  adopted  by  the 
ciency  identical  This,  perhaps,  re-  IVench.  They  are  nominal  four- 
presents  something  like  the  truth,  pounders,  two-grooved,  muzzle-load- 
when  the  killing  of  men  on  the  open  mg,  and  shooting  eacn  a  picket  ot 
field  by  solid  shot  is  only  in  question  ;  elongated  projectue,  furnished  with  a 
but  when  the  penetration  of  masses  pewter  band  supporting  two  wings 
has  to  be  effected — ^when  battering,  or  projections  of  the  same  metal,  by 
burning,  and  explosive  agencies  have  means  of  which  the  projectile  is  fitted 
to  be  commanded — then  it  is  another  to  the  gun.  Our  neighbours  are  said 
matter  quite.  The  battering  power  to  have  nven  breech-loading  rifled 
of  no  sort  of  ordnance  projectile  can  cannon  a  fair  tried,  and  thrown  them 
be  considerable  enough  to  affect  stone  aside  because  of  the  danger  attendant 
walls  at  long  ranges ;  whence  it  fol-  on  employing  them, 
lows  that  it  is  on  the  explosive  force  of  like  ourselves,  the  French  have 
these  missiles  that  the  artillerist  will  demonstrated  the  compatibility  of 
have  to  rely.  Now,  the  weak  point  of  rifled  ordnance  with  the  Shrapnel! 
Armstrong's  gun,  regarded  as  to  ite  shell  system,  concerning  which  there 
shell-throwing  function,  is  the  small  existed  doubts  at  one  time  :  and  thia 
capacity  of  its  shell  for  gunpowder  matter  suggests  to  us  ti^e  wnole  topic 
or  other  explosive  material  Viewed  of  shells  and  fuses,  one  far  too  im- 
under  this  aspect,  an  Armstrong  shell  portant  for  discussion  at  the  fag  end 
is  insignificant  by  comparison  with  of  an  article  on  rifled  ordnance, 
ordinary  navy  Palxhans  shells;  and 
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BT  THE  YEBT  RBY.  THOMAS  WOODWAED,  DKAN  OP  DOWN. 

Truly  there  is  nothing  new  under  three,  the  Eastern  doc&ine  of  a  good 
the  son.  We  took  up  with  consider-  and  evil  principle.  "  There  is  no  fact 
able  curiosity  the  inviting  pamphlet  connectea  with  remote  antiauity  which 
which  a  Cambridge  Master  has  re-  seems  more  certainly  established  than 
centlv  published,  upon  a  topic  of  that  the  Persian  reli^on  recopiised 
awfm  and  mysterious  interest ;  we  two  Beings  or  Principles,  which  in 
hoped  for  some  novel  speculations,  or  some  way  or  other  exercised  an  in- 
0ome  new  lights  of  Scripture  criticism,  fluenoe  on  this  world  and  its  inhabit- 
on  this  much-noised  question,  toKv  ant&  To  one  they  gave  the  name  <^ 
B^WnTov  ZfiTfifui  (Eus.  Hist  £c  V.  27).  Ormuzd,  and  invested  him  with  the 
and  we  find  ourselves  trans^rtea  attributes  of  light  and  beneficenceL 
across  three  thousand  years  amid  the  the  other  they  called  Ahreman,  ana 
invstic  visions  of  the  Babylonian  identified  him  with  the  notions  of 
Magi.  darkness  and  malignity.'' 

lx>  the  question,  Is  Satan  a  Fallen  We  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will 
Ancell  we  doubt  not  that,  littleu  excuse  us  for  not  involving;  them  in  the 
perhaps,  as  they  have  really  examinea  mazes  of  the  Manichaean  controversy, 
into  tne  subject,  most  of  our  readers  in  reply  to  this  Cantabrigian  Gnostic, 
would  return  an  unhesitating  aflirma-  He  has  but  propounded  an  exploded 
tiv&  TheCambridge  Master  IS  equally  heresy.  We  trust,  and  believe,  that 
undoubting  in  the  negative.  "The  the  theolo^cal  mind  of  this  country 
Devil  has  existed  from  eternity  as  an  is  still  sufticiently  orthodox  to  render 
evil  spirit"  (p.  25).  "  Does  not  even  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to  de- 
the  mysterious  sacrifice  of  Christ  be-  monstrate  the  Monarchy  of  God ;  that 
oome  more  intelligible  if  we  look  upon  there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  more  than 
Satan  as  an  independent  power,  an  One  Principle  of  Existence,  and 
evil  spirit  existent  from  eternity  1"  that  Supremely  Good.  They  who 
(p.  27).  "The  verv  idea  of  evil,  as  desire  to  see  this  high  argument  pur- 
meaning  sin  and  the  Devil"  (a  gross  sued  with  equal  eloquence  and  sub- 
fallacy  of  conMnaJtion  by  the  way),  tilty,  may  betake  themselves  to  the 
*'beinff  of  God's  creation,  has  to  my  glowing  pages  of  Si  Augustin.t  Ano- 
mind  the  impress  of  profanation  on  ther  writer  of  the  fourth  oentufy, 
it"  (p.  30).  NoWj  what  is  this  view  Titus,  Bishop  of  Bostra,  whose  very 
of  Satan  as  an  mdependent  power,  name  sounds  strange  to  modem  ears, 
existent  from  eternity  as  the  author  employed  his  pen  in  demonstratins 
of  all  evU,  but  a  simple  disinterment  against  the  Manichfleans,  the  unity  of 
from  the  grave  of  time  of  the  old  the  First  Cause,  that  all  things  were 
Oriental  Dualism,  which  was,  under  created  good,  and  that  all  evil  consists 
various  modifications,  and  with  sundry  in  departure  from  this  original  crea- 
developments,  incorporated  with  the  tion.  Another  profound  thinker  of 
heretioEd  systems  of  Gnosticism.  For  the  same  age,  Diavmus  of  Alexandria, 
Satan  read  Ahreman^  and  we  find  in  opposition  to  the  Manichsoans,  dis- 
ourselves  at  home.  Amongst  the  three*  cusses  this  very  point  of  Satan's  crea- 
sources,  to  which  the  learned  and  much  tion,  and  nicely  steers  round  the  rock 
lamented  Dr.  Edward  Burton  has  against  which  the  Cambridge  specu- 
traoed  the  rise  of  Gnosticism,  he  re-  later  has  made  shipwreck  of  nis  raith. 
gaids  as  undoubtedly  the  oldest  of  the  He  argues,  that  God  created  the  Devil, 

The  Bible  History  of  Satan  :  Ib  ho  a  FaUen  Angtlt  By  a  Cambridge  Master 
ofArU.    London:  1858. 

*  The  other  Myarces  were,  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  later 
PUtonisti. 

t  In  leveral  of  his  works ;  t.g.  Contra  Eplstolam  Manichei  qnam  vncant  Fun- 
damentnm  Libor,  cap.  33-4*2 ;  and  specially,  I)e  Natura  Boni  contra  Manicheos, 
I4ber,  pauim.  See  other  anthurities,  quoted  by  Dr.  Mill,  in  Notes  to  Sermons 
on  the  Temptation,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1844. 
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but  not  originally  eyil»  rather  an  suggests  that  all  finite  creatures  may 

easence  capaMe  of  receivmg  good  and  be  constituted  with  various  affections 

evil  {phciav  iiKTuti^  iptrrjc  Kcui  crrut^v  towards  particular  external  objects, 

KOKtag).    Canisii  Lect    Antiq.    Ed.  subject  to  the  government  of  the 

Basnage,  torn.  L  p.  214-216.  moral  principle  as  to  the  manner  in 

An  Anglican  divine,  who  had  drunk  which  these  affections  may  be  le^ti- 

deep  firom  these  Pfettristic  springs,  and  mately  gratified.    But  these  partica> 

who  should  be  familiar  to  eveiy  £ng-  lar  propensions,  from  their  very  na- 

lish  student  of  theology,  might  have  ture,  must  be  felt,  the  objects  of  ihma 

led  this  Cambridge  Master  to  sounder  being  present,  even  though  tiieir  gra- 

and  wiser  sentiments.    **  Whatsoever  tification,  in  particular  cases,  may  be 

is  evil  is  not  so  by  the  Creator^ $  actiofiy  wrong ;  and  m  the  poesibili^  of  such 

but  by  the  crecUuri^t  defecUati.    In  gratmcation,  oontraiy  to  the  aUow^ 

vain,  then,  did  the  heretics  of  old,  to  ance  of  the  moral  principle,  there 

remove  a  seeming  inconvenience,  re-  ma^  lie  a  temptation  to  swerve  from 

move  a  certain  truth :  and  while  they  rectitude^  to  which  all  finite  natoraa 

feared  to  make  their  own  Qod  evil  may  be  liable.    (AnaL  part  i,  o.  5.) 

they  made  him  partial,  or  but  half  The  celebrated  Herbert  ThomdUce 

the  Dei^.  and  so  a  companion,  at  aflSrms  that  '4t  is  not  possible  to 

least,  witli  an  evil  god.    ....  render  a  reason  of  the  coming  of 

Whereas  there  is  no  nature  originally  Christ,  not  menti(«ing  the  Ml  of 

sinful,  no  substance  in  itself  evil,  Adam ;  nor  of  that,  not  mentioning 

and  therefore  no  being  which  may  the  devil  and  his  angels ;  nor  of  tiut, 

not  come  from  the  same  foimtain  not  mentioning  the  creation  of  angels, 

of  goodness.    'I  form  the  light,  and  The  knowledge,  then,  twuidte  to  nve 

create  darkness:  I  make  peace,  and  aCArutumcontaineththeapostacyof 

create  evil:  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  the  evil  angels."  rWorks,  Oxford  Ed. 

things'  (Is.  xlv.  7);  saith  He  who  voL  iL,  p.  119.)    Interesting  and  im- 

lUso  said,  '  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  i^ortant  as  we  certainly  regard  the 

is  none  else :  there  is  no  Qod  be-  speculations  in  which  we  are  about 

side  me'  (Is.  xlv.  6).    Vain,  then,  is  to  engage  our  readerson  the  sulject  of 

that  conceit  which  framed  two  Cods  the  Devil  and  demoniacal  posseadonf 

one  good  the   other  evil,   refuted  we  are  very  far  from  impodng  our 

in   the   first  words  of  the  Creed,  opinions  on  Demonology  as  part  *'  of 

'  I  believe  in  one  €hxl.  Maker  of  the  Catholic  faith^  wmch,  except  a 

heaven  and  earth.'"     (Bp.  Pearson,  man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot  be 

EuDosition  of  the  CreeoL*   Art,  I.)  saved."    But,  assurealy,  on  no  un- 

The  attempt  to  explain /m>u»  a  being.  Questioned  article  of  the  Creed  have 
created  pure  and  holy,  can  have  failen,  theologians  do^^natized  more  posi- 
runs  up  at  once  into  that  insoluble  tively,  or  expatiated  with  more  exu- 
mystery,  the  mgin  of  evil.  Whoever  berance  of  apparent  certainly.  The 
has  toiled,  as  we,  unfortunately,  were  whole  story  of  the  fall  of  the  angels, 
compelled  to  do,  through  the  two  the  motives  which  actuated  them, 
weary  volumes  of  MiiUer's  "  Doctrine  their  thoughts  and  inmost  feelings, 
of  Sin,"  will  find,  to  his  cost,  how  all  is  laid  bare  to  our  view,  plain 
little  information  he  can  derive  from  and  familiar  as  household  words, 
the  bram-splitting  metaphysics  of  mo-  The  tone  of  satisfied  and  complete 
dem  Germany,  milton.  we  believe,  assurance  on  points  of  which  Scrip- 
conveyed  all  that  mortal  can  grasp  in  ture  reveals  nothing,  or  next  to  no- 
the  words :  thing,  and  of  which  no  mortal  pos- 

«'  I  made  Mm  jut  and  ri^t,  sesses  any  other  means  of  infonni^ 

SnffieieDi  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  (aU.**  tion.  Is  sometimes  almost  comical. 

Granted  the  existence  of  evil  and  if  the  awful  subject  did  not  frtywn 
the  presence  of  temptation  to  sin  away  any  approach  of  mirth.  We 
(which,  however,  \b  the  great  specu-  can  only  find  room  for  a  few  ipeti- 
lative  difficulty) ;  "  it  seems,  indeed,  mens  of  the  mode  in  which  the  sub- 
distinctly  conceivable  from  the  nature  ject  is  treated  by  various  classes  of 
of  particular  affections  or  propensions,  writers. 

how  it  comes  to  pass  that  creatures  It  is  the  common  opuii<m  of  nearly 

made  upright  fau."    Bishop  Butler  all  the  Fathers*  that  the  seminal 

*  See  Note  on  Cy^sn  (Treat,  zi.)  in  Lib.  of  Fothert,  vol.  lit  p.  ssr. 
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cauAe  of  the  Devil's  fall  was  pride,  dignily  for  themselyes,  but  relucting 

as  St  Chrvaoet  (in  (xeu.  Horn.  22),  at  the  humiliatioQ  of  Chxist's  incar- 

Theodoret  (contra  Grffic.  iiL  p.  769),  nation.    "  The  sin  of  the  Devil  is  ge- 

EosebiuB  (de  Pra&par.  Evan,  m  16j,  neiaJly  agreed  to  be  pride,  and  that 

St   Basil  (HouL  Quod  Deus,   etc,  from   good  authority   of  Scripture 

8),  St  Ambrose  (m  Ptobn  1 18, 3,  §  34),  (Ig.  xiv.  12).    When  the  incarnation 

St  Jerome  (in  EsaL  14, 12),  St  Gregoi^  waa  first  revealed,  we  reasonably  sup- 

(Moral  xxxiv.  23).   Some  of  the  phi-  po^e  that  the  good  angels  looked  upon 

loBophical  Fathers  speak  as  if  the  sin  this  infinite  condescension  of  Goa  as 

of  the  angels  with  the  daughters  of  an  act  of  the  greatest  glory.    But  the 

men  (Gen.  vi.  2.)  was  the  first  fall  other  angels  thought  such  condescen- 

which  took  place  among  them  ;  as  sion  unworthy  of  God;  being  blinded 

St  Justin  (ApoL  IL  5),  Athenagoras  with  pride,  it  was  not  agreea^e  to  that 

C^Bcat  24).  notion  of  God  which  they  had,  and, 

Tertullian  assigns  the  Devil's  fall  to  therefore^  they  argued  against  it,  as 

impcUience{iit  Patient  5) ;  St  Cyj)rian  St  Peter  against  Christ's  passion  (Mat 

ascribes  it  to  envy  (De  zelo  et  Livre,  xvi,  22)."    Works,  vol  viL  p.  446. 

3);   as  do  St  Irenseus,   fflaar.   iv.  So  also  Field,  "The  angels  in  the 

78);  St  Methodius  (ap.Epijpnan,HaQr.  height  of  their  prides  sought  to  be 

64,21),St  Gregory Ny8sen(0r.  Catech.,  like  unto  GU)d  in  omnipotency."    (Of 


Bt  Augustin  (in  Ep.,  Joann,  ill  12).        The  fall  of  this  hish  potentate, 

The  opinions  of  the  Schoolmen  are  like  lightning  out  of  neaven,  from 

thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Voetius,  purity,  and  truth,  and  love,  to  defile- 

(Disp.  Theol. ,  p.  9 1 9),  Scholastici  con-  ment,  falsehood,  and  hellish  mail  mi  ty, 

jungunt  invidiam  cum  superbi^  ut  is,  indeed,  a  beacon  in  whose  appalU 

causas  lapsus  Dsemonum,  et  in  duas  and  lurid  light  the  universe  may  n 

opiniones  hie  abeunt  this  monitory  lesson.  '*  Let  him  that 

Among  Christian  poets  let  us  select  thinketh    he    standeth,   take  heed 

Spenser.  And  on  this  mysterious  sub-  lest  he  fall"   The  archangel  become 

ject  Spenser  is  quite  as  dear,  if  not  the  archfiend,  is  verily  a  mystery  of 

so  copious,  aa  Milton :  n^steries.     Ko  imaginary  personifi- 

'*  But/>nKf#,  impatient  of  long  resting  peaM,  cation,  no  abstract  prinQk>le,  but  re* 

Did  pnflf  them  up  with  greedy  bold  ambition,  yealed  to  US  as  a  terrilHe  reality,  a 

'j^.^Zt^Ts^z:^^^^"  aj^r'inr f ™"^  ^^  ^  ^- 

AadeH  in  God'i  own  seat  without  comminion;     "H^^ces  the  inmost  recesses  of  OUT 

The  brightest  ange^  oTen  the  child  of  Ught  spints ;  once  pure  and  holy,  now  apos- 

Drew  millions  more  agatnist  their  God  to  tate  and  degraded  \  the  relentless  un- 

fight."— /f|N«»  on  Heavenly  Lace,  tiring  enemy,  accuser,  and  seducer  of 

Amongst  ourowndivines,  Hooker  is  mankind:  m  some  sense  the  god  of 

^uite  confident  that  **  the  fall  of  the  this  world^  and  ruling  by  a  subordl- 

aoffels  was  pride."— {K  P.  Book  iv.,  ch.  nate  machinery  of  innumerable  spir;- 

iv.y  tual   agencies;    of  malice   without 

iieslie  is  very  full  in  his  description  bound,  of  power  only  inferior  to  om- 

of  the  feelmgs  of  the  Devil  and  his  nipotence ;  unrelentmg  and  pitiles^ 

angels,  and  attributes  their  fall  to  as  for  himself  there  is  nojedemption,^ 

pr^e,  not,   indeed,  seeking   higher  nor  return  to  God 

*6t  Aoselra  hazards  a  very  curious  snggeBtion  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
Devil  and  his  aogda,  as  contrasted  with  mankind,  cannot  be  redeemed.  Man- 
kind, he  says,  though  consisting  of  many  individuals,  are  bound  together  by  that 
common  tie  of  nature  which  oonnects  aU  with  a  general  parent.  So  that  there 
was  room  for  the  introduction  into  th.e  family  oi  man  of  that  second  Adam,  as 
its  head  and  representative,  by  whom  atonement  has  been  made  for  the  rest. 
But  the  angels  have  x^o  such  common  bond  of  descent  and  nature  as  could  en- 
able one  individual  to  become  the  representative  of  the  race,  and  to  save,  by 
taking  on  him,  this  oonmKm  nature  (Our  Deus  Homo,  ii,  21).  Various 
other  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the  reason  why  no  iocus  j^cmiUntuB  is 
provided  in  the  Devil  and  the  demons.  Nothing  better  on  the  sul^ect  can  be 
nid  than  is  expressed  in  the  following  imssage:— **  Videntur  etiam  nonnuUi  ex 
nostris  aimis  trlbuere  Patribus  et  scholasticis  in  rationibus  assignandis  cur 
hominibut  lapsis  liuta  fuerit   gratia,  Diabolis  nqn,     Nos  autem   putamus 
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In  direct  antagonUm  to  tlie  Mani-  the  reprobate  aageb  ia  one  ^wctallj 
chiean  doctrine  of  an  eternal  principle  termea  Satui,  or  the  Devil ;  m  other 
of  evil,  to  the  view  (too  common  we  words,  the  accuser  or  adveraary ;  all 
fear  amongst  us)  that  Satan  is  onlv  this  no  one  will  doubt  to  be  expli- 
an  imaginarv  personification  of  eviL  citljr  revealed  iHio  truly  receives  th« 
and  to  the  Pantheistic  conception  of  divine  oracles,  and  the  faith  once  de- 
evil,  as  but  a  lower  and  imperfect  livered  to  the  saintat 
form  of  good— Scripture  is,  thoujdi  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  leadi* 
brief  in  its  scattered  hints,  yet  sum-  ing  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripturea 
dently  explicit  that  evil  is  not  eter-  respecting  this  dread  potentate,  ia 
nal,  but  subsequent  in  its  origin  to  neither  full  nor  cleur.  Our  readea 
good,  and  subordinate  in  power;  that  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  Satan  ia  a 
it  is  no  part  of  Qod's  original  creation,  Hebrew  word  (\lSttf)  ngnifyiiig  an 

and  that  it  is  derived  from  a  person  adversar^s  transferred  into  EnsKah 

created  pure,  but  now  fallen  and  i)er-  letters.    In  its  specific  sense,  with  the 

verted  mto  a  condition  of  enmity  article,  as  a  proper  name,  Satan  oocors 

a^pinstOod.    ''  From  this  one  central  only  in  the  following  passages :  1.  In 

will,  alienated  from  the  will  of  God,  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  JoK 

the  Scripture  derives  all  the  evil  in  several  times ;  S.  In  the  prophetical 

the  universe;  all  gathers  up  in  a  per-  Book  of  Zechariah  fchap.  iii.  1,  2); 

son,  in  the  Devil,  who  has  most  truly  when   to   the   Pronnet   there   was 

a  kin^m,  as  Uod  has,  a  kingdom  "showed  Joshua   the   hish   prieat, 

with  Its  subordinate  ministers,  the  standing  before  the  angel  of  the  LonL 

'devil  and  his  angebi.*  '**    Subject  to  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hanfl 

this  dread  sovereign  are  legions  of  to  resist  hiuL    And  the  Lord  said 

ministering  spirits,  thrones,  prind-  unto  Satan:  the  Lord  robuke  thee* 

palities,  and  powers;  but  one  rules  0 Satan."  3.  P^A/i/>«Jn Chronidea^ 

with  undoubted  supremacy.    He  is  xxi.l.  (Satan  provoked  David  to  nmn- 

called  by  our  Lord  the  "prince  of  this  her  Israel),  and  Pa  cix.  6  (let  Satan 

world :"  by  St  Paul,  the  "god  of  this  stand  at  his  right  hand),  though  moat 

world,    the  "prince  of  the  power  of  probably  in  both  these  passages  the 

theair,'*  the  "  spirit  that  now  worketh  Hebrew  word  Satan,  havin|^  no  artirie 

in  the  children  of  disobedience."    He  prefixed,  is  used  only  in  its  gemmc 

is  emphatically  and  personally  "the  sense  of  an  adversary,  and  not  as  a 

Tempter"  (Mat  iv.  3).    "Your  adver-  proper  name, 

saiy  the  Devil,  who  as  a  roaring  lion,  A  mysterious  passage  in  the  Apo- 

■  calypse  (chap.  ni.  QX^that  oldl 


walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may 

devour"  (i  Pet  v.  8).    That  the  elect  pent,  called  the  Devfl  and  Satan/ 

and  reprobate  angels  are  both  distri-  seems  through    its   dark   obscurity 

buted  into  orders  and  hierarchies,  de-  deariy  to  ioentiff  Satan  with  tlie 

aignated  in  Scripture  under  the  names  serpent,  the  subtle  tempterf  of  our 


of  nrincipalities,  thrones^  and  powers;    first  parents  (Gen.  iiL)    Again^  Isaiah 
ana  that  the  acknowledged  chief  of   (chap.  jdv.  IS,  15^  in  predicting  the 


nnlhun  hie  demonstratiam  et  cogentem  ratSoaem  poise  sdferi  pr«lir  Ubermm  Dti 
bene-piaeitwm  et  a  reliquis  rationibm  obttisendttm,  ne  fldelilnis  paleat  pro  doa. 
tarina  Seriptnramm,  et  advenariis  cof^eciiuas  nottrts  pro  wwdis  ratioalbas 
veoditemiif,  et  ne  viam  sterncre  Tldeamur  ml  mahgieum  mhtfaod  mtrHmm  4$ 
eon^ruo,  propter  qnod  homlnibaa  Uberatio  msgls  oMigerit  iiaam  damonitaa^ 
( Voetii  Dispat.  Theolog.  p.  930).  Oriffmt  however,  doet  not  taka  away  tnm  Sataa 
all  hope  of  latare  pardon ;  and  CUmtmt  (Stiom.  i.  17, p.  867),  osesUagaagevhlell 
seems  to  indicate  bdiel  that  Sstan  is  still  eapabJe  of  rqwaiaoca. 

*Dean  Trench  on  the  Mirades,  p  166. 

f  Mill's  Sermons,  at  tap.,  p.  M. 

thU^  6  apx«ioc.  in  evident  allaskm  to  the  LXX.  voilon  (<f  ic)  of  G«a«UL  K 
See  i  Cor.  xi.  8.  14. 

I  The  agency  of  Satan  in  the  fall  of  man  has  been  controverted  oa  the  plea  that 
had  soch  agency  been  In  operation  It  oaght  to  have  been  distinct^  mentioacd. 
But  the  absence  of  any  lach  mentioii  may  be  ezpUined  on  the  noand  thai  it  \m 
not  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writers  to  glre  Intematioa  raspecunf  the  rttHmtis 
of  the  Devil,  bat  rather  to  give  an  aoooont  of  hit  maalftetalkHi,  See  HeagMra* 
berg,  Ckrittoi,  vol.  L  p.  11. 
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down£Bkllof  the  King  of  Babylon,  em-  doubtless,  as  we  might  anticipate, 
ploys  an  imagery  supposed  to  be  bor-  when  we  pass  on  to  the  new  covenant^ 
rowed  analogically  from  the  case  of  a  clearer  revelation,  though  still  en- 
Satan.  "How  art  thou  fallen  from  wrapped  in  mysteiy,  opens  to  us  more 
heaven,  0  Lucifer,'^  Son  of  the  Mom-  of  the  nature,  peiBonality,  and  agency 
ing ! . . . .  For  thou  hast  said  in  thy  of  the  mat  evil  spirit  The  word 
h^irt,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  Devil  (cio^oXoc,  accuser,  or  adver- 
will  exalt  mv  throne  above  the  stars  sary),  which  the  Seventy  employ  to 
of  Grod,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  HigL'*  translate  Satan,  is  the  appellation 
The  language  of  these  verses  is  too  most  commonly  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
high  to  be  realized  bv  the  elevation  tament  They  are  both  proper  names 
ai^  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  of  the  same  being ;  both  applied  to 
kingdom,  and  is  considered  by  emi-  him  together :  "the  Devil  and  Satan*' 
nent  authorities  to  be  an  accommoda'  (Bev.  xiL  9 ;  xx.  8).  In  the  story  of 
tioH  to  a  lower  subject  of  what  was  the  temptation.  St  Matthew  (iv.  i\ 
primarily  fulfilled  on  a  grander  scal^  and  St.  Luke  uv.  2),  our  Lord  is  as- 
and  in  a  loftier  sphere.  The  case  of  sailed  by  the  Devil,  while  St  Mark 
the  Babylonian  monarch  is  spoken  of  states  that  he  was  tempted  of  So* 
as  resembling  and  representing  the  tan  (I  13) ;  and  Christ  repulses  the 
Btill  greater  exaltation,  and  still  d^per  Devil  with  the  exclamation,  "Grei 
failt  of  Satan.  And  once  more  Ese-  thee  hence,  Satan,"  (Matt  iv.  10). 
kiel  ^chap.  xxviii)  depicts  the  glory  The  word  Devil,  with  the  article  (6  Sia- 
and  the  abasement  of  the  Tyrianldng  poXog)  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
in  language  which  is  generally  sup-  thirtv-three  times  §  in  the  singular 
posed  to  wai  reference  to  the  exalta-  number,  denoting  individuality,  aj^- 
tion  and  fall  of  Satan.  "Thou  art  plied  to  Satan  as  nis prop^  name,  and 
the  anointed  cherub, ....  thou  wast  never  assigned  to  any  of  the  subordi- 
upon  the  holy  mountain  of  Qod, . . .  nate  powers  of  evil  It  would  have 
thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways  from  obviated  much  confusion  and  miscon- 
the  day  that  thou  wast  created,  till  ception  had  our  translators  appropri- 
iniquity  was  found  in  thee.  Thine  ated  the  term  Devil  as  the  rendering 
heiut  was  lifted  up  because  of  thy  •  of  ii&poXoc,  which  is  thus  uniformly 
beauty,  thou  hast  corrupted  thy  wis-  employed  in  the  New  Testament  as 
dom  by  reason  of  thy  orightness ;  I  the  title  of  the  one  great  prince  of  evil 
will  cast  thee  to  the  ground  (vv«  spirits.  But,  unfortunately,  they  have 
1^  15. 17.)  uised  the  word  Devil  as  the  rendering 
Sucn,  and  so  obscure,  are  the  only  t  of  Saiumf  and  Bai^toy,  thus  naturally 
mentions  of,  or  allusions  to  Satan,  introducing  much  difficulty  and  con-* 
which  we  remember  to  have  observed  fusion  into  the  conceptions  of  a  mere 
in  the  Old  Testament  The  fulness  English  reader,  who  would  never  sus- 
and  graphic  clearness  of  our  oonoep-  pect  that,  when  he  meets  the  terms 
tions  upon  the  subiect^  we  believe,  are  DeviU,  or,  a  Devil,  they  express  words 
often  unconsciously  derived  from  the  in  the  original  quite  different  from  the 
glittering  descriptions  of  Milton  ra-  word  translatea  the  Devil.]] 
uier  than  from  the  Book  of  God.  But,  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  overcalculate 

*  TV^n  LadHer  (or  Momiag  Star),  tupposed  in  this  passage  to  be  an  epHhet  of 
fiatan. 

t  We  g^ve  this  as  a  eommon  interpretation  of  this  passage,  firom  which  the  name 
Lnctfer  has  been  given  to  Satan,  hut  we  are  bound  to  express  oar  own  agreement 
with  Dr.  MaltUnd,  that  this  application  of  the  words  cannot  be  sustainea. 

t  Hengfltenberg.  indeed,  asserts  that  "only  bigotry  and  prejudice  can  reftise  to 
'  admit  tlut  under  the  Aaael  to  whom«  according  to  Lev.  xn.,  a  goat  was  sent  into 
the  wilderness,  Satan  is  to  be  understood." 

§  Foot  times  only  is  the  word  otherwise  employed ;  once  in  the  singnlar,  applied 
io  Judaa  Iscariot  (John  vi.  70>,  apd  thrice  in  the  plaral,not  denoting  persons,  hut 
expressing  a  ova/ify  (falie  accusers,)  I  Tim.  iii.  11;  2  Tim.  ill.  S ;  Tit.  ii.  3. 

II  The  Devil  is  never  called  Mfunf  or  dat^6vwv,  nor  are  the  subordinate  spirits  of 
evil  ever  called  dui^Xol,  The  words  dalfutv  and  Baifioviov  are  not  perfectly  equira* 
lent  iat/tmv  implying  more  personalitv  than  iautSptov.  The  term  Stdntnf  occurs 
£ve  times,  iaifiivtov  sixty  limes,  in  the  New  Testament — Vide  Trench  (0»  the 
Miraele»,  p.  165)  s  Olshausen,  Oom.  in  Matt.  xii.  28. 
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the  power  of  sophistiy  and  self-delu-  thoughts  fas  the  tempter  expressed  to 
sion  :  but  it  does  seem  ahnost  ineredi-  Him}  in  tne  faintest  decree  he  ironid 
ble  DOW  any  professing  believer  in  have  been  Christ  no  longer;  hence 
the  New  Testament  Scnptures  as  the  this  manner  of  exposition  appeaiB  to 
Word  of  God,  can  entertain  a  doubt  me  the  most  wicked  Neoteric  outrage 
of  the  objective  x>er8onality  of  the  that  can  be  committed  against  his  per- 
DeviL  And  yet,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  son."  (Versuch  iiber  den  Lucas,  p.  54.) 
by  vast  numbers  who  would  spurn  The  absolute  purity  of  Jesus  per- 
the  charge  of  Infidelity,  the  bmguage  mitted  in  no  wajr  the  derivaUfm/irom 
of  the  New  Testament  is  explained  ^mA?//*  of  an  evil  thought  Even  the 
to  mean  no  real  personality,  but  a  hypothesis  of  Meyer  that  the  history 
figurative  personification  of  ev^  either  of  the  temx)tation  records  a  drecan^ 
existing  within  ourselves,  or  in  the  is  equally  contradictory  to  the  sinless- 
seductions  of  the  world  around  us.  ness  of  Christ's  nature ;  for  his  spot- 
In  reply  to  the  Neologian  opinions  of  less  purity  would  have  been  sulliea  hf 
his  own  time,  so  commonly  reproduced  the  8p<mtane(m9  origination  of  evil 
amongst  ourselves,  Bishop  Warburton  thou^ts,  even  in  a  oream.  ^*As  the 
strikingly  remarks  that  two  cases —  first  Adam  was  tempted /romvt^Aow/, 
one  of  Satan's  own  immediate  agency,  so  in  like  manner  was  the  second,  only 
and  one  of  deuKmiacal  possession —  with  this  difference,  that  he  was  vie* 
are  recorded  in  such  a  wa^  as  utterlv  torious."  {Vide  Oishausen  on  Matt, 
to  demolish  the  explanations  which  iv.  i.) 

would  refer  them  to  popular  delusions  One  rnxxe  Scripture  testimony  (and 
or  subjective  individual  fancy.  "  To  it  is  of  itself  decisive)  to  the  objective 
cut  off  all  escape,"  says  this  ing^tious  iiersonality  of  the  DevU  is  all  that 
prelate,'^' here  are  two  cases  obtruded  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  allege  : 
on  the  most  incredulous  :  the  one  is  "Ye  are  of  your  father,  the  Devil,  and 
Satan's  temptation  of  the  Messiah ;  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do. 
the  other  is  his  *  possession  of  brute  He  was  a  murderer  from  tbe  besin- 
animals  (viz. :  the  herd  of  swine.  Matt,  ning,  and  abode  not  «  the  truth,  oe- 
viii.);  in  neith^  of  which  have  the  cause  there  is  notruthinhiuL  When 
powers  of  imagination  any  place.  In  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketfa  of  his 
the  fint.  the  divine  patient  was  above  own,  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of 
their  delusions ;  in  tne  other,  the  bru-  it"  (John  viii  44X  In  this  brief  but 
tal  was  as  much  below  them.'  (Divine  pregnant  stat^nent,  our  Lord  informs 
Legation,  Book  ix.  ch.  v.)  us  that  the  Devil  had  once  a  nature 
liangna^trutymav  mean  any  thing  of  which  truth  was  the  governing 
or  nothing  to  him  who  can  see  in  the  principle,  that  he  abode  noft  in  tiie 
statements  of  the  New  Testament  no  truth,  and  became  a  liar  and  a  mur« 
assertion  of  the  personal  agency  of  derer.  Hewasamupderer(t.«.,  aAomi- 
Satan.  Take,  as  one  example,  the  cide,  &vOpii*ir6Kropoc)  from  the  blu- 
stery of  our  Lord's  temptation.  Our  ning  (<4ir*  Apxric)  not  of  his  own  exi»- 
Saviour,  as  the  Neologians  pretend,  tence,  but  of  ttie  human  race,  for  he 
was  tempted  not  by  a  real  oojective  brought  death  upon  the  Jirit  nian^ 
personality,  but  by  evil  suggestions  Adam.  A  Trumdayer  he  was.  eays 
emanating  from  the  p7inciple  of  evil.  St  Augustin,  from  the  time  that  it 
If  so,  as  has  been  well  observed,  the  was  first  possible  for  mandaughter  to 
principle  of  evil  must  have  been  in-  be  committed ;  manslaughter  was  poB- 
herent  in  the  being  of  Him  in  whom  sible  since  the  time  tihat  man  was 
was  no  sin.  Our  Lord  himself  must  made.  So,  then,  he  was  a  murderer 
have  been  the  f^ent  of  evil  in  his  from  the  beginning.  And  what  made 
own  temptation.  Schleiermacher  on  him  a  murderer  1  He  stood  not  in 
this  point  well  remarks  (o  si  sic  the  truth.  (Horn.  xliL  in  loc), 
omnia) :— "  Had  Jesus  cherished  such       Of  the  mode  in  which  the  evil  spiritt 

^ 

♦  Bishop  Warburton  here  falls  into  the  error  of  confounding  Satan  with  thd 
iaijiovt^^  who  went  out  of  the  men  poasessed  into  the  swine. 

t  o*y  tfTTfiKiv,  strictly  (m  Greek  Kfaolftre  know)  has  not  a  past,  but  nvresent  mean- 
ing ;  but  it  is  here  not  a  mere  present,  bikt  a  present  dependent  on  andcommenoiiiff 
with  an  fmntied  past  fact ;  and  that  fiiet  here  1«  the  fail  of  the  Devil,  wliieh  was 

not  an  insmated  act,  bnt  in  which  state  of  apostacy  from  tilie  truth  he  iarwuetv  • 

HiB^Uaius.    (Alford,Gr.Tert.<ii^).  ^  *ru»a iw sorrv^v  ,— 
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operates  on  otir  minds,  fearfully  int^  well-disposed,  the  learned,  and  thd 

resting  as  is  the  question,  we  believe  thoughtiuL    Truly,  of  sJl  nis  aston- 

that  no  psychological  investigations  ishing  devices  tliis,  perhaps,  is  the 

can  discover  anythmeintelligjibie.  The  most  astoniBhing,  that  he  has  thus 

suggestion  of  thoughts  originated  by  induced  so  wide-spread  a  discredit  of 

an  extrinsic  spiritual  agency  is  cer-  his  own  tremendous  reality.  Amongst 

tcdnly  not  cantrcuiict&ry  to  the  prin*  the  vulgar  the  veiy  name  of  the  arch* 

ciples  of  our  mental  constitution,  how-  fiend  is  ever  ready  to  be  connected 

ever  at  fault  we  may  be  as  to  the  laws  with  mirth  and  levity,  with  low  and 

which  regulate  their  introduction.  Of  ludicrous  associations.     It  is  often 

this  dread  spirit  it  mav  be  truly  said»  mentioned  only  as  a  bugbear  to  ter- 

'*  Thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it  comcth  rify  the  young.    Amongst  the  intel- 

or  whither  it  goeth."    Like  the  in-  kctual  and  the  lettered  he  is  but  too 

working  of  Cfod's  good  Spirit,  the  commonly  regarded,  not  as  a  malign 

promptmsi  of  the  evil  one  are  so  in-  and  ever  achve  person,  bent  on  our 

termin^ed  with  our  own  mental  pro-  ruin,  but  as  an  ima^aiy  personifica- 

cesses  that  his  direct  a^gency  is,  for  the  tion  of  evlL    Nor  is  the  theological 

most  part  unperoeived.   To  both  these  world  itself  uninfluenced  by  this  fatal 

elasses  oi  our  mental  phenomena  we  obliviousness  of  Satan's  personality. 

may,  indeed,  extend  Hooker's  descrip-  While  the  corruption  of  human  nature 

tion :  ^  The  operations  of  the  Spirit  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  largely  dwelt  on, 

are,  as  we  know,  things  secret  and  tn-  the  lust  of  Xhefieth^  the  alluring  force 

discernible  even  to  the  very  eonl  where  of  the  world,  we  hear  comparatively 

they  are,  because  their  nature  is  of  little  warning  against  the  devices  oi 

another  and  a  higher  kind  than  that  him  who  goes  about  as  a  roaring 

th^  can  be  perceived  in  this  life"  lion,  seeldng  whom  he  may  devour — 

(KP.,  Book  in.,  ch.  6).  who  is  about  our  path,  and  about  our 

Thus  does  our  great  adversary  now  bed,  and  spies  out  all  our  ways.    How 

accommodate  his  method  of  attack  few  amongst  us  practically  realise  that 

to  that  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  alarming  certamty  upon  which  St 

which  commenced  with  the  mission  Paul  grounds  the  necessity  of  being 

of  the  Comforter  after  Christ's  ascen-  array^  in  a  celestial  panopoly :  '*Put 

sion,  and  counterwork  the  viewless  on  the  whole  armour  of  (jK)d,  that  ye 

operationsof  the  Holjr  Ghost  bvsubtle  mav  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles 

and  impalpable  i^encies.  Withdrawn  oftheDevii;forwewrestlenotagainst 

from  the  operation  of  the  senses,  he  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principa- 

penetrates,  like  some  finer  element^  lities,agaiiistpowers,againsttherulers 

the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  souL  of  the  darkness  of  uki»  world,  against 

He  manifests  himself  by  no  external  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  ^acea. 

exhibitions,  l^  orades,  or  magic,  or  Wherefore  take  unto  you  the  whole 

demoniacal  possession.    Where  ma-  armour  of  God"  (EpL  vi  11-13). 

teriai  idolatry  is  abolished,  he  as  sue-  There  is,  doubtless,  something  repug- 

oessfnllyseducesbycovetousnessfrom  nant  and  revolting  to  our  nature  in 

tile  worship  of  Jehovah.    He  is  as  the  naked  unvarnished  truth  that  the 

truly  served,  when  all  orders  of  society  Devil  and  his  angels  are  actually  and 

bow  before  the  golden  image,  as  when  constantly  in  personal  communication 

of  old  they  ''offered  their  sons  and  with  us,  and  tnat  our  most  secret,  most 

daughters  unto  devils."   He  no  longer  sacred  retirements  are  ever  open  to  their 

urges  his  temptations  with  a  felt  per-  intrusive  influences.    We  snrink  back 

wnality.  or  httmelf  assures  us  that  for  instinctively  from  such  mysterious  and 

our  disooedience  we  shall  not  surely  intimate  contact  with  evil  spirits.   It 

die ;  but  he  stimulates^  the  passions  is  an  alanmng,  disturbing  contempla- 

by  the  suggestion  oi  their  most  excit-  tion  on  which  we  willingly  shut  our 

ing  objects,  and  he  employs  the  doubt-  eyes.    Thus  men  go  on  to  doubt  and 

ing  mmd  to  persuade  itself  that  for  disbelieve  what  they  do  not  desire  to 

such  temporary  frailties  Qod  cannot  realize.  There  are  few,  indeed,  amongst 

bring  us  mto  eternal  judgment    So  us,  who,  if  suddenly  this  prince  of  the 

carefully,  indeed,  is  Satan's  direct  power  of  the  air  was  visioly  disclosed 

agency  now  concealed,  that  his  own  amid  his  countless  legious,  would  not 

t»0r«>fia^eaM<«nc^  is  too  generally  dis-  feel  the  same  astoujMled  surprise  as 

DeUeved.  not  only  by  the  sceptical  and  Ehsha's  servant  in  the  fieldof  Dothan, 

the  careless,  but  by  too  many  of  the  when  '^theLordopenedtiieeyesof  the 
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young  man,  and  lie  saw,  and  behold  man's  constitution,  was  misdirected 

the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  from  its  true  object,  the  one  laving 

chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha'^  €rod,  and  turned  towards  innumerable 

(2  Kings,  vi  17).    Thus  Satan's  most  forms  of  idol-worship.    Animal  sacri- 

tremendous  efficiency  is  produced  by  fice,  that  symbolical  acknowledgment 

the  very  circumstance  that  he  is  him-  of  the  guilt  of  sin  and  of  the  necessity 

self  unseen,  then  imobserved.  then  of  an  atonement,  was  depraved  into 

doubted,  then  disbelieved.    Tnus  of  the  bloody  ojQTeringof  sons  and  dangh- 

the  mass  even  of  professing  Chris-  ters  unto  devils.   The  great  verities  of 

tians  it  is  but  too  plamly  apparent  that  the  Divine  nature,  the  plurality  of 

the  "god  of  this  world  biath  blinded  persons  in  one  €k)d,  and  the  genera- 

their  minds,''  so  that  they  cannot  see  tion  of  the  Eternal  Son,  were  parodied 

the  destroyer  who  darkly  works  their  by  the  fictions  of  mythology.  And^  in 

ruin.                                                .  tne  Alness  of  time,  the  Meissiah  hmi' 

Amongst  the  epithets  which  have  self  was  personated  by  false  Christs. 

been  bestowed  upon  Satan,  none  con-  His  apostles  were  counterworked  by 

tains  deeper  truth,  or  conveys  a  clearer  ''false   aiXMstles.   deceitful  workers, 

description  of  his  operations,  than  that  transforming    themselves    into    the 

which  has  styled  him  as  Dei  Simius.  apostles  of  Christ;  and  no  marvel,  for 

In  the  conflict  whidb  he  has  carried  Satan,  himself,  is  transformed  into  an 

on  with  the  Supreme,  upon  the  theatre  angel  of  light"  (2  Cor.  zL  13,  14.) 

of  this  world,  the  most  successful  de-  And  the  self-denying  precepts  of  the 

vice  which  infernal  malice  could  sug-  gospel  were  parodied  bjr  ^  seducing 

gest,  for  the  seduction  and  ruin  of  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils,  speak- 

mankind,  has  been  a  perverted  imita-  ing  lies  in  hypocrisy — forbidding  to 

tionof  the  Divine  economy.  To  watch  marry  aad  commanding  to  abstain 

the  movements  of  his  Omnisdent  ad-  from  meats,  which  God  bath  created 

versarv,  to  commingle  some  admixture  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving"  (1 

of  evi^  and  thus  depraving,  to  copy  Tim.  iv.  1,  3.) 

them ;  and  so,  as  it  were,  to  turn  tne  But,  of  all  others,  the  most  striking 

weapons  of  the  Highest  against  Him-  example  of  this  satanic  imitation  of 

self,  may  be  rej;araed  as  the  master^  the  Divine  administration  is  presented 

stroke  of  satamc  guile.    Thus,  when  to  us  in  the  case  of  demjonvacal  pof- 

God  walked  with  our  first  parents  amid  fession,  to  which  remarkable  phase  of 

the  flowers  of  Paradise,  and  conde*  diabolic  agency  we  shall  devote  the 

scended  to  converse  as  a  man  talketh  remainder  of  our  space.    It  was  not 

with  his  friend,  the  tempter,  ere  long,  until  Grod  himself  became  incarnate, 

accosts  Eve  with  blandest  address,  and  the  Word  became  the  inhabitant 

and  eng^^es  her  unsuspecting  confl-  of  a  fleshly  body,  that  Satan  too 

denoe.    He  takes  up  the  very  words  ^ssayed,  ^rsonally,  to  unite  his  sub- 

of  God  himself—"  l^a,  hath  God  said  ject*  spirits  with  human  bodia.  The 

ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  was  at 

garden  1"    He  but  extends  the  per-  once  counterfeited  by  ac/tcr^Ztctncar- 

mission  already  given,  so  as  to  inciude  nationy  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  was 

that  fatal  fruit —  exhibited  the  phenomenon  of  aemo' 

«  Whoee  mortal  tMte  nicu:al  posiemon. 

Bnmgbt  death  into  tbUworld,aiid  all  oar  woe,  That  form  of  satanlc  agency  to 

With  loM  of  Eden.*'  which  the  name  of  demoniacal  pos- 

A^ain,  when  Moses  attested  his  session  has  been  appropriated,  was, 

Divine  commission  W  the  display  of  as  we  conceive,  pecuuarly,  if  not  alto-, 

superhuman  powers,  a&tajn  seto  on  the  gether  exdusivefy,  connected  with  our 

magicians  to  copy  and  counterwork  Saviour's  incarnation,  so  much  so  as 

his  miraculous  credentials  with  their  to  mark  that  as  ^  era  of  that  myste- 

enchantments.    Thus,  again,  the  pro*  rious  visitation.    It  is  most  probable 

phetic  inspiration  was  counterfeited  that  the  mystery  of  Christ's  incama- 

oy  lying  spirits  and  fallacious  oracles,  tion  was  imknown  in  ite  fulness  to 

The  religious  principle  inherent  in  Satan,  imtil  he  encountered  the  God- 


*  The  devU,  (6  dia/3^oc,)  the  supreme  power  of  evil,  is  never  mx>kea  of  as 
M^posBeuing  a  hmnan  sabject.    The  word  uBnally  employed  (atxty  times  in  the 
New  Tettsment)  is  ^a^uSyiot^,  a  term  never  applied  to  Satan  himself. 
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man.  as  his  tempter  in  the  wilderness,  tiie  curious  and  ambitions,  oracles  and 

and  oy  trial  experienced  the  resistless  wonders;  for  the  more  earnest  and 

might  which  was  enshrined  in  Christ's  spiritual,  mysteries  that  seemed  to 

human  body.     *' Fearing,  believing,  point  upwards  to  union  with  €k>d, 

trembling,  as  we  know  of  demons  in  while  they  fed  the  natural  pride  that 

gneral,  with  respect  to  all  the  Divine  most  effectually  separates  m>m  Him'* 

Bts  revealed,  it  is  probable,  as  some  (Mill,  ut  9up,  p.  59). 

of  the  ancients  have  thought,  that  Such  was  tne  dominion  exercised 

Satan  was  taken  by  surprise  by  that  by  Satan,  prior  to  the  coming  of  our 

great  mystery,  which,  if  fuUy  under-  Lord.    £Sut  all  this  mi^htv  influence 

stood,  would  have  made  his  present  was  obtained  by  solicitation  of  the 

enterprise  (the  temptation)  utterly  passions,  by  perversion  of  the  judg* 

hopeless"— (Mills'  Five  Sermons,  ut  ment,  by  successful  seduction  of  the 

$up.  p.  63).    It  was  not  until  alter  wilL  The  operations  of  the  adversary, 

his  varied  onsets  were  successively  however,  commingling  with  the  inte- 

repulsed,  bv  the  Man  in  whom  omni-  rior  thoughts,  and  incoiporating  with 

potenoe  tabernacled,  that  the  Grod-  the  inmost  essence  of  the  man,  were 

Dead  flashed    through  the  veil  of  still  carried  on  ab  extra.    The  human 

Christ's  flesL    He  perceived  that  subject  of  his  assaults  was  still  worked 

Qod  had  thus,  indeed,^'  created  a  new  upon  as  a  voluntary  a^ent :  his  in- 

thing  in  the  earth."    He  understood  dividuaJity  was  recognised  ;  but  de- 

that  the  Divinitv  was  united  to  that  moniacal  possession  was  an  attempt, 

fleshly  body,  ana,  by  his  own  defeat,  by  a  /orctble  incarnation,  physically 

he  learned  something  of  the  amazing  to  mute  a  demon  with  a  human  being, 

powers  communicated  to  human  na-  The  intellectual  faculties  and  moral 

ture  by  such  an  unioa     But^  why  powers  were  displaced,  and  the  whole 

might  not  the  secret  be  copieo,  now  internal  mechanism  was  occupied  by 

that  it  was  understood  1  why  might  au  intruded  tyrant    Thus  the  mem- 

not  Satan,  too,  unite  his  subject-  bers  of  the  man  became  virtually  the 

spirits  with  human  bodies,  and  thus  corporeal  organization  of  a  demon.  It 

communicate  to  man  new  powers,  was  no  longer  the  man  that  spoke  and 

new  faculties  of  evil  I    The  incama-  acted,  an  evil  spirit  eneigised  his  or- 

tion  was  thus  soon  counterfeited  by  a  gans ;  the  rational  and  moral  nature 

Satanic  mimicry;  and  c{emontacaZjM>«-  of  the  demoniac  was  in  a  state  of 

aeuion  was  the  opening  of  a  new  abeyance,  while  his  boihr  was  a^tated 

chapter  in  the  dealings  of  our  great  into  macmess  Iw  the  fell  spirit  that 

enemv  with  mankind.  possessed  it     "The  demoniac  does 

Before  the  birth   of  Christ  the  not,  like  the  wicked,"  says  Dean 

prince  of  this  world  had  displayed  Trench.  '^  stand  only  in  near  relation 

nis  iDBligmty  and  power  in  a  thousand  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan  as  a  whole, 

other  varieties  of  development    He  but  his  state  is  even  as  if  one  out  oi 

had    well-nigh  banished  from    the  thedarkhostsoftheabyBB---one,orit 

earth  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  and  ma^  be  more,  had  singled  him  out  for 

substituted  the  degrading  worship  of  their  immediate  prey ;  as  when  a  lion 

gods  many  and  lords  many.  Even  the  or  a  leopard,  not  hunting  merely  a 

principles  of  natural  morality  were  herd  of  nying  antelopes,  has  fastened 

almost  obUteratedfrom  the  conscience,  upon,  and  is  drinking  out  the  Hfe- 

*' Qod  giving  them  over  to  a  reprobate  blood  of  some  one"--H(On  the  Mir., 

mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  jx  157).    Such  a  physical  incorpora- 

oonvenient,  being  filled  with  all  un-  tion  of  an  evil  spirit  with  a  human 

righteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  subject,  was  plainly  different  from  all 

Govetousness.  maliciousness"  (Rom.  prior  satanic  operations,  and  was,  for 

L  29).    The  kingdoms  of  this  earth,  the  first  time,  essayed  after  the  Di- 

and  their  glory,  were,  subordinately,  vine  economy   had  developed  the 

subject  to  the  sway  of  Satan.  '*  There  mystery  of  the  incaraation. 

were  sacrifices,  rites,  and  priesthood.  We  shall  cite  the  opinions  of  some 

where  the  objects  of  attemptedpro-  eminent  authorities,  who  agree  with 

pitiation  were  demons  and  not  God ;  us  in  assigning  the  date  of  our  Ixnti's 

where  every  evil  passion,  and  every  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  as  pecu- 

corruption  of  manWind  had  its  place  liarly,  if  not  exclusively,  the  age  of 

among   the   deities   worshipped; —  demoniacal  possession,  although  none 

which  had  orgies  for  the  sensual ;  for  of  them  seem  to  us  to  suggest  a  satUt- 
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iSftciiory  explanatioD  of  this  Btiikixig  lutre  attended  an  admitted  pie-emi- 
ooincidenoe  in  time.  '^  We  do  not  nenoe  in  darkneafl  and  in  guilt :  for, 
zead,"  says  Mr.  Horn,  ^of  mchfre-  as  the  Dean  hinuielf  obeenres,  "Men 
queni  poBsessions  before  or  since  the  poosesaed  with  Devils  is  not  at  allan 
appearance  of  our  Redeemer  npon  eq[uiTalent  envrawion  for  eminentiy 
earth  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  wicked  men."  Axain — ^  The  phe- 
orderedhy  A  gpecial  Providenee  ^aaii  nomena  which  the  demoniacs  of 
they  should  have  been  permitted  to  Scripture  exhibit  entirely  justify  tills 
have  thenheea  moreeommon,  in  order  view  of  the  real  presence  of  another 
tiiat  He  who  came  to  destroy  the  will  upon  the  wul  of  the  snfierer — 
works  of  tite  Devil  might  the  merer  not  merely  influences  which  had,  by 
remarkably  and  visibly  triumph  over  little  and  little,  moulded  and  modi- 
him ;  and  that  the  machinations  and  fied  his  will,  aiid  brought  it  into  sub- 
devices  of  Satan  might  be  more  jection,  but  a  power  which  he,  even 
openly  defeated  at  a  time  when  their  at  the  very  moment  that  it  is  usinff^ 
power  was  at  its  highest,  both  in  the  him,  feels  to  be  the  oontiadict<»y  m 
souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  also  his  truest  being,  and  yet  has  forced 
that  plain  facts  ndfliit  be  a  sensible  itself  upon  him,  and  from  which  he 
confutation  of  the  Sadduoean  enror,  cannot  now  defend  himself,  but  is 
which  denied  the  existence  of  angels  compelled  to  speak  and  act  merely  a» 
or  spirits  (Acts  xxiiL  8).  and  pre-  the  organ  of  that  devilish  might 
vailed  among  the  principal  men,  both  which  xK)6se8Bes  him,  however  pre* 
for  rank  and  learning,  in  those  days"  sently  again  his  personal  conscious^ 
—introduction,  vcd  iii,  p.  474.)  ness  may  reassert  itself  lor  a  mo- 
Dean  Trench  also  perceives  some-  ment"  (p.  160).  Now,  acoepting  this 
thing  futgmeru  in  the  timeofOhrist's  as  a  most  admirable  description  of 
incamailion,  widch  rendered  it  ap^  the  true  condition  of  the  demoniac, 
eially  suited  for  the  phenomena  of  we  cannot  recognise  in  him  a  type  of 
demoniaeai  possession,  although  we  such  consummate  evil  as  might  seem 
oonfees  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  the  development  of  an  epoch  jieculiar 
connexion  which  he  indicates.  **  That  and  pre-;eiiiiient  in  moral  turpitude, 
whole  period  was  the  hour  and  power  We  see  in  him  the  vidam  ratner,  of 
of  darknesfr— of  a  darkness,  which  a  strange  infliction,  than  the  willini^ 
then,  immediatelv  before  the  dawn  of  slave  of  sin ;  and  his  agonising  sense 
a  new  day,  was  the  thickest  It  was  of  his  miseir,  his  yearning  after  de- 
exactly  the  eritis  for  such  soul-mala-  tivenmce,  which  made  him  a  proper 
dies  as  these,  in  which  the  spiritual  subject  of  Christ's  healing  power,  at 
and  bodily  snould  be  thus  strangely  the  same  time  demonstrated  howdif- 
interiinked  :  and  it  is  nothing  won-  ferent  he  was  from  an  embodiment 
dei^ that  tn^  should  haveabonnded  of  triumphant  and  unresisted  deprSr* 
at  thai  time,  for  the  predominance  of  vilfy.  Precaselv  similar  is  the  view 
oertain  spirhnal  maladies,  at  certain  taken  by  the  learned  Dean  Alford : 
epochs  of  the  worid's  history,  which  and  we  must  add,  with  unfeigned 
were  specially  fitted  for  their  genera-  respect,  that  he,  too,  has  fidled  to 
tion,  with  their  gradual  decline  and  point  out  any  apeciaUy  in  our  Sfr* 
dismpearance  in  others  less  congenial  viour'sage  to  account  for  the  |^e- 
to  them,  is  a  fact  itself  admitting  no  nomenon  of  demoniacal  possession, 
manner  of  question" — (Mir.,  p.  162.)  He  asgumee  that  evil  was  then  emi^ 
We  entirely  coincide  m  the  view  of  nently  potent,  and  appears  to  see, 
tins  aocemplisfaed  scholar,  that  there  with  Dean  Trench,  wnat  we  cannot 
toeu  a  cause  which  did  connect  de-  perceive — some  link  between  the  pre- 
moniacal  possession  peculiarly  with  valence  Kji  vice  and  the  iniocianUny 
tiie  time  of  Chrisf  s  incarnation,  but  demoniacal  possessi(ms  of  the  New 
the  Dean  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  Testament  '^  The  period  of  our  Lord's 
hit  upon  it  We  must,  with  all  respect^  being  on  earth  was,  certainly ,  more 
submit  that  it  is  a  gratuitous  asaump-  than  (my  other  in  the  history  of  the 
tion  that  the  world  was  pce-emi*  toor/^  underthe  dominion  of evU.  Tha 
nently  wicked  at  the  time  of  our  foundationsofman's  moral  being  were 
Lord's  advent  in  the  flesh.  Nor,  broken  up,  andthe'hourand  power  of 
even  if  this  were  established,  do  we  darkness  prevailing  Tirench  exoel- 
see  any  likelihood  that  an;^  such  re-  lently  remarks,  ^t  was  exactly 
suit  as  demoniacal  possession  would  the  crisis  for  suoh  soul-maiadifis  as 
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these.'"  But  is  the  unexampled  demoniac firom the poeaibility of bein^ 
wickedness  of  that  period  (of  wnich  healed.  Our  Lord  s  cures  were  ty|^i- 
we  have  no  proof  wnateyer)  any  ex-  cal  of  that  sanitarytprooess  which  the 
planation  of  the  appearance  of  a  mya-  Great  Physician  came  to  carry  on  upon 
terious  class,  (the  possessed,)  in  whom  the  soul,  and  to  which  faith  was  in- 
moral  evil  was  far  from  bein^  the  ex-  dispensaoly  required.  It  seems  that 
elusive,  or  even  predominatm^  eJe-  some  desree  ci  faith  was  neeessary 
ment  ?  For,  as  Dean  Alford  hunself  to  be  heiJed.  This  notion  of  our  Lord 
observes,  '^The  demoniac  stood  in  a  employing  his  miraculous  power  to 
totally  different  position  from  the  restore  malignant  and  presumptuous 
abandoned  wicked  man,  t&ho  morally  ainnera,  is  wholly  foreign  from  the 
is  given  over  to  the  DeviL  This  latter  entire  geniuB  of  his  work  and  dis* 
would  be  a  suluect  for  punishment ;  pensation. 

but  the  demoniac  for  deepest  compajsh  Bishop  Warborton,  too.  endeavoora 

■ion."    (See  Greek  Test  m  Matt.  viiL  ingeniously^  but  we  think  unsocoess- 

30-2X    We  have  no  reason  whatever  fuDy,  to  pomt  out  the  reason  why  the 

to  suppose  that  the  demoniac  waa  time  of  our  Saviour's  incarnation  waa 

pre-emment  in  guilt  above  his  fellows,  marked  by  Uiis  extraordinaiy  pheno- 

or  that  his  possession  was  the  develop-  menon  of  demoniacalpoesession.  "  The 

ment  or  the  punishment  of  extraor-  rise  of  Christ's  kingdom,  «nd  the  fall 

dinaiy  wickedness.     '*  Bather,"   a9  of  Satan's,  beins  wus  carried  on  to- 

Dean  Trench  remarks,    "we  must  gether,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 

judge  the  demoniac  one  of  the  un-  m  the  Gospel  we  should  mid  no  marks 

happiest,  but  not  of  necessity  one  of  of  the  rage  of  Satan's  expiriang  ty^ 

the  most  guilty  of  our  kind."    On  rcmny^  amidst  all  the  salutaiy  blesa- 

the  contrary,  we  perceive  in  him  ator-  ings  of  the  rising  empire  of  Christ 

turing  sense  of  his  misery,  a  yearning  But  we  find  them  in  abundance.  We 

after  deliverance,  a  struggling  acainst  find  this  enemy  of  our  salvation,  mad 

the  tyrant  spirit  which  entnrallea  him.  with  despair.  invokiBgallthepowersof 

These  are  characteristics  far  different  darkness  to  blast  that  peace  and  good 

from  that  deliberate  consent  to  eviL  wiUtowardBman,proclaimedbyaiigeli 

that  acquiescence  in  the  slavery  or  on  the  birth-night  of  the  Son  of  God, 

Satan,  which  are  the  marks  and  tokens  For,  when  he  understood,  by  hia  baf- 

of  a  ruined  souL    The  finantic  agony  fled  attempts  on  his  Lord  and  Master, 

which  lashed  them   into  madness,  that  the  sotUe  of  man  had  e:capM 

their  phiensied  efforts  to  loose  them-  his  usurped  dominion,  he  turned  hia 

aelves  from  the  grasp  of  the  demon,  cruelty  on  their  bodiei,  in  the  mowt 

these  were  no  evidence  of  malicious  humiliating  circumstances  of  pain  and 

wickedness.     This  fearful  struggle  oppression,  permitted,  no  doub^  to 

against  the  evil  q)irit  was  exactly  take  a  wider  range  at  this  decuive 

wnat  made  them  proper  ol^iects  of  hia  instant  than  at  any  other  time,  either 

merpy,  who  never  bostowcd  his  grace  before  or  since,  to  ilhiminate  the 

upon  the  obstinate  and  wilful  sinner,  siories  of  his  Cimqueror." — ^Div.  h^ 

Insomeinstancesof  possesion wehave  Sook  ix.  ch.  v. 

fair  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sub-  We  cannot  admit  this  aasnmptioa 

Si  was  not  a  pre-eminently  wicked,  of  the  learned  Bishop,  that  demoniacal 

t  a  virtuous  character.    In  the  case  possession  was  a  bodily  inflietion  only, 

of  the  lunatic  child,  healed  immedi-  mvolvingno^Ain^  of  moral  criminality; 

ately  after  the  Transfiguration,  there  It  afifected  mtna  and  90tdf  as  well  aa 

Is  not  a  hint  to  suggest  the  idea  that  body.     Olshausen  has  so  well  ex- 

this  much-loved  youth  was  prema-  pressed  the  truth  (tf  the  case^  that  we 

turely  vicious.  The  same  may  besaidof  must  quote  a  few  words  from  his 

the  Syro-Phcanician  woman's  daugh-  Commentaiy  on  St  Matthew :— ^  All 

tet.    There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  descriptions  of  demoniacs  present  a 

in  the  Scripture  narrative  for  imagin-  s^ange  cor^futkn  ci  the  pschydcal,  iA 

ing  that  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  moral  and  physical  prooesa    It  ap- 

sercn  devils  were  cast,  was  an  im-  pears  as  though  the  state  of  demo 

moral  woman,  notwithstanding  the  niacs  always  involved  a  (Mrtoenflfeir'w 

liberties  which  have  been  taken  with  of  moral  turpitude.    .    .    Hence  the 

her  name.    It  may,  indeed,  be  gravely  very  usual  view  according  to  which 

questioned  whether  great  moral  pra-  the  demoniacs  are  declared  to  hav« 

vity  would  not  have  exduded  the  been  nek  persons^  has  one  true  side  ; 
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but  it  is  a  one-sided  view,  whereas,  for  its  cure  the  mighty  power  ofOod,* 
the  description  of  Holy  Writ  grasps  and  which  Christ^s  own  disciples 
the  phenomenon  of  disease  at  its  sometimes  ''could  not"  remove.  (See 
moral  root."  S.  Luke,  ix.  40).  And  first  in  the' 
In  opposition  to  the  view  which  we  passase  of  the  Antiquities  cited  bf 
have  suggested  <^  demoniacal  posses-  Whitoy,  after  describing  Solomon  a 
sion  as  peculiar  to  and  commencing  exorcising  arts  (which  arts  he  connects* 
with  the  period  of  Christ's  incamar-  with  that  monarch's  skill  in  the  me- 
tion,  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  pheno-  didntd  use  of  herbs  and  plants),' 
menon  was  previously  well  known  JosejAus  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
both  in  Judea  as  also  in  heathen  contmuance  of  the  pow^  in  his  own 
countries.  It  is  true  that  the  New  times.  ''I  have  seen  a  certain  man  of 
Testament  writers  do  not  sajjr  that  it  mv  own  coimtry,  whose  name  was 
was  a  new  work  of  the  Devil,  or  re-  £ieazer,  releasing  persons  that  vrete 
cord,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions,  demoniacal  The  manner  of  the  cure 
any  such  astonishment  as  we  may  was  this :  he  put  a  ring  that  had  a 
suppose  such  a  strange  visitation  was  root  of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned 
like!  V  to  produca  But  how  little  can  by  Solomon  to  the  nostrils  of  the  de-' 
we  legitimately  infer  from  such  si-  moniac ;  after  which  he  drew  out  the 
lence,  when  we  remember  that  St  demon  through  kU  nostriU;  and 
John  makes  no  idlusion  whatever  to  when  the  man  fell  down  imniediately 
the  case  of  demoniacal  possession,  he  abjured  him  to  return  into  him  no 
The  authority  of  Josephus  may  be  more,  making  still  mention  of  the 
cited  as  antajgonistic  to  our  theory,  name  of  Solomon,  and  redting  the  in- 
who  informs  us  that  ^  Qod  taught  cantations  which  be  had  composed*^ 
Solomon  that  skill  which  expels  de-  WiU  any  candid  judge  maintain  that 
mons,  a  science  useful  and  sanative  to  the  cure  performed  by  these  extra- 
man  3"  and  likewise  "  that  the  same  ordinary  performances  of  Eleazer  was 
method  of  cure  (Ocpairiia)  was  in  great  the  same  as  that  miraculous  casting 
force  unto  this  day."  (Ant  lib.  viii)  out  of  devils,  of  which  we  read  as  the 
Upon  Josephus,  indeed,  the  learned  principal  credential  of  their  divine 
Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  Preface  to  the  mission  intrusted  by  Christ  to  his 
Epistles,  relies  to  prove  the  affirma-  apostles  % 
tion  that  demoniacal  possession  was       Still  moreextraordinary  is  the  other 

Prevalent  in  Jndea  b^ore  the  time  of  passage  of  Josephus  referred  to  by 

Ihrist : — '*  The  falsehood  of  the  sug-  Whitby  in  proof^of  his  assertion,  that 

gestion,  that  men  possessed  with  evil  demomacal  possession,  of  the  same 

spirits  were  not  Known  among  the  kind  as  that  of  the  New  Testament, 

Jews  in  former  ages,  appears  from  the  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  before  Christ 

plidn  tes^monies  of  Josephus,  who  We  cannot  copy  his  words  in  exfewo; 

said  that  Cod  taught  Solomon  'this  for  several  of  the  ingredients  in  the 

wisdom  for  the  benefit  of  men ;'  and  recipe  for  expelling  demons  would 

that  he  left  behind  him  those  ways  of  too  rudely  shock  the  eyes  and  ears  of 

exorcising  demons,  which  so  eflfectually  the  polite  : — 
expelled  them  that  they  never  entered         ^     ,         „        .,, 

into  them  more ;  and  from  that  time  ,^**  la  that  vaUey  wluch  encompasies 


fuL    ( Ant  Lib,  vm.  ch.  2).    He^sp  colour  in  like  to  that  of  flame,  and  towards 

talksof  a  strange  A^ro or  snrui>,vthich  the  evening  it  «endB  out  a  certain  ray 

beinff  artificially  pulled  up  presently  like  lightning ;  nor  will  it  yield  itself  to 

expds  devils — rA  Koko^fuva  dtuftSvta  be  taken  quietly,  until  ...  be  pomred 

rax^wc  •fleXawwt— (De  BeL  Jud.  L  vii,  on  it ;  nay,  even  then  it  U  certain  death 

ch.  6).    We  shall  quote  a  few  sen-  to  those  who  touch  it,  unless  any  one 

tences  from  the  context  of  the  pas-  i«ke  and  ban?  the  root  itoelf  down  from 

sagesof  Josephus  adduced  by  Whitby.  ^",^*°^  *^?,  ■?  «»^y  *.*  *^g:-  • ,;  .• 

ffieaders^Uju^^^  S^Urab^ra^u°StXn^^^lS 

actuations  of  evil  spirits  which  he  ^atb,  that  if  it  be  onlv  brought  to  the 

speaks  of  as  healed  by  remedies  so  Bick  persons,  it  quickly  drives  away 

preposterous  were  m  truth  the  same  those  called  demons,  which  are  no  other 

as  that  terrible  possession  recorded  in  than  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  that  enter 

the  New  Testament,  which  required  into  men  that  are  alive  and  kill  them. 
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uileM  they  nn  obtain  some  help  against  eTil  spirit  troubled  Saul,  and  affected 

them."  (De  Bel.  jtid.  lib.  vli.,  ch.  6).  him  with  a  moody  melancholy,  this 

We  shaU  waste  no  words  in  proving  action  upon  his  mind  was  plainly  of 

that  the  demoniacal  possessions  of  jnother  species,  distinct  from  the  tn- 

which  Josephus  speaks  as  common  hoMatton  of  a  demon.     The  MOth- 

irom  the  time  of  Solomon  down  to  his  "«  strams  of  David  s  harp  produced 

own  age,  aod  describes  as  effectually  a  nappy  effect  upon  his  spints,  and 

ouiedby  such  potable  remedies,  must  t^us  removed   the   mental   malady 

have  been  something  very  different  which  had  'teen  produced  by  an  evil 

from  the  demoniacal  possessions  re-  demon.     **  Exemplo   est   Saul,   qm 

corded  in  the  Gospels.  c^wn  a  dsemone  torquereretur,  suavi- 

The  Jews,  indeed,  as  well  as  many  ^^  Davidicse  citharae  delinitus  nu- 

other  oriental  nations  (the  Hindus  of  tius  ferebat;  nimirum  ut  melancho- 

the  present  day  amongst  the  numbexO  hco  occunatus  morbo '— (Vales.  Sac. 

were  wont  to  ascribe  to  the  agency  of  Phjlos,  ch.  28). 
evU  spirits  various  .forms  of  mental       Equally  distinct  from  the  demoni- 

malady,  and  likewise  ^uch  bodily  dis-  acal^possession  of  the  Gospel  narrative 

eases  as  nervousness,  epilepsy,  melan-  "^^  *"®  case  of  voluntary  co-opera- 

choly,  and  hysteria,  vhich  seemed  to  ^^  Vith  a  "familiar  spirit,"  where 

belong  to  the  spiritual  a9  muoh  as  to  t^e  human  subject,  aa  in  the  case  of 

the  corporeal  constitution.    And  it  is  P®  yfi}^h  of  Endor,  so  far  from  be- 

;iot  denied  by  us  that  the  opinion  i»g  violently  seized  and  mvoluntanly 

had  a  foundation  in  truth,  for  in  some  .entered,  sought  the  assistance  of  a 

sortSatan,  directhror  through  bis  sub-  demon  m  the  performance  of  magic 

ordinate  mimsters,  is,  doubtless,  the  operations.  And  so  also  of  the    lying 

author  or  instrument  of  evil  in  ajl  its  spmts      which   actuated  the   false 

varieties.  Thepharmaceutic  procespes,  H^P^^^^^,  with  a  pseudo-inspiration, 

then,  by  which  these  disorders,  thus  Their  delusive  influence  was  as  speci- 

produced  by  an  evil  spirit,  were  alle-  Really  different  from  the  inhabitation 

viated  or  removed,  became  naturally  o^.  a  demon  as  the  motions^  the 

associated  with  the  idea  of  exorcim.  thurd  person  of  the  Eternal  Tnnity, 

The  exorcist  was  half  physician,  half  working  in  and  speaking  by  the  mouth 

magician,  who  mingled  incantations  of  holy  men,  were  m  kmd  distmct 

witn  such  natural  remedies  of  roots  fro™  *ne  incarnation  of  the  Logos. 
aa;id  herbs  as  are  indicatedby  Josephus.     ^  The  same  is  to  be  said  respecting 

Of  this  type  were  the  wandering  ex-  tlL^Mov^ta^im  (i.?.,  possession  by  a 

prcists  mentioned,  Acts.  xix.  13.  god)  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  sooth- 

<4Tk^wo»A.  v:n^/./mAn"«.i7.  Th.  Saying  and  oracular  phenon»ena  of 

BliiomflSr^r'T:'^^^^^  i  Vhen  natdona     They  were 

traTeUing  quacks,  or  mountebanks,  or  homogen^ns^th  inspu^tion.    They 

conjurers,  who  pretended  to  cure  violent  V^re  not  Jike  demoniacal  possession, 

ditioTders  beyond  the  reach  of  the  phy-  counterfeits  t)f  the  incarnation.   We 

■ician*8  skill,  and  even  to  cast  out  devils ;  perceive  in  them  no  similarity  what- 

ftnd  all  this  with  the  use  of  certain  in-  ever  to  the  terrible  infliction  of  pos- 

cantAtions  or  chaims,  made   effective  session  by  a  demon.    The  subjects  of 

p»tly  by  administering  certain  pow».  these  visitations,  whether  real  or  ima- 

}ol  medicines,  and  partly  by  strongly  ^  ^^^  reverenced  as  the  hon- 

operaiing  upon  the  imagination.'*  cured  vessel  into  whom  the  divine 

Theimmediateo^mcvof  Satanboth  afflatus  was  outpoured.  They  were 
upon  the  minds  and  oodies  of  men  never  regarded,  as  the  N^ew  Testament 
previous  to  our  Saviour's  advent,  may  demoniacs  were  viewed,  as  afflicted 
oe  fully  admitted  consistently  with  beings,  miserable  victims  of  a  horrible 
our  theory,  that  demoniacal  posses-  disonler  against  which  they  vainly 
sion  was  a  phenomenon  which  was  struggled.  Some  eminent  writers  in- 
introduced  oy  that  incarnation  of  deeoTand  amongst  them  Archbishop 
Christ^  of  which  it  was  the  counter-  Whately,  clarum  et  venerahile  nomen. 
feit.  when  Job  was  given  over  into  maintain  that  the  idea  of  demoniacal 
the  hand  of  Satan  to  torment  him  {XMSsession  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
with  sore  disease,  m  the  exercise  of  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  was 
this  afiAictive  power  we  perceive  no  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  was  com- 
similarilnr  to  the  circumstances  of  de-  mon  amongst  other  nations.  *'  They 
moniaoil  possession.  Agiun,  when  the  imagine  that  this  kind  of  affliction,  if 
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real,  must  have  been  peculiar  to  the  signify  an  evil  spirit.  The  heathen 
one  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  that  writeifs,  on  the  contraiy,  usually  as- 
among  them  alone  did  the  belief  pre-  sign  a  qood  meaning  to  the  words, 
vaiL  Now,  this  is  utterly  contrajry  to  distinguishing  evil  beings  as  daiftovft 
the  fact ;  and  yet  it  is  far  nrom  uncom-  gaxoi  or  irovqppt  Thus^  for  example, 
mon  to  find  this  notion  entertained  Aristotle  applies  iatft&piw  to  the 
even  by  educated  persons  not  unac-  Deity,  the  jProvidence  which  rules 
quainted  with  the  works  of  Greek  the  world  (Rhet  n.  S3).  And  Ho- 
and  Roman  writers.  .  .  .  «  mer  gives  the  same  appellation  to 
The  heathen  authors  allude  to  posses-  Venus  (H  iiiX  while  he  employs 
sion  by  a  demon  (or  by  a  cod,  for  SaiftMf  and  Of^  as  interchaDgeable 
the^  used  the  words  with  little  or  no  terms  (H  zviL  98-9d,  conjpared 
distinction)  as  a  thing  of  no  uncom-  with  104.)  See  Kitto,  Cydop.  Biblia 
mon  occurrence" — (Lectures  on  the  lit  (in  v.  Demon). 
ScriptureBevelations  respecting  good  The  supposition  that  demoniacal 
and  evil  angels,  p.  117-8?)  We  must,  possession  was  a  phenomenon  peca* 
however^  express  our  agreement  with  ua^  connected  with  the  incarnatiitt 
the  opimonof  the '' educated  persons,''  of  Gnrist  derives  stronjy^  confirmation 
pointed  out  by  the  archbisnoii^  and  from  the  fact,  tiiat  dunng  our  Lord's 
most  respectfully  state  our  oissent  personal  presence  upon  earth,  the 
from  the  view  that  the  Gbspel  idea  of  easting  out  of  demons  was  one  of  the 
demoniacal  possession,  and  the  classi-  principal  functions  of  His  appointed 
cal  conception  of  "  Dossession  by  a  de-  ministers.  When  He  sent  forth  His 
mon  or  by  a  god,^  are  identical  or  Twelve  Apostles,  before  their  corn- 
even  in  the  smallest  desree  similar,  mission  to  preach  the  Gospel  and 
Do  the  pii  tfcUes  et  Fhmio  diana  to-  heal  the  sick,  their  Divine  master 
cuti,  whom  .tineas  beheld  inMysium,  gave  them  "power  and  authority  over 
bear  any  similitude  in  conception  to  all  demons"  (St  Luke,  ix.  1).  Again, 
the  demoniacs  of  the  Gospels  ?  Was  when  the  seventy  returned  with  joy, 
Apollo's  actuation  of  the  Sybil,  eVen  the  special  ground  for  their  rejoidng 
when  so  potent  that  her  enthusiasm  is  thus  expressed : — "  Lord,  even  the 
was  displayed  in  extraordinary  phy-  demons  are  sulgect  unto  us  through 
sical  developments —  thy  natae"  (St  Luke,  x.  17).  They 
*'MAjorqii0Tideri  ^  dwell  On  the  expulsion  of  demons  as 
Nee  morude  sonaiu,  aflUu  est  nunune  qnaadQ  the  most  prominent  feature,  and  the 
Jam  propion  Deo :"  moBX  triumphant  suocess,  of  their 
was  this  influence  of  the  divinity  missien.  But' when  St  Paul,  in  aa 
upon  her —  after  age,' enumerates  at  len^  the 
<*  XAgoam  eni  miBiitem  aninutmque  various  gifts  and  powers  whiCh  had 
Deliu»iiiip«ratv«t«,ftpferit^uefutn»/  flowed  down  from  the  Holy  Ghoet^ 
of  the  same  sort  as  the  rending  and  subsequent  to  Christ's  ascension,  we 
tearing  of  a  torturing  d^mon  ?  Was  find  no  mention  of  this  power.  (See  1 
Socrates,  in  the  NewTestament  sense,  Cor.  xiL,  Rom.  xiL,  Eph.  iv.)  Nor 
a  demcmiac,  because  he  was  perpe-  acain,  do' we  perceive  any  allusion  to 
tuidly  warned  from  evil  by  some  di-  this  power,  which  was  so  prominent 
vine  influence  {rb  iotft6vibv^  or  daifiS-  in  the  first  ministers  of  Christ,  when 
nov  ri,  the  dtvinum  qutddam  of  the  same  Apostle  records  the  several 
Cicero)  which  had  watched  him  and  ofiices  which  had  been  divinely  ap- 
nourished  him  from  childhood  ?  (See  pointed  in  the  Church  (1  Cor.  xii. 
Kiihmer's  Preface  to  Xen.  Memor.)  28.,  Eph.  iv.  11.)  If,  then,  demoniacal 
Was  the  established  poetic  formula,  possession  continued  to  rage  after 
which  invoked  Apollo  and  the  Muses  Christ's  ascension,  as  in  the  days  of 
to  inspire  their  votary,  synonymous  our  Lord's  flesh,  it  is  scarce  conoeiv- 
with  petitioning  that  the  suppliant  able  that  the  Divine  Spirit  among  His 
should  become  a  demoniac  f  The  diversities  of  gifts,  should  have  pro- 
ideas  of  demoniacal  possession  sug-  vided  no  remedy ;  and  if  sucn  a 
gested  by  the  Evangelists  and  by  counteractive  power  was  bestowed 
classical  writers,  are  as  diflerent  as  upon  the  Church,  it  is  unaccountable 
their  use  of  the  terms  ^a^«^v  &nd  that  the  Apostle,  when  enumerating 
9aift6viov  is  dissimilar.  Tne  New  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  should  omit 
Testament  writers,  invariably  as  their  the  mention  of  one  so  pre-eminently 
own  sense,  employ  these  words  to  distinguished. 
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Oorroboratiyo  of  this  riew  is  the  cycle  of  Providence  may  still  be 
fact,  that  the  words  ^oifieyi^o^yo;  and  traced  in  a  subsequent  epoch. 
Batftivia  ix'iv.  which  are  the  terms  con-  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  the 
stantly  emi»oyed  in  the  three  first*  Christian  writers  of  the  first  ages 
(Gospels  to  express  the  seizure  of  a  speak  of  possession  by  eyil  spirits  as 
human  sntrjectoy  an  incarnate  demon,  continuing  a  common  and  familiar 
are  not  used  in  a  single  instance  to  occurrence.  Their  language  is,  how- 
describe  the  agency  of  Satan  subse-  ever,  for  the  most  part,  vague,  loose, 
quent  to  the  incarnation-period.  In  and  hyperbolicaL  They  seem  to  in- 
tfae  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  find  a  dicate  various  forms  of  Satanic  infiic- 
d^rent  phraseolo^,  iticBcating  an-  tion,  sinful  temptations,  mental  per- 
other  form  of  diabouc  action,  not,  as  turoations,  bodrn^  diseases,  idl  clearly 
before,  forcibly  intruding  a  demon  into  distinguishable  mm  the  peculiar  phe- 
the  personidi^  of  a  human  being,  and  nomena  of  demoniacal  possession  such 
tn^fbrming  the  man  into  the  un-  es  we  observe  in  the  Qoepei  narrative, 
willing  organization  of  an  alien  spirit  Sometimes  sin  and  the  temptations  of 
The  distinctive  features  of  demoniacal  the  Devil  are  described  as  demoniacal 
possession  are  no  longer  prominent,  .possession.     Thus,  'for  example,  St. 


The  phrensied  agony  of  the  demoniac  Chryaostom.  whom,  for  the  conve- 
ne lon^r  manifests  the  stru^les  of  nience  of  English  readers,  we  shall 
humanity  against  the  voke  ofan  in-  cite  in  a  transuttedt  form :  "For  when 
corporated  demon.    Ir  Satanic  in-  thi9(the  B»fy  Spirit)  hath  sone,  the 
fiuence  is  still  apparent,  it  is  exercised  unclean  one  cometh :  this  is  plain  from 
upon  willing  suojects.  or  exhibited  in  SauL    For  what  if  he  doth  not  choke 
such  developments  or  mental  malady  us  (cvMrtv),  as  he  did  him,  still  he 
and  bodily  infliction,  as  we  know  that  strangles  us  in  some  o^r  way  by 
the  Ommpotentj  for  reasons  beyond  wick^  works.    .    .    .    For  flin  is  a 
our    ken,  permits  to  Satan  as  his  demon  we  willfnsly  receive— a  self- 
minister,  dhosen  madness'    (In  Rom.  HomiL 
The  peculiar  oorrelativeness  which  xxviii.).    Again — "Liet  us  see  to  our- 
we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  as  selves  lest  'we  have  a  demoxL  let  us 
existing  between  our  Loras  Incama-  examine  ourselves  strictly''  (In  Acts, 
tion  and  the  demoniacal  possession  HomiL  'xli).    And  once  more,  speak- 
described  in  the  Qospels,  does  not,  tn-  ing  of  the  depraved  sensualistr—^Such 
deed,  exclude  the  possibility  of  some  an  one  is  in  no  respect  difierent  from  a 
instances  of  that  phenomenon  occur-  demoniac :  for,  luce  hirn^  he  is  lost  to 
ring  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Christ,  shame*'  (In  llat  Homil.  hni.).    St 
We  hold,  indeed,  that  the  special  Qyril  regards  possession  by  a  devil  as 
a^e  of  such  possession   terminated  the  nomal  state  of  the  nnbaptized, 
with  the   witndrawal  from  mortal  and  speaks  of  the  exorcised  oilas  the 
sight  of  our  Saviour's  Incarnation,  means  of  driving  out  the  demon  which 
But  the  divine  dispensations  are  not  before  bajytism  had  faxrked  in  the  body 
seveiHMi  from  each  other  bysnchpalp-  TCatechet  Lect  xx.  ^  3).    Tertullian 
able  and  impassable   demarcations,  (ApoL  xxiiL)spteks  ox  the  power  over 
that  in  some  cases  ^e  characteristic  demons  as  oelonRing  to  eveiy  Chris- 
featuresof  the  Incarnation  epoch  mav  tian  as  such,  and  thereby  demonstrates 
not  have  been  exhibited  in  a  sncceea-  the  utter  dissimilarity  of  the  miiu- 
ing  asa     The  d^^nsation  of  the  culous  endowment  bestowed  by  Christ 
Groapel  did  not,  properly  speaking,  on  the  Apostles  and  on  the  seventy : 
commence  until  the  rising  of  the  Sun  ^  When  commanded  by  any  Christian 
of  Righteousness,  and  yet  here  and  (71/0^16^),  the  spirit  shall  declare  itself 
there,  amid  the  darkness  01  preceding  a  demon'*  (See  also  De  Corona  Mil 
centuries,    faithfrd   souls  had  been  c.  11).    St  Qvprian  also,  whose  Ian- 
gladdened  l^  tiie  orient  beams  of  his  guage  is  most  loose  and  unsatisfactory, 
anticipated  dawn.    And  thus  it  may  seems  to  claim  for  all  Christians  as 
be,  that  some  foot-prints  of  the  dis-  such  a  power  to  cast  out  devils^  and 
tinctive  attributes  of  one  era  in  Uie  to  regard  the  possession  as  a  disease  : 


•  St.  John  makes  no  allafioii  to  demoniacal  poueition,  a  silence  which  oon- 
senta  well  to  the  belief  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  phenomenon  bad  ceased, 
t  See  Ozfitfd  Library  of  the  Fatfaen. 

88* 
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^  The  evil  spirits  creepiiig  into  bodies  thedemoniac.  Thepowerorinfiiience, 

afiEricht  the  mind,  distort  the  limbs,  whateyer  it  was,  which  ^tan  exer- 

breaK  the  health,  provoke  diseases,  cised  over  them,  was  to  be  abated  by 

.    .    .    Yet  these,  when  acyured  on  a  soothing  process  of  gradual  melio- 

our  part  l^  the  true  Ood^  at  once  sub-  ration.     Forms  of  prayer  were  ap- 

mit,  and  miJce  confession,  and  are  pointed  in  the  public  servicesinwhidi 

forced  to  depart  from  the  bodies  they  these  possessed  were  to  take  a  special 

haye  possessed :  you  may  see  them  part    ''The  next  sort  of  persons  for 

by  our  yoice,  and  through  the  opera-  whom  prayers  were  made  weire  the 

tionof  theunseenMiuestgrylashedwith  eneigumens,  that  is,  sudi  riersons  as 

Btrii>es  and  scorched  with  fire^'  (De  were  seized  or  possessed  oy  an  eyil 

Yanit  IdoL  iy.).    Our  narrow  limits  spirit    For  though  these  were  under 

forbid  any  more  quotations.    But  we  the  pecuUar  care  of  the  exordsts,  an 

leaye  it  to  eyeiy  candid  mind  to  decide  order  set  apart  to  attend  them  and 

whether  such  passages  as  the  above  pray  over  them  in  private,  yet  it  was 

describe  at  all  the  same  thin^  as  the  thou^^ht  an  act  of  becoming  mercy  and « 

well-defined  and  tremendously  pecu-  chanty  to  let  them  have  the  public 

Uar  demoniacal  possessions  of  the  in-  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  grant  them 

carnation  period  liberty  to  be  present  at  such  prayers. 

Most  important  on  any  subject  of  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  deacon  had 

ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  the  testi-  dismissed  the  catechumens  with  the 

monjr  of  the  learned  Bingham.    And  usual  form :  catechumens,  depart  in 

eertainly  his  description  of  the  pot-  peace,  he  said  again :  pray  ye  ener- 

Mssed  in  the  nrimitive  aoes  indicates  gumens,  who  are  vexed  with  undean 

a  class  of  sunerers  very  oistinct  from  spirits    (Antiq.  Book  xiv.  ch.  5). 

tiie  Grospel  demoniacs.     He  depicts  It  does  not  seem,  indeed,  as  tnouch 

them  rather  as  persons  afiSicted  with  these  vexations  and  possessions  by 

mental  mahid^,  and  requiring  a  sani-  evil  spirits  were  more  than  nervonsi 

tary  process  of  moral  disdpline,  which  melancholy,  or  hysterical  disorders^ 

it  was  the  business  of  the  exorcists  which  may  be  trul^  termed  vexations 

to  manage  and  direct    He  also  speaks  of  the  evil  spirit,  from  whom,  doubt- 

of  "every  Christian  being  his  aum  less,  in  a  sense,  all  ill,  mental  and 

exorcist,  viz.,  bv  his  pravers,  resisting  corporeal  proceeds  as  its  originating 

the  Devil  that  he  mav  ny  from  him.  source.  But  no  alignments  are  needed 

rBook  iii.  ch.  iv.).    Fancy  one  of  the  to  demonstrate  that  these  a£9ictionS| 

Gospel  demoniacs  being  his  own  ex-  however  grievous,  were  not  demonia- 

ordst!    Let  us  compare  with  the  New  cal  jpossessions.     They  want  all  the 

Testament  demoniac  the  picture  drawn  distmctive  idiocrasy  of  that  marked 

by  this  learned  antiquarian.    "  These  phenomenon,  whose  special  age  was 

energumeTU,  or  demoniacs,  were  the  synchronous  with  our  Saviour's  incar- 

personsaboutwhom  the  exorcists  were  nation. 

chiefly  concerned.  For  besides  the  We  are  far,  indeed,  frt)m  denying 
pravers  which  were  offered  for  them  what  seems  plainly  attested  hj  the 
m  all  public  assemblies  by  the  deacons  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  that,  m  the 
and  bishops,  and  the  whole  congrega-  first  ages  of  the  Church,  the  power  of 
tion,the  exorcists  were  obliged  to  pray  Satan  was  still  externally  displayed 
over  them  at  other  times,  when  there  upon  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls 
was  no  assembly  in  the  Church ;  and  or  men,  and  in  a  manner  cUfferent 
to  keep  them  employed  in  some  in-  from  our  present  experienca  Nor 
nocent  btmness,  as  m  sweeping  the  is  it  our  purpose  to  question  that 
church,  and  the  like,  to  prevent  more  some  potency  more  than  human  was 
violent  adtations  of  Satan,  lest  idle-  still  vouchsafed  to  the  early  Church, 
ness  should  tempt  the  tempter ;  and  to  alleviate  and  remove  these  diaboli- 
to  see  them  provided  of  theirdailyfood  cal  inflictions.  The  admission  may 
and  Bustenanc^  while  they  abode  in  be  fully  made  consistently  wi^  main- 
the  churchy  which  it  seems  was  the  tainin^  that  demoniacal  possession,  in 
chief  place  of  their  residence  and  ha-  its  stnct  sense,  was  a  specialty  of  the 
bitation"  (Antiq.  Book  iii.  ch.  6).  incarnation  epoch.  It  is  quite  con- 
Surely  this  employment  in  "innocent  ceivable  that  Satan,  tiiough  altering 
business."  this  perpetual  attendance  his  own  mode  of  attack,  or  restrained 
in  church,  marks  a  state  wholly  dif-  from  intruding  his  subject  demons 
ferent  from  the  torturing  phrensy  of  into  men's  very  personabty)  and  thus 
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maldiig  them  one  with  God's  own  ing  these  vexations  of  evil  spirits, 
image,  should  still  be  pennitted  to  The  eidstenoe  and  the  cessation  of 
afiSict  the  body,  as  of  old  he  had  afflict-  this  dominion  over  unclean  spirits  are, 
ed  Job ;  and  to  agitate  the  soid,  as  indeed,  but  cases  of  that  more  general 
of  old  he  had  phrensied  SauL  Such  and  most  interesting  question  of  eo- 
more  direct  and  palpable  diabolic  clesiastical  archseology,  upon  which, 
agencies  are,  indeed  different  from  probably,  no  conclusion  will  ever  be 
the  present  spiritual  workings  of  the  arrived  at  more  satisfactory  than  the 
great  deceiver  in  the  children  of  dis-  following :  *^That  miracles  did  not 
obedience ;  but  they  are  equally  dis-  cease  suddenly  and  abruptly  with  the 
tinguishable  from  demoniaoed  posses-  last  of  the  AiK>stles,  but  were  still  ez- 
sion.  They  were  operations  exercised  erted  occasionally  for  the  benefit  of 
a6£r^ra,not  by  an  incorporated  demon,  the  Church,  till  God  thoujriit  fit  to 
They  were  a  residue  (tor  the  succes-  withdraw  them  altogether.  This  seems 
sive  periods  of  God's  dispensation  the  most  rational  conclusion  to  whieh 
gradually  melt  one  into  another,  and  we  can  come  concerning  the  duration 
are  divided  by  no  abrupt  demarca-  of  miraculous  gifts  in  the  COiurch.  By 
tion)  of  that  more  tremendous  type  of  adopting  it  we  steer  between  two  op- 
Satanic  agency  which  had  prevailed  posite  opinions,  both  of  which  must 
during  the  age  of  the  incarnation,  be  considered  as  erroneous:  one  which 
And  they  were  still  supematurally  would  strictly  limit  miracles  to  the 
counter-worked  by  a  more  than  human  aoe  of  the  Apostles,  and  assert  that 
efficiencv.  Of  the  miraculous  endow-  there  was  no  instance  of  their  being 
ments  which  lingered  with  the  Church  Worked  afterwards  ;  and  another 
of  the  Fathers  after  the  departure  of  which  maintains  that  tiie  power  of 
her  Lord,  like  the  radiance  which  still  working  them  has  never  ceased,  but 
glows  u])on  the  evening  clouds  even  is  exercised  to  the  present  day  in  the 
when  the  sun  has  disappeared,  one  of  true  church'' — (Burton's  EUst  Chr. 
the  best  attested  is  the  power  of  heal-  Church.) 


A  BIRTH-DAY  RHYMB. 

0  LOVING,  laughing  May ! 

ThiBe  vears  ago  your  birth 
Drove  all  my  cares  away 

With  the  deepest  joy  of  earth  : 
And  the  house  whose  floor  I  trod 

Seemed  a  palace  of  mirth  to  be, 
For  a  gift  direct  from  God 

My  Mabel  came  to  me. 

Fresh,  fresh  from  the  world  above 

To  this  home  of  sin  and  care — 
Sweet  gift  of  perfect  love — 

Sweet  child  with  the  clustering  hair, 
And  the  dark  brown  happy  eyes, 

And  the  voice  so  soft  and  ff,j : — 
How  Time  upon  wide  win£[  mes ! 

She  is  three  years  old  this  day. 

O  calm  September  hours — 

Pass  silent  and  serene : 
O  fair  autumnal  flowers — 

Bring  joy  to  your  infant  queen : 
O  spirit  of  love  divine — 

(^wt  gladness  on  the  way 
Of  l^is  darling  girl  of  mine 

Who  is  three  yeartf  old  to-day ! 

M.C. 
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**tsa  vayia  AirD..mp  gpfraii.*^ 

Gbbald  wm  brisjK  <m  ftiOoueh  ib  Ub  loidfir  the  old  myrtla  tree,  at  Sin 

babilnal  mood  of  half  dreamy  dm-  Donino :  hast  foraottqa  ika/L  f    Tnie 

edoufmeM^whentheEsyptianeptered.  eiiough,^'  added  ahe^  aa  if  r^lyisg: 

HertallaDd  slatelf  ngvn^  Tailed  to  'Utsecnofl  like  an  afteaiiice  we  walked 

the  very  feet»  moymg  with  a  proud  that  moontain  road  to^Bther:  hut  we 

but  graoefol  atep,  teemed  scaioely  to  will  atroU  there  a^dn^  dear  orother ; 

arrest  lua  notiee  for  a  momeat,  and  nay.  start  not,  thpuknowest  wc^  why 

his  eyea  fell  again  npon  afew  ^Hld  Icalltheesa  And  we'll  wai|derak«ig 

fiowers  that  lay  beaide  him.  the  little  atreain  under  the  old  walla 

Makinff  a.siin  to  the  servant  that  of.Maaai^  bomoath  th^  orange  trees ; 

8hewoulabei^iK^the£!Kyi>tiandrew  apdiistentotheoiciilainthehotnDony 

nigh  the  couch,  and  stood  sileiitly  re-  and  catch  gUmpnes  of  the  blpe  aea 

garding  hint     After  a  while,  she  through  the  ohvas.    Hf^pier  days ! 

raised  one  arm  till  the  hand  was  ez-  thiit  they  were.     No,   no^   child," 

tended  over  his  head,  and  held  it  thus  cried  she,  eagerly ; '^thoa  art  not  of  a 

some  minutes.    He  mted  up  hia  ^ea  mould  for  such  an  enterpriae;beBidea 

towards  her,  apd  then,  with  a  sort  of  they  would  but  entrap  thee^there  is 

wearied  motion  dropped  them  again —  no  honesty  in  these  men.    He  that 

heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  seemed  tp  wq  have  lost— he  that  has  left  u»— 

sink  into  a  sleep.  might  have  guided  you  in  this  difficoit 

Touching  the  centre  of  biB  forehead'  path;  but  there  is  not  another  like 
with  her  forefinger,  she  stood  for  some  him.  There  are  plants  that  only  flower 
minutes  motionless ;  and  then  slowly  once  ii|  a  whole  century,  and  so  wiUi 
passed  her  hai|d  over  hi^  ^^  and  humanity ;  great  ^amus  only  viaita 
laid  it  gently  on  his  he%rt :  a  slight,  the  earth  afw  long  intervals  of  ^are. 
scarcely  perceptible  shudoer  shook  What  is  it  9"  broke  she  in  hurriedly : 
the  youtlrs  frame  at  this  instant, and  ''  thou  aee'st  something;  teU  me  of 
then  he  was  still;  so  still  and  so  mo-  itf  With  an  intense  eagerness  she 
tionlessythatheappearedlikeonedead.  now  seemed  to  drink  in  something 
She  now  breathM  stronglv  two  or  that  his  silent  lips  revealed  ;  a  sort  of 
three  timesover  his  face,  niaking  with  impaasionate  anxiety  urging  her,  aa 
her  hands  a  motion,  aa  though  snrink-  shesaidi  ^'and  then,  and  then ;  yea !  a 
ling  a  fluid  over  hiuL  AssheoidscK  wild  dreary  waste  without  a  tree; 
the  youth's  lips  slightly  opened,  ana  but  thou  loiowest  not  where— and  a 
something  like  a  faint  snule  seemed  light  in  an  old  tower  hiffh  up— yes  I 
to  settle  on  his  features.  Bendiiig  watching  for  thee ;  they  nave  expect- 
down  she  laid  her  ear  dose  to  his  ed  thee;  go  on.  Ah!  thou  hast  ar- 
lips,  like  one  listeiung;  she  waited  a  rivied  there  at  laat;  with  what  honour 
few  seconds,  and  then,  ina  voice  that  they  receive  thee ;  they  fill  the  haU. 
slightly  trembled,  with  a  thrill  of  joy-.  No,  n<^  do  not  let  him  kneel ;  thou 
ous  emotion,  she  whispered  out :  art  righti  he  is  an  old,  old  man.    That 

^  You  have  not,  tnen^  forgottea.  was  a  Hiild  cheer,  and  see  how  the 

GherardiMio;  those  hapfMrhoumatill  tears  run  down  his  cheeks ;  they  are, 

live  within  your  memory.^  indeed,  glad  to  see  thee.  then,   what 

The  aleeper'smoutii  moved  without  now,"  cried  she,  humedly;  ^thoa 
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thai  peril  scares  thee  f     Thou    a  who  ayes  to  fortune  but  a  paninff 

Prince,  and  not  villin^^  to  pay  for  thy  thought,  and  makes  life  ameregame  of 

heritage  by  danger.  AL  true ;''  broke  accident  Between  these  two  opposing 

she  in,  despondi^^y  ;/*  tney  have  made  states  this  young  man's  mind  now  ba- 

thee  but  a  tool,  and  they  would  now  lances." 

make  thee  a  sacrifice.''    Alon^pause  ''But  cannot  balance  long,"  mut- 

now  ensued,  and  she  sat  with  his  nand  teredthe  Pere  to  himself,  reflecting 

pressed  between  bol^  her  own,  in  on  her  words.     '*Will  his  inteUect 

silence.     At  length  a  slight  noise  bear  the  struggle?"  asked  he  hastily, 

startled  her ;  she  turned  her  head,  and  ''  Av,  if  not  over-taxed." 

beheld  the  Pere  Massoni  stsuding  "I  know  your  meaning;  you  have 

close  besfde  her.    She  arose  at  once,  told  himself  that  he  is  not  equal  to 

and  drew  the  folds  of  her  veil  more  the  task  before  him;  Iheardandsaw 

closely  across  her  featurea  what  passed  between  you ;  I  know, 

**  Is  your  visit  over  1   If  bo<  I  would  too,  that  you  have  met  before  in  Ufe ; 

qwak  with  you ;"  said  the  Fere.  tell  me^  then,  where  and  how."  There 

She  bowed  her  head  in  assent,  and  was  a  mmk,  intrepid  openness  in  the 

followed  him  from  the  roouL  Massoni  way  he  spoke,  that  seamed  to  say,  we 

BOW  led  the  way  to  the  little  tower  must  deal  freely  with  each  other. 

which  formed  his  study;   entering  "Of  me  you  need  not  to  loiow  any 

which,  he  motioned  her  to  a  sea^  thing;"  said  she  proudly,  as  she  arose, 

and  having  locked  the  door,  took  a  ''  Not  if  you  had  not  penetrated  a 

plaoe  in  front  of  her.  great  secret  of  mine,"  said  Massoni 

"Whatsayyouofthieyoungmanf  sternly;  ''you  camiot  deny  it — you 

said  he,  coldly  and  sternly.    "  Will  know  who  this  youth  is  1" 

he  live?"  "  I  know  whom  you  would  make 

"He  will  live,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  him,"  said  she,  in  the  same  haughty 

sofl  voice.  tone. 

"For  that  you  pledge  yourself;  I  "  What  birth  andlineage  have  made 

mean,  your  skill  and  craft !"  hiuLuot  any  will  of  mine." 

"I  have  none,  holy  fathei^— I  have  "There  are  miracles  too  great  for 

but  that  insist  into  human  nature  even  priestcrafl  hohr  father— this  is 

which  is  open  to  all ;  but  I  can  pro-  one  of  them.    Nay,  1  speak  not  of  his 

mise,  that  of  his  present  malady  he  birth,  it  is  of  the  destiny  you  purpose 

will  not  die."  for  him.    Is  it  now,  in  the  midst  of 

"  How  call  you  his  disease  f  the  glorious  outburst  of  universal  free- 

"Somewould name itatrophy ; some  dom,  whep  men  aro  but  awaking  out 

low  fever;  some  would  say,  that  an  of  the  long  and  lethm^ic  dream  of  sla- 

old  hereditary  taint  was  slowly  work-  very,  that  you  would  make  them  to 

ing  its  poisonous  path  through  a  once  return  to  it :  would  you  call  them  to 

vigorous  frame."  welcome  back  a  race  whose  badfle  has 

"How  mean  yon  by  that ;  would  been  oppression.  No,  no,  your  cnurch 

you  imply  madness  in  his  race  f "  is  too  wise,  too  farsightea  for  such  an 

"There  are  muiy  disordered  in  error;  the  age  of  monarchies  is  over; 

mbd  whom  affluence  presents  as  but  take  oounselfrom  the  past,  and  learn 

capricioos,"  siud  she,  with  a  half  su-  that,  henceforth,  you  must  side  with 

p^tnlious  aceent  the  people." 

"  fie  fiank  inth  me,"  said  he  boldly,  "  So  have  we  ever,"  cried  the  Pere, 

"andsay  if  you  suspect  derangement  enthusiaatically ;  "yes,  I   maintain 

here."  and  will  prove  it  Stay,  you  must  not 

"  Holy  father,"  replied  she,  in  the  part  with  me  so  easily;  You  shall  tc^ 

calffi  voice  of  one  appealing  to  a  ma-  me  who  you  are.    This  weak  pre- 

turo  judgment,  "you,  who  read  men's  tenoe  of  Egyptian  origin  deceives  not 

natures,  as  others  do  a  printed  page,  m^" 

well  know,  that  he  who  is  animated  "  You  shall  know  ^nothing  of  me^" 

Btron^y  by  lome  aingle  sentiment,  was  the  brief  reply, 

whiohinfusesitself  into  every  thought,  "  The  Sacred  Consulta  will  not  ac- 

and  every  action,  pervading  each  mo-  cept  this  answer." 

mmil;  of  his  daUy  life,  so  as  to  seem  a  -They  will  get  noneothen  father." 

centre  around  which  sll  events  revdve  "  Such  acts  as  yours  are  forbidden 

— ^that  such  a  man,  in  the  world's  by  the  canon  Uw;  be  careful  how  you 

esteem,  is  ef  leas  sfipe  npnd  than  he  iMvsh  me  to  denounce  them." 
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''Does  the   Inquisitioii  still  live,  her,  at  times,  as  though  there  was 

then?**  asked  she,  stiperciJiously.  something  like  destiny  in  this  dreary 

"  Sorcery  is  a  crime,  on  the  word  of  desolation.    On  that  veiy  morning,  as 

Holy  Writ>  woman ;  and  again  I  say,  she  drove  from  .  Albedo,  the  fields 

beware !"  wer^  filled  with  labourers,  and  herds 

''  This  is  scarcely  grateful,  holy  fa-  of  cattle  roved  over  the  great  plains, 

ther :  I  came  here  to  render  you  a  ser-^  with  laige  troops  of  mounted  follow- 

vice.  ers.  WnathadDeoome  then  of  these  1 

''And  you  are  carrying  away  a  se-  The  sudden  outburst  of  a  hundred 

cret,  woman,"  said  the  pnebt,  angrily,  bells,  pealing  in  ahnost wild  confusion 

"This  Must  not  be."  now,  broke  upon  the  stillness^  and 

"How  would  it  advantage  you,  I  seemed  to  make  th^yenr  walls  vibrate 

ask."  said  she,  calmly,  "Were  I  to  re-  With  their  din.    Louder  and  louder 

veal  the  whole  story  of  my  past  life ;  this  grand  chorus  swelled  otlt,  till  the 

it  would  nve  you  no  guarantee  for  sound  seemed  to  rise  from  earth  to 

the  future!"  heaven,  filling  space  with  their  solemn 

'   "It  is  for  m^  to  think  of  that    I  music;  and^at  length,  there  pealed  out 

only  say,  that  I  must  and  will  know  through  these  the  glorious  cadences 

it"  of  a  nch  orchestra,  coming  nearer  and 

"These  are  words  of  pasdion,  holy  nearer  as  she  listened.  A  grand  pro- 
father,  not  of  that  wise  forethought  cession  soon  made  its  appearance, 
for  which  the  world  knows  and  reveres  issuing  out  of  one  of  the  city  gates, 
your  name.  Farewell."  and  holding  its  way  across  the  Cam- 
She  waved  her  hand  haughtily,  pagna.  There  were  banners  and  gor- 
and  moved  towards  the  door ;  out  it  geous  canopies,  splendidly  attired 
Wa3»l6cked,  find  resisted  her  hand.  As  figures  walked  beneath,  and  the  smoke 
sh^  tumea  to  remotlstrate,  Massoni  of  incense  rose  arOuna  them  in  the 
was  gone!  How,  and  by  what  exit,  still  calm  of  a  summer's  evening.  It' 
sh^  could  not  guess,  since  everv  side  was,  then,  somefestivfd  6f  tiieChurchy 
of  the  small  tower  was  coverea  with  and  to,  this  was  doubtless  owin^.  thff 
books  <M.  shelves,  that  rose  from  the  silence  and  desertion  which  reigned 
floor  to  the  ceiliiig,  and  except  the  one  over  the  Campa^a. 
by  Whidh  she  entered;  no  door  to  be  With  a  haughty  and  disdainfdt 
seeti.  Not  a  Word  nor  an  exclamation  motion  of  her  head  the  Ecyptian 
esca|)ed  her,  ais  she  saw  herself  thus  tumedawavfromthesightanasaated^ 
imprisoned;  her  first  care  Was  to  exa-  herself  with  her  baclrtd  tne  Window, 
mine  the  WindoWs,  which  readily  The  ffreyish  tinge  of  half  light  that 
opened,  but  Whose  great  height  from  foretells  the  coming  night,  was  fast 
the  grouAd  made  escape  impossible,  falling,  as  a  slieht  noise  startled  her; 
She  asain'  tried  the  lock  in  various  She  turned,  ana  beheld  two  venerable 
ways,  out  withoift  success ;  and  then  monks,  whose  brown  hoods  and  frocks 
i^commen'ced  a  close  dcrutinv  of  the  denoted  Frahdsca&s,  standing  beside 
sides  of  the  tower,  throi^  which  she  her. 

was  aware  there  must  be  sofne  means  "Tou  are  given  into  our  charge, 

of  exit    So  cunningly;  however,  was  tioble  lady,"  said  one,  with  a  tone  of 

this  devised,  that  it  evaded  all  her  deepest  respect    "Our  orders  are  to 

search,  and  she  sat  down  at  length  give  you  a  safe  conduct" 

baffled  and  weary.  "Whither  to,  venerable  brother," 

Hie  bright  noon  faded  away  into  said  she*  calmly, 

the  mellower  richness  of  later  day,  "To  tne  convent  of  St  Ursula,  be- 

and  the  long  shadows  of  dblitary  trees  yond  the  Tiber." 

or  broken  columns,  stretched  flu-across  "It  is  the  prison  of  the  Inquisi- 

the  Campaffna,  showing  that  the  6un  tion?"  said  she,  questioning, 

was  low.  While  she  yet  sat  silent  and  "There  is  no  Inquisition ;  there  are 

watchful  in  that  lonely  tower,  her  no   prisons,"    muttered    the   other 

eyes  had  ranged  over  the  garden  be-  monk    "They  who  once  met  chas- 

neath,  till  she  knew  every  bed  and  tisement  are  won  back  now  with  love 

pathway.  She  had  watched  the  Cam-  and  gentleness." 

pagna  too,  till  her  sight  ached  with  "You  will  be  well  cared  for,  and 

the  weary  toil ;  but,  except  far,  far  with  kindness,  noble  lady,"  said  tiie 


away,  long  out  of  reach,  no  succour    other, 
appeared  m  view;  and  it  seemed  to       "It  is  alike  to 


me]  I  am  ready/' 
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said  she,  rising,  and  preparing  to  fol-  "The  affair  has  so  many  aspects, 

low  them.  that  in  some  one  or  other  of  them  it 

In  the  oorrespondenoe  to  which  I  has  occupied  all  Rome  during  the 

have  already  alluded  there  is  a  letter  last  five  or  six  weeks,  and  we  go  about 

to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  the  British  Envoy  asking   each  other  will  the   Fdnce 

at  Florence,  in  which  a  reference  is  marry  GugliaRidolfi,  Oaraffa's  niece  1 

thus  made  to  this  incident    Shall  Will  he  ever  be  King  of  i^^^d  1 

I  own.  that  without  this  historic  allu-  When  will  they  crown  him  f    When 

sion,  I  would  scarcely  have  detained  will  they  bum  the  witch  1    Of  the 

my  reader  by  what  is  after  all  a  mere  latter  event,  if  it  show  signs  of  occur- 

episodical  passajze  in  my  story  ?  Sey-  ring,  I  am  to  ^ve  due  ticungs  before- 

mour  writes : —  So  far  as  I  can  learn  hand  to  our  firiend  Horatio,  who,  gout 

the  woman  arrested  under  this  charge  permitting,   would   come   out  from 

of  sorcery  is  not  a  British  subject  at  England  to  see  the  ceremony, 

all,  as  I  atfirst  informed  you,  although  '"it  is  mv  belief  that  *Mr.  Pitt 

sreat  reason  exists  to  believe  her  to  would  put  this  female  to  more  pro- 

Be  a  spy  in  the  Jacobin  cause.    All  fitable  use  than  by  making  a  faggot 

my  efforts  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her  of  her,  if  she  had  but  half  what  tne 

have  also  failed }  nor  can  I  even  as-  world  alleges  in  craft  and  acuteness. 

certain  where  it  is  they  have  confined  Ptiests,  however,  tolerate  no  rivals, 

her.    The  common  story  goes,  that  and  permit  no  legerdemain  but  their 

she  has  bewitched  the  young  Cheva-  own.    Poor  creature  !  is  it  not  just 

tier,  of  whom  they  want  to  make  a  possible  that  she  may  be  more  enthu- 

Prinoe  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  siast  than  cheat? 

I^us  entirely  spoiled  the  game  the  *' About  the  Chevalier  himself  I 

Jesuits  were  plotting.  Vulgar  rumour  have  nothing  to  add.    I  saw  him  on 

adds,  the  enormous  rewaras  she  de-  Thursday  a-horseback,  and  I  must 

mands  for  disenchanting  him  and  so-  own  he  sat  his  beast  gracefully  and 

forth ;  but  more  trustworthv  accounts  well ;  he  is  of  right  manly  presence, 

Bu^^est  that  all  her  especial  subtlety  and  recalls  the  features  of  nis  family, 

tmi  be  needed  to  effect  her  own  es-  if  the^  be  his  family,  most  pleasingly, 

cape.    That  she  possesses  boundless  He  dismounted  nearlV^jan's  column 

w^th,  and  is  of  peerless  beautjr,  a  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  Holy 

miracle  of  learning  and  accomplish-  Father,  who  wa8«there  blessinjy^oxen, 

ment,  you  are,  of  course,  prepared  to  it  being  the  festival  of  St  Martin,  who 

hear.    Would  that  I  were  enabled  to  protects  these  animals ;  and  as  he 

add  my  own  humble  testimony  on  knelt  down  and  rose  up  again,  and 

any  of  these  points.  Neither  Alberoni  then  saluted  the  noble  guard  who 

nor  Cas^  have  seen  her,  so  that  you  presented  arms,  there  was  a  dignity 

may  easily  imagine  how  hopeless  are  and  elegance  in  nis  deportment  which 

my  chances.  struck  all  observers ;  nor  did  I  mar- 

^  It  is  very  hard  to  betieve  these  vel  as  Atterbory's  nephew  whispered 

things  in  our  age  :  but  so  they  are ;  into  my  ear— the  '  Dutchman  could 

and  this  morning  I  was  told  that  the  never  have  done  it  like  that'  ** 

'Prince,'  pardon  me  the  title,  has  Here  thewritergoesoffinto  a  little 

been   so  much  advantaged  by  her  dissertation  on  the '^unprofitableness" 

visit,  that  he  has  thrown  off  all  his  of  mere  personal  advantages  in  times 

old  melancholy,  and  goes  about  gay  of  real  trouble,  into  which  the  reader 

and  happy.    Of  this  I  cannot  pro-  will,  I  am  sure,  foi^veme  if  I  do  not 

nounoe,  for  his  Royal  Highness  has  follow  him ;  and  with  this  I  take  my 

redowntoCarafi&i'svillaatOrvieto,  leave  of  the  correspondence,  and  re- 

Why  of  reooverinff  his  health  com-  turn  to  my  tale, 
pletely,  and  lives  uiere  in  the  veiy 
strictest  seclusion. 

CHAFTXB  XXIII. 
"  nmiara." 

TmsUfe  of  a  man  has  been  aptly  com-  merrily  onward  in  jovous  freedom-* 

pared  to  the  course  of  a  stream :  now  now  forcing  its  turbid  course  amidst 

dear— now  troubled—now  careering  shoals  and  rocks;  bat  in  no oucum- 
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Btaaoe  doee  the  comiMikoii  more  beins  of  all  that  I  am  to  meet  witii 
truthfully  apply  than  m  thoae  atill  in  life  9  Has  existence  only  to  unroll 
and  motionless  intervals  when,  the  a  'tableau,'  eveiy  detail  of  which  is 
impulse  of  force  spenl^  the  waveleas  flrayenonmyheartl  Have  other  men 
po^  succeeds  to  the  rapid  river.  There  these  conflicts  within  thdr  minds  f 
are  few  men,  even  amongst  the  most  Is  it  that  by  s(Hne  morbid  oondilioa 
active  and  eneti^ic,  who  have  not  of  memory  /  am  thus  tortured?  and 
known  sueh  periods  in  lif&  With  must  I  seek  reliefby  trying  to  forget  f 
some  these  are  seascms  of  ocmcentra-  The  struggle  thus  suggested,  rendered 
tkm— 'tames  profitably  passed  in  de-  him  daily  more  tadtum  and  thought- 
vising  pluis  for  the  future.  Others  fuL  He  would  sit  for  houra  long 
chafe  under  the  wearisome  littieness  wiUiout  a  word ;  and  time  glided  on 
of  the  hour,  and  lonff  for  the  days  of  absolutely  as  though  in  a  sleepi 
activity  and  t<Ml;  ana  some  there  are  If  Qeiald's  life  was  nassed  in  this 
to  whom  these  intervals  have  all  the  inactivity,  the  Pere  Massoni's  days 
charm  of  a  happy  dream,  and  who  were  fully  occupied.  From  Ireland 
love  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  bliss  the  tidings  had  long  been  of  the  most 
sudi  as  in  the  busy  world  can  never  discouraging  kind.  l%e  great  cause 
be  their  fortune  to  6DJ<^.  which  imoiud  have  been  confided  to 

Amongst  these  last  a  true  disciple  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  and  sudi 

of  the  school  who  take  refuge  in  the  as  theChureh  couldhave  trusted,  had 

ideal  and  the  imaginatiTe,  as  the  sole  been  shamefully  betrayed  into  the 

xeme^  agiumst  the  ills  of  actual  life,  hands  of  a  party  dee^y  imbued  with 

was  GenQd  FitzQerald.     When  he  all  the  principles  of  tne  French  Bevo- 

aroee  firom  his  sick  bed,  it  was  with  a  lution ;  men  tau^t  in  the  infamous 

s(Hrt  of  dreamy,  indistinct  conscious-  doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  Volney,  .and 

ness,  that  he  was  of  hijgh  rank  and  who  openly  {wofessed  to  hate  a  onureh 

station ;  one  whose  daims,  however  even  more  than  a  monarehy.    How 

in  abeyance  now.  must  be  admitted  the  North  of  Ireland  had  taken  the 

hereafter ;  that  for  the  great  part  he  lead  in  insurrection — how  the  Presby- 

was  yet  to  fill,  time  alone  was  want-  terians^  sworn  enemies  as  they  were  to 

ing.    As  to  the  past,  it  was  a  dream-  Cathc^cism,  had  enrolled  themselves 

land  wherein  he  ventured  with  fear,  in  the  cause  of  revolt — ^how  all  tha 

It  was  in  vain  he  asked  himself,  how  ready,  active,  and  zealous  lead^s  wera 

much  of  it  was  trae  or  fidse  %    Had  amongst  that  class  and  creed,  the 

this  event  really  occurred  1  Had  that  Priest  Carrol  had  not  failed  to  write 

man  ever  lived  9    The  broken  inci-  him  word ;  nor  did  it  need  the  priest's 

dents  of  a  fevered  head,  mingled  suggestive  comments  to  make  the 

with  the  terrible  realities  he  had  sone  clever  Jesuit  aware  of  all  the  peril 

through;and  there  were  many  of  his  that  this  portended.    Was  it  too  late 

meremncies  that  engaged  his  credu-  to  counteract  these  evils } — by  what 

lity  more  powerfully  thin  some  of  the  means  could  men  be  brought  back 

actual  events  of  his  chequered  life.  from  the  fatal  infatuation  of  those 

His  convalescence  was  passed  at  the  terrible  doctrines  1 — how  was  the  ban- 
Cardinal's  villa  of  Orvieto;  and  if  any  ner  of  the  Faith  to  be  brought  to 
thing  could  have  added  to  the  strange  the  van  of  the  movement  1  were  the 
oonfusion  which  opjffesjsedhim^  it  was  thoui^ts  uneeaains^  in  his  mind 
tiie  curious  indistinct  impression  his  The  French  were  willing  to  aid  the 
oiind  preserved  of  the  place  itseli  Irish,  so  also  were  the  Dutch ;  but 
The  carden&  fountains^statues,  were  the  intervention  would  only  dama^ 
somMiow  im  familiar.  How  had  they  the  cause  the  Pere  cared  for.  Nor  did 
been  so  revealed  to  him?  As  he  he  dare  to  confide  these  doubts  to  ^e 
strolled  throujgh  the  great  rooms,  ob-  Cardinal  and  ask  his  counsel  on  than, 
jects  struck  him  as  well  known ;  and  since,  to  his  Eminence  he  had  con- 
ye^  the  Pere  Massoni  had  said  to  him,  tinually  represented  the  case  of  Ire- 
^'  Orvieto  will  interest  you  mtou  have  land  in  a  totally  different  light  He 
never  been  there ;"  and  his  Eminence,  had  taught  him  to  believe  the  people 
in  his  invitation,  sngeested  the  same  all  jealous  for  the  Faith,  cruelly 
thought.  Day  afterday  he  pondered  oppressed  by  England,  hating  the 
over  this  difficulty,  and  he  continually  dynasty  that  ruled  than,  and  eagedy 
tamed  over  in  his  mind  this  question:  watching  for  the  return  of  the  Stcuats, 
^U  there  aome  inner  picture  in  my  if  h^>ly  th^e  yet  lived  «ne  to  re- 
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new  the  traditions  of  that  illiurtrionB  the  many  agents  whom  he  employed 
house.  By  dint  of  insiatance,  and  no  over  Europe,  was  one  calling  mmself 
small  persuasive  powor,  he  at  last  the  Count  Delia  Bocca,  a  fellow  of  in- 
had  so  far  suooeeded  as  to  enlist  the  finite  craft  and  effirontery,  and  who, 
sympathies  of  his  Eminence  in  the  though  of  the  very  humolest  origin 
youth  personally,  and  was  now  plot-  and  most  questionable  morals,  had 
ting  by  what  means  he  oould  con-  actually  gained  a  footing  amongst  the 
eummate  that  interest  bv  a  marriage  very  highest  and  most  exclusive  of  the 
between  Gerald  and  tne  beautind  French  royaHsts.  He  had  been  fre- 
Ouglia  Ridolfi.  quently  intrusted  with  confidential 

This  was  a  project  which,  if  often  messagesbetweentheCourtsof  France 

indistinctly  hinted  at  between  them,  and  Spam,and acquired  a  sort  of  oour- 

had  never  yet  been  seriously  treated,  tier-like  air  and  breeding,  which  lost 

and  Massoni  weU  knew  that  with  nothing  by  aiiy  diffidence  or  modesty 

Carafiis  success  was  a  mere  aocidenty  on  his  part 

and  that  what  he  would  reject  one       Massoi^i's  plan  waa  to  pretend  to 

day  with  soom  he  would  acc^t  the  Cardinal  that  Delia  Kocca  had 

the  next  with   eagerness  and  joy.  been  sent  but  to  Bome  by  the  Count 

Besides,  the  gloomy  tidings  he  con-  D'Artois,  with  the  decoration  of  St. 

stanUy  received  from  Ireland  india-  Louis  for  the  Chevalier,  and  a  secret 

posed  the  Pere  to  incur  any  needless  mission  to  sound  the  young  Stuart 

nasards.    If  the  Chevalier  was  not  Prince,  as  to  his  willingness  to  ally 

destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  lifp,  himself  with  the  House  of  Bourbon, 

the  Cardinal  would  never  forgive  an  b^r  inarriage.    For  such  a  pretended 

alliance  that  conferred  neither  wealth  mission  the  Count  was  well  suited ; 

nor  station.    The  barren  honour  of  suffidentlyacquainted  with  the  habits 

calling  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Stoart  of  great  people  to  represent  their  con- 

his  nephew  would  ill  requite  him  versation  correctly,  and  well-versed  in 

for  Tx^^nfAinipg  a  mere  pensioi^er  and  that  half  ambiguous  tone,  aflfected  by 

a  dependent   Against  these  consider-  diplomatists  of  inferior  grade,  he  was 

ations  there  was  the  calculation  how  admirablv  calculated  to  play  the  part 

fiur  the  cause  of  FitzGendd  might  pro-  i^^signed  him. 
fit  bv  the  aid  such  a  man  as  Caraffi»       To  give  a  greater  credence  to  the 

oould  contribute,  when  once  pledged  mission,  it  was  necessaiv  that  the 

to  success  by  every  thing  personally  Cardinal  York  should  be  also  included 

near  and  dear  to  hunself.  .Might  not  in  the  deception ;  but  nothing  was 

the  great  churchman^  thenl  be  led  to  ever  easier  than  to  make  a  dupe  of  his 

make  the  cause  the  main  oqject  of  all  Royal  Highness.    A  number  of  well- 

Ua  wishes  t  turned  compliments  from  his  dear 

The  Cardinal  was  one  of  those  men,  cousins  of  ^  France,"  some  little  allu- 
and  U^y  are  lar^  enough  to  form  a  sionstothe^*lon£ago"atStQermainS| 
class,  who  ima^ne  that  they  owe  whentheexiledStuartslivedthere,and 
every  success  they  obtain  in  Life,  in  a  note,  cleverly  imitated,  of  the  Count 
some wavorother,totheirown  admir«  D'Artois'  hand,  were  quite  enough  to 
able  skill  andforethou£[ht;  their  ego-  win  the  old  man's  confidenc&  The 
tiam  blinding  them  against  all  Uie  aid  next  st^  was  to  communicate  Delia 
the  sucs^estions  of  others  have  afford-  Bocca's  arrival  to  the  CardinalCaraffai 
ed,  they  arrive  at  a  sdif-reliance  which  and  this  Massoni  did  with  all  due 
is  actually  marvellous.  To  turn  to  secrecy,  intimating  that  the  event  was 
good  account  this  peculiarity  of  dis-  one  upon  which  he  desired  to  take  the 
positaoiL  MaflBOBi  now  addressed  him-  pleasure  of  his  Eminence, 
aelf  seMooslv  and  actively.  He  well  Partl^r  from  offended  pride,  on  not 
knew  that  if  the  Car^Unal  only  fancied  being  himself  sought  for  bv  the  £n- 
that  the  alliance  c€  his  niece  with  the  voy^  and  partly  to  disguise  xrom  Mas- 
Chevalier  waa  a  sdieme  devised  by  soni  the  jealoosv  he  alwavs  felt  on 
himself— one  of  which  none  but  a  man  the  score  of  Cardinal  York  s  superior 
ofhis  deep  Bubtletyand  sagacity  could  rank,  Caraffia  protested  that  the 
ever  have  thoiu^it— the  plot  would  tidings  had  no  interest  for  him  what- 
have  an  IrresistiHe  attraction  for  him.  ever ;  that  any  sentiments  he  enter- 
The  wily  Peie  meditated  long  over  tained  for  the  younf;  Chevalier  were 
this  plaiL  and,  at  last,  hit  upon  an  ex-  simplv  such  as  a  smcere  pity  aug^ 
pedieatibatsefimedhopefuL  Amongst  gestod ;  that  he  never  hAia  of  a 
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cause  so  utterly  hqieless;  that  even  ''AgrayechargeyyonrEmiiieiiee^Sa- 

if  powerful  alues  were  willing  and    tanic  possession  and  witchcraft" 

ready  to  sustain  his  pretensions,  the  "  Massoni,"  broke  in  Caraff&  with 

young  man's  own  defects  of  character  a  maUcious  twinkle  of  his  dark  eye^ 

woula  defeat  their  views  ;  that  from  "  remember,  I  beseech  you,  that  we 

all  he  could  hear — ^for  of  himself  he  are  alone.    What  do  you  mean,  then, 

owned  to  know  nothing — G^erald  was  by  witchcraft  V* 

the  last  man  in  Europe  to  lead  an  ''Were  I  to  say  to  your  Eminence 

enterprise,  which  required  great  daring  that,  after  a  certain  interview  with 

and  continual  resources,  and,  in  fact,  you,  I  had  come  away,  assuring  mj- 

none  could  be  his  partizan  save  from  self  that  other  sentiments  were  in 

a  sense  of  deep  compassion.  yotu*  heart  than  those  you  had  avowed 

The  elaborate  pains  he  took  to  im-  to  me  ;  that  you  had  but  half  revealed 

press  all  this  upon  Massoni  convinced  this,  totally  ignored   that,   affected 

the  Pere  that  it  was  not  the  real  credulity  here,  disbelief  there,  my 

sentiment  of  his  Eminence,  and  he  subtlety,  whether  right  or  wrong, 

was  not  much  surprised  at  a  hasty  would  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  com** 

summons  to  the  Cardinal's  palace  on  mon  gift— the  practised  habit  of  one 

the  evexiing  of  the  day  he  had  first  skilled  to  decipher  motives  :  but  i^ 

communicated  the  new&  while  in  your  presence,  standing  as  I 

''  The  first  mine  has  sprune !"  mut-  now  do  here,  I  could,  with  an  erort  of 

tered  Massoni,  as  he  read  the  order  aimunent  or  abstraction,  open  your 

and  prepared  to  obe^  it  whole  heart  before  mei  and  read  tinere 

The  Cardinal  was  in  his  study  when  as  in  a  book ;  and  wnile  doing  this, 

the  Pere  arrived,  and  continued  to  place  you   in  circumstances  where 

pace  up  and  down  the  room.  briefi]r  your  most  secret  emotions  must  find 

addressing  a  few  words  as  Massoni  vent,  so  that  not  a  comer  nor  a  nook 

entered  and  saluted  hiuL  of  your  nature  should  be  strange  to 

"The  old  Cardinal  Monga  had  a  me,  by  what  name  would  you  call 

saying,  that  if  some  work  were  not  such  an  influence?'' 

found  out  to  employ  the  Jesuits,  they  "  What  you  describe  now  has  never 

were  certain  to  set  all  Europe  in  a  existed,    Massoni      Tricksters  and 

flame.    Was  there  not  some  truth  in  mountebanks  have  pretended  to  such 

the  remark,  Pere  Massoni  1    Answer  power  in  every  age,  but  they  hav6 

me  frankly  and  fairly,  for  you  know  had  no  other  dupes  than  the  un- 

the  body  well !''  Such  was  the  speech  lettered  multitude.'' 

by  whidi  he  addressed  him.  ''How  say  you.  then,  if  I  be  a 

"  Had  his  Eminence  reckoned  the  believer  here  1    What  say  you,  if  I 

times  in  which  Jesuit  zeal  and  wisdom  have  tested  this  woman's  power,  and 

had  rescued  the  world  from  peril,  it  proved  it?    What  say  you,  if  all  she 

would  have  been  a  fitter  theme  for  has  predicted  has  u]iiK>rmly  come  t6 

his  wisdom."  pass ;  not  a  day,  nor  a  date,  nor  an 

"  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  hour  mistaken !    I  will  give  an  in- 

are  meddlers,  sir,"  said  the  Cardinal,  stance.   Of  Delia  Rocca's  mission  and 

haughtily.  its  objects  here,  I  had  not  the  veiy 

"So  are  the  sailors  in  a  stonn-  faintest  anticipation.    That  the  ez- 

tossed  vessel    The  good  Samaritan  iled  family  of  France  cherished  hope 

troubled  himself  with  what,  others  enough  to  speculate  on  some  remote 

might  have  said,  had  no  concern  for  future,  I  did  not  dream  of  suspecting : 

him."  and  yet,  through  her  foretelling,  I 

"I  will  not  discoss  it"  said  his  learned  the  day  he  would  arrive  at 

Eminence,   abruptly.      ''The  world  Rome,  the  very  hotel  he  would  put 

has  formed  its  own  vulgar  estimate  ui>  at,  the  steps  he  would  adopt  to  ob- 

of  your  order,  and  I,  at  least,  apee  tain  an  audience  of  the  Chevalier,  the 

witn  the  minority."    He  paused  for  a  attempts  he  would  make  to  keep  his 

Becond  or  two,  and  then,  with  a  tone  mission  a  secret  from  me ;  nay,  to  the 

of  some  irritation,  said^    "What  is  very  dress  in  which  he  would  present 

this  story  Rome  is  full  of,  about  some  himself,  I  knew,  and  was  prepared  f ot 

Egyptian  woman,  or  a  Greek,  arrested  alL" 

and  confined  by  a  warrant  of  the  Holy  "  All  this  might  be  concerted  j  what 

office  'f  they  have  mingled  your  name  more  easy  than  to  plan  any  cucum- 

with  it,  somehow  1"  stance  you  have  detailed,  and  by  im- 
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posing  on  your  credulity  secuie  your    said  Oaraffa,  fiercely.     '^  Is  it  a  "wiser 
co-operation1''  policy  that  jpardons  her  V* 

^  Let  me  finish,  sir.  I  asked  what  ''  Yes ;  if  bv  her  means  a  good  end 
success  would  attend  his  plan,  and  can  be  serred^"  interposed  the  Pere ; 
learned  that  destiny  had  yet  left  this  *^  if,  through  what  she  can  reveal, 
doubtful — that  all  was  yet  dependent  errors  may  be  avoided,  perils  averted, 
on  the  will  of  one  whose  mmd  was  and  successes  gained ;  if,  in  shorty 
still  unresolved.  I  pressed  eagerly  to  Satan  can  be  used  as  slave,  not 
learn  his  name,  she  refused  to  tell  me,    master." 

openly  avowing  that  she  would  thwart  *'  And  wherefore  should  she  be  op- 
his  influence,  if  in  her  power.  I  grew  posed  to  me,"  broke  in  Carafia,  whose 
angry  and  even  scoffed  at  her  pre-  thoughts  reverted  to  what  concerned 
tended  powers,  declaring,  as  vou  have  himself,  personallv. 
just  suggested,  that  all  she  had  told  "  As  a  true  and  faithful  priest,  as 
me  might  be  nothingbeyond  a  well-  an  honoured  Prince  of  the  Church,  you 
arranged  scheme.  *  For  once,  them  must  be  her  enemy,"  said  the  Pere ; 
you  snail  have  a  proof,'  said  she.  'ana  and,  though  the  words  were  spoken 
never  shall  it  be  repeated :  fold  that  in  all  seemmg  sincerity,  the  Cardinal's 
sheet  of  paper  there,  as  a  letter,  and  dark  eyes  scanned  the  speaker's  face 
seal  it  carefully  and  welL  The  name  I  keenly  and  severely.  As  if  failing, 
have  alluded  to  is  written  within,'  said  however,  to  detect  any  equivocation 
she.  I  started,  for  the  paper  contained  in  his  manner,  Carafifa  addressed  him- 
no  writing— not  a  woni^  not  a  syllable  self  to  another  course  of  thought  and 
— I  had  scanned  it  carefully  ere  I  said,  "  have  you  questioned  her,  then, 
folded  it  Of  this,  I  can  pledge  my  as  to  this  young  man's  chances  ?" 
solemn  and  saored  word."  "  She  will  not  speak  of  them,"  was 

'*  Well,  when  you  broke  the  seal)"    the  abrupt  reply, 
burst  in  the  Cardinal.  "  Have  thev  met?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  done  so,"  said  the  "  Once,  and  only  once ;  and  of  the 
Pere  calmly,  **  tnere  is  the  letter,  just  meeting  his  memory  preserves  no  trace 
as  I  folded  and  sealed  it;  from  that  whatever,  since  it  was  during  his 
moment  to  this  it  has  never  ouitted  fever,  ana  when  his  mind  was  wan- 
my  possession.  It  may  be,  that,  as  dering  and  incoherent" 
you  would  suspect,  even  this  might  be  "  Could  I  see  her,  without  being 
sleight  of  hand.  It  may  be,  sir,  that  known ;  could  I  speak  with  her  my- 
ihe  paper  contains  no  writing."  self  1" 

"  Let  us  see,"  cried  the  Cardinal,  Massoni  shook  his  head  doubtingly, 
takins  the  letter  and  breaking  it  open.  "  No  disguise  would  avail  against  ner 
"  Maaonna !"  exclaimed  he,  sudd^y.    craft" 

''Look  here;"  and  his  finger  then  trem-  Carafia  pondered  long  over  his 
bling point^  to  the  word,  ''Carafia,"  thoughts,  and  at  last  aaia,  "  I  have  a 
traoea  in  small  letters  and  with  a  very  strong  desire  to  see  her,  even  though 
fkint  ink,  in  the  middle  of  the  page.      I  should  not  speak  to  her.  What  say 

"And  to  this  you  swear,  on  your    you,  Massoni? 
soul's  safety,"  cried  Carafia,  eagerly.         "  It  shall  be  as  pleases  your  Emi- 

He  bent  forward  till  his  lips  touched    nence,"  was  the  meek  answer, 
the  laive  golden  cross  which,  as  a  pec-       "  So  much  I  know,  sir ;  but  it  is 
toral,tne  Cardinal  wore,  and  muttered    your  counsel  that  I  am  now  asking, 
"by  this  emblem,  I  swear  it"  what  would  you  advise  1" 

''Such  influence  is  demoniacal —  "So  far  as  I  can  guess,"  answered 
none  can  doubt  it;  whois  this  woman,  the  Pere,  cautiously,  "it  is  her  mar- 
and  whence  came  she )"  vellous  gift  to  exert  influence  over 

"So  much  of  her  story  as  I  know  those  with  whom  she  comes  in  con- 
is  briefly  told,"  said  Massoni,  who  re-  tact— a  direct,  jpalpable  sway.  Even 
lated  aU  that  he  had  heard  of  the  I,  cold,  impassive,  as  I  am,  unused  to 
Egyptian,  concluding  with  the  steps  feeL  and  long  beyond  the  reach  of 
by  which  ne  had  her  arrested  and  con-  such  fascination — even  /  have  known 
fined  in  the  convent  of  St  Maria  what  it  is  to  confront  a  nature  thus 
Majymore,  on  the  Tiber.  strangely  endowed." 

'^There  was  an  age  when  such  a  "lliese  are  mere  fancies,  Massoni" 
woman  had  been  sent  to  the  stake,"       "  Fancies  that  have  the  foite  of  con- 
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victbitBL    For  my  own  part,  depod-  no  repir  from  tiie  Pere,  who  conthraed 

tary  aa  I  am  of  mncfa  that  the  world  x>atienti  v  to  scan  the  speaker,  and 

need  not,  should  not,  know,  I  would  mark  tne  agitation  that  more  and 

not  willingly  expose  niy  heart  to  one  more  disturhid  him. 

like  her."  *^I  conclude,  of  course,"  said  the 

*'  Were  it  even  as  you  sav,  Massoni.  Cardinal  again, "  that  the  Chevalier's 

of  what  ooTild  the  knowledge  avail  health  is  so  firmly  re-established  this 

her?    Bethink  you  for  a  moment  of  interview  cannot  be  hurtM  to  him; 

what  strange  mysteries  of  the  human  that  he  is  fully  ecfoal  to  discuss  ques^ 

heart  eveiy  village   curate  is  the  tions  touching  his  gravest  interests. 

keeper;  bow  he  hu  probed  recesses  You  who  hear  frequently  from  him 

dived  into  secret  defts,  of  which,  till  can  give  me  assurance  on  this  point.'* 

revealed  by  strict  search,  the  very  ''  I  am  in  almost  daily  correspond* 

possessor  knew  not  the  existence;    ence ^" 

and  yet,  how  valueless,  how  inert,  '*  I  know  it,"  broke  in  Caralla. 

how  moperative  in  the  ^reat  game  of  '^  I  am  in  almost  daily  correspond- 

life,  does  not  this  knowledge  prove,  ence  with  the   ChevaUer,  ana  can 

If  this  were  power,  the  men  vrho  pos-  answer  for  it,  that  he  is  in  the  eqjov- 

sessed  it  would  sway  the  universe."  ment  of  perfect  health  and  spirits."^ 

"And  so  they  might,"  burst  in  *^  They  who  speculated  on  his  being 

Massoni,  "if  they  womd  adapt  to  the  inferior  to  his  destiny  will  perhaps 

great  events  of  life  the  knowledge  feel  disappointed!"  said  Caraffl^  in  a 

which  they  now  dissipate  in  the  email  low  searching  accent 

circle  of  family  existence.    If  they  ^'They  acknowledge  as  much  al- 

would  apply  to  statecraft  the  same  ready,  your  Eminence.    In  the  very 

springs  by  which  they  now  awaken  last  despatches  Sir  Horace  Msam  sent 

jealousies,  kindle  passions,  lulljust  home,  tnere  is  a  gloomy  |)iediction  of 

suspicions,  and  excite  distrusts !  With  what  trouble  a  youth  so  gifted  and  so 

powder  enough  to  blow  up  a  fortress,  ambitious  may  one  day  occasion  them 

they  are  contented  to  spend  it  in  fire-  in  England." 

works !    The  order  of  which  I  am  an  "Your  friend  the  Marchesa  Balbi, 

tmworthy  member  alone  conceived  a  then,  still  wields  her  influence  at  the 

different  estimate  of  the  duty."  British  legation,"  said  Caraffi^  smiling 


master.     It  would   have  its  work  was  the  submissive  reply,  as  the  Pere 

done,  and  be  free  to  disparage  those  bowed  his  head. 

who  have  laboured  for  it"  "Has  she  also  told  you  what  they 

A  certain  tone  of  defiance  in  this  think  of  the  youth  in  Elngiandf" 

speech  left  an  awkward  pause  for  "No  further  than  that  there  is  a 

several  minutes.  At  last  Caraffa  said,  great  anxiety  to  see  him,  and  assure 

carelesdy,  "Of  what  were  we  speak-  themselves  that  he  resembles  the 

ing  awhile  ago?  Let  us  return  to  it"  House  of  Stuart" 

^'  It  was  of  the  Count  Delia  Rocca,  "  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt,"  bt)kd 

and  his  mission,  your  Eminence."  in  Carafia ;  "there  is  not  a  look,  a 

"  Trae.  Yon  said  that  he  wished  gesture,  a  trait  of  manner,  or  a  tone  of 
to  see  the  Chevalier,  to  present  his  "v^oice.  he  has  not  inherited." 
letters.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  "These  may  seem  trifles  in  the  days 
that  The  road  to  Orvieto  is  an  ex-  of  exile  and  adversity,  but  they  are 
cellent  one,  and  my  poor  house  there  titie-deeds  fortune  never  fails  to  ad- 
is  quite  capable  of  affording  hospital-  duce  when  better  times  come  round.", 
ity  for  even  a  visitor  so  distinguished."  "And  do  you  reallv  still  believe  in 
With  an  his  efforts  to  appear  tranquil,  such,  Massoni  ?  Tell  me,  in  the  sini- 
the  Cardinal  sp<^e  in  a  broken,  ab-  cerity  of  man  to  man,  without  dis- 
rupt way,  that  Detrayed  a  mind  very  fprne,  and  if  you  csn,  without  pre- 
111  at  ease.  mdice — do  you  continue  to  cherish 

"I  am  not  aware,  Massoni,"  re-  hopes  ofthis  youth's  fortune  1" 

sumed  he,  "that  the  affair  concerns  "I  have  never  doubted  of  them  fot 

me,  nor  is  there  occasion  to  consult  a  moment^  sir ;"  said  the  Pere  confi- 

me  upon  it"    This  address  provoked  dentiy.    *' So  long  as  I  saw  him  weak 
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and  broken,  with  weary  looks,  and  his  own  secret  purpose.  He  watched, 

jaded  spirito,  I  felt  the  time  to  be  him,  therefore,  closely,  but  in  silence, 

distant;  butwhenlbeheldhiminthe  Atla8t,Carafi&iliftingiq>  his  head,  said, 

iiill  vigour  of  his  manly  strength,  I  "I have  been  thinking  over  this  mis- 

Imew  8iat  his  hour  was  approacning;  sion  of  Delia  Bocca^  Massoni,  and  it 

it  needed  but  the  call — ^tne  man  was  were  perhaps  as  well— at  least  it  will 

ready."  look  Kindly,  were  I  to  go  over  to 

'^Ah,  Massoni,  if  I  had  thought  Orvieto  myself,  and  speaK  with  the 

so;  if  I  but  thought  so:"  burst  out  Chevalier  before   he  receives   him. 

the  Cardinal,  as  he  leaned  his  head  on  Detain  the  County  therefore,  till  you 

his  hand,  and  lapsed  into  deep  re-  hear  from  me — I  shall  start  in  the 

flection.  mominff." 

Hie  wily  Pere  never  ventured  to  The  Pere  bowed,  and  after  a  few 

break  in  upon  a  course  of  thought,  moments  withdrew, 
every  motive  of  which  contributed  to 


CHAPTBB  XXIY. 

"nn  OAKDBv  AT  o&Txno.'* 

Soon  after  daybreak  on  ^e  following  space.    The  lovely  ffirl,  a  mere  child 

morning,  the  Cardinal's  courier  ar-  as  she  was,  with  ^Iden  hair  and  deep 

rived  at  Orvieto  with  tidings  that  his  blueeyes, roseagambeforehis memory^ 

Eminence  might  be  expected  on  that  and  his  heart  sunk  as  he  bethon^^t 

same  evening.    It  was  a  rare  event,  him  that  the  whole  vision  must  have 

indeed,  which   honoured   the   villa  had  no  reality, 

with  a  visit  from  its  princely  owner :  The   rapid  tramp  of  horses'  feet 

and  great  was  the  bustle  and  stir  or  suddenly  led  him  to  the  window,  and 

preparation  to  receive  him.  The  same  he  now  saw  the  outriders,  as  they 

activity  prevailed  within  door  and  dashed  up  at  speed.  foUowea  quickly 

without.    Troops  of  men  were  em-  after  by  three  travemngcarriages,  each 

ployed  in  the  gardens,  on  the  teiraces,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  escorted  by 

and  the   various  pleasure-grounds ;  mounted  dragoons.    Gknrald  did  not 

while  splendid  suites  of  rooms,  never  wait  to  see  his  Eminence  descend,  but 

opened  but  on  such  great  occasions,  hastened  to  his  room  to  dress,  and 

were  now  speedily  got  in  readiness  compose histhoughtsfortheapproach* 

and  order.  ing  mterview. 

Gerald  wandered  about  amidst  this  The  Chevalier  had  grown  to  be 
exciting  turmoil,  puszled  and  confused,  somewhat  vain  of  his  personal  ap- 
How  was  it  that  ne  fancied  he  had  once  pearance.  It  was  a  Stuart  trait,  and 
seen  something  of  the  ver^  same  sort,  sat  not  ungracefdlly  upon  him ;  and 
exactly  in  the  selfsame  pmoe  1  Was  he  now  costumed  himself  with  more 
t^iis,  tnen,  another  rush  of  that  imagi-  than  ordinary  care.  His  dress  was  oi 
nation  which  so  persisted  in  torment-  a  dark  maroon  velvet,  over  which  he 
ing  him,  making  life  a  mere  circle  wore  a  scarf  of  his  own  tartan ;  the 
of  the  same  events  1  As  he  moved  collar  and  decoration  presented  by  the 
from  place  to  place,  the  conviction  Cardinal  York  ornamenting  the  &ont 
grew  only  stronger  and  stronger:  of  the  dress,  as  well  as  the  splendidly 
this  seemed  the  very  statue  he  had  embossed  dagger  which  onoe  had 
helped  to  replace  on  its  pedestal —  graced  the  belt  of  the  Prince  Charles 
here  the  very  fountain  he  had  cleared  Edward.  Thotu^  his  toilet  occupied 
fiom  weeds  and  fallen  leaves :  the  him  a  considerable  time,  no  summons 
flowers  he  hadffroupedin  certain  oeds ;  came  from  his  Eminence,  either  to  an- 
the  walks  he  had  trimly  raked ;  the  nounce  his  arrival  or  request  a  meet- 
rustic  seats  he  had  disposed  beneath  ing;  and  Qendd,  half  pained  by  the  ne- 
shady  trees ;  all  rose  to  nis  mind  and  gleet,  and  half  puzzled,  lest  the  ^uH 
distracted  him  by  the  difficulty  of  ex-  miftfat  possibly  be  ascribed  to  some 
plaining  them.  As  he  walked  up  the  defect  of  observances  on  his  own  part, 
great  marble  stairs  and  entered  the  at  length  took  his  hat  and  left  the 
Q>acious  hall  of  audience,  a  whole  house  for  a  stroll  througn  the  gardens, 
scene  of  the  past  seemed  to  fill  the  As  he  wandered  along  listlesdyi  ha 
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atlart  mmedaHttiegraasyemiaenoe.  with  those  intennhiable  delays  of 

from  wnich  a  wide  view  extended  what  are  called 'your  friends  T 
over  a  vast  olive  plain,  traversed  by  a       "I  know  not  what  you  allude  to. 

tiny  streanL     It  was  the  very  wood  I  came  here  to  recover  after  a  long 

through  which,  vears  before,  he  had  illness,  weak  and  exhausted.  My  fever 

journeyed  when  he  had  fled  from  the  had  left  me  so  low  in  energy,  that  I 

villa  to  seek  his  fortime.    Some  in-  only  asked  rest  and  quietness:  I  found 

distinct,  flitting  thoughts  of  the  event,  both  at  the  villa.  The  calm  monotony 

the  zigzag  patn  along  the  river,  the  that   might   have  wearied   anoth^ 

far-away  mountains  of  the  Marenmia^  soothed  and  comforted  me.    Of  what 

were  yet  puzzline  him,  when  he  heard  was  real  In  my  past  life — what  mere 

a  light  step  on  the  gravel  walk  near,  dreamland — 1  never  could  succeed  in 

He  turned  and  saw  a  young  eirl  com-  defining.  If  at  one  moment  I  seemed 

ihg  towarcuB  him,  smilins,  ana  with  an  to  any  one^s  eyes  of  princely  blood 

e^^nded  hand.    One  glance  showed  and  station,  at  the  next  I  ooiild  npj 

him  that  Jihe  was  singularly  beautifuL  but  see  myself  a  mere  adventurer, 

and  of  a  demeanour  that  announced  without  friends,  family,  or  home.    1 

hifh  station.  would  have  given  the  world  for  one 

** Which  of  us  is  to  say,  'welcome  kind  friend  to  steady  the  wavering 

here,'  Chevalier;  at  all  events,  let  one  fabric  of  my  mind,  to  bring  back  its 

of  us  have  the  courage  to  speak  it  I  am  wandering  fancies,  and  telTme  when 

your  guest,  or  your  nost,  whichever  it  my  reason  was  aright." 
please  you  best"  "  Will  you  take  me  for  such  a 

''The  Contessa  Ridolfl,"  said  Ge-  friend f  said  Guglia,  in  a  soft,  low 

raid,  as  he  kissed  her  hand  respectfully,  voice. 

"1  perceive,"  said  she,  laughing.        "  Oh,  do  not  aak  me,  if  you  mean  it 

"you  have  heard  of  my  boldness,  and  not  in  serious  earnest,"  hroke  he  iq, 

guess  my  name  at  once ;  but,  remem-  rapidlv.    "  I  can  bear  up  against  the 

Der,  that  if  I  had  waited  to  be  pre-  unbroKengloomof  my  future ;  I  coidd 

sented  to  you  by  my  uncle.  I  should  not  endure  the  changeful  light  of  a 

have  been  debarred  from  thus  clear-  delusive  hope." 
ing  all  formality  at  a  bound,  and  ask-        "  But  it  need  not  be  such.    It  is  for 

ing  you,  as  I  now  do,  to  imadne  me  you  to  decide  whether  you  will  accept 

one  you  have  known  long  and  well."  of  such  a  counsellor.    First  of  all," 

"I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  added  she,  hastily,  and  ere  leaving 

honour  you  confer  on  me,  or  the  hap-  him  time  to  reply,  "  I  am  more  deeply 

pines&    be    greater,"    said    Gerald  versed  in  your  interests  than  you 

warmly.  are  perhaps  aware.    Intrusted  by  my 

"  Let  it  be  the  happiness,  since  the  unclej    the  Cardinal,  to  deal   with 

honour  must  surely  come  rrom  your  questions  not  usually  committed  to  a 

side,"  said  she,  in  the  same  light,  half  young  girl's  hands,  I  have  seen  most 

careless  tone.    "  Give  me  your  arm,  parts  of  the  correspondence  which 

and  guide  me  through  these  gardens;  concerns  you ;  nay,  more,  I  can  and 

you  know  them  well,  I  presume."  will   show  you  copies  of  it     You 

"  I  have  been  your  guest  these  four  shall  see  for  yourself  what  they  have 

months  and  more,  Contessa,"  said  he,  never  yet  left  you  to  judge,  whe- 

bowing.  ther  it  is  for  your  own  interest  to 

"  So  that  this  poor  villa  of  ours  await  an  eventuality  that  may  never 

may  have  its  place  in  history,  and  come,    or  boldly  try  to   create  the 

men  remember  it  as  the  spot  where  crisis  others  would  bid  you  wait  for  ; 

the  young  Prince  sojourned.    Nay,  do  or  lastly,  there  is  another  part  to  take, 

not  blush,  Chevalier,  or  I  shall  think  the  boldest,  perhaps,  of  all" 
that  the  shame  is  for  my  boldness.        "  And  what  may  that  be  f  broke  in 

When  jrou  know  me  better  you  will  Gerald,  with  eagerness,  for  his  inte- 

leam  tnat  I  am  one  so  trained  to  the  rest  was  now  most  warmly  engaged, 
licence  of  free  speech  that  none  are       "  This  must  be  for  another  time," 

offended  at  my  frankness."  said  she,  quickly ;  "  here  comes  ma 

"  You  shall  never  hear  me  complain  Eminence  to  meet  ua" 
of  it,"  said  Grerald,  quickly.  And  as  she  spoke,  the    Cardinal 

"Come,  then,  and  tell  me  freely,  came  forward,  and  with  a  mingled 

has  this  solitude  grown  intolerable ;  affection  and  respect  embraced  Gerald 

is  your  patience,  well-nigh  worn  out  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 
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THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

It  has  always  struck  us  as  being  a  battle,*'  in  which  he  stood  almost  un- 

physiological  curiosity,  that  Sir  Robert  aided  against  the  ablest  men  of  Eng- 

and  Horace  Walpole  were  father  and  land,  to  sustain  the  cause  of  a  falling 

son.    In  form,  m  nature,  in  habits,  Ministry.    The  canyas  which  has  pre- 

and  in  intellect,  each  was  altogether  served  for  us  his  bluff  yet  resolute 

the  oj^posite  of  tne  other.  The  charac-  features,  instantly  recalls  to  the  mind 

teristics  of  the  statesman  were  coarse  a  rough-hewn  but  thoroughly  capable 

"but  commanding  strength;  a  ffenius  statesman,  of  coarse  morals  yet  kmdly 

for  influencing  mankind ;  an  anibition  and  masculine  nature,  on  whose  priyate 

f^rasping  in  its  aims,  yet  moderate  in  and  public  life  there  are  man^  stains, 

its  acts ;  a  singular  capacity  for  go-  and   who  has  left  no   written   or 

yemment,  and  a  vigorous  common  spoken  eloquence  behind  him :  but 

sense,  void  of  learning  and  culture,  who  for  twenty  years  was  leaaer  of 

He  was  addicted  to  the  oursuits  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sectred  the 

Topehall  and  Philosopher  Square,  and  Empire  to  the  House  of  Brunswick, 

in  conversation  was  often  as  rude  and  and  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Pai^- 

brutal  as  Squire  Western:  but,  with  a  liamentary  Government  of  the  last 

frame  that  seemed  to  defy  excess,  he  century. 

could  confront  and  fatigue  a  British  Horace  Walpole  was  exactly  the 

Houseof  Commons;  anof by  a  sterling  reverse  of  this  character.    He  was 

superiority  of  judgment,  he  baffled  his  tolerably  free  from  the  grosser  vices  of 

ablest  adversaries  for  many  years,  and  the  day,  because  he  had  not  constita- 

at  Court  was  a  favourite  as  well  as  an  tion  to  sustain  them,  but  his  imagi- 

autocrat  He  shocked  even  the  neigh-  nation  was  liquorish  if  his  nerves  were 

bouring  Tony  Lumokins  at  Houshton,  feeble,  as  his  taste  for  the  gaxbo^  of 

yet  he  ruled  the  Senate  of  Pulteney  Cr^billon  shows ;   and  in  Ids  fngid 

and  Carteret,  and  was  not  displeasing  and  idle  flirtations,  he  reminds  us  of 

to  the  metaphysical  and  fastidious  those 

circle  that  sat  m  the  gUded  boudoir  u  YTho  citUIj  delight 

of  Queen  Caroline.     He  struck  at  his  la  mambling  at  tin  game  they  dan  not  bite.** 

political  foes  without  fear  and  openly, 

so  long  as  they  were  of  any  account,  Though  a  man  of  the  world,  and  not 

and  never  hesitated  to  expel  an  a&so-  deficient  in  tact,  and  rather  skilled  as 

ciate  from  office  who  had  crossed  his  an  umpire  iti  nice  social  questions,  he 

path  or  thwarted  anv  of  his  schemes ;  was  neither  liked  nor  respected  among 

and  yet,  as  Lord  Macaulay  observes,  his  fellow-men  :  and  he  had  about  as 

he  was  singularly  generous  to  the  much  aptitude  tor  politics  and govem- 

fallen,  and  he  spared  the  lives  of  ment  as  his  Roman  namesake  had  for 

several  of  his  Jacobite  antagonists,  commanding  an  army.  He  was  feeble 

although  he  held  in  his  desk  full  evi-  and  foppish  in  appearance,  a  perfect 

dence  against  them.    Sa  too,  though  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  in  all  that 

he  wasTittle  read  in  booKS,  and  oomd  relates  to  the  world  of  fashion,  an 

not  have  possessed  the  graces  of  elo-  adept  in  heraldry,  pedigrees,  and  aris- 

quenoe.  he  is  described  as  having  been  tocratic  mysteries,  devoted  to  the  life 

unrivfuled  in  debate  even  by  those  and  atmosphere  of  a  Court ;  and  vet 

who  had  heard  the  oratoiy  of  St  John,  he  was  constantly  mouthing  a  pitiable 

or  who  were  listening  nightly  to  the  cant  of  republicanism,  and  boasting 

declamation  of  the  future  Lord  Cha-  his  conten^t  for  kings,  and  his  love  of 

tham.    His  weighty  and  manly  loric,  Al^mon  Sidney.    W  ith  everv  oppor- 

his  aptitude  for  pubUc  business,  nis  tunity  for  a  pohtical  career,  tne  son  of 

knowledge  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  great  minister,  and  the  constant  as* 

and  his  admirable  judgment,  more  sociate  of  a  great  party,  he  neyer  made 

than  compensated  for  his  ignorance  of  the  least  figure  in  the  House  of  Com- 

Yattel  and  of  Histoiy ;  and  Parlia-  mons,  though  he  was  indignant  if  he 

mentary  tradition  tells  us  tiiat  he  rose  was  not  thought  a  zealous  Whig,  and 

superior  to  all  his  adversanes,  even  he  delighted  in  reiterating  the  creed  of 

in  the  agony  of  the  "  great  Walpolian  Whiggism,  whenever  it  was  quite  con- 
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yenient  to  do  so.  There  was  nothing  and  he  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  moral 
downright,  earnest,  bold,  or  vigorous  earnestness,  and  the  deep  though  mis- 
about  him  :  he  was  a  poushed  fribble  taken  political  purpose  which  cha- 
even  in  his  trifling  pursuite ;  and  in  racterize  the  French  writer.  Hence 
his  relations  with  liis  feUow-men,  he  his  works,  despite  their  faults  and 
was  guarded,  timid,  scrupulous,  and  absurdities,  will  always  be  read  with 
polite.  At  the  same  time,  as  his  delight  and  interest,  and  will  always 
writings  amply  testify,  he  was  male-  be  sought  by  those  students  of  Kng- 
volent  in  his  nature,  and  with  the  lish  history  who  prefer  "petere  fontes 
spite  of  a  Thersites,  though  careful  not  quam  sectari  riordos^^  and  who  wish 
to  make  a  dangerous  display  of  it ;  he  to  obtain  a  view  of  their  political  great- 
delighted  in  referring  acts  to  the  worst  grandfathers, 
motives,  and  was  extremely  skilful  in  The  volumes  before  us  are  a  con- 
small  detractions  ;  and  he  was  never  tinuation  of  '*The  Memoirs  of  the 
so  happy  as  when  detailing  the  little-  Beign  of  George  the  Third,"  though 
ness  of  the  great^  and  caricaturing  in  a  less  connected  and  histori^ 
reputations  he  could  not  hope  to  form,  and  are  full  of  their  author's 
emulate.  In  short,  he  united  in  him-  characteristics.  They  have  been  per- 
self  a  good  deal  of  Sporus  and  of  used  by  several  men  of  letters  of  our 
Pope,  and  was  exactly  that  kind  of  time,  as  for  instance  Lord  Stanhope 
do-nothing,  frivolous,  and  carping  and  Mr.  Masseyj  but  hitherto  they 
character,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  not  been  given  to  the  public 
assign  to  l^e  lowest  deep  of  his  They  comprise  the  momentous  period 
Infema  between  1772  and  1783  ;  and  accord- 
Ajid  yet  the  mind  of  England  owes  iogly  form  a  commentary  more  or  less 
a  debt  to  Horace  Walpole.  To  our  copious  upon  that  troublous  and  me- 
histoiy  ha  is  what  St  Simon  is  to  that  lancholy  era  which  witnessed  the 
of  France — ^the  greatest  painter  of  the  strug^e  between  England  and  her 
public  men  of  the  last  century.  It  is  Amencan  colonies,  the  renewal  of  the 
true  that  he  looks  at  them  through  a  family  compact  i^^nst  the  empire, 
medium  distorted  by  absurd  preiu-  the  humiliation  of  the  British  flag  in 
dic€«,  that  he  delights  to  parade  iiis  aU  quarters  of  the  world,  the  victoir 
Whig  cant  in  praising  or  abusing  of  the  King's  friends  and  Lord  North 
them,  that,  usually,  he  scans  them  over  the  constitution,  the  advance  of 
from  the  worst  point  of  view,  and  is  a  sinister  prerogative  in  both  Houses 
charmed  whenever  he  can  depreciate  of  Parliament/  the  decline  of  public 
them,  and  that  he  is  the  ideal  valet  of  spirit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
biography^  to  whom  no  man  appears  a  slow  growth  and  final  triumph  of  a 
hero.  It  IS  also  true  that  his  diction  magnificent  opposition,  headed  by 
is  exceedingly  bad — a  medley  of  Fox,  Burke,  fiarrd,  and  Shelbume, 
French  phrsuses  ill  rendered  into  Eng-  and  the  menacing  outburst  of  a  demo- 
lish, without  any  of  the  charms  of  the  cratic  spirit  in  England,  which  for  a 
French  manner,  interwoven  with  a  time  endangered  our  cardinal  institu- 
meaffre  yet  pompous  dialect,  appa-  tions.  Having  so  recentlv,  in  our  re- 
rently  formed  by  the  study  of  old  view  of  Mr.  Massey's  liistory,  ex- 

glays  and  of  Johnson.    Nevertheless  amined  the  events  of  this  period  in 

e  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  detail^  we  shall  not  now  attempt  to 

the  faculty  of  throwing  out   uke-  recapitulate  them  \  but  it  is  interest- 

nesses  of  human  nature,  aocordinc  to  ing  to  observe  from  what  point  of 

his  ideas  of  it ;  and,  as  for  more  than  si^t  Horace  Walpole  beholds  them, 

fifty  years  he  was  in  social  contact  and  how  his  cunning  though  cen- 

with  the  actors  of  English  history,  his  sorious  hand  reanimates  the  principal 

portraits  of  them  have  the  true  hving  actors  in  them, 

expression,  however  iigured  it  may  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  not  a 

be  oy  his  detracting  manner,  and  by  little  curious  to  see  the  conceptions 

his  grotesque  and  peculiar  colouring,  under  which  Horace  Walpole  surveys 

We  are  not  certain,  indeed,  whether  this  part  of  our  history.    They  are  the 

he  is  not  superior  even  to  St  Simon  conceptions  of  a  Whig  of  1715,  who, 

in  the  art  of  impressing  the  mind  remembering  the  days  of  1688,  be- 

with   a   notion   of  individual  per-  lieves  that  the  Crown  can  never  be 

sonages,  though  this  is  probably  owing  trusted  with  a  standing  army,  that  the 

to  his  besettmg  habit  of  caricature  ;  constitution  is  constantly  in  danger  of 
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violent  attacks,  that  the  Scotch  nation  vorst  omen.  But  the  following  paa- 
ia  necessarily  wedded  to  Jacobitism,  sage  seems  to  us  rather  ridiculoujdy 
that  the  penal  laws  should  never  be  re-  exaggerated : — 
laxed,  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  the  democratic  force  in  our  *' To  me  it  would  be  preferable  to  have 
polity.  They  are,  accordingly,  rather  *5«  "**^°?  humbled,  provided  it  remain, 
out  of  place  at  a  period  when  the  f^^^  *iS?  *^*?*af  "^"^a"^?""  "Jll"" 

Crown  had  discover^  that  the  power  ^^^\j!:^T^^\^^:^^''i'  !5t?~" 

^*  V  «T  u  u»v«  u WW T  V*  «^vu»v  v««  ^/v  T»  v»*  ^y^  military  laws  deviaed  by  Lord  Mans- 

of  corruption  was  as  efficacious  as  that  ^^^  fo,  ^^  coloniee;  from  his  abotitum 

of  the  sword,  whea  the  House  of  Com-  of  jurieB,  and  restoration  of  Popery  in 

mens  had  become  the  tool  of  George  Canada;  ftom  the  bc^nning  of  the  war, 

the  Third  and  the  aristocracv,  when,  and  from  the  bloody  acts,  contrived  not 

in  Scotland  as  weU  as  in  Engknd.  the  only  to  punish,  but  to  drive  the  colonies 

cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart  had  oeen  into  rebellion,  that  all  might  be  punished 

Siven  up,  and  when  the  Whigs  of  the  "><i  enslaved.  I  had  seen  the  evident 

ay  were  beginning  to  repent  of  their  tendencyoftjeKing^s  measures.   I  had 

past  intolerwicerThe  result  of  this  "  ^^**^®  *^i?'"f J  i^'^^*?  ^^l  conquest  of 

.*^          .r^^^      ***«     ii~;     1      ^  America  should  be  achieved,  the  moment 

incongruity  of  view  is  that  almost  ^^  ^  victorious  am/s  iSirn  3d  Se 

eveiy  event  is  seen  by  the  author  ma  that  of  the  destruction  of  our  liberty, 

strange  heht,  which,  if  not  felse,  is  That  army  had  been  sent  to  fight  for 

certainly  far  from  correct    Thus  he  nrerogative,  was  disciplined  bv  Jacobite 

declares  his  belief  that,  had  George  Scots,  and  was  to  combat  men  that  fought 

the  Third   been   victorious    in    the  for  freedom.  They  would  be  at  the  beck 

American  war,  he  would  have  at-  of  ^  prince  that  thirsted  for  despotism, 

tempted  to  govern  directly  by  force —  ^^o  ^"^^  ^^  o"ly  *  Tory  administration, 

a   supposition   which    seems  to    us  butof  men  who  had  been  Jacobites,  as 

aimply  ndiculous.    He  ascribes  the  ^^^  ^!!i!I!?®]^K*"^  ^^  Gow^-.  and 

popS^nty  of  .the  Eai^  in  S^^^^^^^  l^^^^^^l^Ti^TJll^i 

not  to  the  lemency  and  favour  which  ^^  ^^^  efforts  of  the  Soots  had  been 

he  displayed  to  that  nation,  but  to  to  represent  the  opposition  as  inciters  of 

their  inherent  love  for  Jacobite  princi-  the  rebellion  which  the  army  had  been 

pies,  which  they  saw  embodied  m  this  sent  to  crush.    Would  that  army,  had 

acion  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  He  it  returned  victorious,  have  hesitated  to 

repeatedly  denounces  the  House  of  make  the  King  as  absolute  as  they  had 

Commons  of  Lord*  North,  for  its  sub-  ^^^^  ^i™  i"  America?     Would  they 

servienoy,  degeneracy,  and  want  of  not  »iave  been  let  loose  against  the  friends 

public  spiritT   but  he  will  not  see  of  liberty  as  inere  rebels?     .    .    . 

♦!.•♦  *i,:-%«««  ♦i,.>7w^««r««^«^«  «^  J^  -An  invasion  from  France  could  not  be 

that  this  was  the  conseouence  of  cor-  ^  ^^^  „  ^^e  return  of  such  an  army, 

ruption  withm  its   sphere,   and  he  ^^^^  calamity,  and  the  incapacity  of 

carps  at  Burke's  plan  to  remove  that  the  ministen,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 

corruption.    So,  too,  though  he  was  sovereign  rouse  the  nation,  drive  out 

very  much  frightened  at  Lord  Georee  the  administration,  punish  them,  and 

Gordon's  riots,  he  assailed  with  the  restore  the  Constitution.  Iftheacknow- 

most  contemptible  bigotry  an  Act  for  ledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 

BCCurinK  religious  freedom,  and  their  Americans  should  reconcile  them,  and 

dvil  righte.  to  the  French  Canadians,  thence  produce  peace  with  France,  I  am 

In  t£e  n^xt  phtce  it  is  interesting  to  £^,f^!liV'^  Jj^*  ^1 

see  how  HorL  Wdpole  magnles  S^tt  ^T^BuVl'^^^^^^ 

the  dangers  which,  at  this  time,  were  blindness  and  folly  wiU  not  let  him  ad- 

threatenmg  the  constitution,  yet  stu-  Tert  to  that  advantage,  still  hoping  that 

diously  avoids  to  lend  a  hand  to  avert  something  may  turn  out  to  enable  him 

them.  We  certainly  think  that,  under  to  crush  both  En^hmd  and  America ; 

the  administration  of  Lord  North,  the  and  I  think,  too,  that  France  will  not 

safety  of  the  empire  was  imperilled,  lo»®  ""^b  a  moment  to  give  us  a  dread- 

and  our  political  institutions  were  ^^  ^^^w ;  but  from  that  we  may  in  time 

perverted  ;   and  that  not  only  the  "^TT.Z^n^l^-^^  from  the  snbver. 

dSartersof  the  American  war,  but  the  ITn^  IJ^  Constitution.    How  bUndly 

^^  !•  Ju  *"^r;7;*'**^*^  !""!  """  »^"^  the  Court  was  infatuated  by  the  vision 

ease  of  the  Middlesex  election,  the  ^f  despotism,  appeared  by  knother  cir- 

excluinon  of  the  prmters,  and  the  ex-  cumstanoe.    Though  all  our  greatness 

treme  degeneracy  and  worthlessness  ha<l  been  foundedon  trade,  the  ministen, 

of  the  nugorities  in  the  House  of  and  Lord  North,  sa  much  as  any  one. 

Commons  were   symptoms   of  the  (for  there  was  uo  part  he  was  not  base 

29* 
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enough  to  act)   for  fear   the  loss  of  was  caused  by  the  tyranny  and  ayarice 

American  trade  should  alarm  the  nation,  of  the  Company's  unbridled  officials ; 

had  propagated  the  doctrme  that  we  ^nd  predicted,  not  my  uatly  webelieve, 

trt'utirXd'L^d^Kw^^  that-unlesstheyZ^ 

off  as  great  a  quantity  of  our  manufac-  ^<^^^  ^\  ^^x}"^^  'i^J^V'^' 

tures  as  our  hands  could  furnish,  and  uncunscioiiBly,  the  greatest  tnbute  to 

that  we  could  not  be  enriched  by  more  the  foresight  of  Burke.     He  seems  to 

trade   than  we  could  supply.     Fal.-e  have  understood,  from  the  first,  th^t 

position  r*  the  war  with  America  could  not  be 

an  afftiir  of  one  campai^  and  that  it 

One  would  have  thought,  if  this  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  subdue 

was  the  desperate  condition  of  Euff-  a  united  nation,  dispersed  over  an 

land,  that  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  W^-  enormous  territory,  at  a  distance  of 

pole  would  have  been  found  among  three  thousand  miles  from  England : 

ner  foremost  defenders,   either  de-  and  yet,  he  remarks  that  the  real 

nouncing  in  the  House  of  Commons  causes  of  our  failure  were  the  incapa- 

the  advances  of  despotism,  or,  in  some  city  of  our  generals,  and  the  extreme 

other   public  sphere,    devoting  his  maladministration  of  our  naval  and 

energies  to  repress  it    But  the  aris-  military  departments.  He  saw  through 

tocratic  cynic  had  no  such  noble  pur-  all  the  ndschiefs  which  the  coalition 

pose,  and  while,  from  his  courtly  her-  of  Fox  and  Lord  North  would  entail 

mitl^Se  at  Strawberry-hiU,  he  ^ve  upon  the  Whig  party,  and  really  took 

free  rein  to  his  Whig  imaginations,  some  little  pains  to  advise  agamst  it, 

and  conjured  up  a  dis&mpered  dream  though,  in  some  degree,  this  mi^  be 

of  his  country  s  degradation,  he  de-  ascribed  to  his  personal  dislike  oi  se- 

clares  in  the  same  oreath  "that  he  veral  of  the  King's  friends.    And  yet, 

had  retired  from  public  life;"  that  with  all  this  occasional  political  acute- 

''he  had  become  tired  of  making  ness,  his  views  on  public  affiiirs  are 

personal  sacrifices ;"  that  ^  he  took  sometimes  so  short-sighted,  that,  evea 

no  further  part  in  politics  ;'*  and  he  allowing  for  his  absurd  prejudices,  we 

spends   his   time  in   collecting   his  almost  wonder  how  he  came  by  them, 

museum  of  trifles ;  in  concealing  his  He  probablv  knew  more  of  the  state 

adulation  for  his  niece,  the  Dudiess  of  France  than  any  man  in  England, 

of  Gloucester,  under  the  guise  of  an  and  yet  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a 

austere  respect,  and  in  hanging  about  notion,  even  in  1783,  that  she  was  on 

the  mansions  of  the  great  to  fetch  and  the  verge  of  a  tremendous  revolution ; 

carry  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  and  he  appears  to  have  thought  that 

town,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  the  regime  of  Louis  XYI,  and  of 

repeats  in  the  best  manner.  After  all,  Necker,  was  sufficient  to  cure  all  the 

he  need  not  have  dreaded  the  ap-  abuses  of  her  ^vemment    He  men- 

INToach  of  despotism  :  it  is  precisely  tions  the  Partition  of  Poland,  in  1772, 

such  feeble  and  polisned  triners  that  but  had  no  conception  of  its  real  sig- 

it  chooses  to  have  around  its  throne,  nificance,  which  he  might  have  learn- 

Such  are  the  leading  ideas  under  ed,  if  he  had  chosen,  from  Edmund 
which  these  volumes  were  composed.  Burke,  whom  he  was  always  sneering 
and  accordingly  we  think  them  full  at  as  a  ''visionary.''  but  who,  in  this 
of  unfairness  and  exaggeration.  They  particular,  showed  from  the  nrst,  the 
are  not,  however,  without  many  acute  larHsifi^htedness  of  genius.  He  par- 
observations  as  regards  the  political  ceived  that  the  House  of  Commons 
events  of  the  day,  which  shine  was  being  separated  from  the  people, 
through  the  tinsel  of  anecdote  and  and  that  the  power  of  the  people  waa 
persiflage.  Horace  Walpole,  looking  becoming  preponderant;  yet  he  would 
back,  in  1780,  upon  the  age  through  not  hear  of  any  democratic  Reform  of 
whicn  he  had  lived^  and  forward  upon  Parliament 

the  great  democratic  movement  which  The  real  and  enduring  interest  of 
was  Deginning  to  shake  the  throne  of  these  volumes,  however,  is  their  vi- 
Gteorge  the  Third,  condenses  the  whole  gorous  portraiture  of  the  public  men 
truth  into  this  one  sentence :  "  In  the  of  1770^1783.  Making  every  allow- 
last  reign,  the  aristocracy  preponder-  ance  for  its  extreme  detractions  and 
ated;  in  this,  till  now.  the  crown:  ill-nature,  it  is  still  the  work  of  a 
now  the  people.''  He  fuuv  appreciated  masterly  artist  The  features,  the 
'  the  peril  to  our  Lidian  Empire,  which  aspect,  the  character,  and  the  manner 
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of  the  stateflmen,  the  generals,  and  a  Catiline  or  a  Borgia  were  bis  models 
the  courtiers  of  the  period,  are  brought  i^  *"  »ge  when  half  their  wickednew 
here  before  u«,  in  caricature  it  is  true,  "^^^^^  hare  suited  his  purpose  better- 
but  stiU  life-like,  and  with  a  natural  S''/^'*!?l  refinements  have  taken  place 

expression.     Foremost  among  them  SLn ''J^  «S!S^r^«f  Vjfo  "^2;^  ""^ 

{a  ♦i%*x  xrx^t,  ti:«»«»ii^.  — ,^  ^^Zl^^  «.^»  ^e**  are  rather  corrupt  than  flagitious, 

?*K^%-''*f  ^^\^  ^  never  waa  ^^ess  of  profligacy  ii^more  des^ctiye 

the  divinity  which  hedges  a  King"  to  ambition  thaS  serriceable.   He  deter- 

more  rudely  displaced.     Indeed,  if  we  mined  to  be  Prime  Minister  by  any 

except  General  Conway,  and  the  Duke  means,  but  forgot  that,  in  a  country 

of  Richmond,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  where  factions  has  any  weight,  character 

a  single  one  of  these  portraits  which  is  a  necessary  ingredient  towards  acquir- 

is  not  drawn  with  madevolence  equal  ing  a  preserving  power.  The  King  hated 

to  their  genius.    We  should,  indeed,  HI™'  »",  ^*»e  ^iK^®'  o*^!"  ^°«^  *>»«», 

be  doing  injustice  to  them,  were  we  ^'f®  P^Pjf  <^,^^^  ^^®«^o  faYourable  opi- 

to  try  to  reduce  them :  so  we  select  a  ^^^"^  °^  '*^™- 

few  of  the  most  remarkable.    Here  is  How  far  more  effective  is  the  crea- 

Lord    Shelbume,  the  Malagrida  of  tive  power  of  this  portrait  than  the 

Junius,  a  statesman  of  conspicuous  dissecting  and  envenomed  satire  of 

ability,  but  who  had  the  misfortune  Junius,  which  merely  attacks,  but 

of  never  being  tnisted : —  does  not  delineate ! 

'*His  falsehood  was  so  constant  and  Here  is  a  group  of  the  administra- 
notorious  that  it  was  rather  his  profes-  tion  of  Lord  North  and  their  satellites, 
■ion  than  his  instrument.  It  was  like  a  though  it  is  not  particularly  charac- 
flctitious  vioUii  which  is  hung  out  of  a  teristic,  and  it  approaches  coarse  and 
music  shop  to  indicate  m  what  goods  the  undiscriminating  invective  :— 
tradesman  deals ;  not  to  be  of  any  service,  ^ 
nor  to  be  depended  on  for  playing  a  true  "  I  thought  it  meritorious  to  expose  to 
note.  He  was  so  well  known  that  he  clamour  and  public  hatred  such  Machi- 
could  onl^  deceive  by  speaking  truth,  avels  as  Lord  Mansfield,  qui  status  ad 
His  plausibility  was  less  an  artifice  than  evertendam  Rempublicam  aocesiii.  Lord 
a  habit ;  and  his  emiles  were  so  excited.  North  was  a  pliant  tool,  without  system 
that,  like  the  rattle  of  the  snake,  thev  or  principle ;  Lord  George  Germaine,  of 
warned  before  he  had  time  to  bite.  Both  desperate  ambition  and  character ;  Lord 
his  heart  and  his  face  were  base;  he  Wed<Ierbum,  a  thorough  knave;  Lord 
feared  neither  danger  nor  detection.  He  Sandwich ,  a  more  profligate  knave ;  Lord 
was  so  fond  of  insincerity  as  if  he  had  Oower,  a  villain  capable  of  any  crime ; 
been  the  inventor,  and  practised  it  with  Elliot,  Jenkinson,  Cornwall,  mutes  that 
as  little  caution  as  if  he  thought  nobody  would  have  fixed  the  bowstring  round 
had  discovered  the  secret.  With  au  the  throat  of  the  Constitution.  The 
vnbounded  ambition  of  governing  man-  subordinate  crew,  to  name  is  to  stigma- 
kind,  he  had  never  studied  them.  He  tlze ;  they  were  Dr.  Johnson,  the  piU 
had  no  receipt  but  indiscriminate  flat-  lorieid  Shebbeare,  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
tery.  which  he  addressed  to  all,  without  and  Macpherson.  The  pious  though 
knowing  how  to  adapt  it  to  any  parti-  unconscientious  Lord  Dartmouth  had 
cular  person — ^for  he  neither  understood  been  laid  aside  after  bequeathing  to  ad- 
the  characters  of  men,  nor  penetrated  ministration  his  hypocritic  secretaries; 
them.  Hence  his  flatteries  were  so  Lord  Barrington  remained  to  He  officially; 
gross,  that  instead  of  captivating,  they  Lord  Weymouth  had  acceded,  with  all  his 
prompted  laughter.  So  ignorant  was  he  insensibiuty,  to  power,  and  by  acceding 
of  mankind,  that  he  did  not  know  how  bad  given  newecfge  toThurlow,  who  was 
absurd  it  waa  in  a  man  of  such  glaring  fit  to  execute  whatever  was  to  be  done, 
•mbitionto  affect  having  sense.  He  would  Almost  every  Scot  was  ready  to  put  his 
talk  of  himself  as  void  of  all  viewp,  when  sickle  into  the  harvest,  and  every  Jaco- 
tbere  was  no  industry  and  intrigue  of  bite  country  genileman  exulted  in  the 
which  be  was  not  suspected.  The  folly  prospect  of  reversing  on  the  Whigs  and 
of  his  profesidons  was  the  only  chance  Dissenters  all  their  disappointments 
be  had  for  not  being  thought  a  deep  since  the  Revolution;  and  tney  saw  a 
politician;  for  who  could  believe  that  Prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  ready 
such  palpable  duplicity  was  the  offspring  to  atone  for  all  the  negative  hurt  his 
of  any  thing  but  want  of  sense?  He  nut  family  had  done  to  their  ancestors,  and 
only  had  no  principle,  bat  was  ready  for  for  all  the  good  his  ancestors  and  the 
any  crime  that  suited  his  plans,  which  benefactor  of  his  family,  King  William, 
seemed  drawn  from  histories  of  the  wor«t  had  done  to  Qreat  Britain.  There  was 
ages— for  he  was  rather  a  peilant  in  viU  still  another  body  ready  to  profit  by  the 
lany  than  a  politicsn  who  adapted  him-  restoration  of  Stuart  views — ^the  bishops 
sell  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Thus,  and  clergy.    How  deeply  and  joyfully 
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they  traded  into  a  civil  war  with  the  adminiBtratioo.  He  was  sitting  up  in 
Constitution  and  on  Dissenters,  let  their  bed  with  a  satin  eider-down  quilt  on  his 
rotes,  addresses,  and  zeal  for  the  war  feet.  He  wore  a  duffil  cloak  without 
declare !    This  is  a  heavy  pictnre :  but    arms,  bordered  with  a  broad  purple  lace, 

if  any  of  the  individuals  named  above.  On  his  head  he  had  a  night-cap,  and  over 
or  any  of  the  denominations  of  men,  come    that  a  hat  with  a  broad  bnm  flapped  all 

out  whiter  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  pos-  around.  It  was  difficult  not  to  smile  at 
terity,  let  this  page  be  registered  as  a    a  figure  whose  meagre  jaws  and  uncouth 

i>age  of  the  blackest  calumny !"  habiliments  recalled  Don  Quixote,  when 

■r .,     rs,          -r-r-r   -r     i  •««-      «  ,  ^^  rccoived  tiio  Ducnua  to  an  audience. 

Like  George  III.,  Lord  Mansneld  is  after  he  had  been  beaten  and  bruised, 

not  drawn  at  fall  length  in  these  vo-  and  was  wrapped  up  in  cere  dothes." 
lumes  ;  but  a  mass  of  anecdotes,  inu- 

endoes,  charges,  and  gossip  is  collected  The  caricaturist  might  have  addecL 
against  him,  and  he  is  made  through-  that,  broken  as  he  was,  this  invalid 
out  to  appear  the  lago  of  the  national  was  still  the  greatest  orator  Ikigland 
drama.'  ^ot  a  wordis  said  about  that  ever  saw^  and  that  the  power  of  hia 
copious  and  dulcet  eloquence  which,  eye,  the  fascination  of  hia  gesture,  the 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  nad  a  greater  modulations  of  his  voice,  and  the  force 
effect  than   the  magical    ac^on  of   of  his  pregnant  declamation  made  him 
Chatham;  or  about  that  calm  and  even  now  the  most  conamanding  figure 
serene  wisdom  which,  though  often  ^^  the  Senate  that  witnessed  the  ef- 
perverted  by  timidity  or  corrupted  by  forts  of  Burke,  Fox-  and  Lord  Mana- 
arbitrary  notions,  still   stamped  its  field.    He  might  also  have  remem- 
possessor  aa  one  of  our  chief  statesmen :  bered  that  in  the  evil  days  of  England, 
or  about  that  unrivalled  knowledge  of  '''^hen  she  was  fast  sinking  in  the  scale 
jurisprudence  which  made  the  Uhief  of  nations,  he  had  made  her,  in  his  own 
Justiceship  of  Lord  Mansfield  the  words,  "the  terror  of  the  world."  We 
most  important  era  in  our  legal  his-  n^ust  admit,  however,  that  the  son  of 
tory.    In  these  pages  Lord  Mansfield  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  not  likely  to 
is  made  to  appear  a  mean,  sharp,  and  ^  j*^  to  the  first  Pitt, 
hypocritical  pettifogger,  with  no  poll-  Another  characteristic  of  these  Me- 
tical  principle,  but  a  wish  to  reanimate  noioirs  is  their  constant  and  bitter  de- 
Jacobitism  and  to  become  the  Cory-  preciation  of  Burke.    They  rake  up 
phsBus  of  the  King's  Junto ;  ever  on  against  him  every  possible  chai^ge — 
the  watch  to  extend  the  bounds  of  that  he  was  a  Jesuit,  that  he  was  a 
prerogative,  and  to  abridge  the  liber-  desperate  adventurer,  that  he  was  n 
ties  of  the  subject,  but  proceeding  moon-struck  and  declamatory  vision- 
feebly  and  timidly  to  those  evil  ends,  a^-    They  do  not  even  do  justice  to 
and  uniting  in  himself  the  treasonable  ^is  great  eloquence,  though  here  and 
designs  of  Wentworth  with  the  weidc  there  they  admit  its  powerful  influence, 
and  irresolute  temper  of  Cranmer.  ^'^^  they  chronicle  with  delight  its 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  this  portrait  acknowledged  defects— too  philoeo- 
is  altogether  unjust,  though  it  is  suffi-  pl^ie  a  tone,  too  exaggerated  a  style, 
cientlylikc  to  be  exceedingly  offensive,  too  ornate  a  diction,  and  too  far- 
Lord  Chatham  is  not  treated  much  fetched  a  wit    The  following  oompa- 
better,  thouch  certainhrj  from  1772  to  ™^^  i?  not  just  to  Burke,  But  it  is 
1776,  he  laid  himself  fairly  open  to  a  ^ery  discriminating,  and  will  be  read 
great  deal  of  censura    He  is  described  with  interest : — 
as  a  vain  and  declamatory  Deus  ex  „  t»„,v^  «wvi.«  «.-*i.      *.  i 
machmd,  who  isolates  himself  from  ri^tv  Jun^^  1  ^^a^^^'^J"^  I*^ 
hia  fellows  unou  ordinarv  OAwwinna  C^  ^  language,  a  profuBion  of  meta- 
nis  leiiowB  upon  oramary  occasions,  phors;  and  yet  with  a  correctneaa  in 
but  on  emergencies  issues  forth  and  fcs  diction  that  were  surprising.    His 
expects  all  men  to  bow  down  to  him.  fault  was  copiousness  above  measure,  and 
and  breaks  out  into  fits  of  hysterical  he  dealt  too  much  in  establishing  general 

{)assioii,  if  they  do  not  implicitly  fol-  positions.    Two-thirds  of  this  oratioa 

ow  his  mandates.    This  is  a  graphic  resemhled  the  beginning  of  a  book  on 

sketch  of  his  outward  appearance  : —  speculatire  doctrines ;   and  yet  argu- 

«TTr      ^1..     .^^.,.^       .  2?®"*  ^"  ^^^  ***«  f<»^e  of  it.     ChaAea 

«•  He  found  him  in  bed  with  affected  Fox,  who  had  been  running  about  the 

fatigue  or  gout,  and  described  to  me  the  House,  talking  to  difi^rent  persona  and 

masquerade  in  which  he  found  him,  and  scarce   listening  to  Burke,   rose  'with 

which  spoke  that  pride  and  madness  amazing  spirit  and  memory,  answered 

which  had  reigned  so  strongly  in  his  last  both  Lord  North  and  Burke  •  ridlcid^ 
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the  arguments  of  tfae  fbrmer,  and  oon-  vice ;  he  used  no  art ;  he  despised  ap» 

fdtedthoeeofthelatter,  with  a  shrewd-  plication;  he  sought  no  popuhuitj:  a 

ness  that,  from  its  multiplicitj  of  rea-  warm  friend,  and  almost  incapable  of 

sons,   as  much  exceeded  his  father  in  being  provoked  by  one;  void  of  all  inve- 

embraciog  all  the  arguments  of  his  an-  teracy,  and  only  an  enemy  when  spirit 

tagonists,  as  he  did  in  his  manner  and  called  on  him  to  resent,  or  the  foe  was 

delivery.     Lord  Holland  was   always  so  great,  that  he  was  too  bold  not  to 

confused  before  he  could  clear  up  the  pumsh.    Pitt  cultivated  friends  to  form 

point,  fluttered  and  hesitated,  wanted  aparty,  and  had  already  (1762)  attached 

diction,  and  laboured  only  one  forcible  many  considerable  young  men  to  him- 

conclusion.     Charles  Fox  had  great  fa-  self.       • 

dlity  of  delivery ;  his  words  flowed  ra-  Pitt  had  not  the  commanding  brilliancy 

pidly,  but  he  had  nothing  of  Burke's  of  his  fkther,  nor  his  imposmg  air  and 

variety  of  language  or  correctness  in  his'  person;  but   his   language   was  more 

method.    Yet  his  arguments  were  far  pmre  and  correct,  and  his  method  and 

more    shrewd :    he   was   many   years  reasoning  better.    Pox  had  not  the  un- 

vounger.      Burke    was   indefatigable,  graceful  hesitation  of  his  father,  yet 

learned,  and  versed  in  every  branch  of  scarce  equalled    him  in  subtlety   and 

eloquence ;  Fox   was   dissolute,   disei-  cuteness.     But  no  man  ever  exceeded 

pated,  idle  beyond  measure."  him  in  the  clearness  of  argument,  which 

Here  ia  a  compariaon  between  Fox  ^^^^  ^™,  ^i™  *?.  *  *^"*°*.  ^^  ''f^ 

-«TfkltL^^  iK+t .       "^'"'^^"  *"*■  mence,  as  declamation  sometmies  doef 

and  the  second  Pitt :-  ^„  ^.^ose  who  want  ai^ument." 

**Fox  left  by  neglect  some  advan. 

tages  to  Pitt.    The  one  trusted  to  his        These  volumes  will  leave  the  repu- 

natural  abilities,  and  whenever  he  want-  tation  of  Horace  Walpole  as  it  was. 

ed,  never  found  them  fail.    Pitt,  on  the  He  was  intended  to  be  a  statesman, 

contrary,  attended  to  nothing  but  the  ^^  ^^rne^  ^^^  ^  Uteniy  trifler,  of  a 

means  of  gratifymg  his  ambition     His  peevish  and  malevolent  nature,  and 

application  was  not  a  moment  relaxed,  *^7     . ,?    ,  "*««»^ »"*«•*«  **»«!**«,  «utu. 

aSd  he  was  not  less  abstemious  and  teml  "^^^  "d%^^,"J  ^^i^lj^u?'!?  f^^' 

perate;  even  attention  to  his  health  was  «>nceit     But  he  had  that  kind  of  in- 

unremitted,  as  if  he  feared  that  here-  dustry  which  consists  m  making  a 

ditary  gout  should  traverse  his  career*  repertory  of  curiosities,  whether  in 

as  it  had  often  broken  in  on  that  of  his  ait^  or  biography,  or  personal  anecdote, 

father.    No  iuvenile  avocations  divert-  In  some  respects  he  showed  a  great 

ed  him  from  his  studies,  nor  left  him  re-  deal  of  acuteness ;  and  he  had  a  sin- 

proaches  from  the  grave  on  his  charac-  gular  skill  in  hitting  and  depicting 

ter.    Fox  seeoiedto  leave  pleasure  with  ^^^^    characteristics    of    individuals. 

SA^'go^LnTJfTS:^^^^^^  The  reading  public  of  the  nineteenth 

Pitt  to  make  industry  and  virtue  the  5®^^^^^?J®  ^^^^  T-J  S^^^  I^ 

ladders  of  his  ambition.     Fox's  great-  doubt  rf  this  ^  be  admitted  by  the 

ness  was  innate;  and  if  he  had  ambition,  descendants  of  the  personages  who 

it  was  the  only  passion  which  he  took  stand  pilloried  in  these  pt^ges. 
no  pains  to  gn^y.    He  disguised  no 
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The  whole  tendency  of  art  society  of  year  after  year,  huns  high,  or  stuffed 
late  years  has  been  to  separate  itself  mto  comers,  resolven  to  start  on  their 
into  knots  and  sets.  A  number  of  own  account ;  of  which  effort,  the  pre^ 
painters  influenced  by  peculiar  de-  sent  exhibition  is  the  third  result 
mands  have,  time  after  time,  with-  We  are  bound  to  say,  that  truly  tha 
drawn  from  the  class  and  established  display  does  the  members  no  small 
exhibitions,  and  each  set  up  for  them-  eredit ;  and,  if  very  few  indeed  amonc 
selves  in  a  separate  field.  Of  tbis^  them  display  any  thing  like  ori^^iul 
the  British  Artists  Societv,  the  Na-  talent,  or  those  results  of  indomitable 
tional  Institution,  and  others,  have  industry  which  mark  the  springs  of 
be«i  the  most  marked  examples.  The  action,  yet  many,  indeed,  evmee  a  de- 
Female  Artists  Society  is  the  young-  licacy  of  taste,  a  simple  and  elecant 
est  of  these  schisms^  for,  it  seems,  the  refinement,  and  other  qnalitieB  wnick 
ladies,  either  from  ambition,  or  may  pertain  best  to  the  beautiful  sex. 
be  disgusted  at  finding  their  pictures,  The  progressive  improvement  whidi 
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has  mai-ked  eaich  exhibition  h6re  is  sides,  the  memoty  of  them  is-  simply 
such,  that  we  may  hope  in  a  few  yean  painfuL    If  the  reader  knew  what  a 
to  have  to  say  even  more  than  duty  mckless  critic  has  to  snffer  in  this  way, 
prmits  at  present.    This  exhibition  we  should  get  more  credit  for  our  re- 
IS  a  study  of  itself,  upon  which  a  ttcence  than  we  dare  hope  for. 
critic  of  satirical  turn  might  indulge  Of  the  few  pictures  that  really  do 
a  bad  feeling,  by  dwelling  on  the  nu-  evince  a  perception  of  the  true  pur- 
merous  apings  of  masctdme  painters'  pose  of  ai^  let  us.  then,  treat     Miss 
work:  one  l^y  imitates  her  brother,  Adelaide  Burgess s  work,  ''Old  Bro- 
one  her  husMtnd,  one  her   father ;  cades ;  or,  the  sack  of  Aunt  Tabitha's 
some  indulge  themselves  in  mimicking  Wardrobe"  (53),  merits  all  the  praise 
a  favourite  teacher,  and  so  on,  in  a  that  can  be  given  to  simphci^  and 
quaint  wav,  which  misht  provoke  an  elegance.  The  subject,  a  young  lady  in 
ill-natured  smile  from  those  who  would  all  the  ecstasy  of  a  ''rummage."   An 
refuse  to  see  how  reallv  excellent  is  old  chest  has  come  under  prying  and 
the  remainder;  with  this  we  shall  laugliing  eyes,  after  vears  or  still  seclu- 
have  shortlv  to  deal,  and,  on  except-  sion,  its  antic^ue  and  quaint  treasures 
ing  a  few  flagrant  cases  of  melodra-  are  once  again  brought  into  daylight^ 
matic  clap-trap,  well  meant  for  force,  and  once  again  cast  about  the  person 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  of  a  living  woman.    The  inquisitive 
really  genuine  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  acquisitive  damsel  has  pulled 
One  quality  wherein  there  is  most  from  its  deepest  recesses  a  rich  robe 
Advance,  and  also  most  of  the  same  of  blue  brocade,  elaboratelv  wrou^t 
still  needed,  is  that  singularly   few  with  flowers,  wnose  great  blooms  go 
exhibitors  ever  appear  to  recognise  over  its  surface  in  gay  profusion ;  sue 
the  purposes  and  ends  of  art — ^that  art  has  thrown  the  len^h  of  its  train 
demanois  far  more  than  a  careless  imi-  about  her,  and  looks  oack  into  a  mir- 
tation  of  natural  objects,  an  expression  ror.  which,  itself,  may  hardly  have 
6f  conventional  idea&  or  weak  and  sen-  reflected  an^  thing  so  cheerful  since 
timental  fancies.    We  have  said  there  k  was  banished  from   "my  lady's 
is  less  of  this  than  heretofore,  and  may  chamber"  to  the  lumber  room  that 
hope,  from  this  aood  sign,  that  in  a  supplies  the  scene  for  the  picture, 
few  years,  the  exhibition  will  be  per-  The  creat  lid  of  the  chest  lies  back, 
fectly  weeded  of  such  things;  so  that  and  by  its  side   kneels  an  abigaU, 
even  if  fewer  in  number,  there  may  whose  admiration  and  delight  appear 
be  a  higher  standard  in  quality,  de-  not  wholly  disinterested,  as  she  evi- 
Inanded  from  the  female  branch  of  dently  hopes  to  come  in  for  some  waifs 
the  profession.  For  simple  execution,  and  strays  of  the  treasuresnowbrouf^ht 
what  is  now-a-days  demanded  is  good,  to  view.  There  is  considerable  feelms 
honest  labour,  and  positive  care,  ana  for  beauty  and  unusual  power  of  sdia 
delicate  disorimination  of  the  idiosyn-  and  fine  painting  in  the  young  lady's 
crasy,  so  to  speak,  of  each  object  put  face,  whose  ftresh,  bright  colour  is  truly 
in  a  picture.    A  careless  imitation  of  pleasant  to  look  upon,  as  her  pleased 
natural  objects,  is  now  a  simple  insult  and  complacent  eyes  meet  the  chaim- 
to  the  public  taste :  it  is,  thereforcL  ing  reflexion  in  the  mirror  behind 
with  no  small  surprise  that  we  find  her,  as  she  turns  her  lithe  bodv  round 
so  very  much  of  that  bad  practice  elegantly,  to  see  herself  from  head  to 
shown  here.   If  one  expected  nothing  heel.    This  picture  is  in  water-oolonr. 
else  from  a  lady^-painter,  it  would  be  Of  a  higher  aim,  and  of  higher 
exquisite  discrimination  and  feeling  beauty  and  merit,  is  a  drawinginpen- 
for  form  and  colour,  not  needfully  and-ink  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kicbard 
applied  to  grand  subjects,  but  to  the  Boyle,  the  "  0.  V.  R"  who^e  delight- 
smallest  and  minutest  portions  of  a  ful  illustratioiis  of  nursery  rhymes 
Sicture.     If  any  one  could  paint  a  are  known  to  the  world  from  a  book 
ower,  for  instance,  with  perfect  truth  entitled  "  Child's  Play,"  a  work  upon 
and  delicacy  of  affectionate  rendering,  which  we  wish  we  were  at  liberty  to 
the  world  would  expect  a  lady  to  do  dilate  here,  but  must  content  our- 
so;  there  axe,  nevertheless,  some  of  selves  with  saying  that  never  were 
the  most  horrid  things  in  frames  at  the  characters  of  children  more  ex- 
.tlus  gallery  that  it  has  ever  been  our  quisitely    portrayed,    nor   did    ever 
misfortune  to  meet  with.   It  is  better  any  one  illustrate  such  pretty  themes 
not  to  particularize  in  such  cases;  be-  as  old  nursery  rhymes  supply  with 
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more  genuine  feeling  for  true  and  l"^  i°  tha  final  bonr  of  this  frail  life, 

delicate  poetry  than  the  lady  whose  S*'^  ^''''*  ^^  pnuie  trmmphant  over  aH, 

work  is  now  before  us.    The  "  Infant  ^'  ^^  i^**^  ^^"^  Thy  glory,  blessed 
Christ  and  two  Angels''  (294)  is  in 

the  same  spirit  and  method  of  execu-  Of  a  more  repulsive  kind  of  art, 
tion  as  the  series  above  named.  The  because  entirely  msincere  and  worth- 
infant  Saviour  is  standing  between  le8S,are  certain  water-colour  drawings 
two  youthful  angels^  who  oner  flowers  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray.  These 
to  him,  flowers  typical  of  his  predes-  are  mainly  of  so-called  Italian  sub- 
tined  life.  There  is  a  beautiful  in-  jects.  Her  first  (No.  24),  ''  Italian 
nocence  and  clear  serenity  of  eye  in  Gk)atherd,  Campagna,  Bome,"awaxy- 
aU  their  faces,  except  that  a  sort  of  skinned  jonth.  in  an  attitude  of  an- 
shadow  of  awe  pervades  the  Redeem-  gularity  mtended  for  ease.  Does  the 
w's  face,  which  is  highly  suggestive,  reader  know  a  kind  of  trick,  often 
and  marks  the  fine  feeling  of  the  practised  in  art,  wherewith,  by  means 
artist  for  her  subiect  Nor  are  the  of  putting  a  smile  on  the  mouth,  and 
faces  of  the  aneels  less  beautiful  in  a  dimple  in  the  cheek  of  a  face,  the 
their  wa^.  which  differ  only  in  inno-  painter  gets  a  vulgar  idea  of  beauty — 
eence  witnout  thought  and  sadness,  a  trick  infinitely  more  taking  with 
Their  action  is  exquisitely  infantine,  uneducated  people,  when  a  look  of 
as  with  little  rounded  hands  and  arms  fixity  is  given  to  the  eye,  a  sort  of  see- 
they  offer  the  symbols  of  pain  and  nothing  expression,  a  look,  which,  in 
suffering.  The  background  is  simply  reality,  expresses  about  as  much  ear- 
and  carefully  wrought,  and  is  in  per-  nestness  as  a  Scotch  pebble  does  in 
feet  keeping.  The  fibres  are  sur-  the  clear  transparency  of  its  water  ; 
rounded  with  a  beautiful  border  of  but  which  sham  earnestness  is  very 
open  foliage,  in  the  execution  of  which  fascinating  to  a  certain  order  of  minds, 
a  very  peouiar  feeling  for  nature  is  who  will  not  discriminate  between 
to  be  remarked  as  worthy  of  the  the  power  of  depth  and  the  trans- 
highest  admiration,  parency  of  shallowness.  This  is  a  very 
By  £.  Hyde,  is  a  subject,  called  oifiBcult  thing  to  describe  ;  but  if  the 
•  ^  Margaret"  (14),,  a  ^oung  girl,  the  reader  will  look  at  the  eyes  of  most 
p&»e  of  whose  figure  is  very  graceful,  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray's  pictures, 
and  whose  hcHul  has  an  innocent,  bearing  in  mind  our  similitude  of  the 
M;reeable  expression.  The  faults  of  Scotch  pebble,  he  will  understand 
this  picture  are — a  tendency  to  dirti-  what  we  mean  at  once.  There  is,  in 
ness  of  colour,  and  carelessness  of  short,  a  clear,  cat-like,  glassy  lustre 
drawing.  The  aamsers  legsare  really  put  into  the  eyes  of  these  melo-dra- 
not  what  they  ousht  to  be.  An  illus-  matic  productions,  which,  while  about 
tration  of  Mrs.  Adam's  noble  drama,  as  genuine  as  the  rest  of  the  picture — 
^  Viva  Perpetua^"  by  Miss  Maigaret  we  can  find  no  falser  comparison — ^is 
Gillies,  is  any  thms  but  worthy  of  the  sure  to  tell  with  the  idle  and  unob- 
q[>lendid  theme,  it  shows  a  female,  servant  By  the  same  artist  is  (59) 
seated  in  prison,  the  profile  of  a  very  '*  Fiff^rari  playing  to  the  Virein — 
badly  drawn  eye  looking  towards  scene  in  liome,"  a  common  theme 
the  barred  windows  thereof.  She  is  enough,  and,  honestly  painted,  havins 
dressed  in  white,  which  is  neither  qualities  for  a  painter  to  show  skiu 
clean  nor  bright  The  face,  which  upon.  Here,  however,  is  an  elderly 
should  be  infimtely  pathetic,  to  justify  individual,  with  a  skin  in  a  sadly 
the  quotation  from  the  poetess,  looks  jaundiced  condition,  beard  ad  lib., 
mean  and  not  a  little  vulgar.  Her  nair  in  imposing  mass,  noble  fore- 
complexion  is  totally  unnati^al.  How  head,  nose  of  the  best  received  pat- 
could  Miss  Gillies  suppose  such  words  tern,  thin-bridged,  aquiline,  narrow 
as  these  to  come  from  that  inexpres-  nostril,  hollow  cheeks,  eyes  as  before. 
sive  mouth  ?  potent  brows  to  overhang  them,  ana 
•'  Thou,  th«  Oood  Shepheid,  who  did-rt  gently  no  end  of  rags,  but  not  one  speck  of 
fold  dirt  This  eminent  personage  blows 
Thoie  little  ones  with  hleesing  in  Thine  a  bagpipe,  with  sucn  an  expression 
MTOB,  Qf  really  doing  it  as  the  reader  may 
TSriing'  '  "^  ''"•*  "^  Burmisefrom  what  we  have  just  said. 
Bbe^Ol  beJrtIt !   One  pwjer,  bai  ow-  Truly,  he  puts  the  mouth-piece  to  his 


the  bet-  ups,  but  blows  not,  only  standing 
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there^  nrate,  motionless,  with  less  ex-  l)etter  prove  an  assertioii  than  Miss 

pression  or  action  than  a  Chinese  PeeFs  pictiire  does,  for  a  broader, 

figure.    From  under  his  thicket^  eye-  more  powerful,  and  explicit  stndy  from 

brows  glassy   eves   glitter   without  nature  we  never  saw,  and  at  the  same 

an  atom  of  blood  or  souL    We  do  not  time  the  finish  is  absolute,  the  tones 

mean  to  say  that  scamps,  gifted  each  of  the  picture  clear,  and  deep,  and 

with  the  appearance  of  ^lisarius  at  bright,  and  for  literal  imitation  of 

least,  are  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  texture  and  colour  no  work  in  the 

delectable  iK^SraW  of  the  Campa^^na  room    can   compete    with    it      It 

fellows,  whom  to  suspect  of  parasitic  is  a  simple  study  of  a  hedge-row 

vermin  would  be  smful;  but  these  bank,  at  foot  of  which  lies  a  frag- 

people   live,  at  least,  and  are  not  ment  of  roueh  red  and  white  stone^ 

wooden  figiures,  with  iMig-pipes  held  coarse  marble;  about  lie  great  ivy 

to  their  mouths.     The  other  figures  leaves,  some  brown-green  with  age, 

in  this  picture  are  the  usual  peasant  some  withered  at  the  edges,  some 

women  and  their  babies,  but  in  a  most  fresh  and  bright    There  are  purple 

unusual  state   of  cleanliness.     We  flowers  interspersed,  whose  tint  lov- 

must  spare  a  word  for  a  marvellous  lily   relieves  the   dark   green    and 

dog,  the  minstrel's  property  of  course,  roay  red.    This  is  <»dled  *^A  Study 

whose  hide,  or  rather  pelt,  is  the  from  Nature"  (68).    Miss  Peel  is  an 

strangest  in  creation.    Did  the  reader  artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 

ever  meet  with  an  animal  who  had  for  in  167,  *'  Study  in  Spring/'  a 

positive  hot  blue  and  red,  to  say  somewhat  similar  subject  to  the  last, 

nothing  of  purple  and  green,  in  his  the  exquisite  variety  produced   by 

hair  ?  This  beast  trul^  looks  to  be  on  change  of  seasons  has  been  finely  olv 

the  point  of  bursting  mto  flames,  and  serv^    For  breadth  and  balancing 

what  expression  his  face  has  is  just  of  colour,  and  solidity  of  tone,  this 

such  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  the  picture  merits  like  praise  witn  the 

countenance  of  an  animal  anticipating  last      There   are   some   primroses, 

spontaneous  combustion  within.  '^The  whose  downy  powdered  dry  yellow, 

Roman  Pilgrim"  (93),  is  a  study,  so-  and  the  exquisitely  true  rendering  of 

called,  of  the  same  sham  who  figured  their  leaves,  might  ofler  a  nosegay  for 

as  piper  in  the  last — eyes  the  same,  Titania.    The  ivy  painted  here  is  also 

of  course.    A  landscape  by  this  artist  remarkable  as  before.    "  A  Study  of 

is  not  Quite  so  bad  as  those,  but  No.  Vir^nia  Creeper"  (198),  bv  the  same, 

249,  ''The  Outcast,"  is  so  complete  a  merits  all  admiration.    If  we  might 

piece  of  clinqttaTUerie,  as  to  be  per-  offer  a  little  advice  to  a  lady  whose 

fectly  unsurpassed.   To  be  very  brief  works  we  have  taken  delight  to  ex- 

indeed,  let  us  say  that  the  model  Mrs.  amine,  it  will  be  this : — ^Eschew  ivy 

Elizabeth  Murray  has  put  before  her-  from  this  diw^:  the  thing  is  utterly 

self  is  Mr.  Breckners   fashionable  conquered.  You  will  do  better  than  at 

drawing-room  pettinesses  and  man-  present   Turn  to  larger  subjects,  and 

millinery  in  general  employing  the  same  power  of  thought 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such  ana  earnestness  of  purpose  which  led 

things  as  these  to  a  picturebv  Florence  to  the  experimental  study,  with  the 

Peel,  an  artist  of  Cork,  whose  very  same  industry  and  meduunical  skill, 

lines  appended  in  the  catalogue  show  we  may  hope  to  see  a  complete  artist 

that  she  reallv  does  think  positively  of  splendid  purposes  and  powers,  as 

does  not  go  blindly  and  stupidl;^  to  the  result 

work,  without  heart  or  true  feeung.  Mrs.  Bodichonrbom  Barbara  SmithX 
but  sets  a  purpose  before  her  mind  sends  one  ofhertavourite  studies  from 
andfollows  it  up  clearlyand  decisively.  Algerian  scenery,  "  The  Pine  Swamp** 
The  quotation  is,  "This  studv  was  (64;.  One  of  those  ^y-blue  hazy 
made  for  self-improvement,  and  as  an  places,  where  .the  genius  of  miasma 
experiment,  whether,  while  working  and  plague  conceals  itself:  a  thicket 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  detaily  it  is  ab-  of  grey  pine  timber,  ridi  in  livid 
solutoly  necesfuuy,  as  frequently  as-  coloui^-an  earthly  fester,  wildly  pic- 
serted;  to  lose  si^ht  of  general  effect"  turesaue  and  ghastly,  the  lofty  tree- 
Here  is  a  lady  who  has  gone  to  work  branches  stand  stark  as  skeletons 
and  settled  the  matter,  while  others  against  a  blazing  brazen  sky,  their 
have  been  talking  about  it ;  for  we  are  feet  swallowed  up  in  palm  and  fieni 
bound  to  say  that  never  did  example  undergrowths,  ana  their  lower  boughs 
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hung  with  tangle,  left  there  hj  for-  turbid,  underneath  a  hazel  cover,  too 
gotten  floods :  altogether  one  of  the  opaque  to  reflect  the  folia^,  and  too 
most  impressive  and  suggestive  pic-  sluggish  to  cause  even  a  ripple.  No. 
tures  we  remember  by  this  skiifid  219,  ^^  The  Suppheant,"  by  Mrs.  K  M. 
painter.  Her  ''Arab  Tomb,  Algiers"  Ward,  is  a  skilfully  and  soudlv  painted 
(68),  has  the  same  good  qualities  of  study  of  a  girl's  head :  indeed  it  is 
execution.  No.  83,  ^  Avenue  of  old  too  solidly  painted,  for  its  vigour  re- 
pollards,*'  Miss  J.  Forster,  is  a  truth-  minds  us  of  the  lady's  distinguished 
rul  and  solid  little  study  from  nature,  husband's  eystem  of  execution.  Not 
Na  96,  **  Studv  of  garden  rock-work,  that  we  mean  to  insinuate  there  are 
with  robin  and  nest,"  Mrs.  Withers,  traces  of  his  hand  in  the  work,  Mrs. 
is  very  good,  but  the  artist  has  hardlv  £.  M.  Ward's  own  power  of  paintins 
mastcicS  a  system  of  execution  whicn  is  well  known.  "  Tne  Music  Lesson' • 
would  enable  her  to  support  the  (251),  by  Mrs.  Backhouse,  shows  a 
more  skilful  rendering  throughout ;  young  lady  instructing  a  younger  si»- 
|Murt8  of  the  work  being  out  of  keep-  ter  in  the  mysteries  of  the  gamut, 
mg,  irre^ilar,  and  incorrect  No.  100,  pointi^  out  the  notes  with  a  short 
"  from  Ramflgate  Pier,  looking  over  rod.  There  is  some  simple  natural- 
Feffwall  Bay,  Marianne  Stone,  is  a  nesB  and  no  little  power  of  execution 
littie  coast  study,  which  exemplifies  in  this  work.;  and  although  trifling 
that  the  pamter  nas  mastered  a  fine  in  design,  it  is  one  which  leads  us  to 
principle  of  design,  which  leads  to  a  congratulate  the  lady  on  a  vast  im- 
repetitionof  line:  the  retreating  cliffs,  provement  on  her  former  efforts  at 
as  they  fall  away  from  the  eye  to  the  this  exhibition, 
horizon,  are  sustained  and  repeated  by  Mrs.  Higford  Burr  has  three  pie- 
a  vamsning  line  of  eirri^  which  re-  tures  : — ^3(K  '*  Tomb  in  the  Pellegrini 
treat  also  along  the  sky,  curving  in-  Church  of  St  Anfustasia,  Verona ;" 
wards.  The  truth  with  which  she  has  ^  Pulpit  in  the  Church  of  St  Ferme^ 
rendered  the  colour  of  the  bare  dark  Verona  "  (85)  displaying  very  unu- 
Tocks  left  naked  bv  the  tide,  is  ad-  sual  qualities  of  execution  and  feel- 
mirable,  as  is  also  the  sea  itself.  ing  for  the  subject,  which,  notwith- 
%  Amy  Bates  is  an  extremely  standing  a  little  weakness  of  colour 
well-meant  picture,  called  '^Maiden-  and  want  of  precision  of  hand,  result- 
hood."  ing  in  a  slightljr  hurried  effect,  is  re- 
^Stendlnc  with  nlnetont  feet  markable.  This  lady's  third  work, 
Wbcre  2ie  brook  and  river  meet,  ^'Studv  of  an  oak  in  AldermarstcA 
Womanhood  sad  childhood  fleet**  Park"(95),  surpasses  these  in  colour  and 
A  ffiii  standing  by  a  brook-side,  hesi-  tone,  a  prevauing  brownness  of  tint 
tatmff,  with  the  prettiest  of  actions*  rather  weakens  the  truthful  rendering 
whether  to  cross  or  not  The  face  ana  of  texture ;  the  colour  lacks  purple 
figure,  as  well  as  the  action  of  doubt-  tints,  to  render  it  clear  and  varied. 
fm  resolve,  that  hesitatingly  acts,  is  Several  studies  by  Mrs.  Dundas  Mur- 


Setty  thought  indeed.    '^The  River  near  Toulouse,'' (116),  need  only  force 

ole,near  Dorking,  Surrey"  (177).  by  and  clearness  to  be  exquisite  rend- 

Christiana  Thompson,  is  a  trutnfiu  erings  of  nature.    We  commend  the 

and  literal  study  of  the  river  Spenser  skies  of  these  fioie  works  to  the  vid- 

celebreted.    Here  it  ft^ws,  slow  and  tor's  observation. 
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THE  HOUSEKBEFIKO  OF  IBISH  CHIEFS. 
RideKUm  dken  f>entm,  quid  vekU  i-^hATiw  Pboterb. 

The  Toluminous  calendar  of  Irish  do-  oomparison  between  the  soldier  of 
cuments  and  correspondence  in  Her  Berwick  and  the  soldier  of  Ireland, 
Bicgestjr's  State  Paper  Office,  now  alleging  the  former  to  serve  in  greater 
puolismng,  will  show  that  the  compa-  tolL  if  I  give  my  judgment,  all  the 
rativepovertyof  the  medisaval  history  soldiers  of  Christendom  must  give 
of  Ireland,  as  contrasted  with  the  con-  pdace  in  that  to  the  soldier  of  Ireland, 
temporary  historic  richness  of  neigh-  since  there  is  as  much  difference  be- 
bouring  countries,  changes  into  super-  tween  them  for  ease  of  service  as  is 
lative  exuberance  for  the  period  of  between  an  alderman  of  London  and 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Without  en-  a  Ber^ck  soldier." 
tering  into  the  question  whether  the  No  one  could  be  more  in  earnest 
days  of  good  Queen  Bess  were  great  than  Pelham  was  when  penning  this 
days  for  Ireland  or  the  reverse,  we  will  comparison,  and  for  ourselves,  we  are 
merely  say  that,  considering  them  arch-  so  tickled  with  his  introduction  of  the 
eeologicaliy,  those  enormous  masses  of  alderman  that,  admiring  his  freedom 
state  papers  elucidate  the  condition  of  in  acting  on  the  only  answer  to  the 
this  kingdom  during  that  queen's  very  question  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
remarkable  conquest  of  it,  to  so  ample  paper,  we  determine  to  cook  a  ioke 
and  minute  a  degree,  that  future  per-  or  two  (if  we  can  catch  them),  wnilst 
users  of  pictured  pages,  such  as  we  engaged  on  the  ensuing  disquisition, 
may  expect  will  be  written  by  the  Seriously,  we  see  no  reason  why  anti- 
light  of  those  records,  will  obtam  ex-  quaries  should  not  be  jocose ;  and 
traordinarily  vivid  retrospective,  and  though  Horace  Walpole's  wish  to 
as  it  were,  stereoscopic  views,  of  teach  them  *^to  be,  as  he  says, 
interior  life  in  Ireland  during  that  ''singing  birds,"  was  difficult  to  carry 
memorable  struggle  between  our  out,  their  labours  may  aid  and  embel- 
half-civilized  Q^Sl,  and  many  men  lish  the  songs  of  future  national  poets, 
foremost  in  fame  among  the  English  and  also  serve,  by  making  the  past  oi 
people.  Our  readers,  sufficiently  ac-  our  country  better  understood,  to 
quainted  with  the  foreign  actors  strengthen  lier  sons'  and  daughters' 
in  the  protracted  conflict,  may,  per-  attachment  to  her.  Nay  mora, 
haps,  not  be  well  informed  regard-  even  strangers  to  the  soil,  some  ox 
ing  the  position  and  circumstances  whom,  it  is  notorious,  feel  more  in- 
of  our  native  chieftains,  who  so  terest  in  Old  Ireland  than  many  of 
boldly  confronted  the  leadine  war-  her  children  do,  would  listen  gladly 
riors  and  statesmen  of  Engfand —  to  such  celebrations  —  more  gladly 
Sussex,  Drury,  Sydney,  the  Xlssexs,  than  to  the  laments  poured  forth 
Baleigh,  Norreys,  Mounljoy,  Oarew,  by  the  passionate  poet  of  her  "Na- 
and  others,  waose  ex}>erienoe  had  tional  Melodies."  Like  the  great 
been  gained  not  only  in  the  Low  author  of  The  MinstreUy  of  the 
Countries  and  the  French  wars,  but  in  Scottish  Border^  Moore,  in  his  young 
the- still  better  school  of  the  Scottish  patriotism,  laboured  with  affectionate 
borders.  In  this  latter  debatable  earnestness  for  the  recovery  of  the 
ground,  the  style  of  warfare,  the  best  ancient  lays  of  his  native  land.  But 
to  teach  military  operations  requi-  he  had  not  those  tastes,  and  that 
site  for  subduing  the  Irish,  was  ac-  appreciation  of  retrospects  into  an- 
kaowledged  to  be  much  less  severe  cient  existences,  that  enabled  the 
than  service  in  this  country ;  so  Scottish  author  to  exhibit  scenes  of 
much  less,  indeed,  that  Sir  William  clan  life  veluti  in  wpeculunL  When 
Pelham,  a  veteran  martialist,  who  had  shall  it  be  said  of  tne  noble  old  for- 
formerly,  as  warden  of  the  Scottish  tresses  and  halls  in  Ireland,  as  has 
marches,  "daunted,"  in  the  phrase  of  been  literally  affirmed  of  mere  moun- 
the  day,  **the  thieves  of  the  border,  tains  of  land  from  the  Highlands 
and  made  the  rush  bush  keep  the  to  the  Tweed,  that  "  not  one  l)ft« 
cow,"  declared: — "As  touching  any  its  head  unsung?"    The  archwologio 
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details  we  are  about  to  offer  are  home-  we  have  fallen  in  with  do  not  de- 

lyj  astheir  title  implies;  yet  the  reader  scribe  them  as  worthy  of  Palladio  or 

will  see  that  their  topic  excited  the  Jean  Goigon. 

curiosity  of  an  illustrious  Londoner,  Takingup  an  unquestionable  autho- 

a  philosopher  and  poet.  SamuelJohn-  rity,  the  little  poem  entitled  "The 

son;  and  will  at  once  aamit  that  while  Circuit  of  Murcheartach  O'Neill,'*  in- 

this  visitor  to  the  Hebrides  remained  dited  in  941^  to  celebrate  the  success- 

ungratified  by  as  full  an  account  of  ful   expedition  made   through  this 

them   as  we  possess,  these  details  island  oy  that  ambitious  king  (with 

would  hare  been  still  more  welcome  the  object  of  paving  his  way  to  assum- 

to  the  author  of  "The  Antiquary."  ing  the  monarchv),  we  obtain  almost 

Some  further  introduction  to  our  sub-  the  earliest  insignt  into  housekeeping 

ject  being  still  needed,  let  us  continue,  here.  The  poet,  or  bard,  who  haa  ac- 

Pelham*s  contract  conveys  an  idea  companied  the  band  of  one  thousand 
of  the  hardships  the  English  military  warriors,  forming  the  force  that  effect- 
had  to  endure  whilst  carrying  on  the  ed  this  circuitous  coup  ct^tat,  be- 
war  in,  say,  Ulster,  then  a  mere  wil-  stowed  on  the  king  his  historic  sou- 
demess,  townless,  castleless,  bridg-  briquet  of  "Murcheartach  of  the 
less,  and  almost  houseless.  The  no-  Cloaks  of  Hides."  to  distinguish  his 
tions  we  form  on  this  point  bring  us  patron  for  his  uberality  and  provi- 
to  our  theme,  for  our  antiquarian  me-  dence  in  suppling  his  men  with  man- 
mory  recalls  the  contented  terms  in  ties  made  of  hides,  as  covering  against 
which  many  British  officers  of  the  day  inclement  weather — winter  haviujs 
wrote  of  the  hospitality  thev  received  been  the  season  selected  for  the  pqli- 
from  native  chiefs.  Indeed,  to  judge  tic  excursion.  The  circumstantial 
by  some  of  their  encomiums,  the  dig-  versifier  tells  how,  on  the  return  of 
nitary  above  idealized  might  have  been  the  troops,  in  triumph,  bringing  with 
well  gratified  by  banquets  a  Maguire  them  several  provincial  kings  that  had 
or  an  0*Shaughnessy  would  have  set  been  unexpectedly  seized  as  hostages, 
before  him.  But  we  are  anticipating ;  upon  approaching  the  ^^pcdllis**  of 
for  as  asreeablv  with  the  proverb,  tne  ijleach,  a  jnllv  was  humed  forward 
proof  of  a  pudoing  is  in  its  eating,  it  is  to  desire  O'Neill's  queen  "  to  send  out 
not  time  to  prove  the  value  of  ancient  women  to  cut  rushes,"  for  that  hieh 
Irish  housekeeping  until  the  pudding-  companv  was  coming.  He  also  tells 
period  or  end  of  our  paper.  how,  when  the  floor  of  the  hall  had 

Arcneeologically    and    accurately  been  well  strewn,  an  enormous  refec- 

speaking,  our  theme  should  begin  to  tion  was  set  before  the  leaders  of  the 

develop  itself  from  the  epoch  when  expedition  and  their  captives.*   This 

the  first  habitation  (in  which  house-  mode  of  covering  floors  supplied,  as 

keeping  commenced)  was  built  in  Ire-  eveiy  one  knows,  the  place  of  carpets 

land.     Authorities,  however,  either  in  old  England  as  well  ^b  in  Ireland; 

know  nothing,  or  disagree  on  this  and  though  it  does  not  seem  as  fit  a 

point;  even  to  the  extent  of  denying  foundation  for  dancins  upon  as  bare 

that  Ollamh  Fodhla  erected,  a.m.  3883,  boards^  bicn  cirhs  Shakespeare  intro- 

a  house  on  Tara  hill,  and  also,  that  duces  it  in  the  marble  huls  of  Italy, 

the  palace  of  Rmania  was  constructed  Romeo  exclaiming: — 

so  early  as  a.m.  4532.    Some  protest,  <'  Oi^e  me  a  torch ! 

too,  that  the  said  "palace"  was  no  Letwutons,  ligbt of  keut, 

better  than  any  iroXfic  marked  on  Pto-  Tickle  the  MnMleit  nuhet  with  their  heela ; 

lemy's  map  of  leme,  and  described  by  ^'"  ^  »  cMdlo-hohkr,  «ui  look  on  i- 

Strabo  as  a  circular  encampment,  de-  In  our  marshy  country,  rushes  were 

fended byj^/t<ades(whencethename,)  strewn  on  fioors  so  late  as  the  time  of 

and  containing  cabins  for  sheltering  I^izabeth  (the  period  we  propose  to 

a  clan  and  tneir  cattle.    Without  examine),  and,  moreover^  ofton  formed 

venturing  into  this  disloyal  contro-  the  cool  summer  couches  of  hardy 

versy,  so  far  as  the  more  ancient  seats  militants. 

of  our  dynasties  are  concerned,  we  will  Glancine  back  again  to  the  earliest 

merely  say  that  such  accounts  of  Irish  ages  of  Celtic  civil  war,  when  deliri- 

palaces  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  unt  reges,  plectuntur  Uibemiy  and 


•  Arch.  Tracts,  I.,  63. 
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those  kings  gloried  in  giyins  each  for  patting  them  to  the  sword  as  there 
other's  "roof  to  the  flames  ana  flesh  is  for  slaying  trumpeters,  despite  their 
to  the  eagles,"  we  discern  little  re-  plea  of  non-combativenesa 
specting  their  life  under  roofs  so  liable  Originallv,  the  Uuhd  tighe^  u€.  peo- 
to  arson;  yet  can  perceive  enough  to  pie  of  the  nouse,  or  household  of  a 
enableustodothemthejusticeof  ex-  Celtic  king,  were  his  regular  force, 
plaining  why  they  so  frequently  prey-  lus  standing  anny,  prepared  both  for 
edupononeanother,bypD6eryin^that  resisting  inroads  ana  taking  pr^ys.  In 
insufficiency  of  cattle  and  scarcity  of  those  (uurk  ages  of  ugly  days  and 
com  sometimes  neceuUated  i)redatory  darker  nights,  when  his  majesty  mi^^t 
warfare.  Whenever  murrain  seized  be  awakened  by  the  national  hue-and- 
the  kine  and  swine  of  a  clan,  nothing  ciy.  orhoo!  (which  seems  to  have  be^i 
was  left  to  perishing  men  but  to  seize  a  snout  to  tne  guards  of  the  600,  ue* 
whatever  was  left  with  their  neigh- .  oowsJ  and  then  was  informed  that  a 
hours.  We  may  judge  of  the  extre-  cream  had  becm  run  on  him  duriogtJie 
mity,  in  this  question  of  life  or  death,  small  houia,  to  thedeprivation  of  milk 
in  ages  earlier  than  the  ninth  century,  for  breakfiast  and  meat  for  any  meal, 
by  the  fact  that  so  cogent  was  the  defence  was  the  moat  important  of  all 
need  of  food«  that  clerg^ea  not  only  suUunary  otyects^  excepting,  i>er- 
obeyed  the  sloffan  of  their  septs,  as  an  haps,  the  means  either  of  recovering 
uni)erative  order  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  prey,  or  replenishing  the  cow- 
their  quadruped  flocks  and  herds,  but  guard,  by  sendmg  out  the  house- 
joined  their  Jdnes  in  plundering  ex-  hold  troop  for  a  rush  at  the  stock  of 
peditions.  Besides  these  convincing  scnne  other  unwary  clan.  It  waa 
proofs  that  necessity  knew  no  law,  it  then,  obviously,  of  more  consequence 
seems  that  an  innovatory  one,  intro-  to  retain  a  warrior  with  a  clever  turn 
duced  by  a  Bishop  of  Deny,  to  relieve  for  such  work^  than  it  now  is  to  make 
women  from  the  latter  service,  was  set  good  selection  of  a  man  of  busiaess, 
aside  whenever  famine  absolutely  de-  or  a  skilled  huntsman.  Such  a  major 
manded  that  all  who  claimed  to  be  domo^B  head  had  to  be  strong  for 
fed  fi^ould  saUy  forth  in  quest  of  the  bearing  blows  aa  well  as  cunning  in 
wherewithid.  In  those  pinching,  hun-  pursuing ;  and  especially  in  returning, 
giy  ages,  the  menials  of  clan-leaders  when  dnving  a  booty  home.  Accord- 
were  militant :  either  repelling  incur-  indy,  the  responsible  functionaiy  waa 
sions,  or  maxing  forays,  to  supply  caUed  giUa  gradhOy  u«.  a  gifly  of 
the  wants  of  their  tribe,  in  seasons  trust,  or  confidential  servant;  and  the 
when  their  own  com  ana  cattie  had  titie  of  the  head  of  the  king  of  Con- 
failed.  In  Wales,  the  veiy  bards,  naught's  domestics  was  not  steward, 
whose  persons  were  in  all  Celtic  coun-  but ''leader."  Often  and  afun,  pree- 
tries  held  sacred  even  in  the  whirl  sure  from  within,  resulting  nx>m  want 
and  rage  of  fight,  were  not  exempt  of  sustenance,  was  so  severe,  that  the 
from  actingas  caterers  as  well  as  poets  remedy  pointed  out  by  nature  and  cua- 
on  pressing  occasions:  but  were  en-  tom,  ior  filling  the  vacuum,  was  not 
couraged  to  swell  the  throng  in  search  left  to  the  care  of  a  servant,  but  the 
of  plunder  by  the  custom  that  enti-  chieftain  himself,  as  we  read  in 
tlea  the  musicui  aidicus,  musician  of  O'Donovan's  "AnnalB  of  the  Four 
the  halL  to  the  best  heifer  taken  in  Maaters,"  took  out  his  household  for 
any  raia  in  which  he  had  accompa-  the  necessary  "excursion." 
nied  the  domeMici,  or  house  servants;  The  custom  that  obliged  a  chieftain 
provided  he  had,  prior  to  settmg  out  to  make  a  foray  soon  after  his  elec- 
on  this  sendee  of  danger,  animated  tion  is  thus  phifoeophically  viewed  by 
them  by  an  inspiritins  chant  liter-  Martin,  in  his  account  of  the  manners 
ary  relics  may  still  oe  ee&i  of  this  of  the  Hebridean  Qael:  and  we  may 
oral  mode  of  rousing  Taffy  to  go  to  add,  that  this  act,  called  in  Ireland 
some  one*s  house,  and  as  the  nursery  sluaigheadh  ceannaii  readhna^  i^ 
rhyme  has  it,  "steal  a  piece  of  beef. '  the  expedition  on  I'eceiving  the  khan- 
If  this  time-honoured  usage  was  in  ship,  or  headship,  because  the  new 
vogue  when  any  archetype  of  Cray's  king  was  bound  to  make  it  aa  soon 
''&rd''  inveighed  agamstthe  mth-  after  hia  inauguration  as  possible, 
less  conqueror  of  the  Welsh  and  sup-  served,  besides  giving  proof  of  his 
posed  exterminator  of  their  poets,  prowess,  to  enrich  the  faction  that 
Iklward  the  First  had  as  just  a  reason  had  placed  him  in  power: — 
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"Every  heir,  or  jouDg  chieftain  of  a  dancing,  and  shooting  with  bowB  and 

tribe,  waA  obliged  in  honour  to  give  a  arrows ;  and  were  also  stout  seamen." 
public  specimen  of  Yiis  valour,  before  he 

was  owned  or  declared  governor  or  leader  Besides  this  account,  as  given  by 
of  his  people.  He  was  usually  attended  that  preserver  of  many  circumstances 
with  a  «^>>«i^£yj«mg  men  of  quality,  ^f  ancient  Celtic  soci  J  habite,  a  much 
??h^v^S^"wtrrnST:?  more  eager  observer  of  men  and  man- 
•uch  an  opportJmity  to  signalize  them-  F^'  ^^J- Johnson,  had,  during  histour 
selves.  It  was  usual  for  the  captain  to  ^^  ^'^^  Hebnaes,  nis  cunosity  excited 
leud  them  to  make  a  desperate  incursion  ^y  the  very  question  of  certain  do- 
upon  some  neighbour  or  other  that  they  mestic  details,  which  he  could  ob- 
were  in  feud  with ;  and  they  were  tain  scarcely  any  information  on,  but 
obliged  to  bring  by  open  force  the  cattle  which  we  can  supply,  at  least  regard- 
they  found  in  the  hinds  they  attacked,  ing  Irish  housenolds.  This  great 
wrdie  in  the  attempt.  After  the  per-  English  philosopher  observes:— 
Ibrmance  of  this  achievementy^the  young  »  ^  <- 
ohieftain  washer  after  reputed  valiant,  «The  peculiarities"  (of  Hebridean 
and  worthy  of  government,  and  such  as  ufe)  «  which  strike  the  native  of  a  corn- 
were  of  hisretinue  acquired  the  like  re-  merdal  country,  proceeded  in  a  great 
potaUon.  The  custom  being  reciprocally  measure  from  the  want  of  mon^.  To 
used  among  them  was  not  reputed  rob-  the  servants  and  dependents  that  were 
bery ;  for  the  damage  which  one  tribe  not  domestics,  were  appropriated  certain 
sustained  by  this  essay  of  the  chieftain  portions  of  hmd  for  their  support.  Mac 
of  another,  was  repaired  when  their  Donald  has  a  piece  of  ground  yet  cidled 
chieftain  came  ha  his  turn  to  make  his  the  Bard's  or  Senachie's  Field.  When  a 
specimen.  But  I  have  not  heard  an  in-  heefwas  kilUd  for  the  house,  particular 
•tuioe  of  this  practice  for  <Aese  tUty  parts  were  claimed  as  fees  by  the  several 
years  passed.*  officers  or  workmen,     What  weu  the  right 

th^^*l^«T^T>^-r^h'-^T^  g^-yto^hSh?"^^^ 

the  year  1684,  and  besides  his  obser-  .  ^^^  ^he  piper ;  the  weaver  had  like- 

vation,  twas  "Sixty  yeara  smce,'  he  wise  hw  particular  part;  and  so  mamy 

excuses  the  old  custom  of  cow-liftmg  pieces  followed  these  prescriptive  claims, 

on  a  grand  scale  so  reasonably,  that  that  the  laird's  was  at  best  but  little." 
one    can    fancy   a    lowland   baron 

thought  less  of  suffering  b^  that  prac-  Thegoo<idoctor,whoeehou8ekeepiiig 

tico  than  Bradwardine  did,  in  1745,  was  on  a  petty  scale,  often  supplied  by 

when  an  unusual  trick  was  played  on  a  cut  of  veal  from  a  Fleet-street  chop- 

him.    Martin  continues: —  house,  would  have  been  gratified  to 

"Chieftains  had  their  fixed  officers  '9^  the  detailed  statement  ktely 

who  were  ready  to  attend  them  on  aU  given  m  the  Ul^  Journal  of  Arch- 

occasiona, military  or  civil:  Some  fami-  oeology^  as  to  the  apportionment  of 

lies  contiuue  them  from  father  to  son ;  the  several  parts  of  a  cow  and  a  sheep, 

particularly  Sir  Donald  Macdonald  has  whenever  tnese  animals  were  killea 

his  principal  standard  bearer  and  his  for  the  food  of  a  large  Irish  household, 

quartermaster.    The  latter  has  a  right  This  singular  document,  now  amomr 


They  liad  a    tl^edral,  about  the  year  1694.  when  he 
top  of  their    ^^  preparing  materials  for  nis  quaint 


though 

aame,  but  only  cuitom. 

constant  sentinel  on  the  top  w.  , *.^  -  .-,       *- -r    ,      , ».     ^^ 

houses  called  GocAmtfn,  or  in  the  English  "Cromcle  of  Ireland."  Not  to  re- 
tongue,  "  Cockman,"  who  was  obliged  to  publish  it  in  exUnso,  but  preferably, 
watch  day  and  night,  and  at  the  approach  to  quote  and  explain  some  parts,  let 
of  anybody  to  ask,  who  comes  there  ?  us  first  remark,  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
Tins  officer  is  continued  in  Barra  still,  adscription  of  every  slain  cow's  head 
*"?^\"  ^^A  ^^^}^^  ^^  .*°  i»»  P'«^«  to  the  smith  is  borne  out,  and  that  in 

JRl!!^^r^n,;iiJli;^l^mW  o^^^^^  our  more  liberal  country^,  this  work- 
Tliere  was  a  competent  number  01  young  ^^^  *  ^.^n*  .i«aA.i  ^««  t^i.^^  .««»^.  - 
genUemen  callJd  i^icUidcA,  or  V^  man  (a  most  useful  one  when  annour 
2«cofw,  who  always  attended  the  chief-  ^^  ^  ^  riveted,  and  pike-heads 
tsdn  at  home  or  abroad;  they  were  well  sharpened),  also  received  the  tongue 
trained  in  managing  the  sword  and  tar-  and  feet.  This  fee  was  his  in  con- 
get,  ill  wrestling,  swimming,  jumpuig,  sideration  of  having  knocked  the  ani- 
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mal  down  with  his  ord  morfj  or  big  accounts,  sncli  as  Sir  John  Davy's  and 

hammer;  for  it  would  seem  the  smith^  Campion's,  the  ''cater"  of  an  Irish 

ikld  was  the  place  whither  cattle  were  chienain  was  a  *'  cunning  thief/ '  whose 

usually  driven  for  sale  and  slaughter,  r^ular  employment  was,  not  buying. 

Agreeably,  also,  with  the  doctor's  but  purloining  food 

statement,  the  udder  was  given  to  the  The  house  carpenter  was  entitled 

family  musician,  who  here,  however,  to  tiie  livers  of  each  oow  and  sheqk 

was  not  a  pipen  but  a  harper,— the  "The  man  that  draws  water "receivM 

more  specially  Irish  household  min-  the  latter  animal's  ''bag  pooding ,-" 

streL    As  for  the  other  performer,  his  which  seems  to  be  the  natiural  reoep- 

music  seems  to  have  more  peculiarly  tacle  in  which  that  peculiarly  national 

pertained  to  alfresco  feasts ;  and  was  dish,  a  Scotch  haggis,  is  boiled,  and 

particularly  welcome  whenever  the  not  the  comestible,  celebrated  in  nur- 


clan  marched  forth  to  repel  an  incur-    sery  rhymes,  as  made  bv  the  queen 
_  _  'I*  pl^yinK  the  Erse  va-    of  the  fiongi  and  stuffed  bv  her  with 
riation  of  the  old  G^lic  tune,  "  Wha    plums.    The  tailor  claimed  the  "two 


daur  meddle  wi'  me  T'    On  the  other  small  ribs  that  eo  with  the  hind  quar- 

hand,  the  Fer-^uiAJledhcLy  or  "man  of  ters"  of  each  Beef;  a  suffidenpy  for 

atrin^"  was  naturally  an  inmate:  this  fraction  of  a  man,  who,  like  f/oA^^ 

and,  mtimeswhenpianos,  papers,  ana  of  the  Needle  at  Glennaquoich,  and 

polkas  were  not  invented,  a  delectable  the    miserable   artificer   Petrucchio 

source  of  amusement.    After  supper,  maltreated,  warmed  his  goose  for,  and 

the  principal  repast,  the  harpers  struck  cut  cabbage  from,  both  masculine  and 

up,  and  any  resident  or  visitant  ra-  feminine  habiUments.    The  hearts  of 

crutch,  or  singers,  sans.  And  did  not  cows  and  sheep  were  the  respective 

the  dm'n^-uoMo^  of  the  house  often  perquisites  of  their  sevend   herda. 

make  the  harper  play  a  rinceadl^fad-  The  horseboy,  or  groom  in  charge  of 

A^,  or  long  (country)  dance,  to  the  on-  the  chieftain's  chaiger,  and  alK^  of 

ginal  air  of  "  The  wind  that  shakes  the  his  hacks  for  the  chsae  and  the  road, 

barley,"  and  great  delight  of  the  young  was  rewarded  with  a  well-covered  leg 

mona-ua89ata  f  Let  another  question  bone  of  beef,  and  the  sheep's  head, 

be  asked: —  In  Scotland  it  is  probable,  that  the 

*<  When  smith  would  nave  disputed  this  latter 

U  tneeable  a  vestig*  of  Ui«  notes  morsel,  and  have  quickly  converted  it 

That  ruled  those  duioea  irild  in  chwacter?*'  into  the  dainty  Called  "singeit  heid." 

The  queiT  may  be  replied  to  by  an  a  savoury  though  ugly  entree,  made 

eager  collector  of  those  lively  airs,  by  singeing  ofi  the  wool,  thrusting  a 

Br.  Petrie,  a  competent  appreciator  of  red  hot  iron  into  tiie  apertures  in  the 

the  soul  for  harmony  possessed  by  the  head,  and  then  broiling  iton  the  ashes 

Irish  harpers,  who  composed  our  im-  of  his  forge.    In  our  countr;]^.  thisar- 

mortal  melodies.  tisan,  in  remote  districts,  soil  claims 

The  particular  part  cliumed  bv  the  the  heads  of  pigs ;  perhaps  in  return 

weaver,  in  Ireland,  was  the  "bigge  for  having   rung  their  noses.    The 

poodings;"  while  the  "black"  variety  "  garran  keeper,"  a  rough  stableman, 

of  this  eatable  went  to  the  plough-  in  care  of  the  plough  and  draught 

man,  and  was  probablymuch  the  same  horses,  was  usd  to  get  a  neck  of 

sort  of  agglomerate  as  is  now  known  mutton  and  a  bit  of  beef.  A  "choice 

by  the  same  name, — a  strong  indigest-  piece"  was  the  share  of  "the  shott." 

ible  mass,  but  suited  to  a  hard-work-  whose  function  is  not  quite  intelligible 

ing  man,   ei\joying  dura  ilia  mes-  without  annotation.  This  term  seems 

sorum.    The  porter,  or  doorkeeper,  to  prove  that  the  MS.  it  figures  in 

a  domestic  holding  the  responsible  was  written  when  fire-arms  had  come 

dutv  of  giving  or  refusing  amnission  into  general  use ;  yet,  may  have  been 

to  the  often-thronged  door  of  a  great  designated  shooters  from  more  an- 

chiefs  house,  received  a  certain  por-  cient  weapons,  such  as  cross  and  long 

tion.    The  tripes  went  to  a  function-  bows  :   but   more   probably   meant 

aiy  called"  the  kater,"  whose  peculiar  arqueous    and  matchlock   men,    on 

oince  requires  explanation.    J  udging  whose  j^ood  shooting  the  safety  of  the 

from  his  title,  he  was  a  caterer,  or  house,  if  assaulted,  much  depended. 

aehitier,  who  purchased  "cates'^  for  In  point  of  fact,  and  to  speak  plain, 

the  table ;  but  by  many  contemporary  these  men  had  the  first  choice,  be- 
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cauM  they  could  take  it^  in  an  age  the  fact  that  "the  romp  "was  allotted 

when,  and  in  a  country  where  not  "  to  him  that  cuts  the  beef;"  a  per- 

knowledge,  but  strength,  was  power,  fornianoe  special,  it  is  likely,  to  the 

The  '^next  ehoice  piece"  was  the  master  of  the  house,  or ''lairo,"  who, 

privileged  lot  of  '*the  housewif  of  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  got  but  little 

the  house,"  alady  whose  rights  as  the  as  his  share  of  his  own  meat    Oer- 

housebanas  better  half,  seem  inade-  tainlyhisperquisite  was  not  the  worst, 

quivtelv  considered,  according,  at  least  and  with  it  he  probably  supplied  beef 

to  modem  notions ;  for,  what  would  for  himselfandniseuests,  at  the  upper 

the  denizens  of  the  distillery  room  at  end  of  the  hall  table. 

Squire  Openhouse's  say,  if  their  mis-  Some  more  particulars  as  to  this 

tress  could  only  command  a  second  application  of  the  killed  cow  and 

eut,  and  that  alter  the  serrant's  hall  sneep  deserre  notice.  The  skin  of  the 

was  served  f     Some  little  gallantry  latter  quadruped  was  the  cook's  fee ; 

and  thought  for  the  sex  are,  neverthe-  but  the  former's  hide  might  not  be 

less,  apparent  in  a  subsequent  allot-  claimed  by  any  individual,  being  d^ 

ment  of  the    "  swete-bred,  to  her  tined  to  be  bartered  for  ^'wvne  and 

that  is"  about  to  add  to  the  number  aqua  vitas ;"  while  whatever  ^talloV* 

of  months  to  be  fed.    The  ^^nurse"  the  defunct  ^'beef"  had  accumulated 

daimed  "the  third  choice."  Thisatten-  whilst  fattening,    was    made    into 

dant  does  not  seem  to  have  resembled  candles. 

the  modem  servant,  or  bonne  of  the  The  foregone  insicht  into  the  eoo- 

same  name:  though  indeed,  there  were  nomy  of  an  old  Iriui  mansion  shows 

**  nurrishs  "  who  rarought  up  children  that  the  demesne  and  household  were, 

sent  in  for  fostera^ ;  but  a  woman  in    large    measure,    self-supporting, 

who  attended  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  omy  imports,  wine,  ana  either 

Every  one  knows,  from  Shakespeare's  whiskey  or  eau  de  vie,  were  obtained 

dramas,  the  important  part  ^  the  old  by  sending  hides  in  exchange  for  those 

nurse'*  formerly  played  in  a  great  cheering  commodities  totke  nearest 

house.    We  next  come  upon  a  con-  seaport  town.     These  teguments  of 

sequential  domestic^  ^  the  physician,"  kine,  and  other  sorts  of  peltry,  form- 

who  received  the  beef  kidneys,  and  ed  the  largest  article  of  export;  and 

under  the  curious  name  of  ^the  as-  it  speaks  creditably  for  our  ancient 

tronomer,"   a   shoulder  of  mutton,  countrymen's  powers  of  imbibing, 

This  retainer's  second  titie  also  re-  that  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Eenmare 

quires  explanation  to  any  who  are  un-  states,  in  1 584,  the  yearly  importation 

aware  that  the  sciences  of  medicine  of  wine  into  Munster  as  averaging 

and  astrology  were  formerly  mineled,  1,000  tuns,  at  an  average  rate  of  one 

as  by  Chaucer's  practitioner,  "the  tun  in  exchange  for  fifty  hides.* 

Doctor  of  Physike, '  who  Wherever  the  house  was   from 

-IT.,..      ..    .*,     xj.  which  Dr.  Meredith  Hanmer  obtained 

'      ^  ments.  the  establishment  was  large 

Whether  our  ancient  semi-magicaJ,  enouen  to  give  employment  to  a '^but- 

semi-medical  men  had  also  antici-  cher.      In  a  household  of  equal  siiee 

pated  Meemer,  we  know  not ;  but  can  in  England,  there  would  have  been  a 

well  excuse  the  superstitious  feelings  baker  and  brewer;  but  an  Irish  lord 

of  those  days,  in  mixing  supernatural  grew  littie  wheat,  and  gave  almost  all 

with  natural  causes,  since  the  two  are  his  oats  to  his  horses,  excepting  a  por- 

not  even  yet  definitively  separated.  tion  retained  for  gridole  cakes.  Money 

Concluding  this  list  of  tne  appor-  rent  was  almost  unknown,  just  as  oon- 

tionment  of  no  less  than  twenty-three  temporaneouslv,  the  Scottish  border 

parts  of  a  cow,  by  stating  that  the  lairds  reckoned  their  revenue,  not  by 

marrow-bones  were  handed  to  "the  coiiL  but  "chauldrons  of  victuals;" 

dony-lader,  the  strongest  man  in  the  so  that,  in  fact,  our  chieftains  realised 

house,"  whose  appellation,  duine  man,  the  Arcadian  idea  of  independence  of 

and  laidiT  strong,  sij^^es  that  he  trade  ahnost  as  fully  as  would  have 

was  an  athletic  warrior^  we  pass  to  satisfied  the  patriotic  views  of  a  cer- 
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tain  '^Dennot  Mac  Poverty,"  a  ooi^  maUiig  his  ooIketiDiii^  set  down  the 

respondent  of  the  editor  of  the  "  In-  economy  of  an  Ang^o-Irish  manage 

telugencer/*  and  who,  writing  at  the  (siieh  as  Viscount  Decies  might  hare 

time  The  JDrapim^$  lauersy  as  to  the  kept  at  Diomana)  wi^  respect  to  the 

revival  of  home  manufacture  heie,  distributioa  of  meat,  rather  than  tim 

were  fiMuottSy  anggests :—  system  observed  in  lea&  civilised  cUs- 

"Canlrelandforalldis,  do  noting  for  ^*»»  But,  havinjj  already  varied  OUT 

liimBhelft?     I  tink  he  can,  if  he  shaU  theme  by  a  mrelimniary  divec^onoe 

take  de  adriihesof  de  dot  man  or  de  anent  the  earliest  ways  andmeans  of 

Draper  (as  dey  call  him),  dat  de  Ing  housekeepiBg,  we  have  not  qsaea  to 

gentrys  would  eat  dere  good  beefs  and  discusa  the  matter  as  regards  the 

good  muttona,  and  fat  pooltzya,  drink  domestic  eoononnes  of  loi%  like  Sir 

de  strong  beer  and  hot  waters,  widout  Bryan   (VNeill  and   Yellow   Soriie 

puch  of  de  wines,  at  dere  hons^  at  M^nali  each  of  whose  daiim  at 

^^Sl^^i!?!^^^^  onetirb^S^W,0(rco^^ 

ffioiJi^*-  I^«i  Mountgoy's  secretary,  tha 

traveller^  Moxyson,   notices  indeed. 

Sacks  full  of  monev  could  not,  how-  the  difference  between  finglish-IrialL 
ever,  liAve  been  saved  when  the  above  imd  pure  Qads,  in  their  diet  and 
list  was  written,  because  coin  was  so  mode  of  serving  up  meat ;  saying 
scarce  that,  as  contemporaries  observ-  that  the  former  cut  thdr  joints  and 
ed  there  was  ^  none  stirring,  even  in  served  them  d  la  made  Anglaim, 
great  lord's  houses.^'^  In  &ct,  the  NevertheleBs  the  dose  similari^  ba? 
practical  use  of  that  system  of  allot-  tween  the  details  just  given  and 
ting  particular  pieces  of  meat  to  the  those  ouoted  by  Dr.  JohsAon  go  to 
several  inmates  of  an  Irish  household  prove  tne  practice  Qaelio.  The  luJiits 
was  to  reward  various  services  accord-  and  charaieteristics  of  the  Normano- 
ing  to  their  eompaiative  value.  Thus,  Celtic  barons  were  certainly  deeply 
while  the  tailor  received  but  a  couple  moulded  after  indigenous  Ifypes,  to 
of  small  ribs,  '^  the  strongest  man  in  such  an  ezt^t,  that  some  of  tha 
the  house"  got  the  marrow-bones,  and  highest  families  of  foreign  eztractioii 
its  defenders  secured  the  choicest  became  nu»B  national  in  their  manr 
parts.  Such  a  plan,  therefore,  en-  ners  than  the  natives;  ao,  at  least 
abled  these  familiarB  to  ait  at  meat  in  said  the  proverb^i6fr9iw  ipm  fftbcT' 
peace  together,  without  using  the  nwreSf  which  we  quote,  not  to  be 
marrow-bones  offensively.  The  ous-  char^  with  a  bulL  Liberal  house- 
torn  had  probably  arisen  from  the  de-  keepmg,  the  chieftain's  virtue^  was 
sirabHity  of  patting  system  in  place  also  Us  neighbour's— the  baron'a 
of  the  disputes  that  must  have  oo-  fioible,  or  rather  forte ;  for  the  mora 
eurred  at  tables  where  eoromunism  profuse  his  hospitality  to  the  Dugakl 
existed,  as  Froissart  states  it  did  Dalgetlys  of  the  day^Jhe  thicker  his 
among  the  Gtoel^  whose  kings,  in  his  plump  of  si>ear8.  There  was  this 
time,  admitted  their  mere  varlets  to  marked  distinction ;  that  while  the 
sit  at  their  board,  sod  to  eat  from;  f^dal  lord  k^t  open  house  to  attest 
their  porrin^is  and  drink  from  their  foUowera.  the  chieftain  was  required 
madders,  which  usage  they  declared  to  to  do  so  because  ori@nfdly,  and  even 
be  "the  praiseworthy  custom  of  their  so  lately  as  when  Fn»»art  wrote^ 
country;'  but  whidi  to  us  smacks  every  thing,  except  his  bed»  was  oom- 
too  much  of  equality,  fratomity,  and  mon  to  his  dan, 
sodalism.  If  we  examine  Uie  characters  of 
.  We  should  be  misleading  our  read-  those  two  separate  coders,  as  raven  by 
ere  if  we  failed  to  draw  a  distinction  medi»val  writers  we  see  uuit  tho 
between  the  house-keeping  implied  bv  stress  of  praise  is  laid  upon  their  qua- 
the  above  list,  and  the  style  in  which  lity  of  howitality.  ''^The  princely 
wildlrifthkingslived  in  remote  redons.  £nglish  lords,"  as  a  cont^nporacy 
Indeed  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Man-  poetof  Connaaght  staled  the  Nocmaii- 
mer,  who  resided  at  Wateif ord  when  trish  nobility  of  the  fourteenth  oea- 
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tttfy,  had  so  aasimilated  themselves  oastom  oficceiving  him  and  his  reti- 

to  tne  Gaelic  people  thai^  as  the  hard  nue  in  eoie^-^it,  ooehery,  or  assessed 

declared,  their  fmigmiessy  haughti-  provision  for  the  king;  for,  as  the  poet, 

ness,  and  perveraeness,  were  turned  our  anthority,  observed  all  arouna 

into  hospitalily  and  good  manners,  him,  and  recorded,  he  vas  necessarily 

The  same  writer  gives  an  interesting  and  cordially  welcome  to  live  npon 

oharaeter  of  a  0<mnaoian  lord  of  the  his  people,  and  to  receive  his  share  of 

same  period ;  Eoghan  O' Madden,  who  the  wealth  he  had  f^u^rded.    Conse- 

ia  deseribed  as  possessing  qnalitieB  quent  on  this  peooliar  sodal  system, 

and  graces  that  became  an  IriAh  chief-  tne  first  requisitee  of  character  in  a 

tain  exeeikntly  welL    His  sway  over  chieftain  were  intrepidity,  and  such 

his  territory,the  poet  declares,  was  un-  minor  traits  as  commanded  the  re- 

doapnted,  b&  that  he  never  had  to  de-  s^t  of  his  clansmen,  and  secured 

Band  hoata^  from  subordinate  lead-  hmi  their  attachment    They  always 

era  of  the  tnbe,  and  he  was  so  lenient  retained  the  power^  and  sometimes 

aadaereiful  as  never  topntchaina  exercised  it,— for,  m  their  proverb, 

cm  a  prisoner.     Though  he  refused  '*  stronger  than  the  chief  are  the  vas- 

neither  treasure,  nor  horsea,  nor  cattle,  sals," — of  deposing  a  supecannuated, 

■or  food  to  any  one,  his  wealth  was  or  disabled,  or  insufficientljr  strong 

great    He  was  the  first,  the  most  dia-  minded  and  bodied  ruler,  since  net- 

tinguished,  in  peace  and  in  war ;  his  ther  a  coward  nor  "a  hen-chief'  (as 

figure  was  the  most  comelv  and  regal  an  effeminate  heir  was  once  called, 

in  the  hall;  and  his  spear  the  foremost  and  then  ousted,)  would  serve  their 

jnthefieldofbattla  From  this  some-  purposes.    The  qualities  that  insured 

what  poetic  portraitore.  we  turn  to  a  the  chosen  chief  i)opularity  were,  first, 

prose  character,  drawn  m  the  old  an-  valour,  for  which  men  feared  and  wo- 

nalist.  Friar  Clyn,  of  Kilkenny;  it  is  men  loved  him ;  and  next,  generosity 

that  <^  an  eminent  baron  of  uie  Enr-  and  conviviali^,  in  the  aerivative 

fflidury.  Sir  Fulke  de  la  Freigne,  who  meanings  of  the  words;  especially  if  he 

had  led  a  gallant  band  of  Ajwo-Irish  evinced  these  congenial  virtues  in  liv- 

to  the  wars  in  France;  he  is  described  ing  among  his  clan  freely  and  socially, 

as  a  renowned  knight,  whose  name  without  Meeting  any  haughty  supe- 

aerved  him  more  ^an  the  men  he  riority ;  in  bounteously  giving  away 

eooid  command,  as  exceeding  in  fame  much  of  his  personal  iNroperty,  such  as 

rather  than  in  substance ;  yet  as  never  horses  and  cattle,  gold  and  silver  i)late, 

closing  his  gates,  and  being  profuse  in  jewels,  and  appulel ;  and  in  receiving 

giving  feaste.      In  short,  praise  of  his  clan  on  festive  occasions,  such  as 

the  hospitable  disposition^  lords  the  Yule  and  Easter  feasts,  at  the  ^o- 

waa  the  stereotype  nnm  of  emogixing  vemment  house,  with  a  hospitality 

theuL  that  acknowledged  his  people  as  the 

Spenser,  the  poet^  states  that  the  source  of  his  rude  wealth.  Abstraet- 

most  ponular  character  an  Irish  chief-  edly  considered,  there  waa  much  more 

tain  could  obtain  witli  his  dan,  waa  that  wanned  the  heartsof  men  to  each 

to  be  ^theirdefender  and  spender," —  other  in  the  clan  system  than  in  the 

termasome  of  oar  readers  may  re(}uire  feudalpolity ;  for  communism,  arising 

to    be   explained.     Such   a  lonffa  from  the  natural  right  of  all,  in  whose 

prime  duty  was  to  defend  his  pefwie;  veins  the  blood  of  a  common  patriarch 

and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  ezyoyed  no  flowed,  to  share  equally,  was  the  soul 

sinecure.    Like  others  of  his  order,  it  of  theone  system,  while anarrow, indi- 

waa  the  special  business  of  him  and  vidualised  claim  to  property  seems  the 

his  men  to  protect  his  natbn ;  and  essence  of  the  other.  The  social  bond 

though  crowns  and  armies  were  ever  that  held  a  dan  toother  was,  indeed, 

costly,  in  no  oountiy  waa  the  axiom  economically  conaidered,  a  generous 

better  understood  than  in  Ireland,  that  reciprodty  of  services, 
without  soldiers,  littie  would  be  left        The   well-known   almost   literal 

worth  protecting.    A  Inrave  defence  translation,  bjrSwift,ofan  Erse  luetic 

having  secured  somethmg  to  ei\joy,  desGriptionorO'^ou9ii^#^eci^isnot 

the  valiant  and  wise  head  of  the  clan  onlv  aamiied  for  its  spirit,  but  mav  be 

community,  being  well  entitled  to  take  believed  to  be  a  tolerably  faithful  re- 

the  lion's  share  in  its  expenditure,  presentation   of   scenes   often   pre- 

waa  more  than  rightfully  so  I7  the  aented  in  the  festive  halls  of  our 

30* 
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Elizabethan  ^^kings."  !nie  origiaal  Fhecagh^  t.  &  the  gaudy  or  showy: 
is  thought  to- have  been  composed  in  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and 
honour  of  the  banquet  given  on  the  munifioence ;  so  we  may  imanne  that 
inauguration  of  Sir  Bryan  O'Rourke,  to  her  her  son  probably  owed  nis  good 
who  was  brought  to  taial,  in  1691,  at  taste  in  giving  dinners.  Were  it  not 
Westminster,  and  hung  at  l^bum,  on  that  we  divine  the  eaose,  it  would 
several  counts  of  treason,  havmg,  have  astonished  us  to  find  that  a  chief 
among  other  overt  acts,  fastened,  at  in  remote  Ck>nnaught  excelled  in  the 
Dromohare,  a  portrait  of  Queen  Eliz-  appliances  of  banqueting ;  yet,  the 
abeth  to  his  horse's  tail,  and  thus  ig-  reasons  are  that  this  region  was.  if  far 
nominiously  dra^ped  the  royal  effigy  from  the  vice-Jupiter  of  IDublinOastle^ 
through  the  dirt  Such  an  insult  was  also  far  from  the  thunder  and  light- 
not  to  be  borne,  especially  when  pei^  ning  of  his  artillery ;  and  we  also  know 
formed  in  Ireland  m  times  when,  as  that,  as  a  Scottish  clerranan  observed 
itwasobserved.  Sang  Philip  of  Spain's  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  dans  nearest  to 
picture  stood  at  the  head  of  the  h^L  borders  were  comparatively  more  bar- 
while  any  portraiture  of  the  Queen  of  barous  than  those  whose  remoteness 
England  had  to  be  looked  for  behind  saved  them  from  plunder  and  all  its 
the  door.  Whoever  the  banquet-  retaliations.  The '^worshipfid"  man- 
giving  chief  was,  his  feast  is  immor-  ner  in  which  the  Lord  lieutenant 
talised  by  Swift's  translation,  com-  dined  at  Qort  house,  probably  con^ 
•mencing : —  sisted  principally  in  the  number  and 

appearance  of  his  host's  household. 

"  O'Ronrka'i  nobl«  ftn  will  ne'er  be  foTgot,  Fanotica  per  PanUquita  as  we  are. 

By  thoje  who  weie  there,  or  thoM  who  weie  ^^  ^j^^^  g^y  ^^^  ^^  jj^g  uy^f^ 

eaters"  w«re  got  up  ^y-the-by, 
HU  reyeii  to  keep,  we  n»  and  we  dine  these  ministering  men  manifestly  do- 
On  «Bven  .eore  .heep.  fkt  buUock.  and  ^^^  ^j^^  nam^from  the  old  Flinch 

--      .     \^        .    ^ .      .,  I  V      i_A  term  IxnirvaUier,  a  drink-bringer  or 

Usqnebaugh  to  onr  feast  in  paiU  i.  bioaght  «  drawer,"  who  was  StationcTat  th6 

A  hundred  at  least,  and  a  madder  our  enp."  ^^t,  or  CUp-board.    What  ihe  Irish 

variety  of  these  attendants  looked  ukei, 
The  whole  poem  is  so  familiar,  we  we  know  not ;  yet,  imagine  that  the 
need  not  tell  now  the  feasters  fell  a-  stalwart  gaUoglaases,  who  might  have 
fightinff;  but  will  pass  to  a  dinner  stood  around  as  living  dhanckliera, 
table  where,  in  1558,  the  pleasing  spec-  holdiiig,  like  Romeo  and  their  proto- 
tade  was  presented  of  the  O'Shaugh-  types  in  "  The  Legend  of  Montrose,*' 
nessy  entertaining  the  Viceroy,  Thom-  torches  and  huge  wax  candles  in  their 
as  Badcliffe,  the  renowned  Earl  of  hands,  produced  a  martial  and  impos- 
Suflsex,  in  a  style  so  satisfactory  that,  ing  effect  Altogether,  indeed,  the  nic- 
as  his  lordship's  journalist  records,  tnre  our  mind  s  eye  forms  of  that 
his  Excellency  and  train  '^dyned  on  festive  scene,  is  a  strange,  yet  delight- 
the  12th  July  at  O'Shaghnes'  house,  fill  one ;  and  the  sulgect  may  fairly  be 
called  the  Gortte,"  (t.  e,  the  Garden,)  suggested  as  worthy  of  the  rich  and 
'^worshipfully,tliatdivers wondered  graceful  i>encil  of  Maclise,  one  of  the 
at  it,  for  the  like  had  not  been  seen  in  roremost  in  the  limner's  art^  and  the 
no  Irisman's  house."  foremost  to  evince  his  sympathy  with 
Sir  Ro^r  O'Shauffhnesi^  (for  this  theandentMac'sandO'soirhis genius- 
stately  king  was  duly  knighted),  so  pfted  race,  by  celebrating  their  deeds 
surpassing  his  countrymen  in  the  m  his  own  splendid  manner, 
sumptuousness  of  his  establishment.  Sir  Henry  Sydney  declares  in  his 
is  picturesquely  styled  by  the  annal-  interesting  autobiography  that  when, 
ists,  in  theu*  oriental  imagery,  'Hhe  in  1577,  as  viceroy,  he  passed  with 
alignting  hill  to  all  the  English  and  his  retinue  through  the  mountain 
Irish  who  came  to  him,"  and  is  affirm-  countriesof  theO'Bymesand  O'Tooles 
ed  to  have  been  a  man  who.  though  he  "  was  entertained  by  them  as  well 
not  skilled  in  Latin  and  English,  was  as  he  could  wish  to  be  entertained  any 
held  in  much  respect  and  esteem  by  where."  They  were  at  that  time  at 
the  English.  It  is  also  to  be  found  peace^and  were,  accordingly,  as  the 
in  the  chronicles  that  this  Celtic  Sir  Lord  Deputy  observes,  "rich,  having 
Roger  de  Ck)verley's  mother,  Martha  no  waste  land  but  that  bore  com  or 
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horn;    and   though  formerly   they  Metaphorically sajmug,  then,  in  the 

need  to  buy  bread  in  Dublin,  or  bar-  fiuhion  of  Noll  GoldiBmith's  "  Betalia- 

ter  firewood  for  it,  they  now  hare  tiom'' that  while  the  assaulted  natives 

com  to  selL''     Those  fi»od  times  had  of  tne  land  poured  forth  wiaoe  becUha^ 

changed  when  in  1600,  Vioerov  Mount-  or  water  of  life,  the  English  brought 

joy  Tisited  the  rebel  chief  of  the  blue  ruin,  besides  introducing  that 

former  dan ;  surprising  his  house  on  S€U8enachy  or  Teutonic,  and  Protestant 

the  side  of  Glenmalnreso  suddenly,  beverage—beer;  and,  continuing  to 

upon  Christmas  day.  that  its  owner  draw  our  all^;ories  from  the  butt'et,  a 

but  narrowlv  escaped  into  the  woods,  Frenchman  occasionally  appeared  on 

^  while  my  lord,"  says  his  secretary,  the  scene,  light  as  claret  and  efferves- 

**  lived  plentifully  in  Felim's  house,  cent  as  champagne;  while  the  Spanish 

on  such  provisions  as  were  made  for  forces  that  now  and  then  landed  may 

him  and  his  hired  troops  and  kerne,"  be  compared  to  their  own  Utpotf  es- 

or  household  troop,  *' to  keep  a  merry  pedally  in  effect  on  the  Irish;  in 

Ghristmas."     This  was  turning  the  whose  heads  the  inspiriting  importa- 

tables  with  a  vengeance,  to  chase  Fe-  tion  mounted,  as  sack  did  in  Falstaff's. 

lim  like  a  fox,  stop  his  earth,  devour  Clauditejamrivotf  These  flowing 

his  roast  beef^  and  drink  his  wine  and  fimcies  may  be  brought  to  a  dose  ^ 

strong  waters.    But  it  is  time  that  our  another   suggestion   to   Sir  Daniel 

antiquarian  conglomeration  came  to  a  Madise,  viz.,  that  the  state  of  thia 

dose.    Yet  let  us,  while  full  of  ideas  country  during  Elizabeth's  time  might 

of  banquets,  characterize  the  national  well  be  presented  by  a  series  of  his- 

pecularities  of  the  various  prindpal  torical  pictures,  whether  of  Burghley 

perfonners  in  the  grand  hiBtoric  stage  reading  a  despatch  to  the  Queen, 

Ireland  jn-esented  at  that  timc^  by  announcing  a  disaster  in  some  cam- 

the  following  metaphors ;  allegorizing  pugn  against  O'Neill,  or  of  this  duef- 

the  land  as  a  brood  scene  where  can^  tain's  self  at  the  head  of  his  dan,  or 

viveB  feasted,  but  frequently  fought,  of  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  founda- 

in   country  phrase,    ^Hhrough   one  tion  stone  of  Trinity  Goilege,  or  of  a 

another,'*  as  did  O'Kourke'a  friends,  hundred  other  memorable  smnects,  all 

of  whom  their  bard  sang —  which  could  be  painted  from  the  forma 

-Good  Lonl!  wlmt  m  Mgfati  »ftar  all  their  ^^  colouring  of  Uie  thousands  of 

gtwdfllMar,  figures    descnbed  m  contemporary 

ForpMpkloaglitiiiftlMiiuditoftlinrbeer."  State  Paper& 
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THiraomingin  June,  1863,  which  we  next  station.    Here,  on  our  arrivaL 

had  fixed  upon  for  our  excursion  to  we  did  not  find  the  omnibus  we  had 

Kaiserswerth.  was  dark  and  louring,  expected  to  meet,  and  therefore  were 

We  rose  early,  however,  and  when  obliged  to  accomplish  our  journey  on 

about  six  o'docxour  friend  and  guide,  foot    This  necessitated  a  shortening 

Mr.   Q f  entered,  breakfast  was  of  our  inspection  of  the  institution 

nearly  over.  The  usual  saJutations  described  beneath;  but  the  details 
were  succeeded  by  a  discussion  as  to  supplied  respecting  it  were  partly  ga- 
the  prudence  of  making  our  proposed  thered  on  the  occasion  of  a  subsequent 
journey  on  such  a  dubious  morning ;  and  longer  visit 
out  we  finally  concluded  that  as  the  Before  we  enter  the  Deaconess  In- 
lain  had  not  yet  come  on,  we  should  stitution  of  KaiserBwerth,let  us  speak 
set  out  Soonafterwards  we  werein  of  its  origin  and  object  Wehaabe- 
ihe  train  on  our  way  to  Cologna  To  come  acquainted  with  both  but  a  short 
▼isit  this  andent  town  was  not  our  time  previously,  while  spending  the 
object;  still,  while  waiting  for  the  month  of  May  in  Paris,  where  annual 
Duaiddorf  train,  we  visited  the  far-  religious  assemblies  are  hd(L  some- 
fiuned  cathedral  Suffice  it  to  say.  thinj^  of  the  nature  of  the  Irish  April 
that  in  the  building  itself  we  found  meetings.  We  had  attended  several 
-much  to  interest — ^in  the  interior,  of  them.  Amongst  others,  one  on  be- 
much  to  sadden.  Soon  afterwards  we  half  of  the  Paris  Deaconesses,  held  in 
eroesed  the  river,  and  started  for  the  the  institution,  in  the  Rue  de  Reuilly. 
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A  subseiiuent  visit  to  the  edifice  so  an  ialand^  which  derived  its  name 

sreatly  interested  us  as  to  inapire  a  from  having  been  a  gift  of  the  em- 

desiie  of  seeing  the  parent  institution  peror  Oharlemagne,  as  the  mte  of  a 

at  KaiseiBwertiif  on  the  Bhina  monastery. 

It  was  founded  about  thirty  years       The  few  houses  it  contains  were 

ago  by  the  Pastor  Fliedner,  its  present  taken  one  by  one  as  required*    These 

head.    At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  are  now  the  pastor's  house  (for  loi 

been  ajipointed  pastor  of  the  little  ago  he   relinquished  his  parodii 

weaving  village  of  Eaiserswerth.    A  <£arge,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 

subsequent  future  of  the  proprietor  institution),  the  Orphan's  and  Teaeh- 

of  the  place  involved  the  whole  popu-  er's  schools,  and  loaging-rooma^  hails, 

lationmruin.    Penniless  themselves  and  kitchens.    An  addition  m  the 

they  oould  no  longer  support  their  rear  towuds  the  garden  and  river  is 


young  pastor,  with  whom  th^  would  the  present  home  of  the  Penitents 
willin^y  have  shared  their  last  mor-  When  the  fame  of  Kaiseiswerth 
seL    He  was  reluctant  to  leave  his   reached  royal  ears,  the  late  king 


post,  but  his  only  means  of  support  granted  a  building  opposite  (formerly 

having  failed,  he  had  no  choice.  Fol-  a  home  for  retired  soldiers)  for  an 

lowed  bjr  many  prayers  and  blessinfpB  hoepitd.     At  a  little  distance  in  a 

he  left  ms  people,  in  order  to  seek,  m  garden  is  anew  building,  the  Lnnatio 

Christian  hberality,  help  for  the  little  Acn^um. 

flock.  Germany  was  traversed,  and  The  institution,  as  a  whole,  contains 
an  unseen  agency  afterwards  led  him  upwards  of  300  inhabitants.  Of  these, 
to  England.  Here  was  to  be  sown  the  at  the  time  of  ourvisit,  about  twen^ 
seed  of  that  work  of  fiedth,  the  Dea-  were  deaconesses,  and  thirty  novices; 
coness  Institution,  which  now  shakes  but  the  numbers  necessarily  vary, 
its  blossoms  over  many  lands.  Mra  The  deaconess  comes  to  the  pastor 
Fry  spoke  to  the  Pastor,  of  poor  fe-  with  high  certificates  as  to  character, 
male  prisoners;  he  heardof  her  efforts  He  examines  her  motives,  diacoven 
among  them,  and  his  heart  yearned  to  whether  any  duties  require  her  pre* 
imitate  her  example  Soon  afterwards  senoe  at  home,  for  to  these  he  alwava 
he  returned  to^Ejiiserowerth,  bearing  eives  the  first  place,  and  even  the 
to  his  people  the  gifts  of  their  fellow-  deaconess  must^  at  the  call  of  her 
Ghristians.  The  lesson  learnt  in  Eng-  parents,  return  to  them.  Should  no 
land  was  not  lost  Such  an  opportu-  such  claims  exist,  however,  she  is  le- 
nity as  he  sought  was  soon  t^orded  ceived  as  a  novice.  As  such  she  goes 
him.  Two  young  women  havingbeen  from  one  department  of  the  work  to 
discharged  from  the  neighbouring  another.  Under  the  superintending 
prison,  their  friends  would  not  receive  deaconess  she  spends  a  snort  time  in 
them ;  their  former  employers  also  the  orphan-house,  the  training-schools, 
were  turned  against  them.  In  the  the  hospitals,  ana  the  asyluma  Thus 
hearts  of  the  pastor  and  his  wife  she  learns  the  duties  of  eacli  depart* 
alone  did  they  find  sympathy.  In  the  ment.    She  has  also  learnt,  mean- 

Eastor's  garden  was  an  old  summer-  while,  something  of  the  compounding 

ouse,  and  here  he  lodged  his  peni-  of  medicines,  sick  cookery,  the  eeneru 

tents.  Withtheirownhandsthisraith-  management  of  the   establishment^ 

ful  clergjrmanand  his  wife  conveyed  to  and  the  art  of  visiting  the  poor, 

them  their  food;  and  under  their  own  AH  are  taught  to  feel  that  it  is  not 

eyes  employed  them  to  work  in  the  the  amount,  or  the  greatness  of  the 

warden,  safe  from  contaminating  in-  work  done,  which  meets  with  the  ap- 

fluencos,  and  protected  fromthetemp-  proval  of  their  heavenly  Fatiter,  Imt 

tations  of  poverty  or  scorn.    When  that  His  e^es  are  open  to  the  most 

the  numbers  of  such  patients  increased  trivial  action  done  out   of  love  to 

a  friend  came  to  assist    Then  arose  Him.    This  is  the  spirit  of  the  pastor, 

the  thought  that  if  others  would  but  and  he  seeks  to  instil  it  into  the 

help,  an  important  work  might  be  hearts  of  alL 

done.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church  Perhaps,  his  personal  character,  and 

pious  women  thus  devoted  themselves  that  of  Madam  F.,  should  have  oeeii 

to  His  service,  not  as  a  means  for  sooner  alluded  ta    In  many  of  the 

their  own  salvation,  but  to  bring  forth  rooms  we  saw  a  print  representing 

the  fruits  of  faith.  a  dving  female,  with  the  mseription 

Kaiaerswerth  was,  in  former  times,  underneath,  ''Rien  que  le  renonce* 
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ment"    These  were  the  d^g  words  eebrea  aa  deaoonesseB  for  a  period  of 

of  the  fiiBt  Madame  Fhedner,  the  five  years.    They  are,  nevertneless,  at 

foundress  of  the  institution.     The  any  time  free  to  leave  the  institution, 

pastor  married  again.    Madame  F.  paying,  however,  a  certain  sum  for 

18  a  wonderful  woman.     Who  could  expenses  incurred  while  there.  They 

guess  that  the  kind,  motherly^  person  are  free  at  any  time  to  marry ;  and  if 

▼on  saw  walMnjf  about   with  her  required  by  parents,  &c.,  the  pastor 

knitting,  or  sittme  in  the  garden,  himself  urges  their  return  home.    In 

shelling  peas  for  tne  evening  mefd,  any  of  these  cases,  however,  they  are 

kEows  the  history,  character,  dispo-  expected  to  do  good,  as  far  as  in  them 

sition,  and  taste  or  every  inoividual  lies,  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their 

inmate   of  that    great    institution,  friends  and  neighbours,  bearing  in 

Every  deaconess  comes  to  her  for  their  lives  and  conversation  the  im- 

cQunsel  and  direction;  eveiy  difficulty  press  of  those   who  have  devoted 

ie  submitted  to  her,  from  the  question  themselves  wholly  to  the  service  of 

whether  potatoes  or  beans  are  to  be  Qod. 

the  staple  vegetable  for  the  ensuing  Eaiserswerth  is  the  parent,  but  it  is 
week;  what  means  are  to  be  used  not  the  only  deaconess  institution 
with  some  refractory  or  neglected  ^which  exists.  As  opportnmty  has 
orphan ;  what  deaconesses  are  best  ^afforded,  the  pastor  nas  sent  forth 
fitted  to  establish  an  institution  in  deaconesses,  two  and  two.  One 
some  other  and  distant  region.  Never  hundred  and  twenty  deaconesses  are 
is  she  or  the  pastor  found  bustling  thus  dispersed  throughout  Europe 
through  the  vanous  departments— the  and  some  jmrts  of  Asia.  There 
ouiet  evening  walk  with  the  pastor,  are  large  and  flourishing  institu- 
tne  short  consultation  with  Madame,  tions  at  Paris,  Strasburg,  and  Jem- 
unfold  the  characters  and  reveal  the  salem ;  and  in  many  other  places 
feelings  of  the  community.  Both  there  are  smaller  establishments  of 
have  a  peculiar  talmit  for  ^vemment)  the  same  kind.  One  at  Smyrna  has 
the  former  has  quick  insight  into  been  latelv  founded.  The  French 
character.  residents  tnere  wished  to  hav^  edu- 
Avery  remarkable  feature  in  the  cational  advantages  for  their  children, 
institution  is  the  cham  of  responsibi-  Two  deaconesses  were  sent  from  Exi- 
lity. Each  deaconess  is  supreme,  and  serswerth  to  perfect  themselves  in 
apparently  despotic  in  her  own  de-  French  at  the  F&ris  institution.  There 
partment  Each  is  trained  to  be  we  saw  them.  At  Eaiserswerth  we 
capable  of  establishing  and  governing  found  preparations  making  for  their 
a  similar  institution  in  any  part  of  dexMoture,  and  have  since  heard  of 
the  world ;  yet  each  experiences  the  their  arrival  in  Smyrna.  They  would 
controlling  influence  of  a  master  mind,  begin  bv  opening  a  school  for  those 
and  steadily  adheres  to  the  rigid  dis-  whom  they  came  to  instruct,  occupy- 
dpline  of  sovereign  authority.  The  ing  any  spare  time  with  the  care  and 
novices  are  the  pastor's  peculiar  care,  education  of  the  native  women.  After 
Twice  a  week  he  gives  tnem  a  course  a  time,  an  hospital  would  be  added ; 
of  instruction,  which  he  also  pursues  and  thus,  step  by  step,  would  they 
when  thj^  become  deaconesses.  ''To  advance.  If,  then,  helpers  at  Smyrna 
Iiersons  in  such  a  state  of  mind  what  were  not  to  be  found,  Eaiserswerth 
passages  of  Scripture  are  most  ftppli-  would  send  other  deaconesses  to  as- 
cable  on  such  occasions  f  &c  Thus  sist  Their  labours  are  not,  however^ 
he  questionfl.  In  his  own  practical  always  so  oneroua  In  Fiance,  where 
and  simple  manner  he  enforces  thebr  the  sphere  of  the  Protestant  pastor's 
duties  and  suggests  the  true  motive,  work  is  often  too  extensive  for  the 
Thus  are  the  novices  trained  fbr  a  powers  of  one  man,  a  deaconess  is 
period  extending  from  one  to  three  sent  to  assist  him.  To  her  charce 
yean.  Then,  if  there  be  an  unani-  are  committed  the  schools,  the  sick, 
mous  testimony  to  their  zeal  and  love,  and  the  poor.  Pastor  Fliedner's  train- 
and  if  the  pastor  and  Madame  Flied-  ing,  with  regard  to  visiting  the  poor, 
ner  approve,  they,  on  an  appointed  is  very  striking.  *'  If  you  enter  a 
day,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  dea-  wretched  cottage/'  he  says,  "  onlv  to 
conessee,  dedicate  and  devote  them-  leave  a  tract,  offer  a  few  worois  of 
selves  to  the  service  of  God  (as  in  our  advice,  or  read  a  diapterof  the  Bible 
confirmation  rite).    They  bind  them-  —your  words  may  be  h^aid,  but  they 
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will  not  often  aink  deep  mto  the  girls  to  be  tnined  as  govenwaBee  and 
heart  But  enter  the  cottoge  to  help  school  teachers.  A  (uever  governesSy 
the  wife  and  mother  to  add  some  not  a  deaconess,  supenntends  their 
comfort  to  her  homcL  or  to  show  luBt  edncation.  They  maat^  before  thqr 
some  better  method  of  nursing  the  come,  have  attained  a  certain  de- 
sick  husband  or  child,  then  will  the  goee  of  prafidenqr.  A  portion  of 
few  words  of  warning  or  comfort  find  the  day  is  allotted  for  their  own  in- 
their  way  into  the  heart  otherwise  struction ;  the  remainder  to  that  of 
hardenecl  against  the  ^story  of  peace.'  others.  A  village  school  is  attached 
In  the  one  mstance  yon  come  only  as  to  the  institation.  Its  teacher  has 
the  teacher,  in  the  other  as  the  friend  most  wonderfiil  eneray,  and  the  ait 
and  wpofMiSxet.**  of  faana  the  undivided  attention  sf 
It  utme  that  we  should  enter  the  the  children  on  the  lesson  befoio 
boose.  A  few  steps  lead  to  the  door  tiiem.  The  seminarists  listen  to  her 
of  the  nastor's  dwelling.  We  are  teachin^^  Each  in  torn,  on  her  api- 
admittea  into  a  small  parlonr,  oma-  pointed  day,  rqieats  to  the  chiidrei 
mented  with  garlands  of  flowers,  a  laBB0Bwh»eh  she  has  herself  receive 
Looisa  Fliedner  receives  os.  These  ed  from  the  tutor  of  the  establish- 
flowers  are  the  orphans'  love-token  to  ment,  and  rehearsed  before  him.  He 
their  beloved  pastor.  Should  we  like  '  listens,  and  afterwards  pointo  oot  to 
to  go  over  the  institation  1  Louisa  her,  in  private,  how  she  miffht  have 
can  speak  a  little  English :  she  will  made  this  pcnnt  clearer,  or  that  more 
be  oor  guide.  She  speaks  of  the  interesting.  At  the  play-hours  of  the 
fiunily  love  of  the  copnmunity.  We  inflmt  school  children,  tiie  teachers 
n>  first  into  the  orphan  housa  In  join  in  the  eamea.  They  give  lessons 
Phissia,  elev^  orphans  are  the  wards  m  botanv,  nistory.  and  ge«mphy  to 
of  the  kinff.  and  receive,  if  necessary,  more  advanced  ciassea  They  also 
a  certain  allowanoe  for  their  suppcnrt  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
and  education.  This,  when  they  are  to  children  in  the  hospitals, 
received  into  any  institution,  is  paid  In  the  one  large  building  are  con- 
for their  maintenanca  The  orphansall  tained,  in  different  departments,  men, 
receive  the  same  training  as  children,  women,  children,  and  infante,  snffer- 
At  flfteen,  they  have  to  take  a  promi-  ing  from  every  disease,  prindfiaUy 
nent  part  in  the  responsiUe  household  scrofula  and  consumption,  m  varioos 
duties — cooking,  waiting  on  strangers  forms.  A  little  dispensary  is  attach- 
-—every  thing,  except  washing,  wmch  ed  to  the  building.  The  deaconesses 
IS  done  in  the  penitentiaiy.  At  seven-  are  all  skilled  in  the  compounding  of 
teen,  their  powers  are  Imown ;  they  medicines ;  but  the  diBpensaiy  sister 
may  be  received  as  novices,  Ikb  sent  was  regularly  apprenticed  to  the  bu- 
forth  as  servanto  or  apprentices  or  dnesa  Aphydcianvidtotwioea-day, 
recdved  into  the  training  school  in  but  neither  he  nor  the  assistant  pastor 
order  to  become  governesses.  When  redde  in  the  institation.  There  is 
ready,  dtuations  ore  found  for  them,  also  a  kitchen  for  the  preparation  xd 
and  tney  are  sent  out  well  provided  dck  food  ezcludv«ly.  On  a  large 
for.  Many,  after  a  few  years,  have  bowd  is  marked  down  the  number  of 
returned,  and  of  their  own  ftree  choice  meals  of  each  kind  of  food  required 
have  become  deaconesses.  for  the  day.  Each  hospital  has  ito 
Behind  the  orphan  house  is  the  own  superintending  dstor,  assisted  by 
penitentiary.  Here  few  vidton  are  novices;  and,  in  the  men's  hospital,  by 
admitted  The  washing  of  the  estab-  male  nurses  also.  The  deanliness  and 
lishment  is  chiefly  done  by  these  the  comfort  which  reigns  cannot  be 
womeiL  But  what  is  found  to  be  described.  Every  deaconess  gives  pwrt 
most  pecaliarly  beneficial  to  their  of  her  spare  time  to  readinff  to  the 
character  is  their  out-door  emplcyy-  dck,  besides  the  morning  ana  even- 
ment,  of  which  they  become  very  ing  general  reading  and  prayer,  and 
fond.  One  of  the  deaconesses,  her-  the  frequent  vidta  of  tne  pastora 
self  a  peasant  iised  to  country  labour,  But  the  most  delightful  thing  of  all 
has  trained  them  in  the  care  of  the  is  the  infanta'  hospital,  where  the 
dairy,  garden,  and  fum.  poor  little  sufferers  recdve  all  the 

The'^eminariste,"ortraining8chool,  care  a  tender  motJier  could  bestow, 

is  peculiarly  interesting.  Hither,  from  Under  the  same  roof  with  the  hos- 

all  parte  of  Qermany,  come  young  pital  is  the  church  of  the  institution. 
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Lu^B  windows,  opening  from  some  of  was  closely  watched.     Some  of  the 

the  aick  wards,  anbrd  to  the  inmates  party  went  out  in  a  little  boat ;  others 

opportunities  of  joinin/a:  in  the  ser-  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 

vices,  which  they  much  ej^oy.    It  is  On  one  occasion,  a  girl  attempted  to 

a  most  affecting  sight  to  look  up  and  drown  herself  by  jumpiD^  into  the 

Bte  the  sick  and  anxious  faces  which  river;  Louisa  Fueoner  said,  quietly. 

crowd  around  them.  ''The  water  will  spoil  your  clothes, 

The  lunatic  aeylum  is  not  far  dis-  and  walked  on  apparently  unooncem- 

tant     Here  are  received  the  rich.  ed.    The  girl  immediately  came  out, 

who  pay  as  in  other  institutions,  ana  and  foUowed  her  home.    The  day  we 

the  poorer,  who  pay  according  to  their  saw  them,  ail  were  quiet,  and  seemed 

means.    As  the  asylum  is  self-sup-  to  have  peat  enjoyment  of  their  lit- 

porting,  the  number  of  poor  received  tie  ezpemtion.  Our  visit  to  the  lun»- 

is  regmated  by  the  overplus  from  the  tic  a^lum  over,  we  returned  to  «the 

payment  of  the  others.    Every  thing  house. 

to  soothe  and  idleviato  is  here  pro-       Having  finished  our  inq)ection  of 

vided  A  garden,  musical  instruments,  the  instSution,  we  re-entered  the  lit- 

bodks,  &0.    At  the  head  of  the  asv-  tie  parlour  into  which  we  had  first 

lum  is  Louisa  Fliedner.  Though  only  been  ushered.     Here  we  found  the 

about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  she  pastor  and  Madame  Fliedner.    Their 

has  a  peculiar  talent  for  the  manase-  simple  and  earnest  manner  pleased  us 

ment  of  the  patients,  of  whom  die  much,  though  at  our  first  visit  we 

is  extremely  tond.    There  are  several  had  not  the  opportunity  afterwards 

deaconesses  under  her.    Occupation  afforded  us  of  oeooming  intimately 

and  amusement  are  the  pnndpal  acquainted  with  them.    They  had 

modes  of  cure.   Those  who  wish  have  coffee,  black  (rye)  and  wheaten  bread 

lessons  in  music,  singing^  languages,  and  qnrup  for  us ;  real  coffee  for  the 

&c    £very  day  the  patients  £po  out«  strangers,  the  usual  repast  being  lye 

to  walk,  either  tofl»ther  or  singly,  coffee  only. 

with  a  aeaconess.  Singinff  is  much  The  pastor  had  but  that  morning 
used  to  soothe  and  quiet  them  when  returned  from  a  tour  in  England:  but 
excited.  Every  birthday  and  holiday  though  much  fiitigned,  waa  full  of 
brinfls  some  special  a^nusement  They  energy,  desirous  to  exdto  all  to  some 
much  ei^oy  a  pic-nic  party,  one  of  active  exerti(»s  in  the  cause  of  Qod. 
which  we  witnessed  on  our  second  But  it  was  already  late,  and  we 
visit  They  all  walked  out  to  a  little  were  obliged  to  shorten  our  visit 
farm,  where  tables  and  benches  had  We  had  seen  enough,  however,  to  con- 
been  plaoed  for  them  in  the  oarden.  vinoe  us  that  the  spirit  of  love  which 
Many  of  them  assisted  in  the  pre-  animated  the  whole  estoblishment 
parations  for  the  repast,  during  which  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearte  of 
cheerful  conversation  was  maintained,  those  who  originated,  and  who  now 
The  deaconesses  were  apparently  oo-  conduct  the  Deaoonees  Institution  of 
cupiedwith  their  own  amusemente;  Kaaaerswertk 
but  every  movement  of  the  patiento 
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Amidbt   the  range  of   mountains  her  character.    Her  gentleness  and 

which,  traTersin^tne  shores  of  Erris,  beauty   were  the  theme  of  every 

tower  in  successive  peaks  along  the  tongue.  Possessed  of  great  charms  of 

Irish  western  coasts  is  a  cleiL  con-  person,  no  less  was  she  beloved  for 

trastin^  by  its  beauty  witn  tne  sa-  her  warmth  and  excellence  of  heart 

vage  wildness  of  the  scenery  round  Manv  a  one  would  linger  to  gaze 

Approached  through  a  gloomy  gorge,  fondlv  on  the  well-known  form,  as 

wnose  steep  and  rocky  sides  shut  lightly  she  tripped  aloi^.the  moun- 

out  the  lidlt  of  dav^  tMs  green  and  tarn  side,  the  homespun  scarlet  shawl, 

wooded  hmlow,nestimg  deep  between  worn  gracefuUv,  contrasting  with  her 

the  lofby  hills,  refreshes  the  travel-  rav^  nair.    ii&honeshe  met  would 

ler^s  eye  with  a  pastoral  scene.  Herds,  turn  to  say  *'  Ood  bless  her,''  as  her 

flocks,  patches  of  waving  com,  ana  dark  blue  eyes  glanced  brightly  upon 

homesteads,  clustering  by  a  broad  them. 

and  winding  lake,  greet  the  pleased  No  wonder  that  a  maid  so  much 
view.  But  as  the  fairest  spots  are  admired  should  have  had  many  suit- 
often  the  scenes  of  saddest  incidents,  ors.  Among  these  was  Con  0  Neill, 
so  with  Qlen  Arva,as  this  lonely  val-  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
ley  is  named,  is  associated  a  story  of  He  ai^)earB,  from  the  traditions  held 
meluicholy  interest.  concerning  him,  to  have  been  noted 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  in  the  district  for  his  fearless  charac- 
^en,oneof  the  homesteads,  detached  ter.  Feats  of  personal  prowess  are 
at  some  distance  from  the  rest,  and  recorded  of  him.  Added  to  this,  the 
surrounded  by  tall  mountain  pines,  reputed  wealth  of  his  father,  to  which 
stands,  as  sentinel  over  the  only  out-  he  was  sole  heir,  rendered  him  a  for- 
let  to  the  adjacent  country  through  midable  rival.  So  soon,  then,  as  it 
tile  Pass ;  its  trim  thatch  and  white-  became  generally  known  that  he  was 
washed  walls,  half  hidden  by  the  an  aspirant  for  the  maiden's  hand, 
hawthorn  and  holly,  attracting  by  an  each  suitor  in  succession  left  the  field; 
air  of  superiority  the  attention  of  the  butthoughthussosingularlyfavoured, 
wayfarer.  Here,  some  years  aeo,  O'Neill  made  little  progress  in  his 
lived  the  Vepons.  The  head  of  the  courtship.  In  vain  Eatherine's  father 
family,  Peter  Vernon,  was  what  the  added  his  sanction  and  advice, 
counl^  people  called  a  *^  snug"  man,  "  Spake  kindly  to  him,  Kitty,"  he 
and  his  nouse  a^'warm"  one.  He  would  say;  ''sure  he's  a  daoent^ 
had  long  ei\joyed  a  lease  of  the  few  studdy  boy,  an'  it's  frettin'  his  life 
acres  of  rich  soil  around  his  dwelling,  away  for  ye  that  he  is.  It's  not  long 
with  extensive  rights  of  pasture  over  myself  may  be  left  wid  you.  darlin , 
the  moors  and  mountains  near,  so  for  I'mgrowin'ouldan'fayblej.an'it 
that  in  the  lapse  of  years  his  cattle,  ud  be  a  comfort  to  me,  an'  to  her 
sheep,  and  goats,  had  srown  and  mul-  that's  gone,  to  see  ye  wed  to  one 
tipliedintoherds  and  nocks,  as  nume-  that'll  care  an'  love  you,  whin  I'm 
reus  as  an  Eastern  patriarch's.  These  no  longer  to  the  fore." 
possessions  made  him  the  envy  of  To  uiese  appeals  Katherine  would 
the  neighbourhood;  and  at  the  chapel  only  reply  by  throwing  her  arms 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  he  was  around  her  parent's  neck  and  bursting 
looked  up  to  with  deference  and  re-  into  teai8,.amode  of  silencing  further 
spect ;  but,  of  all  his  treasures,  the  discussion  on  the  subject  which  Peter 
one  most  envied  and  coveted,  by  at  was  unable  to  resist;  so  matters  went, 
least  one  portion  of  the  community,  till  the  death  of  the  elder  O'Neillfrom 
was  his  beautiful  and  only  daughter,  a  gun-shot  wound,  received  on  his 
Katherine,  her  father's  happiness  ana  way  homeward  one  fair-day  through 
pride,  on  whom  he  lavisned  every  the  Pass,  from  a  concealed  and  un- 
care  parental  fondness  could  bestow,  known  hand,  placed  Katherine's  lover 
Naturally  gifted,  her  education,  at  an  in  the  possession  of  the  faim  and  pro- 
a4joining  convent,  had  impsuiied  ad-  pert^. 
ditional  elegance  and  refinement  to       Thisevent,  enshrouded  as  it  was  in 
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mysteryy  and  fall  of  dark  saspicioii,  continued  to  Hb  good  dame.    The 

gave  riae  to  an  nncomfortable  feeling  eldest  son,  discontented  with  his  al- 

m  the  ounds  of  the  people  of  the  glen  tered  house,  left  Ireland  for  ever,  and 

towards  Oon,  which  though  oonnned  entering  a  foreign   monastic  order, 

to  their  own  breasts,  was  manifested  buried  himself  politicallj and  socially; 

in  the  reserved  intercourse  adopted  three  daughters,  in  succession^  took 

towards  him,  and  rendered  it  only  the  the  veil — two  becoming  sapenora  of 

more  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  de-  provincial  convents. 

cided  course   respecting  Eatherine.  The  youncest  son  alone  remained 

He,  therefore^  seijoed  every  opportu-  at  home  with  his  now  aged  mother; 

mty.afterhiafather's  death,  of  visiting  but  though  natural  infirmities,  ind- 

the  Vemons' residence,  but  to  his  oft-  dent  to   advanced  years,  enfeebled 

repeated  entreaties  to  Xatherine,  for  Dame  FitzGerald's  constitution^  they 

her  consent  to  their  union,  she  would  in  no  wise  softened  the  austenty  of 

answer: — ^'^ Do  not  press  me  further,  her  disposition,  which   exercised  a 

Con,  my  heart  is  oold  to  you,and  when  gloomy  spell  ujion  all  within  the  cir- 

you  are  here,  a  dark  shadow  seems  cult  of  Crone  Abbey.    Hubert,  the 

to  steal  across  me;  so  say  no  more,  ^oxmger  son,  was  not  exempt  from 

nor  think  no  more,  of  what  my  heart  its  iimuence,  and  his  only  happy  mo- 

80  surely  tells  me  will  never  come  to  ments  were  those  he  spent  away, 

pass.'*  Thus  his  days  were  passed  beeido  the 

Thus  repelled,  when  from  time  to  river  and  the  lough,  on  the  mountain 

time  he  sought  to  renew  his  suit,  the  and  the  moor;  ana  if  he  thus  pre- 

pasdon  which  burned  the  stronger,  as  ferred  the  sportman's  toU  of  taking 

the  hopes  which  fed  the  flame  died  salmon  from  the  stream,  or  tracking 

out,  he  strove  to  quench,  in  a  mad  across  bog  and  mountain  the  wild 

course  of  excess.   A  consequent  es-  and  scattered  grouse,  it  was  not  the 

trani^ment  ^w  up,  which  ripened  mere  love  of  these  pursuits  that  in- 

on  his  part  mto  bitter  enmity,  and  duced  him  to  leave  his  home,  but  the 

when  at  last  herds,  flock&  and  farm,  pleasure  that  a  schoolboy  feels  when 

had  been  dissipated,  in  a  fit  of  fremy  the  eye  of  the  master  no  longer  holds 

he  joined  the  revenue  police  force  him  in  subjection.    It  was  during  one 

stationed  at  the  neighbouring  town,  of  these  rambles,  that  in  visiting 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  there  Lough  Arva  by  the  only  approach 
was  a  frequent  visiter  at  the  glen,  in  from  the  outside  plains,  through  the 
the  person  of  the  heir  of  Crone  Abbey;  pass  where  the  Vemons  lived,  he  had 
the  title  given  to  an  edifice  of  great  oeen  surprised  bya  suddeu  storm,  and 
antiquity  situated  a  few  miles  distant  had  taken  shelter  at  their  house:  W  on 
formerly  a  monastery  which  passed  at  first  sight  by  Katherine's  beauty, 
on  its  suppression  into  the  hands  of  he  sought  frequent  opportunities  of 
its  then  occupants  the  Fitz-Qeralds.  renewing  the  acquaintance,  which 
An  extensive  domain,  stretching  away  were  not  denied  by  Katherine,  who 
miles  along  the  fertile  plain  which  lay  dared  not  even  to  her  own  heart  con- 
beneath  the  mountains,  rendered  its  fess  the  wondrous  charm  she  felt  in 
possessors  persons  of  some  conse-  his  society.  Many  subsequent  stolen 
ouenoe,  and  for  generations  the  meetings  on  the  mountain  side  con- 
lamily  had  exercised  considerable  in-  firmed  this  feeling,  and  difference  of 
fluenoe.  A  few  vears  prior  to  the  station  was  forgotten  in  the  strong 
events  narrated  here,  Hubert  Fits-  affcK^ion  that  grew  up  between  theuL 
Gerald,  who  like  his  forefrthers  was  To  be  united  indissolublv,  and  for 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  wedded  ever,  was  their  ardent  wish,  and  Fits* 
rather  late  in  life  a  lady  of  Protestant  Gkrald  taking  his  way  at  evening  to 
pnndples.  Whether  this  marriage  Priest  Brennan's,  exacted  a  pledge  of 
with  one  holding  oppodte  tenets,  silence^  and  arranj^d  for  the  cdeora* 
idiom  he  had  met  in  sodety  during  tion  of  their  nuptiala. 
one  of  his  annual  vidts  to  the  metro*  It  was  night :  and  before  the  ahar^ 
poHs,  was  attended  with  happy  re-  in  the  little  chapel  of  Glen  Arva, 
BultaL  reports  spoke  va^ely ;  but  on  stood  Katherine  and  FitzGerald— i^e 
his  decease  it  was  manifest  that  the  in  her  simple  drees,  more  beiuitiful 
popular  esteem  in  which  he  had  been  than  ever  Mae,  the  beau  ideal  of  manly 
neid  by  the  country  people  was  not  vigour.     The  maniage  over,   thfljy 
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parted  hastily— he,  to  Crone  Abbey; 
she,  homl'wardB,  to  the  Glen,  before 
her  father  had  retired  to  rest 

Early  the  foUowing  morning,  Fits-' 
Gerald  received  a  summona  to  attend 
his  mother.  Of  late  their  intercourse 
had  been  so  reserved  that  he  antici- 
pated the  interview  with  some  fore- 
Doding.  This  feeling  was  not  dimin- 
ished, when,  on  entenng  her  presence, 
he  saw  that  her  manner  was  more 
than  usually  stem. 

''Read  this,  Hubert,"  she  said, 
handinff  to  him  an  open  letter.  He 
penisea  as  follows : — 

'* '  HoKOBKD  KADAM.^^llie  writer  it 
a  well-wisher  o'  ver  Udyship  sod  yer 
bdongin's ;  an<l  this  few  lines  i»  to  let 
yecs  be  acquainted  that  Miather  Hubert, 
unbenowns  to  ye,  it  consortin*  wid  the 
darter  o'  oald  Peter  Vernon,  at  the 
liongh.  His  interooone  an'  maytina, 
eonatint  wid  her  in  pnrmisctts  places,  ia 
agin  all  doubt,  aa  can  be  sartyfled  b^ 
yer  humble  sanrint,  who  notyfies  thia 
most  respeckful,  bin  afeerd  o'  golns  on 
un-playnn'  to  yer  honner's  ladysliip,  lo 
tak  wamin*  an'  put  a  stop  befoore  worse 
foOers. 

**  *  Honored  Bfadam, 
•*  •  Yer  sarvint  to  oonunand, 
••  •  A  Pnp-o*-DAT  BoT.' " 

Despite  his  utmost  efforts  to  com- 
mand his  countenance,  the  warm  blood 
mantled  to  his  temples,  as  he  gave 
back  the  document ;  and  it  was  not 
till  his  mother  demanded,  in  an  angiy 
tone,  as  she  tore  the  letter  into  frag- 
ments, **iB  there,  then,  a  word  or  par- 
ticle of  truth  in  this  V  that  he  con< 
trolled  himself  sufficiently  to  speak. 
For  a  moment  he  had  thought  of 
boldly  avowing  his  romantic  attach- 
ment for  Katherine,  and  their  mar* 
riage,  and  pleading  for  his  mother's 
sanction  to  the  union :  but,  looking 
up,  and  seeing  in  that  face,  regarding 
kim  so  intently,  no  sign  to  encourage 
meh  a  oonfidenca,  he  shrank  from 
anoountering  the  storm  of  indigna- 
lion  an  avowal  so  distasteful  was  oer** 
tain  to  evoke,  and  answered— 

**  It  ia  quite  true  that  I  know  the 
Katherina  of  Glen  Arva:  and,  did  I 
love  her  too,  what  harm,  oear  mother, 
would  there  be  V 

*' What  hamL  Hubert  r  shereplied; 
**  God  forbid  tnere  b&  But,  surely, 
it  uabefits  the  heir  of  Crone  Abbey 
and  an  andent  house,  to  have  his 
name  on  people's  tonguei  as  a  cause 


of  scandal  and  repiXMch.  No :  ki 
this  folly  be  repented,  Hubert,  and 
remove  far  from  you  the  temptatina 
and  the  snare.  And,  providoitiaily. 
it  has  so  happened  tbiat  your  path  oi 
dutjr  is  made  easv  to  you,  for  I  bava 
received  by  the  English  mail  a  letter 
from  your  uncle.  Sir  Geoige  Anaa, 
saying  that  you  are  now  gasetted  to  a 
eomeitc^,  and  that  yon  must  join  yoor 
regiment  with  all  the  haste  you  can. 
I  have  requested  Jordan  to  nut  up  all 
you  will  require,  to  which  i  will  add 
some  volumes  of  edifying  matter,  for 
reading  in  spare  hours;  so  you.  Hu- 
bert, prepare  for  the  journey,  wtiile  I 
must  to  my  daifar  round  of  cares  and 
duties." 

So  eayingt  the  stately  matron  IcA 
him,  and  JntcGeiald  returning  to  kia 
rooms,  lighted  the  favourite  meer- 
schaum, tne  solace  of  his  lonely  hottn» 
and  strolUngout  through  the  demesne^ 
pondered  with  such  patience  as  b« 
could  upon  the  struige  annoonoe- 
ment  he  nad  heard. 

To  part  from  his  young  bride  ere 
the  kiss  she  gave  him  at  the  altar  waa 
yet  cold  upon  his  lips,  he  could  not 
calmly  contemplate  as  poanble.  Once 
he  was  hastening  to  seek  hia  mother, 
to  tell  her  that  he  reaounoed  thn 
oometcy,  and  would  not  ga  Then 
a  sense  of  filial  duty  intervened,  and 
shame  at  seeming  to  nrefer  a  life  of 
inactivity  to  a  eareer  of  fame,  checked 
the  half-formed  resolve ;  thus  haltiaji 
betwixt  conflietin^  feelings,  and  beai- 
tating  to  decide,  it  flashed  into  hia 
mind  that,  to  see  Katherine,  and  ba 
guided  by  her  counsel,  whatever  it 
niight  be,  was  the  ooune  both  kuva 
and  duty  called  him  to  adopt ;  bo, 
towards  the  mountain  glen  ne  bcnl 
his  footsteps,  and,  walking  at  a  n^nd 
pace,  soon  reJMhed  the  Yeraoiia'  resi* 
djgnoer 

Katherine  wasaloae,  and  sealed  at 
a  window  which  overiooked  tiie  Bm% 
and  often,  thou^  the  d«y  waa  iral 
early,  haa  she  watched  eagerly  naa 
coming;  and  springing  op,  the  mo- 
ment be  appeared,  she  ran  with  wild 
delight  to  meet  and  weUxnae  him. 
FitcGeraldfOvegoyed  toaee  her.dasp* 
ed  heria  his  arma,aad  as  he  ^saad 
upon  those  fond,  dark  eyes,  hMking  up 
to  him  so  lovingly,  and  that  oharniac 
form  and  face  whidi  now  he  called 
his  own,  a  spirit  of  proud  defianm  rasa 
him,  and  pressing  her  sliQ 
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closer  to  him,  he  said,  with  all  the  that  appeared  bo  strangely  in  my 

ardour  of  an  early  lore —  stead  f 

**  You  are  now  my  own  darling  wife,  "  Yes,''  said  Eatherine ;  ''but  let  us 

and  who  or  what  is  there  in  the  wide  talk  no  more  at  present  of  it,  dearest 

world  that  shall  ever  separate  us,  Hubert   I  hare  determined  to  go  and 

sweetest  Katherinel"  see  old  Hester  £!^pin,  who  lives  at  the 

''Separate  us,  my  life,  my  joy,  my  cross-roads;  she  is  said  to  have  deal- 
own  dear  Hubert,"  Eatherine  return-  ings  with  the  good  people,  and  to  haye 
ed  in  broken  accents  of  mingled  ten-  great  knowleoge  of  dr^ims.  There  was 
demees  and  terror,  pressing  the  hand  Peggy  Stewart— her  mother  lives  in 
^e  held  again  ana  again  to  her  lips,  thethatched  cabin  yonder — she  was 
and  clasping  it  tighter  as  though  she  betrothed  to  Brian  Wynn,  who  went 
feared  some  danger  near.  to  America  some  vears  tigOj  and  ac- 

"  Why,  oh,  tell  me  why,  Hubert,  do  counts  came  that  ne  was  doinff  weU, 

you  utter  such  a  word?  Sure,  my  own  and  Pemr  got  a  letter,  saving  he  was 

dear  one,  there  can  be  no  cause  on  comins  noma,  and  fixing  for  the  wed- 

earth  for  such  a  dread."  ding  then.   Well,  Peggy  had  a  dream 

"Nay,  Eatherine,"  he  replied,  "  be  one  night,  in  whichshe  saw  two 
not  alarmed ;  but  never  stood  I  so  in  figures — one  was  Brian,  he  was  wring- 
need  of  counsel  to  direct  me,"  and  he  ing  his  hands  and  weeping;  the  other 
hurriedly  narrated  all  that  had  passed  was  a  woman  all  clothed  in  white,  her 
in  the  morning's  interview,  saymg,  as  hair  streaming  down,  and  water  drip- 
he  concluded —  ping  from  it ;  she  could  not  see  the 

"Now,  dearest,  tell  me,  can  I,  must  face,  as  it  was  turned  from  her.  Peggy 

I  gol"  was  sorely  distressed  at  the  dream,  so 

''Ah,  Hubert,"  said  Eatherine,  as  she  went  to  Hester,  and  consulted  her, 

her  tears  fell  fast,  and  trembling  as  she  and  Hester  told  her  it  was  a  warning, 

spoke,  "mv  dream  is  then  come  true;  and  that  a  winding  sheet  would  be 

and  what  I  shuddered  at  on  waking  her  only  bridal  dress;  butPegey.  who 

from  my  sleep  at  dawn  this  morning,  was  a  merry,  light-hearted  gfl^rorgot 

as  some  dark  spell,  already  seems  cast-  all  about  the  dream,  and  took  no  heed 

ing  its  black  shadow  over  us ;  too  of  Hester's  warning,  and  as  the  time 

true,  indeed,  thejr  say,  'a  dream  bv  drew  near  for  Brian  s  return,  she  pre- 

moming  is  a  warning;  but  th^  shall  pared  her  wedding  dothei^  and  was 

never  separate  us,  you  win  never  leave  the  gayest,  happiest  girl  m  all  the 

me :  will  you,  Huoert  V*  she  passion-  Glen,  tul  one  day  she  had  been  to  virit 

ately  exclaimed,  clinging  to  his  arms.  Brian's  sister,  who  had  a  messace  for 

"No,  darling,  be  assured  I  never  her  in  a  letter  from  him.    The  house 

will,  for  I  am  more  resolved  to  stay  is  along  way  off^  across  themountain. 

by,  and  with  you  always,  Eatherine  and  it  was  evemng  when  she  left,  and 

love;  but  tell  me,  what  dream  is  this  not  reaching  home  that  ni^ht,  she  was 

that  scared  you  so  f*  searched  for  all  the  foUowmg  day,  and 

"Oh,  I  cannot  relate  it  all,  dear  towards  evening,  in  a  dark,  deep  pool 

Hubert;  but  I  thought  we  were  toge-  that  lies  upon  the  very  summit,  her 

ther  in  some  spot.  I  knew  not  where,  corpse  was  found :  a  mist  came  on 

and  that  a  flash  like  lif^htning  came  after  her  departure  from  Brian's  sis- 

before  my  eyes,  for  an  instant  blind-  tor's,  and  she  had  missed  her  wav, 

ing  me,  and  when  it  passed,  I  looked,  and  so  perished.  Not  longafterwards 

simI  you  had  vanished;  and  where  you  a  letter  came  from  Brian  Wynn,  say^ 

stood,  a  face  glared  upon  me  fear-  ing  that  one  ni^ht,  when  sitting  at  the 

fcdly,  and  then  all  became  darlL  and,  fireside,  thinking  of  home  and  the  one 

oh,  so  dreadful,  that  I  screamed  with  he  loved  there  bwt,  his  betrothed  snd- 

fright— and  then  I  woke.*'  denly  appeared  and  passed  between 

A  shudder  passed  across  her  as  she  him  and  the  window^  ner  features  all 

finished  speaking,  and  she  looked  so  pale,  and  water  dnpping  from  her 

blanched  with  terror,  that  FitsOerald  streaming  hair,  and  it  was  the  same 

could  not  repress  a  reeling  of  alarm,  day  and  hour  that  poor  Pegsy  Stewart 

He  said  all  he  could  to  comfort  and  met  her  death.  So  dear  Hubert,"  said 

assure  her.  and  after  a  few  moments  Eatherine, "  you  see  I  have  reason  for 

he  inquirea —  putting  faith  in  Hester  Egsn's  inter- 

"Did  you  ever  before  see  the  face  preting  of  dreams." 
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''  WelL  Eatfaenne,'^  lepliad  Fits-  miliar  to  them  wliile  on  earth.    Thiu 

Gerald,  "be  it  bo  ;  but  the  reports  I  Katherine's  imagixiation  rieopled  the 

have  heard  of  Hester  vonld  lead  me  siint>mi(fiiiff  air  with  bein^icf  another 

to  believe  that  instead  of  dealing  with  world ;  ana  as  with  trembling  haste 

the  fairies  or  good  people,  it  is  with  she  sped  the  lonely  way.  she  cafaoed 

the  cadgers  who  tramc  in  illicit  spirrte  and  comforted  her  mind  by  reoitiBg 

that  she  holds  converse  ;  but  I  will  prayers  suitable  for  the  oocasioiL   So 

go  with  vou  to  her,  my  presence  may  oecuined.  the  road  lost  all  its  dbreari- 

be  us^m."  ness,  and  soon  she  reached  tte  loid 

"No,  Hubert,"   said   Eatherine  ;  at  the  croes-roada;  passlsg  whidi 

"that  must  not  be,  I  will  seek  her  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  swelling 

quite  alone,  or  else  she  might  refuse  of  the  torrent  lUMing  covered  and  dis^ 

the  informatioo,  but  yon  can  meet  placed  the  .steprnng-stones,  a  rode 

me  near ;  come  as  £Ekr  as  the  cross-  footpath  through  a  patch  of  bog, 

roads,  dear  Hubert,  soon  after  evening  brom^t  her,  wet  and  tired,  at  lart 

&Ub  to-morrow,  aisd  I  will  join  you  to  Hester  Egan's  cabin, 

tliere."  Pushing  the  door  open  no  oecoh 

FitxGerald  promised  that  he  would ;  pants  appeared,  save  the  fowl  at  roost 

and  loth  to  part,  still  lingered  with  upon  the  rafters,  and  a  cat  of  saUesfe 

her,  endeavouring  to  banish  j&om  her  shin  and  huge  proportions  sleeping  at 

mindthemelancholv  train  of  thoughts  thefire.  Ka&erine,  disappointed,  was 

she  had  been  indulging.    He  taSced  about  retracing  her  steps,  when  the 

of  their  ftiture  plans,  and  drew  in  faint  glimmer  of  a  light  at  a  sfaoit 

brii^itestcolomrsapicture  of  the  happy  distance  attnioted  her  atteation,  and 

life  now  opening  oefore  them.  walking  towards  it,  she  heard  the 

The  approach  of  Katharine's  father  sound  of  voices  within  a  low  mud 

preventea  further  conversation :  and,  building  whence  the  light  proceeded: 

renewing  the  appointment  fwtKefol-  on  entering  which,  throu^  a  small 

lowing  evening,  they  took  a  tender  aperture  concealed  by  aods  and  whins, 

leave  of  one  anothw.  Eadierine  found  henself  withina  stiU- 

The  next  day  was  wet  and  stormy*,  house,  and  thare,amidst the  apparatne 

as,  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  is  and  ingredients^  the  tube,  and  worm, 

not  imnsaal  in  this  district:  and  as  and  wort,  was  Hester,  sittingonaBtool, 

Eatherine  looked  out  upon  the  foam-  all  ab6(»rbed  in  watching  and  diiect- 

mf^  watcfs  of  the  lou^  and  noticed  ing  the  work  of  distillation, 

with  dismay  the  impassable  condition  Asnsting  her,  imd  with  whom,  os 

of  the  roads,  torn  into  rugged  chan-  Katherin^  approach,  she  was  eooi- 

nels  by  the  rain  and  floods,  she  half  versing  m  a  low  tone,  stood  an  old 

repoited  her  resolve,  and  ae  the  time  man,  bent  dknihle  with  age  and  rhe»- 

drew  near  for  setting  out  to  Hester  matiank  In  artrambUng,  shaking  hand 

£^n's,  hesitated  on  venturing  so  he  held  a  glass  filled  with  the  fiery 

pmlous  a  journey ;  but  the  deter-  liquid,  the  strength  of  v^iich  he  had 

mination  of  unravelling  the  dream,  been  testbig,  and  was  muttering,  ^'ifs 

and  keeping  her  tryste  witii  FitzQer-  one  iii  foor.  divii  a  taste  the  leas — 

aid,  overcame  idl  fears,  so  mufflii^  Tim  Haley^s  liquor  to  a  shaded—as 

elose  both  cloak  and  hood  about  her,  Katherine,  with  slow  and  silent  steps^ 

she  started  at  dusk  of  evening.  came  before  him,  so  like  an  apparition, 

The  wind,  previouidy  abated,  had  that  the  glass  fell  shattered  trom  hia 

now  risen  to  a  tempest,  and  swept  palsied  grasp.    Hester,  rising;  reeo^- 

down  the  pass  in  heavy  gusts,  and  to  nised  in  the  unexpected  visiter  the  £ur 

Katherine^s  ears,  a  mournful,  wailing  and  far-flamed  maid  of  Glen  Anra ;  and 

sound  seemed  borne  upon  tne  blast,  making  a  low  reverence,  besought  her 

awakening  all  the  superstitious  feel-  to  return  with  her  to  the  house,  bat 

ings  inherent  in  her  nature,  which  the  Katherine  motioninff  her  to  send  the 

night  itself^  being  Hallow-eve,  was  old  man  away,  and  to  resume  her 

peculiarly  ntted  to  inspire ;  popular  seat,  sat  down  upon  a  stod  beside 

tradition  assigning  to  this  season  a  her.  saying, 

special  interest  and  solemnity,  the  "I  have  come,  Hester,  to  r^i»it/^  to 

souls  of  the  departed  being  tiien  sup-  you  a  dream  that  has  much  troubled 

posed  to  leave  their  resting  places  and  me,  and  made  me  very  very  sad.'' 

wandering  abroad,  to  revisit  scenes  fa-  Hester  answered  witii  emotion, — 
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"My  blesBin'B  on  ^e,  while  ye  tell  it   soners,  whileotheisraaamed  to  guiurd 
me,  an'  suie  sach  wisdcHn  as  threescore    the  importaiit  seizuremade,  till  meaoB 
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heart,  my  child,  that's  timpted  ye  ing  himself  oi 

abroaidy  an'  the  night  so  wild,  an'  night,  had  adrcntly  slipped  away,  and 

your  Door  pnr^  face  looks  wan  an'  hastened  to  rouse  the  neighbouriiu; 

Bcaieo."  So  saying,  in  a  soothing  tone,  cabins  scattered  cm  the  monntain^ 

Hester  composed  herself  to  listen,  side.    Soon  responding  to  the  call,  a 

while  Eaiherine,  gazing  fixedlv  and  groap  of  peasanto,  armed  variously 

uudonsly  into  her  face,  resumed —  with  forks  and  stidks,  and  one  or  two 

'*  It  was  in  some  spot,  I  dreamed  I  with  guns,  cameranningtothe  scenes 

was,  I  know  not  where,  and  with  me  but  suddenly  halting  drew  together 

th^  was  one  I  love  most  dearly — yes,  at  the  ford,  as  if  to  cnnpute  the  paek 

Hester,  dearer  than  my  life—and  sud-  sage  atthat  point,  towards  which  four 

draily  a  flash  like  lightning  blinded  of  the  revenue  were  now  seenmarchr 

me,  and  when  my  ai^t  returned,  he  ing  with  trailed  carbine(L   closely 

whom  I  love  had  ^ne,  and  in  his  guarding  their  prisonera    Katherine^ 

place  was  <me  long  since  I  knew,  but  thus  escorted^  walked  first,  closely 

wished  for  ever  to  foraet,  ana  he  followed  by  Hester,  who,  throwing 

lookedso  fieroely  onme,tmatI  shrunk  her  arms  about  wildly,  sad  u^ring 

interior  firomhim ;  and  then  darknesa  loud  moans,  gave  way  to  .aU  the  de^ 

oh,  so  black  a  gloom,  fell  on  me,  ana  monstratioas  of  grief  usual  to  h«  classy 

him,  and  all  around  and  I  shrieked,  mingling  fierce  deBwociatioos  of  her 

and  thus  awoke,  ana  the  dark  night  captors. 

had  disappeared,  it  was  just  the  dawnr  ^Ohmuslukmusha,''  sheexdaimed, 

lag  <ky.  ''it's  in  the  bla<^  waters  of  the  longu 

As  £[atherine  finiahed  her  recital,  I  wish  my  bed  had  bin  this  weary 
the  eranson  blush,  which  had  spoken  night,  before  this  thiouble  had  fiallen 
more  ekquently  than  words,  when  on  ye.  Miss  Katrine,  for  my  sake  j" 
niddng  reference  to  FitsQerald,  was  and  then  changing  her  tone  toashnll 
now  succeeded  by  a  deadly  pallor,  angiy  scream,  she  continued,  toraing 
and  the  tears*  stole'down  her  cheeks,  to  the  escort ;  "  but  ye  villins  o'  the 
as,  cadmly,  with  folded  hands  ana  world,  ^e  murd'ring  thieves,  ye^U  re- 
anxious  ^U9e,  she  waited  far  Hester  pint  this  nighfs  woric  at  ver  dying 
to  break  silence ;  but  Hester,  seeming  hour  ;  m^  bitter  ciuncL  the  heavy 
all  unconscious  of  her  presenoe,  sat  curse  o'  sixty  sorrow-laden  years  be 
awaving  herself  to  and  no.  wringing  on  yees  all !  An',  whishi^  listen  : 
her  hands,  and  uttering  a  low  moan-  there's  voices  on  the  air  tell  me  jre'll 
ng  sound,  which,  ceasing  suddenly,  rue  it  so(m  enoinh :"  and  muttaniic^ 
sli^  started  up,  and  whispered  in  a  '^  Ah,  Mickey,  I  thought  ye'd  niver 
trembling  tone^"  Whisht,  whisht,  I  lave  yermisthresswidout  rising  help," 
hMr^e  tramp  o' footsteps  oomin';"  whumered  in  Katherine's  ear  that 
and  kneeling  down,  she  clasped  her  friends  were  near. 
I4>lif ted  hands  in  tenor,  and  laying  At  this  moment  the  foremost  of 
her  f aee  dose  upon  the  ground  the  peasants  assemUed  at  the  ford, 
intently  listened  a  few  moments,  was  challenged  \ff  an  approaching 
then  springing  to  her  liaet,  she  beck-  voioe.  ItwasFitzGerald, who,  having 
oned  Katharine  to  the  doorway,  say-  waited  past  the  hour  at  the  place  of 
ing  in  a  low  voice,  ^fly,  %,  the  re-  toryste,  was  proceeding  slowly  towards 
venue  are  hera*'  At  that  instant,  Hest^s  cabin  when  he^  enoountered 
and  before  Katherine,  who  had  risen,  the  group  |;athered  there  :  a  few 
and  stood  regarding  Hester  with  a  words  explamed  the  cause  of  meet- 
bewildered  look,  comd  take  advantage  in^,  and  their  object  of  rescuing  the 
of  her  warning,  the  datter  of  ground-  prisoners ;  and,  instantly  divining  Ear 
ing  arms  and  voioea  of  men  outside,  therine's  perilous  pesilaoiL  and  mad- 
announced  that  the  building  was  sur-  dened  by  the  intelngBBce,  Fitz*Qerald 
rounded,  and  a  moment  after,  several  frantically  dashed  across  theford.  His 
of  the  revenue  poUee  entered,  and  daring  example  was  only  too  willingly 
rudely  seising  upon  Katherine  and  followed  b/ the  exoitod  peaean^. 
Hester,  despite  all  remonstranoes,  in-  and  before  Hester's  whisper  had  died 
sisted  on  dragging  them  awajr  as  pri-  on  Eatherine's  ear,  a  loud  shout 
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nounoed  deliTeranoe  at  hMid     Sd-  monntaiiii.    In  this  hiding  place  he 

veral  of  the  peasant  party  carried  boff-  was  safely  secreted,   and   carefidly 

wood  torches  which  threw  a  ruddy  tended  till  his  wound  was  sufficiently 

light  upon  aH  around,  disclosing  the  healed  to  admit  of  his  going  abroacL 

reyenue  escort  drawn  up  with  l<^ed  the  reports  that  he  had  obtained 

carbines  i)oi3ited  at  them ;  Eatherine,  from  a  trinty  emissary  confirming  the 

her  beautiful  features  blanched  with  expediency  of  snch  a  step.    Of  Ka- 

tCCTor,  and   Hester  gleaming  with  therine  he  learned  thai  after  a  severe 

defiance.    By  the  same  red  nicker-  fever,  supervenmg  on  the  first  attack 

ing  light  FitzQerald  saw  his  bebved,  — his  name  being  ever  on  her  lips 

and  was  beheld  by  her ;  and  as  its  during  its  delirium--she  had  sunk 

fitful  flame  fell  on  the  face  of  each,  it  into  a  state  of  extreme  proetratian, 

revealed  to  Katherine'sterror-«tricken  exhibiting  no  consciousness  of  the 

gaze  the  features  of  Con  O'NeilL  presence  of  any  one  she  loved  or 

An  onward  movement  of  the  ^erty  knew,  and  that  her  only  chance  of 

to  the  rescue  was  followed  by  a  smgle  recoveiy  depended  upon  strict  seda- 

shot,  and  FitsGrecald  was  seen  to  sion  and  absence  of  all  exdtemenl 

fall,  the  smoke  yet  curling   from  Relative  to  the  late  aflfray,  and  his 

O'Neill's  carbine   pointing  to   the  own  implication  in  its  crasequenoes^ 

hand  that  fired.  it  had  become  matter  of  notorie^ 

A  drilling  death-like  shriek  snc-  that  informationfl,  attributing  to  him 

ceeded,  and  S^aUierine  feU  swooning  a  foremost  part  in  the  rescue  and  at- 

to  the  ground    ^ots  were  now  re-  tack  upon  the  revenue  had  been 

turned  by  the  country  people,  wound-  sworn  oy  the  seijeant  in  command 

ing  two  of  the  revenue,  and  hotly  of  the  party,  and  proclamations  of- 

pressed,  O'Neill,  who  had  retreated  foring  a  laige  reward  for  his  arrest 

to  his  comrades  at  the  still-house,  ap-  were  posted  through  the  oountnr :  so, 

prehending  further  casualties  from  a  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  full  of  sad- 

prolon^pd  resistance,  decided  to  with-  ness  for  the  fate  of  her  he  loved  so 

draw  his  party,  and  abandon  both  the  dearly,  FitsQerakL  went  abroad, 

prisoners  and  the  seizure.    Hester,  Some  months  afterwards,  when  the 

thus  released,  directed  all  her  efforts  excitement  consequent  on  the  afiluc 

to  the  restoration  of  Eatherine,  who,  had  passedaway.upon  representationa 

relapsing  from  one  fainting  fit  into  being  made  in  nis  favour,  supported 

another,  evinced,  only  at  intervals,  a  by  the  influence  of  his  friends,  a  com- 

momentaiy  consciousness  of  the  pain-  munication  was  received  at  Crone 

ful  scene  she  had  just  passed  through,  Abbey,  that  the  Grown  had  withdrawn 

bv  convulsive  so  be  ana  moans,  which  the  prosecution.      This  intimation 

snuddeiingly  escaped  her  pale  and  reached  FitzQerald.  and  his  heart 

scarbely   pcurted  lips.    But  though  bounded  with  delight,  as  he  looked 

Hester  lavished  every  care,  and  used  forward  to  an  early  reunion  with  the 

all  the  arts  familiar  to  her  skill,  in  object  of  his  leva   Butalas  I  she,  for 

her  anxious  solicitude  and  sympathy  whom  these  ardent  aspirations  breath- 

for  her  sad  fate,  every  means  she  ed,  was  insensible  to  human  joys  or 

tried  were  unavailing  to  revive  those  sorrows.    Under  the  influence  of  a 

pallid  features,  more  lovely  stiU  when  settled  mebmdioiy,  deepening  from 

cold  and  fixed  as  if  in  death.  day  today,  her^tle  tspait,  wounded 

So  they  gentlv  lifted  her  upon  a  inthe&stmonunffofitBlove,hadsuo- 

rude  litter,  hastilv  prepared,  and  ten-  cumbed  to  the  ruaeness  of  the  shock, 

derlybore  their  bcMutiful  burden  to  and  thou^  at  times  she  would  seem  to 

her  now  sorrowful  home  at  Glen  recall  happv  memories  of  past  davs, 

Arva.  and,  on  sucn  occasions,  would  wander 

During  this  period  FitzQerald  had  forhourBbeBidethelough,visiting[spota 

not  been  n^ec^  \  raised  from  where  endeared  to  her  from  their  assocuition 

he  had  faflen,  his  bleeding  wound  with  FitzQerald,  at  other  periods  she 

wa4  standied  and  bandaged ;  and  by  would  remain  a  i»f^to  mental  malady 

some  of  the  party,  who  well  knew  of  themostdistoessinenature.  During 

how  soon  informations  of  the  rescue  the  time  Uds  "  dark  fit,"  as  the  ooun- 

and  affinv  would  be  sworn,  and  war-  try  people  termed  it,  was  upon  her,  all 

rants  in  the  hands  of  the  constabulary  the  mcidents  of  ikix  fatal  scene,  the 

be  out  against  them,  he  was  carried  night  of  the  attack,  were  present  to 

far  away  to  a  remote  spot  in  the  her  mind  in  terrible  reality,  and  hw 
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saiferin^  both  mental  and  bodily,  tion,  FitzGerald  yielded  to  its  in- 
were  painful  to  tritneas.  one  i>eciili-  flnenre,  and  various  legends  of  appari- 
arity  oeiiig  remarked,  whether  in  the  tions  connected  with  the  district  be- 
bright  or  darkest  phase  of  the  disease,  came  instantly  present  to  his  mind. 
that  she  firmJy  believed  the  shot  firea  While  thus  uncertain  in  what  cha- 
by  O'Neill  to  have  been  fatal,  and  raeter  to  regard  the  form  then  tra- 
that  FitzGerald  was  lost  to  her  for  ever,  versing  so  perilous  a  path,  whether  as 

ISuch  was  the  sad  condition  of  the  mortal,  or  a  being  of  another  world  ; 

onoe  light-hearted  and  still  beautiful  and  as  spell-bound  still  he  gazed,  the 

Katharine  Vernon,  when   one   soft  profound    quietude    pervading   the 

summer's  eve  the  usual  quiet  that  per-  scene  was  broken  by  the  firing  of  a 

vaded  tibe  precincts  of  tne  small  hos-  shot    The  report,  reverberating  and 

telly  At  Glen  Arva  was  broken  by  the  echoing  from  every  near  and  distant 

arrival  of  a  post  car,  on  which  a  tra-  hill,  had  scarcely  died  away,  when 

Teller  was  seated,  muffled,  notwith-  there  arose  moumfiilly  upon  the  air, 

standing  the  warmness  of  the  night,  a  wailing,  piercing  cry,  so  sorrowful, 

in  the  ample  folds  of  a  capacious  so  agonizing  in  intensi^,  that  Fitz- 

ck»k,80  worn  as  effectually  to  conceal  Grenud's  blood  ran  cola  within  his 

hie  features  from  observation.  Alight-  veins,  and  with'  feelings   painfully 

ing  from  the  vehicle,  he  stood  some  wrought  up,    he  sprang   upon   the 

momoate  s^ently  regarding  the  scene  rocks,  determined  to  seek  an  explana- 

around,  till  roused  from  his  reverie  by  tion  of  the  mystery, 
the  salutations  of  the  host,  he  cave       At  the  first  step  of  his  ascent 

some  brief  direcftions,  and  then  bent  there  was  a  nistling  soiind,  followea 

his  steps  towanls  a  part  of  the  lou^h  bv  the  slipping  of  loose  stones  dis- 

whereaboatlay  moored :  springing  m  placed  above  ;  then  fell  upon  his  ear 

and  taking  up  the  oars  he  pulled  out  the  dull  sound  of  a  heavv  plash,  a 

some  distance  from  the  shore.    Fitz-  faint  scream,  and  all  was  still.  Horror- 

Ckorald,  for  it  was  he,  landing  the  day  struck    at   the  event  these   tokens 

before,  had  journeyed  without  resting,  told  him  had  befallen,  FitzGerald 

as  a  bird  returning  to  its  nest,  till  the  plunged  boldly  into  the  dark  waters  of 

aummit  of  Glen  Arva  had* appeared  the  lough,  and  swimming  out,  recog- 

in  view,  and  longing  i^;ain  to  clasp  nised,  a  few  perches  distant,  floating 

Eoitherine  within  his  arms,  now  skim-  lightly  on  the  surface,  the  loose  white 

med  along  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  draperv,    which,    wnen    first    seen 

lough  in  the  direction  of  her  home.  throuj^h  the  mists  of  night,  had  given 

it  was  eventide,  and  the  gathering  to  a  female  form  the  resemblance  of 
shadows  of  the  night  that  hung  upon  a  phantom.  An  instant  more,  and  he 
the  mountain's  side  now  closed  darkly  had  reached  the  spot,  and  held  within 
o'er  the  lough,  and  rendered  it  needful  his  stalwart  arm  a  frail  form,  now 
to  proceed  with  caution,  lest  he  should  insensible  and  sinking  fast  An  ex- 
strand  on  one  of  its  numerous  islets  ;  pert  swimmer  from  his  youth,  fltz-  ' 
80^  lifting  the  oars,  he  allowed  the  uerald  found  no  difficultv  in  sustain- 
boat  to  drift,  and  the  current  setting  ing  his  light  burden  till  he  should 
towards  the  outlet  at  the  pass,  carried  reach  a  landing-i>lace  in  safety.  £z- 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  which,  hausted  bv  exertions  so  nobly  made, 
at  that  point,  rose  abniptly  from  the  no  sooner  had  he  gained  the  strand, 
water,  reering  through  the  darkness,  than  kneeling  down  to  rest,  still 
to  desciY  a  light  or  other  indication  tenderly  supporting  in  his  arms  the 
of  the  Yemons'  residence  to  guide  unconscious  object  of  his  care,  as 
him  to  the  landing-place,  FitzGrerald's  tremblinglv  he  gazed,  anxious  to  dis- 
attention  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  cem  the  faintest  glimmer  of  retum- 
his  view  transfixed  on  what  seemed  ing  life,  the  long  tresses  of  dishevelled 
an  apparition.  Startled  and  alarmed,  hair,  dark  as  a  raven's  wing,  that 
a^pun  ne  strained  his  gaze  and  beheld  hitherto  had  veiled  her  face,  now 
with  awe  a  figure  (fraped  in  white  parting,  fell  on  either  side,  and  in  the 
moving  slowly  along  the  overhanging  pale  beams  of  the  then  iust-risen 
rocks,  the  sharplv  cut  and  glassy  face  moon,  FitzGerald  saw,  witn  anguish 
of  which  afforded  no  apparent  footing,  and  aflVight,  the  features  cold  and 

Nurtnredin  the  midst  of  sapersti-  wan,  but  passing  fair,  at  her,  the  idol 
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ef  his  8011I,  his  fond  and  beauteous  change  for  good  had  passed  over 
bride.  No  sound  of  fisief  escaped  him:  Katherine's  souL  Early  on  this  day, 
one  moment,  speechless,  tearless,  still  she  had  fallen  into  a  long  deep  alee^ 
he  ffazed;  then,  his  heart  bounding  and  awaking,  her  eyes  filling  with 
with  a  sudden  ho^thatyet,  if  instant  refreshins  tears,  rested  fondly  on 
aid  was  found,  his  beloved  might  be  FitzQerald,  and  calling  him  to  her 
restored  to  him  and  life,  he  raised  side,  she  took  his  hands  between  her 
her  drooping  form,  and  hastened  in  own,  and  pressed  them  to  her  lips, 
the  direction  of  the  pass.  He  had  not  Twice  she  essayed  to  speak,  before 
r>roceeded  far,  when  he  was  met  by  her  voice  so  feeble  now  could  utter 
Katherine's  maid,  who,  filled  with  what  she  wished,  then  murmured 
apprehension,  had  been  seeking  her  lowly,  "  Come  closer,  nearer  to  me, 
mistress  far  and  near,  and  now,  dis-  dearest;''  and  FiteGerald,  raessing 
covering  the  sad  cause  of  her  pro-  his  lips  to  hers,  with  a  deep  thrill  of 
tracted  absence,  filled  the  air  wi^  joy,  she  whispered,  ^*  Promise,  my 
plaintive  cries.  At  intervals  upon  own  dearest,  that  you  will  never, 
the  wav,  she  informed  FitzGerald.  never,  leave  me  more,  that  we  shsll 
amidst  her  tears,  how  Eatherine  had  never  part  asain  f  and  reading  in  his 
been  ailing  long,  and  never  in  her  eyes  the  fona  assurance  sought  con- 
rieht  mind  since  that  fatal  nisht  tmued*  "  Oh !  what  happiness  I  feel, 
when  she  believed  him  dead ;  that  now  tnat  fearful  dream  is  past,  to 
her  seed  father,  sorrowing  for  his  wake,  and  find  myself  with  you,  my 
onlv  child's  sad  late,  had  pined  away  loved,  my  life ;"  and  burstinj^  into 
and  died,  and  that  monung  was  in-  tears,  she  wept,  as  happy  children 
terred :  and  Eatherine,  who  before  weep,  sweet  tears  of  joy,  tilL  ex- 
seemed  only  partly  conscious  of  her  haustedby  Uie  excitement,  she  faint- 
loss,  had  no  sooner  witnessed  the  de-  ed  in  his  arms, 
pasture  of  the  funeral  cortege  from  Eatherine's  recoyery  was  now 
the  door,  than  she  became  convulsed  rapid,  and  not  many  days  subsequent 
with  grief,  and,  parting  wildly  from  she  was  enabled  to  leave  her  room, 
those  around  her,  fled,  they  knew  not  and  leaning  on  FitsGerald,  to  stroll 
whither.  Since  that  hour  she  had  about  the  pleasant  walks,  that  ex- 
been  sought,  and  no  tidinm  heard,  tended  to  the  water's  edge.  Thus 
^1  meeting  with  FitzGerala  several  weeks  were  spent,  nappy  b&- 

They  hsd  now  reached  Eatherine's  yond  their  brightest  dreaoos.  Fits- 
residence,  and  the  night  wind  sigh-  Qerald  had  b^n  but  once  to  Crone 
ing  through  the  tall  mountain-pines  Abbey  since  his  return,  (his  mother 
which  stood  aroimd,  sent  forth  a  having  permanently  left  to  reside  in 
mournful  welcome:  and  as  FitzGerald  Ibiglana),  to  give  instruptions  relatiye 
entered,  hewing  tneir  youthful  mis-  to  alterations  he  intended  maJdng  for 
tress  in  his  arms,  a  loud  wail  of  grief  the  reception  of  his  bride,  it  being 
arose  from  the  sorrowing  household,  arranged  to  leave  the  cottage  at  the 
who,  gathering  round  the  couch  on  Glen,  as  soon  aa  Eatherine  s  health 
which  he  laid  her,  applied  every  res-  was  fully  re-established,  and  he  had 
.   torative  and  remedy  they  knew.  ridden  over  early  for  that  purpose. 

For  some  weeks  Eatherine  con-  returning  to  breakfast  with  ner.  It 
tinned  in  a  perilous  condition;  though  was  a  lovely  summer  morning;  the 
rescued  from  death,  her  qrstem  had  little  room  in  which  they  sat  was  a  fa- 
sustioned  a  shock  from  which  recovery  vourite  one  of  Eatherine's ;  beneath, 
was  slow.  Through  Ions  days  and  lay  stretched  before  their  view,  like  a 
weaiy  nights,  consumed  oy  burning  broad  sheet  of  molten  silver,  the 
fever,  she  tossed  upon  a  restless  pladd  waters  of  the  lough  glittering 
couch,  and  during  all  this  time.  Fits-  m  the  sun.  Beyond,  the  steep  moun- 
Gkndd,  watchins  at  her  side,  never  tain  side,  now  clad  with  greenest 
left  her.  His  hand  it  was,  that,  verdure,  enhanced  the  beaut^  of  the 
always  near,  refreshed  with  moisture  BC&ne  :  through  the  rustic  windows, 
her  parched  lips,  and  cooled  her  bum-  opened  wide,  came  the  soft  balmy  air, 
ing  orow.  At  last  the  crisis  came,  laden  with  perfum&  Eatherine  was 
and  when  the  fever  went,  it  left  her  much  better  than  ever  she  had  been : 
low  and  faint     But  a  wondrous    her  spirits  were  light  mi  S^  i  and 
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FitasOenJd^  OTeijoved  at  his  hopes  of  became  worse,  and  sank  perceptiUy 
her  returning  health  bein^  so  early  each  passing  hour.  At  last,  Kathe- 
realized,  caumt  the  same  infections  rine,  who,  trom  the  commencement 
gaiety,  and  laughingly  the  moments  had  nourished  hopes  for  FitzQendd's 
sped,  a&  conversing  of  their  future  sake,  and  comforted  him  with  assur- 
plans,  ne  fondly  gazed  upon  her  ances  which  her  failing  strength  fore- 
bxiffht  andhi^py  face,  regarding  him  told  her  were  illusiTe,  became  con* 
Bp  lovingly,  and  fancied  that  never  sciousthat  her  end  was  near,  and  the 
since  the  nour,  when  in  her  bridal  bitter  anguish  with  which  she  re- 
dress she  stood  before  the  altar,  had  garded  the  approaching  hour,  when 
Katherine  looked  so  radiant  and  separation  from  her  beloved  husband 
beautiful.  Atthatinstant  shehummed  could  no  longer  be  averted,  added 
a  melody,  recalling  to  his  mind  a  inexpressibly  to  her  sufTerings. 
scene  of  bygone  days,  and  waking  It  was  eventide  again  :  the  sun  was 
from  his  reverie,  he  oesought  her  to  sinking  in  the  west,  and  FitzCkrald, 
sing  it  once  again.  Comp^nff  with  seated  at  her  side,  was  thinking  how 
his  wish,  she  took  her  seat  beside  soon  the  brightness  of  their  day  had 
him,  and  in  a .  voice  of  exquisite  set,  when  Katherine,  awaking  out  of 
sweetness  sang  the  first  stanza  of  the  sleep,  whispered,  as  once  she  had  done 
air,  when  sudofenly  the  strain  of  music  before — ^'  Come  closer,  nearer  to  me. 
ceased,  and  Katherine  uttered  a  sharp  dearest — my  own  dear  life;"  ana 
crv  of  pain,  and  in  a  moment  more  FitzGerald  oending  over  her,  his  eyes 
fell  to  tne  ground,  a  stream  of  blood  blinded  by  tears,  could  only  fondlv 
fast  issuing  from  ner  lips.  In  the  ex-  kiss  her.  Then  taking  both  ms  hanos 
ertion  of  singine  she  had  burst  a  within  her  own  poor  wasted  ones,  she 
blood-vessel,  and  alas  1  the  bloom  pressed  them  to  her  lips,  and  mur- 
and  health  so  late  regained  and  muring, '' Oh,  how  happy,  happy  thus 
dearly  prized,  was  now  for  ever  lost  to  part,  with  you*  dearest,  still  be- 
Again  carried  to  the  couch,  where  side  me,''  she  softlv  fell  asleep  again, 
so  lonff  she  had  lain  a  sufferer,  she  and  still  clasping  both  his  hanous  to 
grew  feebler  from  dav  to  day.  In  vain  her  dear  lips,  her  gentle,  loving  spirit, 
FitzGerald  cherishea  hopes  the  most  so  long  fluttering  on  the  verge  of  life, 
ardent)  and  refused  to  believe  her  fled  peacefully  from  earth. 
recovery  uncertain.     Gradually  she  , 
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years,  and  have  the  old  strange  foola'  likinff  goes  for  a  moment  be- 
Hcruples  against  them,  as  dangeroiis,  hind  the  cloud.  The  reaction  from 
immoral,  and  mentally  enervating,  Scott  i6,we  believe,  most  prejudicially 
but  these  are  few,  indeed.  Every  curtailing  the  imaginations  of  our  mo- 
one  now  knows,  to  their  cost  that  a  dem  writers  to  their  own  featureless 
novel  may  be  an  epic,  a  sermon,  a  times;  Eingsley,  Bulwer,  Thackeray, 

Cphlet,  a  satire,  a  declamation,  a  Dickens.  Bronte,  all  have  helped  to 
^KK)n,  an  encyclopaedic  article,  a  deepen  this  groove.  But  a  change  must 
new  system  of  philosophy — any  thine,  come,  and  the  age  be  brought  again  to 
Nor  can  serious  people  complammu(m  its  level;  for,  we  hold,  that  novels 
of  the  frivolity  of  imagination,  and  tumins  entirely  upon  the|)reEent  day 
the  unfocussine,  desultory  state  of  areas  dangerous  and  ii^urious  to  Art 
mind  produced  by  novel  reading,  as  if  thev  turned  entirely  on  former 
There  is  only  too  much  fear  now  of  ages,astneydidwhenthe6ky  wasstUl 
a  novel  being  too  didactic  and  pur-  radiant  with  Scott's  gorgeous  dreams 
posefuL  But  still,  with  all  this  pro-  of  chivalry  and  midme-age  romance, 
motion  of  the  novel  to  something.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  for  the 
since  Scott's  time,  of  more  than  mere  purpose  of  Art,  modem  writers,  parti- 
pleasure  and  scrap-historical  informa-  *  cularly  when  dealing  with  id^  and 
tion,  there  is  yet  a  class  of  novel  con-  good  characters,  change  or  shape  them 
temptibly  sugared,  tricky,  flimsy,  and  from  a  standara  just  as  Scott  did  his 
injurious  to  the  unseasoned  mental  Desdemona,  Amy  Bobsart,  or  his  iffie 
stomach :  the  sort  of  hot-roll  novel,  Deans,  whom  Mr.  Eliot  has  had  in 
thrown  off  bv  a  certain  class  of  literary  his  eye  in  his  present  novel.  Dickens' 
baker  for  tne  daily  consumption  of  clowns  are  comic  forms,  impossible, 
a  luxiuious,  satiated  claos  of  readers,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  'monsters 
whose  mental  appetite  is  iaded,  ana  of  Rabelais'  pantomimic  allegory, 
who  are  to  healthy  readers  what  Thackerav's  cynics  are  small  Ti- 
opium-eaters  are  to  beef-eaters.  The  mons,  and  his  view  of  life  is  restricted 
hot-roll  class  of  writer  is  either  a  bv  the  violence  of  his  likes  and  die- 
poor  sickly  creature  who  has  dis-  likes;  and  as  he  only  deals  successfully 
covered  a  sarsanet- ribbon  style  of  with  modem  middle-classLondon-life, 
writing,  bright,  glossy  and  flimsy,  and  has  no  sympathy  with  the  bulk 
that  goes  down  with  people  of  the  of  the  un^nteef  human  race,  whom 
same  mental  calibre  as  the  author ;  we  call,  pityingly,  the  poor,  this  re- 
or  else,  is  a  once-celebrated  writer  striction  narrows  him  still  more, 
now  worn-out,  and  reduced  to  a  jaded  Mr.  Eliot,  the  author  of  **Adam 
spectre  of  his  own  fame,  publishing  Bede,''  whether  he  suppress  his  name 
because  he  wants  money,  or  craves  ornot,  is  author  of  **  Scenes  of  Clerical 
for  more  praise,  and  ^tting  a  pub-  life,"  and  is  either  a  clerg3rman  or  a 
lisher,  not — as  he  thinks  vainly —  dissenting  minister.  When  we  first 
from  his  own  merit,  but  because  his  took  up  his  book,  we  thought  it  was 
name  on  a  title-p^  still  sells  a  book,  '*  hard  lines"  for  us ;  that  we  had  cot 
whatever  it  be.  Indeed,  it  is  not  un-  on  a  novel  like  Mr.  Warren's  "Now 
common  for  a  rising  author  to  become  and  Then,"  and  we  began  to  pray 
more  known,  and  to  have  more  fbr  a  safe  deliverance.  We  thought 
readers  when  his  writings  become  from  the  occasionally  proftBssional  ser- 
wom-out  and  97fr«^,  than  when,  in  his  monizing  tone  and  the  "ower  gude" 
earliest  period,  he  was  at  his  climac-  people,  that  we  had  ^t  on  a  novel 
teric,  but  was  less  known.  This  is  full  of  grey-haired,  Windsor-soap- 
one  of  the  necessities  of  the  train  of  washed,  lavender-scented  countrymen, 
waddling  geese,  of  imreasoning  ad-  such  as  you  see  in  sham  nistic  pic- 
mirers,  that  follow  cackling  and  ap-  tures,  and  on  the  stage,  that  foun- 
nlauding  in  the  wake  of  every  success-  tain  of  all  worn-out  ana  false  con- 
fid  author,  unless  he  be  too  proud  and  ventionalities.  Now,  over  goodness, 
solitary  to  rare  for  such  pitiful  and  like  idl  exa^gerationsof  a  good  thing, 
fitful  applause :  the  straw-fire  admi-  is  the  especial  sign,  whether  in  action, 
ration  of  a  nine-months'  wonder — ^ad-  writing,  painting,  or  on  the  stage,  of 
miration  without  root,  growing  on  sham,  nypocrisy,  and  want  of  heart, 
stony  and  wooden  places,  and  fading  It  is  what  onion-tears  are  to  the  Un- 
as soon  as  the  capndous  April  sun  of  forced  efitusionB  of  the  human  tear 
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duct  When  yon  find  in  a  book  a  up  the  new  cupboard  in  the  nursery, 
man  weeping  over  a  dead  ass,  you  ma^  is  so  unlike  the  novel  hero :  why  hw 
be  sure  the  same  man  will  break  his  hands  are  so  coarse  and  dirty,  and  his 
wife's  heart  or  send  his  children  to  manners  are  sosavage  and  uncultured, 
the  workhouse.  When  you  see  a  pic-  and  why  he  leaves  out  his  h's ; — ana 
ture  with  a  grey-headed  m«i  in  a  fancy  a  good  Christian  with  no  h's. 
white  smock,  smirking  vacantly  at  The  young  lady  is  right ;  Adam 
two  simpering  lovers  playing  at  Bede  is  possible,  but  not  probable, 
chess,  be  sure  that  painter  swindles  His  want  of  education  is  cunnineiy, 
his  landlady  and  is  gouig  through  the  as  paintere  say,  "  kept  down."  He 
court  See,  on  the  stage,  a  pious  old  quotes  the  Bible  like  a  minister.  He 
father,  always  snivelling  an(l  tumuig  talks  not  Chinese,  but  Carlylese.  He 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  be  sure  the  deviser  is  a  Berseker  hero,  without  the  drink 
of  that  character  is  a  cheat  and  a  of  hemp.  He  is  a  Norseman  without 
plagiarist,  who  borrows  without  ac-  the  "  bang."  He  has  few  weaknesses, 
knowledging  from  the  French,  and  and  those  few  are  onlv  foils  to  his  vir- 
who,  when  the  people  call  for  "au-  tues.  You  wonder  why  such  men  do 
thor,  author,"  bows  with  India-rubber  not  rise  to  high  posts  and  attend  levies. 
back  from  a  dress  box.  But  further '  Nav,  the  very  marriage  of  Adam 
examination  showed  us,  that  "  Adam  and  Dorcas  is  one  of  the  new  novel- 
Bede"  is  an  honest  book,  sound  to  the  tricks ;  for,  of  course,  Adam  is  much 
core  and  of  the  right  grit,  through  and  too  old  for  her.  Then,  again,  as  to 
through,  yet  deficient  in  incident,  not  the  burr  and  jolt  of  the  diidect  used 
strong  in  construction,  indulging  oc-  by  so  many  of  the  characters,  we  do 
casionally  in  stock  melo-dramatic  re-  not  know  whether  we  like  or  dislike 
prieves  and  safe  prison  situations ;  it :  it  is  either  affected,  or  it  is  help- 
Dut  otherwise  "very  admirably  ffood,"  ing  to  do  for  English  speech,  and  its 
and  fresh  as  a  cold  but  bracing  March  different  keys,  what  ocott  did  for 
morning.  The  trifle  too  much  dust  Highland- English,  and  the  Scotch  of 
standing  for  the  trifle  too  much  ser-  the  two  Lothmns.  In  killing  off  poor 
monism  :  and  the  slight  soupipn  of  disgraced  Hetty,  Mr.  Eliott  has  fol- 
ritual,  tne  slight  chnl  of  staginess.  lowed  another  of  the  modem  conven- 
The  itinerant  preacher,  Dorcas,  whom  tions,  and  it  certainly  is  difficult  to 
Adam  marries,  is,  we  are  afraid,  wash  and  light  up  for  the  final  tab- 
daughter  of  a  certain  pen-child  of  Mr.  lean  and  drop,  a  character  you  have 
Kingsley's,  called  Gfrace  ;  and  too  spent  two  volumes  in  blackening, 
many  of  the  scenes  remind  us  in  But,  as  to  whether  it  is  not  rather  a 
the  mode  of  treatment,  simple  and  timid  and  painful  murder  of  a  hero- 
almost  newspapery.  of  a  certain  not  ine,  and  rather  an  anti-climax,  hap- 
unknown  book  called  the  "Heart  of  pening  early  in  the  third  volume,  we 
Mid  Lothian."  But^  ^rhaps^  Mr.  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to 
Eliot  is  young,  and  still  is  steermg  in  decide. 

thewakeoftheoldmenofwar,  Ijefore  Perpetually  throughout  this  good 

'he  strikes  off  and  sets  sail  to  the  un-  and  thoughtml  book  we  see  cropping 

discovered  country,  which  the  double-  out  that  clerical  power  and  haoit  of 

firsts,  the  new  men,  the  Columbuses  observing  village  character,  of  which 

of  literature,  must  discover,  or  go  Mr.  Kingsley  is  the  highest  and  most 

down  in  a  storm  off  the  cape  of  Frus-  violently  muscular  type.    If  an  en- 

trated  Expectation,  which   always,  cyclopaedia  of  human  nature  is  ever 

sooner  or  Uter,  blows  for  authors  produced,  many  a  leaf  will  be  written 

who  promise  and  do  not  perform.  by  clergymen,  we  think    They  know 

Adam  Bede  is,  of  course,  a  strong  the  small  sins  of  life ;  they  know  the 

roan,  a  good  man,  who  can  lift  so  many  mental  colics  of  conscience ;  the  ro- 

hunared  weight    That  is  the  Kings-  mance  of  families;  the  self-sacrifices 

ley  necessity  for  a  hero  now,  just  as  and  inunolations :  the  sufferings  and 

red  hair  isfor  a  Pre-Raphaelite  model  retributoiy  punisnments. 

He  is  also  a  carpenter,  which  meets  Of  this  fine  and  thoughtful  obser- 

the  second  necessity  of  our  day.    Peo-  vation,  refined   indeed  to  almost  a 

§le  like  to  see  the  supernatural  artizan  Woman's  subtlety,  an  admirable  in- 

elineated,  and  then   wonder  why  stance  is  seen  in  the  way  the  author 

Traven's  man,  who  comes  in  to  put  represents  Martin  bearing  the  news 
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of  Hetty's  disgrace.     His  pride  is  thank  you  for  ft  kick;  and  pratend  the 

hurt  more  than  his  heart;  he  wiU  *^^  "^An^^V^*'^?^'^^  ^^♦'l 

help  her,  but  he  wiU  not  forgive  her.  "^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  **^^.^  ^^'-  J^H 

«  xt;iT  Jl,^«  »  L«-  \r*    Si;51    "  ^^^  ^^a*  »  ™an  wants  m  a  wife  mostly ;  he 

Mild  men,    says  Mr.  Ehot,     are  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  fool,  as  'ill  teU 

often  more  seyere  than  others,  on  ex-  him  he's  wise.    But  there's  some  men 

ceptional  occasions :  they  are  more  can  do  wi'out  that— they  think  so  much 

liable  to  be  under  the  yoke  of  tradi-  o'  themselves  a*Teady;  an*  that's  how 

tional  impre88ion&"    The  chief  regret  it  is  tiiere^s  old  bachelors.' " 

of  the  old  maj  is,  that  he,  seventy-  rp^,  ^j^j^  B^^le  replies  that  the  gar- 

*^  Mv^^  ^^T  ^'i.^^^J  1^  ^'  dener,  who  says  he  likes  a  clevensh, 

nedto  the  grave  by  the  paU-bearers  ^a^.   ^oiian  is  wrong.      '^He 

he  had  ah-eady  picked  out  m  the  musttake  a  woman  as  he  does  a-ve- 

P*SS          J.  1-        •    xi-   1.    1  •       i.  getable,  for  what  she  excels  in — ^not 

I  ^^v^T^u-  u    ®,- ^  Vf  peas  for  roots,and  carrots  for  flowers, 

merely  the  bold,  high  rehgious  feel-  ^omen  never  do  much  m  cleverness, 

iM,  but  the  healthy  flicker  and  sun-  ^^^  ^^      ^^ke  excellent  simpletons, 

shine  of  humour-pure  giglwh  hu-  ^pe  and  strong-flavoured" 

?5'^''""S^*  P^ff  ^^  *^®  P*!f?  ""^  ^e  husband  throws  himself  back 

Adam  Bede.W^  Peyser,  j»rti^^^  ^  ^  ^^^   l^^  j^^^j     ^^  the 

larly,  is  a  sort  of  heavenly  Pipchm :  ^j^    ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  ^^i^^  ^^^  l^^s  to 

sour  and  piauant  as  ohyee  are  her  gay  to  that 

saymgs,  with  a  dash  of  the   Sam 

Slick  vein  of  oily  fun.    She  is  tern-  ,  "  *  Say/  answered  Mrs.  Poyser.  with 


many  wpmen~no,  nor  men  either— to  they're  summat  wrong  in  their  own 

speak  like  this  wise  termagant : —  inside.*  '* 

«  The  men  uxe  mostly  »  ?low,"  she        j^ow,  this  sort  of  conversation  will 
says,  talking  of  our  sex,  which  she  is         ^jy  j^^ke  many  a  duU  Belgraviau 

?e!Sr:^?Vh^y;;i\ti;^^^^^^^^  housLm  pine  fo?  such  witt/^^^^^^^ 

tail.    I  can  count  a  stocking  top  while  aa  Mrs.  Poyser,  the  gardener  s  wife. 

a  man's  getting  's  tongue  ready ;   an'  J^^J  ^  it  m  the  more  playful  powers 

when  he  outs*  wi'  his  speech  at  last  of  wit    and   fancy   that   Mr.  Ehot 

there's  little,  troth,  to  be  made  on*t.    Its  excels  alone:   in  the  prison-cell  he 

your  dead  chicks  take  the  longest  hatch-  treats  all  the  agonies  oi  the  poor  girl 

in'.      However,  I'm  not   denyin'  the  condemned  to  death  as  if  familiar 

women  are  foolish:  God  Almighty  made  feelings.    He  has,  at  least,  so  much 

'em  to  match  the  men."  ^f  the  dramatic   pjower   as   relates 

To  which  her  shrewd  adversary,  the  to  the  power  of  living  for  a  time  in 

old  bachelor  schoolmaster  replies,—  another  creature's  heart 

"  Match  I-«y,  as  vin^ar  matches  the  -^*   alone   the   author's  love   of 

teeth.    If  a  man  says  a  word,  his  wife  cnildren,  fine  humour,  love  of  nature, 

'ill  match  it  with  a  contradiction;  if  he's  ai^d  keen  insight  into  character,  the 

a  mind  for  hot  meat,  his  wifb  'ill  match  book  would  be  a  good  one  had  we  no 

it  with  cold  bacon ;  if  he  laughs,  she'll  character  in  it  but  the  brave  carpen- 

match   him  with   whimpering.    She's  ter,  Adam  Bede— with  his  suscepti- 

such  a  match  as  the  horse-fly  is  to  the  bility  and  self-command,  his  strong 

^S^'m^^I^^^  tt  ^Ih^  J^!^  ^  conscience,  krge   heart,   and  good 

a?Sm^hT'^''  '**'*  '^"^"^  ^  ««nsa  HeisgiWfhSn^yin^ 

^    **__      _  ,  ^  rough,  evendown  to  his  brokenfinger- 

But  Mrs.  Poyser  is  not  to  be  put  naiE  and  Norse  clumsinesa  Mr.  EHot, 

down,  and  is  qmck  upon  him  m  this  with  his  paintmg  (which  is  a  sort  of 

deliciously  smart   and  hard-hitting  Orabbe   manner   Tennysonized)  de- 

diatogue,  as  a  tenis-ball  is  in  return-  lights  in   the    hopes  and  joys    of 

mg  from  the  wall  you  aim  it  at  common    life,    the    inheritance    of 

'<*Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Poyser,   *  I  know  affections  nurtured  by  a  simple  life 

What  the  men  like— a  poor  soft,  as  Id  of  common   need  and  common  in- 

simper  at  'em  like  the  picture  of  the  sun,  dustry — the  life  with  no  noisy  echo 

whether  they  did  right  or  wrong ;  an*  say  beyond  its  own  neighbourhood ;  the 
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inheritaiioe  of  faeultieB,  trained  in  times  baivpenB  that  the  greybeards 

skilful  eourageouB  labour,  until  the  have  l«igned  loudest  at  the  child's 

quiet  churchyard  grave  under  the  pantomime,  and  the  children  have 

%ie  sky.    Indeed,  his  motto  from  oeenthe  more  absorbed  by  the  preced- 

Wordsworth,    about  '*  flowers  that  inglaragedv.  Men  may  like  the  better 

prosper  in  the  shade^"  shows  how  toreadofboyhood;  boys  of  manhood. 

Wordsworthian  is  his  ideal  of  writing.  But^  passing  by  this  Question,  let  it 

He  writes  to  be  faithful  to  nature,  be  said  at  once  how  aomirable  is  Mr. 

not  to  make  bad  men  always  in  the  Farrar^s  book :  how  calculated  to  win 

wrong,  good  always  in  the  nght  He  the  interest  and  approval  of  ahnost 

writes  to  teach  us  qrmpathy  and  for-  any  and  every  class  of  readers.    And 

bearance  for  the  ugly,  stupid,  tire-  yet,  they  who  propose  to  follow  the 

some  people  of  the  world,  to  teach  fortunes  of  Eric  must  prepare  them- 

us  not  to  chill  fellow-workers  by  in-  selves  to  be  keenly  tried.  Their  hearts 

dififerenoe,  or  to  injure  them  by  preju-  will  be  deeply  stirred  in  the  course  of 

dice; therefore, with thisquiettastehe  the  narrative;  their  feelings  highly 

likes  Dutch  pictures,  with  the  good  wrought  upon.     The  author  is  no 


Things  may  be  lovable  that  quent  and  powerful, 

are   not  altogether    handsome,   he  vigorously  real.    It  is  his  object  to 

hopes.    Human  feeling  does  not  wait  give  a  true  picture  of  what  school 

for  beauty,  it  beautifies  whatever  it  me  wmdimes  i&  while  he  disclaims 

loves.    He  wishes  to  give  a  lifetime  aU  thought  of  identifying  the  school 

to  the  living  representation  of  com-  he  calls  ^'Roslyn''  with  an^  existing 

mon  things,  for  this  world  is  not  one  place  of  education.    This  is  as  wel^ 

of  mere  extremes,  and  heaven's  light  tor  the  school  of  the  book  seems  to 

falls  on  poor  and  rich.    One  cannot  us  one  of  marked  badness,  even  consi- 

afford  to  keep  all  one's  love  and  reve-  dered  with  regard  to  the  lowest  aver- 

rence  for  heroes,  for  heroes  are  rari-  age  to  which  public  schools  have  now 

ties.    Better  is  it  for  us  to  find  one  and  then  fallen.     Eric  Williams,  a 

trait  of  gentle  goodness  in  the  faulty  bright,  frank,  fair-haired,  honest  £n^- 

people  who  sit  in  the  same  pew  at  lish  boy,  enters  the  school  in  the  Isle 

church.     Mr.    Eliot  laughs  at  the  of  Man  j   under  much  tried,  under 

lofty  order  of  mind  that  finds  no  many  misconceptions  and  accidental 

object  good  enough  to  feel  for.    He  difficulties,  the  oov  for  a  while  holds 

has  found  human  nature  lovable  and  his  own  in  a  callant,  dashing  way. 

full  of  deep  pathos   and    sublime  "Little  bv  little"  the  corruption  of 

mysteries,  by  looking  for  it  among  the  school  corrodes  his  moral  prin- 

common-pla^  vulvar  people,  not  in  ciple  :  he  sinks  from  his  pinnaae  of 

epical  palaces,  and  neroic  temples.  goodness ;  his  course  becomes  irre- 

trievaUy  vicious.  His  younger  bro- 
Mr.  Farrar*s  **£ric,  or  Little  by  ther,  VenMm,  follows  him  to  the 
little,"  is  a  boy-novel,  or,  rather,  school,  and  follows  also  his  ndnoui 
perhaps,  a  boy-tragedy.  Of  old,  there  and  vrretehed  path.  Vernon  is  killed 
were  no  stepping  stones  between  baby  by  a  fall  from  the  cliff  in  a  bird's- 
fieries  and  the  full-grown  novel  The  nesting  expedition, 
reader  passed  directly  from  his  Coun-  This  sad  mischance  for  a  time 
tess  d'Aulnois  to  his  Fielding  or  his  recalls  Eric  to  a  sense  of  his  errors ; 
lUcharoson.  The  system  of  books  for  but  for  a  time  only.  He  relapses^ 
all  ages,  evolved  under  the  existing  and,  under  a  suspicion  of  theft,  runs 
economy  of  literaturou  is  a  marked  awa^  from  his  school,  endures  great 
siffn  of  the  times.  Ana  yet,  it  is  pos-  hardships  as  a  cabin-ooy  on  board  a 
sible  that  a  book  does  not  always  collier,  and  ultimatoly  dies,  horror- 
find  ite  chief  readers  of  the  age  or  stricken  with  the  thought  that  the 
the  obss  for  which  it  was  purposed.  intollJAenoe  of  his  sins  and  the  loss  of 
Often  it  is  the  man  who  has  drawn  her  other  son  have  caused  the  death 
the  most  delight  from  the  chronicle  of  of  his  mother.  Such  is  the  barest 
school  events,  while  the  boy  has  been  outline  of  this  painful,  yet  deeply  in- 
deep  drinking  of  the  pleasiures  of  the  teresting  novel,  wijtten  wita  the 
more  advanced  fietion;  just  as  itsome-  purest,  manliest  motives,  and  full  of 
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the  most  refined  tendefb^fts.  With  an  tion,  no  ^eanderiiu^,  tio  spirit  of 
aching  heart,  the  author  lays  bare,  compromiBe  about  Mistreaa  Mar^^aret 
one  by  one,  the  delinquencies  of  his  Maitland.  She  holds  her  pen  ^nth  a 
hero,  his  prayers  and  tears  seeming  vigorous  unrelaxing  grip,  is -firm  and 
to  follow  each  fresh  rerelaiaon,  while  sure  in  her  drawing,  without  blur  or 
lus  words  of  monition,  drawn  from  wavering,  and  her  colours  are  swept 
the  incidents  of  the  narrative,  gleam  in  with  an  ample  and  robust  brosh. 
with  vitality  and  force.  For  our-  It  is  a  comfort  to  the  wanderer  in  the 
selves,  we  must  admit  that  we  had  world  of  fiction  to  light  on  such  cer- 
desired  a  less  sad  conclusion  ;  but  it  tain  terra  fitfua  as  is  this  novel  of  th« 
was,  perhaps,  part  of  the  author's  "  Laird  of  Norlaw/'  There  is  a  sen- 
pTan  to  admit  of  no  saving  clause ;  to  sation  of  home  and  rest  in  a  secure 
point  his  moral  the  more  surely  by  stronghold  while  under  the  influence 
showing  how,  in  one  instance  at  any  of  IVIistress  Margaret  We  have  house 
rate,  'kittle  bjlittie,"  declension  from  and  food,  fuel,  and  raiment  for  a  oer- 
right  ended  m  inevitable  ruin  Yet,  tain  term  before  we  recommence  our 
it  seenis  to  us  an  error  in  the  art  of  pilgrimage.  Not  that  this  book  sur- 
the  book,  that  certain  of  Eric's  school-  passes  the  author's  former  efforts — 
fellows — as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  he  perhaps  it  hardly  equals  some  of 
is— escape  with  impunity,*  and  are  them ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  meet 
heard  of,  on  the  last  page,  as  success-  again,  even  in  a  less  successfiil  theme, 
ful  and  well-to-do  men.  It  should  be  the  old  power  of  narration,  the  skill 
roentiohed,  that  the  author  by  no  in  constniction,  the  fertile  resources, 
means  seeks  to  write  down  public  and  the  pervading  feeling  of  earnest 
schools.  Justly  he  says — "The  inno-  poetry.  The  curtain  rises  upon  the 
cence  of  mere  ignorance  is  a  poor  scene  of  the  death-bed  of  the  old 
thing.  .  .  .  The  true  preparation  Laird  :  grouped  round  the  dying  man 
for  life,  the  true  basis  of  a  man's  rha-  are  his  wife  and  three  sons,  all  bowed 
racter,  is,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  evil,  and  broken  beneath  their  impending 
but  to  have  known  it  and  avoided  it.'  loss.  The  Laird,  weak  and  irresolute, 
We  should  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  is  conscious,  at  last,  of  the  wrong  he 
book  were  we  to  omit  to  note  the  has  done  his  family.  Hehasimpove- 
fervent  religious  feeling  which  per-  rished  his  estate^  neglected  his  chil- 
vades  it  ^  a  sample  of  the  poetry  dren,  despised  his  wife,  to  squander 
and  eloquence  of  the  more  narrative  his  cares,  intellect,  and  affections 
portions  let  the  following  be  taken : —  upon  a  by-gone  dream.  As  a  boy  he 
*  *  Meanwhile  the  tide  roUed  in  calmly  had  loved  Mary  of  Melmar.  She  had 
and  quietly  iii  the  rosy  evening,  fadiant  slighted  him,  had  gnevously  offended 
with  the  diamond  and  gold  of  reflected  her  father,  and  eloi)ed  with  a  worth- 
snnlight  and  transparent  wave.  Gradu-  less  Frenchman.  For  many  long  years 
ally,  gently  it  crept  up  to  the  place  where  nothing  is  heard  of  her.  Her  xmhappy 
Vernon  Uy:  and  the  little  ripples  fell  father  forgives  her  at  last,  and  be- 
over  him  wonderingly,  with  the  low  queathes  to  her  his  estate  of  Mebnar, 
murmur  of  their  moBical  laughter,  JLcfU  ^  nroviso  that  if  shp  Hi*> 
and  blurred  and  dimmed  the  vivid  ^-iji  PJ^^^^^j  ^^^  i  ,,  °i® 
Sashes  li^crimaon  streaks,  upon  the  childless,,  the  property  shall  pass  to 
white  stone  on  which  his  head  had  fal-  5?^  cousin  and  [over,  the  Laird  of 
len.  and  washed  away  some  of  the  purple  ^  orlaw.  How  the  Laird  nought  far 
bells  and  green  sprigs  of  heather,  round  &nd  wide,  to  the  ruin  of  himself  and 
which  his  fint^ers  were  closed  in  the  family,  foir  this  lost  Mair  of  Melmar, 
grasp  of  death,  and  played  softly  with  his  to  assure  her  of  her  father's  foiigive- 
fair  hair,  as  it  rose,  and  fell,  and  floated  ness,  and  to  put  her  in  possession  of 
on  their  undulations,  like  a  leaf  of  the  estate,  is  suggested  rather  than 
golden.colour«J  weed,  untol  th^  thrai.  told.    His  quest  is  fruitless ;  but,  be- 

wSSd"''^'^        ^      ^^        ^  lievingherto  be  stiU  living,  l(e  refuses 

to  lay  claim  to  Melmar,  whidi  passes 

The  ruin  of  the  young,  the  fair,  the  to  the  next-of-kin,  Mr.  Huntlqr,  an 

hopeful — what  theme  is  more  mov-  unscrupulous  attorney.     The  Laird 

ingly melancholy?  dies  deeply  in  debt;  even  hispO(»' 

remuns  are  arrested  by  his  foe,  Hunt- 

^  The  lAird  of  Norlaw"  is  a  full-  lev,  on  their  passage  to  the  grave. 

flavoured  novel.    There  is  no  hesita-  The  three  sons,  however,  eva&  tiie 
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▼igikDce  of  the  BherifiTs  officers,  steal  aro  the  proper  perquisites  of  fiction- 
awaythe  body,  and  bury  it  furtively,  ista,  however  seldom  their  occurrence 
by  torohli^ht^  at  Dryburgh.  How  in  actual  life.  It  would  take  too  long 
grandly  this  simple  family,  the  widow  to  follow  out  the  story  in  all  its  wind- 
and  her  three  sons,  support  their  be-  in^  The  disooveiy  of  the  rightful 
reavement  and  their  misfortunes  is  heu*  to  Melmar,  of  course,  ejects  Mr. 
powerfully  told.  The  most  marked  Huntley  from  the  estate,  and  not  only 
B^e  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  mother —  that,  it  also  extinguishes  utterly  the 
with  her  strong  deep  affections  hem-  title  of  the  Norlaws  to  the  property : 
med  in  with  jeatousies  and  suspicions,  but  the  old  lady,  with  her  Frenchifiea 
ever  suffering  under  the  slight  cast  airs  and  her  weak  sentiments,  has 
upon  her  by  the  Laird's  recurrence  some  notions  of  poetic  justice,  and 
to  his  early  passion  ;  ever  repressing  schemesaunion  between  her  daughter, 
this  suffering  and  heaping  over  it  her  Desirt^e,  who  has  been  suffering  as  a 
wife's  duty,  her  mother's  love,  and  French  governess  in  the  house  of  the 
her  woman's  sense  of  pride  to  subdue  knavish  Mr.  Huntley,  and  the  young 
and  quench  it  Now  straining  her  Ijaird,  regardless  that  the  affections  of 
children  to  her  heart  with  the  thought  both  are  pre-engaged.  How  obstinate 
that  nothing  shall  part  them  from  her;  the  old  lady  is,  and  how  acutely  poor 
now  voluntarily  tearing  them  awa^,  Cosmo,  who  was  the  means  of  giving 
to  start  forth  in  the  world,  seek  their  her  the  estate,  and  who  loves  Desir^ 
fortune,  and  build  up  again  the  fallen  with  feverlBh  earnestness,  suffers  from 
estate  of  Norlaw.  Always  loving  and  this  romantic  folly,  must  be  learnt 
tender,  in  her  self-sustained,  proud,  from  the  book  itself  Of  course,  in 
Spartan  way,  and  yet  often  narrow,  the  end,  Mary  of  Melmar's  plan  is  ne- 
and  crabbed,  and  inconsistent,from  the  gatived,  youth  and  love  and  beaul^ 
veiy  energy  and  intensity  of  her  feel-  Being  all  aoainst  her.  Cosmo  wins 
ings.  The  stunned,  aching  grief  that  Desir^  and  the  estate  ;  while  the 
falls  upon  the  imhappy  ramily,  gra-  Laird,  with  the  money  niade  in  Aus- 
dually  yields-  to  time  and  to  the  evi-  tralia,  renovates  Korlaw  and  takes  to 
dent  necessity  for  exertion  to  retrieve,  wife,  with  his  mother's  blessing,  Katie 
in  some  measure,  their  misfortunes.  Logan,  the  minister's  orphan  daughter. 
Huntiey,  the  confident,  restless,  eldest  The  story  us  dexterously  managed, 
son,  emigrates  to  Australia,  to  make  though  occasionally  redundant  ana 
■a  fortune  in  the  bush.  The  scene  of  overlaid.  It  had  been  better  if  the 
the  parting  of  the  mother  and  son  at  forcible  simplicity  which  is  the  key- 
Liverpool  IS  a  masterpiece.  Patrick,  note  of  the  hnt  volume  had  pervaded 
the  second  son,  stolid,  8hrewd,strBight-  the  whole  work.  The  situations  are 
forward,  is  apprenticed  at  an  iron-  too  often  repetitive.  The  inclination 
foundry  at  Glasgow.  Cosmo,  the  of  the  dramatis  personce  to  bestow 
youngest,  is  of  a  strange,  nervous,  their  affections  upon  undeserving  ob- 
febrile  temperament— a  sort  of  Shel-  jects  is  almost  epidemic  in  its  itera- 
leyism  possesses  his  mind.  He  pon-  tion.  Thus  old  Norlaiw  loves  the  not 
ders  long  over  the  story  of  his  father's  very  meritorious  Mary,  who,  in  her 
love  for  Mary  of  Melmar,  and,atlen^[th,  turn,  throws  herself  away  upon  a 
all  the  sons  chivahrously  repudiat-  worthless  husband :  her  eldest  and 
ing  any  claim  to  the  estate,  he  wan-  consumptive  daughter,  Marie,  dotes 
ders  over  the  Ccmtinent,  as  his  father  upon  a  ver^  repulsive  scoundrel,  M. 
before  him  had  done,  seeking  ever^-  Pierrot :  this  daughter,  Marie,  selfish, 
where  the  lost  heiress.  The  flaw  m  silly,  and  commonplace,  nearly  drives 
the  stoiy  is,  that  the  lady,  when  dis-  a  very  worth  v  Scotch  minister,  Came- 
eovered,  does  not  kindle  any  veiy  great  ron«  distraugnt,  for  he  has  be^  blind 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  and  foolish  enough  to  fall  in  love  with 
80  the  whole  maclunery  of  the  narra-  her.  The  book  would  be  improved 
rative  is  somewhat  impaired  by  being  by  the  weeding  out  of  some  or  these 
made,  as  it  were,  to  revolve  upon  an  superfluous  incidents.  With  this  un- 
unworthy  pivot  How  Cosmo  disin-  derstanding,  the  "Laird  of  Norlaw**  is 
ters  "the  charming  old  lady,"  who  a  sound  and  heartsr  fiction^  fresh  and 
now  rq>re86nts  Uie  object  of  his  wholesome,  and  will  act  like  a  tonic 
father's  infatuation,  is,  of  course,  ar-  on  the  rather  jaded  inteUigenoes  of 
ranged  upon  one  of  those  phins  which  the  mfyority  of  novel  readers,    . 
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WhyaBoUdtwo-rdiiaie  Blory  like  froihT  baronet  of  the  ooanty  bae  la* 

'*  Mignonette"  iflcaUed  a  il»Cic^  we  do  belled  with  the  namee   of  Tariooa 

not  clearly  nnderstand,  inaanuch  aa  floweiB,  each  as  Carnation  SnowdroD^ 

the  aathor  can  hardly  have  eontem-  Anemone,  Morning  Boee,  Lily,  WaU- 

plated  the  amplification  of  a  book  flower,  and,  lastly,  Mignonette.    A 

which  already  soffers  from  dilation  little  nailing  and  oonfann|^thia^  ea- 

And  over-elalxHateneai    If  this  is  a  pedallir  as  tne  distinguishmg  traits 

sketch,  what  is  to  be  the  finished  which  led  to  the  bestowal  of  the  titles 

work  t     If  this  is  the  foundation  are  not  very  clearly  marked.     Mig- 

merely,  what  are  we  to  expect  in  the  nonette  is  kq>t  back  until  the  dose  of 

ec^pleted edifice  1    "Mignonette"  is  the  first  voluma    This  is  done,  we 

a  melancholy  book.    In  the  preface^  presume,  with  the  intenticm  of  fosler- 

the  author  considerately  gives  a  note  mg  the  cariosity  and  whetting  the  in- 

of  warning  of  the  approaching  lugu*  terest  of  the  r«uier ;  bat  a  tardiness 

briosity,  just  as  the  striking  dock  at  in  bringing  the  heroine  on  the  stage 

the  commencement  of  Mr.  fm's  tra-  is  really  a  faolt  in  the  narrator's  art, 

gedy  begets  '^an  awful  attention  in  and  the  efieet  is  a  feeling  of  protrac- 

3ie  oudienee."    We  are  told  that  the  tion  and  superfluousness  throughoat 

author  wrote,  ^  suffering  under  severe  the  first  half  of  the  book.  Mignonette 

trial  and  disappointment     Full  of  is  described  aa  a  "pale  little  girl,  with 

activity  and  perseverance,  he  had  been  large  dark  eyes,  .  .  .  nose  retrcusti^ 

for  years  looking  for  some  opening  curling  uppjar  lip,  and  verv  dark  brown 

which  could  afibrd  him  the  power  of  hair."    This  litue  lady  loves  and  is 

exercising  his  energies.     This  had  loved  by  the  hero,   a  poor  hnrd- 

been  at  tmies  offered  him ;  but  it  had  working  young  man.    H^  father  pe- 

invariably  happened,  at  the  last  mo-  remptorily  breaks  off  their  engage- 

nient,  tbAt  something  of  an  unex-  ment      Subsequently  Herb^   Sie 

pected  nature  was  agamst  his  making  lover,  succeeds  to  a  large  property  de- 

ttse  of  it"    There  is  a  little  of  the  vised  to  him  by  an  ecoentnc  will  of 

"  'twas^ver-tiius"  tone   about  this  old  Admiral  Ayscough.    The  young 

wail,  and  some  association  with  the  gjentleman  entm  upon  his  posses- 

grand  Micawber  system  of  waiting  for  sions,  visits  his  neignbours,  and  dai- 

somet^ng  to  turn  up.    It  is  to  be  re-  lies  a  little  with  one  or  two  otho* 

gretied  that  the  result  of  all  this  bot-  fair  members  of  the  bouquet     Bat 

tied  force  is  not  of  a  more  hearty  and  not  very  seriously.    Though  resigned 

muscular  nature  than  the  book  before  comparatively  to  her  loss,  his  heart  is 

us.    Not  l^at  "Mignonette"  is  pre-  still  with  Mignonette.    In  due  time 

eminently  a  weak  novel.    It  is  only  the  parted  pair  meet  again.     The 

not  suffidently  strong  to  warrant  the  novel-reader  with  the  tranquil  mind 

aUusions  to  the  "drrarytime,"  "the  thinks,  of  course,  that  now  matters 

inclination  to  despair,"  "  the  resort  to  will  be  comfortably  anangecLand  the 

work  as  a  distraction  from  troulde,"  banns  put  up  forthwith.     The  me- 

"  the  recallmg  past  sorrows,"  &c.,  lancholy  novel-reader  is  sure  of  any- 

whidi  figure  in  the  not  very  judidons  thing  out  that    Never  was  known 

prelude.    We  are  led  from  these  to  such  obduracy.    Never  was  lady  so 

antidpate  rather  a  less  sober  manner  persistent  in  securing  the  unhappi- 

and  rather  more  stirring  matter  than  ness  of  both  her  lover  and  herad£ 

we  find.    "Mignonette    is  simply  a  She  loves  him  with  her  whole  souL 

love  story,  with  asad  ending,  tola  in  a  and  yet  wiU  have  none  of  him — ^will 

pladd,  not  to  say  flaodd,  style — senti-  not  listen  to  him ;  hustles  herself  into 

mental  always^  tender  and  feding  oc-  a  premature  grave,  and  turns  her  ad- 

casionally,  but  never  v^y  grand,  or  nurer  into  a  melancholy  monomaniac, 

passionate,  or  strongly  poetiod.    1%e  perennially  strewing  that  grave  with 

action  is  carried  on  in  a  provincial  mignonette  wreaths.    "Yes,  Herbot 

town  called  Bishops  Lamford    TbsB  never  misses  this  dul^;  and  as  he 

secures  us  all  the  dulness  and  none  stands  above  the  remains  of  her  who 

of  the  fi:eedom  and  freshness  of  the  was    the  dearest  thing  to  him  in 

country.    We  plunge  at  once  into  a  life,  he  thinks  he  beholds  through  the 

hot-bed  of  dique  rivalries  and  coterie  haze  the  dim  outline  of  her  presence, 

gossip.     We  axe  peesented  with  a  always  ready  to  welcome  Uieexpiafcion 

booquei  of  yoing  ladiee,  whom  a  of  hisonesaghtinooasiisteBM^.^  Why 
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the  lover  does  not  turn  from  the  ob-  ooateniplated  that  the  work  ahOQld 

stinate  and  unreasonable  Mignonette,  vie  in  interest  with  the  novel  ^r  sanffi 

and  find  oonaolation  in  the  love  of  the  or  should  be  measured  bj  the  same 

charming  Wallflower,  only  the  author  standard.  A  lower  tone  la  a  matter 
can  inform  us.  Probably  a  conclusion  ^of  necessity  in  dealinff  with  the  sad 
BO  agreeable  would  not  chime  weU  ''hues  of  QuakerisnL    Where  the  re- 

with  his  over-sombre  mood,  for  he  is  pression  of  feeling  is  a  duty — ^where 

nothing  if  not  melancholy.    We  can  it  is  as  much  a  desideratum  to  clothe 

see  no  good,  no  healthy  end,  to  be  the  mind  with  dull  primness  as  it 

achieved  by  such  a  novel  as  this.  The  is  the  body — where  miagination  is 

author  suggests  that  self-reliance  is  cramped  down  to  the  poorest  limits, 

the  moral  of  his  teaching.     This  is  and  fancy  forbidden  altogether  it 

not  verv  evident.    More  probable  is  requires  a   Bronte    hand    to  nght 

it  that  he  desired  to  have  his  "say"  against  and  overthrow  such  odds  as 

on  matters  ecclesiastical  from  a  High-  these.     And  yet,  strong  conviction, 

chivch  platform.  His  incessant  itera-  or,  at  any  rate,  fervent  appreciation 

tion  of  reverence  for  the  Establish-  of  the  conviction  of  others,  power  of 

ment  and  its  ministers  has  a  sort  of  observation  and  narration,   forcible 

feminine  pertinacity  about  it    It  is  treatment^  and  steady  reliance  upon 

always  bemg  returned  to,  and  re-in-  nature,  might,  even  out  of  such  un- 

siuuated,  and  re-suggested ;  it  oozes  promising  materials  as  are  comprised 

out  of  eveiy  chink  and  cranny  in  m  Quaker  domestic  life,  weldafic- 

the  narrative.     No  sooner  does  the  tion  of  a  certain  stem  solemn  im- 

author  become  a  little  out  of  breath  pressiveness.     But,  then,  these  are 

Mrith  leading  his charactersabout,  than  nurdlyat  the  disposal  of  the  author 

he  sits  down  for  a  quiet  chat  over  the  of  the  '^  Women  of  England,''  who  is 

propriety  of  daily  services,  weekly  tender  rathex  than  robust,  and  more 

communion,  reading  the  Apocrvpha,  suave  than  vigorous.    And  so  it  hap- 

the  celibacy  of  priests,  &c  ;  ana  even  pens  that  "Friends  at  their  own  Firo- 

after   a   country   dinner-party,   the  sides"  is  not  a  veir  striking  or  a  very 

gentlemen  over   their  wine  discuss  moving  work.     The  feeble  and  the 

nothing  but  re-pewing  the  church,  commonplace  pedominate  ;  and  the 

sermons  on  the  festivals  and  Trac-  weakly  nanjitive  is  still  further  de- 

tarian  crotchets  generally.  It  is  really  bilitated  by  the  singularly  undrama- 

time  to  protest  against  a  system  of  tic  way  in  which  it  is  wrought  out. 

novel-wnting  which,  under  the  pre-  The  mistake  has  been,  perhaps,  that 

text  of  urging  a  purpose,  inveigles  us  Mrs.  Ellis  has  sought  to  engraft  a 

into  these  kmds  of  topics,  just  as  at  romantic  upon  what  should  have  been 

prim  private  schools  amusement  is  simply  a  Historical  work  upon  the 

said  to  be  blended  with  higher  aims,  manners  and  customs  of  the  Society 

and  the  children  are  entertained  with  of  Friends.    These  antagonistic  plans 

what  is  called  "religious  magic  Ian-  between  them  have  rent  the  oook, 

tern."     There  must  be  some  clear  which  was  not  of  a  texture  to  resist 

Hne  of  demarcation  drawn  between  much  tension, 
the  fiction  and  the  sermon ;  and  we 

hope  not  to  meet  aoain  the  two  shuf-  Of  the    novel   entitled   "Fellow 

fled  together  and  oound  up  in  one  Travellers ;   or   the   Experience   of 

voluma    Apart  from  this,  on  a  plea-  Life,"  it  may  fairly  be  stated,  that  its 

santer  theme  and  in  a  less  maudlin  travellers  are  among  those  persons 

state  of  mind,  we  shall  have  no  objec-  whom  we  have  not  met,  and  its  ex- 

tion  to  meet  again  our  author,  who,  it  perienoes  are  such  as  it  has  never 

is  manifest,  can  be  agreeable  if  ne  oeen  ours  to  know.    The  unrealityof 

wilL  this  book  is  prodigiott&    We  think  of 

some  exhilHtion  of  wax-woik  figures, 

A  Quaker  novel  sounds  as  unlikely  suddenly  endowed  with  a  sort  of  gal- 

fl  tidng  as  a  jester's  earnestness  or  vanic  vitalitv.    We  pause  to  wonder 

a  bishop's  hornpipe ;  and  jet  Mrs.  in  which  of  the  planets  exist  the 

Ellis's  last  book  is  a  romantio  nana-  people  we  are  reading  about    We 

tive,  purportinff  to  illustrate  the  social  seem  ooeaaionally  to  m  studying  the 

and  domestic  me  of  tiie  Soeietj  of  proceedings  of  some  newly  discovered 

Friends.     PrabaUy,  it 'was  hsffdly  genera,  so  difficult  is  it  to  keep  in 
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view  that  the  story  before  us  pur-  pages;  or  are  most  unseasonabhr 
ports  to  portrav  our  fellow-beings  nanded  over  to  death  by  the  noyel- 
in  our  own  worlo,  in  our  own  times,  ist,  as  a  child  tired  of  its  doll  coolly 
And  yet  the  cleverness  of  the  book  is  deposits  it  in  the  fire.  The  action, 
imquestionable;  but  it  is  over-clever-  ^snch  as  it  is,  extends  over  a  long 
ness,  a  quali^  almost  as  fatal  as  over-  *  period  of  years.  A  sort  of  gray 
stupidity.  With  the  one,  the  work  grandsire  feeling  comes  over  us  as 
dcims  and  soars  awav  above  our  heads,  generation  after  generation  passes 
out  of  our  reach,  like  a  lost  balloon,  before  us.  The  heroine,  Avice,  is  a 
just  as  with  the  other  it  settles  and  dull  water-colour  angel,  who,  loving 
sinks  down,  and  the  waters  close  over  one  man,  marries  another,  and  en- 
it  as  over  a  too  heavily  freighted  dures  the  sentence  of  twentv  years' 
barge.  The  fault  of  want  of  sober  penal  servitude  in  the  bonds  of  an 
ballast  is  as  mischievous  as  the  error  imhappy  marriage  as  the  fruits  of 
of  having  too  much  of  it  The  author,  her  misdeed.  Scott  was  laughed  at 
or  authoress,  we  would  rather  say —  for  hoarding  up  his  heroine,  Miss 
the  word  is  cavilled  at,  but  it  has  be-  Edith  Bellenden,  until  she  was  thirty 
come  a  necessity  for  all  that — must  vears  of  age  before  he  gave  (ler  to  her 
really  study  the  bridling  and  manage-  lover,  Morton.  But  here  we  are  ex- 
ment  of  her  Pegasus,  for  the  plun^ng  pected  to  be  interested  in  Avic^  at  the 
and  rearing,  curvetting  and  kicking,  comfortable  maturity  of  forty,  when  a 
in  the  shai)e  of  sham  fine  writing,  resigned  widow,  she  is  at  last  united 
mystic  commonplaces,  artificial  rhap-  to  her  first  love,  who  has,  of  course, 
sodies,  and  didacticism  generally,  is  conducted  himself  like  a  prodigy  of 
absolutely  distressing  to  the  by-  constancy  during  his  long  term  of 
standers.  We  know  that  the  desire  service.  To  us  it  seems  that  such  in- 
to be  pre-Rapfaaelite  has  often  be-  cidents  as  these  neither  enhance  the 
trayed  novelists  into  prosiness;  and  interest  nor  the  truthfulness  of  the 
that,  in  aiming  at  nature  many  have  narrative.  In  fact,  we  rise  from  its 
stopped  short  at  rery  ordinary  ver-  perusal  with  a  strong  sense  of  indi- 
sions  of  her ;  but  still  the  excess  to  gestion  upon  our  mind,  and  with  a 
which  the  idealising  principle  is  car-  consdonsness  of  having  been  veir 
ried  here — ^the  rouging  and  i)earl-  much  more  teased  than  entertained, 
powdering,  the  refining  of  speech.  There  are  gleams  of  promise,  traces 
and  the  elaboration  of  purpose  with  of  observation,  symptoms  of  power, 
which  every  character  and  action  is  nevertheless,  to  be  met  with  here  ana 
invested  is  simply  startling.  But  these,  there,  which  may  be  accepted  as  some 
perhaps,  are  faults  to  be  amended  by  apology  for  many  errors— just  buoy 
a  moaerate  exercise  of  judgment,  up  the  work  to  a  tolerable  level,  and 
More  serious  are  the  errors  in  the  art  will,  perhaps,  justify  our  looking  to 
of  the  novel,  which  go  to  the  very  the  next  novel  from  the  same  hand 
foundation  of  the  book,  and  menace  not  without  hope  or  interest 
the  security  of  the  entire  edifice.    We 

have  seldom  encountered  a  story  "Mv Lady"  is  a  clever  book;  but 
written  upon  a  plan  more  crude  and  are  all  old  institutions  to  fade  away 
unsotmd.  The  chapters  follow  each  in  a  diminuendo  movement)  It  seems 
other  upon  a  most  strange  principle  something  like  it.  The  half-crown 
of  coherence  :  occasionally  it  seems  has  dwindled  to  the  florin;  the  five- 
as  though  pages  out  of  divers  other  act  tra^y  has  dwarfed  into  the  three- 
books  had  somehow  lost  their  legiti-  act  play ;  comedy  has  become  come- 
mate  moorings,  and  had  washed  up  dietta ;  and  our  friend,  the  three-vo- 
accidentally  in  the  present  novel.  The  lume  romance — ^is  there  not  springing 
effect  is  curiously  tea rr^*,  like  a  bro-  up  in  some  quarters  a  preference  for 
ken  kaleidoscope,  in  which  the  pieces  two-volume  books?  At  any  rate,  here 
of  glass  are  present,  but  the  system  is  another  novel  in  two  volumes : 
on  which  they  combined  harmonious-  "My  Lady,  a  tale  of  Modem  life," 
ly,  absent  and  lost  Characters  are  and  a  novel  which,  in  point  of  intelli- 
elaborately  introduced,  ceremoniously  gence  and  power,  may  rank  as  highly 
paraded  before  us,  and  then  suddenly  as  any  of  its  more  protracted  neigh- 
they  drop  out  of  the  book,  as  though  bours  of  the  season.  The  story  may 
there  were  some,  trap-door  in   its  be  briefly  described  as  a  novelLced 
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case  in  the  Divoroe  and  Matrimonial  tionBhould  cease,  and  that  "My  Lady" 
Cauaee  Court  It  is  little  more  or  should  appear  in  public  on  terms  of 
less.  Precisely  such  a  portion  of  the  amenity  with  Sir  Philip.  In  short, 
news  of  the  day  as  papa  prudently  he  insists  upon  her  returning  once 
skips  when  he  reads  out  the  paper  to  more  to  his  house,  and  resuming  her 
the  family  circle.  **  My  Lady"  is  the  place  at  the  head  of  his  household, 
wife  of  Sir  Philip  Umphraville.  The  She  refuses,  and  he  commences  to  as- 
rising  curtain  discovers  her  seated  sert  his  husband's  powers  under  the 
placidly  amid  her  growing  up  family,  law  then  existing,  and  enters  u]X)n  a 
awaiting  the  return  of  her  husband,  suit  for  the  restitution  of  his  conjugal 
whose  return,  unknown  to  her,  is  im-  rights.  Great  the  ecstasy  of  Doctors' 
peded  by  the  fact  of  his  havins  eloped  Commons — intense  the  agony  of  "  My 
with  another  man's  wile !  The  great  Lady.''  A  malignant  fever  stands  her 
trials  whicl)  break  upon  "  My  I^ly"  friend,  and  death  relieves  her  from  the 
when  this  intelligence  becomes  known  cruelties  of  her  position.  She  dies, 
to  her,  constitute  the  chief  interest  of  i>ardoning  her  miserable  husband — 
tlie  book,  and,  it  \a  only  just  to  add,  who  regards  her  sickness  as  a  feint, 
are  most  forcibly  and  eloquently  ren-  and  will  not  hasten  to  her  bedside — 
dcred.  How  nobly  the  worse  than  and  blessing  and  bleased  by  a  tender 
widowed  woman  liiears  herself  under  group  of  devoted  children.  Sir  Philip 
her  weight  of  sorrow :  never,  in  all  continues  a  worthless  life,  and  the 
her  jealous  passion,  her  shame,  her  story  ends.  There  are  many  portions 
sickening  disgnst,  her  outraged  pride,  of  the  book  to  which  we  have  not 
never  forgetting  what  is  due  to  her  thought  it  necessary  to  advert,  as  they 
children,  to  herself,  and  even  to  the  affect  in  but  a  small  degree  the  inter- 
one  who  has  brought  down  all  this  est  of  the  chief  theme.  Of  these  are 
anguish  upon  her ;  how  self-sustain-  t)ie  loves  of  Hugh,  the  eldest  son,  and 
ing,  how  considerate,  how  tender  of  Susan  Mitford ;  the  duel  between 
the  reputation  even  of  her  wretched  Hugh  and  the  brother  of  the  eloping 
husband,  how  exquisitely  loving  to-  lady;  and  the  unfortunate  love  for  this 
ward  her  children,  how  soothing  to  gentleman  entertained  by  Evelyn,  the 
all  their  awakened  yet  vague  alarms ;  eldest  daughter.  And  here  we  may 
all  this  is  told  with  masterly  stren^h  fitly  mention  certain  art-defiances  in 
and  truth.  At  length  the  fugitive  the  book.  Of  course  we  undertake  to 
husband  tires  of  his  escapade,  and  re-  lay  down  no  permanent  rules  of  the  art 
turns  to  his  wife,  seeking  conaonation  of  narrative,  out  it  must  be  apparent  to 
of  his  ofience.  This  the  indignant  all  that  there  is  danger  in  carrying  on 
wife  calmly  but  firmly  refuses.  She  more  than  one  theme  in  a  story  of  this 
insists  upon  separation,  and  the  ne~  nature.  The  autobiographic  form  of 
cessity  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  Sir  relation  cei'tainly  relieves  usfrom  some 
Philip.  The  family  is  divided  in  the  of  this  embarrassment  We  are  there 
manner  usual  on  these  occasions.  Tlie  safe  from  more  than  one  set  of  what 
daughters  follow  the  mother ;  the  novel  writers  call  *'  mental  ejacula- 
sona,  sorely  against  theur  will,  are  con-  tions."  We  only  get  one  series  of  ad- 
strained  to  remain  with  their  father,  ventures,  those  of  the  autobiographer. 
For  some  time  this  painful  state  of  We  are  spared  mental  autopsies  of  the 
things  is  continued.  The  husband  other  characters,  and  are  not  worried 
and  wife  never  meet;  the  sons  see  by  that  omnipresence  and  onmiscience 
their  mother  clandestinely  only.  But  which  the  novel  writer  makes  such 
the  necessity  arises  for  the  re-union  of  great  use  of  when  he  works  his  pup- 
Sir  Philipand  "My Lady."  Important  pets  from  behind  a  curtain,  and  loves 
political- events  are  transpiring;  the  them  all  so  much  he  will  insist  on 
country  is  on  the  eve  or  a  general  giving  us  the  particular  history  of 
election;  the  domestic  difficulties  of  each  of  them,  and  explaining  detailedly 
Sir  Philip  are  becoming  the  subject  of  the  precise  wires  and  jerk-strinm  by 
discussion  in  the  newspapers.  He  whicn  each  is  moved.  It  neeib  no 
has  been  cast  in  heavy  damiGiges  in  an  common  ingenuity  to  introduce  many 
action  brought  against  him  by  the  plots  into  one  novel,  and  yet  to  inter- 
husband  of  the  idy  he  eloped  with,  weave  these  so  subtly  that  each  buoys 
It  is  desirable,  for  electioneering  pur-  up  and  strengthens  the  other,  not 
poses,  if  for  no  other,  that  the  separa-  nvfUling  so  much  as  aiding.    The  eon* 
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traiy  ia  the  case  in  the  preeent  book,  its  merits  and  fialiiv  thanlew  »tato. 
The  chief  andgreatintereetof  the  work  perhajw,  had  obtwned-  Welooklor- 
centres  in  the  triak  of  "  My  Lady."  ward  to  meeting  thw  master  hand  on  . 
We  are  difltreaeed  when  we  are  taken  a  more  of  a  masters  theme.  It  is  not 
from  these.  We  are  teased,  and  not  in  every  norel  we  can  Urfit  opon  a 
interested,  by  other  events  which  di-  style  so  vigorous^  ^^^^^^JT^^?*?" 
vert  us  from  Aisnart  of  the  story  and  inteUigence  so  refined  without  J^ttte- 
protract  our  farther  progress.  Some  ness,  so  tenderly  truthful,  which  nas 
of  the  most  exquisite  portions  of  the  sensibility  rather  than  poetry ;  but 
book— the  loves  of  Hugh  and  Susan—  which  is  also  most  subUy  and  searcli- 
in  this  way  weary  when  they  should  ingly  powerful 
delight,  for  they  stand  utterly  apart  .      „ 

from  the  other  great  theme  of  the       In   "Life's   Foreshadowrngg     we 
book,  and  have  the  effect  of  delaying    recognise  a  tale  which,  with  a  lew 
and  diluting  the  interest  they  should,    striking  faults,  has  nummous  beauties, 
upon  all  principles  of  art,  increase  and    and  is  pervaded  throughout  by  an  m- 
support    It  is  of  course  correct  that    timate  knowledge  of  the  himian  heart, 
the  narrative  should  bear  us  throu^    The  author  of  "  Old  Times,  by  whom 
many  phases  and  deviations ;  but  not    this  story  is  also  written,  is  no  senu- 
that  excrescences  should  be  allowed    mentalist,  no  weaver  of  wild  ronaance, 
to  grow  upon  it  to  the  disto^ement    or  pupil  of  the  overstrained  Md  im- 
of  all  fomi,and  until,  like  go5r«,  they    probsble  school  of  novel-buildmg.   In 
sap  the  vitality  of  the  whole.    It  is    describing  him  as  everywhere  natural, 
not  impossible  that  the  author  has    we  give  him  the  highest  praise  that 
"  sought  to  counterveil  tiiie  painftdness    could  be  conferred  on  the  writer  of 
of  the  story  by  these  agreeable  redund-    fiction,  at  a  time  when  the  powe^  and 
ancies ;  but  the  result  has  not  been    force,  and  charm  that  consist  in  b«nff 
suocessfiiL    Distressing  as  it  is,  the    sunple,  are  so  commonly  ignored.  And 
narrative  chains  us  to  it,  and  our  in-    this  attractive  simphcity  of  the  work 
terest  never  swerves— our  sympathy    lies  not  less  in  the  directness  and  lu- 
never  abiubes,  while  we  are  tracing  out    cidity  of  the  st;rle,  than  in  the  sharp- 
to  the  md  the  sorrows  of  the  good    ness  with  which  the  characters  are 
La«iy  Umphraville.    We  shall  hope,    drawn,  in  their  vivid  mdependenoe  of 
however,  on  another  occasion,  to  meet    each  other  as  creations  of  art,  m  the 
the  authoron  lessmorbid  ground;  for    marked  contrasts  of  their  quahties  and 
unhealthy  the  book  must,  in  some    courses  of  action,  and  in  the  breadth 
measure,  be  fairly  considered.    Asa    and  completeness  of  the  conception  of 
protest,  the  book  was  hardly  neces-    each-  We  admire  the  tale  principaJly 
sary ;   the  recent  divorce  measures    because  this  firm  and  masterly  ^ssp 
haveaocomplished  much  of  the  refonn    is  not  manifested  in  one  or  two  of  the 
the  writer  insists  upon.    Nor  are  the    actors,  and  absent  from  the  rest  Y?7 
trials  of  the  unhappy  wife  by  any    often  works  of  pretension  and  of  high 
means  so  great  as  was  possible  under    ability  are  spoiled  by  inexcusable  care- 
the  old  condition  of  things,  when  tiie    lessness  in  the  mani^ement  of  the  part 
parties  possessed  less  wealth  and  so-    committed  to  subeidiaiy  personages; 
cial  importance,  and  the  husband  was    but  here  equal  care  has  been  bestowed 
even  less  considerate  than  Sir  Philip,    on  all,  and  the  result  is  an  unmin^ed 
As  a  further  fault  in  taste  we  would    sense  of  satisfaction.    This  genecad 
especially  deprecate  the  needless  intro-    finish  pleads  strongly  and  with  success 
duction  of  the  '*  hereditary  insanity"    for  a  proper  leniency  towards  blemish- 
question,  which,  in  the  mouth  of  a    es  which  the  criticid  judgment  cannot 
girl  of  seventeen,  and  addressed  to    regard  as  trifling  or  pass  over  as  un- 
ner  boy  lover,  bears  a  particularly    worthy  of  special  mention.    One  of 
repellent  character.    The  whole  rais-    the  most  frequent  of  those  blots  is 
in^  of  this  topic  is  another  of  those    the  tendency  of  the  author  to  fall  into 
episodical  excrescences  we  have  al-    the  oracular  utterance  of  wise  saws, 
ready  adverted  to.    We  forbear  to    such  as  occur,  for  example,  in  the 
make  further  question  of  a  book  of   scene  where  Jay's  waywardness  is  the 
such   eminent    promise;    the   very    sulgect  of  too  detailed  delineation* 

Sower  of  the  work  has  induced  a    There  is  nothing  new  in  the  jealousQr 
eener  and  severer  investigation  of  which  the  little  minx  cherishes  to- 
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wards  her  good,  and  kind^  and  ever-    paragraphs  with  the  troest  pathos, 
forgiying  stepmother,  nor  in  the  form    The  worst-drawn  portrait  in  the  book 
this  feekn^  takes,  and  yet  pages  are    is  that  of  the  wilful  child^  Jay.   There 
covered  with  the  minuti»  of  its  pe-    is  a  feebleness  about  it,  m  parts,  that 
tulant  manifestations,  and  these  are    injures  the  whole  plan  and  spirit  of 
scarcelv  relieved  from  dulness  by  the    the  work;  nor  is  Mrs.  Henderson, 
authors  dear,  vi|(orousdictioiL  There    with  all  her  winning  sweetness,  for- 
is  a  class  of  American  fictions  in  which    bearance,  charity,  anddeep  heart-love, 
such  passages  abound,  and  these  works    any  thing  remarkable.    She  is  a  mo- 
are  immensely  popular  with  boarding-    del  of  girlish  tenderness  and  truth,  and 
school  misses  somewhat  of  the  Ja-    of  wifely  purity  and  fervour — ^that  is 
nette  temper,  as  well  as  with  persons    all ;  but  such  models  a^  not  uncom- 
who  are  very  prudent  and  very  good,    mon.  though  few  are  quite  so  faultless 
and  immaculate  in  their  own  eyes,  but    as  Annie.     Roach  and  Henderson, 
are,  nevertheless,  wofully  deficient  in    however,  are  done  with  an  able  i)enciL 
comprehensive  and  masculine  ideas.    The  canvas  on  which  they  stand  forth 
It  would  be  positive  ii^ustice,  how-    is  warm,  impressivCj  and  full  of  vital- 
ever,  if  it  were  not  added,  that  the    ity.   The  denunciation  of  the  a^parian 
author  of  "'life's  Foreshadowings"    murderers  by  Beach's  uncle  is  also 
but  seldom  sinks  to  common-place,    Powerful  '*  Life's  Foreshadowings"  is 
and  well  compensates  for  these  lapses,    tar  above  the  class  of  mediocre  novels, 
few  and  far  between,  by  chapters    It  is  not  without  crudeness ;  but  it  is 
where  the  interest  is  wrought  up  to    the  production  of  a  scholar  and  a 
an  intense  pitch,  where  originality    person  of  liberal  and  extended  read- 
is  marked  on  every  line,  where  the    mg,  whom  industry  will  make  a  very 
scope  of  the  passage .  is  masterly,    pleasing  and  popular  writer, 
and  where  the  language  is  at  once       The  novel  we  have  thus  briefly  no- 
rich,  flowing,  and  eflfective.     There    ticed  appeared  originally  in  the  pa^es 
is  a  rapid  diversity  in  the  story,    of  the  Irish  Metropolitan  Magazine. 
too,  that  flreatly  enhances  its  attrac-    This  publication  has  ceased  to  exist, 
tiveness.  The  tragical  and  the  humor-    During  its  short  life  itcontained  many 
ous  jostle  each  other ;  the  warmly-    spirited  and  clever  contributions  of  a 
tinted  love-scene,  in  such  romantic    miscellaneous  nature,  among  which 
spots  as  lovers  delight  in,  is  in  agree-    were  criticisms  and  essays,  as  well  as 
able  contrast  with  conversations  in    brief  tales,  that  we  have  read  with 
which  pleasant  banter  and  keen  re-    pleasure,  and  that  met  with  cordial 
partee  render  the  colloquy  pun^nt    acceptance   from  the  Irish   public, 
and  exhilarating.    Nor  has  the  writer    One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Maga- 
-been  wanting  in  portions  of  the  work    zine,  ibr  a  considerable  period,  was 
demanding  the  highest  exercise  of  the    certainly  the  work  under  notice.  The 
novelist's  art ;  and  without  unravel-    effort  to  establish  the  periodical  was 
liD^  the  plot,  or  going  over  the  leading    an  enterprisinff  one,  and  though  its 
incidents  of  the  lives  of  Henderson    conductors  did  not  succeed  in  dv- 
and  Roach,  we  may  point  to  the    ing  it  a  permanent  existence,  we  feel 
death-scene  of  Annie  Brandon,  and  to    pleasure  in  saying,  to  the  credit  of 
the  funeral,  as  specimens  of  the  au-    Irish  literature,  that  their  .pages  were 
thor's  abilities  as  a  dramatist.    By  a    marked  in  a  high  degree  by  taste  and 
few  slender  touches  he  inspires  these    scholarship. 
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ARABS  OF  TIMS. 

'^  Youth  and  maiden  crowned  witJi  rose. 

Whence  have  ye  wandered  ] "    "  Whence  the  wind  blows.** 
"  Whither  advance  ye  1 "    "  Where  the  sun  plows." 
"  Where  is  your  bright  home  1 "    "  Nobody  knows ; 

Fancy  is  ours,  and  love  and  sone, 

As  heart  by  heart  we  wander  along.*' 

'*  Youth  and  maiden,  ye  who  seem 
Simple  and  bright  as  the  wandering  beam, 
Say,  sweet  nliantoms,  what  may  you  deem 
Of  this  little  life  of  passion  and  dream  f " 

^  What  is  the  world  we  wander  through  1 
A  grave  ?  a  mart  for  the  mammon  crew  1 
Or  a  palace  roofed  with  gold  and  blue — 
A  temple  reared  for  the  good  and  true. 

And  what  is  this  Life  that  unaware 

We  make  unto  t— a  prison  lair  ? 

A  battle-plain  to  do  and  dare, 

And  reach  the  summits  crossed  with  care  7 

Ah  !  life  is  a  cot  on  a  lonely  lea. 
From  out  whose  little  window  we 
Catch  some  faint  glimpse  of  the  shining  sea, 
And  golden  hills  of  Eternity. 

When  opes  the  year  we  take  the  charm 
Of  rural  days  by  field  and  farm. 
When  over  leagues  of  pasture  warn 
The  spring  cloud  stretches  a  rainy  arm* 

And  when  along  the  streamlets  flow 
Tlie  gelid  miwns  of  April  glow. 
We  watch  the  blue  lulls  shine  in  snow, 
The  violet  round  the  oak-root  blow. 

By  sweet  rose  thicket  and  garden  mound 
We  rest,  when  summer  in  splendour  drowned. 
Swings  o*er  the  perfume-breadiing  ground. 
Her  aureate  oenser,  burning  round 

With  odours,  through  the  long-drawn  digr ; 
Nor  care  how  Old  Time  rolls  away, 
Dreaming  beneath  the  sultry  gray, 
On  yellowing  heaps  of  fragrant  hay. 

On  autumn  days  through  woods  we  tread. 
Mournfully  musing  over  the  deail. 
Whose  smiles  we  see  in  the  evening  red. 
With  hope  in  our  hearts,  and  heaven  overhead. 

O,  far  away  from  the  cold  world*s  sight. 
By  a  fire  of  leaves  in  the  forest  night ; 
A  flask  of  wine  makes  fancy  bright, 
Aa  we  revel  and  sing  in  its  faeiy  light : 
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No  Idog  we  serve^  or  priest  who  shone 
3y  stately  shrine  or  golden  throne, 
Our  hearts  are  all  the  priests  we  own, 
And  poets  are  our  kings  alone. 

Thus  as  we  wander  on  we  win 
A  radiant  sphere,  that  'mid  the  din 
And  clangour  of  a  world  of  on. 
Still  rounds  its  orbit  firom  within. 

All  beauts  ours  that  meets  the  sights 
All  seen  is  won,  of  dark  and  bright 
By  day  the  guest  of  the  golden  Ujght, 
The  first  star  shuts  our  eyep  at  night 

Ever  awake  with  the  dawn,  whose  gbw 
Hallowed  our  cradles  long  ago ; 
Ever  asleep  with  the  stars  that  slow 
Over  our  tomb  in  time  shall  go. 

As  thus  'mid  visions  mournful  or  gay 
Wend  we  up  the  eternal  way ; 
Still  to  the  Ruler  of  Worlds  we  pray 
That  we  may  die  the  self-same  day. 

Like  twin  birds  that  heaven  desi^ped 
To  sing  and  voyage,  free  as  the  wmd : 
like  twin  birds  whose  sepulchre  shrined 
In  moss  and  foliage  none  may  find. 

Through  friendly  seasons  toward  our  goal. 
Through  leaves  and  snows  ftnd  winds  we  roll 
On  to  the  star-bright  Heavenly  Pole, 
On  to  the  country  of  the  SouL 

Where  is  our  home,  then,  would'st  thou  know  ? 
Not  in  the  world's  vain  realm  of  show ; — 
'Tis  in  our  hearts,  twin  hearts  that  glow 
Through  day  and  dark  wherever  we  go. 

Traveller,  adieu  :  across  the  wide 
Strange  realm  or  passion,  care,  and  pride, 
like  evening  shadows  side  l^  side, 
On  to  the  world  of  light  we  glide. 

Traveller,  adieu  ;  life  rises  o'er 
The  round  of  earth,  like  momin|;  hoar 
That  springs  from  the  dark  to  smk.once  more 
To  its  golden  rest  on  the  starry  shore." 

T.  Ibwik. 
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AKOLO-SAXOK  COLONIZATION. 

Thb  Greeks  appointed  to  the  bon-  sphere  within  which  it  acted,  and  led 
oured  position  of  being  head  over  a  persons  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the 
oolonv,  one  of  the  principal  mei^  if  town  to  which  they  belonged,  to  the 
not  tne  principal  man  of  the  nation,  exclusion  of  more  enlaiged.  views. 
A  monarchy  would  send  forth  its  The  Qreek«  devoid  of  an  extended 
rojral  prince,  or  perhaptt  one  of  the  ambition,  devoted  himself  the  more 
two  kmgs  who  sometimes  reigned  ardently  to  the  eigoymeiit  (^  freedom 
contemporaneously  over  the  same  within  the  limited  drcle  where  his 
community.  An  aristooucy  woiQd  municipal  rights  were  centered  The 
depute  its  most  distinpiished  noble-  settlements  in  Ionia,  and  at  Bospo- 
man ;  a  democracy,  its  most  eml-  nis,  in  Syracuse,  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
nent  popular  leader.  The  chiefs  of  presented  striking  examples  of  what 
the  expedition  brought  with  them  patriotism,  in  ooigunction  with  enter- 
persons  from  all  ranks,  and  trans-  prise  and  tb^  spirit  of  liberty,  could 
planted  a  state  of  society  similar  in  accomplish^  even  in  remote  agea.  when 
all  respects  to  that  from  whence  they  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  re- 
had  coma  They  carried  with  them  sources  of  nature  had  been  but  very 
their  civil  polity,  their  religious^  woir-  j>artially  established.  The  Grecian  Co- 
ship,  and  even  their  games  and  festi-  lonies  of  the  West  often  outstripped 
vals.  The  colonist  missed  nothing  their  parent  states  In  the  race  of^phi- 
which  he  was  wont  to  regard  or  to  losophy ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
honour  :  the  original  nation  seemed  peculiar  features  of  the  dtiesof  Greece 
but  to  oe  reduced  to  smaller  dimen-  were  reproduced  in  the  settlements 
sions ;  and  the  colony  became,  on  its  they  formed,  and  gave  rise  to  effects 
first  settlement,  a  mature  stkte, — a  io  their  histoiy  precisely  similar  to 
state  destined  to  possess  its  own  page  those  produced  by  them  at  home, 
in  history,  and  its  own  associations  of  This  minuteness  of  subdivision, 
renown.  Its  citizens  honoured  as  joined  to  the  ineradicable  vices  of 
heroes  those  who  had  conferred  on  governments  solely  dependent  each 
the  community  of  which  they  fontied  on  its  own  single  city,  rendered  the 
a  part  the  chiefest  of  all  boons,  viz..  ancient  Greeks  mcapable  of  attaining 
that  of  calling  it  into  exiBtence,  and  to  extended  empire,  or  maintaining 
perpetuating  in  it  the  laws  and  the  an  enlarged  and  united  system  of  po- 
leaming,  the  arts  and  the  religious  litical  action.  But  the  growth  in 
culture^  which  distinguished  the  na-  population,  and  in  all  that  constitutes 
ti ves  ox  Greece  from  surrounding  bar-  the  material  strength  of  the  mass  who 
barians.  entertained  the  Fin-hellenic  feelings 
Grecian  colonies  were  usually  inde-  (including  of  course  those  colonista 
pendent  sovereign  states.  They  were,  who  were  not  separated  bv.too  great 
from  the  venr  nature  of  their  consti-  a  distance),  supplied  at  length  the 
tutions,  small,  like  the  communities  power  and  the  temptation  to  coalesce' 
from  whence  they  derived  their  on-  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  in- 
ip ;  and  this  minuteness  of  subdivi-:  fluence,  and  to  gratify  their  common 
sion  formed  so  universal  a  feature  of  antipathy  against  the  Persians.  When 
the  polity  of  Greece  as  to  induce  such  a  condition  of  things  came  to 
Plato  to  declare,  that  Athens,  Sparta,  exist,  the  occasion  and  the  man  that 
and  Thebes,  would  cease  to  be  states,  were  to  call  latent  forces  into  action 
if  they  were  to  contain  more  than  were  not  likely  to  be  long  wantu 
100,000  dtisens ;  thus  emphatically  and  the  l^^Eu^edonian  hero  appeal.^ 
marking  the  peculiar  notions  whicn  to  unite  the  Greeks  and  to  lead  them 
then  prevailecL  as  to  popular  rights  to  victoiy. 

being  very  much  or  chiefly  connected  From  this  epoch,  Grecian  colonisa- 
with  the  management  of  the  indivi-  tion  essentially  altered  its  character, 
dual  city  where  each  man  dwelt  The  It  became  associated  with  foreign 
love  of  country  became  intense,  in  conquest.  The  numbers  of  the  mar- 
proportion  to  tne  narrowness  of  the  tial  liosts  that  were  led  into  Asia : 
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their  saperior  phjrsical  energy,  and  phy,  in  his  work  on  state  policy,  has 
uneqaalied  morale  Tto  borrow  a  fa-  oequeathed  to  modem  times  the 
Yonnte  expression  or  the  first  Napo-  maxims  of  Grecian  wisdom,  and 
leon),  aided  effectually  by  their  ample  handed  down  an  imperishable  memo- 
material  resources,  constituted  that  rial  of  the  advancement  to  which  the 
force  which  compelled  the  great  king  human  mind  had  then  attained  in 
to  give  way  to  the  genius  and  for-  the  science  of  government  Alexan- 
tune  of  Alexander ;  and  the  Greeks  der  has  left  a  material  monument, 
throughout  their  conquests  planted  destined  no  doubt,  to  an  equal  dura- 
oolonies  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  in  tion  in  the  important  and  celebrated 
Africa.  These  colonies  were  not  in-  colony  which  he  established  in  Egypt, 
habited  exclusively  by  persons  of  and  named  after  himself,  in  order  to 
Greek  extraction,  nor  were  their  laws  perpetuate  his  fame, 
invariably  formed  on  a  Grecian  mo-  Effeda  are  produced  bv  the  regu- 
del ;  but  they  exhibited  the  character  lated  energy  of  the  British  diaraeter 
and  the  institutions  of  Greece  in  the  similar  to  tnose  which  followed  from 
form  best  adapted  to  secure  the  ob-  this  vast  expansion  of  the  Greek  race, 
jects  for  which  they  were  established,  of  their  conquests,  and  of  their  coloni- 
to  perpetuate  the  peculiar  t^rpe  or  zation.  Democratic  impulse  has  ever 
their  civilization,  and  to  sustain  the  bden  the  chief  source  of  colonizing 
dominion  that  had  been  won.  These  expeditions  from  this  countjr,  as  it 
aims  they  accomplished  ;  and  gave  was  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  Tne  con- 
proof  of  what  may  be  achieyed  by  trol  and  guidance  of  the  firmly-rooted 
a  vigorous  race,  formed  in  nature's  goyemment  of  Britain,  of  its  monar- 
finest  mould,  in  stamping  their  iiA-  chy  and  aristocracy,  were  requisite  to 
press  tipon  others.  Though  in  the  enable  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  ac- 
lapse  of^years  those  colonies  lost  their  complish  the  unequalled  results  which 
distinctive  features,  they  for  a  succes-  have  been  witnessed  during  the  last 
flion  of  ages  afforded  many  conspicn-  two  centuries.  A  desire  to  rise  in  the 
ous  instances  of  private  merit  and  world  is  often  the  immediate  motive 
public  virtue.  that  induces  an  individual  to  emigrate. 
Free  deyelopment  was  the  main-  Sometimes  it  has  been  the  passionate 
spring  and  the  life  of  the  institutions  wish  to  carry  out  peculiar  religious  or 
09  ancient  Greece.  Democratic  en-  political  theories,  as  in  the  instances 
ei^  sent  forth  its  colonies,  and  urged  of  tiie  New  England  Colonies,  of 
forward  the  pursuit  of  science :  but  Pennsylvania,  and  of  many  other  set- 
the  widely-extended  Pan-heilenic  tlements.  The  success  attained  has 
nation  which  thus  grew  into  magni-  always,  however,  proceeded  from  the 
tude,  wanted  (as  has  been  shown)  peculiar  enei]^  that  is  associated  with 
consistency  and  a  central  authority  to  our  popular  institutions ;  an  enei:gy 
direct  it ;  so  that  its  political  action  whicn,  naving  been  restrained,  reffu- 
was  nugatory^nd  its  liberties  came  lated.  and  judiciously  directed,  naa 
to  an  end.  The  Macedonian  rulers  called  into  existence  that  most  mar- 
exerdsed  a  compression,  which  caused  veUous  a!nd  stupendous  creation  of 
Grecian  activity  to  compass  greater  modem  times— the  British  Empire, 
things  than  it  had  ever  done  when  in  its  present  extent ;  but  wnich 
its  exertions  were  uncontrolled,  and  would  evaporate  and  be  expended  to 
an  eximnsion  took  place  of  a  vast  little  purpose,  if  not  thus  moderat- 
amount  of  phvmcal  energy,  which  ed,  precisely  as  happened  in  ancient 

Siread    over   Asia  the    empire   of  Greece, 

reece,  amd  with  it  her  language  and  The  next  race  after  the  Greeks  who 

civilization  ;  which  founded  a  mon-  pursued  colonization  on  an  extended 

archy  surpassing  in  strength  and  in-  scale,  and  made  it  a  leading  olnect  of 

tellect  all  that  nad  preceded  it,  and  their  policy,  was  the  Roman.   Wher- 

which  imparted  to  the  larser  portion  ever  the  legions  estabLLshed  the  Be- 

of  Hie  then  known  world,  tne  impress  publican  or  Imperial  authority,  they 

of  the  directing  minds  of  Philip  and  endeavoured  to  mtroduce  the  worship 

of  Alexander — the  latter  of  whom  of  their  tutelary  deities.    The  Lares 

i^peani  to  have  yei^  much  derived  and  Penates  ever  accompanied  the 

his  ideas  of  civil  adimnistration  from  eagles,  and  were  planted  alonff  with 

his   illustrious   preceptor,  Aristotle,  that  renowned  standard  which  dis- 

The  great  master  of  ancient  philoso*  played  throughout  a  subject  world 

32* 
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the  weU'known  initiak  of  the  Senate  emperor,  it  was  also  sastained  by  the 

and  Roman  people.    The  colonies  or  adherence  to  the  centre  of  the  ocAo- 

settlementB  of  Bome   lai^ly  ax^-  nized,  and  the  contented  suhmission 

mented  her  strength,  as  their  inhabit-  of  the  conquered  proTinoe& 

ants  could  be  relied  on  to  assist  in  In  the  colonies  and  municipalitieB 

supporting  the  authority  of  the  can-  of  the  Romans,  society  was  well  con- 

tral  goyemment  in  eyeiy  emergency,  stituted ;  it  containea  all  ranks  of 

They  adopted,  as  the  basis  of  thor  people,  and  was  not  formed  with  an 

formation,  the  municijpal  principle,  undue  preponderance  of  any  one  daaa, 

which  consisted  in  this,  that  power  as  has  oeen  too  much  the  case  in  some 

should  be  delegated  by  the  supreme  of  our  recently-formed  settlements, 

authority,  with  limitations  as  to  ob-  The  same  feature  was  to  be  obaerved 

jects  and  locality.  among  those  belonging  to  the  Greeks, 

The  local  goyemment  of  the  mill-  as  hius  been  ahroidy  stated.     The 

taiy  colonies  of  Rome  resembled  al-  ancients  would  assuredly  not  haye 

most  exactly  the  rule  exercised  by  deemed   any   colonizing    enterprise 

the  central  ma^tracy  and  the  usual  worthy  of  honourable  mention  wnieh 

conduct  of  affairs  in  the  neighbour-  did  not  jiroyide  for  the  building  up  of 

hood  of  that  city  which  exercised  Uie  social  fabric  in  such  a  manner  as 

dominion  oyer  so  man^r  kmgs.  These  to  preclude  those  enormous  eyils  aria- 

military  colonies  constituted  so  many  ing  from  neglect  in  this  particular 

{(arnsons  of  the  most  effectiye  Idnd  ti^at  have  be^  witnessed  in  our  own 

m  difierent  quarters  of  the  empire ;  times,  and  which  were  exhibited  in 

and  the  customs,  spirit,  and  eyen  their  most  gigantic  proportions  in 

features  which  empnaticaUy  distin-  communities  formed  of  conyicts,  who 

guished  the  Rcnnans,  were  impressed  were  sent  into  exile  without  any  pro- 

on  their  inhabitants  to  a  degree  that  yision  for  an  admixture  of  persons 

it  would  haye  seemed  almost  impos-  untainted  by  crime.    In  order  to  do 

able  to  anticipate.    Society  was  re-  justice  to  this  topic,  it  would  be  ne- 

produced  complete,  and  with  a  per-  cessary  to  consider  it  in  detail ;  and 

feet  resemblance  to  its  parent  mc^el.  it  is  only  alluded  to  here  because  the 

The  other  municipalitieB  were  formed  conduct  of  Britain  in  recent  times,  in 

on  the  pliui  of  introducing  into  them  forming  conyict  settlements,  presents 

to  a  certain  extent  the  Roman  law  so  starring  a  contrast  to  the  practice 

and  religion-— of  entirely  establishing  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  an- 

the  supreme  authority  within  their  tiquily. 

limits,  and  of  delegating  to  them  the  Municipal  institutions  were  thus 

laigest   amount   of     self-relating  the  basis  of  the  Roman  system ;  they 

power  compatible  with  allegumce  to  became,  likewise,  the  foundation  of 

the  commonwealth.  The  purpose  was  the  efforts  made  by  our  aaoestors  to 

to  render  nations  subordinate  to  Rome  enlarge  the  British  empire  by  ooloni- 

while  leaying  them  their  own  insti-  sation,  which  efforts  nrst  assome  a 

tutions.    Thus  the  exertions  and  the  prominent  position  in  history  at  the 

force  of  the  central  goyerament  had  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

no  need  to  be  wasted  in  oyercoming  The  statesmen  of  that  period  plainly 

resist^oe  on  unimportant  points,  nei-  saw  that  it  was  impracticable  to  go- 

ther  did  gneyances  arise  from  at-  yem  distant  plantations  inhabited  iiy 
tempts  to  enforce  regulations  made  .  Englishmen  m  any  satisfactory  man- 

at  a  distance  that  must  in  many  cases  ner  by  the  constant  exercise  of  autho- 

have  been  oppressiye.    The  best/se-  rityathome.    This  is  proved  by  the 

cunty  existed  m  consequence  of  these  writings  of  those  eminent  men  who 

arrangemento  for  good  load  goyem-  chiefly  promoted  the  expeditions  then 

VJ^^.  "^®  rtren^h  of  the  state  undertaken,asweUasbythepr8amb}eB 

was  left  disposable  for  the  promotion  of  various  charters  granted  to  oolo- 

Mrl^^'JT'^''^^''^^    The  muni-  nies.    But  the  most  pra^ical  demon- 

SSiS"^  "^^  *^  ?^^^  ^^  «^*io»  «^  *^e  spirit  of  former  times 

distracting  opposition,  and  m  no  mean  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  no 

!r,iTS?.^.^^._^^«^*  empues:  a  made  to  rule  from  this  country  a^ 
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eommenoed.  The  principle  was  ad-  since  England  first  sent  emigrants  to 
mitted  that  emigrants  carried  with  America,  yet  the  nation  that  has 
them  their  rights  as  British  subjects  grown  up  on  that  continent  now  in- 
and  the  body  of  the  common  law,  as  spires  us  with  amasement  The  pro- 
well  as  an  allegiance  to  the  crown:  gressof  Australia  has  been,  in  propor- 
and  the  communities  thus  formed  tion,  still  more  rapid;  and  Mr.  Cobden 
were  distinguished  from  those  states  appears  to  anticipate  that  it  will  not 
which  became  municiiMilities  of  Rome  require  even  so  long  a  period  as  that 
in  not  having  an  ancient  and  pecu-  comprised  in  American  history,  to 
liar  local  constitution  to  pveserva  It  usher  into  existence  there  another 
therefore  became  requisite  to  specify  new  world,  whose  inhabitants  wW  as- 
their  forms  of  government  in  the  sume  their  place  in  the  congress  of 
charters  sranted.  But  thereeardfor  the  mightest  states,  if  the^  have 
municipal  institutions  which  ani-  ceased  to  belong  to  the  British  E^- 
mated  our  ancestors  of  the  seven-  pire.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  expect 
teenth  centurv  was  identical  with  the  that  they  will  dispute  our  maritime 
feeling   which   had    actuated    that    supremacy. 

mighty  people  who  have  been  our  British  colonization  has  not  alone 
masters  m  so  many  of  the  arts,  and  dven  birth  to  great  communities  in 
especially  in  those  of  colonization  and  distant  lands,  it  has  not  merely  created 
of  war.  A  disposition  to  encourage  the  wealth  of  America  and  Australia^ 
self-government  in  local  affairs  im-  it  may  be  said  likewise  to  have  called 
parted  life  and  strength  to  the  colo-  into  being  the  ports  of  Glasgow,  Io- 
nization of  England,  as  it  had  done  verpool,  and  Bristol  while  London, 
to  that  of  Rome.  witn  its   ships,  sailors  and  docks, 

The  reason  and  the  necessity  <so  far  bears  witness  also  to  tne  large  aug- 
as  any  existed)  of  the  restriction  sub-  mentation  which  the  national  re- 
sequentl^  imposed  on  the  operation  of  sources  have  derived  from  it  As  a 
the  mmudpai  princij^e,  by  calling  into  oonseauence,  too.  of  this  extraordinaiy 
existence  the  present  powersand  recent  growtn  of  population  and  of  riches, 
practice  of  the  Colonial  Office,  need  not  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  ana 
oe  here  considered.  It  is  ri^ht,  how-  therefore  the  production  of  food  at 
ever,  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  diffi-  home,  and  even  an  increase  in  the 
culty  in  understanding  howan  idea  has  numbers  of  those  engaged  in  farming 
arisen  which  has  late^  been  advanced  pursuits  have  been  promoted  by  its 
in  some  quarters,  that  colonization  is  prozresa  The  effect  on  manufactures 
one  of  the  lost  arts  ;  for  the  last  two  is,  however,  more  direct,  and  a  re- 
oenturies  have  exhibited  results  aris-  mark  has  been  well  made  l^  Lord 
ing  from  the  plantations  made  by  our  Brougham  (himself  one  of  those  who 
own  country  of  a  magnitude  that  long  since  most  clearly  discerned  the 
throws  into  the  shade  all  the  achieve-  influence  of  colonies  on  national 
ments  of  former  agea  The  reason  may  wealth),  that  every  axe  which  falls 
possibly  be,  in  some  degree,  that  durins  in  the  back  woods  of  America  puts 
the  last  few  years,  there  has  appeared  in  motion  a  shuttle  in  Lancashire,  so 
to  be  a  lees  perfectsyiUm  thim existed  intimate  is  the  connexion  between 
at  a  former  period  of  our  history  for  the  advance  of  settlement,  and  the 
reproducing  society  in  all  its  parts  in  demand  for  British  manufactured 
newly  settled  countries,  but  allowing  goods ;  the  peasant  who  emigrates 
that  this  is  in  some  degree  true,  the  Becomes  the  customer  of  the  manu- 
rraults  must  be  looked  at  as  a  whole,  facturer  in  England,  and  is  himself 
and  it  wiU  be  found  that  up  to  the  pre-  the  producer,  either  of  raw  material 
sent  moment  an  agency  of  constantly  or  of  that  wealth  which,  after  havine 
increasingpower  has  been  inactivity;  been  given  in  exchange  for  finished 
that  it  has  called  mighty  states  into  goods,  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
being  and  augmented  the  wealth  and  purchase  it  elsewhere, 
resources  of  uie  civilized  world  to  an  The  vast  growth  and  accumulation 
almost  incalculable  extent ;  that  it  of  capital  in  this  country  which  has 
has  impressed  its  stamp  on  the  cha-  been  brought  about  by  colonization, 
racter  of  modom  times,  and  exerted  a  constitutes  the  piinciptd  direct  means 
momentous  influence  on  the  political  through  which  the  national  strengUi 
and  social  interests  of  mankmd.  It  has  been  increased  as  a  consequence 
is  comparatively  bat  a  short  time    ofit;butoolonizationhaslikewi8ebeen 
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essentially  nsefdl  in  causing  the  exist-  bring  to  bear,  in  the  remoieit  rafdoM» 

enoe  of  a  large  mercantile  marine,  so  the  wariike  proweiB  of  the  inuwiit 

enabling  an  anned  naval  force  to  be  dajr,  with  its  eml  and  adminntntiTe 

kept  np,  ade(}uate  to  protect  the  in-  skill,  as  also  its  better  oraaniaed  na- 

terests  committed  to  its  charge,  and  terial  resoorees.    The  fmhiMiee  thns 

to  acquire  and  tnaintiain  supremacy  exerted  is  greater  since  the  energin 

on  the  ocean.  of  modem  nations  are  more  poicot 

To  no  other  single  cause  is  to  be  than  those  of  the  most  celmnKd 

attributed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  empires  oi  aiitiq[uity. 
astonishing  greatness  of  the  United       Of  late  yeun  mnch  has  been  said  of 

Kingdom,  for  resources  derived  from  the  neoessity  for  colooistng  i^yslen- 

possesBioniB  beyond   the  seas  could  aticaUv.  as  distinguished  pnaripaliy 

alone  enable  our  small  islands,  with  from nshovellinff out pavpen,**(to«M 

their  originally  insigniftrant  ])OtniU-  an  expression  of  the  hte  Mr.  GuflflB 

tions,  to  sustam  an  equality  witn  the  BuUer,  who  Urst  eadeaTOored  to  mark 

])Owerful  monarchies  by  whom  we  a  contrast  between  the  two  modes  of 

are  surrounded,  and  to  SDvem,  as  at  proceeding).    By  qrsli^Batie  ooloiika- 

this  time,  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  tion  he  meant  a  oolonintiaa  fcaadsd 

human  family.    The  greater  produc-  on.  Mr.  Wakefield's  doetrine,  thai  H  is 

tion  of  food  at  home,  and  the  increased  requisite  to  put  a  '^soiBeient  priee'*  oa 

numbers  of  the  people,  counteracted  waste  land.    This  principle  deserrci 

the  original  disadvanta^  under  which  attention,  as  bearing  on  the  welKbeias 

this  countiT  laboured  m  having  but  of  newly-founded  settlameats,  and, 

a  circumscnoed  tenitoir.  Augmented  when  July  modified,  is  a  good  one  te 

pecuniary  means,  and  toe  presence  of  act  on ;  but  it  ou^t  not  to  be  giwa 

courageous  allies  in  distant  regions,'  too  great  a  prommeaca    The  eatifv 

rendered  the  national  arms  irresistible ;  government  of  the  eobaial  doniaMai 

it  was  chiefly  the  New  England  colo-  of  the  Crown  should,  no  doobli  be 

nists  who  conquered  Canada,  and  the  conducted  on  a  qrstem,  and  that  h 

Sepoys  engaged  for  the  defence  of  the  must  in  faiiness  be  deemed  to  ho  tkm 

territories  fint  acquired  b^  the  East  conducted  is  proved  bv  the  work  i»* 

India  Company,  gained  for  us  the  cently  iniblisbed  Iry  Earl  Oregr.  ea 

most  part  of  Hinaostan,  while  thev  '*The  Colonial  Pobcy  of  Lord  John 

have  enabled  the  Qovemment  at  Cal-  Bnasell*s     Administrattoa,'*      ftom 

cutta  to  annihilate  the  dominion  of  whence  it  clearly  appears  thai  eertMa 

every  other  European  power  wherever  principles  were  attended  to»  in  the 

they  could  be  employed,  whether  in  management  of  affiiha  by  Idm,  whidi 

Asia  or  in  Africa^to  dictete  peace  te  rendered  the  policy  of  this  euuatijf 

Birmah,  and  to  Persia,  and  even  to  towards  the  eotonies,  and  as  to  emi- 

originate  muchagainst  thewill  of  the  gration  and  the  fonning  of  new  sc  tth 

ruling  authorities,  a  new  course  of  ments,  as  systematic  as  aay  thiag 

policy  in  China,  whose  millions  have  oould  poesimy  be  ;  these  nciadplei 

been  reluctantljr  compelled  to  do  hom-  must,  of  necessity,  dumge  nam  laaw 

ntn  to  the  superior  intellect  andpower  to  time,  with  the  Piuaiess  of  avsaia^ 

of  European  civilisation.*     Aritiah  and  must  be  modiflea  by  theexpsri- 

possessions  in  distant  lands  more  than  enoe  derived  frnn  histenr;  bat  pria- 

fulfil  the  purposes  accomplished  hy  dples  there  have  been,  Iran  the  ear- 

the  Roman  colonies  of  old,  for  th^  liest  tunes  until  now.    It  has  been 


•  Whatever  may  be  the  fitture  organlsatien  thought  detlnMe  Ibr  the 

Amy,  it  esmiot  be  foraotten  that  the  Sepoys  of  Beagal  uetlbiaied  goad  l 

in  their  day.  as  thoM  of  Bombay  and  Madias  sHU  do,  sad  doBbtleai  mw  levies  la 
Bengal  would  hereafter  icrve  the  British  QoveraoMnt  with  fliifhftilaasi  aad 
eflcct,  when  eare  is  taken  to  avoid  allowing  predoaiiaance  to  the  fiOal  Idea  ef 
caste,  which  has  been  the  immediate  eaote  of  the  misehieft  thai  have  aiJssa 
There  can  be  no  neceti ity,  however,  nnder  any  cireamsUaoes.  to  enlist  recraitt 
oat  of  any  popolition  whose  aUe^nce  might  be  doobtftil,  for.  iadepsodeal^jr  of 
the  exceUent  troops  to  be  ndsed  without  difllcalty  among  the  Sikhs,  Ohoorhhait  aad 
other  tribes  in  India,  our  virions  colonies  rapply  the  means  of  haviB|r  Whfal 
soldiers^  ud  of  nnsnrpesMd  military  character,  who  em  at  all  tines  be  laaSid  at 
IndUn  p«ts.  and  nudataiaed  by  Indlaa  reveaae;  levies  whleh  eoaM  be 
ia  Afirioa,  might  espedal^ypemm  Bwst  |mportaal  ssrvioss  la  this 
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alfMdy  shown  that  mtmidpal  insti-  They  haye  no  tyranny  to  overoome, 
tutions  supplied  the  basis  on  which  and  military  prowess  is  not  the  in- 
oolonisation  was  carried  on  in  the  .  strument  by  which  freedom  is  to  be 
seyenteenth  century  by  Enghind,  as  secured,  social  blessings  acquired,  or 
they  had  also  been  the  foundation  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  displayed 
the  enterprises  of  a  like  nature  under-  But  a  loye  of  country  may,  among 
taken  by  the  Bomans  and  the  Greeks,  them,  accomplish  oluects  equal  to  any 
and  the  history  of  our  settlements  achieyed  by  it  in  other  lands,  and  in 
best  exhibits  the  principles  and  sys-  pBet  ages,  when  in  alliance  with  mar- 
terns  (often  erroneous  and  unfortu-  tial  ardour,  or  when  engt^ed.  as  in  the 
nate),  on  which  the  colonial  policy  of  instanoes  of  Coke  and  Hampden, 
this  country  has  been  conducted*  It  among  ourselyes,  in  a  combat  against 
is  true,  howeyer,  that  at  some  periods  arbitiary  power.  In  Australia,  parti- 
our  ^yenunent  has  not  adopted  a  cularly,  the  patriot  may  well  feel  that 
sufficiently  enlarged  and  compreh^-  he  is  eugaged  in  laying  the  foundation 
siye  course  of  action,  in  dealing  with  of  one  of  the  grandest  fabrics  of  human 
new  ciroumstances,  as  th^  ha^e  wealth  and  power— of  a  nation  which 
arisen,  and  this  was  especially  the  for  good  or  for  eyiL  will  henceforth 
case  with  respect  to  the  difficulties  ^^rcise  an  extendjed  influence  on  the 
caused  by  the  famine  in  Irehmd,  in  world's  history. 
the  years  1846-47,  when  ui  ardent  At  least  as  much  true  gloir  is  con- 
desire  to  emigrate  seized  on  the  mass  nected  with  the  prog^^ss  of  freedom, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  when  associated  with  the  arts  of 
United  Kingdom,  whUe  no  satisfac-  peace,  as  with  those  of  war ;  in  the 
toiy  means  existea  to  enable  them  to  former  case  the  benefit  to  humanity 
do  so  without  incurring  frightful  suf-  is  u^oaocompanied  by  the  alloy  whicn 
ferings  and  mortality.  By  degrees,  minxes  with  the  triumphs  of  the 
howeyer,  useful  regulations  were  made  soldier,  and  this  drawback  ought  oyer 
"by  Parliament,  by  the  Executiye  de-  to  be  kept  ini  yiew,  when  honour  is 
partments  of  Qoyemment,  and  by  the  worthily  accorded  to  martial  yirtue 
Colonial  L^pslatures,  which  naye  and  heroic  desert  Man's  sympathy 
chedced  these  eyils  and  subjected  the  with  great  action  is  in  unison  with 
brin£[mg  out  <^  emigrants  and  their  the  actiyity  of  his  nature,  and  is  per- 
location  in  British  settlements  to  as  haps  more  powerful  than  any  oUier 
muchoontrolasitisdesirable  to  exeat,  enrmpathy;  theproffressof  the  Anglo- 
due,  regard  being  had  to  the  necessity  &xon  race,  identified  as  it  is  witii 
of  permitting,  as  far  as  possible,  a  general  intellectual  adyancement  and 
freedom  of  indiyidual  conduct  material  prosperity,  claims  and  enlistB 
While  we  empathize  with  Poland  re^cL  at  least  as  much  as  ti^e  regene- 
and  Italy,  while  we  desire  the  eman-  ration  oy  forcible  means  of  any  empire 
ctpation  of  prostrate  communities  and  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times, 
the  resuscitation  of  their  nationality,  The  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
it  ought  to  be  home  in  mind  that  there  race  is  chiefly  promoted  by  colonixa- 
is  grays  reason  to  doubt  whether  con-  tion,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
stitational  soyomment  can  be  ex-  peopling  and  settling  of  a  counlay. 
peoted  to  take  root  among  theoLor  This  ddnition  is  in  strict  conformi^ 
well-regulated  liberty  to  flourish.  The  to  the  deriyation  of  the  term  from  tibe 
£ttlure  has  been  uniyersal,  of  all  at-  Latin  word  co^ua  But  in  speaking 
tempts  hitherto  made  to  build  up  of  colonisation,  at  the  present  day, 
institutions  resembling  those  which  persons  almost  exclusiyely  refer  to  the 
with  us  haye  stood  the  test  of  time,  peopling  and  settling  of  new  countries, 
amoo^  races  that  are  not  Anglo-Saxon  and  usually  the  new  countries  which 
in  their  origin.  But  such  a  process  of  become  the  scenes  of  such  operations 
oonstmction  is  goingonin our  colonies,  are  colonies,  settled  hj  nations  that 
and  especially  in  Australia,  where  our  haye  l<mg  been  estabhshed.  The  ef- 
fellow  sulgects  are  working  with  the  forts  of  uie  British  Empire  are  prin- 
spirit  and  determination  of  their  race,  dpaUy  directed  to  the  peopling  and 
tne  machinery  of  Parliamentary  Go-  settling  of  the  distant  possessions  of 
vernment,  and  are  establishing  muni-  the  Crown,  and  these  endeayours  pre- 
dpal  institutions  of  the  same  nature  sent  the  most  notable  examples  of 
as  those  under  which  they  were  bom.  considerable  results  ensuing  mm  ex- 
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eitaoiw  of  thw  nature.    The  proceed-  Vastnessof  conoeptionaadgnadeor 

ings  of  the  United  States,  however,  in  the  ecale  of  exeeation,  amit  tbe 

and  of  Roflsia,  are  also  on  a  vat  scale,  notice  and  influenoe  the  opiaions  of 

and  would,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  men,  and  the  mexampled  mrimmitm 

effects  produced,  command  attention  of  colonizing  operatioiis  in  modsTB 

more  than  they  do,  were  it  not  for  the  times  makes  it  probablethaL  if  earned 

far  grei^ter  im|Knrtance  of  the  march  out  in  a  worthy  spirit^  pnWe  feeliag 

of  events  in  British  settlements,  espe-  will,  at  a  ftitme  period,  appnoiaae 

daily  in  Australasia.    The  immense  them  as  highly  as  it  has  hitnerto  ea- 

colonial  dependencies  of  Spain  are,  teemed martiaiexploitib  Pasthiilaiy, 

for  the  most  part,  lost,  and  what  re-  too.  sadly  testifies  now  large  a  portion 

mains  of  them  is  oppressed  by  the  of  numan  action  has  been  devuled  to 

same  unfortunate  pohqr  which  ener-  the  purpose  of  destruction :  while  it, 

vated  the  power  or  Phiup  IL,  of  that  at  tne  same  time,  {wares,  ooiw  ctUm 

monarch  who  was  once  esteemed  the  even  those  rirtoes  whieh  adon  oar 

mostpotentin£ar(me,andwhoderived  nature  have  been  mingled  with  tlie 

the  lareer  portion  both  of  his  prestige  pursuit  of  this  end.   Letushopethal^ 

and  orhis  resources  from  his  sore-  m  future,  th^  ma^  most  fttwpiswtiy 

reignty  over  the  Indies.    France  has  be  found  united  with  aspiiatioas  to 

not,  as  yet,  been  fortunate  in  her  en*  promote  social  happiness  and  msnl 

deay ours  to  form  colonies,  but  it  seems  and  intellectual  piiyiesa, 

INTobable  that  thd  present  Emperor  There  is  ground  ror  gratifjcatioa  ia 

may  be  more  successful  than  his  pre-  the  fact  or  a  constitutioBal  gorm- 

deoeoBors,  particularly  if  the  Levant  ment  being  established  in  oar  eoionisi^ 

becomes  a  theatre  for  his  operations,  bearing  a  resembknce  to  that  of  tka 

and,  at  all  events,  the  settlement  re-  parent country,so&r as  drcomslaBOBi 

oently  formed  by  him  in  New  Gale-  permit  since  this  aflbfds  reasoa  ta 

donia  holds  out  the  fairest  promise  of  nqw  that  the  enjoyment  of  ratimial 

success.  freedom  may  be  spread  throu^^ioal 

The ''peoplingand  settling"  of  new  the  world.     Few  more  satimoloty 

countries  was  considered  hf  the  an*-  spectacles  can  be  imagined,  in  oonmo- 

dents  to  be  *'  heroic  work,"  in  the  ratios  which  owe  their  bemff  to  cor* 

justice  of  which  opinion  Lm  Bacon  selves,  than  that  thqr  shoora  eihibil 

amrees — ^himself  the  chief  originator  a  capadty  for  pariiameatarv,  or,  as  it 

of  modem  progress  of  ail  kinds,  dnce  is  usually  called,  responaibiB  govern^ 

he  indicated  the  now  well-trodden  ment    We  ma^  trost  thai  their  pra* 

road  bv  which  the  human  mind  has  gross  will  be  insured  in  viitoe  and 

arrived  at  its  present  point  of  advance-  well-regulated  liberty  by  IbUowiag 

ment  While  he  assigned  a  high  place  those  prindpiesofpolicj  to  wliieh  the 

to  the  art  of  oolonioUion,  he  nimself  United  Kingdom  owes  so  modi,  aad 

deserves  honourable  mention  among  that  they  will  be  awmyed  bgr  slnUBr 

the  eminent  individuals  who  in  this  motives  of  public  notion.    Om  of  the 

country  have  made  it  an  olgect  of  at-  strongest  demoostralioBB,  too^  wlikli 

tention ;  to  him  are  due  the  projects  is  possible  to  be  given,  of  the  aical 

on  which  were  founded  the  North  lenceofourauehinei3rmrsetf«gof«nH 

American  setUementa  established  in  ment,  is  the  drcumstoaoe  that  it  ia 

his  day,  and  he  also  recommended  the  applicable  to  a  ookmy,  where  the  nam* 

plan  pursued  in  forming;  the  Plantation  ber  is  but  small  of  individiiala  of  ado* 

of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  m  the  main  an  cation  and  abUitjr,  wlio  are  ready  to 

undertaking  of  a  similar  description,  devotethemselvestothepol '' 

To  ereet  a  superstructure  of  national  and  where  even  the  fiiat  i 

oreateess  is  certainly  an  enterprise  as  the  Crown  must  ooomionhr  be  a^ 

deserving  of  the  efforts  of  an  elevated  in  an  hnmUe  position  of  lila,  as 

ambition,as  thoseaehievements  which,  pared  with  tlioee  who  oceopjr the  poila 

for  the  most  part,  have  formed  the  of  cabinet  ministen  in  '^^ff^^     In* 

subject  ofthepoet'ssong:  enterprises  deed,  the  colonial  seerelary,  or  tho 

undertaken  with  such  omects  merit  chie 


chief  secretary  of  a  colony  _  ^ 

the  esteem  accorded  to  tnem  in  the  rally  a  grocer,  or  a  publican,  or  par- 
ages of  daanc  antiquity,  an  esteem  hapsa**storekeeper,  who  haaabown 
siiffidently  denoted  by  toe  epithet  al-  some  aptitude  for  busiiiMB  bat  who  ia 
readyqooied.  not  so  mnch  immersed  in  A  aalopra- 
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Tent  him  firom  engaging  in  politioB.  same  passionate  attainment  to  libertv 

This  elastidt^r  of  our  institutions,  ezisis  throughout  all  the  States,  which 

their  applicabilityalike  to  the  eonduct  has  animated  them  from  the  first ; 

of  the  affairs  of  an  empire  on  which  but  the  form  in  which  it  manifests  it- 

the  sun  never  sets,  and  to  the  concerns  self  is  changed.    There  used  to  be,  in 

of  a  colony  which  must  be  of  compa-  many  quarters,  a  wish  to  have  the 

ratiyely  limited  extent,  proves  at  once  liberty  to  deal  severely  with  any  dif- 

their  strength  and  their  power  of  en-  ference  of  religious  creed.    This  de- 

duranoei  sire  has  entirely  died  away,  and  the 

OolQnization  has  alreadv  been  de-  Southern  States  are  now  principally 

fined  as  the  *' peopling  ana  settling''  solicitous  to  assert  their  liberty  to 

of  a  country.    This  includes  arrange-  manage  their  slaves  with   absolute 

ments  for  its  suitable  government  anthoritv,    uncontrolled    by    inter- 

A  good  government  is  requisite,  if  the  ference  from  any  quarter,   ^d  at  all 

settlement  is  to  prosper,   and  the  times  the  American  idea  of  liber^ 

stamp  which  will  be  impressed  on  it  has  been,  that  it  consisted  in  politi- 

at  its  origin,  as  well  as  the  description  cal  rights  and  prerogatives  not  in 

of  colonists  who  will  come  to  it,  de-  freedom    firom    neecUess    oictation, 

pend,  to  a  contsiderable  extent,  on  the  which  is  the  natural  conception  that 

form  of  its  institutions.    It  was  said  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  na- 

that  the  national  character  of  the  tions  not  trained  in  the  schools,  and 

Bomans  continued  to  display,  up  to  by  the  history  of  Western  Europe  or 

the  latest  period  of  their  existence  as  of  the  New  World. 

a  mighty  people,  many  of  the  features  The  same  preservation  of  the  ori- 

that  distinguished  their  progenitors,  ginal  features  may  be  observed  in  the 

who  betook  themselves  to  the  asylum  different  colonies  of  Austreliaiin  which 

opened  by  Romulus.    The  same  stem  it  might,  perhaps,  have  heen  more 

determination,  the  same  self-aaserting  expected  to  remain  up  to  the  present 

pride,  thesamestrong-handed  decision  time,  their  establishment  bavins  been 

m  oouneil  and  in  action  were  visible  so  much  more  recent     No  doubt, 

in  all  ages.    In  like  manner,  the  New  however,  can  be  entertained,  iJiat  New 

En^dand  colonies  of  America,  as  well  South  Wales,  Victoria,   and  South 

as  V  irginia,  and  other  sti^  that  Australia,  for  example,  will  retain  in 

might  be  named,  to  this  day  exhibit  future  generations  the  distinguishing 

each  the  peculiar  marks  imprinted  by  characteristics  which  ase  now  to  be 

their  several  founders.    It  is  most  re-  seen  in  eacL 

markable  how  minutely  this  is  found  The  &ct  is  certain,  that  of  late 

to  be  the  fact    The  traces  generally  yean,  for  a  time,  the  pursuit  of  coloni- 

appearwith  as  much  freshness  as  if  zation  did  not  engage  the  attention 

the  impressions  had  been  made  but  and  the  ardent  support  of  those  orders 

yesterday.     Of  course,  extensive  al-  of  society  in  this  country^  who,  at  an 

terations  take  place  in  the  lapse  of  earlier  period  of  English   history, 

time,  but  the  prooreas  in  each  in-  eagerly  embraced  it,  and  regarded  it 

stance  appears  to  Be  determined  by  as  a  road  to  fame  and  fortune.  From 

the  orimnal  circumstances.  The  Pun-  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to 

tan  of  New  En(;land  is  just  as  much  the  middle  of  that  of  William  III.,  the 

a  Puritan  as  his  ancestor  was  in  the  most  distinguished  and  the  noblest 

reign  of  Charles  L.  though  the  ob-  the  most  active  men  of  every  potitiou 

ject  against  which  nis  detestation  is  party,  looked  to  colonization  as  one  of 

aft  present  directed  is  neoo  slavery,  the  chief  means  to  boieftt  themselves^ 

instead  of  prelacy.    The  Virginian  is  and  to  promote  their  peosliaropinionsy 

just  as  aristocratic  as  his  forefathers,  which,  in  that  age,  were  always  eon- 

thoogh  his  feelingis  now  chiefly  cen-  nected  with  an  anxiety  to  secure  the 

teredin  desires  to  maintain  a  luxurious  triumph  of  some  particular  religious 

establishment  through  means,  very  ideas.    This  state  of  feeling  was  uni- 

much,  of  his  black  servants,  instead  versaL  It  has  been  already  mentioned 

of  consisting,  as  it  did,  in  devotion  to  that  Bacon  applied  his  mind  to  the 

his  church  and  king,  and  in  a  sym-  subject,  and  the  first  settiement  of 

pathy  with  the  mass  of  the  cavalier  Yirmnia^  especially,  was  conducted  in 

gentfy  in  En^and  during  the  civil  conformity  with  his  sugseHtionsL    In 

waraof  theseveateenthoentuiy.  The  the  reign  of  OharlesILTmoelebrafted 
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Bobert  Bo^lewortiiily  followed  in  the  the  propriety  of  joimm  exalted  id( 
Btepe  of  hi8  great  master  in  philoso-  of  duty  with  aasiduity  m  seeking  the 
phy,  and  warmly  eapouaed  the  cauae  attainment  of  fortune^  and  in  wo- 
of the  venerable  Society  for  the  Pro-  moting  the  national  welfare.     The 
pagation  of  the  Gospel,  whose  opera-  family  of  Codrington  has  always  oc- 
tions  he  wisely  and  bappily  organised,  cupied  an  honourable  position  among 
The  lane  suooess  whicn  has  crowned  those  connected  with  the  West  Indies, 
their  efforts  and  his  own,  constitutes  and  has,  naturally,  as  a  consequence, 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  rightlv  jud^png  gained  distinction  m  this  oountnr. 
men,isamoreenduringandillu8tnous  Laud,  Archbiahop  of  OanterDuxy, 
monument  than  even  his  scientific  fblt  a  sealous  interest  in  all  that  con- 
renown^  and  proves  the  justice  of  the  cemed  the  forming  of  the   North 
reply  given  oy  him  to  his  sovereign,  American  settlements.    He  was  ap- 
wnen  ne  ur^pd  him  to  take  Holy  polluted  by  Charlea  I.,  with  eleven 
Orders,  promisinK  him  church  prefer-  other  persons,  GommissionerB  for  the 
ment  vis.:— "l%at  he  could  serve  Managiement  of  Colonial  Affairs.    In 
Qod  better  as  a  layman."   This  is  not  the  commissioi^  it  was  expressly  re- 
the place  todescribe  more  at  length  the  cit<^  that  the  motive  of  the  King  in 
labours  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  muting  a. charter  to  the  settlers  of 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  to  Massachusetts  fiay,  '*  was  not  merely 
which  the  grateful  recollection  of  the  to  enlaeigeth^  territories  of  our  empire, 
Protestant  JB^isoopel  Church,  in  the  but  mote  especially  to  propagate  the 
United  States,  gives  the  most  nonour-  gospel  of  our'  Lord  Jesus  Cnnst " 
able  testimony,  while  the  actual  coq-  The  judicious  exertions,  also,  of  the 
dition  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies  well-known  Bishop  Berkeley,  at  a 
generally,  bears  witness  to  its  effi-  subsequent  period,  should  never  be 
cieni^  in  conferring  present  ben^t  forgotten,  whose  reac»rches  in  almost 
But  mention  should  here  particularly  every  department   of  science,   and 
be  made  of  Colonel  (afterwards  Qi-  whose  varied  attainments,  nearly  im- 
neral)  Codrington,  who  acted  in  con-  rivalled  in  his  day,  did  not  prevent 
function  with  the  Society  in  making  him  from  maJdnff  the  bnildiiif^  up  of 
liberal  and  judidons  arrangements,  to  th^  Church  in  the  Colonies  his  main 
set  apart  an  endowment  for  religious  object  Hisproeeedings,  entered  upon 
olgects in Barbadoea   He,ataneariy  with  this  intention,  were  admirably 
I>eriod,  gave  an  example,  since  exten-  devised,  u^d  supply  a  precedent,  in 
si vely  imitated,  of  recognising  while  man v  respects,  worthy  of  being  cc^ed 
engsffed  in  the  acauisition  of  riches,  by  those  who,  at  the  present  time, 
ibte  duty  of  provicung  for  the  main-  have  similar  desires.  He  hadalready 
tenance  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  become  celebrated  for  his  scientific 
which  he  belonged,  and  the  establish-  writings,  whesD.  he  oigaged  in  this  en- 
ment  of  its  ministrations  on  a  lasting  terpriscL  and  gave  unmistakable  evi- 
basis,  in  the  colony  where  his  property  dence  that  abstract  investigations,  if 
was  to  be  sitnatea   He  went  to  Bax^  conducted  in  a  comprehensive  and 
badoes  on  the  coBdusion  of  his  ser-  really  philosophical  manner,  are  fisr 
vices  in  the  army,  and  appears  to  have  from  being  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
entertained  a  very  laudable  ambition  efficient  manaoement  ofpraetiGal  ar- 
te realise  d£lOO,000    (an  enormous  ran^ements.    The  plan  for  a  coU^e 
amount  to  look  for  at  that  period),  which  he  proposea  to  found  at  BSc- 
while  engaged  in  the  honourable  pur-  muda  for  Indian  scholus  and  mis- 
suit  of  advancing  the  interests  of  his  sionaries,  excited  a  degreeof  sympathy 
country,  and  of  the  Church  to  whidi  which  is  quaintly  described  by  JE>eaa 
he  was  attached.    He  accomplished  Swiftt    He  says— 
' '    objects,*  and  has  demonstmted  ''Dr.  Berkley  it  sn  absolnte  philo- 


*  (General  Cliriatopher  Codrington  died  in  the  year  1710.  He  founded  the 
Codrington  College  m  Barbadoes,  for  the  instruction  and  improrement  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  property  with  which  he  endowed  it  now  produces  about  Jtl  ,800 
yearly.  His  steps  in  reference  to  this  endowment,  and  his  other  proceedings,  like- 
wise, appear  to  hare  been  well  arranged,  and  produced  the  happiest  i^solts. 

t  Swift  gaTe  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Carteret,  then  Lord  Lleu- 
tsnaat  of  Ireland  (who  was  at  Bath),  and  expresses  himself  in  a  way  that  is 
worthy  of  notioe.    The  letter  is  written  with  the  point  that  cfaanoterises  him. 
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Aopher.  with  regmrd  to  moo^,  titles,  snd  ont  his  scheme,  W  taking  an  active 

power ;  and  for  threoyeaw  past  hath  been  and  leading  part  m  the  management 

struck  with  a  nouon  of  founding  •  Urn-  ©f  that  same   venerable  soSety  of 

t^T^wn^BSht^h^s^uc^^  whichmentionhasalreadybj«nmade. 

the  hopefullest  young  clergymen  and  Sll?T?7i^^?^J*"^  ^^^  ™ 

others  here,  many  of  them  well  provided  '^f^  Islaii^  and  it  lives  among  our- 

for.  and  aU  of  them  in  the  fairest  way  Bwvw,  as  that  of  one  of  the  great  and 

of  preferment;  but  in  England  hiscon-  worthy  men  who  have  appeared  in 

quests  are  greater,  and  I  doubt  will  our  history.    The  judgment  of  pos- 

■pread  very  far  this  winter.  He  shewed  terity  does  justice  to  the  opinion  of 

me  a  little  tract,  which  he  designs  to  his  contemporaries,  which  ascribed, 

publish,  and  there  your  EwjoUency  wiU  in  the  words  of  Pope- 
tee  his  whole  scheme  of  &  life  academico- 

philosophical  (I  shall  make  you  remem-  "  To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  hearen." 
ner  what  vou  were),  of  a  college  founded  q.  -n^  -„  ..,  _x  ^  xi. 
for  Indian  scholars,  and  misBionaries.  ,  Sir  Hm^  Vane,  with  most  of  the 
where  he  most  exorbitantly  proposeth  a  leading  Funtans,  took  part  m  found- 
whole  £100  a-year  for  himself,  £46  for  a  ™g  the  settlement  of  New  England, 
fellow,  and  £10  for  a  student.  His  heart  Their  olrject  principally  was  to  estab- 
will  break  ifhis  deanery  benot  taken  from  lish  their  own  form  of  religion  in  a 
Um,  and  left  to  your  Excellency^  dis-  new  country,  since  they  could  not  at 
posaL  1  discourage  him  by  the  ooldnees  that  time  do  so  in  Endand.  They 
of  courts  and  ndnlsters,  w;ho  will  in-  ^ere  generally  men  ofrespectable 
terpret  aU  thi,  as  impossible  and  a  i,^^  ^^  competent  meanTsome. 
vision,  but  nothiuff  will  do ;  and  there-  ai  ^  ^^-^m^*^*  *-«»m^  t^ 
fore  I  do  humbly  entreat  you;  Excellency  tim«i  of  considerable  wealth.  The 
either  to  use  such  persuasions  a^  wifi  chief  originators  were  individuals  of 
keep  one  of  the  first  men  in  this  king^  *l*o  highest  consiaeration:  hut  for 
dom  for  learning  and  virtue  quiet  at  the  most  part  they  remained  at  home, 
home,  or  assist  him  by  your  credit  to  where  they  gave  effectual  aid  to  those 
compass  his  romantic  design,  which,  who  went  out  as  settlers,  by  their 
however,  is  very  noble  and  generous,  count^ance.oonstantcorre(KK>ndenoe, 
aoddirectly  proper  for  a  great  person  of  and  pecuniary  assistance.  Vane, 
your  excellent  education  to  encourage."  however,  went  himself  for  a  time  to 
Dr.  Berkeley'sdengn  was  eminent^  America;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
motioBd.  He  pointed  out  to  Bfr  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Haslerig,  with 
Kobot  Walpole  that  funds  could  be  otherleading  men  entertaininff  similar 
derived,  trota.  the  improvement  of  opinions, attempted  toproceedthither, 
some  crown  lands  at  St  Kitt's,  of  but  were  ^evented  by  Charles  L 
which  no  one  previously  understood  The  Grand  Council  of  Flymouth  (in 
the  imnortance.  ;£80,000  was  accord-  England)  was  incorporated,  with  tne 
ingly  destined  to  be  placed  at  his  intention  of  sel^ding  North  Viiginia, 
di8posal,and  he  went  to  Rhode  Island  and  (as  the  district  which  subse- 
(insteadofBcarmuda)intheyearl728.  quently  formed  New  England  was 
After  spending  a  great  part  Of  his  own  then  denominated)  consisted  of  many 
fortune,  and  not  having  received  any  of  the  first  nobility  and  gentiy  of 
of  the  money  which  had  been  pro-  Britain.* 

mised(it  havin|^  been  diverted  to  other       The  qrmpathy  and  the  intercourse 

purposes),  findmg  that  there  was  no  were  completo  and  unremitting  be- 

rpect  of  giving  effect  to  his  ideas,  tween  the  settlen  and  those  who  en- 

retamed  home  and  became  a  tertained  opinions  similar  to  theirs, 

bishop.    He  was  enabled  indirectly  on  religion  and  politics  in  this  coim- 

to  firaier  the  objects  in  which  he  felt  tiy ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 

so  warm  an  interest,  peiiiaps  as  ef-  land  occasioned  an  incredible  amount 

fectoally  as  would  have  been  in  his  of  anxiety  and  annoyance  to  the  do- 

power  had  he  been  permittedtocany  vemment  of  Charles  I.,  until  the  dia- 


*  There  were  in  this  assodation-^Lord  Qeoroes,  PretidmU  ;  Captain  Mason,  F»o^> 
Premdeni ;  Blarquis  of  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  of  Southampton, 
Sari  of  Lindsey,  Earl  of  CarUsle,  Earl  of  Stirling,  Lord  Maltravers,  Lord  Alex- 
ander, Sir  Ferdinand  Qeooges,  Sir  Kenelm  J>igby,  Sir  Robert  Mansel*  Sir  Htaiy 
jSpelman,  Sir  James  Baggs,  Mr.  Montague. 
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tractioiii  which  arose  in  the  British  rewarded  hy  saooeee,  so  far  as  con- 
Islands  no  lon^r  pennitted  any  large  cemed  their  religious  ideas.  But  the 
share  of  attention  to  be  bestowed  on  current  of  events  orerbore  the  power 
them.  both  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  of 

Those  engaged  in  this  imiKirtant  the  Quakers,  after  a  short  time ;  so 
and  singular  undertaking  succeeded  that  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  have 
perfectly  in  their  intention  of  keeping  long  lost  the  practically  exclusive 
the  settlers  free  from  einsoopal  con*  chiuracter  they  once  possessed,  though 
trol,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  indeUble  traces  remam  of  th^ori^ 
Laud  to  bring  them  under  the  discip-  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  tnat 
line  of  the  Church ;  they  established  no  simUar  change  could  have  tak^i 
institutions,  to  all  intents  and  ^ur-  place  in  New  England,  or  in  Virginia; 
poses,  republican,  for  their  nominal  the  influences  which  affected  them 
subjection  to  a  distant  monarchy  was  at  the  commencement  of  their  history 
not  of  any  practical  moment  These  having  maintained  a  vigorous  action 
institutions  have  served  as  the  foun-    ever  smce. 

dation  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  £ach  colony  thus  attracted  its  owh 
United  States.  With  a  wonderfully  sect ;  the  religious  feeling  was  sec- 
small  amount  of  alteration  they  have  tarian.  However  little  most  {persons 
supplied  the  basis  of  the  present  fe-  may  be  practically  guided  by  pious 
deral  constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  feeling  if  unmixed  with  other  motives ; 
constitution  of  the  several  New  £ng-  when  it  is  united  to  sectional  ttyxapb- 
land  stAtes.  The  individuals  there-  thies,  it  becomes  imbued  with  a  pnn- 
fore  who  engaged  in  the  original  colo-  ciple  which  enables  it  to  swa^  men's 
nizing  of  this  portion  of  America  must  judgments,  and  to  stir  up  their  souls, 
be  considerea  to  have  accomplished  These  sectarian  colonies  nad  powerfiil 
their  objects ;  and  they  in  most  in-  inducements  to  offer  to  settlers.  The 
stances  derived  likewise  an  adequate,  same  motives  which  led  so  many 
though  by  no  means  an  extraordinary  distinguished  persons  to  engage  in 
pecuniaryremunerationfor  the  money  their  formation,  caused  large  num- 
they  expended.  bers  of  individuals  of  birth  and  good 

Lord  Baltimore  was  perhaps  the  station  to  emigrate  to  them ;  and 
wisest  of  the  many  eminent  persons  what  has  been  stated  as  to  a  few  of 
who  obtained  charters  for  establish-  those  which  exhibited  the  most  p^ 
ing  proprietary  colonies,  and  certainly  culiar  and  striking  features,  was  true;, 
was  the  most  fortunate.  It  was  his  more  or  less,  of  the  other  American 
intention  in  doing  thi&  to  promote  the  i^antations  established  by  England. 
Roman  Catholic  faith ;  and  he  re-  But  this  sectarian  attraction  lost 
ceived  the  Royal  permission,  "by  and  much  of  its  force  as  the  mind  of  the 
with  the  advice,  assent,  and  appro-  British  nation  ceased  to  be  ruled  hy 
bation  of  the  freemen  of  Maryland,  or  the  peculiar  ideas  which  marked  th^ 
the  greater  part  of  them,  or  their  period  of  the  Civil  Wars ;  when  each 
delegates  and  deputies,  to  enact  any  party  entertained  the  notion  that  its 
laws  whatever,  appertaining  either  own  creed  might  become  supreme, 
unto  the  public  state  of  the  said  pro-  and  put  an  end  to  eveiy  opposing 
vince,  or  unto  the  private  utili^  of  form  of  belief.  After  a  general  toler- 
particular  persons.  William  renn  ation  had  been  firmly  established, 
doeely  imitated  him  in  many  things,  subsequently  to  the  Revolution,  which 
and  appears  to  have  derived  manv  of  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the 
his  ideas  as  to  coloniring  from  Lord  case  at  about  the  middle  of  William's 
Baltimore,  whose  charter  he  pretty  reign,  sectarian  religious  zeal  lost 
accurately  copied.  But  Penn's  ruling  much  of  its  force.  Though  interfered 
desire  was  to  form  a  Commonwealth  with  by  the  commotions  of  the  p^od, 
(according  to  the  literal  signification  cdonization  had  continued  to  occupy 
of  the  term),  to  be  conduct^  accord-  a  large  share  of  the  public  attention 
in^  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Ujp  to  this  time ;  but  on  the  diminir- 
Fnends,  though  in  subordination  to  tion  of  sectarian  feeling,  its  principal 
the  authority  of  the  British  Crown ;  attraction  ceased,  and  tne  energies  of 
towards  which  he  entertained  feel-  the  people  soon  turned  to  the  prose- 
ings  of  strong  attachment  Both  Bal-  oution  of  the  wars  with  France,  whi<^ 
timore  and  Penn  saw  their  exertions   severely  taxed  the  natioittd  resouroes^ 
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The  syatem  of  legialation,  too,  became  practice  oommenoed  of  help  being 
leas  satisfactoiy ;  chiefly  beckuae  co-  granted  by  the  State  to  variouA  reli- 
lonists  were  not  permitted  to  manage  gious  bodies.  But  the  contributions 
their  own  afiairs  bo  much  as  formerly :  of  individuals  afford  a  full  equivalent 
and  after  the  separation  of  theUnitea  for  all  that  the  Britiah  Groyemment 
States  from  Great  Britain,  roads  to  ever  did  in  this  way,  which  was,  in- 
weaJth  and  distinction  were  opened  in  deed  unhappily,  much  leas  than  it 
the  expanding  manufactures  and  com-  ought  to  have  been,  and  it  is  well 
meroe  of  this  country,  as  well  as  l^  known  that  one  lady,  whose  praise  is 
ibe  acquisition  of  Inaia,  which  held  in  all  the  churches,  nas  alone  contri- 
out  for  the  application  of  enterprise  buted  funds  sufficient  for  the  endow- 
ana  capitid,  more  inducements  than  ment  of  no  less  than  three  colonial 
those  possessed  by  any  region  open  for  bishoprics,  in  addition  to  the  sums 
the  location  of  emigrants.  The  West  she  has  applied  to  other  church  ob- 
bidies  alone  invited  colonization  to  jects.  On  the  whole,  the  advancement 
any  considerable  extent ;  colonization  of  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
of  a  peculiar  character  it  is  true,  being  land  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Em- 
connected  with  the  odious  traJ&c  in  pire^  has  never  been  so  much  studied 
slaves,  but  still  a  colonization  which  Dy  its  members  at  home  as  at  this 
produced  lucrative  results.  The  at-  moment,  and  churchmen  in  distant 
traction  of  wealth  to  be  acc^uired  in  settlements  (the  individuals  whose 
these  islands  proved  a  sufficient  mo-  interests  are  primarily  affected),  are 
tive  to  cause  larse  sums  to  be  invested  not  backward  m  bearing  their  portion 
in  them;  and  the  effects  were  vast,  of  the  neceasary  expenditure.  It  is  to 
if  they  were  not  satisfactory,  in  con-  be  observed,  too,  that  the  sectional 
sequence  of  the  dreadful  trade  with  feeling  from  which  flowed  such  stelk- 
which  they  were  associated.  ing  results  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Enough  has  been  stated  to  account  though  diminished  in  intensity,  and 
ibr  the  change  in  the  public  feeling  modified  in  ito  action,  is  by  no  means 
as  to  colonizing  pursuits,  which  com-  destitute  of  vitality.  That  Church 
menoed  at  the  period  already  speci-  principles  possess  a  real  power,  has 
fied,  viz.,  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  been  amply  demonstrated  Dy  l^e  ex- 
WiUiam  III.,  and  continued  to  exert  ertions  on  the  part  of  churdunen 
an  influence  up  to  very  recent  times,  already  alluded  to,  and  by  persons  oi 
Of  late  years,  however,  colonization  the  highest  attainments  and  prospecto 
has  resumed  ite  place  in  the  estima-  dedicating  themselves  to  those  mis- 
tion  of  public  men,  and  of  those  who  sionary  labours,  for  which  so  hc^ful 
vnyoj  a  good  position  in  society ;  but  an  opening  is  presented  by  the  colo- 
the  induoemento  to  enter  upon  it  are,  nies.  If  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
to  a  certain  extent,  different  from  teenth  centuries  hand  down  the  me* 
what  the^  at  one  time  were.  Secta-  moryofa  Berkeley,  whose  ffranddesiie 
Ban  anxietjr  to  found  communities,  was  to  devote  himself  to  tne  advance- 
each  professin£[  exclusively  some  one  ment  of  the  Church,  in  the  then  re- 
form of  Christianity,  at  present  ope-  cently  formed  Plantations  of  America, 
rates  with  far  lees  force  than  formerl  v,  the  present  sge  can  tell  of  a  Sel  wyn 
but  there  is  a  solicitude  to  provide  and  a  Peny,  who  have  applied  their 
adequate  means  for  religious  teaching,  talente  and  enemes  to  the  service  of 
at  least  equal  to  any  that  existed  at  the  dioceses  of  New  Zealand  and  Mel- 
any  former  epoch.  This  is  especially  bourne^  talente  and  energies  already 
true  with  regard  to  the  efforts  to  es-  appreciated  at  Oxford  and  Gambridf^ 
tablish  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  the  as  entitling  their  possessors  to  aspire 
ministradans  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  tothe  highest  positions  in  their  native 
land  in  our  newer  colonies,  efforto  on  land 

decidedly  alarser  scale  than  any  even  Colonization  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 

those  wmeh  so  nonourably  distinguish  race  is  the  great  fact  of  our  aga  More 

the  seventeenth  century.  Private  mu-  than  any  raier  fact  it  influences  1h% 

nifioenoe  supplies  the  chief  power,  now  destinies  of  man,  and  prospectively 

at  the  dispoaal  of  the  Church  and  ite  it  directly  affeoto  multitudes,  even  as 

auihoritiee,  for  the  accomplishment  of  vast  as  the  nuUionsof  the  Chinese 

such  aims,  and  less  can  be  looked  for  Empire,  in  their  happiness  and  in 

from  Qovenmient  aid  than  before  the  their  habitSi  and  moulds  the  type  <^ 
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iheir  instiihitiaDfl  and  of  their  dyili-  nuation.    It  mar  suffice  here  to  ob-^ 

zation.  serve,  that  the  advance  of  settlement 

Varied,  however,  have  been  the  mo-  is  greatly  assisted  by  a  command  of 
tives  of  modem  nations  for  seeking  convict  labour  for  the  construction  of 
enlaiiped  dominion.    The  design  has  public  works  which  are  not  likely  to 
often  been  to  draw  to  the  mother  oe  soon  executed  by  anv  other  means, 
counti^  the  trade  of  dependencies,  and  and  the  want  of  which  ever  proves 
to  derive  benefit  and  profit  irom  a  serious  drawback  to  the  prosperity 
monopoly.    In  India,  the  lust  of  con-  of  even  those  communities  that  make 
quest  has  been  frequently  prompted  the  most  rapid  progress.    To  so  con- 
by  the  evident  advanta^  of  possessing  siderable  an  extent  is  the  want  of 
enlarged  resources,  which  followed  as  public  works  felt,  where  there  is  not 
a  consequence.    But  an  increase  of  the  resource  of  convict,  or  of  slave 
territoiy  in  that  part  of  the  world  has  labour,  that  this  deficiency  sometimes 
been  in  the  greater  number  of  in-  causes  an  actual  decline,  as  it  has 
stances  forced  on  the  British  Govern-  done  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and 
ment,  who  have  usually  desired  to  act  probably  will  do  in  a  still  greater  de- 
on  the  defensive,  and  who  have  thus  gree.  notwithsfianding  the  riches  that 
much  stnrenj^thened  their  podtioiL  A  would  formerlv  have  been  esteemed 
natural  inclmation  to  attack  and  crip-  fabulous,  which  have  been  there  rea- 
ple  enemies  has  led  to  the  annexation  lized.    The  channels  of  commerce  * 
of  many  foreign  territories,  of  which  have  been  partiaDy  diverted  by  the 
Cana<U^  Jamaica,  and  the  Cape  of  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Good  Hope  are  examples;  and,  finally,  Murray,  there  being  no  railways  to 
a  wish  to  dispose  of  criminals  whom  accommodate  the  traffic  between  the 
it  was  not  desired  to  retain  at  home,  interior  and  Melbourne.  The  expense 
has  resulted  in  the  planting  of  some  of  forming  railways  adequate  to  do 
of  those  settlements,  which   have  this  appears  to  be  prohibitory,  at  the 
proved  the  most  important.    Convicts  present  rate  of  wages,  and  with  a 
were  sent  to  Virginia,  Maryland*  and  supply  of  labour  inmifficient  to  meet 
the  Jerseys  at  one  time  from  ]&i^land,  the  demand  that  would  be  occasioned 
and  fl^r  the  American  revolt,  it  was  by  these  lines  being  undertaken.    It 
determined  to  establish  the  colony  of  is  now  too  late  to  send  convicts  to 
New  South  Wales,  in  order  to  dispose  Victoria;  to  do  so  would  be  a  step- 
of  them.    Tasmania  was  soon  after-  which  could  be  advocated  by  no  one ; 
wardssettled  with  the  same  intention,  but  if  adequate  means  of  oommunica- 
AmericaandAustralia,thusconnected  tion  had  been  established  before  the 
in  the  earlier  period  of  their  annals  discovery  of  gold,  Victoria  would  x)os-' 
with  convict  settlement,  more  than  sess  the  prospect  of  a  much  frirther 
any  other  countries,  present  instances  and  more  satisfactory  progress  l^an 
of  the  marvels  which  Britain  can  can  now  be  anticipated.    It  is  not» 
accomplish    in    colonization,    more  however,  a  want  of  railways  into  the 
than  any  other  land.    They  have  ex-  interior  that  alone  is  felt  as  a  priva^- 
hibited  the  unpreoMlentea  and  uni*  tion,  arising  from  public  works  having^ 
magined  results  that  may  be  achieved  been  insufficiently  attended  to  in  the 
by  an  energetic  and  self-goveminflr  earlier  days  of  that  colony.    The  in- 
race^  when  applying  ample  means,  ana  convenience  is  extreme  from  the  ab- 
the  mcreased  commana  possessed  in  sence  of  dock  accommodation,  and  of 
modem  times  over  the  powers  of  na-  all  kinds  of  port   establisnmentSy 
ture,  to  render  available  the  resources  though  it  has  of  late  been  slightly* 
of  regions  wanting  only  the  expendi-  mitigated  at  enormous  cost ;  the  aS- 
ture  of  capital  and  industry  to  convert  sence  of  good  ordinary  roads  is  to  the 
them  into  the  abodes  of  nations  des-  present  moment  an  evil  experienced 
tined  to  change  the  course  of  com-  in  the  actual  neighbourhood  oi  some 
merce,  and  materially  to  affect  the  of  the  chief  entrepdts  of  commerce, 
fortunes  of  the  most  distant  families  and  diminishes  the  pn^ts  of  business, 
of  the  human  race.  while  it  augments  the  charges  of  Uv- 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss,  at  ing.    It  operates,  in  fact^  as  a  tax  on 

length,  questions  as  to  convicts,  so  production,  and  it  is  now  an  admitted 

far  as  such  questions  bear  on  the  truth,  that  every  such  tax  affects  the 

principles  that  ought  to  regulate  colo-  indunmal  dasses  in  precisely  the  nme 
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maimer  aa  a  diminution  of  the  feitilify  out  some  benefits  not  already  touched 
of  land,  or  a  decrease  in  the  profits  ca  on,  which  are  caused  by  an  enlarge- 
any  sort  of  business.  Exactly  in  pro-  ment  of  the  field  wherein  capital  may 
portion  to  the  amazinf^  progress  of  be  employed,  and  by  opening  to  pn* 
Victoria  is  the  decree  m  which  this  vateenterprisea  road  to  advancement 
want  of  public  worKS  is  felt  An  un-  Colonies  also  add  an  extraneous  force 
precedented  advance  has  taken  place,  to  the  Imperial  iK)wer,  and  augment 
without  the  accompanimenta  that  its  prestige,  in  itself  a  most  solid 
ought  to  be  found  with  it  ben^t  But  the  best  practical  way  to 

Even  the  formation  of  streets  in  judge  of  their  value  is,  to  consider  for 
Melbourne,  and  the  regulation,  to  a  a  moment  what  a  different  position 
very  imperfect  extent  there  and  in  two  small  and  over-taxed  islands  in 
other  towns,  of  drainage  and  variotis  the  Atlantic  would  occupy  without 
works  of  absolute  necessity,  were  too  them,  or  if  they  had  never  existed, 
lonff  neglected ;  and  when  neglect  was  One  aspect  m  which  the  affiurs  of 
no&nger  possible,  these  oljects  have  the  colonies  will  be  eveiy  day  more 
only  been  carried  out  by  an  extrava-  and  more  regarded,  is  in  reference  to 
gant  outhiy.  All  this  presents  a  con*  their  influence  on  the  general  policy, 
trast  to  the  neighboui*hood  of  Sydney,  military  position,  and  power,  of  the 
and,  stOl  more  remarkably,  to  the  British  Empire.  That  empire  at  pre- 
state  of  things  in  Tasmania.  In  that  sent  comprises  about  one-sixth  paitof 
idajad,  which  resembles  an  England  the  inhaoitants  of  the  globe  among 
in  miniature,  the  arrangements  of  so-  those  directly  obedient  to  its  sway, 
dety  are  not  dislocatecL  A  care  for  and  in  extent  of  surface  exceeds  any 
the  formation  of  institutions  to  pro-  other  dominion  either  of  ancient  or 
mote  education  has  natundly  accom-  modem  times.  The  number  of  people 
panied  the  r^^ar  settlement  of  the  immediately  acted  on  by  the  deci* 
country,  the  development  of  the  sions  of  the  Imperial  €k>vemment  ia 
habits  of  civilized  existence,  and  the  still  greater,  and  amounts  to  at  least 
means  of  living  in  comfort,  and  has  a  fourth  part  of  the  human  race, 
produced  consequences  more  benefi-  This  incluaes  the  tributary  states  of 
cisJ  to  the  interests  of  relimou.  and  India  and  some  tribes  in  Africa  en- 
more  conducive  to  a  well-ordereacon-  tirely  dependent  im  the  Kitish  Go* 
ditioii  of  society  than  the  strenuous  vemmen^  so  far  as  they  have  anv  re- 
efforts  made  at  Melbourne,  which,  lations  with  civilized  maiij  but  wnose 
however,  it  is  right  to  add^  were  ar-  exact  deme  of  subordination  it  would 
ranged  in  accorduice  with  tne  state  of  be  difficult  to  define.  Lan^e  numbera 
public  sentiment  in  a  community  of  in  other  parts  of  the  eartn  are  also, 
very  liberal  ideas  and  of  immense  in  various  measure,  guided  by  Briti^ 
w^th.  In  Tasmania,  moral  and  influence;  the  communities  that  dwell 
phvsical  progress  have  advanced  hand  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  so  for 
in  nand,  as  ought  ever  to  be  the  case,  the  most  part,  and  this  is  likewise 
At  Melbourne,  the  aspect  of  things  true  with  respect  to  some  nations  in 
presents,  at  every  turn,  irregularities  the  peninsula  of  Cochin  China,  and 
and  incongruities,  that  mar  the  effect  several  races  in  America^  Finally,  it 
of  the  whole.  m&j  be  with  truth  asserted,  that  idl 

The  strength  of  the  United  King-  nations  are  affected  more  or  less  by 

dom  is  inherent  in  itself ;  it  consists  the  material  and  moral  forces  that 

in  tiie  wealth,  the  intellect,  the  cou-  centre  in  thia  country.    The  most  in- 

rage,  and   the  unequalled  physical  dependent  feel  the  action  of  agents  of 

energy  of  its  inhabitants.    The  ma-  so  much  importance  in  the  affairs  of 

terialof  our  ships  and  dockyards,  and  the  world,  m  the  same  manner  aa 

the  nautical  skill  of  a  numerous  sea-  each  planet  is  in  some  degree  regu- 

faring  population,  must  likewise  be  latedm  its  movements  by  the  motiona 

reckoned  as   elements   of  national  of  the  other  heavenly  bodiea    Li  the 

power.    It  has  been  already  shown,  most  minute,  indeeo,  as  well  as  in  the 

that  colonies  have  materially  mcreased  vastest  things,  the  order  of  Nature  ia 

the  wesJth,  the  numbers  of  the  peo-  affected  both  in  the  moral  and  the 

pie,  and  the  improvement  of  the  land  material  universe,  by  the  fate  of  even 

of  Great  Britain,  and.  were  this  the  the  smallest  atoms;  but  it  is  only 

fitting  place,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  when  the  result  becomes  compara- 
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ti vely  important  that  it  arrests  atten-  lation  of  soma  distrieti^  the  hill  tribal^ 

tion.    Thus,  to  take  an  example,  in  and  man]r  other  sabdiTiaioiis  of  the 

one  part  of  our  transmarine  posses-  people,  will  always  supply  aa  many 

sions,  in  the  North  American  Colonies,  troops  as  may  bedesired ;  sad  they  eaa 

popular  mevances  long  accumulated,  be  relied  on  as  trastworthT,  if  yro- 

noiselesuy  and  imnerceptibly  to  those  perly  mixed  and  handled  oy  Bntasli 

at  a  distance,  as  the  flakes  of  falling  officers,  and  made  to  rest  in  militaiy 

snow,  imtil  at  length  their  mass,  like  operations  on  the  support  of  aa  Enro- 

an  avalanche,  overwhelmed  all  opposi-  pean  soldieiy.     It  is  reasonable  to 

tion,  and  produced  a  revolution  which  expect  that  the  Hahometaiiaof  eertaia 

has  changed  the  balance  of  power,  and  districts  will,  with  pro])er  maaafs- 

affected  the  commerce  of  distant  na-  ment.  be  trustworthy,  since  BoMa 

tions,  while  it  gave  birth  to  habits  of  has  Mahometan  troops  thai  esn  ba 

thought  and  motives  of  action,  that  relied  on,  under  circumstances  caleo' 

will  probably  be  felt  throughout  all  lated  to  trv  their  fidelitSf  to  the  ut- 

that  remainsof  human  history.  most    And  it  is  probable  thai  good 

But  the  strength  of  the  various  soldiers  may  still,  to  some  exteat  be 

members  of  this  widelynqxread  do-  found  among  the  hiffher  caste  Hia- 

nunion  is  not  concentrated.    Its  mill-  doos ;  for  in  the  Ma£as  and  Bombay 

toiy  resources   are    practically  un-  armies  such  men  have  maintained 

limited,  and  the  army  of  India  alone  their  allegiance.     But  the  idea  of 

might  be  increased  in  number,  so  as  caste  must  be  treated  with  a  policy 

to  be  more  than  double  that  of  Rus-  widely  different  from  that  hitherto 

aia.    It  was,  before  the  late  defection  pursued  towards  it 

among  the  Sepoy  troops  of  one  Pre-  A  limit  to  the  numben  at  the  dia- 

aidencv,  already  more  formidable  than  posal  of  the  Indian  Govemmeat  m 

that  or  any  European  nation,  excei)t  only  imposed  by  the  sums  requisita 

Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  and  it  to  pay  them;  and  Britain,  having  a 

was  not  much  iioferior  in  amount  to  greater  command  of  money  thaa  aay 

the  forces  that  could  be  brought  into  other  nation,  can,  under  any  imagin- 

the  field  by  the  two  latter.  The  recent  able  circumstanoeS|,  bring  to  bear  tha 

extraordinary  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  largest  amount  or  force,  wherever 

Army  in  no  way  alters  this  state  of  an  armament  can  exert  ita  power, 

facta    The  lower  castes,  the  Sikhs,  which  has  India  for  ita  base  of  opera- 

the  Qhoorkhas,  the  Mahometan  popu-  tions. 
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PRIZE  BS8AT  ON  IKDIA. 

Wc.  1h6  Adjodtoaton  of  the  PHae  oflbnd  hy  ihe  Editor  of  tli«  Dnbttn  XTnlYenlty  Mflfuino 
ftw  ftn  EiM7  on  **  The  portion  which  the  Goremmeiit  of  India  ought  at  preient  to  amime 
tofwante  Ohriftianity  and  Christian  MiMions,"  hare  nnanimoiuly  Mlocted  tho  Bnaf,  No.  «, 
dtaUttgaiahed  \ty  the  motto-* 

'*  Let  thoM  who  MMit  that  the  doetrine  of  Olirijt  la  oppoaod  to  the  weli>belag  of  the  State  gire  «a  an 
mnuf  ofeaoh  aaen  aa  the  dootrfaie  of  Christ  enjoina  aoidioiB  to  be.  Let  them  gWe  aa  anoh  oitiaeiia,  eueh 
buabaada,  auoh  wirea,  nidi  pareata,  aaeh  maaters.  anoh  aerranta,  aneh  kinga,  aaeh  Jndgea ;  laatfj,  anoh 
p«yen  and  reeeiTera  of  the  public  leremiea  aa  Chriatlanity  reqairea,  and  wo  ahall  aee  whether  they  wtll 
then  TestBTe  to  aaj  that  ChrlatiaDity  ia  b^oiiooa  to  the  State:  whether  they  will  not  lather  admit  that 
thia  religion,  when  it  ia  obeyed,  ia  a  great  aafegaard  to  the  State  **'~Aug.,  Epi$i,  18S ; 

as  the  best  of  the  twenty-eight  whidi  hare  been  sent  in  upon  the  ooeasion. 

While  we  hare  had  little  hesitation  in  forming  our  oondnsion,  npon  a  balanoe  of  the 
rarioos  elements  of  which  aoooont  was  to  be  taken  in  sooh  a  competition,  we  desire  to  express 
omr  high  opinion  of  sereral  of  the  nnsaocessfUI  treatises.  We  hare  selected  for  special  com- 
mendation  the  Essays  No.  18  and  No.  Sa,  of  which  the  fbrmer  is  distingnished  by  powder  and 
originality,  the  latter  bj  deamess  and  good  sense.  No.  28  also  appears  to  as  to  possess 
peculiar  merit. 

In  oonolnding  onr  task,  we  wonld  congratulate  the  Editor  of  the  Dablin  Vnirersity  Maga- 

xlne  upon  having  procored  an  Essay  so  Tlgoroas  in  style  and  AkU  of  information  as  that  to 

which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  awarding  hla  Piixe^  and  upon  the  number  of  thoughtfhl 

■tatements  which  his  oflhr  has  elidted 

MONTIFDRT  LONOFIELB,  LL.D. 

JAKES  A.  LAWSON,  LL.D. 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  M.A. 


PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 
BT  THS  BBT.  1.  B.  RBallD,  B.A, 

PART  I. 
caumaL— OBiaataL  oomrnnLuioim  on  nm  aaLAnoa  of  ommai  aim  stats. 


Our  dutrr  to  promote  Christianity  in  India  arises  either  from  some  dogmatical 
notion  of  the  State  upon  which  we  reason  deductively  from  the  general  law 
to  this  as  a  particular  instance,  or  it  grows  historically  out  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  from  a  survejr  of  the  rise  and  establishment  of  British  power  in  India. 

There  is  a  suspicious  simplicity  about  the  deductive  method  which  should 
warn  us  from  adopting  it  in  arguments  of  this  kind.  The  dogmatic  divine, 
who  lays  down  certain  principles  and  then  unflinchingly  applies  them  to  the 
case  in  question,  or  the  pragmatic  lawyer,  who  produces  a  precedent  which 
decides,  as  he  thinlra,  tne  moot-point,  are  both  liable  to  be  tripped  up  on 
their  own  ground ;  for  an  adversary  has  only  to  set  up  a  rival  dogma,  or  quote 
a  counter-precedent^  and  the  whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  As  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  science,  so  there  is  none  to  political  truth.  The  historical 
or  inductive  method,  on  the  other  hand,  has  often  illustrated  tiie  proverb  that 
'*the  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home;*'  and,  therefore,  before 
setting  out  on  it,  we  will  state  our  reasons  for  avoiding  that  political  short-cut 
in  which  an  arbitrary  interoretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  some  abstrac- 
tion of  our  own  that  we  cail  the  State,  seem  to  point  out  our  duties  in  this 
particular  instance. 
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L  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  reason  from  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy to  the  conduct  of  the  British  as  rulers  of  heathen  India.  If  it  were  only 
meant  that  the  same  moi^  principles  which  are  enjoined  on  Hebrew  kings  and 
judges  are  becoming  in  all  who  are  in  authority  now,  in  India  or  elsewhere, 
none,  we  think,  would  dispute  so  moderate  a  demand  ;  but  those  who 
recommend  our  imitation  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  generally  mean  something 
much  more  than  this :  we  are  to  be  swayed  not  only  by  the  same  principlesL 
but  we  are  to  copy,  as  far  as  time  and  place  wiU  permit  the  same  external 
institutions.  As  Moses  built  a  tabernacle  according  to  the  pattern  shown  in 
the  Mount,  so  we  are  to  copy  the  theocracy  in  our  government  at  home  and 
abroad. 

This  view  of  the  State  recommends  itself  fVom  its  very  simplicity  and  show 
of  piety.  Very  early  in  Church  history  we  find  the  Christian  ministry  copy- 
ing the  functions  and  office  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood ;  and  as  early  almost  as 
Constantine  we  find  civil  rulers,  supposing  themselves  successors  of  David, 
anointed  with  oil  at  their  coronation,  after  the  practice  of  Jewish  kings: 
fancying  a  fulfilment' of  the  prophecy  that  on  the  bridles  of  the  horses  should 
be  holiness  to  the  Lord,  by  inserting  in  the  bridle  a  nail  of  the  true  cross : 
fiUiming  a  sacredness  to  the  kingly  person  apart  from  the  kindly  office :  ana 
altogether  copying  out,  in  a  bald,  external  way,  theocratic  ideas  m  Church  and 
State,  without  regard  either  to  Gentile  times  or  the  genius  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation. 

This  application  of  the  letter  instead  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testamait  has 
come  down  unquestioned  almost  to  our  own  days.  The  Reformation  struck 
at  the  notion  that  the  Christian  ministry  was  a  copy  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood :  but  we  did  not,  therefore,  get  rid  of  all  theocratic  ideas  at  once— the 
Davidical  type  of  kmgship  was  retained.  Selden,  for  maintaining  the  legal 
as  opposed  to  the  Levitical  right  of  the  clergy  to  tithes,  was  summoned  before 
the  Hieh  Commission  Court  and  compelledto  retract  nis  opinion  and  express 
regret  tor  having  disturbed  the  Church  and  offended  the  Court  His  opinions 
on  Church  and  State  were  too  liberal  to  please  either  party.  He  seems  alone 
of  his  age  to  have  understood  the  difference  between  the  positive  and  moral 
precepts  of  the  Old  Testament — for  confounding  which  he  thought  the  clergy 
mcompetent  to  meddle  in  civilgovemment  "  Bishops,"  he  says,  m  his  "Table- 
talk,"  "  are  now  imfit  to  govern — because  of  their  learning  they  are  bred  up  in 
another  law.  They  run  to  the  text  for  something  done  among  the  Jews  that 
nothing  concerns  England.  'Tis  just  as  if  a  man  would  have  a  kettle,  and  he 
would  not  ^0  to  our  braziers  to  have  it  made  as  they  make  kettles,  but  he 
would  have  it  made  as  Hiram  made  his  brass  work,  who  wrought  in  Solomon's 
temple." 

Even  the  Puritans^  with  all  their  republican  tendencies,  still  held  to  these 
theocratic  opinions  m  Church  and  State.  They  took  for  their  model  the 
conduct  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  instead  of  Solomon  and  Behoboam.  In 
all  other  respects  they  were  at  one  with  the  Royalists  in  their  application  of 
the  Jewish  polity  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  cannot  read  the  debates  in  Parliament  or  the  News-letters  of 
that  day  without  meeting  allusions  to  obscure  names  and  incidents,  written  in 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kmgs  of  Israel,  which  start  up  from  the  slumber  of 
centuries  to  fumishprecedents  for  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  and  Crom- 
well Just  as  the  French  Jacobins  copied  Greek  and  Roman  precedents,  so 
the  English  Puritans  copied  Hebrew.  The  constitutional  lawyer  was  super- 
seded by  the  pulpit-drum  expositor  of  the  obscurest  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  generation  or  two  later  that  the  Latitudinarian 
divines  began  to  teach.  timidJ^  at  first  and  with  faltering  lips,  that  there  were 
uses  in  the  Bible  besides  furnishing  the  Stuarts  with  an  Eikon  Basilike,  and 
that  we  mi^ht  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  without  copying 
all  its  practices  either  in  Church  or  State. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  difference  between  these,  the  times  of  the 
Gkntiles,  and  the  old  dispensation,  has  taught  us  not  to  graft  theocratic  ideas 
on  such  an  incongenial  stock  as  the  British  Constitution  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  as  if  we  made  our  domestic  arrangements  the  rule  of  our 
public  life,  instead  of  keeping  the  two  spheres  distinct  and  separate.    The 
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descendants  of  Abraham  were  like  an  overgrown  family  that  still  remain 
under  the  same  roof,  and  assemble  round  the  same  board,  and,  therefore,  obey 
the  wishes  of  the  old  patriarch  who  still  lives  among  them.  A  community 
like  ours  is  rather  the  case  of  the  boarders  at  some  large  hotel,  who  keep  to 
cerudn  rules  of  the  house  for  general  convenience.  An  hotel  where  the 
guests  assembled  for  family  prayer,  and  agreed  to  obev  in  their  private  rooms 
the  wishes  of  the  master  of  the  house,  is  a  veiy  deligntful  but  impracticable 
dream  of  good  men  who  think  to  govern  an  empire  as  they  govern  a  family, 
and  who  forget  the  fundamental  difference  between  a  conununity  sprung 
from  one  conmion  parent,  and  holding  common  traditions,  and  a  mixed  mul- 
titude like  the  inhabitante  of  the  British  Isles,  or  anv  of  the  other  great  states 
of  Europe.  We  cannot,  then,  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  for  a  short  and 
easy  method  of  dealing  with  tne  question  of  the  duties  of  the  State  towards 
Ohnstianity  in  India. 

II.  Others,  again,  reason  from  their  ideal  of  a  State.  It  is  the  old  fallacy  of 
reasoning  on  a  metephor,  applied  as  follows  : — 

Tne  State  is  bound  to  maintain  and  promote  the  truth. 

Christianity  is  the  truth. 

Therefore  the  State,  &c 
Or  it  runs  in  this  form  : — 

You  are  bound  to  maintain  truth  in  your  family. 

The  State  is  a  family. 

Therefore  the  State.  &c.,  &c 
Deductive  reasoning  of  this  kind  has  such  a  show  of  reason  that  an  indolent 
thinker  hardly  perceives  that  it  is  no  reasoning  at  aU.  It  is  only  the  ^ooee- 
step  syllogism  :  it  marks  time,  but  marches  not.  The  whole  conclusion  ia 
wrapped  up  in  the  mfgor ;  ana  as  this  proposition  is  asserted,  not  proved  no 
issue  ever  can  arise  on  jt  In  reasoning  from  our  ideal  of  a  State  to  the  facts 
of  the  case,  we  are  repeating  the  old  Kealist  error— reasoning,  that  i&  from 
thoughts  to  things,  and  not  fiom  things  to  thoujghts.  '^  Although  we  tnink," 
says  Hacon,  "  we  govern  our  words,  yet  certain  it  is,  that  words,  as  a  Tartar's 
bow,  do  shoot  back  uj^on  the  understanding  of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  en- 
tangle and  pervert  the  judgment"  In  using  the  word  State  we  think  we  have 
some  real  thing  on  which  to  try  our  assertion  \  whereas  we  impose  on  our- 
selves. The  State  is  only  a  word,  and  we  make  it  mean  one  thing,  our  adver- 
sary another.  It  is  like  those  statues  of  Doadalus,  turning  every  way,  that 
we  think  we  have  shaped  to  our  fancy,  when  another  comes  and  turns  them 
round,  and  lo !  there  is  a  transformation.  The  same  word  is  made  to  mean 
ouite  a  different  thing.  In  all  such  cases  the  proverb  is  true — "  He  that  is 
first  in  his  own  cause  seemeth  just,  but  his  neighbour  cometh  and  searcheth 
him."  The  patriarchal  theory  of  Filmer  was  plausible,  but  it  was  stripped 
and  exposed  by  Locke  who  set  up  the  tacit-consent  theorv  of  a  State  m  ita 
stead.  This,  too,  in  ita  turn,  has  been  demolished  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
who  has  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  no  theory  of  a  state  can  decide  our 
duties  in  each  particular  instance.  To  give  kings,  for  instance,  the  right  to 
dispense  with  their  own  laws,  or  subjecta,  oh  the  other  hand,  the  right  to 
rebel,  is  to  assert  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  to  give  a  right  to  do  wron^^, 
like  the  Irishman's  blunder,  who  said  "^  he  would  do  what  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  wrong,  too,  if  he  pleased." 

We  do  not  take  our  stand,  then,  on  some  ideal  view  of  a  state  of  our  own, 
and,  argue  downwards  from  it  to  our  conduct  in  bidia.  In  cases  like  this 
we  follow  the  well-known  Lesbian  rule — '*for  the  rule  of  what  isindetenninato 
is  itself  indeterminate  also,  like  the  leaden  rule  in  Lesbian  building,  for  the 
rule  is  altered  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  stone  ;  so  do  decrees  differ  according 
to  circumstances."*  To  han^  the  plummet  once  and  for  all,  and  to  build  up 
straight  by  it  instead  of  testmg  each  stone  by  itaelf,  both  saves  trouble  and 
carries  with  it  a  greater  show  of  principle.  There  is  no  right  we  so  readily 
dispense  with  as  that  of  private  judgment — ^to  judge,  that  is,  each  case  on  its 
own  particular  merita  It  is  pleasanter  to  ourselves,  and  looxs  more  plausible 
to  others,  to  say  ''we  have  a  law,"  and  by  our  law  we  are  bound  to  decide 

*  Aristot.  Nichom.  Eth.  lib.  v.,  cb.  10. 
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off-band.  It  aavesa  world  of  trouble  to  baTe  a  rule  to  direct  onr  oondiMi  fai 
eacb  particular  case.  It  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  Bible  ia  of  God  thai  it 
has  none  of  these  cast-iron  roles  that  casuiatiy  delights  in,  and  direcCcca  of 
conscience  in  the  Romish  Church  devise  to  meet  eaehparticuiar  case.  Nov, 
an  off-hand  theory  of  the  State  islikesn  off-hand  rule  about fisstinft  or  penuMiL 
or  prayer ;  it  saves  the  trouble  of  thought :  '*  m^  director  baa  said  aO|"  aM 
that  is  enough.  In  the  same  way  wh^iiresylloffiae  thus:  The  Stale  iabooad 
to  maintain  truth ;  Ohiistianity  is  true ;  and  tnerefore  it  is  the  bnsineas  of 
the  State  to  promote  it ;— we  may  be  (for  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  aone  dp 
not  very  sincerely  hold  this  opmion  with  whom  we  have  no  dispute  at 
present)  indolently  escaping  the  labour  of  thought  by  pleading  a  mle  whiek 
decides  the  matter  beforehand.  No;  a  shifting  plummet  may  be  aa  tise  as  m 
fixed  one,  and  a  wall  built  by  the  Lesbian  nue  aa  straight  to  the 
dicular  as  one  run  up  on  the  one  string-course ;  and  therefore,  without 
beforehand  that  the  State  is  bound  to  uphold  Ohristiamty  in  Indii^ 
Christianity  and  truth  are  convertible  tenns,  we  think  we  shall  roach  tha 
same  conclusion  though  from  a  different  road. 

Our  argument  for  our  duties  as  a  State  to  our  heathen  sulueda  in  India  ia 
containea  in  the  principle  that  duties  vary  in  the  ratio  of  privileges :  to 
whom  much  is  given  much  is  expected :  to  whom  litUe  is  given  little  ia  in- 
quired. Onr  anument  ia  histoncal  ratlier  than  dc^gmatioar  In  proportiua 
as  the  English  have  risen  to  supremacy  in  India,  in  like  pn^xutaon  are  th^ 
bound  to  use  their  supremacv  for  the  good  or  their  subjectsi  We  have 
passed  through  two  sta^  of  growth  in  two  centuries  of  oommeroe  wiili 
India,  and  are  now  entering  on  a  third.  Dunng  the  first  oentuiy  we  were 
merchants  only ;  during  the  second  centuiy  we  were  merchants  and  princes  ; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  we  are  princes  only  ;  and  theieioce  aa 
princes  bound  to  rule  for  the  good  of  others  more  than  our  own.  Tr«a 
soverei|;nty  is  unselfish ;  the  coitre  of  the  universe  to  whom  all  thiaga  fi^vw 
is  also  its  sprine  of  life.  He  does  all  things  for  his  own  glory,  beoaosa  hia 
glory  is  indissoJubly  linked  with  the  good  of  all  Hia  creatures.  All  tnia 
sovereignty  should  reflect  His  in  miniatura  When  it  faila  of  thia  it  becMTias 
a  tyrtuony,  a  selfish  abuse  of  power,  which  soon  bringa  about  its  own  de- 
struction. 

The  law  of  human  affairs  is  this->that  no  power  can  rise  above  itsTeapeo- 
sibilities ;  they  rise  with  it  The  attempt  to  discard  these  re^Mosibimea 
defeats  itself.  *'  Tvranny,"  si^  the  Greek  tragic  poet,  ^  rushes  up  the  kl^ 
crag  only  to  topple  down  into  the  abyss  beneath."  The  traitor's  leap  ia 
Bome  was  from  tne  Tarpeian,  and  in  face  of  the  capitol ;  there  waa  but  omm 
step  from  the  usurper's  throne  to  the  traitor's  fi^ve. 

It  is  an  instructive  thought  that  our  duties  asaState  in  India  have  thus  arisea 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  the  Company  was  only  a  private  bo4f 
it  had  only  private  duties—itB  political  relations  brou^t  with  tncm  poUtied 
duties;  and  now,  as  sovereigns  ol  India,  we  have  aovereign  duties  to  diacharnL 

We  have  examples  at  home  of  the  same  transition  fiom  private  to  pablic 
duties.  A  small  tradesman  in  employingalabourer  merely  oontraeta  with  hin 
for  so  much  work  to  be  done  at  such  wages.  It  ib  here  a  contract  less  abo«a 
pentmt  than  Mng$;  so  much  work  is  exchanged  for  ao  much  wagea  But  a 
sreat  employer  by  lus  command  of  capital  can  en^ige  many  woncmaB.  Ha 
keeps  them  in  ooostant  emi^yment,  and  thua  has  the  onmmand,  not  of  so 
much  labour  only,  but  also  of  so  manv  mtn;  the  contract  is  not  aboui  tkimff^ 
oiilybutabout/>er«tm«aswell  Thus  tne  oreat  employer  ia  not  absolved  iaooa* 
science  like  the  small,  by  merely  ni^ying  nialabourere  afair  day  s  waipca  for  a 
fair  day's  work.  He  has  higher  duties  in  proportion  to  his  greaser  mmmand 
of  capital  He  is  an  emplover  of  labour  and  smmiAaii^  MOtv;  and  it  Is  jiaa 
this  wmeMng  mor$^  wnich  political  econoa^  baa  said  nothing  about^  aad 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  Chartism  and  Sodaliam  of  our  great  otiea 
The  philosophy  of  strikes  is  thua  exceedingly  simple ;  it  ia  the  great  law  thal^ 
action  and  reaction  are  equal  Capital  ia  toe  combinatioa  of  empkiysB  la 
keep  down  wages:  aad  the  strike  is  the  combination  of  labour  to  raise  thcok 
It  a  selfishness  beaten  with  its  own  weapons :  and  till  mannJarturcia  asa 
that  they  are  something  more  than  contractoas  mr  0W0i  of  men,  and  Ikaa 
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capitBl  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  risliis,  we  must  expect  our  great  cities  to 
oontmiie  what  they  are — a  drain  on  ue  stock  of  public  virtae  and  a  spectacle 
aimanl  weakness  as  much  as  of  material  strei»th.  Hai^pUy,  a  better  spirit 
is  springing  up  among  our  great  employers,  and  a  few  shining  examples  will 
stir  the  rest  Many  manumcturers  are  now  providing  schools,  religious  teach* 
ing;  usefol  and  innocent  recreation— and.  in  fact,  are  recognising  that  they 
aie  somethinff  more  than  contractors  for  laboar— that  over  and  aboye  the  fair 
day's  wages  tney  have  duties  to  the  man,  his  wife,  and  children,  and  that  no 
contract  that  ends  with  the  pay-office  on  Saturday  night  is  a  fair  one  on  his 
side.  Our  j  oint-stock  compaa ws,  beine  the  greatecrt  employers  of  all,  have  the 
Inghest  duties  of  all  to  those  th^  employ.  A  railroad  oompapy,  for  instance, 
that  <H«cts  works  like  those  at  Chrewe  or  Swindon,  around  which  a  population 
Bpnnffi  up  equal  to  that  of  a  small  Qerman  capital  dty,  becomes  a  kind  of 
state  m  itself.  For  its  own  protection  it  Tuaintains  its  own  police,  with  titles^ 
and  badgBs,  and  the  uniform  of  office.  On  its  own  premises,  under  special 
Acts  of  Parliament,  it  exercises  a  kind  oi  magisterial  authority.  Shall  its 
duties  stop  here?  or,  as  a  petty  slate,  shall  it  provide  teachers  and  preachers, 
schools  and  chapels,  for  those  whom  it  employs  9  It  is  to  the  credit  of  these 
companies  that  they  have  acted  better  than  the  current  theories  of  the  day 
would  warrant  them ;  and,  wiUi  sJl  |K>litioal  economy  against  them,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  their  interest  to  build  schools  and  <mai9eLs, 
if  needed,  and  put  out  their  shareholders'  mosey  in  other  property  besides 
rails  aud  plant 

The  case  of  these  great  ccHapanies  at  home  applies,  mutato  nomi$iey  to  the 
Company  that  began  aa  merchants  and  have  enaed  their  career  as  princes  in 
India,  when  they  were  few,  and  but  strangers  in  the  land,  their  duties 
were  drcumscribea  by  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  commercial  dealings.  If 
they  acted  as  fair  traders,  paid  their  debts,  and  kept  order  within  the  bounds 
of  their  factories,  this  was  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them.  But  as  the 
Company  rose  to  greatness,  new  relations  sprang  up  between  them  and  the 
natives,  and  little  by  little  their  commercial  character  disaweared.  and  the 
political  took  its  place.  The  Company  was  to  be  blamed  for  not  oiscemin^ 
sooner  their  altered  position.  They  ciunff  to  eertfun  traditions  of  their 
commercial  origin,  and  pleaded  to  every  cm  of  public  duty— that  they  were 
merchants  only,  not  merchants  and  prmoes.  Their  conduct  was  the  same  as 
if  our  ereat  ioint-stock  companies  in  England  insisted  Uiat  they  were  bound  b^ 
no  higher  obligations  than  the  petty  traders  and  earners  of  a  past  age.  This 
illiberal  view  of  their  present  position  is  what  we  charge  them  with  when  we 
speak  of  the  traditionary  x>olicy.  It  was  conduct  like  that  of  Uiose  political 
economy  pedants  on  our  railway  bottrds  who  oppose  all  grsnts  to  churches  or 
schools  on  the  ground  that  the  company  is  incorporated  as  public  carriers,  not 
as  reformers  of  morals  or  instructors  of  youth.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
*'  half  truths  are  whole  errors ;"  and  the  traditional  policy  pursued  for  nearly 
a  century  in  India  is  the  most  striking  instance  on  record  of  the  mischief  that 
may  arise  from  men  living  below  their  position,  affecting  the  immunity  of 
private  station  to  excuse  their  neglect  of  public  duties. 

The  case  of  the  English  in  India  should  have  awakened  more  reflection 
than  it  seems  to  have  done  during  last  century.  It  should  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  as  it  seems  not  to  have  been,  that  our  extraordinary  rise  brought 
with  it  extnMNrdinary  reqK)nsibilities;  whereas  there  were  two  parties,  and 
only  two^  on  the  Indian  question  in  these  days,  neither  of  which  understood 
our  position  there.  There  were  those  who,  like  the  poet  Cowper,  revolted  from 
the  unscrupulous  measures  and  men  of  the  Olive  and  Warren  Hastings  school — 

<*  Hssk  thdo,  fhouglk  soekled  at  ftdr  Premloiii*!  brwtt, 
EbcfMHied  bUv«I7  to  the  oonqiwred  AMt; 
€kme  thithtr  Ann«d  and  haam — retanMd  full. 
Fed  with  the  ridiest  yeiai  of  toe  Mogul ;" 

and  who  would  have  recommended  us  to  give  up  conquests  stained  with  so 
much  blood  and  peijury.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand^  those  who  accepted 
the  situation  as  one  forced  upon  us,  and  pleaded  the  sophism  that  Auatio  con- 
quests must  be  held  as  they  were  gotten  oy  Asiatic  mciais  ^  and  that  conduct 
unbecoming  a  Christian  was  excusable  outside  the  bounds  of  Christendom  pro- 
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per.  Both  sides  seemed  to  miss  the  conclusion  so  self-evident  to  niB,  tbatinth 
our  extraordinary  rise  wecame  under  extraordinary  obligations.  One  party  vere 
for  drawing  back  altogether,  another  for  persevering  as  we  had  b^un  ;  but 
to  neither  (Ud  the  sentmient  seem  to  suggest  itself  that  India,  whether  by  fiur 
means  or  foul,  had  been  put  in  our  hands  as  a  solemn  trust  by  God  for  our 
acquiring  dominion  over  the  souls  of  men  as  well  as  over  their  bodies.  Both 
sides  passed  this  subject  by  as  if  the  double  motto  of  the  Spanish  oonqnests 
in  America  had  never  oocxured  to  them — 

'*  Al  nj  infinitu  tema, 
Y  a  Dioft  inanitM  almas.*' 

In  one  word  it  was  not  a  missioxiary  age  in  the  church,  and,  therefore,  the 
State  could  not  be  greatly  Uamedfor  not  discerning  its  mission  in  India. 

The  case  of  India  was  from  first  to  last  peculiar.  It  must  be  studied  by 
itself.  No  general  theory  about  the  State  and  its  duties,  drawn  from  expe- 
rience elsewhere,  will  apply  here.  The  dut^  of  the  State  to  its  sul^ects  at 
home  fumii^es  no  precedent^  for  we  are  a  people  under  a  representative 
government,  and  the  House  in  voting  grants  for  education  or  worship  is  only 
voting  the  people's  monev  to  meet  the  people's  wants.  Nor  again,  in  our 
wide  Colonial  Empire  is  tnere  any  preceaent  for  the  conduct  of  the  State  in 
India  Canada  was  a  conquest,  with  its  clergy  reserves,  which  we  had  little 
else  to  do  than  respect ;  and  if  the  Canadians  have  since  confiscated  these 
reserves,  it  is  the  act  of  the  colony;  Imperial  Parliament  has  left  them  free 
to  settle  these  matters  among  themselves.  New  Zealand^  a^ain,  iis  a  colony 
of  settlers  springing  up  amon^  the  Aborigines,  and  divioing  the  island 
with  them,  w  hatever  die  relations  ma,j  be  between  the  natives  and  settlers 
nothing  like  it  can  occur  in  India.  India  is  not  a  military  dependency  like 
Gibraltu'  or  Malta,  nor  even  a  case  of  a  Protectorate  like  that  of  the  ]!onian 
Islaads.  Of  aU  these  examples  the  last  is.  perhaps,  Uie  one  that  comes  nearer 
the  mark  than  any  other ;  and  we  should  prefer  to  hear  a  foreigner  style  us 
the  protectors  of  India  than  either  its  conquerors  or  its  colonizers.  Thus  his- 
tory, rich  in  experience,  has  no  direct  lessons  to  teach  us,  because  she  has  no 
exact  precedent  to  produce.  Greek  and  Roman  colonies  were  both  good  of 
their  kind.  The  Canterbury  settlement  has  been  a  copy  in  late  years  of  the 
one;  Algiers,  under  the  French,  is  an  exact  pattern  of  the  other.  From  the 
Spdiish  conquests  in  America  we  shrink  from  drawing  any  precedent,  and 
their  only  use  can  be  as  a  beacon  to  tell  us  what  to  avoid.  We  are  almoety 
then,  if  not  quite,  without  precedent  for  our  future  conduct  in  India.  It  is 
to  India  alone  that  we  must  repair  for  lessons  of  our  future  policy  towimls 
its  inhabitants.  The  Portuguese,  the  Dutch^  and  the  'Eaat  I^dia  Company 
have  one  after  the  other  actea  on  a  distinct  bne  of  jpolicy,  and  the  lesson  we 
have  eluefly  to  learn  from  their  example  is  negative  om^.  They  have  all 
taught  us  what  to  avoid  rather  than  what  to  imitate :  still,  as  a  channel  is 
buoyed  by  the  wrecks  that  have  occurred  in  it,  so,  aurin^  these  centuries 
European  rule  in  India  has  been  accumulating  its  melancholy  register  of  fail- 
ures ;  and  it  is  something  towards  success  to  kaow  how  and  why  others  have 
failed  As  in  induction  the  negative  instances  are  even  more  decisive  than 
the  positive,  and  till  they  are  enumerated  no  general  law  is  possible,  so  with 
our  experience  of  success  in  India ;  though  it  has  been  almost  wholly  nega- 
tive, we  are,  perhaps,  nearer  discovery  than  i^  allured  by,  some  splendid 
instances  of  success,  we  generalized  too  promptly  on  the  right  policy  which 
Europeans  in  India  should  pursue.  Saddened  and  sobered  l^  recent,  as 
well  as  early,  failure,  we  sit  down  to  our  task,  knowing  at  least  its  difficulties ; 
with  the  errors  of  men  of  good  intention  to  warn  us  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  we  have  learned  cufiidence  of  ourselves  and  toleration  of  the  opinion 
of  others.  To  the  dogmatist  who  would  call  on  the  State  to  enforce  its  Chiia- 
tianity  we  only  answer  by  pointing  to  the  ill  success  of  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
dogmatism ;  to  the  man  of  expediency  and  compromise  we  point,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  ranks  of  the  Bengal  army.  The  light  of  past  e^q)erience 
Coleridse*  compared  to  the  light  in  the  stem  of  the  vessel— it  only  shows  the 
furrow  ner  keel  has  cut  through  the  waters.    But  even  with  that  light  we 

*  In  his  Lay  Sermon. 
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can  be  sure  of  breakers  ahead  if  we  see  breakers  astern.  Our  policy  must  not 
be  of  the  via  media  school,  a  tame  compromise  between  State  propagandism 
and  State  indifference :  this  is  to  run  the  ship  right  into  the  eye  of  danger; 
for  as  Paul's  ship  was  oroken  to  pieces  because  it  ran  in  where  two  seas  metl 
BO  to  sail  between  two  opposite  currents  of  policy  is  to  incur  the  dangers  of 
boUi.  We  shall  only  avoid  the  fate  of  our  predecessors  in  India  by  puttmg  the 
[^p  about,  and  steering  an  independent  course  of  our  own.  One  error  does 
not  correct  another ;  it  is  only  true  ptrinciple  that  "vHll  correct  the  fault  of 
faJse  principle  on  one  side,  or  temporizing  subserviency  on  the  other.  If  only, 
then,  to  teach  us  what  to  avoid,  our  past  experience  in  India  has  been  to  us 
most  valuable ;  and  before  attempting  to  decide  how  the  State  should  act 
towards  Christianity  in  India  we  wOl  briefly  consider  the  three  examples  of 
a  different  policy,  and  the  results  in  each  case. 

CHAFTEBU. 

nra  PORTINIUMUI  AlTD  DUTCH  IW  OfSIA. 

Ths  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  colonized  and  conquered  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  under  religious  convictions  which  are  an  enigma  to  our  matter- 
of-fact  and  incredulous  age.  If  the  character  of  Oromwell  was  misunder- 
stood for  two  centuries  by  nis  countrymen  and  co-religionists,  is  it  wonderful 
that  the  Spaniard  of  the  a^e  of  Cortez  is  still  regarded  b^  us  as  a  loathsome 
compound  of  hypocrisv  and  cruelty?  The  modem  historian  may  dig  up  the 
bones  of  a  Cortez  and  a  Pizarro,  as  Charles  II.  vindictively  did  the  Dody 
of  Cromwell :  he  may  enact  over  them  the  mockery  of  a  trial  and  capital 
sentence,  but  he  only  betrays  his  own  impotence.  Dead  men  and  bygone 
ages  are  alike  beyond  our  praise  or  our  blame ;  it  is  both  wiser  and  more 
generous  to  judge  them  not  by  our  knowledge  or  good  and  evil,  but  by  their, 
own ;  and  to  remember  that  perhajM  our  conscience  is  imenlightened  on  some 
points  as  theirs  was  on  others. 

To  understand  the  Spanish,  and  therefore  the  Portuguese  propagandism,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  crusading  spirit  survived  in  Spain  when  it  had  aied 
out  through  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  had  there  been  kept  alive  by  the  rivalry 
of  the  Spanish  and  Moorish  races.  The  last  burst  of  the  crusadine  spirit  in 
Europe  was  that  which,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic,  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  With  the  conquest  of  Grenada  the 
crusading  spirit  died  out  for  ever,  having  outlived  its  time  two  centuries  at 
least  in  Spain.  The  discovery  of  America  thus  happened  at  a  conjuncture  in 
the  history  of  Spain  when  the  national  mind  was  fired  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  religious  war  brought  to  a  successful  iBsua 

To  the  tamer  spirit  of  the  North,  where  the  fire  of  crusading  zeal  had  lone 
since  burnt  out,  America  or  the  Indies  would  have  opened  out  visions  only  of 
floiurishing  plantations  and  markets  for  adventurous  merchants.  But  Spain 
in  the  fifteenth,  was  what  Germany  and  France  were  in  the  twelfth  century, 
a  people  of  one  idea,  and  that  the  strongest  that  can  possess  the  mind,  the 
idea  of  chivalry  for  the  cross.  They  were  crusaders  who  believed  that  the 
sword  could  cut  the  knot  of  controversy  when  the  priest's  fingers  coidd  not 
untie  it.  It  was  an  "Act  of  Faith"  to  try  infidels  by  the  ordeal  of  pain, 
when  proof  to  the  other  ordeal  of  monkish  logic.  They  could  not  see  in  the 
case  of  others  what  they  never  understood  in  their  own  case — that  a  religion 
of  fact  depends  upon  proof,  and  that  to  appeal  to  the  sword  was  to  throw 
away  the  only  argument  that  Christianity  had  ever  prevailed  with.  In  their 
simplicity  they  judged  of  the  state  of  mind  of  an  adversary  by  their  own,  and 
tho\ight  that  if  they  could  see  no  flaw  in  the  chain  of  proof  it  was  therefore 
evident  there  was  none,  and  that  if  the  heathen  loved  darkness  rather  than 
lights  they  should  be  punished  for  it :  it  was  a  case  they  thought  of  obstinacy 
of  heart  more  even  than  obtusity  or  understanding,  and  a  httle  terror  was 
wholesome  to  quicken  their  apprehension. 

It  is  well  for  mankind  that  Christianity  never  has  succeeded  in  this 
appeal  to  the  sword.  Mahometanism  took  the  sword,  proselytised  with  it 
very  successfully  over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  three  Continents,  and  now  it 
is  j)eri8hing  with  the  sword.  lU-judging  Christians  would  have  done  the  same 
with  their  religion  over  and  over  again.    It  is  fortunate  that  their  prosely- 
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tmng»  have  never  succeeded.  The  I^MmiiyrdB  extermiiiatod  tiie  Indian  iBces, 
but  could  not  convert  them.  The  Portuguese  could  not  extenninate  in  India 
Taoes  that  outnumbered  them  a  thousand  to  one,  nor  could  they  induce  l^em 
to  adopt  Ghristiamty  as  miUions  had  adopted  IslamisBL  The  failure  both 
in  America  and  in  India  was  complete,  ana  there  is  thus  a  neaatiTe  eyidenee 
to  the  truth  of  Ohristiani^  to  match  the  positive  evidence  of  its  success  in 
the  first  three  oenturiea  It  is  as  much,  we  believe,  of  Qod,  that  Christianity 
idiould  not  succeed  when  armed  with  the  sword  and  spear  of  dvil  power,  as 
that  it  should  succeed  when  armed  with  l^e  sling  ana  the  smooth  atones  of 
&ith  and  reason.  The  Inquisition  in  India  was  a  decisive  failure,  which  may 
be  quoted  among  the  modem  evidences  to  the  truth  of  Chiistianity.  If  tiie 
Mamertine  is  a  ruin  and  relic  to  show  what  Christianity  t«,  the  C«sa  Santa 
at  Goa  is  also  a  ruin  and  relic  to  i^ow  us  what  Christianity  is  not. 

In  the  year  1567  the  Inquisition  was  founded  in  Portugal,  and  in  1560  the 
Holy  Office  had  made  its  way  to  Goa,  where  it  was  set  up  by  Cardinal  Henry, 
Inquiritor-G^neral  of  Portugal,  as  a  great  engine  of  State  for  promoting  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  and  heretics  and  heathen  were  committed  alike  to  the  tender 
offices  of  La  Santa  Casa.  Of  the  number  of  the  latter  we  know  nothing;  for 
dead  men  tell  no  tales,  jNirticularlv  in  inquisitors*  dungeons  j  but  <h  the 
heretics,  one  or  two  escaped  to  enlighten  Catholic  Europe — one  m  particular. 
M.  Denon  was  a  French  physidan,  whose  sufferings  and  escape  were  pub- 
lished in  Picart's  '^  Religious  Ceremonies,'*  and  blazoned  abroad  in  Europe  by 
Voltaire.  When  I>r.  Buchanan  visited  Goa»  in  1808,  he  produced  a  copv  of 
Denon's  narrative  in  presence  of  tiie  Chief  Inquisitor,  woo  could  not  deny 
t^e  truth  of  the  statements,  but  only  added^  by  way  or  explanation,  that  the 
Inquisition  had  undergone  some  change,  and  that  its  tenrors  were  miti^ted. 
The  mitigation  only  amounted  to  this:  that  whereas  the  old  Inquisition, 
which  was  abolished  in  1775,  allowed  a  public  auto-da-fe,  the  new  Inquisi- 
tion, as  remodelled  in  1779,  enacted  that  the  terrible  sentence  should  be  put 
in  execution  privately,  and  within  the  walls  of  the  Holy  Office.  In  thisjpar- 
ticular  it  struck  Dr.  fiuchanan  it  was  only  a  change  for  the  worse.  The  Chief 
Inquisitor  almost  confessed  as  much  to  mm,  when  he  said,  *^Nunc  sigiUtim 
non  revelaJt  Inauidtio,** 

The  same  Jonn  III.  of  Portugal,  who  founded  the  Inquisition  at  Qoa.  did 
not  disdain  to  use  bribes  as  well  as  threats.  There  w  a  french  proverb  about 
a  spoonfid  of  hon^  killing  more  flies  than  a  bottle  of  vinegar.  His  Majesty 
tried  the  effect  of  both,  sweet  and  sour,  and  only  coerced  when  he  could  not 
cozen  the  natives  awav  from  their  idols.  He  lays  down  the  principle  that 
Pagans  may  be  brougnt  over  to  our  religion  not  only  by  the  hopes  of  eternal 
salvation,  but  also  by  tempNoral  interest  and  preferment  He  therefore  directs 
that  ''on  professing  Christiani^  they  were  to  be  provided  with  plaoes  in  the^ 
customs,  to  be  exempted  from  impressment  in  the  navy,  and  sustained  by  the 
distribution  of  rice  out  of  the  public  revenue."* 

Withm  a  generation  or  two  from  the  publication  of  this  letter,  the  Portu- 
guese name  had  begun  to  decline  in  India.  Their  historians  reckon  the  three 
ages  of  Portuguese  rule  in  India  as  follows : — From  the  first  discovery  of  India 
to  the  year  1561,  they  call  its  infancy.  From  that  time  to  the  vear  1600,  they 
reckon  as  its  prime  of  manhood.  After  the  vear  1600,  thejr  say  that  old  age  had 
overtaken  it^  and  that  it  is  now  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  was.  It  is  not  for 
US  to  point  the  finger  at  other  States  whose  conduct  to  the  heathen  around 
them  cannot  have  been  much  worse  than  our  own.  But  we  t^e  their  own 
testimonv^— '^Our  Bock  is  not  as  their  Rock — even  our  enemies  themselves 
being  jiuues.''  ''When  do  you  expect  that  your  nation  wiU  recover  its  power 
in  Inmar  said  an  Englishman  to  a  Portuguese  priest  in  Goa.  The  jutiest 
ropliecL  "As  soon  as  the  wickedness  of  your  nation  shall  exceed  that  of  ours.*' 
.  Ab  the  Portuguese  declined,  the  Dutch  rose  to  power  and  influence  in  the 
East  The  experiment  of  missions  carried  on  by  the  State  was  to  be  tried  a 
second  timft  and  fail  as  in  the-first  caaa  If  it  be  said  that  Portuguese  mis- 
sions  failed  because  the  Christianity  taught  was  conupt,  this  cannot  be  said 

•  Letter  of  John  HI.  to  the  Vioeroy  of  Goa  in  154 1.  Baltoii%  oh.  id.  auoted  in 
ear  E.  Tenpant'8  •*  Chriatianity  in  Ceylon,"  p.  a.  -^  ««.     ,  .iuuw»  « 
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of  the  Dutch  miasions.  If  the  fault  were  in  the  fonn  of  dootiiii&  not  in  the 
Qiode  of  oonyeying  it,  then  we  should  not  find  them  both  alike  fail  of  sueoess. 
In  both  cases  there  must  have  been  the  same  common  cause  of  failure,  and 
that  common  cause  was  the  unnatural  attempt  to  coerce  conviction  by  induce- 
ments any  other  than  those  that  sprang  out  of  the  religion  itseli  To  hold 
out  either  temporal  threats  or  temporal  rewards  to  a  mind  inquiring  after 
eternal  truth,  is  to  disavow,  pro  tanto,  the  truth  itself;  if  it  is  truth,  it  will 
commend  itself— if  it  is  not,  why  desire  conformity  to  it  9  The  Dutch  i^stem 
was,  if  possible,  even  more  absurd  than  the  Portuguese,  for  they  professed  a 
purer  and  more  spiritual  form  of  worship,  and,  ^erefore,  temporal  induce- 
ments to  embrace  it  were  more  unnatural  But  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  iJie 
Dutch  continued  what  the  Portuguese  had  begun.  On  the  6th  October,  16<^ 
the  Reformed  Church  was  formaQy  established  as  the  only  lawful  religion  of 
the  island;  and,  after  the  ideas  of  the  age.  they  began  the  double  task  of 
rooting  out  Romanism,  and  planting  the  Refonned  faith  in  Ceylon  in  its 
stead.  There  soon  appeared  a  series  of  persecuting  edicts  agvdnst  uie  Romish 
missionaries  and  then:  converts ;  all  priests  were  expelled  the  island,  and  a 
proclamation  issued  aflunst  harbouring  a  priest  under  penalty  of  death. 
These  exterminating  edicts  were  renewed  again  and  again,  in  1658,  in  1717, 
anda  third  time  in  1733.  with  little  or  no  success.  Romanism  even  spread  under 
the  reviving  breath  ot  oppression.  In  1717  they  were  in  possession  of  400 
churches,  while  the  DutcA  Presbyterians,  after  seventy  years  of  State  patron- 
age, had  oarelv  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  congregations  and  converts.  The 
Komanists  haa  churches  in  every  district  from  Jaffi^i  to  Colombo  j  and  in 
1734  thev  extended  their  operations  to  the  southern  provinces,  and  with  such 
success  tnat  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Galle,  in  despair  at  tne  apostasy  of 
the  natives  to  Romanism,  as  well  as  their  aversion  to  Protestant  truth,  gave 
way  and  resigned  the  field  to  their  more  successful  rivals. 

The  Dutch  had  as  little  success  in  sowine  their  own  seed  as  in  rooting  up 
that  of  the  Romamsts.  The  chaplain  of  Gfule,  in  1680,  reported  that  idolatry 
was  on  the  increase,  so  much  so  that  he  doubted  the  propriety  of  baptidng 
native  children,  ^'lest  that  which  is  hohr  be  given  unto  dogs."  Every  thing 
was  **pro/arma  and  by  constraint"  In  1682,  the  Governor,  yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  Consistory,  issued  a  plakaat^  imposing  penalties  on  devil 
dances  and  similar  idolatrous  ceremonies;  and,  m  1711,  the  €k>vemment 
declared  that  any  Christian  convicted  of  participating  in  any  heathen  rites 
was  liable  to  be  publicly  whipped  and  imprisonea  in  irons  for  the  space  of  a 
year.  And  yet  the  Consistoiy  of  Galle  was  forced  to  confess  that  the  native 
chiefs^  though  baptized,  were  mcorrigible  Buddhists.  "When  a  child  is  bora, 
they  still  consult  astrologers;  when  it  is  sick,  they  han^  charms  round  its 
neck ;  and,  even  after  baptism,  they  do  not  use  its  Christian  name,  but  give 
it  a  heathen  name  instead,  on  the  first  occasion  of  ite  eating  rice.  They  nudce 
offerings  to  the  idols  at  Kallnifiam;  they  bestow  gifts  on  tne  mendicant  ser- 
vants of  the  t^nple ;  and,  in  snort,  the  highest  benediction  which  they  can 
pronounce  on  their  friends  is,  'May  you  become  a  Buddha.' "  For  this  the 
clergy  blame  the  Government  for  not  enforcing  the  penal  laws  of  168S,  as  if 
the  same  enactmente  which  had  produced  this  system  of  organized  hypocrisy 
could  also  put  a  stop  to  it  To  make  men  hypocrites  with  one  plamcU,  and 
punish  them  for  it  by  another,  waa  the  profound  polii^  of  the  Dutch  deigy 
in  Ceylon. 

The  Dutch  proponent  aystem  is  thus  described  in  the  Bishop  of  Victoria's 
"  Visit  to  India  and  Ceylon''  (1856),  by  the  Rev.  Alaraham  GK>onesek«cai  a 
native  clergyman,  who  had  been  baptised  in  childhood : — 

'*The  proponents  were  a  kind  of  schoolmaster-cateehist  gtatloned  In  ererf 
Tillage  and  supported  by  the  Dutch  GoTernment.  Their  duty  was  to  inttmct, 
catechize,  and  prepare  the  natives  for  baptism,  which  ceremony  they  perfonned 
on  given  occMions  to  a  promiscaens  assemblage  of  persons  who  had  succeeded  in 
repeating  certain  vague  fimnoln  of  religious  instmcUon,  snch  as  the  Greed,  the 
liord's  Prayv,  and  the  Ten  Commaadments.  In  the  general  sanety  to  obtain  the 
ctril  privileges  attached  to  baptism,  and  the  fraudulent  methods  whereby  the 
uninstructed  heathen  oooirived  to  insinuate  tbepselves  among  the  number  of 
those  baptized,  it  came  to  pass  that  a  laige  portion  of  the  Singalese  population 
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became  Christians  a«  far  as  the  haptismal  ceremony  was  concerned,  and  remained 
heathen  even  in  name — not  a  few  of  the  Buddhist  priests,  at  no  remote  period, 
being  included  among  the  number  of  those  who  had  receiyed  baptism.  Thia 
sho<£ing  state  of  things  has  been  gradually  dying  out  under  the  British  rule.  1^. 
Qoonesdcara  pointed  me  to  a  neighbouring  village  where  he  himself  once  saw  a 
Buddhist  priest  in  the  midst  of  hia  journey  turning  aside,  and,  by  means  of  a 
pecuniary  bribe,  getting  his  own  son  substituted,  among  the  crowd  of  persons  in 
the  course  of  being  then  baptized,  in  the  place  of  the  child  of  a  poor  man  in  the 
Tillage ;  and  this  in  order  to  gain  the  dTil  mimunities  and  adTantages  conferred  by 
the  ^ptismal  certificate  of  rvgistry." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  acoount  for  the  failure  of  the  Ihitdi  mission  in  Geylcm — 
it  would  haye  been  more  wonderful  if  it  coidd  haye  succeeded — ^its  snocess 
would,  in  the  end,  haye  told  more  a^^ainst  Christianity.  The  Dutoh  failed  for 
the  s&me  reason  that  the  EngUsii  failed  to  spread  the  Reformaticm  in  Ireland 
under  Elizabeth.  In  both  cases  a  Refe^mea  Church  that  had  rey\]4ted  from 
Borne  for  one  reason  among  many— because  ehe  used  prayers  in  a  tongue  "  not 
understanded  by  the  people" — committed  the  foUy  of  trying  to  erangelize  a 
people  through  the  tOQgue  of  the  stranger  and  conqueror.  It  was-  foUy — ^little 
short  of  temptinj^  Goct— to  suppose  that  He  would  rey^se,  for  the  sake  of 
modern  State  missioBs,  the  apostolic  miraeie  of  tongues,  and  giye  to  the 
heathen  to  understand  the  preacher  in  the  tongue  wherein  he  was  bom,  and 
not  the  reyerse.  Too  late  the  Dutch  in  Ceylon  and  the  English  in  Ireland 
found  out  their  mistaka  The  mischief  was  irreparable,  and  the  opportnnity 
lost  to  both.  By  a  curious  instance  of  retributiye  justice,  the  priests  of  Rome, 
who  had  been  ousted  as  Latinists  in  Holland  and  England,  made  up  for  the 
ground  they  had  lost  by  their  preachings  in  the  y^nacular  in  Ireland  and 
ueylott.  It  was  like  the  spear  of  Peleus — ^Bome  was  heated  hy  the  same 
weapon  that  bad  ^yen  her  a  deadly  wound  at  the  Bef<Hiaation.  Of  the  want 
of  an  Lifih-speaking  ministry  in  tne  Established  Church  of  Ireland  we  now 
lodow  the  result  The  mistake  only  began  to  be  remedied  in  1818 — ^three 
centuries  too  late.  The  people  haye  adopted  the  English  tongue,  and  we  are 
now  trying  to  teach  them  in  Irish.  What  a  satire  on  the  "  unready^  Saxon ! 
It  was  the  same  in  Ceylon.  Of  ninety  Hseyen  names  of  ministrav  in  the  island, 
between  1642  and  1725,  only  eight  could  speak  either  of  the  natiye  tonguesi 
In  1741,  Mr.  Cramer,  their  onlyTamul-s|>eaking  minister,  died;  and  their  only 
Singalese  scholar,  Mr.  Aguilar,  was  put  in  chu'ge  of  the  Portvguese  congre- 
gation at  Colombo. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Dutch  ministers  paid 
less  and  less  attention  to  their  schools  and  churches  among  the  naftiyes ;  and 
from  this  period  to  the  year  1802,  when  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  British 
b^  the  trea^  of  Amiens,  the  religious  history  of  Ceylon  was,  like  the  religious 
history  of  Ireland  during  last  century,  the  stagnation  of  an  endowed  but 
unmissionary  Church.  Frofessor  Smyth  called  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Zuyder-zee  of  politics.  The  e^Hthet  was  more  applicable  to  the  Dutch  mismona 
in  Ceylon— all  was  stagnation  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  in  Church  as  well 
as  in  state. 

The  penal  laws  in  Ireland  furnish  another  curious  parallel  with  the  eonduct 
of  the  Dutch  in  Ceylon.  It  was  decreed  that  no  natiye  should  attain  the 
rank  of  Moodeliar,  be  permitted  to  farm  land,  or  hold  any  office  under  goyem- 
ment  without  subecribmg  the  BLelyetic  confession  of  faith,  and  submitting  to 
baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Hdy  lYinity.  The  result  was  that  many  if  not 
most  of  the  Singalese  chiefs  conformed  as  in  Ireland — ^where  theelder  branches 
of  the  same  family  were  ProtestantsL  the  younger  lapsed  into  Popery.  Whea 
the  British  got  possession  of  the  island  the  relapse  into  Heathenism  was  so 
general  that  Mr.  North  and  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  took  steps  to  stop  the 
scandal,  of  an  apparent  extinction  of  Christianity  under  British  rule,  by  con- 
tinuing a  little  longer  the  proponent  i^stem,  when  the  chiefs  flocked  again  to 
insert  their  namesin  the  ^rom6oor  baptismal  register,  under  the  impression  that 
that  was  the  only  means  of  securing  their  pjroperty  and  |Hiyil^;es  under  their 
new  masters.  To  this  day  there  is  no  mission  field  so  unpromising  as  Ceylon, 
from  the  known  pliancy  of  the  natiye  character.  When  you  ask  a  Singalese 
his  religion  he  wul  say  he  is  of  the  Government  religion.    Numbers  of  the 
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natives  are  enrolled  as  Christian  Buddhists.  If  two  Buddhists  quarrel,  the 
bitterest  name  of  abuse  is  ^'unbaptized  wretch  j"  and  when  &  parent  upbraids 
his  child  in  anger  he  sometimes  threatens  to  disinherit  him  by  saying  ne  will 
blot  out  his  baptism  from  the  thrombo. 

CHAPTER  III. 
ma  POUCT  or  th»  kabt  india  covPAmr. 

We  have  now  to  consider  a  policy  in  the  opposite  extreme  from  that  of  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguese.  The  question  is  raised  by  the  Bishop  of  Victoria  in 
these  words, '*  whidi  is  the  more  highly  culpable,  the  attraction  of  native 
idolaters  to  Christianity  by  the  prize  of  situations  under  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, or  the  repulsion,  as  in  India,  for  too  lon^  a  pmod  of  native  Christians 
from  Gk)vemment  patronage  on  account  of  their  Christianity,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  official  favour  upon  the  unconverted  heathen,  opponents,  rejecters, 
and  revilers  of  the  Christian  faith.'' 

It  is  strange  that  public  men  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  treat  Christi- 
anity. From  one  extreme  of  persecution  they  pass  at  a  bound  to  the  other 
extreme  of  propagating  it  by  statute  and  i)enalty  as  in  the  Roman  empire. 
The  secret  of  this  inconsistency  lies  m  this — that  it  is  much  easier  to  enact 
thim  to  <xct  Christianity — easier  for  a  Constantino  to  preside  over  theological 
councils  as  a  "lay  Bish<^''*  than  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  the 
''hidden  man  of  the  heart"  and  obey  its  precepts  out  of  an  honest  and  good 
conversation ;  it  is  easier  tor  a  French  minister,  who  may  be  half  a  follower 
of  Comte,  hiuf  of  Voltaire,  to  send  a  frigate  to  the  South  Seas  to  back  up 
the  pretensions  of  meddlesome  Jesuits,  and  pick  a  quarrel  in  their  behui 
with  poor  islanders  not  yet  enlightened  with  French  ideas  of  religious  liboly, 
equahty,  and  fraternity,  than  to  cany  out  its  preoeptsofforgivenessof  injuries — 
doing  good  to  those  that  hate  us,  and  in  meekness  instructing  those  that 
oppose. 

It  is  a  conceit  of  Bacon's  that  as  Moses'  real  mother  was  also  its  foster- 
mother  under  the  protection  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  so  it  should  be  of 
Christianity  and  the  Church.  But  where  is  the  State  that  acts  thus  consid- 
erately—that finds  out  spiritual  men  to  do  spiritual  work,  and  commits  tiie 
heavenly  babe  to  its  true  mother  as  its  nursing  mother.  This  delightful  theory 
of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  never  has  been,  perhaps  never  can  be, 
realized  as  men  are  now  constituted.  The  maxim — ^it  is  called  the  Tinnivelly 
maxim  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society — ^that  "  none  but  spiritual  men  can 
do  spiritual  work,"  implies  a  test  of  character  far  out  of  sight  of  mere  politi- 
cal sagacity.  We  must  content  ourselves,  then,  with  one  of  these  two 
alternatives — an  external  Christianity  in  external  alliance  with  the  powers 
t^t  be,  or  an  internal  religion  acting  internally  on  the  masses  around  it,  and 
leavening  them  with  Cluistian  principle. 

We  have  seen  how  the  State  under  the  Dutch  and  Portugese  inclined  to 
one  extreme,  we  have  now  to  see  the  East  India  Company  inclining  to  the 
other.  Statesmen  like  those  who  founded  our  Indian  Empire  could  see  no 
course  between  disavowing  their  Christianity  altogether,  or  calling  on  mieeion- 
aries  to  preach  and  the  heathen  to  heed  what  was  preached,  and  because  they 
saw  the  ill  results  of  the  latter  course  they  resolved  persistentiy  to  follow 
the  former.  Such,  if  public  men  can  give  a  reason  for  their  conduct  at  all 
b^ond  blind  prejudice  and  the  example  of  others  before  than,  must  have 
been  the  reason  of  our  Indian  rulers.  Events  have  since  falsified  those  reasons ; 
and  those  who  appeal  to  facts  should  be  judged  by  the  facts.  It  was  necessary, 
they  say,  to  keep  our  Christianity  back  for  fear  he  should  terrify  the  natives 
into  revolt  from  fear  of  State  proselytism.  "The  fear  we  admit,"  a  director 
would  say  of  the  old  school,  "  is  a  foolish  one.  The  Christian  religion  is  one 
of  mild  peisoasion,  not  a  routine  of  external  services  like  that  of  Hindus,  or 
a  perseoatins;  do^a  like  that  of  Islam ;  still  to  save  trouble  and  keep  thines 
quiet,  we  wiU  maintain  a  modest  reserve  about  our  religion;  say  and  do  as  littie 
about  it  as  possible ;  and  if  fimatical  saints  from  Exeter  Hall  will  break  into 

*  *'  tT^eK01^os  rmv  iW*  is  the  title  he  claimed  to  himself  in  these  assemhlies. 
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India,  Imcked  by  |mbfic  opinion  at  home,  we  at  least  will  hare  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  them,  and  assure  the  people  of  India  of  our  dislike  to 
these  prooeedings."  The  people  of  India  were  in  ignorance  of  the  real  spirit 
of  Christianity  and,  so  far  as  traditionary  policy  could,  were  Ic^t  in  i^orance 
to  this  day :  and  idiat  is  the  resolt  %  The  leas  they  knew  of  true  Christianity 
the  more  they  feared  it  It  was  the  case  of  a  shy  and  restive  horse  who  ballcB 
at  a  heap  of  stones  every  time  yon  ride  by  it  Tired  of  whipping  him,  you 
imt  on  blinkers  and  ride  by  in  safety  for  many  a  day  to  come ;  but  once  the 
blinker  falls  off  or  flaps  back,  and  he  darts  wildlv  by  it,  and  you  mn  the  risk 
of  breaking  your  neck.  Every  honaeman  knew  long  before  Mr.  Ranqr  eamo 
to  teaoh  us,  that  to  cure  a  horse  of  this  vice,  it  is  not  blinkers  and  whip,  but 
hand  and  voice  that  the  groom  must  use.  He  must  lead  his  shy  horse  up  4q 
the  dreaded  Qhimera— let  him  smell  it,  rub  it  with  his  nose  and  forefoot,  and 
the  vioe  is  curod  once  and  for  ever.  Now  Christianihr  was  the  S^poy  chimera — 
a  horrid  and  fantastic  shape — ^the  birth  partly  of  mndu  ignorance  and  partly, 
of  Hindu  eacperience  of  other  conquering  creeds ;  it  was  a  child  of  the  mist 
of  imagination,  like  the  giiuit  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  which  is  but  your  owa 
shadow  projected,  that  a  little  sunlight  and  common  sense  taken  together 
will  dispersa  Tne  reverse  of  the  old  opinion  is  nearer  the  truth — ^we  say 
that  the  more  Hindus  know  of  Christiamty,  the  more  they  will  laugh  at  the 
thought  of  a  general  proeelytism  by  platcnbns  and  masses.  Where  mission* 
aries  and  Hindus  are  left  to  themselves  as  in  Tinnivelly  and  Krishnagur, 
the  compkint  is  on  the  side  of  the  preacher,  not  of  the  people.  So  far  trooL 
the  natives  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  religion,  the  missionary  rather  laments 
"who  hath  received  our  report  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed )" 

The  word  neutrality  has  been  taken  to  express  the  policv  of  the  East 
India  ComiMmv  as  oi^x>sed  to  that  of  their  predecessors  the  Dutch  and 
Pitftuguese.  They  are  given  credit  for  more  than  they  deserve.  Theilrs  was 
rather  a  protection  policy  of  existing  religions  than  one  of  entire  and  honour- 
aUe  neutrality. 

Setting  out,  perhaps  with  the  sincere  intention  of  treating  all  religiona 
alike,  thev  found  that  Hinduism  and  Christianity  were  not  equally  matdied, 
and  that  however  well  the  latter  could  succeed  without  State  patronage,  that 
the  former  would  languish  and  die  out  in  the  cold  shade  of  official  neglect; 
therefore,  to  make  the  balance  equal,  they  threw  the  weight  of  official  favour 
into  the  scale  of  heathenism,  and  thought  they  showed  their  neutrality  by 
hoping  the  weaker  against  the  stronger  relis^on.  Theirs  was  oidy  a  half  neu- 
trautiy  at  best— one  of  makeshift  and  expemencv — it  was  the  policy  of  cun> 
ning,  not  of  wisdom;  the  policy  which  suggested  that  whether  all  regions 
were  equally  true  or  equally  false,  thev  were  certainly  e(}ually  useful,  and  that 
the  ms^^rate  should  thus  protect  them  all,  and  particularly  protect  those 
that  needed  protection  most 

Let  US  examine  this  protection  policy  on  its  own  showing.  When  the  Com- 
pany became  the  virtual  sovereigns  of  India^  they  found  certain  religions  pro** 
fessed  by  the  ten  or  fifteen  different  nations  that  peopled  that  great  peninsula; 
but  were  these  religions  all  and  equally  by  law  established?  Were  they  bcK 
queathed  to  as  in  the  dying  testaments  of  ^e  deposed  native  princes  %  Were  our 
hands  so  tied  by  treaties  that  we  could  not  take  one  step  to  introduce  Chria- 
tian  missionaries  into  India,  without  taking  two  steps  to  stop  the  decline  of 
heathodsm  by  temple  endowments  and  pilgrim  taxes?  Treaties  are  matters 
of  lact  and  the  documents,  if  any,  are  in  existence ;  particular  rif^ts  were 
seourea  we  know  in  particular  cases,  and  certain  temple  knds  reserved  to  ^e 
priests  under  giant  fiom  their  former  rulers.  But  with  these  exceptional  in- 
stances there  was  no  religion  by  law  established  in  India,  and  we  were  free 
to  govern  it  on  principles  of  entire  and  honourable  neutrality,  not  tlwt  of  a 
one-sided  neutrality,  which,  on  the  plan  of  protectionism,  now  discarded  itt 
commerce,  put  a  bountj  on  false  and  a  prohibitive  tax  on  true  religion,  so  aa 
to  ke^  the  foreupi  rehgion  out  of  the  country. 

Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  many  religions  of  India  ncme  had  any  kgal 
rights  beyond  those  of  sufferance.  Except  the  Mahometan  (a  fair  case  to  he 
dealt  with  on  the  rule  that  they  who  take  the  sword  ^ould  Derish  wil^.the 
sword),  all  other  religions  In  India  existed  on  our  old  law  of  cuistom,  ^tJbiat 
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the  memory  of  man  nmneth  not  to  the  oontraty."  Th^  were  certainly  thus 
entitled  to  toleration,  which  no  one  now  would  deny  them :  Uiey  existed  there 
on  sufferance  under  Mahometan  princes,  and  on  sufferance  we  might  haye 
left  them  stxlL  But  the  Company  went  farther,  and  here  they  lnx>ke  through 
their  own  rule  of  neutrality,  they  imdertook  to  protect  them  as  rdigumes 
UcUcB  in  danger  of  being  outbid  uy  a  more  popular  and  new  religion.  Among 
a  people  divided  in  religious  beUef  as  the  native  races  of  India  were^  Ohri»- 
tianity,  though  a  new-come^  had  as  good  a  right  to  a  footing  there  as  any 
other;  and  to  daim  for  the  Koran  or  Shaster  an  immunity  from  competition 
with  the  Bible  was  to  stretch  protectionism  to  a  leneth  it  had  seldom  been 
stretched  even  in  commerce.  To  exclude  Christianity  oecause  it  did  not  exist 
already  in  India  was  to  appeal  to  a  datu*  quo  ante  which  had  never  existed 
in  fact  There  had  been  nree  trade  in  religious  opinion  in  India:  were  we  to 
be  the  first  to  close  the  ports  against  our  own  religion  ?  Of  all  the  brilliant 
blunders  of  protectionism  none  ever  equalled  that  of  the  Qovemor-General 
in  Council  who  deported  Carey  to  Serampore  and  Judson  to  Rangoon.  We 
made  an  insane  attempt  to  blockade  India  against  Christianity. 

The  case  of  India,  moreover,  was  not  that  of  a  smsdl  united  people,  where 
a  religious  monopoly  is  not  very  oppressive — ^at  least  for  some  time.  In 
Sweden,  for  instance,  it  was  enounced  at  the  Diet  of  1634  hy  tiie  great 
Gustayus:  ^' We  consider  it  our  first  duty  to  deliberate  on  the  ways  and  meantt 
by  which  our  dear  fatherland  may  be  guarded  from  this  dangerous  disease  of 
reMcious  division."  This  he  proposed  to  effect  by  the  promulgation  of  laws 
ancfordinances  ei^oining  the  reception  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  none 
other,  by  which  a  conformity  and  unity  in  Church  ceremonies  may  be  manifest 
throtmi  the  whole  kingdom,  herecfy  and  &lse  religion  guarded  against,  and 
the  whole  spiritual  state  so  ordered  and  carried  on  that  a  harmony  may  be 
found  no  less  in  religion  than  in  civil  government  In  this  case  the  people, 
as  represented  bv  the  four  estates,  ajgree  to  hold  by  one  common  form  of  wor* 
ship.  The  old  Roman  law,  sq^tmUtm  nemo  habessit  deas,  may  be  pleaded  as 
a  plausible  ground  to  proscribe  dissent,  when, «  a  ma^^o//a(^,  aU  are  i^^ 
As  according  to  Locke  we  abridge  some  of  our  natural  liberty  when  we  enter 
into  the  social  ccmipact,  so  one  of  these  rights  may  be  the  right  of  individual 
dissent  as  much  as  the  right  to  repudiate  uie  national  debt  We  may  abridge 
our  rights  of  conscience  as  much  as  our  right  to  self-taxation,  though  it  is  a 
question  how  fiu-  we  can  tie  up  our  descenc&nts'  rights  in  the  same  way. 

Again,  the  plea  is  sometimes  allowable  that  a  State  may  act  a  little  arbi- 
trarily to  keep  out  a  great  evil  There  may  be,  and  are  cases  of  small  com-i 
munities  like  the  Pitcaim  islanders,  when  a  disturber  of  the  public  peaoei 
civO  or  reli^ous,  may  be  dismissed  the  island.  As  I  may  show  the  door  to 
a  begging  fnar,  so  a  Jesuit  missionary  may  be  given  his  passase  in  the  next 
ship  when  he  intrudes  unwelcome  and  unmvited.  In  a  housenold,  on  board 
ship,  in  garrison,  there  can  only  be  one  religion,  and  that  or  none  most  be 
the  choice  of  thoee  who  take  service  in  such  communities. 

But  tiie  case  of  India  was  far  different  It  was  not  a  happy  family,  Kke 
the  Pitcaim  islanden — on  a  rock  in  the  ocean—it  was  a  great  continent^  witib 
a  Babel  of  religions  existing  there  already.  One  more  could  not  add  to  the 
eonf^ion.  Till  the  natives  of  India  called  on  us  to  protect  them  we  were, 
at  least,  bound  to  hold  back  and  give  fair  play  to  alL  To  anticipate  their 
oljoctioiui  to  Christianity  was  to  put  ideas  of  religious  uniformity  which 
were  not  in  existence  before.  Our  moderation  in  iavouring  eveiy  reUjdon 
but  our  own  seemed  only  monstrous  and  absurd.  It  was  a  deep  artmce, 
they  thou^t  to  seduce  them  unawares  out  of  Hinduism.  We  were  cunning, 
we  tiiought,  in  concealing  our  real  opinions— they  were  more  cunning  stili  m 
divining  them.  It  was  a  case  of  double  deception ;  not  a  comedy,  but  a 
tragedy  of  errors  begun  by  us,  and  nlayed  out  by  them.  Fools  that  we  were 
to  tMnk  that  in  cunnins  we  coula  ever  match  AsiatioB,  and  by  a  policy  of 
exduaion  to  our  own,  ana  subserviency  to  their  religion,  keep  up  the  dehuioii 
that  no  change  would  ensue  from  the  occupatian  of  India  l^  Europeans  and 
GhriBtian&  Europeans  and  Christians !  We  were  Europeanizing  India;  could 
a  Hmdu  conceive — can  we  conceire  ourselves— t^t  we  should  not  therefore 
Christiaoise  it    Ax^  the  two  movements  separable,  or  our  dvilisalion  an 
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idealthhi^tliathasfipnuigupof  itself  in  Europe,  and  not  out  of  the  parent 
stock  of  our  religion.  Our  jDruids  worshipped  the  mistletoe:  because  it  was  in 
the  oak,  but  not  of  it,  they  reyerenoed  it  as  a  prodigy  dropped  from  the 
skies,  and  not  propa^ted  as  other  plants.  Is  our  civilization  this  mistletoe 
on  the  old  English  oak  ?  could  Directors,  like  the  Druids  of  old^  cut  off  this  para- 
site to  Christianity,  and  hang  it  up  for  the  admiration  of  Hindus?  The  wise 
Hindus  knew  better  than  we  that  this  could  not  be.  The^  felt  that  European 
and  Christian  ideas  went  together ;  and  that  the  old  pohcy  of  Europeanizing 
India  without  avowing  to  Onristianize  it  was  worst  of  all,  because  most  dis- 
honest We  were  sa^g  one  thing  and  doing  another — respecting  caste  but 
overturning  it — teacmng  the  Shaster  and  the  Newtonian  system  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

The  word  proselytism  is  an  unhappy  word,  under  a  ban.  All  sides  a^ee  to 
denounce  mere  proselytism,  and,  loudest  of  all,  the  old  Indian  party,  ^ut  if 
words  are  true  to  their  meaning,  then  they,  and  only  they,  are  the  prosel^- 
tizers.  The  Jews,  for  instance,  had  no  commission  to  communicate  their 
relimon  to  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  we  know  they  acted  accordingly : 
with  the  key  of  knowledge  m  their  hands,  they  neither  entered  in  themsexves, 
and  them  that  were  entering  in  they  hindered.  But,  in  spite  of  themselves^ 
they  inoculated  the  nations  with  ideas  of  the  being  and  purity  [of  €h)d. 
They  were  not  missionaries,  and  violently  opposed  the  true  missionary,  St 
Paul ;  still  they  prepared  the  way.  But  they  could  not  see  the  inconsistency 
of  their  position  ^  tney  could  neither  go  back  or  go  forward— back  to  the 
days  of  old  exclusiveness,  when  nations  were  shut  out  from  nations,  and  Israel, 
like  their  forefathers  in  Goshen,  had  light  in  their  dwellings — or  forward  to 
the  days  when  the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  to  be  broken  down,  and  both 
Jew  and  Gentile  to  become  one  oody  in  Christ  They  hated  the  Apostle 
Paul  for  his  broad  liberality,  and  yet,  in  their  petty  way,  followed  his  ex- 
axnple.    They  repudiated  propagandisni,  yet  proselytized  as  far  as  they  could. 

The  conduct  of  the  olcl  Indian  party  was  quite  as  inconsistent  They 
denounced  missionaries,  and  prohibited  their  educational  attempts;  but  set 
up  a  scheme  of  their  own,  wnich  proselytized  all  the  while,  though  in  an 
underhand  way.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the  missionaries:  they  avowed 
their  design  was  to  uproot  Heathenism,  and  to  plant  Chnstianity  in  its  stead  ; 
but  it  was  hardly  honest  in  those  who  professed  such  tenderness  for  Hin- 
duism to  introduce  European  science  that  must  give  it  its  death-blow.  The 
Hindus  felt  that  the  Company  professed  too  much,  and  that  to  Europeanize, 
without  Christianizing  in  one  way  or  other,  was  more  than  man  could  da' 
They  should  have  gone  back  altogether,  or  gone  forward  altogether— back  to 
the  days  when  the  Company's  arms  were  a  pair  of  scales  only,  and  Hindus 
did  ana  thought  as  they  pleased — or  forward  to  the  point  when  Hindus  should 
sink  all  tEeir  peculiarities  in  a  common  civilization  and  a  common  Chiistia- 
ni^  with  Europeans. ' 

In  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company  in  one  eztr^ne  with 
that  of  the  Dutch  and  Portumiese  in  the  other  extreme,  it  is  well  to  remember^ 
that  the  crown  and  people  of  England  were  never  accomplices  in  this  exdu- 
sion  of  missions.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  nund  now  that  the  crown 
has  resumed  the  Company  s  trust.  While  we  honourably  accept  the  Com- 
pany's liabilities  and  engagements  to  native  states,  we  deny  that  we  are 
tx>und  by  any  of  the  tramtions  of  the  India  House  to  which  the  crown  and 
people  of  England  never  were  partie& 

Tne  word  traditionary  policy  is  commonly  used  to  express  a  certain  routine 
favouritism  to  Heathen  rites  ttnd  aversion  to  missionary  preaching,  which 
eprung  up  nobody  can  teU  when,  and  been  carried  out  nobocy  can  tdl  why. 
A  few  great  statesmen  may  be  quoted  in  its  favour,  and  a  few  more  like,  Lora 
Wellesley  and  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  may  be  quoted  against;  but  its  authority, 
like  that  of  all  traditions,  is  an  unwritten  and  improved  au^ority.  The 
policy  itself  is  like  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  a  thing  of  forged  decretals, 
and  false,  because  modem,  authorities.  Clive,  who  conquered  India  for  tho 
Company,  never  avowed  this  policy ;  on  the  contrary,  in  1768,  he  stood  god- 
father, in  Calcutta,  to  the  missionary  Kiemanders'  child,  a  step  which  should 
make  Lord  EUenborough  creep  with  horror,  and  which  might  warrant  Lord 
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Canning's  recall,  if  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  an  authority  on  the  tra- 
ditionalpolicy.  Warren  Hastings  never  laid  dovTi  the  exclusion  of  mission- 
aries from  the  upper  provinces  as  the  condition  of  our  holding  them :  or  Lord 
Comwallis,  in  drawing  up  hia  settlement  scheme,  demand  their  exclusion  as 
disturbers  of  the  rights  of  property.  No ;  the  traditional  policy  was  foisted 
on  the  Company  by  small  men  of  narrow  pedantic  minds — Directors  who 
knew  as  little  of  their  own  religion  aa  of  that  of  the  Hindus,  who  caught  up 
second-hand  the  gibes  of  the  Edinburgh  wit  at  the  Baptist  missions,  and 
second-hand  the  assertion  of  Pundits  that  Hinduism  was  a  venerable  creed, 
and  Hindus  a  simple  united  people ;  and  puttint;  together  these  second-hana 
views  of  others,  conceived  an  alarm  to  their  empire  in  India  from  the  entrance 
of  missionaries  into  India.  Absurd  as  they  sound  to  us,  the  assertions  of 
the  Indian  party  in  the  debates  of  1813  were  looked  on  as  great  and  wise 
maxims  by  all  except  a  few  i^morant  and  obstinate  saints,  and  one  or  two 
public  men  like  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  overtopped  by  a  whole  head 
and  shoulders  the  men  of  his  day. 

The  tnie  explanation  of  the  rise  of  the  traditional  policy  we  believe  to  be 
commercial  jealousy,  which  blossomed  and  burgeoned  out  into  religious 
exclusionism.  The  founders  of  this  policy,  if  we  can  call  them  so,  were 
neither  jurists  nor  philosophers.  It  a^ose  from  no  fine-drawn  speculations 
on  the  right  of  conscience,  or  the  tacit  consent  of  Hindus  to  follow  their 
ancestral  faith,  and  none  other.  They  had  not  settled  in  their  minds  that 
th^re  was  a  peruetual  entail  of  superstition  in  India,  which  could  not  be  cut 
off  without  violating  the  laws  of  Manu,  or  committing  sacrilege  on  the 
Puranas.  They  had  no  theory  of  the  absolute  religion,  luce  the  long-haired 
German  DTofessors,  or  professed  an  insight  into  the  true  and  fun&mental 
form  of  Hinduism,  in  which  it  was  Christianity  under  another  name.  Such 
refinements  would  not  have  been  even  understood  by  the  practical  men  who 
kept  a  sharp  eye  on  Indian  accounts,  and  disliked  all  interlopers  on  the  Com- 
panv's  premises. 

£jithusiast«  there  were,  and  learned  men,  no  doubt,  such  as  Sir  William 
Jones  and  Colebrooke,  who  looked  on  India  with  the  fond  imamnation  of 
scholars,  and  through  the  same  Homeric  haze  that  a  Grote,  a  Gladstone,  or  a 
Muir,  may  be  supi)osed  to  contemplate  the  Isles  of  Greece.  India  was  to  them 
a  land  of  mystic  wisdom^  and  a  philosophic  religion— so  old,  it  must  be  true — 
so  profound,  it  must  be  mspired.  With  a  simplicity  that  learned  antiquarians 
aro  seldom  superior  to,  they  copied  down  as  ancient  the  modem  inventions 
of  Pundits  ;  and  as  every  valet-<le-place  is  a  Cicero  in  Rome,  so  every  Pundit 
was  a  depositary  of  wisdom,  deeper  than  that  of  Moses,  with  all  his  Egyptian 
learning.  We  turn  with  a  smile  to  the  pages  of  Robertson,  and  read  the 
romance  of  a  respectable  Scotch  divine  of  the  golden  age,  somewhere  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  lasting  some  time  between  Adam  and  Moses. 
Eighty  years  ago,  when  Rousseau  philosophized  and  Voltaire  caricatured 
history,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  we  took  for  granted  that  somewhere  outside 
of  our  Uhristenaom  and  civilization  were  the  blessed  seats  of  wisdom  and 
piety.  Voltaire  sought  it  among  the  sages  of  China ;  Rousseau  amons  the 
Ked  Indians.  Our  Indian  antiquarians  were  therefore  almost  excused  for 
falling  into  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  painting  the  Hindu  as  a  mild,  culti- 
vated people,  with  sacred  books  much  older  than  Moses,  and  with  little  to 
learn  from  us,  Europeans,  save  our  devilish  inventions  of  gunpowder  and 
brandy,  to  blast  and  oum  both  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 

But  whatever  learned  men  among  them  thought  or  wrote,  we  acquit  the 
Directors  themselves  of  yielding  to  the  influence  of  Rousseau^s  sentiments,  or 
Robertson's  rhetoric,  ^o  such  fine  fancies  troubled  their  commercial  minds. 
The  traditionary  policy  grew  out  of  the  very  vulgar  desire  of  keeping  a  good 
business  all  to  themselvea  They  had  a  monopoly,  and  every  settler  in  £adia 
was  a  poacher  on  a  well-kept  preserve.  They  reasoned  in  trade,  as  Harry  the 
Fifth  in  arms,  "the  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  profit !"  and,  therefore,  they 
treated  interlopers  as  the  king  would  have  treated  poltroons,  "  their  passports 
shall  be  made,  and  crowns  for  convoy  shall  be  given  them.''  The  jealousy  of 
trade  is  proyerbial,  and  of  all  trades  the  Indian  was  most  jeabusly  watched. 
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There,  in  the  wake  of  the  Dutch,  and  guite  as  exclusive — ^ther  could  not  yom- 
Bibly  De  more  so — the  Company  conceived  that  whatever  otfiefs  gained  vaa 
clear  loss  to  them.  The  word  ttiterlopar  was  thus  imported  into  our  langui^ 
by  the  Company  from  the  Dutch.  It  is  a  word  as  racv  of  the  East  Indiaiii 
trade  as  the  Spanish  word  hwxaneer  is  of  the  West  Indian.  What  a  bucca- 
neer was  on  the  Spanish  main  an  interloper  was  at  the  Dut<*h  and  Kngliah 
factories  in  India— nn  intruder  to  be  hunted  out,  imprisoned,  fined,  and  even 
hanged  if  he  repeated  the  offence.  Thus  the  traditionary  policy  was  only 
commercial  monopoly  taking  another  shaoe.  A  miasionanr  would  have  been 
a  kind  of  supercargo  on  board  every  mercnantman :  would  have  seen  ber  bill 
of  lading,  and  have  asked  troublesome  questions  or  the  right  and  the  wroi^ 
as  well  as  the  profit  and  loss,  of  evenr  venture.  Such  a  moral  agent  ai  au 
their  factories  would  have  been  insufferable.  It  was  impossible  to  draw  up 
a  funeral  rule  agftiust  interlopers  and  allow  a  special  exception  in  favour  oif 
misdonariea.  Tnere  was  a  covenanted  service  in  the  Compon/s  pay,  and  all 
Europeans  in  India  outside  that  pale  came  under  an  alien  Ac^  the  rigoiin  of 
whicn  have  never  been  equalled  oy  the  most  despotic  states  in  Europei 
The  most  munificent  offer  ever  made  was  that  of  Mr.  Haldane  to  tne  Coni- 

Eany,  in  1796.  It  was  like  the  dft  of  Arunnah  the  Jebusite,  ^^  as  a  king  to  a 
ing,  of  £40^000,  to  be  expended  on  a  mission  to  Benarea  The  Coort  of 
Directors,  while  respecting  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Haldane's  motives,  replied 
that  "^  they  have  weighty  and  substantial  reasons  ff)r  declining  compbaaea 
with  this  request"  Now,  we  do  not  say  that  the  Directors  were  all  infidels* 
or  believed  that  antiquanan  myth  about  the  purity  and  tnith  of  the  81m»- 
tera.  A  more  commonplace  explanation  of  their  dislike  to  missions  wiU  snf- 
fice :  ^*  they  doubted  wnere  this  would  grow.''  Once  allow  Mr.  Haldane  lo 
settle  in  India,  with  a  band  of  missionaries  in  his  train,  and  the  dajra  of  moiio> 
poly  were  numbered.  Interlopers  would  pour  in  under  one  pretext  or  as- 
other.  A  missionary  might  plant  indigo  as  well  as  print  Bibles,  deal  in  eah  aa 
well  as  deal  out  tracts.  Sucn  pious  frauds  on  their  covenanted  service  ooold 
never  be  checked,  and  between  open  ports  and  open  Bibles  the  Compainr 
would,  at  last,  disappear  in  a  rabble  of  Englishmen  running  riot  over  the  lani 
Thus  the  admission  of  missionaries  or  not  into  India  was  the  field  on  which 
the  battle  was  fought  between  exclusionists  and  interlopers.  The  Butist 
missionaries,  Carey  and  Marshman,  first  threw  down  the  ^atmiiet,  ana  for 
twenty  years,  from  1793,  when  Wilberforce  withdrew  his  motion  for  tlirowiiig 
India  open  to  missionaries,  to  1813,  when  he  carried  it  at  last  in  the  famof  tiM 
Company^  the  battle  of  traditionary  exclusion  was  fought  out  with  iiertinadty 
on  both  sides.  What  was  to  be  said  for  the  Company  was  said  by  Mr.  Canning 
in  an  ironical  speech,  in  which  he  put  the  Ci>mpany's  obkctions  as  foUowa : — 
''You  (the  free  traders)  are  a  pack  of  piratical  ragamuffins,  who  want  to  lay 
our  villages  in  ruins  and  blood,  and  carry  awav  our  children  into  captivity. 
We  have  neard  of  the  horrible  traffic  you  carried  on  in  the  slave  trade  for  iip> 
wards  of  a  oentunr  without  shame,  and  would  not  abandon  without  a  sinigide.'* 
Fortunately,  saia  Mr.  Canning,  for  the  private  trader,  the  ripht  and  power  d 
interference  did  exist  in  Parliament  who  would  consider  the  qneatioo  tn  all 
its  bearings  without  heeding  the  exaggerated  pretentions  of  the  eommereial 
lords  of  Asia  to  dominions  acquired  by  British  enterprise^  and  yet  held  fagr 
British  arms.'* 

Thns,  puilv  to  avoid  the  error  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  bat  princi- 
pallv  from  jealougy  of  all  interlopers  with  their  Eastern  trade,  the  CompaAy 
settled  down  into  a  kind  of  Gamaliel  policy.  They  would  rofhun  &om  mlrritrn 
aries.  and  let  them  alone ;  and  at  the  same  time  commaiid  them  thai  lli^ 
should  not  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus  in  India.  The  policy  has  been  tlma 
enunciated  more  than  once  under  anthori^  **  to  protect  the  natives  in  tlw  a* 
disturbed  enjoyment  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  neither  to  interfero  with 
them  themselves,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  rooletfted  by  othen  ;'*  **  to  obaerre  a 
strict  impartiality  between  those  who  profess  its  own  creed  and  thoee  who  hold 
the  creeds  of  their  native  subjects,  and  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  neutnUty.** 

•  Mitt  and  WUmni*s  India,  vol.  vU.,  p.  3«i»  new  edition. 
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There  ib  bo  much  we  agree  with  in  these  principles  that  it  seems  invidious 
to  criticise  them  in  detail.  Enlarged  views  of  religious  liberty  are  still  so 
rare  in  the  world  that  we  should  not  divide  the  friends  of  toleration  on 
minor  points.  But  even  on  its  own  principles,  the  Company  enounced  more 
than  it  could  execute^  and  confounded,  under  the  common  term  religion, 
things  that  differ  as  wide  as  the  east  is  irom  the  west. 

I. — It  professed  a  neutrality  which  was  impossible  from  the  very  lirst  No 
State  can  be  neutral  to  open  immorality ;  impartial  it  might  be  to  moral  and 
immoitil  religions  alike ;  neutral  it  never  coiud  be.  All  soverei^ty  implies 
the  suppression  of  scandalous  vice ;  and  though  some  old  Indians  made  a 
weak  attempt*  to  excuse  Suttee,  on  thesegrounds  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
the  voice  of  the  country  went  with  Lord  W.  Bentinck  in  suppressing  this  as  a 
demoralizing  practice.  The  scandal  is  not  with  the  State  for  interfering,  but 
with  the  religion  that  obliged  such  interference ;  so  that,  in  fact,  neutrality 
by  the  State,  in  religious  matters,  was  possible  only  so  far  as  it  was  not  "  a 
matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewdness"  which  the  religion  taught 

The  State  has  again  and  again  interfered  to  suppress  religious  rites  in  India 
on  moral  grounds.  The  swinging  festival,  widow  burning,  infanticide,  the 
Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  have  called  for  mterference,  and  should  have  led 
statesmen  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  a  principle  which  is  thus  broken  through 
every  day,  and  which  every  Government  school  in  the  country  must  set  at 
defiance  if  it  does  the  work  it  is  intended  to  do. 

II.  Again,  neutrality  is  impossible,  because  no  State  can  poise  itself  eqnidist- 
antly  between  a  spiritual  and  a  ritual  religion.  Like  Mahomet's  coffin,  the 
State  is  toto  cceloy  underneath  a  spiritual  religion  like  Christianity ;  it  can 
only  overlook  a  ritual  religion,  for  true  Christianity  is  raised  to  sit  in  heavenly 
places  with  its  ascended  Lora.  The  two  cannot  be  treated  together,  for  the 
lorces  in  the  two  relidons  are  incommensurata  The  State  might  as  well 
enact  that  the  Ganges  Siould  not  encroach  on  the  temple  Gh&ts,  or  the  temple 
Ghftts  on  the  Ganges. 

**  Volvitur  et  voWetar  in  omne  yolabiUs  unniB.** 

The  forces  of  nature,  as  Bacon  long  ago  said,  are  only  govemed  by  obeying 
them ;  it  is  quite  as  true  of  spiritual  forcex  The  laws  are  as  unerring  and 
unalterable  by  human  caprice  in  the  one  as  the  other :  and,  therefore,  to  affect 
an  impartial  indifference  between  one  religion  ana  another,  is  to  affect  a 
sovereifflit^  not  given  to  States ;  it  is  the  madness  of  Alexander  affecting  the 
nod  of  Jupiter. 

We  have  traced  the  true  origin  of  the  traditionary  policy  to  commercial 
jealousy.  We  have  thus  a  better  excuse  to  offer  for  it  than  the  neutrality 
principle  of  its  modem  advocates.  The  Company  may  be  excused  for  its 
conduct,  because  it  was  only  a  Company,  and  did  not  rise  to  its  position 
as  the  State  in  India.  "  It  govemed  India,''  as  Burke  long  ago  said, 
*'  with  an  eye  to  its  tallow.  How  India  would  cut  up ;  how  she  would 
tallow  on  the  caul  and  on  the  kidneys."  Nature's  noblemen  are  rare  and 
exceptional  births  ;  a  few  such  conquered  India,  and  a  few  more  settled  the 
Company's  Rjy  over  it ;  but  from  Clive  to  Wellesley  they  were  misimderstood 
by  their  employers  :  and  vulgar  minds  used  vulgar  expedients  in  a  position 
tney  could  neither  nave  made  or  kept  by  themselves.  Greatness  was  huddled 


*  *<  It  may  be  naeful,"  Bays  Colonel  Mark  Wilks,  in  hia  *<  Historical  Sketches  of 
South  India'*  (vol.  i.,  p.  499\  *'to  examine  the  reasonableness  of  interfering  with 
the  most  ozceptioiiahle  of  all  their  institntions.  It  has  heen  thought  an  abomina- 
tion not  to  be  tderated,  that  a  widow  should  immolate  herself  on  the  fdneral  pile 
of  her  husband.  Bat  what  judgment  should  we  form  of  the  Hindu  who  (if  any  of 
our  institntions  admitted  the  parallel)  should  forcibtu  pretend  to  stand  between  a 
Christian  and  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation.  And  shall  we  not  hold  him  to  be  a 
driTeUer  in  politics  and  morals,  a  fanatic  in  religion,  and  a  pretender  in  humanity, 
who  would  forcibly  wrest  tills  hope  from  the  Hindu  widow. '  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
apology  for  Suttee,  the  State  has  interfered,  and  there  are  few  who,  in  1859,  would 
agree  with  this  plea  for  toleration  to  Suttee  as  put  forward  in  1829. 

34* 
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too  fast  on  the  Company.  It  could  not  look  "evenr  inch  a  kng,"  freah  m 
it  was  from  the  counter  and  ledger.  ''  India,"  said  the  Marquia  Welkalcy, 
"  should  be  governed  from  a  palace,  with  the  sceptre  of  a  stateniiaiiy  and  ii(4 
from  a  counting-house,  witli  the  measuring  wand  of  a  *  merchant'  ^  Aspiring 
man !  he  little  knew  that  the  aspirations  of  his  employers  bore  in  a  rtty 
ditferent  direction.  Good  dividends,  and  no  wild  or  expensiTe  acbemei  of 
education,  were  the  Company's  ideal  of  Indian  statesmanship  ;  and  therefm 
a  safe  man,  like  Sir  George  Barlow,  well  trained  in  the  traditions  of  a  tndng 
monopoly,  was  preferred  to  the  great  proconsul.  Par  no^nlr  fratrum — tlia 
Bwora  of  Wellington,  and  the  sceptre  of  Wellesley,  were  too  much  for  IIm 
Leaden  Hall  and  the  citv  tradesmen. 

The  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman  differ  in  this,  that  great  raoeeas  nukm 
the  one  giddy  ;  it  stupifies  the  other.  Napoleon  took  leesons  fmm  Talma, 
bow  to  wear  his  coronation  robes,  and  strut  in  the  Tuillerieo  with  the  Ifaia  of 
an  emperor  at  his  heels.  Our  Court  of  Directors  were  only  stupified  midflr 
success  no  less  amazing.  Like  Christopher  Sly,  dn)pped  into  the  bed  of  atftte 
in  their  sleep,  they  rubbed  their  eyes  and  protested — 


'*  Upon  mj  life,  I  Am  a  lord,  iodeeU, 
And  not  a  tinker — not  Chriitophero  Slj.^ — Tamimg  Ikt  SSirme. 

"It  was  all  a  dream  ;  they  were  plain  John  Company  still ;  it  waafiMCtioua  to 
lay  at  their  feet  a  hundred  n^ahs'  crowns,  and  ask  them  to  sit  on  the  Oalcutla 
dtvan^  as  the  Nawab  of  the  Great  Mogul.  If  they  did  so  they  mtnt  bo 
excused  for  clinging  to  some  of  their  old  tastes.  It  was  a  mlgar  pcvjadioo  ; 
but  they  really  preferred  casting  up  aeamnts  and  taking  stock,  to  theee  troo* 
blesome  affairs  of  State,  Native  Education,  Police,  Suttee,  and  soforth  ;  they 
Would  meddle  as  little  as  possible  with  them  ;  and  as  to  those  foreign  wmn  aad 
interventions,  they  were  for  peace  at  all  price,  and  must  recall  (he  GovOTnar- 
General  that  dared  to  embarrass  their  trade  with  them." 

We  were  called  by  Napoleon  **  La  Nation  Boutiquiere,**  and  the  Compaaj 
Bahadoor  acce^ited  the  definition  as  their  rule  of  empire.  Now^  thero'^fa 
many  things  highly  incumbent  on  a  ruler  which  it  would  be  rninoof  for  % 
private  trader  to  attempt  The  statesman  who  is  nothing  more  than  a  derk 
of  the  market,  or  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  is  no  statesman  at  alL 
We  may  thrust  empire  upon  him,  but  we  cannot  ex))ect  him  to  pnmie  aft 
imperial  policy.  Statesmen  of  all  parties  saw  that  the  commercial  aad  tiM 
pohtioal  character  of  the  Company  were  incompatible,  and  desired  tMr 
severance.  Still  the  Directors  clung  to  their  monopoly  as  an  awkward  ridhsr 
on  a  mn-away -horse  clings  to  his  pummel,  and  trira  to  Mii  on  to  it  if  they 
could  not  h'ihi  in  the  Govcmors-Ueneral,  who,  from  Olive  to  WeUeslej,  wen 
ovemmning  India  in  spite  of  them. 

There  is  a  pretty  fable  quoted  by  Miss  Martineaa  to  oxpiew  the  mkmk^ 
stealthy  way  we  came  by  the  nuistery  of  India : — 

**  So  then,  when  the  pedlar  found  be  was  welcome  in  ths  cattle,  he  made  himself 
at  home ;  he  sot  down  hia  box  and  pot  oflT  hU  cloak ;  when  lo  1  he  was  in  anaoar  and 
wore  a  sword.  Then  one  said  he  bad  Mh>n  the  glitter  of  his  breastplate  whUe  yet 
the  ttranger  was  on  the  thri^huld ;  and  another  had  hoard  the  tap  of  the  twi«d 
against  the  floor :  and  the  family  mistrusted  the  change ;  but  the  pedlar  said  that 
his  armour  and  weapons  were  as  necessary  to  his  calling  as  his  hcoL.  and  his  lo^  aad 
key.'*~Fatfy  Tale,  quoted  from  Miu  MartineamU  '•/iu£ia.** 

Now  we  were,  it  is  true,  a  century  ago,  onlv  pedkrs,  and,  under  Oomvallii 
and  Wellesley,  we  threw  away  our  pa<*k  ana  snowed  the  shining  amoo  by 
which  we  meant  lo  hold  the  entry  we  had  made  giNNL  Bat  this  tnmaibffna* 
tion  took  the  Company  at  home  as  much  by  surprise  as  the  natives  of  IndiiL 
Our  pn)tectoFate  of  India  was  treated  as  a  com/i  deiat  more  even  by  Ensliah* 
men  than  by  Hindus.  The  men  of  that  day  could  not  discern  the  eoitteidoMiii 
between  the  Kims  of  America  and  the  gain  of  India.  lAter  historians  hare 
reminded  \x»  that  the  Settlement  Act  of  1774  was  a  set-off  to  the  Declamtioa 
of  Indcpeuilcnce,  It  was  the  fortune  of  one  man  t4>  witness  the  low  of  one 
empire  and  the  gain  of  another.    The  same  Comwaliisi  whose  name  is  linked 
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with  diflasters  in  the  West  deserves  honourable  mention  among  the  most  sac« 
oessful  administrators  in  the  East. 

-  The  Company  all  through  "  accepted  the  situation*'  reluctantly  and  with 
ill  grace.  The  Governor  an'd  Company  of  London  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East  Indies  made  it  as  their  rule  from  the  first  **not  to  employ  any  gentleman 
in  any  place  of  charge,  and  reouested  that  the^  might  oe  allowed  to  seek 
their  businesse  with  men  of  their  own  aualitie,  lest  the  suspicion  of  the 
employment  of  gentlemen  being  taken  hola  of  by  the  generalitie,  do  dryve  a 
great  number  of  the  adventurers  to  withdraw  their  contributions."  Sir 
Thomas  Roe's  advice  to  the  Company  is  characteristic  of  their  policy  to  the 
last — "  At  my  first  arrival  I  understood  a  fort  was  very  necessary ;  but  expe- 
rience teaches  we  are  refused  it  to  our  advantage.  If  the  Emperor  would 
ofifer  me  ten  I  would  not  accept  of  one."* 

The  fault  indeed  has  been  all  the  other  wav.  So  far  from  throwing  off  the 
pedlar's  cloak  to  show  the  shining  armour,  the  Company  for  a  long  time  kept 
up  the  awkward  attempt  to  fight  with  one  hand  and  trade  with  the  other. 
Tne  testimony  of  M.  De  Valbezent  is  deciBive  on  this  head,  and  should  silence 
the  clamour  of  journals  of  the  l/nivers  stamp,  who  denounce  our  unbounded 
rapacitv  and  profligate  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  unhappy  India. 

The  best  excuse  for  the  traditionary  policy  is,  therefore,  this,  that  it  grew 
out  of  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  times,  and  was  persisted  in  bv  men  who 
eould  not  rise  to  a  sense  of  their  mission  as  the  rulers  of  India.  Like  all  cases 
of  wrong-doing  it  was  so  venial  an  error  at  first  that  it  is  baol  to  say  when  we 
are  to  begin  to  blame.  We  were  masters  of  India  for  nigh  forty  years,  from 
the  victory  of  Clive  at  Plaseey  to  that  of  Comwaliis  atSeringapatam,  without 
an  attempt  beine  made  by  the  Church  at  home  to  evangelize  India.  All  this 
time  that  the  Church  lay  dead  to  her  mission  we  have  not  a  word  of  blame 
to  cast  at  the  Company.  Its  indifierence  was  only  natural^-the  result  of 
indiflfcrence  in  higher  quarters.  Traditionary  policy  only  becomes  blame- 
worthv  from  the  &j  that  the  Church  set  about  her  duty ;  thisn  the  Companv 
ahould  have  thrown  open  the  door,  and  afforded  protection  at  least  to  aU 
preachers  who  were  willing  to  come.  Instead  of  that  the  Company  laid  aside 
their* cherished  neutrality  principles  to  oppress  Christianity  and  protect  hea- 
thenism. We  are  bringing  no  vague  charges  against  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Their  public  acts  from  the  year  1795  and  onward  prove,  that  as  the  Church 
became  active  and  evangelistic  in  India  the  Company  set  itself  to  thwart  and 
oppose  it  The  traditionary  policy,  from  the  date  of  the  Directors'  prohi- 
bition of  Mr.  Haldane  to  proceed  to  India,  must  be  distinctly  understood  to 
be  a  policy  markedly  hostile  to  Christian  missions.  Let  us  enumerate  a  few 
of  these  overt  acts  by  which  we  support  so  serious  a  charge  : — 

1.  In  1793  Mr.  Wilberforoe  proposed,  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  that 
^  such  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in  India  as  ma^  gradually  tend  to  their 
advancement  in  useful  knowledge,  and  to  their  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment" This  moderate  proposal  was  met  by  such  opposition  of  the  Indian 
interest  in  Parliament  that  Mr.  Wilberforoe  was  forced  to  abandon  it,  and 
thus  defer  for  twenty  years  the  regeneration  of  India. 

2.  The  first  Baptist  missionaries  were  refused  a  passage  in  a  British  ship, 
and  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Calcutta,  forced  to  retire  to  Serampore  under 
protection  of  the  Danish  flag.  Again;  in  1799,  when  four  more  missionaries 
arrived,  they  were  prohibited  from  settling  in  British  India ;  and  again,  in 
1806,  Mr.  Chater  aid  Mr.  Robinson  were  hardly  permitted  to  proceea  to 
Serampore  ;  so  that,  as  Carey  savs,  ''the  removal  or  suppression  of  the  whole 
mission  would  not  be  a  matter  or  regret  to  the  Govemor-GeneraL" 

a  The  €k>veniment  seem  to  have  thought  that  if  they  could  not  exclude 
missionaries  thev  were  bound  to  right  the  oalance  between  the  two  religions 
by  their  marked  patronage  of  heathenism.    In  a  despatch  sent  out  in  1807, 


*  Mills*  India,  vol.  1.,  p.  24. 
t  M.  De  Valbezen,  L'lnde,  p.  31,  etpauim. 
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tkey  iBuy  down  the  principle  of  neutrality  which  is  to  work  all  on  <»ie  sidev 
"  neither  to  interfere  with  the  native  religions  themaelyes  nor  to  sufifer  them 
to  be  interfered  with  by  others."  In  consequence  of  this  new  law  of  one- 
sided neutrality,  Bishop  Cony  was  reprimanded  in  Madras,  Sir  Peregrine 
M^tland  dismused.  ana  Mr.  ^her  the  Chaplain  at  Meerut  censored  for  pre- 
soming  to  baptize  Prabhu  Din  the  first  and  only  Christian  Sepoy  in  the  Ben- 
gal army. 

4.  In  1816  a  regulation  was  enforced  that  no  native  should  hold  employ- 
nent  under  Crovemment  but  a  Hindu  or  a  Mahometan,  so  that,  as  Bishop 
Heber  pointed  out,  "  Christianity  fared  worse  under  a  Cniistian  than  under 
a  heathen  government,  for  while  Christians  are  allowed  to  hold  office  under 
a  heathen  f^ah  at  Taiyore,  under  a  Christian  ^jovemment  they  were  excluded.*' 

5.  As  opimon  at  home  went  forward,  traditionary  policy  stood  stiU  or  even 
went  back.  In  1833  a  despatch  was  sent  out  desiring  that  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  their  temples,  their  worship,  their  festivals,  their  religious  praettoes^ 
their  ceremonial  observances,  our  native  subjects  be  left  entirely  to  themselves. 
This  despatch  was  treated  as  a  dead  letter  for  five  years,  and  <mly  in  1838,  on 
receipt  of  another  despatch  enforcing  the  former,  was  it  very  partially  carried 
into  execution.  To  this  day  there  are  8,292  idol  temples  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency receiving  from  Qovemment  an  annual  payment  of  97,678  rupees,  and 
in  the  Bombay  presidency  as  many  as  26,589  idols  and  temples^  the  revenues 
of  which  are  more  or  less  under  uovemment  control  In  ancient  Rome  1^ 
temple  of  forei^  gods,  such  as  JSsculapius,  Cybele.  and  other  dii  advenas  were 

5 laced  under  tribute ;  they  were  licensed,  as  Tertullian  calls  them,  TrUnUarii 
)eL*  We  have  put  in  the  same  way  idolatry  under  tribute,  and  made  our- 
selves accomplices  with  idolatry  by  extracting  revenue  for  what  we  should 
have  barely  tolerated.  Such  was  the  pygim  tax  which  was  so  profitably 
fEU-med  at  Gya  and  at  Juggernaut,  so  that  Hindus  have  said  the  Company  can- 
not believe  our  religion  f^e,  or  they  would  not  be  at  such  pains  to  maintain  it, 

6.  Traditionary  policy  has  carefully  excluded  the  Christian  element  fnmi 
all  (Government  scnemes  of  native  education.  As  lately  as  1849,  a  native  of 
ffood  caste^  holding  a  situation  in  the  Hindu  College,  was  obliged  to  resign 
tOT  becommg  a  Christian:  and  Mr.  Graves,  the  principal,  was  warned  -soon 
f^r  not  to  receive  two  Hindu  youths  to  a  private  reading  of  Scripture  in 
his  house  on  Sunday.  In  1854  the  Council  of  jBducation  refused  the  Uidcutta 
Bible  Society  permission  to  place  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  vernacular, 
in  the  libraiy  of  Hindu  College.  And  again,  after  the  despatch  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood  had  been  sent  out  sanctioning  the  principle  of  Grants  in  Aid ;  and  the 
supreme  €k>vemment  at  Calcutta,  acting  upon  it,  had  given  permission  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  apply  for  such  a  grant  to  educate  and  civilize 
^e  Santals — the  Directors  thougnt  fit  to  annul  the  grant,  and  appoint  secular 
instructors  instead. 

7.  So  late  as  the  eve  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Friend  of  India  waa 
"  warned''  for  expressing  a  hope  that  a  century  hence  India  might  have  a 
Christian  population  ;  and  the  address  of  loyalty  of  the  Krishnaffur  Chris- 
tians was  not  officially  acknowledged.  £ven  the  Grovemor-General  has  been 
called  to  account  for  his  Missionaiy  guinea,  and  warned  that  such  acts  of 
indiscretion  would,  if  repeated,  justify  his  recall.  '^For  a  European  gentle- 
man in  India  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  private  life."  Tnis  excellent 
sentiment  of  Lord  Stanley,  to  the  cadets  of  Addiscombe,  is  strained  to  mean 
that  Lord  Canning's  private  acts  and  feelings  as  a  Christian  reflect  upon  his 
public  conduct  as  GU)vemor-€^neral ;  and  that  neularality  must  be  the  rule  of 
private  as  well  as  public  life  of  all  Indian  officials. 

8.  That  there  snould  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  neu- 
trality, the  traditionary  policy  indited  a  despatch  in  May,  1847,  purporting 
that  as  the  Government  is  pleKlged  "  to  abstam  from  all  interference  with  the 
religion  of  the  natives  of  India  it  is  obviously  essential  to  the  due  observ- 
ance of  that  principle  that  it  should  be  acted  upon  by  our  servants,  civil 


*  Adv.  Nationes,  i,  10. 
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and  military.  The  Govenunent  is  known  througliout  India  by  its  offican, 
with  whom  it  is  identified  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  our  ser- 
vants should,  therefore,  be  aware  that  while  invested  with  public  authority 
their  acts  cannot  be  regarded  as  those  of  private  individuals. 

This  despatch  was  received  by  Lord  Hardinge,  who  understood  it  une- 
quivocally, to  mean  that  by  this  comprehensive  prohibition  the  civil  and 
military  servants  of  the  Company  were  enjoined  to  take  no  part  whatever  in 
missionarv  proceedings;  ''but  he  was  of. opinion  that  the  publication  of 
the  Court  s  order  in  the  GoxdAe  was  not  advisable,  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
fided only  to  officers  of  the  most  cacperienced  judgment  at  the  head  of  the  two 
(Governments  of  Bengal,  and  the  Upper  Provinces." 

When  Directors,  ten  years  ago,  could  send  out  a  despatch,  which  their  own 
authorities  in  India  dare  not  publish  in  the  face  of  Christian  opinion  in  Eng- 
land and  India,  and  which  was  only  dragged  to  light  from  its  official  pigeon- 
hole on  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  year  ago,  we  are  not  calum- 
niating the  traditionaiy  policy  when  we  say  uiat  its  action  for  upwards  of 
fifty  veais  has  been  systematically  adverse  to  Christian  missions,  and  that  the 
time  nas  eome  when  one  of  the  two  principles  must  eive  way.  Either  the 
missionary  or  the  Company  must  retire  from  India,  it  has  been  thrown  out 
as  a  taunt  that  the  religious  societies  of  England  overturned  the  Company, 
and  that  Parliament,  as  the  real  voice  of  the  country,  onbr  aoquiesced  under 
the  damours  of  Exeter  HalL  It  is  about  as  true  as  tnat  &asmus  or  Hutten'a 
letters  caused  the  Beformation.  No,  the  traditicmary  policy  of  the  Papacy 
caused  its  overthrow  in  England  and  Germany.  It  was  g;iven  space  to  repent 
during  five  centuries  and  it  repented  not;  and  therefore  it  was  thrown  off  as 
incomgibla  The  Company  in  the  same  way  caused  their  own  overthrow. 
The  time  had  come  to  give  up  the  traditions  of  trade  with  its  consequent  in- 
difference to  higher  considerations;  but  they  clung  to  them,  and  therefore 
were  forced  to  ttuce  the  consequence.  Little  by  little  the  sceptre  passed  away 
from  the  men  of  the  counting-house.  Cannon-row  arose  to  take  the  rule  out 
of  the  hands  of  Leadenhall-street,  leaving  the  Directors  only  so  much  pa- 
tronage and  a  power  of  veto  which  they  seldom  dared  to  exercise.  The  Com- 
pany was  behind  the  age,  and  the  anomaly  of  the  Double  Qovemment  was 
only  endured  because  our  public  men  had  not  yet  a^eed  on  a  substitute  for 
it,  and  because  we  are  a  people  proverbially  cautious  of  change.*  At  last 
the  Crisis  came.  The  txacutionanr  policy  of  exclusion  which  had  been 
bn4[6n  in  on  in  all  other  directions,  held  its  ground  in  the  lanks  of  the  Sepoy 
army.  Within  the  native  lines  no  missionary  ever  intruded;  no  ray  of 
heavenly  light  ever  broken  Yet  it  was  where  n(m-interference  was  indulged 
to  the  uttermost  that  it  most  siffnally  failed,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  days 
of  the  Company  were  numbereo.  Now  that  the  Company  is  politically  de- 
funct, it  has  many  to  praise  it  we  presume  on  the  rule,  "de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonuuL" 

''Extinctns  amabitur  idem"  is  the  poetical  justice  which  Horace  says 
awaits  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  onlv  burn  in  the  blase  of  envy  they 
have  kindled  iif hen  alive ;  and  we  will  not  deny  that  the  Company  deserves 
to  be  remembered.  Often  has  it  happened  that  the  StatesmaAsliip  was  at 
Leadenball-street,  and  the  routine  ana  stupidity  in  Cannon-row.    Directorsi 


*  It  WM  strange  that  Directors  and  Proprietora  of  the  East  India  Company 
could  not  or  would  not  see  the  anomaly  of  the  Double  Government  daring  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament  la«t  year.  In  the  year  1698,  when  the  old  Company  was  doing 
battle  for  their  chartered  monopoly  against  a  new  and  rivid  Company  which  was 
afterwards  amalgamated  with  the  old,  they  wrote  out  to  their  servants  in  India* 
**That  two  East  India  Companies  in  Englimd  could  no  more  subsist  than  two  kiogs 
at  the  same  time  regnant  in  the  two  kingdoms ;  that  now  a  civil  battle  was  to  be 
fought  between  the  old  and  new  Company,  and  that  two  or  three  years  must  end 
this  strife,  as  the  old  or  the  new  mast  give  way.**  At  the  end  of  160  years  their 
own  admission  might  have  been  tamed  against  them — ^to  prove  that  two  longs  of 
the  East  could  not  reign  together  in  London,  one  at  the  east  and  the  other  at  the 
west  end. 
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like  tlie  late  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  often  have  controlled  the  inaptitude 
and  ignorance  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  master-mind  was  behind  the 
scenes,  and  in  the  Doable  Government  the  ostensible  was  not  the  real  head 
of  affairs.  Bat  thongh  we  admit  all  this,  and  much  more,  as  in  candour 
bound,  of  single  Directors,  this  cannot  excuse  the  faults  of  the  traditH»aiy 
policy.  The  men  were  often  better  than  the  system  the^  adnumstered ; 
nay,  of  late  years,  it  was  generally  the  case,  they  were  ea  It  was  the  men  of 
our  day,  held  bound  by  the  traditions  of  a  bygone  a^  excusable,  in  some 
sense,  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  experiment  of  lettmg  in  light  upon  the 
darkened  Umdu  mind  was  to  be  tried  for  the  first  time^  but  inexcusaMe  now. 
The  effect  of  the  traditionary  policy,  as  it  has  worked  for  the  last  ten  years, 
was  this,  that  one  Diredor,  with  an  obstinate  avernon  to  missions,  could 
appeal  to  the  precedents  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  overrule  the  better  convie- 
tions  of  his  brother  Directors.  Gladly  we  admit  tiiat  many  Directors,  per- 
ha]^  if  it  were  known,  most  of  the  body,  both  subscribed  to  missionaiy 
societies  in  India  and  heartily  wished  them  success.  But  the  traditionary 
policy  stood  in  their  way.  One  Director  could  claim  a  despatch  forbidding 
all  countenance  of  missions  by  all  Indian  ofiicials,  and  the  feelings  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Englishmen  in  India  must  give  way  to  the  oonunand  of  one 
obstinate,  just  as  in  the  National  system  of  Ireland,  the  objection  oi<me  child  in  a 
school  to  read  the  Scriptures  must  overnde  the  wishes  of  all  the  rest  Such 
was  the  traditional  policy:  it  was  powerless  for  good,  powerful  only  for  evil  ; 
and  all  ri^ht-minded  men  must  rejoice  that  they  are  relieved  from  the  incubus 
of  traditions  of  the  past  generation.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  judge  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Church  upon  missioDs  from  the  gibes  of  Sydney  Smith,  pub- 
lished fifty  years  a^o,  upon  **  Carey  the  Cobbler,  as  to  juage  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  lately  dissolved  by  the  Court  that  oeclined  Mr.  Haldane's  offer, 
and  broke  up  Fort  William  College  at  Calcutta.  There  was,  therefore,  all 
the  more  reason  to  eut  the  last  thread  that  linked  men  of  such  different  senti- 
ments together.  This  has  now  been  done,  and  the  Indian  Council,  composed 
in  a  great  measure  out  of  the  same  men  as  the  former  body,  is  set  free  to 
represent  the  altered  feelings  of  the  ase  towards  missions  in  India  Our 
•pitaph  on  the  traditionary  policy  must  be  the  saying — 

Opinlonam  commentii  d^Iet  diea. 

On  the  let  November,  1858,  a  proclamation  was  read  in  all  the  chief  cities 
of  India,  in  which  the  (^een  announces  herself  Queen  Defender  of  the  FsMi 
over  India  as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  proclamation  then 
proceeds  to  lay  down  a  principle  of  religious  liberty  to  all,  and  non-interference 
with  any  of  her  subjects'  behef,  which  resembles  so  nearly  the  policy  of  neu- 
trality we  have  represented  above,  that  it  is  necessary  to  see  clearly  wherein 
the  two  differ.  The  former  policy  was  a  neutrality  of  indifference — this  a 
neutrality  of  principle.  A  Deist  for  instance  and  a  true  Christian  apparently 
are  equally  tolerant — ^in  reality  the  former  is  the  most  intolerant  of  men.^ 

The  Christian  is  tolerant  because  he  has  read  his  own  heart,  and  can  make 
allowances  for  the  prejudices  of  others,  from  knowledge  of  his  own.  Her 
Gracious  Mtgesty  then,  "firmly  relying  on  the  tnith  of  Christiani^,  and 
acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion,"  can  disclaim  alike  the 
riffht  and  the  desire  to  impose  her  convictions  on  an}r  of  her  subjects ;  for 
toleration  being  a  duty  we  owe  to  Christianity,  men  will  be  tolerant  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  truly  Christian,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  thought,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  think  all  religions  ^*  equally  true,  equally  false,  and  equally 
useful" 

We  are  now  on  the  outset,  then,  of  a  new  lease  of  empire  in  India,  and  have 
to  profit  by  the  warning  in  opposite  extremes  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguesei 
ana  more  lately  of  the  Eojst  India  Company, 

*  <*  India,**  said  Dr.  Carey,  in  1807,  "swarms with  Deists,  and  Deists  are  in  my 
opinion  the  most  intoleraiit  of  mankind ;  their  great  desire  is  to  exterminate  true 
jreU£;ion  from  the  earth." 
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The  question  of  the  conduct  of  the  State  towards  missions  in  India  has 
been  greatly  simplified  by  the  abolition  of  the  Double  (Jovemment.  We  now 
know  what  the  State  means,  where  we  are  to  look  for  it,  and  whom  we  are 
to  blame  if  it  is  badly  administered.  Between  the  people  of  India  on  one 
hand,  and  the  people  of  England  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  only  one, 
and  not  as  formerly  two  courts  of  appeal.  The  two  races  are  brought  nearer 
to  each  other — the  last  barrier  that  stood  between  them  and  us  removed. 

The  question  is  further  simplified  from  the  fact  that  the  state  in  India  is 
not  a  representative  Government  At  home  we  are  in  the  anomalous  position, 
that  while  the  Grown  and  Gonstitution  are  based  on  religious  tests — these 
tests  have  been  abolished  by  Parliament,  one  after  the  other.  In  theory  the 
Executive  is  appointed  by  the  Grown,  upon  whom  the  test  is  still  binding  ; 
in  fact  it  is  appointed  by  a  minister  responsible  to  a  Parliament  that  has 
done  away  with  these  tests.  Givil  disabilities  on  account  of  religious  belief 
have  disappeared  one  after  the  other,  so  that  we  are  now  midwav  between  the 
theocratic  or  Ghurch  and  State  theory  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  opposite  or 
independent  theoiy  of  modem  republics.  On  the  one  hand  ours  is  a  Ghris- 
tian  State,  onlv  because  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  are  Ghristian ; 
on  the  other  hand  we  are  a  Ghristian  State,  because  the  subjects  of  a 
Ghristian  Queen,  who  is  by  hor  coronation  oath  bound  to  act  as  Defender 
of  the  Faith. 

The  duties  of  the  State  are  exceedingly  simple  to  those  who  hold  that  le 
roi  est  VeUU,  They  are  equally  simple  on  the  opposite  theory — that  all  power 
comes  from  the  people.  It  is  because  we  are  under  a  mixed  government 
between  these  two  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  define  what  are  the  religious  duties 
of  the  State  in  England  ;  the  two  contending  parties  on  questions  involving 
the  alliance  of  Ghurch  and  State  should  treat  each  other  with  more  indulgence 
than  they  do.  For  both  are  right  in  so  far  as  they  reason  from  their  own 
premises,  and  wrong  in  not  seeing  that  there  are  other  premises  besides  their 
own. 

But  in  India  there  is  no  question  what  is  the  State,  for  the  representative 
element  does  not  exist  Were  a  parliament  called  in  Galcutta,  and  deputies 
sent  up  from  the  various  races  and  religions  of  India,  then  undoubtedly  the 
same  controversies  would  arise  there  that  have  arisen  at  home.  Such  a  par- 
liament might  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  people  for  the  support 
of  a  religion  not  professed  by  the  people.  But  as  till  then  (and  we  arc  of 
these  reformers  who  think  that  political  rights  are  the  last,  not  the  first  to 
be  given  to  a  subject  race — ^that  people  should  be  educated  first,  emancipated 
afterwards,  not  as  in  Ireland,  in  the  reverse  order)  the  English  in  India  com- 
pose the  governing  body  of  the  State  in  India.  We  are  masters  of  India  by 
right  of  conquest,  and,  therefore,  the  motto  of  paternal  governments  a  little 
wont  out  in  Europe,  mav  stiU  bie  safely  adopted  in  Asia — '*  Every  thing  for 
the  people ;  nothing  by  tnem." 

This  paternal  government  principle  which  is  intolerable  to  us  Europeans  is 
sot  only  what  Asiatics  prefer,  bat  the  only  State  theory  they  can  easily  un- 
derstand. We,  as  a  people,  ha^e  a  genius  for  self-goiremment  Our  youngest 
colonies  put  forth  their  parliament  m  miniature  as  luiturally  as  a  yoimg  tree 
bears  the  fruit  and  flowers  of  the  old  stock.  Nay  more,  our  colonies  only 
prosper  when  left  to  enact  the  mother  country's  system  over  again.  George 
the  Third's  paternal  theories  of  government  cost  us  the  United  States,  and  till 
the  Golonial  Office  left  off  meddling  with  the  internal  affairs  of  fifty  colonies, 
our  colonies  were  only  a  source  of  weakness  and  distraction  to  the  empire  at 
I*rge. 

But  with  India  it  is  quite  different.  The  people  know  nothing  of  self- 
government,  and  only  understand  the  will  of  the  magistrate,  which  is  to  them 
as  a  message  of  fate.  Our  regulations  may  be  good,  but  the  Hindu  only 
looks  to  the  i^en  who  administer  them.  *'  The  best  regulations,"  says  an 
intelligent  native  gentleman,  '*can  be  turned  into  a  source  of  worst  oppression 
by  an  unscrupulous  or  careless  magistrate  ;  and  if  you  cive  us  a  good  magis- 
trate he  can  keep  us  happy  without  any  regulation  at  alL  Punjaub  owes  its 
liappiness  more  to  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  and  Messrs.  Montgomery  and  M'Leod 
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than  to  any  Bystem  or  regulation.  Oude  was  placed  under  the  same  system, 
but  not  under  the  same  officenB^  and  it  did  not  succeed.  B^move  them 
from  the  Puigaub,  and  hang  me  if  Pmigaub  does  not  go  to  pieces  before  the 
eaith  has  completed  its  annual  circuit" 

The  executive  and  legislatiYe  of  India  are  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the 
hundred  thousand  Englishmen  who  hold  the  country  by  right  either  of  con- 
quest or  cession.  If  there  were  a  Hendd's  office  for  majdng  out  the  titles  by 
which  we  hold  our  manv  dependencies,  we  should  sue  f<v  the  title  of  Lord 
Protector  of  India.  India  is  a  commonwealth  without  any  natural  head  of 
its  own.  We  have  been  called  in  to  save  further  anarchy.  We  do  not  hold 
it  from  the  people,  but  we  hold  it  for  the  people  of  India ;  and  the  sword  of 
state  which  we  snatched  from  the  hands  of  Mahometan  invaders^  or  Mahratta 
mauraders,  should  be  **  wrapped  in  a  doth  behind  the  Ephod,"  like  the  sword 
of  Goliath  in  the  house  of  the  priest  of  Nob  (1  Sam.  zxl  9>y-a  relimous  trust 
committed  to  us  by  God  till  such  time  as  the  people  of  India  are  educated  to 
know  and  use  the  right  of  self-government 

Our  duties  are  thus  twofold :  provisional  and  permanent  1.  We  have  a 
provisional  duty  to  the  EDclish  m  India.  In  the  words  of  Lord  WeUesley, 
respecting  the  servants  of  the  East  Indian  Government^  ^Tofiz  and  establiali 
sound  iirinciples  of  religion  and  Giovemment  in  their  minds,  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  is  the  best  security  that  can  be  provided  for  the  stability  of  the  British 
power  in  India."  2.  We  have  a  permanent  duty  to  disehai^  by  the  people 
of  India.  Our  occupation  of  India  is  not  natural  We  are  m  India  to  quell 
the  distractions  c^  a  divided  country,  whose  rightful  prince  has  abdicated  ix 
forfeited  his  right  We  are  bound,  then,  in  honour,  not  to  make  our  encamp- 
ment permanent  by  neglecting  to  raise  the  peonle  to  that  point  when  th^ 
can  dispense  with  our  protection.  We  are  bound  to  educate  and  improve  mb 
people  so  that  when  the  time  to  withdraw  arrives,  India  shall  not  be  in  the 
state  that  Britain  was  when  the  Bomans  withdrew,  a  prey  to  the  first  invader, 
or  in  the  state  the  Papal  States  now  are  in,  when  there  would  be  but  a  day's 
march  between  the  evacuation  of  the  French  and  a  republic  of  anarchy,  and 
tiie  problem  of  self-government,  alter  ten  years'  armed  protection,  as  far  off 
as  ever.  We  have  no  example  in  history  of  conduct  so  generous  as  this, 
conduct  which  we  can  bid  England  imitate — ^for  nations  seldom  acknowledge 
a  mission  from  Ood  to  do  a  work,  and  having  done  it  retire^  If  he  who  nileth 
his  temper  well  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  dty,  what  shall  we  say  of  him 
who  can  both  conquer  towns  and  omquer  the  lust  of  conquest  The  modera- 
tion of  Sdpio  was  singular,  but  the  moderation  we  desire  would  be  without  a 
parallel  in  the  world's  history.    It  would  be  easy  to  act  on 

"  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan. 
That  he  who  has  should  keep  the  power. 
And  he  should  keep  who  can." 

It  would  be  even  easy  to  throw  up  India  altogether  as  Mr.  Oongreve,  the 
priest  of  humanity,  recommends,  on  the  authonty  of  the  positive  method,  or 
as  some  of  the  '^peace,  at  all  price,  party"  suggested,  fint  to  govern  India 
as  a  trustee  to  a  minor,  an  estate  he  is  to  resign  in  a  few  years,  rec^uires  an 
amoimt  of  disinterestedness  not  common,  either  in  men  or  in  nations.  It 
is  certain  that  it  is  only  a  religious  people  that  can  thus  act  aa  a  righteous 
people,  and  that  to  understand  our  mission  to  the  natives  of  India,  we 
must  Know  and  obey  our  mission  to  our  own  people  in  India.  The  duties 
of  Uie  State  are  thus  twofold :  1.  To  Chrislaans ;  2.  To  those  who  are  to  be 
Christianized ;  and  we  shall  treat  them,  therefore,  in  their  natural  order  in 
the  second  portion  of  this  essay. 
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THE  NATIOXAL  lySTITUTIOK. 
TWELPTH  BXHIBITIOIf. 

Thb  exhibitdoii  of  the  National  Insti-  strove  in  other  days  to  pass"  into  the 

tation  is  chiefl^r  remarkable  from  its  enchanted  regions  of  irt    Very  sad 

annually  containing  specimens  of  the  it  is  sometimes  to  see  them,  nor  less 

works  of  very  young  artists,  some*  sad  to  notice  another  set  of  signs 

times,  of  course,  of  the  most  crude  which  express  that  the  obstinate  heart 

and  incomplete   character,    but  at  of  the  man  has  frequently  set  itself  to 

otiiers.  we  are  bound  to  say,  many  are  accomplish  a  task  never  intended  by 

to  be  round  which  contain  the  ^erms  nature  for  its  powers.    Far  firam  ar- 

of  high  promise.    Of  these  it  is  the  tists  are  manj  men  who,  b^  plodding 

province  and  privilege  of  the  critic  on  from  year  to  year  contrive  at  last» 

to  observe  the  first  development,  watch  in  a  mechanical  way.  to  produce  works 

the  growth — sometimes,  indeed,  with  of  which  the  best  tnat  can  be  said  is 

regret  to  see  a  fine  talent  wasted  upon  that  the^  are  not  bad,  and  that  they 

toys  or  misled  by  weakness^  but  ire-  exhibit  mdustry ;  these  never  display 

auently  gradually  enlarging  itself  into  feeling  for  art  or  the  slightest  glimpse 
[le  perfect  character  of  an  artist,  and  of  a  subject,  such  as  a  man  who  truly 
then  takinff  a  place  among  the  great  perceived  the  motive  required  by  an 
names  of  the  profession.  Many  such  mteUect  when  fitly  employed  to  ex- 
have  we  observed  thus  progress  dur-  press  its  thoughts  or  even  perceptions : 
ing  more  years  than  we  now  like  to  it  is,  therefore,  but  blind  and  dull 
name,  since  art-criticism  has  been  our  work  keeping  on  in  the  groove  wherein 
province.  it  was  at  first  set  to  run,  with  an  ob- 
"The  many  fail,  the  one  succeeds,"  stinate  persistency  ahnost  stupid,  if  it 
is  true  of  other  thin^  than  the  find-  were  not  so  pitifuL 
ing  of  sleeping,  beautiful  princesses  in  There  is  no  exhibition  like  the  Na^ 
enchanted  pi£u;es.  The  palace  of  art  tional  lobtitution  whidi  so  fully  dis-* 
is  not  to  be  entered  by  every  one,  and  (days  the  peculiarities  of  these  two 
no  exhibition  which  it  has  yet  been  singular  idiosyncrasies  of  the  lost  and 
our  lot  to  see,  but  shows  "  the  bodies  the  mlBapplied  talents,  for  it  is  mainly 
and  ike  bones  of  those  who  strove  in  composed  of  unequal  classes  of  paint- 
other  days  to  pass.''  Thickly  they  ers,  those  who  have  been  painters  for 
will  hang  upon  the  walls,  the  j^une  decades,  and  who  remain  still  sta- 
and  imperfect  attempts  of  those  who  dents  only,  and  not  masters,  and  those 
had  not  will,  nor  at  times  power  to  who,  having  never  been  students,  can 
force  a  road  through  the  terrors  and  never  be  masters.  To  walk  along 
difficulties  of  early  study.  We  say  those  walls  wakes  not  a  little  pathos 
early  study,  not  without  purpose;  for  in  the  mind  of  the  observer.  Hell, 
all  acquainted  with  the  subject  wiU  they  say,  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
admit  with  us,  that  the  mam  cause  tions :  and  sure  are  we  that  no  place 
of  such  numerous  failures  is  that  the  afibros  so  many  spectacles  of  fiulure 
tyros  have  never  mastered  the  power  and  disappointment  as  do  tiie  walls 
of  expressing  their  own  thoughts ;  not  of  a  picture  gallery.  It  has  often  oc- 
so  much  that  they  oftentimes  lack  curred  to  us  that  it  is  a  subject  weU 
thoughts,  fancy,  or  imagination — far  worthy  of  a  poweif ul  and  thoughtful 
from  this^  indeed — for  it  is  often  to  be  writer  to  deal  a  little  with  the  failures 
seen  that  m  some  pitiful  daub  there  are  in  art  The  successful  get  all  the 
evident  signs  of  thought  and  feeling  trumpet-blowing,  and  few  or  none 
vainly  wrestling  with  the  power  to  take  heed  of  the  immense  number 
speak,  as  it  were;  glimpses  of  true  who  faint  by  the  way.  We  must 
and  fine  expression,  grand  design,  however^  pursue  the  old  plan  still,  of 
Bolenm  feeling,  and  phases  of  colour  only  noticing  the  excellent  works,  as 
appear  at  times,  such  as  show  how  those  which,  although  meritricious  or 
much  there  is  wasted  of  mind,  and  bad^  are  so  more  from  the  faults  and 
hope,  and  labour.  Here  are,  then,  "  the  folhes  of  the  painters  than  their  want 
bodies  and  the  bones  of  those  who  of  talents  and  executive  akilL 
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Comparatively  speaking,  the  fimire  pristine  promise.  The  fourth  woik  is 
pictures  here  are  few,  and  of  those  a  head  of  a  young  man,  somewhat 
few,  fewer-still  are  worthy  of  notice,  fantastically  entitled  "Loyal,"  578. 
The  exhibitor  of  last  year  on  these  There  is  some  really  splendid  execu- 
walls  who  evinced  most  promise  of  tion  in  this  face;  but  we  are  not 
talent,  was  T.  Morten,  a  very  young  quite  sure  that  the  method  of  execu- 
man,  respecting  whose  very  remark-  6on  and  much  of  the  arrangement  of 
able  productions  we  dwelt  with  great  colour  has  not  been  derived  u-om  some 
pleasure  in  a  recent  summary  of  last  studies  of  heads  by  Millais,  which,  al- 
year's  art,  in  the  Dublin  University  though  not  yet  placed  before  tiie  pub- 
Magazine,  It  is  with  no  small  sur-  lie,  are  precisely  of  this  quality.  If 
prise  and  regret  that  we  observe  his  Mr.  Morten  i&  indeed,  indebted  to  the 
productions  now  before  us  to  be  very  famous  A.RA.  for  the  secret  of  this 
rar,  indeed,  below  those  referred  to.  practice,  we  can  but  regret  that  he 
They  are  four  in  number,  the  best  has  so  far  copied  some  most  culpable 
being  an  illustration  of  school-girl  follies  in  drawing,  such  as  no  one  else 
life,  a  branch  of  subject  evidently  a  but  Millais  ceoL  expect  to  get  indul- 
£ivourite  with  the  painter.  No.  456.  gencefor.  and  he  only,  becauseall  know 
'^Kept  in,"  shows  two  girls  detained  him  to  oe  a  perfect  and  admirable 
after  school  to  finish  some  neglected  draughtsman,  who  belies  his  own 
task.  One  works  awav  hard  at  the  powers,  and  helps  his  greatest  enemies 
disgustful  primer,  but  the  other  looks  oy  these  childish  shortcomings.  If 
out  of  window  longingly  at  the  roses  Mr.  Morten  intended  this  head  to  be  a 
in  full  bloom,  and  the  soft  waving  representation  of  his  own  heauridtal 
of  the  trees  as  they  are  tossed  by  of  one  pre-eminently  loyal,  we  cannot 
the  summer  breeze.  The  face  of  the  i^ree  with  him  that  a  thick,  spread- 
idle  culprit  is  full  of  expression,  and  lipped  face,  with  hard  features,  and 
the  composition  of  the  two  figures,  as  broad,  heavy,  louring  eyelids,  best 
they  are  arranged  together,  is  ex-  typifies  the  motive, 
oeedinglv  striking.  There  are  good  These  may  be  styled  dramatic  or 
points  of  colour  also,  but  the  follies  of  humorous  subjects ;  and  to  continue 
drawings,  hideous  disproportions,  and  our  remarks  upon  the  class,  let  us  refer 
downright  smears  of  paint,  which  to  a  picture  by  another  young  artist 
take  the  place  of  good,  solid,  and  who  is  fast  making  himself  a  name, 
thoughtful  work,  are,  indeed,  painful  By  J.  M.  Carrick  is  No.  261,  a  street 
to  look  upon;  the  more  so  as  Mr.  scene,  without  special  title,  but  which 
Morten  showed  us  last  year  that  he  is  most  fitly  illustrative  of  the  lines 
was  capable  of  great  things  in  that  quoted : — 
way,  and  the  few  faults  we  could  then  .^  „  .„  .,  ,  ,  „  ^^ 
find  were  only  such  as  might  be  hoped  promXlJ^  ^Tb  t^ad 
another  year  of  work  would  convert          And  my  wife  rocked  to  wd^fro, ' 

mtO  perfect  and  good  execution.     It  in  grief  o*er  her  baby  dead. 

is  perfectly  incredible  how  a  man  of 

such  talent  could  allow  himself  to  put         ''»?*"  »^,  "«^*^  »^  *  ^«** 
before  the  pubUc  such  a  work  as  577,  w^wv,"^!^°f  •* '  '?'*?  ««>!«/«*, 

"The  Blin^  Boy  "the  oooijst  thin§  ^M^tilr/^t?.:^!^- 

that  ever  resulted  from  heedless  and 

fia^prant  smears  upon  a  canvas.  Not  It  is  night,  and  bitter  with  wind  and 
quite  so  utterlv  bad  as  this  is  a  pic-  ffliaw,  two  forlorn  beings  have  seated 
ture  styled  **The  Family  Idol,"  561,  themselves  at  the  steps  of  a  splendid 
showing  a  singularly  ugly  babv  being  mansion,  the  ¥rife  reclining  half  dead 
dandled  in  a  very  awkward  fashion  by  against  the  rails,  the  hui^)and  nigh 
a  young  lady,  whose  hair  the  precious  maddened  by  their  troubles,  look  des- 
iniant  has  pulled  down  about  her  face.  i>erately  about  in  blank  hopelessness 
The  UKole  of  the  picture  is  an  artist's  and  despair.  To  them  comes  a  char* 
studio,  the  painter  himself,  a  noost  ill-  itable  stran^r  with  friendly  succour, 
favoured  mortal,  sits  workii^  at  an  The  pathetic  expression  of  the  ex- 
easel  in  the  background.  The  best  hausted  father's faoe,  as  he  turns  round 
figure  is  that  of  a  young  lady  who  leans  with  half  incredulous  anger  to  the 
over  a  chair  plaving  with  the  baby,  new  comer,  is  something  most  inmns- 
iii  the  design  anj  execution  of  which  sive,  and  a  verv  high  testimony  of  the 
we  recognisesomething  of  the  artist's  talents  and  observing  power  of  Ijxe 
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artist  He  has  evidently  read  more  ture  Ib  the  child's  face ;  and  lire  con- 
on  the  subject  than  an  ordinary  mind  sider  that,  for  expression  and  charac- 
would  do,  and  by  expressing  tne  bit-  ter,  this  is  by  far  the  finest  work  of  the 
temess  which  has  made  the  troubled  kind  in  the  exhibition.  The  amount 
man  savagely  turn  at  first  even  against  of  workr-stem,  hard  work,  indeed, 
the  proferred  help,  is  truly  fine  and  that  cannot  fail  to  bring  a  splendid  re- 
hieh  in  character.  It  would  be  difii-  ward  in  power  of  execution — the  artist 
evSt  to  express  more  in  such  a  subject,  has  given  to  this  remarkable  picture 
or  to  give  more  variety  of  emotion  to  is  truly  astonishing ;  but  like  many 
it  than  is  suggested  by  the  utter  Ian-  men  who  give  so  much  to  the  subor- 

gttor  and  abandonment  of  the  mother's  dinate  portions  of  the  painting,  the 

own -stricken    attitude,    clutching  principal  parts  have  not  obtained  the 

closely  as  she  does  the  form  of  what  attention  they  merited ;  for  instanocL 

was  once  the  darlinsof  her  heart,  now  the  design  is  lackingin  spirit  and  point 

but  a  dead  baby.    There  are  lighted  of  itself--not  that  the  moment  chosen 

houses  in  the  background*  where  fes-  by  the  painter  is  not  capitally  e^- 

tivity  is  in  full  swing,  ana  lordly  car-  pressed — but,  having  to  deal  with  the 

ria^es  go  heedlessly  down  the  street  subject,  we  think  he  might  as  well 

while  tnese  two  quiver  with  the  cold  have  shown  the  perpetration  of  the 

and  moan  with  human  agony.  act  of  kissine,  which  so  alarms  the 

There  is  more  pain  than  pleasure  in  prudery  of  the  child.    There  would 

contemplation  or  a  little  picture  by  nave  been  more  spirit  in  this  version 

J.T.Hixon,78,  "The Rehearsal"  An  of  the  theme,  we  think;  at  present 

itmerant  showman  drilling  amiserable  the  Captain  looks  half  afraid,  afthou^h 

mongrel  of  a  dog  through  his  exer-  the  lady  is  not  unwilling.    A^ain,  the 

cises :  the  latter  squats  on  nis haunches  faces,  accepting  the  design  as  it  is.  are 

before  the  nan,  holds  a  pipe  in  his  somewhat  tame  in  expression ;  tnere 

mouth,  and  is  girt  with  sword  and  should  have  been  more  ardour  in  tlie 

sabretash.    The  queer,  bewildered  ex-  look  of  the  soldier,  and  either  more 

pression  of  the  animal's  eyes  is  well  espieglerie or  more  expectation  in  that 

given,  as  is  the  severe,  brutal  look  of  of  hiscomnanion.    Moreover,  the  flesh 

the  master.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that  colour  of  ooth  is  opaque  and  dull — 

the  artist  has  not  purer  ideas  of  colour,  the  Captain  rather  livid,  indeed.  This 

A  work  which  promises  very  highly  is  because  the  same  intense  variety  of 

indeed,  if  the  painter  will  carry  out  colour,  which  we  observe  throughout 

his  present  system  of  execution^  is  14S,  the  accessories  and  the  background, 

^  A  Tiresome  Child  at  a  Pic-mc,"  by  has  not  been  employed  on  the  chief 

W.  H.  Fisk.    The  scene  is  a  narrow  portions  of  the  picture.  Nothing  could 

Sathway  through  a  small  plantation,  be  finer  than  the  execution  of  a  hor- 

own  which  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  rent  thistle,  which  rises  bristling  with 

have  strolled  for  the  purpose  which  it  pikes  in  front,  each  curving  sweep  of 

is  said  young  people  do  stroll  down  its  pilose  leaves  drawn  with  aston- 

lonely  pathways.    They  have  been  bhingtruth;  the  varieties  of  texture, 

watched,  however,  by  a  "  tiresome  and  tke  varieties  of  colour  where  the 

child."  *'Clara(whohasbeenfollowing  light  strikes,  shines  through,  or  is  rt>- 

them  about  all  the  morning)  thinks  she  fleeted  from  the  leaves  hereof,  is  ab- 

has  found  out  at  last  why  Captain  Os-  solutely  trua    Now,  at  tke  same  time, 

borne  and  Emily  want  to  go  gathering  the  lady's  waist  has  not  been  drawn 

wild  flowers  such  along  way  from  the  with  the  same  transcendent  skill ;  it 

rest  Of  the  party."    The  little  marplot  appears  rather  to  bulge  than  simply 

has  dived  after  them  through  the  to  sway  elastically  against  the  k)ver'« 

thicket,  and  iust  at  the  moment  when  hand.    The  silk  of  her  dress  has  not 

the  hand  of  theCaptain  goes  round  the  received  the  same  care  in  other  parts. 

waist  of  the  damsel,  who,  with  femi-  The  sleeve  of  the  man's  coat  is  very 

nine  prescience,  has  taken  off  her  badly  drawn,  not   faUing  over  the 

broad-brimmed  hat,  there  stands  the  wrist  as  it  should  do,  but  looking  likie 

child  on  the  bank  above,  roimding  her  the  section  of  a  pipe.    Let^us  not  be 

eyes  and  drawing  in  her  breath  with  supposed  to  depreciate  the  enormous 

a  whistle  of  astonishment  to  see  how  labour  Mr.  Fisk  has  spent  on  this  pie- 

quietly  **  Emily"  is  about  to  submit  ture,  or  in  any  way  to  undervalue  his 

to  the  attentions  of  the  military.    In-  creat  success  with  many  parts  thereof, 

comparably  the  best  part  of  this  pic-  we  enter,  indeed,  at  length  on  th« 
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salgect,l)ecau8e  there  is  evidently  the  truly  pretty,  despite  a  little  rawness 

foundations  for,  and  the  firm  will  to  of  colour  and  hardness  of  drawing, 

make,  a  fine  style  of  execution.    In  We  commend  these  faults  to  theyisi- 

doing  this  he  will  certainly  succeed  ter's  indulgence  on  account  of  the 

if  he  will  but  consider  what  are  the  careful  execution  of  the  rest  of  this 

most  important  portions  of  a  picture :  picture,  and  also  for  the  true  spirit  of 

first,  the  design  must  have  spirit  and  play  evinced  in  it 
fulness  of  action ;  secondly,  theexx)res-       Another  humorous  picture  of  very 

sions  must  be  vivacious  and  vivid —  genuine  qualitjr,  is  No.  61,  "  Trifling 

for  with  these  two  things  alone  many  with  his  Affections,"  by  C.  J.  Lewis — 

a  little  woodcut  is  a  nobler  work  of  the  scene,  the  thrashing-yard  of  a 

art  than  many,  or  indeed  most,  foolish  farmstead.    Seated  on  the  head  of  a 

diefa-dPouvres  of  so-called  great  mas-  well  is  a  good-looking  young  fellow, 

ters  ;   then  beauty  and  variety  of  whose    incipient   whiskers   indicate 

colour  must  be  had,  and  lastly,  finish,  his  arrival  at  that  time  of  life  when 

The  truth,  we  iinagine,  is,  that  the  ar-  Cupid  is  supposed  to  understand  that 

tist  in  question  is  tryine  his  strength  "  rubbish  may  be  shot  here."    He  is 

in  a  new  st^le,  and  if  this  be  the  case  lookingup  heart-smitten  by  the  charms 

all  is  explicit ;  he  is  beginning  at  the  of  a  gamesome  damsel,  who,  with  a 

lowest  point,  and  by  rigid  faitn  in  the  loudly-laughing  companion,  loiters  to 

law  he  nas  so  loyally  followed  out,  that  teaze  him  on  the  steps  of  the  house. 

honesty  and  industry  will  conquer  all  The  poor  fellow's  aiiections  are  evi- 

things,  is  proceeding  from  step  to  step,  dently  in  a  state  of  extreme  tenderness. 

The  work  oefore  us  will  be  of  enormous  and  will  not  bear  to  be  "  trifled  with, 

service  to  him;  and  on  his  journey  let  so  dolorous  is  his  look  at  his  sportive 

us  wish  him  good  speed — ^for  what  enslaver,  who,  in  spirit  of  mischiev- 

has  begun  so  well  cannot  but  end  well,  ous  fim,  is  about  to  dart  a  nut  at 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fitzgerald  has  two  small  his  rueflil  visage.    The  face  of  thia 

pictures,  which,  if  he  will  but  dispense  girl,  herself,  is  truly  pretty,  and,  with 

with  raw  crudities  of  colour,  at  pre-  all  her  sporting  tricks,  a  softness  may 

sent  nfe  therein,  promises  much  for  be  detected  in  her  kind  blue  eye, 

him  as  a  humorist  painter  of  children,  which  shows  that  she  even  is  not  un^ 

— aphaseof  humour,  by-the-by,  very  scathed.    Her  companion,  dark  and 

little  cultivated.    Childish  fun  is,  how-  wild  as  she  is  fair  and  sweet,  laughs 

ever,  always  the  fun  of  funs.    The  so  boisterously  as  rather  to  suggest 

first  of  them  is  numbered  4:  styled  an  arriere  pensee  of  jealous  disap- 

"Follow  my  Leader."  A  lot  of  ragged  pointment  as  to  the  effect  of  her  own 

urchuis  paddling  about  in  the  rain;  charms    on   the    handsome   victim. 

one  with  somewhat  superfluous  atten-  There  is  a  pleasant  bright  sunny  effect 

tion  to  his  costume,  has  tucked  up  his  throughout  the  picture  thoroughly  in 

trowsers  knee-high  before  entering  on  keeping  with  the  gaiety  of  the  sub- 

a  puddle ;  over  his  head  he  holds  an  ject  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most 

umbrella,  more  split  than  Sancho's  pleasing  works  of  the  kind  we  have 

breeches  j  a  desperate  set  of  comrades  seen  this  year.     The  same  artist's 

follow  him  through  mud  and  mire,  "  Spring-time  in  the  Woods,"  351,  is 

and  the  storming  rain;  all  grin  with  a  nicely-painted  landscape, 
true  boyish  thoroughness  of  glee  in       Mr.  Kossitter  has  made  himself  a 

mischief.      Mr.  Fitzgerald's  second  name  of  late  for  humorous  painting, 

picture  is  "Happy  Hours,"  266,  a  Two  of  his  pictures  evince  a  marked 

much  more  carefully  and  solidly  exe-  improvement  in  solidity  of  execution, 

cuted  work  than  the  last.     A  boy  The  first,  98,  "The  Turnstile,"  shows 

crouches  on  hands  and  knees  on  a  a  group  of  children  gathered  at  a 

fsirden  path,  bearing  on  his  back  a  stile  on  a  village  green;  a  big  boy 

ttle  girl,  wnose  head  is  decked  fan-  sits  on  one  of  its  arms,  and  is  turned 

tastically  with  flowers  and  boughs,  round  thereupon  by  two  girls.     He 

The  strange  steed  has  a  bridle  in  his  holds  in  his  arms  a  little  urchin,  the 

mouth,  and  is  led  by  another  boy,  who,  expression  of  whose  face  is  that  of 

to  support  the  equine  character  of  his  delight  n;iixed  with  not  unjustifiable 

charge^  feeds  him  with  fiprass,  which  alarm.      The  faces  throughout  are 

is  received  with  a  capital  affectation  pleasingly  conceived  and  well  painted, 

of  a  snort  and  champhy  the  would-be  Those  of  the  girls  are  veiy  prettjr. 

horse.    The  face  of  the  little  girl  is  Their  expressions  and  attitudes  would 
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be  improyed  immenBely  if  they  ap-  sent  case  we  must  really  depart  ther&- 

pearea  to  be  more  in  earnest  at  their  from,  principally  because  this  picture 

fun.    There  is  a  lacking  of  spirit  and  occupies  a  veiy  prominent  position, 

vivacity  in  both  look  and  action.  The  Who.  or  what  does  the  reader  think 

colotir  of  their  dresses  has  been  well  the  "  Rose  of  Lucerne  "  is  ?     No- 

and  skilfully  studiecj^  more  varied  in  thing  less  than  a  misformed  CrHiuy 

each  Indiviaual  portion  than  we  have  a  sheer  dwarf,  whose  swollen  neck 

vet  s^n  in  any  work  from  this  artist's  and  huge  head  sustain  a  face,  the 

nimds.    A  capital  solidly  of  execu-  features  of  which  are  so  yillanousl^ 

tion,  good  conception  of  character,  drawn  as  to  be  absolutely  awry.  This 

and  commendable  colour  are  qualities  miserable  *'  Rose  "  offers  toys  to  other 

whichmay  be  discovered  in  Mr.  Rossit-  unfortunate  beings  similarly  missha- 

tor's  other  work,  407,  '*  Itinerants :"  pen.    It  is  draped  in  a  curious  set  of 

a  youthful  music-band  in  a  street  ragged  festoons,  and  stands  in  a  very 

A  boy  plays  an  accordion  with  that  peculiar  atmosphere,  more  suggestive 

lackaoaisicid  affectation  which  the  of  snow  than  any  other  meteoric  ef- 

professors  of  th&t  instrument  ever  feet    We  have  consulted  a  gentleman 

adopt     Another  flutes  it  on  a  tin  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  towns 

pipe,  discoursing  horrid  music  there-  of  Switzerland,  and  more  especially 

m>m.    A  little  sirl  bears  a  triangle,  with  Lucem&    He  tells  us,  and  hiB 

By  Mr.  Hayflar  is  a  clever  Bttle  word  is  bevond  doubt,  that,  although 
picture,  352  :  "  That's  the  way  the  cretinism  does  prevail  to  some  extent 
money  goes."  A  sturdy,  cherry-  in  the  Savov  Alps,  at  Lucerne  it  is 
cheeked,  burly  bojr  astride  of  a  toy-  comparatively  rare ;  at  any  rate  it  is 
horse,  which,  despite  its  robust  legs,  hardlv  fair  to  show  a  whole  popula- 
seems  scarcely  adequate  to  bear  his  tion  taus  affected.  If  the  artist  has 
weisht  On  the  floor  lie  strewed  a  a  pique  against  the  ancient  city  of 
world  of  fragile  toys  in  imminent  Lucerne,  surely  this  is  rather  too 
danger  of  destruction.  Mr.  Hayllar's  wholesale  a  way  of  revenging  himself, 
picture  is  fuU  of  character  and  spirit ;  and  somewhat  like  that  adopted  by 
but  we  must  confess  some  disappoint-  the  famous  caricaturist  who  drew  a 
ment  at  comparing  its  execution  with  Scotchman's  route  to  London,  and 
a  most  charming  httle  gem  he  sent  to  marked  each  angle  of  the  road  with 
the  R  A.  last  year,  styled  "  A  Car-  a  rubbing-post  against  which  poor 
pouter's  Workshop :  a  sunlight  effect  oatmeal-fed  Sawney  found  comfort 
m  a  room ;  truly  a  sunlight  effect  of  for  his  shoulders, 
the  most  recondite  and  exquisite  *' Anxious  Moments,"  141,  by  K 
order.  The  present  painting  is  over-  Walton^  shows  a  voungmother  watch- 
loaded  with  hot  colour,  gross  tints  per-  ing  the  cradle  of  ner  cnUd,  who  seems 
vade,  and  the  whole  looks  coarse  and  to  sleep  between  life  and  death, 
heaver  to  a  sad  degree.  There  is  some  vigorous  deep-toned 

It  is  not  often  our  lot  to  have  to  painting  and  good  colour  in  tnis  pie- 
chronicle  a  picture  exhibiting  so  ture,  wnich,  ^though  rather  in  ex- 
shameless  a  spectacle  of  either  un-  cess,  and  marred  thereby,  is  com- 
blushing  carelessness  or  crass  i^po-  mendable.  If  the  mothers  face  were 
ranoe  as  is  to  be  found  in  a  production,  not  slightly  out  of  drawing,  it  would 

il67).  called  '^  The  Rose  of  Lucerne,'  show  a  veiy  genuine  expression.  Our 

r.  Underhill,  with  those  lines  ap-  enumeration  of  the  figure  pictures 

pended : —  must  conclude  with  a  notice  of  those 

«  Tt*  trinketi,  rich  tnd  «»,  to  add  to  your  ^  F.  Smallfield,  Nos.  269.  319,  379. 

gfemT  The  first,  "Queen  for  a  Pay,"  well 

Of  waist,  neck,  or  am,  or  Tonr  neat  protty  illustrates  Boccaccio's  lines  appended : 

Then  bay  a  little  toy  of  the  Rom  of  *'  lo  ton  vaga  della  mia  bellezia, 

Lucerne."  ^°®  d'altro  amor  giammai ; 

Non  curero,  ne*&vido  aver  Titgheiza 

We  said  in  the  commencement  that  lo  yeggio  in  queiia,  ^gnon. 

we  should  not   notice   simply  bad  Chlomispecchio, 

works,  which  were  to  be  accounted  S?i5*^°  !!;*iL!!«^***  ^^  *^^^^ 

r^«  vl:  4.V*  -4.M«v:^;4..  ^^  :<»/v*««^w»  ^^  ^*  accidenti  maovo  e  pensier  yocciuo. 

for  by  the  stupidity  or  ignorance  of  ^i  pno  priYar  di  ri  caiTdeietto.- 

their  painters ;  but  there  is  no  rule 

without  an  exception,  and  in  the  pre-  The  face  is  to  our  mind  somewhat 
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needlessly  sad  and  pincbed,  or,  to  use  4eep  curve  of  a  bay,  upon  the  richly' 
a  colloquial,  but  very  expressive  word,  varied  green  waters  of  which  soft  sun- 
"  scraggy."  It  is  only  the  head  and  shadows  of  pale  purple  are  lying,  like 
shoulders  of  a  girl.  Her  dress  is  exe-  wondrous  fish  seen  through  the  green 
cuted  with  much  feeling  for  colour  medium.  The  fault  of  this  portion  of  the 
and  tone.  If  we  were  not  certain  that  picture  is  that  the  colour  of  the  water 
the  work  before  us  is  rather  an  expe-  is  what  is  technically  called  "  dirty," 
riment  than  otherwise  of  the  artist  in  the  tints  have  not  been  kept  pure  and 
an  unwonted  style,  we  should  regret  simple  in  themselves,  the  result  beinc 
the  seeming  carelessness  of  its  execu-  a  smeary  appearance.  The  lack  of 
tion  and  roughness  of  surface,  a  thing  clearness  herein  affects  the  land  part 
which,  however  it  may  be  endurable  of  the  picture,  for  that  lacks  the  soli- 
in  broad  coarse  works,  is  not  to  be  dity  which  is  best  gained  by  the  ex- 
tolerated  for  a  moment  in  a  female  tremer  purity  and  briUiancv  of  colour 
face,  still  less  when  that  constitutes  of  the  water.  On  the  edge  of  the 
the  sole  subject  of  the  painting.  Mr.  cliff  is  a  coppice,  upon  a  bank  of  which 
F.  Smallfield's  chief  work  is  the  an  old  fellow  is  busily  gathering  bark, 
second  in  order  of  numbers,  319,  The  most  skilful  p£^  of  this  picture 
"  Early  Lovers"— a  reproduction  under  isdecidedly  the  arrangement  of  colour 
a  different  effect  of  his  etching,  con>  evinced  in  the  disposition  of  some 
tributed  to  the  Junior  Etching  UluVs  masses  of  wild  hyacmths,  whose  blue 
illustrative  series  of  Hood's  poems,  goes  beautifully  with  the  blossoming 
quoting  the  well-known  lines  which  white  of  the  hawthorn,  and  the  gold 
begin  : —  fii'e  of  the  ferns  where  they  glint  in 

4- ,. ^^. ,   .,    _.«x^  the  sun.     No.  124  is  a  very  different 

S JToTuVrot^^Jlli::"  theme,  «  Showeiy  Weatlier;pthe  Ma- 

ntime  Alps,  near  Piedmont^  a  moun- 
¥he  scene  ia  a  field-stile  at  spring-  tain  side  sloping  to  meet  the  bases  of 
time,  round  which  bloom  roses  and  distant  hills,  upon  whose  tops  lies  a 
convolvuli  in  profusion.  An  ardent  mighty  crown  of  snow.  In  the  mid- 
boy  makes  love  to  a  young  ^rl,  both  distance  stands  a  most  vivid  and 
partiesbeingrathertoojuveniletoex-  splendidly  painted  rainbow,  as  fresh 
cite  much  interest  in  the  spectator  by  and  steadfast  as  if  it  meant  to  shine  for 
the  way.  The  actions  and  expression  ever  Hke  the  snow  behind.  The  pic- 
are,  nevertheless,  full  of  intensity  and  tiu-e  which  testifies  most  to  Mr. 
feeling.  The  youth  stoops  himself  to  Moore's  talent  is  one  of  an  unusual 
see  the  face  of  the  girl,  which  is  lifted  subject,  a  cross  effect  indicated  by  its 
up  to  him  with  a  very  sweet  regard  title, ''The  Moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not 
or  affectionate  devotion.  The  colour  Night  (5.)  Asmooth  rippling  bay,  with 
is  very  full  and  strong,  rich  in  ^eat  the  distant  side  trending  away  imper- 
variety  and  depth,  and  exquisitely  ceptibly  in  a  great  curve.  Upon  the 
harmonious.  The  painting  of  all  the  waters  is  a  fluttering  track  of  lighL 
accessories  is  extremely  fuU  of  truth  towards  where  the  moon  stands  full 
and  beauty.  Never  did  we  see  roses  and  golden  in  the  sky  that  the  sun's 
more  finely  painted,  or  the  whole  light  yet  fills.  Nearer  to  us  is  a  road 
poetry  of  a  subject  oetter  sustained  running  along  the  crest  of  the  cliff, 
than  in  the  soft  spring  twilight  that  and  dipping  into  deep  tree  shadows 
gently  glooms  about  the  happy  youths,  as  it  recedes.  There  is  some  beautiful 
The  third  work,  though  full  of  feeling  pamting  and  most  delicate  observa- 
and  spirited  character,  pleases  only  tion  in  the  way  in  which  the  soft 


relatively  less  than  this  one.    It  is    mixed  tone,  and  what  is  most  notable, 
styled  "  The  Popular  Song  :"  a  little    even  the  colour  of  these  shadows  is 


Dv  acquirmg 

Her  face  is  truly  excellent.  requires.     The    crossed    lights,    or 

Numerous  are  the  good  landscapes  bright  patches  of  light  which  find 

here,  and  among  the  very  be«t  are  their  way  through  the  foliage  from 

those  of  H.  Moore,  three  m  number,  different  quarters  and  different  lumi- 

(34) — "  Gathering  Bark."  It  is  a  coast  naries  is  not  less  finely  represented, 

scene,  looking  from  a  cliff  into  the  This  picture  merits  the  highest  admi* 
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ration  for  its  honest  execution  and  dously  chosen  colour,  as  these  works 

most   delicately  loyal  rendering  of  prove.  The  fault  is,  indeed,  that  they 

a  very  subtle  and  difficult  effect.  are  rather  hard  and  cut  in  effect — 

For  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  at  least  the  first-named  work  is  so, 
famous  Boddington  school,  which  as  we  have  observed  in  previous  pro- 
wastes  more  superficial  executive  ductions  by  this  painter.  This  pic- 
skill  than  any  other  since  the  world  ture  is  from  the  little  cove,  cafled 
began,  No.  26 — "Reminiscences  of  "Le  Creux  Harbour,  Sark,"  a  deep 
an  approaching  Storm  at  Hastings."  dent  in  the  rocky  coast,  guarded  by 
by  W.  Williams,  is  apicture  not  with-  a  pier  of  stones  bound  together  by 
out  spirit  or  force,  although  deficient  piles.  The  effect  is  sunlight,  brightly 
in  colour  as  an  abstract  quality,  shining,  and  is  admirably  rendered ; 
"  St  Paul's  from  the  Thames"  (37),  the  deep  green  sea-waters  of  the  har- 
J.  A.  Sleap,  looks  to  us  like  a  reve-  hour  take  a  deeper  and  cooler  green 
lation,  so  murky  and  grim  it  is,  yet  from  the  shadow  of  the  pier,  which 
we  cannot  say  it  is  too  much  so,  onlv  like  a  bar  lies  upon  them,  and  the 
one  really  does  feel  staggered  to  think  wavering  surfaces  of  the  sea  cast  rip- 
we  can  possibly  exist  m  so  gloomy  pies  of  bght  upon  the  shaded  side  of 
and  tartarean  a  place.  The  work  is  the  pier,  and  into  the  inmost  recesses 
very  spirited.  Nos.  38  and  42,  by  W.  of  its  innumerable  chinks  and  cran- 
Parrott — "  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  nies.  All  this  is  beautifully  strong, 
Caen,"  and  "The  Old  Clock  Tower,  vigorously  true,  and  fine  in  feeling  for 
Rouen,"  are  clever  renderings  of  in-  nature ;  so  is  the  painting  of  the 
teresting  locab'ties.  Two  views  in  cliff,  dark  purple-brown  stone,  that 
Venice,  by  W.  H.  Burnett.  "  San  looks  like  a  wondrous  metallic  wall 
Giorgio"  (43)  and  (55)  "Church  of  the  as  it  lies  sheening  and  glittering  with 
Salute,"  are,  despite  great  crudity  and  gray  gold  lights  and  bluish  shadows 
hardness,  not  unworthy  of  commenda-  m  the  sun.  The  infinite  variety  of 
tion  for  a  certain  brilliant  clearness,  the  water-worn  pebbles  on  the  beach 
No.  473 — "  Sketch  from  Nature,"  is  fully  given,  and  they  are  innumer- 
by  J.  Mav,  is  a  fine  bit  of  fikilful  able ;  but  certainly  some  boats  that 
work,  although  merely  a  point  of  are  moored  thereto  are  too  small.  Mr. 
rocky  land  with  the  sea  breaking  over  Naish  should  learn  to  moderate  the 
it,  the  nearer  part  of  the  sea  stained  intensity  of  his  distinctness,  if  we  may 
with  opa(iuc  yellow  of  the  earth,  and  so  speak.  As  much  finish,  and  even 
the  distant  a  deep  rich  greon,  a  heavy  more  beauty  of  colour,  might  be  felt 
gray  sky  overhanging  all.  BvE.  Hayes,  as  more  truthful,  even  if  his  work 
A-R.H.A.,  are  two  pictures  of  his  favour-  were  softer  and  more  sweetened.  To 
itc  effort — "  Wet  and  Windy"  (74),  borrow  a  phrase  from  music,  there  is 
Baldoyle  Sound,  near  Howth,  a  piece  too  much  perfect  harmony,  and  the 
of  coasti  where  a  glimpse  of  green  whole  picture  needs  temperament 
light  runs  upon  the  removed  hiSa  :  a  Mr.  Naish's  other  picture  is  of  a  novel 
fisherman's  Doat  is  hauled  upon  the  subject  enough,  "A  Dream  of  the 
beach,  and  the  tide  is  coming  in.  Also,  Guiliot  Cave.  Sark,"  (348).  A  deep- 
"  Homeward  Bound,  Shorenam  Har-  sea  cavern,  where  not  even  the  wrecks 
hour"  (86) ;  a  vessel  coming  in  be-  of  men's  work  have  intruded  them- 
tween  the  low  pier  heads,  upon  a  selves ;  all  is  the  undiBturbed  domi- 
rough  sea  that  turbulently  rolls  itself  nion  of  the  ocean  people,  some  of 
in  fruitless  anger  about  the  cr^  whom  are  seen,  "as  they  passed  by 
There  is  much  vigour  and  discriminate  in  their  joy  like  a  dream  on  the  mur- 
painting  of  the  sea  in  this  work.  His  muring  ripple."  The  red  tawny  alg^ 
other  pictures  please  us  less.  hang  from  rock  and  cleft  and  wave 

Two  more  coast  scenes  will  com-  about  without  a  wind  in  tne  slow  soft 

prise  the  whole  of  those  we  have  to  pulses  of  the  sea. 
refer  to.    They  are  by  J.  G.  Naiah,       The  landscapes,  strictly  so  called, 

(463  and  348),  both  remarkable  for  are  of  more  than  usual  merit    By  J. 

the  vivid  colour  the  artist  delights  in.  Peel  is  63— "An  October  morning^  pre- 

If  it  were  possible,  with  pigment,  to  paring  the  groimd  for  winter  sowing." 

exceed  in  this  quality,  we  should  say  A  bright,  but  not  clear,  autumn  mom- 

theydidso;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  ing ;  the  rising  sun  has  filled  the 

Not  is  it  possible  to  do  so  with  judi-  misty  air  with  light,  and  the  long 
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shadows  lie  in  the  furrows  and  at  the  aground  in  the  harbour.  Mr.  Whaite's 
foot  of  the  trees;  both  the  atmosphere  other  picture — (383)  "A  Woodland 
and  the  distance  of  this  picture  are  River'^ — ^is  an  honest  and  modest  little 
fina  "  A  Salmon  Trap  on  the  Con-  study  of  a  stream  rippling  in  the  heart 
way"  (J.  Fraser.  1 17),  is  a  very  spirited  of  a  wood- 
work, rich  and  true  in  colour,  and  Mr.  Thorpe's  four  pictures  are  of 
the  istant  hills  lovelily  soft  ByG.  divers  subjects.  (118)"Peven8eyBay, 
Pettitt  is  144,  "  The  Red  Tarn,  Hel-  Wmdy  Weather'*— a  low,  level,  stony 
vellyn,"  one  of  his  constant  subjects,  beach,  where  a  very  effectively  piaintea 
The  lonely  tarn  amongst  the  moun-  wave  runs  in  to  its  own  destruction, 
tain  peaks,  that  lies  idle  and  still  as  This  picture  lacks  colour,  as  we  may 
if  meant  only  to  reflect  their  barren  observe  of  the  rest  of  his  works, 
sides,  hopeless  and  vacant  as  itself;  fll9)  "  Sheep  and  Lambs  ;"  (132) 
a  world  of  heavy,  gray  cloud  glooms  "  Sheep  in  a  Meadow."  In  both  of 
above,  with  that  feeling  of  silent  mo-  thesa  the  grass  is  quite  heavy  and 
tion  ever  eonveyed  to  us  by  the  wal-  dirty  in  colour :  but  tne  grouping  and 
lowinjg  roll  of  vast  masses  of  vapoiu*,  composition  or  the  animals  show  a 
aids  immensely  the  impression  both  wonderful  talent  for  that  rarely-mas- 
of  motionless  solidity  and  utter  silence  tered  branch  of  art — composition.  In 
that  pervades  a  scene  wherein  we  the  fourth-^133)  "  For  oale" — ^a  tall 
mifht  suppose  "that  no  one  comes,  schooner  lies  upon  a  beach,  like  a 
or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  stranded  fish,  an  appearance  much 
world.''  Fine  as  these  pictures  of  Mr.  assisted  by  the  hawse-holes  that  show 
Pettitt's  really  are,  we  must  regret  under  her  bowsprit  like  little  fish-eyes, 
that  he  does  not  indulge  in  a  greater  There  is  a  certain  freedom  about  the 
variety  of  theme.  The  fate  of  the  execution  which,  though  bespeaking 
tribe  of  Boddington  should  be  ever  practice^  is  not  all  genume. 
before  his  eyes.  Mr.  «J.  S.  Raven%  pictures  will  end 
We  should  have  included  Mr.  the  list  of  works  we  have  to  notice. 
Whaite's  exquisite  moonlight  picture,  (73)  "  Sanfoin  and  Clover  in  Flower" 
"  Clovelly  bv  Moonlight'*  (1 85),  among  displays  a  gorgeous  blaz6  of  colour  on 
the  coast  suojects  if  he  were  not  better  a  soft  rolling  down  that  lies  open  to 
known  as  a  landscape  painter.  The  the  spring  sky  ;  a  larse  field  of  aan- 
moon  slee|)s  softly  on  the  little  fishing  foin,  dec^nv  intennixed  with  poppies, 
town,  aU  in  a  sweet  repose  of  cool  clover,  mallow^  and  wild  amarantnus, 
richness  of  colour.  So  strange  and  un-  aU  afire,  and  ahve  with  yellow,  purple, 
earthly-Hke  it  looks  that  one  might  white,  orange,  brown,  green,  scanet, 
presume  the  scene  to  be  the  bottom  red,  crimson,  and  blue,  until  the  effect 
of  the  sea.  People  who  have  suddenly  is  quite  marvellous  in  dazzling  bril- 
come  upon  such  a  scene  as  this,  mus^  liancy  of  colour.  Full  of  the  most 
if  they  be  capable  of  observation  at  elaborate  execution,  and  yet  soft  and 
all,  have  observed  that  a  short  time  true,  we  never  remember  to  have  seen 
elapses  ere  they  recognise  the  precise  so  fair  and  powerful  a  combination  of 
nature  of  the  objects  really  before  tints.  The  clear  spring  air  about  is 
them,  when  seen  under  so  unusual  an  bright  and  pure,  and  in  the  firmament 
influence;  the  shadows  take  startling  masses  of  oright  clouds,  like  snowy 
and  unexpected  shapes — ^theylookun-  idands,  hang  soft,  and  a  shadow  of 
fathomably  deep  and  solemn — the  one  of  these  lies  dreamily  upon  the 
colour  of  every  tning  is  changed,  and  burning  bed  over  which  it  seems 
the  existence  of  two  lights  (when,  as  slowly  to  pass.  Amongst  the  blooms 
here,  such  is  the  case)  makes  the  sight  some  children  ^ther  the  choicest,  and 
still  more  startling.  The  confused  beyond  the  little  hUl  above  just  peeps 
glare  of  a  fire  from  a  smithy  in  the  an  ancient  church-tower  and  the  roofis 
centre  of  the  town  breaks  upon  the  of  a  village;  further  off,  a  varied  coun- 
cold  light  of  the  moon  with  strange  try  with  chalk-pits,  hop-gardens,  and 
effect  This  is  wonderfully  brilliant  fidds  in  other  stages  of  cultivation.  ' 
and  truly  a  triumph  of  execution,  and  Altogether  a  wonder^lpictura  "Bed 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  merit  of  the  Wheat  and  Wild  Flowers"  (122),  al- 
abstract  colour  of  the  picture,  which  though  a  little  opaque,  is  still  full  of 
is  aided  by  the  deej)  purple  tone  of  power.  (126)  "  Crops  greene,  drawn 
the  sails  of  some  fishing  boats  that  lie  from  ye  quicke :"  the  edge  of  a  young 
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wheat  field,  T^th  a  bit  of  ploughed 
land  in  front,  wherein  are  the  Busy 
rooks,  IB  most  admirable  in  feeling  for 
natura  (349)  "  Sketching  from  Na- 
ture" showing  an  artist,  under  his  um- 
brella, studying  from  nature  by  a  road- 
aide,  nimself  earnestly  studied  by  an 
inquisitive  child,  is  really  capital  for 
every  quality.  "Mid-day  on  the  South 
Downs"  (6(K))  shows  what  maybe  done 
out  of  apparently  scant  materials, 
when  such  are  in  tne  hands  of  a  skilled 
workman.     This  is  a  lofty  Sussex 


down,  a  rolling  level,  burnt  up  by  the 
hot  summer  sun,  a  few  stuitly  furze 
bushes  alone  have  defied  the  heat  and 
keep  their  deep  green,  casting  a  tan- 
talizing shadow  too  small  for  shelter; 
a  sheep-boy  attends  his  chaw  in  a 
drowsy  way;  a  hawk  hovers  above  in 
the  hot  air;  while,  far  off,  the  purple- 
banded  sea  ripples  brightly  under  the 
shadows  of  the  sleepy  summer  clouds. 
l^Ir.  Raven  is  a  most  promising  artist, 
upon  whose  progress  we  cannot  but 
oner  our  congratulations. 


PH(EBE. 


PAHT  I.— AT  MY  FEET. 


I. 

Cells  and  caverns  suit  my  humour :  from  my  youth  Fve  loved  their  gloom. 

Hollows,  like  hearts,  wherein  sounds  sink,  as  bodies  in  the  tomb, 

To  pjerisn  in  forcetfulness,  be  they  but  fisdse  or  vain, — 

To  rise,  if  they  be  words  of  truth,  in  echoed  truth  ^ain. 

How  often  in  thi^  cave-  I*ve  sat,  and  listened  to  the  world 

That  weltered  in,  and  made  each  wave  a  moral  as  it  curled — 

With  Phoebe  at  my  feet. 
And  the  hopes  of  heaven  outshadowed  in  the  tresses  she  unfurled ! 

IL 

Once  I  stood,  my  boat-cloak  round  me,  on  a  ledge  within  this  cave ; 
Bravely  my  skin  at  anchor  rode,  and  wrestled,  head  to  wave : 
An  eye  was  straining  o'er  the  dusk  and  undivul^g  deep. 
Out,  from  the  clearness  into  mist^  from  waking  mto  sleep. 
Prom  salt  wild  streams  to  soft  child-dreams— that  eve  was  mine — Oh,  God- 
Blind— blind  ! — so  stands  a  simpering  fool  upon  a  church-yard  sod — 

The  d€»d  beneath  his  feet- 
He  humming  idle  tunes,  or  switching  nettles  with  his  rod ! 

ni. 

Hollow  grots  have  been  my  fancy — ihi%  is  one  coidd  fill  my  soul ; 
The  porphyry  rocks  that  wall  it  in,  with  shadows  black  as  coal. 
Cleft  by  some  mountain  Polypheme,  are  what  the  senses  see, — 
But  it  IS  that  between  these  walls  that  had  its  charm  for  me  : 
The  empty  adits — ^aery  haunts  of  touch-abhorring  thin^  ; — 
The  mystical  and  mythic  heart  that  at  this  moment  bnngs 

Dead  Phoebe  to  my  feet, 
Out  of  past  thunders,  and  her  ghost  upon  the  silence  flings. 

Cave&  waves,  and  wave-worn  grots. — But  here  that  eve  the  surf  ran  high 

Breathlessly  nigh :  a  moon-struck  madness  drove  each  billow  by 

The  slippery  ledge  I  si^alled  from ;  and  lodged  it  in  the  den 

Where  echo  revelled,  of  that  chasm  the  lonely  denizen ; — 

And  still  those  introverted  jaws  yawned  evermore  for  more ; 

And  still  they  welcomed  every  wave  they  swallowed,  with  a  roar 

Returning  past  my  feet 
To  drown  for  each  successive  surge  the  secrets  of  the  shore. 

35* 
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V. 

Caverns — seaweed-haunted  hollows.— There  was  sea-wrack  in  this  care — 
Long  as  lashes  of  the  Furies — sharp  as  scorpions  of  the  graye. 
How  it  lashed  and  scour^^ed  the  waters  that  rebounded  n-om  its  lair. 
While  the  heaps  of  rattling  shingle  rolled  and  rumbled  in  their  rear 
Down  the  stair-way  of  the  deep ! — I  caught  the  spirit  of  the  hour : 
A  whirlwind  seemed  to  sweep  me  up  with  every  blinding  shower ; 

And  the  force  of  winged  feet 
Would  waft  me,  in  my  frenzy,  to  a  phaatom-PhoBbe's  bower. 

VI. 

Why  did  I  choose  a  trystine-place  so  tristful  ?    Ye  will  say. 
Well — ^it  was  something  of  her  mood,  and  something  of  my  way ; — 
A  way  I  had  of  wildness — ^wildness  words  could  scarce  explain — 
A  way  I  had  of  wildness — wringing  pleasure  out  of  pain. 
We  recked  not  yet  of  ease — I  had  but  blushed  to  have  drawn  balm 
From  beds  of  thomless  roses,  or  succumbed  beneath  a  palm 

With  Phoebe  at  my  feet. 
Striving  with  straws  of  circumstance  to  ruffle  up  the  calm. 

VII. 

Then  'twas  a  whim — ^absurd  romance,  ye'll  say — a  piece  of  show. — 
'Twas  something  more  than  this,  perchance.    I'm  not  at  shrift,  ye  know — 
A  shadowy  sketcher. — ^But  that  hour  the  sea  came  up  in  swells 
Tremendously  rebellowed — ^like  the  mom's  rebeUious  bells 
Rising  against  the  darkness  at  the  clarion  of  the  cock ; — 
And  flung  its  message  as  a  eauntlet  down  upon  the  rock 

Once  trod  by  Phoebe's  feet, 
Now  grinding  in  its  ire  beneath  the  outrage  of  the  shock. 

VIIT. 

So  slow  in  coming ! — but,  she  comes ! — Oh,  as  the  Peris  fair ! 
The  very  hopes  of  heaven  are  looped  along  her  lengths  of  hair ! 
The  wild  cave,  and  the  wilder  wave,  are  children  at  the  breast, 
When  once  that  holy  hand  of  hers  is  laid  upon  their  crest ! 
See — it's  a  speck — 1  see  it  still  across  the  years  of  waves, 
Nearing,  and  nearing  ever. — Time,  thou  tardiest  of  slaves. 

Bring  Phoebe  to  my  feet ! 
Speed  for  thy  life — for  mine — ^the  courts  of  heaven  are  in  these  caves ! 

IX. 

Nearer,  and  nearer ! — ^What  a  throne  is  this  amid  the  sea ! 
A  Median  throne  of  mystic  ^oom  and  dim  subb'mity ! 
Her  and  her  destiny ! — I  fling  my  sceptred  hand  between. 
And  hold  it  as  the  hope  of  grace  to  my  approaching  queen. 
Near  and  more  near.   Dear  and  more  dear.    Oh,  glonous ! — Once  on  shore — 
The  long  ledge  leaped— the  rough  ridge  reached— thenceforth  'twill  be  no 
more 

Poor  Phoebe  at  my  feet, — 
Borne  by  my  side  a  peerless  bride  to  the  ancestral  door ! 

X. 

Nearer— and  dearer !— Up  across  the  palpitating  waste 
Of  breakers,  comes  the  bark  of  life — my  life— to  be  embraced 
Within  this  cave — ^within  these  arms — this  clasping  soul  of  mine 
Not  thirsting  less  for  love  than  these  black  porphyry-rifts  for  brine. 
Nearer — and  dearer ! — On  the  heights  the  hghte  but  wait  to  ope 
Their  sudden  fires  :  and  'neath  the  spires  the  ringers  slack  the  rope 

TiU  I'm  at  Phcebe^s  feet,— 
Till  with  one  flash  and  clash  both  cast  love's  happy  horoscope. 
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Nearer ! — *Twill  hold  xa  many  an  hour  to  untangle, — as  we  stray 
Under  the  hereditarr  elms,  some  smiling  summer's  day — 
The  bannered  brancnes  swung  aloft,  the  vassal  sward  oeneath, — 
All  that  of  wantonness  was  feigned — the  wild  and  wizard  wreath 
We  bore  into  the  bowers  of  peace,  and  consecrated  there 
On  Love's  o'erivied  altar— how  I  held  my  head  in  air, 

With  Phoebe  at  my  feet. 
And  scarcely  deigned  to  drop  a  hint  that  she  must  not  despair ! 

XII. 

Nearer ! — ^A  nutshell  of  a  bark  to  breast  these  waves  withal ! 

A  speck,  emerging  as  they  rise,  and  foundering  as  they  fall ! 

If  terrors  rest  at  Love's  behest,  'tis  only  sport  to  see 

The  waste  to  windward,  and  these  porphyry  walls  upon  her  lee ! 

More  s^rt  when  it  is  past ! — The  porphyry  walls  are  hung  with  brine 

That  will  be  diamonds,  when  her  eyes  have  lighted  up  the  mine, 

And  Phoebe  at  my  feet 
Drinks  of  the  cup  of  happiness,  and  says  it  tastes  like  wine. 

XIII. 

Nearer — Oh,  clearer  1 — damned  bells  !  go,  jangle  joy's  adieus ! 

Accursed  lights,  away !  and  fire  the  murderous  miner's  fuse  ! 

It  was  the  old  ancestral  ban — witches  had  shrieked  the  thing 

Out  over  heaths  :  and  pallid  mothers  muttered,  shuddering— 

This  will  corfie  out    Aiid  here  it  was— the  hags  had  pray<3  their  prayer. 

With  lashing  hair,  and  bosom  bare,  and  ghastly  glare  and  stare 

Came  Phoebe  to  my  feet — 
The  bark — oh  !  'twas  her  corpse — and  bore  another  freight— Despair. 

XIV. 

In  my  boatman's  cloak  'twas  muffled — could  I  trust  it  to  the  sod  1 
The  throats  of  churches  would  have  thrown  my  secret  up  to  God. 
Far  o'er  the  ocean  swept  my  skiff— and  througb  the  dead  of  night, — 
With  horror  striking  in  mv  wake,  like  a  swimmer  in  his  might, — 
I  bore  my  dead  ;  two  deaa  ones  drove  adown  the  Atlantic  steep, — 
A  living,  livid,  lonely  one, — too  dead  to  wail  or  weep, — 

And  Phoebe  at  his  feet. 
To  be  consigned  in  silence  to  the  silence  of  the  deep. 

PART  II.— IN  THE  SKIES. 
I. 

Graves  and  grottoes  once  bewitched  me — ^under  cities — on  the  shore — 
Something  spectral  in  their  shadows  set  my  soul  upon  the  soar, 
Which  went  flitting  round  the  cornices  of  melancholy  thought, 
Owl-like,  screaming,  eye-ball  gleaming,  feathers  from  a  phantom  caught 
Writing  ghostly  riddles  on  the  roof,  for  madness  to  behold 
And  umold.    nut  now  an  angel,  re-united  to  the  mould 

Of  Phoebe  where  she  lies. 
Hath  drained  the  cup  of  mailness  into  chalices  of  gold. 

II. 

I  bore  her  o'er  the  Atlantic--down  the  parallel  of  fear^- 

Wound  and  wound  my  boat-cloak  round  ner — that  her  eyes  might  not  appear ! 

Oh,  I  feared  them — feared  them  as  a  fiend's,  lest  they  might  pierce  me 

through — 
Might  dart  a  glance  which  like  a  lanoe  should  thrust  me  through  and  througL 
By  night  I  heaved  it  o'er — ^the  body — that  was  what  went  down — 
But  what  went  up  was  a  Shape  of  awe,  that  wore  a  robe  and  crown. 

Yes  ! — Phoebe  in  the  skies 
Stood  on  Canopus — star  of  joy— crowned  with  a  golden  crown ! 
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III. 

The  spirit  was  upsliining  there — ^but  the  stubborn  dead  was  here. 
Thev  swung  my  soul  between  thein  as  the  earth  and  moon  the  mere, 
In  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of  Thought's  palpitating  waste, 
As  it  roUed  upon  the  Future,  and  recoued  upon  the  Past 
Overcast !    Yot  like  a  stone  the  precious  burden  had  gone  down — 
My  sun  of  life,  my  love,  my  wife,  my  jewel  and  my  crown ! — 

The  spirit  from  the  skies 
Glittered  and  trembled-^ark  and  stiU  was  the  thing  that  had  gone  down ! 

IV. 

Alone,  alone — ^with  the  heart  of  stone,  upon  the  lonely  main ! — 
And  then  the  heart  of  stone  waxed  hot  to  have  it  up  again ! 
A  desperate  aim  I  thrust  below  :  and  snatched  at  ugly  weeds 
Instead  of  hair.    In  my  despair  I  cried — ^there  have  been  deeds 
Of  faithlessness  where  Qod  nath  inteiposed  a  sudden  hand 
To  rescue  wretches  such  as  me.    Oh,  God  ! — ^But  no  command 

Out  of  the  sullen  skies 
Weighed  up  the  weltering  Phoebe  from  her  bed  of  shells  and  sand. 

V. 

I  funded  on  a  barren  beach— a  sick  and  sultry  coast, 

Gut  by  a' scrub  of  prickly  shrub,  in  far-off  palm-trees  lost 

Bones  lay  about — ^but  none  were  there  to  say  what  might  be  said : 

Vultiu'es,  uppoised  like  floating  buoys  at  anchor  o*er  the  dead, 

Kept  questions  off : — ^though  there  was  one  that  struggled  at  my  throat 

For  word& — ^A  pestilential  beach — a  reach,  where — adlremote — 

I  whispered  to  the  skies 
The  first  faint  hint  of  a  conscience-dint  by  Phoebe's  sorrows  smote. 

VI. 

Delirium.    But  a  vision  crossed  the  chasms  within  my  eyes. 
It  was  a  man  of  God  that  trod  those  lamplees  vacancies. 
A  man  of  God  it  was  that  trod,  and  swam  them  as  they  filled 
With  tides  of  tears ;  for  the  fever's  grasp  had  left  me  like  a  child. 
I  could  not  look  for  weeping — so  much  love  was  in  his  look ; — 
Such  strong  compassion  Dowed  him  o'er  my  passion — ^but  I  shook 

As  if  the  veiy  skies 
Spoke  thunder, — as  he  placed  within  my  withered  hands  a  Book. 

VIL 

I  sunk  it  in  the  sea.    And,  as  I  gazed,  rose  from  the  sea 

The  cold,  grim  Feature,  Death — and,  as  I  gazed,  came  down  to  me 

The  warm,  bright  Creature,  Life.— Descended  down,  as  doth  a  hope 

Upon  a  dream,  that  walks  the  plank  celestial  moonbeams  slope 

Into  sick  chambers.    Up,  the  Death,  and  down,  the  life  were  drawn — 

Stood,  looked,  embraced.    From  ocean's  hold  tne  body  held  in  pawn 

And  the  spirit  from  the  skies 
Blended  together : — and  behold— lost  Phoebe,  like  a  dawn ! 

vni. 

Descended  on  this  heart  the  One  that  wore  the  cross  and  crown 

The  Out  of  sight,  a  shade  and  light,  now  rendered  up,  and  down ! 
Into  the  boUows  of  old  thoughts,  the  trysting-place  of  yore, 
The  radiant  bride  of  youth  might  glide,  revisiting  that  shore 
Of  porphyntic  blackness, — now  a  memoiy  to  be — 
A  soft  encircling  memory  of  the  Phoebe  of  the  sea 

And  the  Phoebe  of  the  skies. 
Arched,  like  a  bow  of  promise,  o*er  my  soul's  serenity. 
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IX. 

Ascended  and  descended.    Come,  for  a  comforter  and  friend. 
Come  to  the  old  ancestral  hall,  where  gathered  menialfi  bend 
Along  the  oaken  benches,  as  the  hoosenold  praj[er  is  sped, 
The  solemn  Psahod  uplifted,  and  the  mighty  Scripture  read. 
Come  to  the  fires,  where  villagers  make  meriy  on  the  green — 
Come  to  the  spires,  whose  bells  explode  in  joyous  bursts  between : — 

That  the  angels  of  the  skies 
May  follow  in  their  ministries  where  Phoebe's  feet  have  been ! 


Descended — entered,  to  become  my  saint  and  cynosure — 

Entered — to  visit,  at  my  side,  the  cabins  of  the  poor. 

To  offer  bread,  of  earth,  or  heaven,  to  heaven's,  or  earth's,  distress ; — 

To  make  me  blessed  in  nov  share  of.  so  much  blessedness. 

Gloom  hath  departed.    Day  by  dav  I  watch  new  glories  rise — . 

Nightly  I  catch  the  murmurings  of  seraphic  harmonies  : 

And  Phoebe's  angel-eyes 
Beam  on  me  ever,  evermore,  from  the  quiet  of  the  skies. 

Advena. 


TAB  CHSONICLE  OF  ENGLAKD. 

John  Capgrave  was  bom  in  1393,  and  drop  by  drop  the  monstrous  forma 

at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in  which  also  of  monkish  Latin  oozed  from  it,  the 

he  closed  his  studious  life,  at  the  ma-  very  ink  that  it  would  have  demanded 

ture  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  prevented  the  busy  Provincial  of  the 

Beyond  these  two  facts  and  dates  we  Austin  Friars  from  adopting  a  nom  de 

know  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  man.  plume  so  portentous  as  ^^  Johannes  de 

It  is  supposed  that  he  was  in  later  Monum^ento-pilento" 

life  Prior  of  the  house  of  Austin  Just  for  experiment  sake,  however, 

Friars,  at  Lynn,  of  which  he  was  long  in  one  of  Mb  prologues,  he  jotted  it 

an  inmate,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  down,  and  seems  to  have  felt  reUeved 

was  Provincial  of  the  order  in  Eng-  from  an  unpleasant  load  upon  his 

land,  and  the  author  of  some  seven-  conscience  in  so  doing.    He  had  done 

and-thirty  distinct  tractates,  logical,  hiB  devoir — ^won  his  spurs —hung  them 

theolodcal,  and  historical.  up  in  his  hsJl.     Henceforth  he  i^ 

Notning  but  its  accidental  unwieldi-  plain  John  Capgrave. 
ness  prevented  Capgrave  from  dis-  Whether  Bale  and  Leland  foUow  a 
ffuising  his  Saxon  name  in  a  Latin  common  authority  we  know  not,  but 
oress.  He  would  have  been  some-  both  express  themselves  in  precisely 
thing  more  than  a  learned  man  if  he  the  same  words,  when  the^  describe 
had  not  attempted  it.  Few  know  the  his  studious  habits :— ''  Libns.  perinde 
realnamesof  Melancthonorof  Eras-  ac  concha  suis  scopulis,  aahaesit:" 
mus.  The  use  of  Latin  as  a  common  and  truly  where  the  limpet  sougnt 
language  to  all  the  literati,  almost  food,  too  often  did  he  find  nought  but 
necessitated  a  form  of  the  author's  a  stone.  We  Are  by  no  means  dis- 
own name,  which  should  submit  with-  posed  to  undervalue  the  probable  con- 
out  a  struggle  to  the  inflections  of  that  tents  of  the  library  of  the  Austin 
language.  Capgrave  wrote  a  good  Pr]iirs,atLynn.  But  the  age  of  Cap- 
deal  in  Ei^lisiu  and  when  his  pen  grave  was  one  in  which  the  mind  of 
ceased  to  give  off  this  native  stream,  the  student  was  b^inning  to  awake 

7%«  ChromcU  of  England,    By  John  Capgrave. 

The  Book  of  the  lUuetrioua  Ifenriea.    By  John  Capgrave.    London:  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.,  1858. 
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out  of  the  dreamy  stupor  of  oentariea  belieye  oar  king  to  be  pure  firom  the 

Gigantic  trifles   had   occupied   the  worst  defllements,  and,  tuerefore.  iniio- 

most  gigantic  minds.    The  era  of  the  ^"*  *"<*  exempt,  and  not  stained  with 

Quodflbets  had  pawed,  when  grave  ^^  ^^^^y  ^"®  ®^*^^  ^^^  colour.*' 

divines  could  discuss  the  Question :—  Bravo !'  behold  a  shepherd— for  he 

Whether  a  chimera  homhiTmtmg  m  ig  a  shepherd.  Behold  on  Ethiopian— 

ro^n/o  (x>wW  rfewMr  t/<  «a»mi  wi/m-  for  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind.    Quite 

ttons,   and  close  the  treatise  with  a  as  good  as  'Hivcus  a  non  lucendo:' 

doxology !    The  people  were  not  so  gut  it  is  not  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 

easily  imposed  upon  as  of  old,  and  orthographer  alone  we  must  look  for 

therefore  their  teachers  must  provide  an  indication  of  the  future  greatneffl 

for  them  more  sohd  instruction.    At  of  the  monarch.    He  was  ^bom  in 

^is  cnffls  hved  and  wrote  Capgrave.  the  month  of  December,  and  on  the 

His    Liber  de  illustnbus  Henricis  '  sixth  day  thereof,"— here  is  the  text^ 

lies  before  us  m  the  wide-margined,  now  listen  to  the  sermon  :— 

beautifully  pnnted  translation  which       ,.  Tf ;- ^u  ,^^n-  *^  i^«*  ?„  «;«^ 

the  accurate  and  industrious^^^^  thL;'iL7gfth:^m^^^^^^ 
the  01m)mcle  and  the  Latm  fext  has  ^th  ub,  it  &  the  tenth  among  the  Jews, 
given  to  the  world.  To  exoect  our  since  they  begin  the  year  in  March, 
author  m  this  early  hour  of  the  mom  which  we  do  not.  Of  old  custom,  there- 
of literary  revival  to  have  freed  him-  fore,  that  month  keeps  its  name  Dccem- 
self  from  the  puerilities  that  distin-  her,  that  is  *  decimns  imber,'  having  its 
guish  its  darker  hours,  were  utterly  virtue  from  the  decad ;  and  thus  it  sug- 
unreasonable.  The  most  learned  man  K^^ts  to  us,  that  our  most  religious  king 
of  those  days  could,  lay  no    claim  was  for  this  reason  born  in  this  month, 

whatever  to  the  character  of  an  cty-  *^^*V'  °"^^*  '""^^  Jw  k  "^  ^J'TT*** 

»%^io.^*af     rru.^^  „  ««„-:^4.«  J  -^au  A  monts  uponhis  mind— that  he  should  love 

mologist.    Those  wjguamted  with  the  Q^d  anrhis  neighbour;  that  he  should 

works  of  Lennep,  Lverard  Scheide,  not  take  His  name  in  vam— and  the  like, 

and  others,  will  not  be  surprised  by  He  was  born  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 

the  subtilty  of  Capgrave,  or  the  pli-  month,  that  we  may  understand  that 

ancy  of  the  material  on  which  he  this  is  the  sixth  Heniy ;  or  else  becauae 

operated.    That  "Taurus"  should  de-  it  is  a  toilsome  journey  to  keep  the  com- 

nve  his  name  merely  from  the  faculty  mandments,  and  this  journey  is  contain- 

of  "stretchmg  his  tail,"  is  a  sugges-  ^  ^^  ,^^e  number  six,  ^because  in  ux 

tion  as  valuable  as  that—  ^^^^  ^  ^^«^  ^«^«  made»(!). 

-  Henry  derives  its  origin  from  the  Lf""^^  «^^^°?  (Usoounie !  . 

Hebrew  linguage,  which  is  the  mother  ,,  ^hij  however,  is  but  a  specimen  of 

of  aU  languages.    For  •  Hen/ as  say  the  the  refinement  of  the  age.    Capgrave 

interpreters,  means  'Behold  the  foun-  would   have   been  unworthy  of  his 

tarn;  or  'Behold  the  eye,'     'Ri.'  or  doctor's  degree,  if  he  could  not  give 

*  Rei, '  as  used  interchangeably  in  certain  you  a  pertinent  sermon  from  any  text 
codices,  is  *  My  shepherd,' or  <Ky  pas-  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  live 
ture;*  and  'Cus,*  an  'Ethiopian,'  or  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  time  of 

•  dark,'  Fromthe8e,therefore.  when  they  his  Henry,  to  be  able  with  safety  to 
are  brought  togrther.w  made  the  mew^  give  us  a  history  of  his  reign.  It  was 
L"a^m^'^^"s^U\^^^^^  fmosteventfa  period  int^ 
panting,  and  renewing  its  youth,  swiftly  »5^  the  chronicler  was  m  the  prune 
runnmg,longsfor;andcleansingtheeye,  ^^  "f®-  -^^'^t  he  dared  not  tell  what 
also,  of  the  mind,  from  beam  and  mote,  he  knew  of  this  luckless  "shepherd." 
he  will  patiently  await  until  it  be  pro-  Instead  of  this,  he  gives  us  a  tedious 
claimed  to  him,  as  it  was  of  old  by  the  dissertation  on  the  adoration  of  the 


.  •  '  J  *  iu-            •      -ax-'    .,       .  "*«-  pious  reflections,  ««v^  «w,^«. 

joined  to  this  namein  sufficiently  suit-  p^y^A  in  which  the  small  modicum 

able  relationship,  because  our  kmg  is  the  ^i  c    ^  ii:  *                o"*«»"  iuvmavi**** 

leader  of  the  whole  flock,  not  only  by  «^^  hope  that  appear^  is  an  appron- 

reason  of  surpassing  authority,  but  also  mation  to  a  histoiy  of  the  penod.    A 

by  the  exercise  of  good  works,  and  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^  of  vellum  was  left  bare  at 

people,  deTouUy  regarding  this,  devour  the  end  of  this  life  of  Henry  VL,  in 

it  as  food(!)     Further,  the  Ethiopic  the  autograph  MS.  of  the  author.  Had 

darkness  is  referred  alone  to  this,  that  I  ho  lived  to  fill  that  sheet,  we  should 
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nl^r^^XSZ  """"^  *"  ""  »^«t  be  consulted  by  the  curioua  who 
vi?  JiiTt^?*?*"^"  •  r  ,  would  have  two  struigs  to  their  bow. 
Yel^  with  aU  these  senous  faults,    There  is  nothing  new  imder  the  Zn 

work  wrfl  ln>^f*^°"1  ^'-"^^^  ^r*    WJ^«'*'  ''"t  evenin  olml    Mayhaft 
vT^     ^  *  mentmg  a  place  in  the  li-    not  even  the  last,   mo  think  voS 

^^,''lv^ **",^*.°''  *H"«^ «=*'"<*ly  composed  the  "HarmoSoiT^BS! 

worth  the  careful  translation  which  smitl?'   Handelt  Sh  i  Cnnlf^« 

has  ^  executed^  Mr,  Hinpton.  vivedit.   ^^ :_  t«  °»ly '«- 

We  turn  to  the  Chronicle  that  we 

may  estimate  the  value  of  this  contri-  *,  **  ^^^^^  ^^  fynder  of  musik,  not  of 

bution  to  our  available  literatiu-e,  and  1  ^®  Ji?7  mstrumentis  which  be  used  now, 
find  John  Capgrave  in  his  cell     The  /  7®^  ^°^^®  ^®°«^  ^^ 5  ^^^  tW« 

blaze  of  a  court  dazzled  him-the  dim  SThk^nt^tT.'T^*?^^^^^^ 

li^tof thecloistersharpenshisvisioS!  s^^he^'^vng' 'SeS^kffl?*^^!^^^^ 

Like  all  conscientious  chroniclers,  he  haTe^uraaS  ZnuX^ind  ^^^^^^ 

^gmshisClirpniclewiththeCreation.  this  craft  schuld  not  perchVp^rsh)  he 

^0  wonder  thjk  man  age  in  which  the  ded  write  it  in  to  (two)  pileres,  on  of 

oacred  Ohromcle  was  in  so  few  hands,  marbil,  a  nothir  of  ty  1,  for  feer  (fire)  and 

"AnnoMundi  I. -The  first  man,  Adam,  tW^^Jlfi  a  '^*»^^*!J?  man.  Tubal-Cayn. 

was  mad  on  a  Friday,  withoute  fader,  in  *"**  ^^°^  first  sraythis  craft,  ho  mad  first 

the  field  of  Damaskl  and  fVo  that  plice  T?^°^/  ^^  hatayle,  both  invasif,  and 

led  into  Paradise,  to  dwell  there:  after  ^f^f^>  ^nd  as  it  is  seid.  the  forseid 

dry vyn  oute  fur  synne.    Whaune  he  had  I,,  *!i  ^SPf^^\  **«  ^ic«iA  afier  the 

Ivved  nyne  hundred  yere  and  xjcx   he  ?^'"'^S^-^«*<''^««o«'"^«v  forhededmake 

cfeied,  byried  in  Hebron:  his  bed  was  ^®'"?.tdJ^T.PwP*^"^®°®«'^^°»^evyerc 

lift  Ah  the  Flood,  and  leyd  in  Gol!  ^"^^'^^  aftir  his  delectacion.-      ^ 
flrathfi.  ** 

That  Enoch  and  Elyah  are  the  two 
Here  is  something  Moses  did  not  witnesses  of  the  Revelation ;  that  the 
know.  Chevron  begins  his  "  History  ^^^  ^^  "^ore  than  half  a  mile  in 
of  the  World"  with  a  similar  state-  length  ;  that  Jair  "was  a  Galaditc, 
ment :  but  he  is  more  precise  than  ^)^]^^  had  xxx  sons,  good  rideres,  8i)€- 
Capgrave,  for  he  tells  us  Adam  was  ^^y  ^^  assea/'  we  merely  inform 
made  a  little  before  four  o'clock  in  the  ^^^  readers  as  we  pass  on  to  more  re- 
afternoon  !  Odd  that  a  monk  did  not  ^^^  periods  of  the  world's  histoiy, 
feel  the  force  of  the  argument  a-^ainst  ^"^^  pausing  to  present  a  specimen  of 
cehbacy,  contained  in  the  following  2^^^.  chronicler  as  an  expositor  of 
entry,  under  the  date  "Anno  30  :''  Scripture. 

•'This  year  Ere  brout  forth  Abel  and  "  Anno  3322.— In  these  samo  Hav»« 

Delbora  at  o  birth;  and  it  U  seid  com-  regned  Melchis^dech, ofThomTe fvndf 

ounly  that  at  eyeiy  bhth  she  bare  a  man  many  divers  opinioneL    Se^y  thl? 

worM  ^''"'"'  "^  moltipUcacioun  of  the  he  was  a  aangeU ;  summeTy  SLt  he 

^®"^-  ^««  the  Holy  Goost ;  summe  sav  that  he 

Not  generally  known  is  the  cause  of  7i^  Sem,  the  eldwt  child  of  Noe.    But 

diverse^chemfi  of  chronologyrwhich  tu^rtK.fJ'  ?^  ^i"l*f "^*^  *^«  ^^^ 

have  puzzled  our  less  stud^us  mo  He^in^s1^t^''^ri^ '"^ '^' 

tea  tl^'TJV^''''^'^'  ^^^^^    U thT^ng^of  J^^^^^^^        \Z "s"e 
IS  thus  accounted  for  :-  depid  Kynge  of  Salem',  that  T^o  Vy, 

'  •  Anno  1 30 — Of  this  yere.  a  cxxx.  be  ^^"?  ®^  ™ ;  withouten  fiadir,  withouten 

dyvers  opiniones  amongis  these  Croni-  ™^«r,    withouten    genelogie,    neither 

culeris.    Moises  seith  that  Adam  begat  J??^^^,  begmning  of  dayss  ne  ending. 

Seth  whaune  he  was  of  age  a  c.  wynteris.  "*^<^"<^  *<>  the  Son  of  God,  he  dwellith  a 

AUe  other  Cronicles  sey  that  whaune  C^^u-     u®^®""'*    The  apostil  menith  not 

Seth  was  bore  Adam  was  of  age  cc.  and  "^  *""  that  Melchisedech  had  no  fadir 

XXX.    The  cause  of  this  dyversite  is  as-  °®  no  modir,  but  that  Scriptnr  spekith 

signed  be  studious  men.  that  Moises  5,^'  ?^  "?™ »  '^'^d  for  he  was  figure  of 

counted  nowt  that  hundred  yere  in  which  ^'^"^t,  that  had  no  fadir  in  erde. " 

Adam  ded  his  penauns.     For  in  this  A  /»n«.Tri^«4.  *i,-           l 

•ecundehundredvereAdamdedpenauns    ^^^T'^^^.u*^  ^"^'l  ^"^^^^  a^<l 
for  his  sinne,  and  so  ded  Eve."  ^^^  sensible  thansomeof  our  modem 

,  Another  cause  of  this  divcisity  is    S^^o^rS^^^ 

duly  recorded  by  our  author;  bilf  he    s™work^  Kp^'veT^eT 
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ishecL  Not  at  allimprobable  is  it  that  sick  maiL  With  an  energy  that  they 
had  he  been  less  inclined  to  snbstitute  did  not  at  all  calculate  upon,  he  leapea 
a  careMcomparisonof  Scripture  with  up  in  his  bed,  and  summoning  hia 
Scripture  for  the  dreams  of  the  Mys-  remnant  of  strength,  exclaimed: — 
tics,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  later  ^'I  shall  not  die  but  live,  and  de- 
fathers,  we  shomd  have  had  more  of  clare  the  evil  deeds  of  the  fiiars." 
his  commentaries  in  safe  keeping.  It  And  he  amply  redeemed  his  promisa 
would  be  too  much  to  expect,  how-  His  contemporary  at  Oxford,  Geoffrey 
ever,  that  he  should  be  wholly  free  Chaucer,  did  not  spare  the  vices  and 
from  the  peurile  conceits  and  anile  chicanery  of  the  cowl  The  subject 
superstitions  of  his  age.  The  great  was  a  popular  one,  and  as  exhaustless 
mckliffe  had  breathed  his  last  in  as  it  was  poDular.  It  is  in  this  sense 
peace,  despite  his  pertinacious  ene-  weare  to  understand  the  bitter  remark 
mies  at  the  court  of  tne  Pontiffs,  some  of  Knighton : — "  If  you  meet  two  men 
six  years  before  Capgrave  was  bom;  on  the  road,  one  of  them  is  sure  to  be 
and  though  he  entertained  all  that  a  Wickliffite."  Kot  that  half  the 
bitter  feelmg  towards  this  pioneer  of  nation  agreed  with  the  parson  of  Lut- 
the  Reformation  which  might  have  terworth  in  his  theological  views,  but 
been  expected  from  a  firiar.  yet  the  the  all  but  universal  voice  of  the  na- 
Bible  was  abroad,  and  could  be  no  tion'called  for  a  reform  of  the  Church. 
longer  ignored  by  the  friars.  Wick-  It  is  not  John  Capgrave,  but  the  Pro- 
liffe  was  execrated,  but  Wickliffe  had  vincial  of  the  Austin  Friars,  then,  that 
marked  out  for  them  their  work,  and  pens  the  following  passages: — 
it  must  be  done.  Capgrave  lectured  •<  i^  this  tyme  on  Jon  Wicklef,  May- 
at  Oxford  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  stir  of  Ozenforth,  held  many  strange 
ment  Wickliffe  had  placed  the  pre-  opioionee :— That  the  Cherch  of  Rome  is 
dous  volume  in  the  hands  of  the  not  bed  of  aUe  Chnrchls.    That  Peter 

ale  without  note  or  comment.  The  had  no  more  anctorite  thanne  the  othir 
was  there ;  all  that  the  friar  aposteles ;  ne  the  Pope  no  more  power 
could  do  was  to  supply  those  annota-  than  anothw  preet.    And  that  temp«I 
tions  which  the  pSSimn  Church  has  L^I^l^yhin 
rightlvdeemedthenexth^tt^^^^^^^  tT'lL;^^o"^«S:B  ^"^ 
a  prohibition  of  the  text    But  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  J^unceyg.  adde  no  moie 
text  was  not  necessarily  marrieU  to  perfeccion  over  the  Gospel  than  doth 
the  comment      Pious,  self  denying.  iym-wl»iting   into  a  waL     And   that 
men,  followed  in  the  steps  of  their  bischoppisschuld  hayenopriBones;  and 
master,  and  multiplied  copies  of  his  many  othir  thingia." 
vigorous  version     The  press  had  not       This  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
yet  been  bom,  but  mdividuals  here  ^^j^     ^f  Wickliffe.     At  firat  he 
and  therewereslowlyandlabonoudv  confined  himself  to  the  exposure  and 
framing  wings  for  the  precious  word  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  thVmonastic 
soon  to  fly  from  the  work-room  of  ^^^       ^y ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  through 
Guttenburff  with  a  speed  m  those  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^       ^^  ^ 
ages  regarded  M  little  short  of  mira-  ject  on  which  one  might  Sfely  dilate, 
cidous.    The  fhars  owed  Wicldiffean  ^^^  ^  ^e  found  his  Hearers  aid  read- 
old  grudge,  for  he  had  not  spared  them  ^^  disposed  to  listen,  his  deeper  con- 
either  in  his  wntrngs  or  his  sermons.  yictionVof  the  errors  of  the^man 
Confined  to  his  bed  by  severe  lUness  ^^^^^       ^^^j  utterance, 
at  Oxford,  the  oc(^on  is  seized  on       Capirave's  pen  is  dipped  in  gall 
by  his  enemies.    He  is  chamed  bv  -,i,pn*^p  rpfion^thp  deathof  Wiot 
debility,  as  unable  to  defend  himself  ^ff^  ?_    ^^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^ 
if  assailed,  as  te  fly  from  the  assault 

A  long  train  of  friars,  black,  white,       **  In  the  ix.  yeie  of  the  Kyng.  John 

and  grey,  approach;  and,  admitted  to  Wicldef, theorgwaofthe^Tet  theenmy 

hift  V^daidfiTft  niotw  haraninie  is  nro-  ®^  **>®  cherch,   the  conftjsion  of  men, 
nis  oeosiae,  a  pious  narangue  IS  pro-     j^       ,  ^  ^  heresie,  the  meronre  of 

nounced  by  their  spokesman,  the  bur-  ypocririe.  the  norisb^r  ^  scimne!  be  t£ 

den  of  which  is,  as  might  be  imagined,  g^  ^^^^  ^^  q^^  wasnt^  wiUi  a 

the  many  and  hemous  sms  ot  which  horibil  paralsie  throw  cute  his  body, 

the  bold  reformer  had  been  guilty  in  And  this  veniauns  (vengeance;  fell  upon 

exposing  the  infirmities  of  the  confra-  him  on  Seynt  Thomas  day  in  Cristmasse ; 

temitieB.    This  was  teo  much  for  the  but  he  deyed  not  til  Seynt  SUvestir  day. 
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a^d  worthUy  was  he  smet  on  Seynt  during  this  captivity !  Capgrave  shall 

'^i^'5^  f  */'.  ^^^^  ^^®?  ^^  ^^  gretely  speak  for  the  most  sincere  adherents 

Qpendid,  letting  men  of  that  pilgnmage ;    Qf  ^j^g  Panacv  • 

and  conveniently  deied  he  in  Silvester  ^    ^  * 

fest,  ageyn  whom  he  had  venomously        "A-D.  1364. ^Upon  this  were  sent 

berkid  for  dotacion  of  the  Church.'*  solempne  embaaBiatouiia  of  the  Ky  ngU 

D.i.Ti7*  *  v/r  i^*      ji  ^ji      X       1  partyofYngUnd  to  the  Court  of  Borne, 

But  Wic^e  being  d«id,  yet  spoke,  g^^  ^,,^  "^ei  ^ome  thidir,  wUh  fraJe 

Ihe  torch  that  slipped  from  his  cold  o/  the  courtesanes,  which  were  comensalis 

hand  was  fanned  by  eager  disciples,  wUh  the  Pope,  thai  were  illuded." 

and  the  success  that  attended  their  *M402.  in  this  tyme  cam  oute  a  buUc 

efforts  is  plain  in  the  fact  deplored  by  fro  the  Court,  which  rovokid  all  the 

our  chronicler,  that  "the  bischoppis  graces  that  had  be  grann ted  many  yeres 

of  this  land  saide  right  nowt  to  this  *^^*^ ;  o^  wUch  pob  mech  slaundir  and 

mater,  but  kepte  hem  in  here  houses,  obUqui  ageyn  the  Cherch ;  for  thei  seide 

and  oMned  no  mouth  to  berk  ageyi  J^^^^y  ."!**  !l^"  ««>  f  ^^'^  ^^,^  *?® 

these  WrmifioiisTioffffL"  ^®P?  writing  than  to  a  doggo  tail  (I) ;  for 

tnese  erroneous  aogms.                   ,   ,  as  ofte  as  he  wold  gader  mony,  so  oftyn 

The    bishops    evidently   regarded  ^^Id  he  aauUen  efd  graces,  ind  graiit 

them  as  domg  a  service,  when  they  newe.** 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  monks 

who  were  themselves  an  imperium  Here  is  none  of  the  servility  of  the 

in  imperio.    Possibly  some  of  them  Ultramontane.     It   is   in  times  of 

were  infected  with  the  heresy.    This  tyranny,  combined  with  corruption, 

was  certaiidy  true  of  some  m  high,  tnat  dvil  liberty  has  been  most  sig- 

nay,  in  the  highest  places.    Take  a  nally  vindicated.     No  sophism  can 

groof.    A  great  pestilence  raged  in  divorce  purity  in  administration  from 

bventry  wnere  tne  Parliament  was  rightftd  possession  of  power.    Can  it 

beingheld.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter-  beabusea?  Then  some  check  is  called 

bury  on  leaving  the  place  of  assembly,  for,  and,  therefore,  ihe  rights  of  the 

met  a  priest  carrying  the  viaticum  to  a  governed  are  inadequately  protected, 

sick  man,  and  as  in  duty  bound  " did  The  same  spirit  that  wasluist,  at  this 

reverens  to  the  sacrament"    But  it  period,  prompting  the  Commons  of 

is  recorded  with  pious  horror  that  England  to  vindicate  their  position  as 

"  many  of  the  people  in  the  strete  the  representatives  of  the  people,  was 

turned  her  bokkes  and  avaled  not  her  actively  at  work  among  the  most  sin- 

hodes,  (lowered  not  their  hoods)  ne  cere  churchmeiL  leading  them  to  as- 

ded  no  manner  revems.     This  wael  sert  the  ancient  libertiesof  the  Chur<!h 

told  unto  the  Eyng,  and  he  ded  in  of  England,  against  the  aggressions  of 

this  mater  dew  correcdoiL  /or  many  the  Pope. 

of  hem  were  of  his  hous.  We  must  hasten  on  to  note  one  or 

The  pontiffs  addressed  bulls  to  the  two  political  events,  merely  by  way  of 

bishops,  and  cajoling  letters  to  the  illustration,  in  which  additional  light 

King  on  this  subject;  but  it  was  not  is  thrown  bv  this  fine  old  Saxon 

till  1401  that  a  statute  was  passed  chronicle.    Tne  spread  of  Scriptural 

aAfdnst  the  LoUards.    The  cause  of  knowledge  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 

this  tardiness  in  repressing  dissent  contemporary  with  the  assertion  of 

and  contempt  of  Papal  power  was  the  civil  liberty.    This  sun.  it  has  been 

then  condition  of  the  Pontifical  court,  finely  said,  illuminates  where  it  warms 

The  Popes  resided  at  Avignon,  and  not.     The  light  derived    from  the 

even  before  a  rival  Pope  had  been  set  word  is  not  always  accompanied  by 

up  at  Rome,  the  very  fixing  of  the  the  heat  which,  wnen  it  touches  the 

seat  of  the  Papacy  on  French  soil  had  heart,  it  ever  evolvea      Rome  and 

a  tendency  to  lessen  its  influence  in  Austria  are  right :  if  yon  would  keep 

Britain,  bitterly  hostile  as  it  was  to  the  people  in  slavery,  keep  them  in 

France  and  every  thing  French.  Philip  ignorance  of  the  Bible.    The  growing 

le  Bel  had  annexed  Avignon  to  Sicily,  power  of  the  Commons,  hitherto  only 

but  it  was  the  boast  of  its  inhabitants  recognised  as  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

that  residents  at  Avignon  were  natu-  is  noticed  by  all  writers  on  this  jKOiod, 

ralized  dtizens  of  France.    The  ma-  It  was  becoming  theircustcmi  to  maJce 

jority  of  the  Sacred  College  were  certain  conditionB  on  the  occasion  of 

Frenchmen  iy  birth.    Add  to  this  the  granting  a  subsidy  :  and  the  amount 

morals  of  the  court  of  the  Pontiffs  of  boldness  which  they  had  displayed 
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on  Bucb  oooafiions  may  be  estimated  — 'Ye  hare  Btered  (incited)  the  Kyng 
from  the  fact  that,  in  one  case,  toencheteall  thetemporaltesthatlong- 
they  carried  their  scrutiny  into  the  yng  to  the  French  monkis  in  al  the  land; 
royal  household,  and  not  merely  de-  "*^  ^J^fi^^  *5?  l^^Z.  "^^-^^  ~°®^^ 
manded  the  dismissal  of  a  minister,  S!S^K*^Cf  fi^^Jl^^^.S?*'^^ 
butofambtress.  In  the  Parliament:  t^^Zt^J^Y^l^jr^^l^^^ 
however,  that  was  summoned  to  Co-  your  plesanns.  And,  mOTeovyr,  I  sey 
ventry  m  the  year  1403,  an  extra-  you,  myn  hed  schal  rather  bowe  onto 
ordinary  scene  is  recorded  to  have  the  swerd,  than  Holy  Ghereh  schnld  lese 
taken  place,  the  chief  actors  in  which  ony  part  of  his  rite.'  Thus  sesed  the  fids 
were  tne  Speaker  of  the  House  and  chalenge  of  the  enemyes  to  the  Cherch." 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Hume  mi.      -rr 

is  so  shocked  at  this  whole  trans-  ^^  Hume  was  m  error  m  sup- 
action,  that  he  would  gladly  deny  Posing  that  this  was  the  first  proposal 
that  it  ever  took  place,  if  he  could.  ^^^  ^Y  ^^^  Commons,  to  save  th«r 
It  rests,  he  says,  on  the  authority  own  piu^  at  the  expense  of  the 
of  one  solitary  witness.  This,  how-  revenues  of  the  Church.  It  is  plam 
ever,  does  not  seem  to  him  sufficient  that  the  temporaliti^  of  the  French 
ground  for  rejecting  the  tale,  for  the  Monks  had  been,  ai  the  tnsttgatum  of 
witness  is  Walsingham,  and  the  story,  theCommomy  long  before  confis<»ted ; 
one  which  Walsingham  had  every  and  although  it  is  more  than  probable 
reason  to  suppress.  In  Capgravc,  we  t^^  bad  been  done  under  the  pretence 
have  another  witness,  and  as  his  ver-  5?  ennchmg  the  Treasury,  it  had  beat 
sion  of  the  matter  is  fuller  and  more  adverted  into  the  pockets  of  mdivi- 
curious  than  either  that  of  Hume,  or  duala  The  artfd  renegade  who  now 
the  stiU  more  graphic  one  of  Lord  represented  the  Commons  counselled 
Campbell,  we  wHl  give  it  entire  :—  ^  further  move  in  the  same  direction. 

..T  ♦!.•      -^              ^  -o   1        -.  i.  AU  the  temporalities  are  the  proposed 

'*In  thiBverewasasrrete-Parl&tnentat  j.        a  ^^      j.             a.      ^^v 

Coventre.  in  whech  the  K^g Tsked  a  P^^'  *  temptation  too  great  even  for 

grete  eumme  of  the  peeple.     And  the  ^ ®  monarch,  thinks  Lord  Campbell, 

Speker  of  the  Pariement  answered  that  f>r  ^^  suspects  Su-  John  Cheyne  to 

svrech  summs  myte  not  be  rered  (raised)  bave  been  prompted  by  the  Kin^im- 

Bo  ofte  in  the  peeple ;  but  if  the  Cherch  self  to  make  this  proposition-     How- 

slmld  be  put  fro  her  temporalties.    This  ever,  the  motion  was  premature ;  nay, 

answere  was  gov  be  Ser  Jon  Chene,  though  renewed  after  the  la^ise  of 

Knyte,  Speker  of  the  Pariement.    And  five  years,  and  urged  with  more  ef- 

no  wondir  though  he  was  enniy  to  the  frontery,  it  was  unfortunately  coupled 

Cherch;  for  he  had  before  take  the  ordir  ^^^  a^emand  for  remission  of  the 

of  subdiacoune,    and   without  dispen*  c,+n4^,*«w«,^««u;«o^«  t^ii-«j^    in,;- 

Bacionneasph^totheorderofwedlokri)  stetutablepnaltiesonLollardy.  This 

and  eke  the  degree  of  knythod.    Tlie  clearly  mdicates  the  source  from  which 

Archbischop  ros  and  seide ;— *Now,  se,  I  the  proposal  emanated.    The  King  s 

weel  whidir  the  malice  walkith.     Thou  answer   was  echoed  in  the   fearfiil 

renegate  and  apostata  of  thyn  ordyr,  death  shrieks  of  a  smith,  who  whs 

woldist  put  the  Clierch  al  undirfote;  burnt  in  Smithfield  for  the  denial 

but,  whil  this  hed  stant  on  this  body,  of  Transubstantiation.     "  When  the 

thou  Bchal  nevvr  have  thi  entent.    Ke-  fer  brent,  he  cried  horribly.      The 


know^  this  for  a  treutb,  that  land  schal  ,      „ 

never  endure  a  prosperite  that  despiscth  asches. 

Holy  Church.'    And  then  ros  the  Arch-  Richard's  remorse  after  the  death 

bischop,  and  kneeled  before  the  Kyng,  of  Arundel  is  set  forth  in  a  simple 

and  prayed  him  he  wold  remembir  him  sentence : — 

of  the  oth  that  he  mad  in  his  coronacion 

— ^that  he  schuld  meynten  the  Cherch,  "After  his  deth,  the  king  was  tor- 

and  alle  the  ministeres  tliercof  in  al  her  mented  with  dredfal  dremes,  that  be 

libertees.    ThentheKyng  commaunded  myte  not  slope.     Eke  he  thoute  eTyr 

the  Archbischop  to  take  his  sey  te,  be-  that  a  schadow  of  a  man  walked  before 

besting  him  that  he  schuld   leve  tlie  him.     Moreovyr  this  grcvid  him,  that 

Cherch  in  as  good  a  state  as  hu  fon<l  it.  tl.o  coninioii  peiiplc  talked  that  he  was  a 

ThensuldtbcArchbischoptothekriytcs;  murtir,  and  that  his  head  was  growc 
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again  to  his  bodi.    For  these  causes,  in  A  proclamation  for  the  enforced 

the  tent  day  after  his  sepulture,  at  the  return  to  their  esiates  of  absentee 

and  make  a  frerefor  to  go  betwir  the  Ked  IZ^f^^^S?"^  chromcrer.  It  seems 

and  the  body.    And  with  this  dede  the  ^*li   1393  it  was  found  that  so  many 

kynge  was  more  quiet.    But  for  al  this,  ^^  j^*^®  ^^^  settlers  were   in   Eng- 

he  commanded  the  wax  aboute  his  grave  l^nd,  that  the 

and  clothes,  and  othir  aray,  to  be  take        «  Tjirn  j«  t-i-«i •        j  i.  j 

away,  and  to  leve  the  gravf  desolate."  aond^^tnTff  lITS.r^^^'a'l^S 

How  well  his  temperament  is  por-  """^  "J'T'  "  7u""  ^^  *t* »"  Kvng 

tmyed  by  our  great  SLnatist :-  ^^.^r^'Z  lanK^'iT^^'hU 

"  For  beaven''8  sake,  let  ussituDon  the  ground  chekyr,  he  received  every  year  XXXM. 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kinw  :  pound ;  and  how  the  Kyng  Richard  w<ui 

How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  fayn  to  paye  yerly  to  defens  of  the  same 

^*''»  cuntre  XxXM.  mark/* 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  de- 

l«*^"  Here  is  a  physical  fact,  curious  if 

Are  Englishmen  degenerate  1  They  *ru6-    "^^^^  '^^re  heavy  rains  in  har- 

do  not  think  so.    Then  here  is  an  vest    The  com  was  abundant,  but  so 

exemplar  in  the  olden  time  of  the  ^^^  ]tliat  the  bakers  (baxteres)  had  to 

proper  way  tp  deal  with  a  French  in-  ^  i*  ^  their  ovens  before  it  could 

vosion.    Cherbourg  shows  its  teeth,  oe  ground  When  it  had  been  ground 

Our  forefathers  would  have  done  the  ^^  baked,  the  bread  had 

same — but  with  a  broad  grin.  <<  -k^  «•«*«■.«» .  #u-  «-  -                  t   j 

o  "  J^o  vertue ;  for  as  sone  as  men  had 

'*A.D.  1403.    In  this  same  tyme  the  ete,  thei  hungered  agayn:  whereof  fel 

Frenschmen  cam  to  the  Ylde  of  Wlte,  mcch  mischief.    Summe  died  for  hun- 

askyng  tribute  of  the  dwellers  to  the  gir ;  thei  that  were  put  out  of  houshold 

sttstinauns  of  Quen  Ysabella,    And  thei  went  into  the  cuntre,  and  robbid  pore 

of  Wy  to  answered  that  Kyng  Uichard  men.     So  mech  hungir  grew  in  the  lend, 

was  ded,  and  the  Queen  Isabella  sent  that  foure  peniworth  of  bred  was  not 

home;  wherefor  thei  wold  not  pay.    If  sufficient  to  feed  a  man  o  day." 

thei  came  for  to  flte,  thei  schuld  be  wel- 

com,  and  thei  schuld  give  hem  leave  to  .   The  French  have  improved  vastly 

enter  the  lend,  and  rest  hem  III  days  in  tlie  art  of  getting  nd  of  a  king 

before  thebataylo.  The  Frenchmen  hard  since  the  year  1392. 

thlsanswcre,  andsaylcdfro  tliat  cuntre.** 

m  n       r       T           i.                   1.  11  "^"  ^^^^  yc'®  the  K\Tig  of  Frauns 

Talk  of  a  lAiicaster  gun,   shells  daunsed  in  his  haUe  with  IIII.  knites, 

charged  with  fatal  gases,  stmk-pots—  and  was  arayed  like  a  wodwous  (a  wild' 

all  must  stand  by  to  make  way  for  an  man  of  the  woods),  having  a  streyt  cote, 

invention  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  dipped  in  rosyn  and  pich.  Andsodeynly' 

He  had  designs  on  Calais,  and  had  ^thtouchingof  a  torch,  thecotewason 

prepared  "apparement"  for  the  siege,  ^^^  and  he  had  brent,  had  not  a  kdy 

"amonges  which  was  a  horrible  ordi-  J^*®"'  *".^  P^^^^  bim  out  of  the  dauns. 

naMn*-Hsmall  barrelis  filt  ful  of  ser-  tfj^f^^^tfJ-*^"*  1^*1*1'®  .ymagina- 

pents  and  venomous  bestes,  whech  he  gyni?^*  '  '^^  ^"^  ^ 
thoute  for  to  throw  into  Caleys  be 

enemies,  that  when  the  barrelles  The  story  of  Pope  Joan  is  told  by 
broke,  the  corupt  venom  schuld  in-  our  author  in  the  same  plain  un- 
festo  hem  of  the  town.''  Well  for  the  varnished  manner,  in  which  he  re- 
poor  people  of  Calais,  all  the  Duke's  cords  the  creation  of  our  first  parents, 
arsenal  was  burnt  at  St  Omers. 
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THE  aBASON  TICKBT.— NO.  H. 

WALKS,  TALKS,  AMD  CHALKS. 

[  Tke  Right  ^  TranHaHon  it  reterwed.] 

The  older  I  grow  the  leas  reliance  parish,  whom  yon  fondly  hoped  would 
I  place  on  circumstantial,  or  what  oe  an  ally,  a  confidential  adviser,  and 
lawyers  call  presumptive  evidence,  a  welcome  guest,  is  a  thorn  in  your 
This,  we  are  toi<L  is  founded  upon  the  side  that  you  can  neither  extract  nor 
connexion  whicn  human  experience  endure.  He  is  either  a  Puseyite,  who 
demonstrates  usually  to  exist  oetween  opens  the  gate,  rubs  out  his  master's 
certain  facts  and  circumstances  and  marks,  lets  his  she^  escape  and  nix 
certain  other  events.  When  the  one  with  the  flock  in  the  next  pasture, 
occurs,  the  others  are  presumed  to  ac-  and  is  not  honest  enou^  to  follow 
company  them,  almost  as  a  matter  of  them :  or^  he  is  an  ultra-Evangelical, 
course.  The  probability  is  so  strong  who  despises  all  ecclesiastical  autho- 
in  some  casesj  that  they  say  it  creates  rity,  until  he  becomes  a  Bishop,  when 
a  moral  conviction*  tn  my  opinion,  he  preaches  from  every  text  but  cha- 
this  ought  not  to  be  called  a  presump-  rity  and  humility.  As  a  landed  pro- 
tion  of  Taw,  but  a  piece  of  presumption  pnetor,  you  sometimes  think  his  ser- 
in lawyers.  Nothing  can  be  more  un-  mon  is  personal,  and  is  meant  for  you, 
safe  or  uncertain  than  this  mode  of  and  the  congr^;ation  seem  to  be  oi 
drawing  conclusions  from  probabili-  the  same  opinion,  for  when  he  alludes 
ties;  for  my  experience  accords  with  to  Ahab  coveting  his  neighbour's  vine- 
that  of  Bochefoucault,  who  maintains  yard,  all  eyes  are  tumedupon  you.  If, 
that  '^what  is  probable  seldom  hap-  after  consulting  the  moon  and  the  ba- 
pens."  rometer,  you  give  a  f§te  champetre, 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  sometimes  as  soon  as  the  company  assembles  a 
as  if  everybody  and  everything  in  the  gale  of  wind  arises,  prostrates  your 
world  was  perverse.  Few  things  turn  tents,  and  the  rain  falls  in  torrents, 
out  as  you  expect.  No  one  does  wliat  driving  your  dripping  guests  into  the 
he  is  desired  to  do ;  even  if  he  com-  house ;  the  piano  is  appealed  to  as  a 
pHes  with  an  order  he  fails  to  execute  last  resource,  and  some  wicked  friend 
it  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  pre-  sings,  in  mockery  of  your  affliction — 

scribed.  Our  best  laid  plans  are  fins.  *•  There'.  n.e  luck  about  the  hoose.- 
trated,  and  our  fondest  hopes  de- 
stroyed: "The  race  is  notalwa3rBto  Nor  are  you  less  perverse  yporseUl 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  thestrong."  If  you  have  to  rise  early  for  a  joomey 
If  you  wish  to  exhibit  a  child  to  ad-  you  are  sure  to  feel  so  uncommcNily 
vantage  it  is  sure  to  misbehave ;  if  sleepy  that  mommg,  thatyou  would 
you  are  anxious  to  show  the  wallang  give  all  the  world  for  another  nap ;  if 
or  trotting  powers  of  a  horse,  he  ob-  you  have  a  duty  to  perform,  it  becomes 
Btinately  refuses  to  use  either  pace,  irksome,  not  because  it  is  difficult,  but 
but  persists  in  breaking  into  a  canter;  because  it  must  be  done;  it  is  there- 
if  he  has  speed,  he  either  won't  exert  fore  postponed  until  thelatest  moment, 
himself,  or  he  bolts,  and  you  lose  both  and  then  something  occurs  that  pre- 
your  patience  and  your  money ;  if  yon  vents  its  being  attended  to  at  all  In- 
nave  a  good  church  living,  your  son  deed,  the  events  of  life,  like  dreams, 
will  not  take  holy  orders  |  if  you  have  appear  in  the  words  of  the  old  pro- 
an  entailed  estate,  your  wife  most  pro-  verb,  "to  go  by  contraries." 
vokingly  presents  you  with  daughters  I  have  oeen  led  into  this  train  of 
only.  Without  any  reasonable  cause  reflection  by  what  occurred  in  the 
you  dislike  the  heir  presumptive,  and  smoking-room  at  Cork.  It  was  na- 
your  life  is  consumed  in  vam  regrets  tural  to  suppose  that  our  conversation, 
that  your  property  must  not  only  pass  as  travellers,  wotdd  have  turned  upon 
away  from  your  family,  but  go  to  the  the  place  we  were  in,  or  the  country 
very  person  above  afl  others  iu  the  in  which  it  was  situated ;  but  instead 
world  whom  you  do  not  wish  to  be  of  that,  we  transported  ourselves  more 
your  successor.    The  rector  of  your  than  five  thousand  miles  away,  and 
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disoomaed  upon  Vanoouver's  Laland  mon'  to  ^lu,  for  he  is  well  up  in  the 
and  the  Interoceanic  Railway.  It  is  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  Irish  are 
alwavs  sa  At  sea  we  never  talk  of  the  boys  for  'Lamentations.*  It's  no 
the  snip,  unless  it  be  to  ascertain  our  wonder  they  had  a  famine,  when  the 
progress;  and  when  we  arrive  at  the  country  raises  nothen'  but  grievances, 
port  of  our  destination,  the  past,  and  and  that's  a  crop  that  grows  sponta- 
not  thepresent,  occupies  our  atten-  naoeously  here.  It  covers  the  moun- 
tion.  The  reason  we  are  so  little  im-  tains  and  bogs,  and  the  hills,  and  the 
proved  by  oiu*  travels  is,  we  allow  our  valleys ;  it  pysons  the  lawns^  and  it 
thoughts  to  be  diverted  from  the  ob-  overruns  the  rwirks.  It  spiles  the 
ject  we  had  in  view  when  we  left  gravel  walks,  and  it  grows  in  the 
nom&  Experience  ought  to  make  us  pavement  of  the  streets.  ^  It's  like 
wiser,  and  I  shall  endeavour  hereafter  that  cussed  weed  charlock,  if  you  kiU 
not  to  fall  into  a  similar  error.  I  have  one  root  of  it,  fifty  come  to  the  fune- 
neither  the  station  nor  the  ability  to  ral,  and  a  hundred  more  put  in  a 
lead  conversation,  but  I  shall  strive  claim  to  the  soil  If  you  go  for  to 
for  the  future  to  turn  it  to  topics  con-  weed  it,  the  Devil  himself  couldn't 
nected  with  the  country  in  which  I  puU  it  out  without  tearing  up  the 
am  sojourning.  But  wHat  avail  good  wheat  along  with  it.  But  that's  nei- 
resolutionsl  ther  here  nor  there.  It's  their  busi- 
As  I  have  already  said  I  had  just  ness — ^not  oum  ;  and  my  rule  is,  to  let 
taken  a  season  ticket  on  the  line  be-  every  feller  skin  his  own  foxes.  If  an 
tween  Southampton  and  London,  and  Irishm&n  will  fill  his  knapsack  with 
had  no  sooner  determined  on  this  grievances,  he  has  a  right  to  do  so  ; 
mode  of  amusement  than  unforeseen  he  has  to  cany  it,  and  not  ma  I  am 
circumstances  for  a  time  diverted  me  looking  arternin,  not  grievances.  You 
from  my  plan, and  induced  me  to  cross  are  all  packed  in>.  S'posen  you  jine 
the  Channel  to  Ireland.  Senator  and  me  i  We  have  both  tra- 
it is  not  veiy  easy  to  know  one's  veiled  a  considerable  sum.  I'll  swop 
own  mind,  but  we  no  sooner  arrive  at  nannygoats  with  you,  and  give  you  boot 
a  conclusion  than  the  wind  veers,  and  when  you  tell  the  best  one.  Waiter, 
we  change  our  course.  The  South  putthegentleman*splunderandfixins 
Western  Company  have  got  my  mto  the  car ;"  and  before  I  had  time 
money,  and  I  have  my  ticket  in  my  to  reflect,  I  was  off, 

pocket.     When  shall  I  use  it  1    Time  *<  Qnomeeanqne  npit  tempestas,   deferor 

alone  can  answer — I  cannot  hospes.** 

On  the  morning  after  my  accidental  "  Perhaps,*"  I  thought, "  it  is  all  for 

meeting  with  the  Americans,  as  re-  the  best ;  as  I  have  had  no  opportu- 

lated  in  the  last  chapter,  my  friend  nity  of  forming  expectations  I  cannot 

Cary  called  to  say  that  unforeseen  be  disappoint^" 

difficulties  having  arisen  to  prevent  After  we  had  proceeded  a  short 

the  completion  of  the  business  on  distance,  Peabody  suddenly  stood  up 

which  he  had  come  to  Ireland,  he  on  the  car.  and  addressing  the  driver, 

could  not  possibly  return  for  several  said,  "Hallo !  where  under  the  bless^ 

days,  and  ne  begged  me  to  remain  till  light  of  the  living  sun  are  you  a-going 

he  was  ready  to  embark.  to.  you  scaly  son  of  a  sea-sarpintl 

"  Zackly,*^  said  Mr.  Peabody,  who  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  drive  to  the  Kail- 
just  then  entered  the  coffee-room —  wayl" 

"Zackly,  stranger:  hold  on  by  your  *^Sure,yerhonner,isn'tittotherael 

eyelids  and  belay  where  jrou  be.    Sen-  road  I  am  going  withyer  honner,  and 

ator  and  I  are  going  nght  slick  off  his  lordship  from  ilngland  there," 

to  Killamey,  like  a  streak  of  greased  pointing  to  me.    "  Well,  let  her  wont 

lightning,  and  will  be  back  agm 'bout  then"  said  the  Yankee,  "for  Fam 

the  latter  eend  of  the  week,  as  sure  wratny,  and  if  I  lose  the  train,  tl.o 

as  rates.    S'posen  you  so  with  us  1  devil  a  cent  will  you  get  out  of  my 

It  will  help  you  to  pass  the  time,  and  pocket,  if  you  take  me  up  by  the 

thaf  s  better  nor  bemg  caged  here  like  neels  and  shf^e  me  for  an  hour.    Go 

a  toad,  thaf  s  croVd  over  when  it's  ahead,"  and  he  gave   a  yell   that 

aslcMsp  with  bark,  and  gets  coffined  in  brought  to  their  feet  a  dozen  men 

a  pine  tree.    Let's  have  some  ^walks^  in  a  field,  who  were  lazily  contem- 

taiksy  and  chalki  about  the  Lakes,  plating  from  the  giound  the  t72<:m/t^/€ 

Senator  can  talk  'Ptoverha  of  Solo-  amount  of  work  they  had  done  that 
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morning.  The  horse  started  under  its  All  this,  and  more,  was  addressed 
influence  into  a  gallop,  which  nearly  to  Mr.  Peabody,  wnom  the  quick- 
jerked  us  ofi  the  car,  and  the  driver  witted  driver  soon  perceived,  from  his 
cast  a  terrified  glance  at  the  perfor-  pronunciation  and  manner,  to  be  an 
mer,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  American  ;  nor  was  it  thrown  away 
had  the  devil  for  a  passenger,  for  upon  him ;  it  reconciled  him  to  the 
neither  he  nor  anv  one  else  who  had  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him, 
not  ascended  the  head  waters  of  the  about  the  railway  station.  '^  But," 
Mississippi  ever  before  heard  such  an  said  he,  before  he  assented  to  tlus 
unearthly  shriek.  Then,  suddenly,  changeof  route, '*  how  can  that  horse 
seizing  the  reins,  Peabody  stopped  take  so  many  of  us  1" 
the  horse,  and  said,  *'*'  Come  now,  a  ^'  Take  so  many  of  yez^  is  it  1  Bedad, 
joke  is  a  joke,  and  I  have  no  objec-  he'd  take  the  whole  of  ye,  and  two 
tion  to  one  when  I  fire  it  ofl*  myself,  more  in  the  well  besides,  and  be  proud 
but  I  ain't  a  target  for  everv  fellow  to  do  it,  too.  He  is  worth  both  of 
to  prac^t^e  on,  I  tell  you.  Now,  do  Mike  Calla^han's  na^  who  travelled 
you  know  where  you  are  going,  you  the  whole  distance  with  only  one  leg 
skulpin,  you  1"  atween  the  two.'*    "How  was  that  ? 

"Is  it  do  I  know  where  I  am  going  said  the  Yankee.    "Why,  he  rode 

to  T  one  of  them  hisself,  and  as  he  didn't 

"Come  now.  no  shufi^g,  but  be  set  sideways  like  a  gall,  in  ooorae/A«re 

straight  up  ana  down,  as  a  cow's  tail  was  only   one    leg   atween    them." 

Say  yes  or  no  1"  "  Stranger,"  said  Peabody,  "  you  may 

"Well,  I  do.  yer  honner."  take  my  hat    Score  me  down  for 

"Where  to  V"^  that ;  you  have  aimed  it,  and  I  will 

"ToKillamey.  Surelheardyerhon-  stand  treat.    Drive  on!" 

ner  say  you  was  ^oing  to  Killamey."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ani- 

"  Yes,  but  I  didn't  tell  you  to  go  mal,  as  Pat  knew  full  well,  was  un-^ 

there.    I  told  you  to  drive  to  the  equal  to  the  work,  and  that  we  had' 

railway."  to  hire  relays  on  the  road,  to  complete 

"And  so  you  are  on  the  rael  way,  our  journey, 
yer  honner ;  and  the  rael  way  it  is  It  is  not  my  intention  to  narrate 
for  gentlemen  like  you  to  travel  where  the  incidents  on  the  way,  or  to  speak 
you  can  have  the  whole  carriage  to  of  the  coimtry  through  which  we 
yourselves,  and  see  all  the  country,  passed.  Guide-books  and  "  Tours" 
mstead  of  being  shut  up  like  a  con-  innumerable  have  exhausted  the  sub- 
vict  going  to  Spike  Island,  in  that  ject.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  describe 
coffin  of  a  box  on  the  line,  where  you  the  far-famed  Lakes,  and  their  varied 
can't  see  nothen  for  the  smoke  and  scenery,  at  once  so  sublime  and  beau- 
the  dust,  and  can't  get  out  to  walk  tifuL  Indeed,  had  I  the  indlnation, 
up  the  hills,  and  stretch  your  legs,  let  I  am  free  to  confess  I  have  not  the 
{Jone  have  a  pipe.  Sure  it's  myself  power  to  do  so.  I  had  seen  Killamey 
that  knows  the  country  entirely,  every  before  on  several  occasions,  and  every 
inch  of  it,  far  and  near ;  ail  that  you  time  came  away  more  and  more  im- 
can  see,  let  alone  what  is  out  of  sight,  pressed  with  its  singular  beauty.  No 
and  the  demesnes,  and  them  that  they  aescription  I  have  ever  read  conveys 
belong  to,  forby  them  that  was  the  an  adequate  idea  of  the  exquisite  see- 
real  owners  before  the  confishcations.  nery,  and  no  place  I  am  acouainted 
Didn't  I  drive  the  American  Ambas-  with  in  any  part  of  the  world  can  at 
sador  and  his  niece,  Gkxi  bless  'em  all  be  compared  with  it  The  Ame- 
both ;  and  didn't  they  bestow  their  rican  lakes  are  in  general  too  large, 
money  on  the  poor  as  free  as  haiL  and  those  of  Canada  either  too  tame 
'Pat,'  says  his  lordship  to  me  (tho'  or  too  isolated.  There  is  nothing  like 
my  name  is  Larry,  for  furriners  always  Killamey  ;  of  its  kind  It  is  uniaue. 
tmnk  an  Irishman's  name  is  Pat),  The  English  lakes,  lovely  though  tney 
take  that  trifle,  my  boy,  putting  a  undoubtedly  are,  are  on  a  different 
piece  of  goold  into  my  hand,  that  had  scale;  and  much  of  the  interest  a<r 
an  aigle  on  it,  wid  it's  wings  spread  tached  to  the  Scotch  is  poetical  and 
out  as  if  it  was  making  for  it's  own  adventitious.  Killamey  is  as  dis- 
nest  at  Killamey — *iAke  that,  Pat,  similar  as  it  is  superior  to  them  alL 
and  drink  to  the  nealth  of  the  Ame-  And  now  that  it  is  so  accessible,  and 
ricans,  the  friends  of  old  Ireland.' "  tho  hotel  accommodation  is  so  good, 
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it  argues  either  great  prejudice  or  deep  black  thuBder-doud,  the  oft-re- 
wantof  taste  in  Englisn  tourists  to  curring,  often-varying  light  and  shade, 
leave  it  unvisited.  and  the  smiles  and  tears  of  nature, 

The  Senator  expressed  the  same  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated ;  they 
high  opinion  of  these  IriBh  lakes,  but  defy  alike  the  pencil  and  the  pen. 
appeared  to  think  that  those  in  the  Thelakeofthe  White  Mountains,  like 
Wnite  Mountains  of  New  Hamp-  every  other  in  America,  has  no  asso- 
shire  might  well  bear  a  comparison  dations  connected  with  it.  and  no  ex- 
with  them,  and  regretted  that  they  trinsic  interest  Poetry  nas  clothed 
were  so  remote,  and  so  little  known,  it  with  no  charms  ;  History  has  re- 
"I  have  seen  the  lakes  to  which  fused  it  a  name,  and  excluded  it  from 
von  refer/*  I  said ;  ^^but  I  must  beg  its  pages.  The  primeval  shades  of  the 
leave  to  differ  with  you  when  you  put  mountains  chill  you,  and  the  unlMt)ken 
them  on  an  equality  with  these.  The  silence  of  its  solitude  fills  you  with 
White  Mountains  are  so  lofty  (for  awe.  Killamey,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  the  highest  ralige  north  and  has  its  niins  of  noble  structures,  its 
cast  of  the  Mississippi),  that  they  traces  of  the  hand  of  cultivated  man, 
dwarf,  as  it  were,  the  lakes  they  en-  its  memories,  its  legends,  and  tradi- 
close,  which  seem  mere  basins,  while  tions.  Learning  and  piety  have  had 
the  evergreen  pines  and  firs,  (for  there  their  abode  there  in  remote  ages,  and 
is  but  little  variety  in  the  forest  heroes  and  warriors  repose  in  death 
trees)  are  sombre  and  melancholv,  and  in  the  strongholds  and  fastnesses  that 
a  sense  of  loneliness  and  isolation  bespeak  their  power  and  valour.  It 
comes  over  you  that  is  almost  appal-  is  a  fairyland,  and  the  marvellous 
ling.  Here  there  is  every  variety,  as  mirage  reproduces  their  departed 
well  as  great  luxuriance  of  foliage —  spiritrf  in  snadowy  forms,  as  they  re- 
the  elm,  the  ash,  the  gigantic  holly,  turn  at  long  intervals  to  revisit  the 
and  the  arbutus,  are  beautifully  in-  spot  that  living,  they  loved  so  well, 
termingled,  while  the  mountains  not  The  monks  rise  from  their  graves,  and 
only  vary  very  much  in  size,  but  what  in  long  and  solemn  processions  de- 
is  of  still  more  importance,  do  not  voutly  enter  tlie  ruined  temples,  the 
overpower  the  scene.  Every  tiling  walls  of  which  were  once  vocal  with 
here  is  in  keeping,  and  in  due  proper-  their  music ;  and  the  spectral  O'Don- 
tion,  and  I  may  add,  in   its  nght    oghue  emerges  with  his  charger  from 

Slace.  The  wild,  barren,  and  rocky  the  lake,  and  madly  courses  through 
ap  of  Dunloe,  in^^tead  of  protnidin^  the  mountains,  in  mimic  rehearsal  of 
into  the  foreground,  is  so  situated  the  chase^-a  ruling  passion  strong  in 
a«  not  only  not  to  lUnfigure  the  scene    death.'* 

but  to  prepare  you  by  contrast  "Well,  stranger,"  said  Peabody, 
for  the  magnificent  and  gorgeous  "what's  all  that  when  it's  fried?  Do 
panorama  which  ho  suddenly  arrests  you  mean  to  say  the  dead  walk 
and  enchants  you  as  you  emerge  from    nere  ?" 

the  gorge.  The  sccneiy  of  the  New  "I  mean  to  say,"  I  replied,  "that 
Hampsnire  Mountain  Ijakes  is  grand,  there  are  many  nersons  who  have  seen 
but  not  pleasinj; ;  and  the  locality  is  what  I  have  related,  fully  believe  in 
BO  apart  from  the  world,  that  you  feel  the  reality,  and  are  ready  to  swear  to 
as  ir  you  were  the  first  and  only  man  it" 
that  had  ever  looked  upon  it  They  "Do  you  believe  itf* 
have  no  tone,  no  light  and  shade,  no  "I  saw  a  procesdon  of  monks  once 
mellowness  ;  all  is  bright,  sunny,  and  myself  pass  over  a  bridge  erected  at 
dazzling.  The  outline,  though  waving  the  instant,  and  enter  the  ruins  of  the 
and  graceful,  is  too  diHtinct  and  too  abbey  on  the  Island  of  Innisfallen, 
sharply  defined,  while  the  atmosphere  when  both  bridge  and  priests  sud- 
is  so  dry,  and  the  sky  so  high  and  denly  disappeared  from  view;  this 
clear,  that  it  presents  one  unvarying  was  about  ten  years  ago." 
aspect :  you  can  take  it  all  in  at  one  "Stranger."  said  he,  "travellers  see 
view,  and  carry  away  with  you  a  dis-  onaccountable  things  sometimes ;  but, 
tinct  impression  of  it  But  ICillamey,  in  a  general  way,  these  wonders  hap- 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  climate,  pen  iSu-  from  hum.  Now,  I  once  saw 
displays  every  variety  of  expresdon.  a  strange  thing,  and  only  once,  iiear 
The  errant  fleecy  clouds,  the  passing  hum,"  and  he  sung,  to  the  tune  of 
shower,  the  translucent  mist,  and  the    "Oh,  Susannah/'  the  followingstanza, 
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with  an  indeacribably  droll  ezpres-  there  is  pl^ty  of  water^  there  is  no 

sion : —  fall  for  a  Baw-mill — ^no  powerftd  pii- 

"  I  took  a  ivalk  one  moonliglit  niglit,  Tilege  of  any  kind.    There  are  many 

When  ebbery  ting  was  still.  Other  plaoes  I  would  sooner  spekelat'O 

I  twht  I  saw  dead  Susan  dere,  in  to  set  Up  saw,  grist,  or  factory  miUs. 

rAZv^^Z^\''^k  her  moutb.  There  is  a  'nation  right  of  gooi  loaJ- 

Do  tear  wai  in  her  eye ;  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  country  for  the  COtton 

fiajB  I, '  M J  Inb,  Vm  irom  de  South,  fabric  business,  and  I  have  been  pros- 

SoMumah,  donHyoucrj.'"  pectin^  near  Galway,  now  that  l^e 

'^So  you  don't  think  the  lake  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  come  to  Irdand. 

White  Mountains  equal  to  Killaxney.  But  it  won't  do  to  establish  mannfac- 

eh  1    Did  you  go  through  the  hotel  r  tones  in  this  country,  the  people  are 

"I  did"    "And  ain't  that  eoual  to  too  divided.    Factories  and  factions, 

the  Gapof  Dtmloef    ^*I  thiuKnot"  like  fire  and  water,  are  antagonistic 

''Well,  did  you  see  that  are  great  lake  principles:  put  the  fire  onder  thewater 

with  a  'tamal  lon^  Indian  name  to  it  and  it  biles  right  up,  foams,  frets,  and 

that  no  created  cntter  can  pronounce  runs  over,  and  if  you  shut  it  up^  it 

without  halting  and  drawing  breath,  explodes,  scalds,  and  kills  everybody; 

it's  so  full  of  a^  and  i's,  and  o's,  and  put  the  water  on  the  fire,  and  it  first 

u's,  that  if  stretch'd  out  straight  it  squenches,  and  then  puts  it  dead  out 

would  reach  clean  across  the  water?  There  is  no  such  country  in  the  world. 

Because,  if  you  did,  in  course  you  saw  if  the  people  had  only  sense  enough 

the  hot,  bilmg  spring  in  the  bank,  at  to  know  it    But  they  can't  see,  and 

the  foot  of  the  falls,  where  trout  a  if  you  give 'em  telescopes,  thev  either 

Jard  long  jimip  right  in,  alive  and  look  through  the  big  eend,  and  reduce 
icking,  and  cook  tnen^selves  without  great  things  to  trifles,  or  they  put  the 
any  touss  or  trouble ;  did  vou  see  uttle  eend  to  their  eyes,  and  magnify 
that?"  "No,  I  did  not"  *VNeither  mole-hills  into  mountains.  It  takes 
^d  I,  said  he,  with  an  uproarious  a  great  manv  different  kinds  of  folk  to 
laugh,  "nor  ere  a  Green  or  White  make  a  world,  and  as  every  country 
Mountain  boy  that  ever  lived  neither;  is  a  little  world  iu  itself,  it  must  have 
but  I  thought  you  might,  for  there  all  sorts  of  people  in  it  too.  Italy  has 
are  folks  in  England  who  think  they  only  Italians,  Spain,  Spasiiards,  For- 
know  more  about  our  everlastin'  great  tu^  Portuguese,  and  so  on ;  and  see 
nation,  and  have  heard  and  seen  more  what  a  mess  they  make  of  it  in  their 
of  it  than  any  Yankee  that  ever  trod  manufactures,  commerce,  and  govern- 
shoe-leather.  Why,  one  of  your  British  ment !  They  are  behind  all  creation, 
Eeounsals  to  Boston  vows  he  has  seen  they  are  lust  what  creation  was  made 
the  great  sea-saxpint  there,  with  his  out  of— cnaos !  They  are  all  one  way 
own  blessed  eyes,  and  his  wife  says  of  thinking.  You  must  have  many  m^i 
she  will  ditto  the  statement  with  her  of  manv  minds  to  go  ahead,  f^ow, 
affidavy !  As  for  comparin  the  two  England  and  the  United  States  pro- 
lakes,  the  American  and  the  Irish,  duce  every  sort  and  kind  of  opinion : 
and  saying  which  is  the  handsumest^  Catholics,  Greeks,  Church  (high  uid 
I  wont  undertake  the  task:  p'rans  low)^re8bvterians (Kirk, Antebuigh- 
you  are  right,  and  p'raps  you  ain  t,  ers,  Free  Churchy  and  Secedera),  Me- 
may  be  kinder  sorter  so,  and  may  be  thodists  (Primitive  and  Episcopal), 
kinder  sorter  not  so.  But  whafs  the  Unitarians,  Baptists  (of  all  shades  of 
oddsl  Beauty  is  a  very  fine  thing';  colour  and  dye),  Independents,  Quak- 
but  you  can't  live  on  it!  Ahandsmn  ers,  Moravians,  Umversalists,  Lu- 
gaU  and  a  handsum  view  are  pretty  therans,  and  ever  so  many  more  dit- 
to look  at  (though  of  the  two  give  me  toes,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  a 
the  gall),  and  if  you  had  nothen'  else  catalogue^so  we  must  call  'em  et> 
to  do  but  to  look,  you  could  afford  to  cetera.  Well,  you  see  what  is  ^^ 
stare  as  hard  as  an  owL  But  in  this  consequence?  Why.  they  all  get  along 
here  practical  world  of  oum,  the  mouth  their  own  road,  ana  no  one  asks  the 
requires  to  be  attended  to  as  well  as  other  where  he  is  ffoing,  and  p'raps  he 
the  eyes,  and  kicks  up  an  awful  bob-  couldn't  tell  him  if  he  did. 
bery  if  it's  neglected.  Now,  this  place  "  No  man  wants  to  know  another 
is  all  very  weQ  in  its  wav,  but  it  donH  man's  creed,  no  more  than  he  does  his 
pay.  The  wood  is  scrubby  and  not  fit  name.  He  has  got  his  own  consdenoe, 
to  cut  for  timber;  and  if  it  was,  though  his  own  purse,  and  his  own  luggage 
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to  look  arter ;  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  like  the  two  streams  in  the  Mississippi 

cleverly  do.    Each  one  minds  his  own  have  different  colours — one  orange, 

business,  and  never  mislests  another,  and  one  green.    It  fairly  beats  the 

Now,  here  you  see,  it  is  another  guess  bugs.    T^ev  want  other  currents  to 

kind  of  matter.    There  are  onlv  two  neutralize  them.   What's  your  ideas  1 

sorts,  as  a  body  might  say — Celt  and  What's  the  reason,  while  we  are  one 

Sassenach,  or,  Catholic  and  Protestant  people  in  the  States,  the  English  one 

— ^and  Protestant  here  means  only  peoplcj  and  the  Scotch  united  also, 

Church  and  Presbyterians,  who  make  the  Irish  are  Uoo  people !    As  you 

common  cause   against   the   other,  are  used  to  expounoin',  Ly,  expound 

Well,  what's  the  residt  ?    These  two  that>  will  you  )  for  it  passes  me." 

great  bodies,  you  see,  can't  agree  in  "  Mr.  Peabody^"  said  the  Senator, 

nothen.  Ifyougo  for  to  talk  of  schools,  (who  seemed  a  little  disconcerted  at 

they  keep  apart,  like  the  two  forrard  the  allusion  to  his  functions  as  an 

wheels  of  a  stage  coach — five  feet  ex-  Elder),  "let  me  remind  you^  again, 

actly.    If  they  come  to  elections,  it's  that  when  you  speak  of  rebgion  in 

the  same  thing ;  if  they  meet,  they  the  flippant  and  irreverent  manner 

fight ;  all.  too,  tor  the  sake  of  religion ;  you  have  just  now  done,  you  exhibit  a 

and  if  tney  assemble  in  a  jury-box  want  of  good  taste  and  good  sense.  It 

it's  six  of  one,  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  is  not  suitable  to  refer  to  it  in  a  conver- 

other.     Killing  comes  natiual— half  sation  like  the  present,  so  I  must 

the  places  in  Ireland  begin  with  kill  decline  to  pursue  the  topia    As  re- 

— there  is  Killboy  (for  all  Irishmen  gards  the  fatal  afira^s,  and  agrarian 

are  called  boys),  and  what  is  more  outrages  that  sometimes  take  place 

onmanly,  there  is  EUlbride ;  Kill-  here,  recollect  that  they  are  often 

baron,  after  the  landlords  ;Kilbarrack,  magnified  for  party  purposes;   and, 

after  the  English  soldiers ;  Eillcrew,  as  the  British  public  have  an  appetite 

for  the  navy ;    Kilbritain,   for   the  for  horrors,  every  case  is  paraded  in 

English  proprietors  :  Killcool,  for  de-  the  newspapers  with  a  minuteness  of 

liberate  murder,  and  Kilmore,  if  that  detail  that  is  calculated  to  pander 

ain't  enough.  Stranger,  one  sect,  what-  to  this  diseased  taste.    The  number 

ever  it  is,  won't  do,  for  then  the  clersy  of  homicides  in  Ireland  falls  short  of 

are  apt  to  ^et  fat  and  sarcv ;  and  oiuy  what  occurs  in  the  United  States.    I 

two  sorts  IS  worse,  for  tney  fight  as  am  informed  on  the  best  authority, 

tliey  do  here.    But  you  must  have  all  that,  on  an  average,  there  occurs  one 

sorts  and  kinds,  so  that  no  two  will  a-dav  in  the  city  of   New  York." 

agree  to  quarrel  with  another.    Sec-  "What  do  vou  call  the  best  autho- 

tarian  spirit  is  either  too  strong  or  too  rity  1"  asked  his  friend, 

weak  here  :    if  it  is  too  strong,  it  '^  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese." 

should  be  diluted  by  mixing  other  "  Well,  I  don't,"    said  Peabochr. 

kinds  :  if  it  is  too  weak,  the  English  *^  I  call  the  police  records  the  omy 

shoulasend  them  more  ingredients  to  reliable  accounts.     Becollect  bishops 

strenjzthen  it,  and  make  it  rael  iam.    must  paint" 

Vou  nave  seen  the  l^Iississippi  where  '^  I^y^  abstain  from  that  style  of 

the  Ohio  joins  iti    Well,  the  two  conversation,"    said    the     Senator, 

streams  keep  apart»  and   you   can  '^  What  you  say  about  our  being  one 

trace  the  separate  waters  of  different  people,  is  true  of  us  as  a  whole,  but 

colours,  ever  so  far  down  ;  they  don't  not  locally  so.    The  French  and  their 

mix.    And  vou  have  seen  the  Gulf-  descendants,  at  New  Orleans,  as  you 

stream  1    W  ell,  you  may  talk  of  ile  know,  keep  apart,  and  live  in  different 

and  water  not  mixing,  and  there  \a  no  sections  of  the  city.    So  thev  do  in 

wonder  in  that,  because  their  natures  Canada  and  otiier   places,   because 

are  different ;  but  the  Gulf-stream  they  are,  in  fact,  two  people,  with 

won't  unite  with  the  ocean ;  it  keeps  two  different  languages,  and  two  dif- 

to  itself  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  ferent  creeds,  sympathies  and  customs, 

this  is  a  natural  curiosity,  for  they  and  one  is  a  conqvtrtd  peopU,    They 

are  both  water,    and  even  storms,  are  gradually  becoming  ali^orbed,  be- 

tempestical  hurricanes^  and  currents  cause  they  are  on  all  sides  siuTounded 

won  t  mingle  them.    !N  ow,  that's  the  bv  the  Americans ;  but  the  process  of 

case  here — the  Celt  and  the  Sassenach  aosorption  is  not  yet  complete, 

elements  won't  mix;  and  yet^  both  "Tnis  is  the  case  with  tibe  Irish 

call  themselves  Christi^uiBj  &iid  both,  (who  are  also  a  conquered  people) 
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with  the  exception  of  their  having  love.  When  I  vae  a  boy  at  night- 
less  tendency  to  amalgamation,  be-  echool,  I  used  to  find  lamen  came 
cause  they  are  suirounded-^not  by  easier  by  kissing  over  a  book  than 
the  English— but  by  thf  sea.  In  ad-  by  crying  ovor  it,  by  a  long  chalk." 
dition  to  this,  the  old  penal  laws  and  "What  nonsense  you  talk.  Pea- 
disability  acts  of  former  times,  which  body !"  said  the  Senator.  "  It's  not 
were  equally  umust  and  impolitic,  the  fault  of  the  Grovemment  now,"  he 
erected  impassable  barriers  between  continued,  **  though  folks  are  always 
the  two  races.  Such  distinctions  in  our  ready  to  blame  Grovemment  for  every 
country  cannot  long  be  maintained,  thing  that  goes  wrong,  but  it's  the 
for  there  are  no  old  grievances  for  fault  of  circumstances.  Time,  rail- 
demagogues  to  agitate  upon.  There  waj's,  and  the  general  civOiration  of 
are  no  confiscated  estates  there  before  mankind  are  gradually  making  the 
their  eyes  to  remind  the  descendants  change.  The  Danes,  the  Romans, 
of  the  former  owners  that  their  patri-  the  pi  ormans,  and  so  on,  are  all  amal- 
mony  is  in  the  hands  of  the  spoiler  ;  gamated  in  England  now,  and  form 
no  ruins  to  attest  the  ravages  of  the  onerace—  the  better  for  the  mixture — 
conqueror ;  no  mouldering  cathedrals  who  have  one  language,  the  richer 
to  recall  to  mind  the  piety  and  mis-  and  better  for  the  mixture  also.  Ire- 
fortunes  of  their  ancient  clergy  ;  and,  land  has  hitherto  been  out  of  the 
above  fdl,  no  tithes  to  pay  to  a  church  world,  steam  has  now  brought  it  with- 
which  they  disown  and  dislike.  So  in  it,  and  it  can't  help  feeling  the  in- 
there  is  a  reason  for  the  state  of  things  fluence  of  extended  commerce  and 
we  see  here,  though  no  justification ;  free  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
for  it* matters  little  whether  a  griev-  other  countries.  Railways  have  com- 
ance  is  well  founded  or  not  among  pletely  altered  the  character  and 
the  commonality  of  mankind  so  lone  habits  of  our  backwoodsmen.  They 
as  they  think  it  a  grievance.  I  regard  have  brought  them  to  our  cities  and 
the  ancient  language  as  the  greatest  taken  our  citizens  to  them,  and  they 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  here.  It  are  acquainted  with  all  that  is  going 
contains  the  records  of  all  their  tra-  on  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
ditions.  To  impose  yom'  laws  and  Steamers  have  civilised  the  whole 
institutions  goes  but  little  way  to-  population  of  the  Mit^sissippi,  who 
wards  changing  the  feelings  of  a  were  in  fact  a  few  yeai*s  ago,  what 
people ;  indeed,  it  estranges  as  often  they  called  themselves, '  half  hunters, 
as  it  conciliates  them.  Impoee  your  haJf  alligators,  with  a  cross  of  the 
language,  and  the  conquest  is  com-  devil.'  There  is  now  no  such  place 
plete."  in  the  Union  as  Vixburg  was  twenty 
"Zactly,"  said  Peabody.  "It  re-  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  Church  has 
minds  me  of  an  Eyetalian  I  once  knew  superseded  the  gambling  house,  and 
at  Utica,  called  Antonio,  who,  when  Lynchers  and  Regulators  have  given 
be  had  learned  a  little  fjiglish,  mar-  place  to  the  duly  constituted  officers 
ried  a  Scotch  gaU,  that  coula  only  of  the  law.  We  owe  to  steam  more 
speak  Gaelic.  Fused  to  split  mv  sides  than  we  are  aware  of  It  has  made 
a  larfing  to  hear  the  gibberish  they  us  what  we  are,  and,  with  the  blessing 
talked ;  a  droll  time  thev  had  of  it,  I  of  God,  will  elevate  and  advance  us 
tell  vou,  and  their  signals  was  as  on-  still  more.  The  same  process  is  going 
intelligible  as  their  talk.  Well,  some  on  in  Ireland,  though  more  slowly, 
vears  afterwards,  who  should  1  meet  from  the  causes  I  have  mentioned, 
but  Antonio,  in  the  market  at  Boston.  Still  the  improvement  is  so  mat,  that 
So  says  I,  'Antonio,'  says  I,  *how  do  I,  who  have  not  been  here  for  twenty 
you  and  your  Scotch  wife  get  onV  years,  hardly  know  the  country.  The 
'WeU,'  says  he,  *  so  well  as  we  did,  famine  was  an  awful  scourge,  but 
and  more  oetter  now,  except  scoldy,  Providence  ordained  that  it  should 
then  she  talk  Gaelic  so  faster  as  ever,  furnish  a  useful  lesson.  It  taught 
and  I  speak  Italian,  and  we  no  under-  the  people  that  Protestants  had  kind 
standyone  'nother  no  more.  Then  she  hearts,  and  generous  impulses,  and  it 
first  cry,  then  laugh,  and  we  shake  promoted  a  better  feeling  between 
hands,  and  talk  slow,  and  come  good-  the  two  sects.  A  common  danger 
natured.'  You  are  right,  Ly,  you  produced  a  common  sympathy,  in 
must  lam  a  gall's  language,  or  she  which  brotherly  love  can  alone  take 
must  lam  youm,  afore  you.  can  make  root" 
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"  Yes,"  said  Peabody,  "  but  when    a-stickin'  out,  like  chimbleys  in  a  fog, 

a  common  danger  is  over,  common  and  they  wem't  overly  distinct  neither, 

instincts  spring  right  up  again,  like  for  the  sky  was  cloudy  and  broken, 

grass  after  it  is  mowed,  and  are  as  Well,  on,  and  on,  and  on  they  went, 

strong  as  ever.     My  brother  Jabez  he  and  the  old  hoss :  and  the  water 

had  an  awful  instance  of  that  oust,  rose  hisher,  and  higner.  and  higher, 

that  frightened  him  out  of  a  year's  It  was  rust  trot,  then  walk,  then  crawl, 

growth,  mdeed  it  stopped  it  altogether  then  wade,  then  stumble,  then  stag- 

e  was  so  allfired  skeer*d-    He  is  six  ger,  then  swim.    Well,  old  Bunker 

feet  two,  now,  in  his  shoes,  and  if  it  began  to  breathe  so  quick  and  sneeze 

hadn't  a  been  for  that  are  shock  to  so  often  and  so  short,  he  tliought  he'd 

his  narvous  system,  I  do  raily  think  Just  slip  off  his  back  and  hold  on  bv 

he  would  have  stood  seven  in  liis  his  tail:  but  that  was  heavy  work 

stocking  feet.     Was  you  ever  in  In-  for  the  hoss,  to  tow  him  arter  that 

dianny,  stranger  1"  fashion.  He  felt  sartified  it  was  gone 

"Ye&  I  have  hunted  buffalo  there."  goose  with  both  of  'cm,  and  was  a- 

"  Well,  then,  Jabez  lived  there  once  thinkin'  they  had  better  part  com- 

afore  the  flood."  V^^Yi  aud  try  to  fish  for  it  on  their 

There  was  something  so  comical  in  own  separate  hooks,  when  he  'spied  a 

this  expression  that  I  could  not  resist  lo^  a-ilriftin'  by ;  so  he  lets  go  of  the 

laughing  outright  at  it.    He  joined  in  tail  and  climbs  on  to  that;  and,  as  the 

it  most  good-humouredly,  and  then  current  was  setting  down  towards 

proceeded— ^^  You   are   welcome   to  Zeke's,  he  began  to  feel  at  last  as  if 
your  laugh,  stranger ;  but,  by  gosh,  if   he  could  hold  on  that  way  till  breidc 

yoii  had  been  there,  you  would  have  of  day,  when,  all  at  once,  somethin' 

found  it  no  laughing  matter,  I  can  tell  got  up  at  t*otner  eend  of  the  log,  and 

you.    Well,  Jabez  oought  a  location  what  should  it  be  but  a  tarnation 

from  Government,  built  a  shanty  on  painter !  (panther).    There  was  a  j>air 

it,  in  tlie  upper  part  of  that  territory,  of  eyes,  like  two  balls  of  fire,  making 

and  cleared  some  two  or  three  acres  the  water  boil  a'most,  a-starin'  right 

of  land,  close  on  the  borders  of  the  straight  at  him,  and  he  a-trying  to 

prairie,  intending  to  hold  on  for  a  vear  look  as  much  like  a  sea-devil  as  he 

or  two,  till  settlements  advanced  up  could — ^both  on  'em  feeling  as  if  one 

to  him,  and  then  sell  out  and  reidize.  dam't  and  t'other  was  atraid — both 

He  was  all  alone,  some  miles  from  our  guessing  they  had  trouble  enough  of 

brother  Zeke,  who  had  squatted  on  their  own  without  fightin'— and  both 

those  diggins  some  five  or  six  miles  wishing  the  other  would  make  his 

farther  down,  and  moved  his  family  bow  and  retire  without  loss  of  honour 

from  Kentucky.    Well,  one  night  he  on  either  side.    At  last,  brother  Jabez 

went  to-sleep  as  usual,  and  dmtmed  seed  a  little  island,  as  he  thought,  a- 

he  was  drownin'  in  the  Mississippi ;  looming  \xp  in  the  dark  waters;  but  it 

and  when  he  woke  up.  he  found  he  wam't  an  island — ^it  was  only  an  In- 

was  near  about  all  unaer  water,  for  dian  mound,  or  groimd-house,  as  they 

the  flood  had  come  on  all  of  a  sud-  call  it,  where  their  dead  used  to  lie 

dent,  and  he  had  been  fool  enough  to  buried.    The  moment  he  seed  i^  he 

build  on  too  low  a  level    He  hadn't  slipped  ofi*  the  eend  of  the  drift-stick 

a  minute  to  spare,  the  flood  was  rising  to  swim  for  it,  when  down  goes  t'other 

80  fast,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  eend  of  the  log,  like  a  tut,  and  off 

to  cut  and  nm  quick-stick  while  he  slips  the  painter,  chewallop,  into  the 

could.    So  he  outs  at  the  door  like  water,  and  they  swam,  side  by  side,  to 

wmk,  an(L  as  luck  would  have  it,  his  the  land.    Well,  when  they  arrived 

old  hoss.  Bunker,  had  come  home,  as  there,  what  should  he  see  but  the  old 

you  say,  '  in  a  common  danger,  for  hoss  (who  had  got  to  land  before  him), 

common  sympathy.'     He  shps  the  four  or  five  deer,  two  buffalo  bulls,  a 

rope-halter  on  him  in  a  jiffy,  and  off,  bear,  a  coon  or  two,  and  a  possum, 

full  chisel  to  cross  the  prairie  to  all  standin',  tremblin'.  and  shakin', 

brother  Zeke's.   But,  bless  your  heart  but  as  peaceuble  as  if  tliey  war  in  the 

when  he  got  to  the  plain  it  was  all  ark.    When  day  broke,  Jabez  seed 

kivered  with  water  for  miles  every  the  water  was  a-fallin'  fast  and  the 

which  way  he  could  see.    The  only  mound  gettin'  bicger  and  Digger,  so 

thing  discamible  was,  here  and  there,  he  ups  upon  old  hoss  and  takes  an- 

the  tops  of  a  clump  of  cypress  trees  other  swim,  to  be  out  of  the  way  afpre 
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bfeakflust-time  came  on,  and  lots  was  among  the  people,  withoutwbich  there 

drawn  which  of  the  crew  was  to  go  can  be  no  interchange  of  opinions^  and 

for  it  to  feed  the  rest    Well,  the  cur-  no  enlargement  of  ideas.   Thirty  yean 

rent  helped  them,  and  he  and  old  ago,  a  journey  from  the  west  coast  of 

Bunker  soon  reached  Zeke's,  when  he  Irehuia  to  London  occupied,  under 

and  his  brother  loaded  their  rifles  and  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 

started  off  in  the  canoe  for  the  island,  as  much  time  as  a  mail  packet  of  the 

or  mound.    The  painter  was  helpin  present  day  does  in  crossing  the  At- 

himself  to  the  coon  when  they  arrived,  lantia    Now  a  line  of  steamers  is  es- 

and  the  two  btdls  were  standm*  sentry  tablished  at  Oalway  to  compete  with 

over  the  bear,  who  was  grinnin^  hor-  the  Ounard  vessels  at  Liverpool  for 

rible  at  'em.    The  common  danger  London  passengers  to  the  Statea   This 

was  over,  you  see,  and  the  common  one  fact  alone  contains  more  informa- 

instincts  broke  loose  <^ain.  Jabez  had  tion,  and  su^ests  more  reflection,  tiian 

no  pity  for  his  ha[^d^owned  com-  all  the  statistical  tables  of  the  Boaida 

pamons  neither,  and  pinked  the  deer  of  A^culture  and  Trade  combined, 

as  if  he  had  never  seen  them  before.  It  shows  that  Ireland  is  commercially, 

'^That  was  pretty  much  the  case,  I  geographically,  and  politically  in  the 

guess,  here,  too,  arter  the  famine  was  ri^ht  place,  and  has  the  right  men  to 

over.    Both  were  oncommon  peace-  stimulate  and  direct  its  energies  in  the 

able  durhig  the  nlague — orange  and  right  direction." 
green  were  turned  wrong  side  out  for       "Ly,  you  talk  like  a  book,"  said 

tfie  time;  but,  you  see,  they  wear  them  Peabody.     "That's  a  fact    1  can't 

now  as  they  used  to  did,  and  the  co-  state  a  thine  as  clear  as  ^ou  can,  bnt 

lours  are  as  flaunting  and  fresh  as  I  can  tell  when  you  state  it  right,  and 

ever."  when  you  don't    Many  a  judge  would 

"That's  a  very  good  story,"  said  decide  wrong  if  a  case  wem't  well 
the  Senator.  "  and  it  is  a  very  true  argued;  and  that's  about  the  only  use 
one,  for  I  Knew  your  brother  well,  a  k^er  is.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
and  have  often  heard  him  tell  it;  but  say  Fut  is  improving,  for  he  is  a  light- 
it  does  not  apply.  If  men  were  of  hearted,  whole-souled  critter,  and  full 
different  species,  instead  of  different  of  fun.  They  are  droll  feUows.  Lordi 
races  or  tribes,  or  were  beasts  of  prey,  I  have  often  larfed  at  the  way  an  Irish 
the  analogy  would  hold  good:  but  the  help  we  had  at  Barnstable  once  fished 
comparison  is  both  unjust  ana  deerad-  me  for  a  glass  of  whisky.  One  mom- 
ing.  The  circumstances  to  which  I  ing  he  says  to  me :  *0h,  your  honour,' 
have  alluded  have  kept  the  two  races  says  he,  'I  had  great  drsmie  last  night 
apart;  but  there  are  other  and  no  less  entirely — I  dramed  I  was  in  Rome^ 
powerful  influences  now  in  operation  tho'  how  I  got  there  is  more  than  I 
of  an  opposite  tendency  that  cannot  can  tell;  but  there  I  was,  sure  enough, 
fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  and  as  in  duty  bound,  what  does  I  do 
results.  In  addition,  too,  to  those  I  but  go  and  see  the  Pope.  WeU,  it  was 
h^ve  already  enumerated,  I  may  men-  a  long  ioumey,  and  it  was  late  when 
tion  that  emigration  has  relieved  the  I  got  there — too  late  for  the  likes  of 
country  of  a  superabundant  popula-  me ;  and  when  I  got  to  the  palace  I 
tion  that  pressed  heavily  uxx)n  its  re-  saw  priests,  and  bishops^  and  ear- 
smiroes,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  so  dinals,  and  all  the  |reat  dignitaries 
much  unemployed  labour,  has  ame-  of  the  Church  a  commgout,  and  says 
liorated  the  condition  of  those  that  one  of  them  to  me,  "How  are  you, 
are  left   There  is  now  sufficient  occn-  Pat  Moloney,"  said  he,  "and  that 

gation  for  aU,  and  increased  wases  spalpeen  your  father,  bad  luck  to  him, 

ave  both  stimulated  and  rewarded  how  is  he]"    It  startled  me  to  hear 

the  industry  of  the  poor.  The  Incum-  my  own  name  so  suddent,  that  it  came 

bered  Estates  Court  has  worked  won-  mighty  nigh  waking  me  up,  it  did. 

ders  for  the  advancement  of  agricul-  Sais  I,  "your  reverence,  how  in  the 

ture,  by  opening  to  cultivation  lands  world  did  you  know  that  rat  Moloney 

that  were  closed  to  improvement  by  was  mv  name,  let  alone  that  of  mv 

absentee  landlords  and  bankrupt  pro-  father!"     "Why,  you  blackguard, 

prietors;  while  railways  have  afforded  says  he,  "I  knew  you  since  you  was 

access  to  markets,  ana  furnished  pro-  knee  high  to  a  goose,  and  I  knew  your 

fitable  fields  for  the  investment  of  mother  afore  you  was  bom."    "It's 

capital}  and  facilities  for  intercourse  good  right  your  honour  has  then  (e 
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know  me/'  sais  I,  "let  alone  my  fa-  been  said  in  different  ages,  and  by 

ther."    "Bad  manners  to  you,"  sals  people  in  different  countries,  who  were 

he,    "sure  this  is  no  place  to  be  not  aware  a  similar  idea  had  occurred 

joking  in  at  idl  at  all;  what  is  it  to,  and  been  expressed  bv  others.    I 

you  are  after  doing  here  at  this  time  hare  heard  repartees  and  smart  say- 

o*  night?"    "To  see  his  Holiness  the  ings  related  here,  as  havinff  been  ut- 

Pope,"  sals  I.    "That*s  right,"  says  tered  by  well-known  wits,  that  I  have 

he,  "pass  on,  but  leave  your  impudence  myself  heard  in  America,  and  often 

with  your  hat  and  shoes  at  the  door."  long  before  they  wore  perpetrated 

Well,  I  was  shown  into  a  mighty  fine  here.    If  you  relate  a  story  of  that 

room  where  his  Holiness  was.  and  kind,  you  are  met  bv  the  observation, 

down  I  went  on  my  faiees.    "Rise  *0h.  that  was  said  by  Sydney  Smith, 

UD,  Pat  Moloney,"  sais  his  Holiness,  or  Theodore  Hook,  or  some  other  wit 

"You  are  the  broth  of  a  boy  to  come  of  the  day.* 

all  the  way  from  Ireland  to  do  your  "  For  instance,  there  is  the  stoiy  of 

duty  to  me;  and  it's  dutiful  children  the  man,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  re- 

ye  are,  every  mother's  son  of  ye.  commended  his  son  to  be  honest,  as 

what  will  ye  have  to  drink,  Pat  ?"  he  knew  it^was  the  best  policy,  Aat»- 

(The  greater  a  man  is,  the  more  of  arael  tnpr  tried  both  courses.    Now,  it  is  cer- 

~           3ur  honoiu*,  and  the  tarn  that  has  been  told  in  Scotland, 
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more  condescending)  —  "What  will  in  England,  America,  and  Spain.    To 

you  have  to  drink,  Pati"    "A  riass  tell  i^  gives  you  the  reputation  of 

of  whisky,  your  Holiness,"  sais  I.  "if  being  too  familiar  with  Joe  Miller, 

it's  all  the  same  to  you."    "Shall  it  "Discoveries  are  of  the  same  kind: 

be  hot  or  cold,"  sais  he.    "Hot,"  sais  many  men  gain  credit  for  what  was 

I,  "if  it's  all  the  same,  and  gives  no  known  ages  ago.     Harvey  has  the 

trouble."    "Hot  it  shall  be,'°sais  he,  credit  of  being  the  first  who  disco- 

"but  as  I  have  dismissed  all  my  ser-  vered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 

vants  for  the  night,  I'll  just  step  down  his  remains  are  at  present  sought  for, 

below  for  the  tay-kettle,"  and  wid  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monu- 

that  he  left  the  room  and  was  gone  ment  to  nis  memory.    But  that  it  was 

for  a  long  time,  and  just  as  he  came  known  to  the  ancients  is  very  certain. 

to  the  door  again,  he  knocked  so  loud    Lonffinus" 

the  noise  woke  me  up,  and,  by  Japers!  "1  knew  him,"  swd  Peabody.   "I 

I  missed  my  whisky,  entirely.  Bedad,  was  present  at  his  trial,  and  saw  him 

if  I  had  only  had  the  sense  to  say,  hanged  at  New  Orleans— I  did,  upon 

"Nate,  your  Holiness,"  I*d  a  had  my  my  soul.    He  was  a  nigger,  and  one 

whisky,  sure  enough,  and  never  known  of  the  most  noted  pirates  on  the  coast 

it  wam't  all  true,  mstead  of  a  drame.'  of  Cuby.    He  made  more  blood  circu- 

I  knew  what  he  wanted,  so  I  poured  late,  I  guess,  than  any  man  I  ever 

him  out  a  ^lass.  heard  tell  of ;  he  was  of  oninion  dead 

"Won't  it  do  as  well  now,  Pat,"  men  tell  no  tales,  so  he  always  mur- 

says  L  dered  the  crew  of  every  vessel  he  cajv 

"  Indeed,  it  will,  your  honour,"  says  tured;  he  cut  the  throats  of  all  his 
he,  "and  my  drame  will  come  true  prisoners,  and  then  threw  them  over- 
after  all :  I  thought  it  would,  for  it  board.  I  shall  never  forget  a  rise  I 
was  mignty  nateral  at  the  time,  all  took  out  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  about 
but  the  whisky."  Longinus.    I  met  her  once  at  New 

"Droll  boys— ain't  they  1"  York,  just  before  she  came  over  here. 

"Well,"said  the  Senator,  "there  is  to  make  foolsof  whimpering  gals  and 

something  veiy  peculiar  in  Irish  hu-  spoony  Lords  about  Uncle  Tom  Just 

mour — ^it  is  unlike  the  humour  of  any  as  if  such  thin^  could  be  true !  Why. 

other  people  under  the  sun.    At  times  stranger,  does  it  stand  to  reason,  and 

it  is  very  pointed;  at  others  it  is  irre-  convene  to  common  sense,  now,  if  a 

sistibly  droll,  from  a  certain  incon-  real  good  workin'  nigger,  and  a  trusty 

gruity  or  confusion  of  ideas.    I  am  one  too,  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars, 

not  certain,  however,  whether  a  good  his  master  would  be  such  a  bom  fool 

deal  of  it  is  not  traditional.    I  am  not  and  natural  idiot  as  to  go  and  floe 

very  fond  of  telling  stories  myself;  him  to  death,  and  lose  both  him  and 

for  though  you  may  know  them  to  be  his  money,  any  more  than  he  would 

m^trMi/l  still  they  may  not  be  new,  ill-use  a  super-superior  horse  ?    Why 

I  am  satisfied  the  same  tning  has  often  it  has  impossibility  -stamped  on  the 
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faoe  of  it,  as  plain  as  ber  Ro3ral  High-  the  Dnchess  said  to  me)  for  the  poor 

ness  the  Queen's  head  is  stamped  on  nigeers?*' 

a  twenty-shilling  piece  that  they  call  ^^o^  marm,''  sais  I,  ^'I  am  happy 
a  sovereign.  I  Imte  such  cant — ^1  hate  to  say  it  don't  Bleeding  at  the  lungs 
them  that  talk  such  rigmaroles,  and  I  is  bad  enough ;  it's  like  g[oin'  up-stream 
despise  the  fools  that  believe  them  with  a  high  pressure  boiler :  you  don't 
and  turn  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  know  the  minute  it  will  burst  and 
like  dving  calves,  and  say :  'Oh,  how  blow  you  into  dead  man's  land.  Bat 
horrid!  how  shocking!  what  a  pity  it  bleedin'  at  the  heart,  marm,  is  death 
is  such  a  bitter  thing  as  slavery  should  any  which  wav  you  nx  it" 
bear  such  sweet  fruit  as  sugar,'  and  **0h,  dear,'"^  she  said,  "Mr.  Pea- 
then  caJl  for  another  lump  to  put  in  body,  what  a  droll  man  you  be  ;  but 
their  tea,  to  show  their  sincerity.  It  our  people  down  east  are  so  clever,  as 
makes  my  dander  rise,  I  tell  you.  the  Duchess  observed  to  me,  ain't 
Well,  Aunt  Stowe  was  collecting  ho-  they  ]  You  feel  for  them,  as  the 
nours,  like  Madame  Tussaud,  when  I  Countess  of  Ben  Nevis  told  me  she 
met  her.  So,  thinks  I,  if  I  don't  stuflf  did-  don't  you  ?" 
you  like  a  ^oose,  it's  a  pity ;  and  I'll  '^Count^  of  Ben  Nevis,"  said  I : 
season  it  with  inions,  and  pepper,  and  '^onlv  think  of  a  lord  being  callea 
sage,  and  what  not,  till  it  has  the  right  Ben  f  like  Ben  Franklin,  the  printer ! 
flavour.  Here  soes,  says  I  to  myself,  But  I  suppose  there  are  vulgar  lords 
for  fetters,  handcuffs^  chains,  whips,  as  well  as  vulgar  Yankees  1" 

Sollywog  water  for  drink,  and  stinkin  "Pooh!"  she  said;  "Ben  Nevis  is 

ried  fish  for  food — enough,  if  put  the  name  of  a  Scotch  mountain ;  I 

under  glasscases  to  decorate  the  chim-  am  sure  you  know  that,  and  the  title 

bley-piace  of  Buxton,  Shaftesbury,  and  b  taken  from  that  classical  qiot " 

Sutherland,  and  fill  Exeter  Hall,  too.  "Well  then,"  sais  I,  "Joe  Davis* 

"I  hopNB,"  said  she,  "you  are  an  County,  in  Illinoi,  which  I  used  to 

Abolitionist,  Mr.  Peabody,  as  I  said  think  a  disgrace  to  our  great  national 

to  the  Duchess."  map,  is  not  so  bad  arter  all,  for  it's 

"To  the  backbone,"  sais  I ;  "it's  the  clamcaL    Oh,  Lord  I  oh.  Lord  1  just 

great  Eastern  ticket  now  for  the  Pre-  fancy  the  Countess  of  Joe  Davis,"  sais 

sidential  Chair.    New  England  never  I ;  "and  I  almost  rolled  oflf  the  chair 

had  but  two  Presidents  and  them  a  larfin^,  for  I  hate  folks  bragging 

were  the  two  Adams,  fatner  and  son.  everlastingly  of  nobility,  that  only 

The  voiumer  one,  Quincey,  first  start-  invite  'em  to  have  something  to  talk 

ed  the  'l^incipation  Ticket,  to  go  a-  of,  and  that  look  at  them  through  the 

head  against  the  Southerners.    One  big  eend  of  an  opera-glass,  to  make 

of  his  eyes  was  weak,  and  if  he  touch-  'em  seem  smaller  than  they  be.    Who 

ed  it^  it  was  like  starting  a  spring  in  the  Duchess  was  she  quoted  so  often, 

dig^ng  a  welL  out  gushed  the  tears  to  astonish  my  weak  nerves,  I  don't 

in  a  stream !     whenever  he  talked  of  know,  and  don't  care,  for  I  'spose  I 

niggers  at  public  meetings,  he'd  rub  shouldn't  be  one  mite  or  morsel  the 

his  right  eye  with  his  nosewiper,  and  wiser  if  I  did  hear  her  name.   But  one 

it  would  weep  by  the  hour !    People  thing  /  do  know,  and  that  is,  all  the 

used  to  say,  *  What  a  dear  man !  what  nobuity  don't  think  like  her,  for  there 

a  feeling  man  that  is  1  what  a  kind,  was  a  top-sawyer  one  lately  had  up 

»oft  lieart  he  has,'  while  he  thought  for  throwing  sticks  at  Aunt  Sally,  who 

how  soft  their  horns  was!    He  acted  was  a  nigger  as  black  aa  the  ace  of 

it  beautiful^  but   it  takes  time  to  spades  or  the  devil's  hind  leg.    The 

work  up  a  ticket  with  us.  you  know,  magistrate  said  Aunt  Harriet   and 

Charles  Somner  matured  it,  though  Aunt  Sally  were  both  American  ladies, 

he  got  an  awful  cowhiding  in  Con-  and  bosom  friends,  and  any  insult 

gross  for  coming  it  too  strong;  but  might  nrovoke  a  war  with  the  States." 

vou  will  put  the  cap  sheaf  on  it,  see  "Still,    said  Aunty,  drawin'  hersdf 

if  you  don't    Arter  your  book  called  up  a  bit,  as  if  the  joke  stung  a  tender 

'the  Key  to  Uncle  Tom'  is  out,  we  spot,  "still,  Mr.  Peabody,  vou  feel  for 

shall  be  able  to  carry  a  President  the  poor  negro,  don't  you       "Well," 

from   the  Eastern  states,  that's  a  sais  I, ''inann,  to-be  serious,  between 

fact."  you  and  me,  I  must  say,  though  it's 

"Oh,  Mr.  Peabody,"  she  said,  "oh,  only  in   confidence"  (and  I  looked 

fiel  now,  don't  your  heart  bleed  (as  round  as  if  I  was  anidous  no  one 
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Bbould  hear  me),  "  I  am  not  altogether  the  leather  is  near  half-an-inch  thick, 

certified  I  do  feel  for  people  that  are  It  is  like  pig-skin,  that  they  use  to 

unable  to  feel  for  thcin&elves.'*    '*Do  cover  saddles  with,  soft  and  pliable, 

you  think,  sir,"  said  she,  still  perckin'  and  oily  too,  just  like  that,  and  has 

up,  as  proud  as  a  hen  with  one  chick,  little  wee  holes  in  it,  like  as  if  a  nee- 

'*ao  you  suppose,  sir,  a  uegro,  when  die  had  made  them  ;  it's  the  grandest 

tied  up  and  flogged,  dou  t  feel  as  strop  I  ever  had  in  my  life.    Now,  if 

acutely  as  we  should  i    Do  you  deny  a  nigger's  hide  is  as  thick  as  that,  how 

he  has  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  we  in  thi  natur'  of  things  can  he  reel  a 

have?  or  that  he  is  as  sensi^/iv  to  the  whip  ?    Why,  it  don't  stand  to  rea- 

torture  of  the  lash  as  we  slioiild  be  i"  son  and  the  natur'  of  leather  that  thev 

"Well,  marm,"  sjiis  I,  looking  very  can  any  more  than  a  rAmoceros. 

grave  and  ver>'  wise  (for  all  fellers  that  "  Mr.  Peabody,"  said  she,  "  is  that  a 

say  little,  and  look  solemn,  are  set  fact  ]"    "  True  as  any  story  vou  have 

down,  in  a  general  way,  as  wise),  "as  got  in  your  book,  says  L  and  that's  a 

to  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  I  won't  fact,  I  assure  you."    "Well,  I  never 

sav,  though  I  should  doubt  it,  for  they  heard  any  thing  so  horrible,"  sais 

tell  me  snarks  (and  they  ain't  overly  she.    "Oh,  Mr.  Peabody,  how  slavery 

nice  in  their  tastes),  when  a  boat  is  up-  hardens  the  heart,  how  debasing,  how 

set,  always  prefer  whites,  not  liking  demoralizing  it  is.  What  will  become 

the  flavour  ot  blacks;  so  I  won't  dispute  of  our  great  nation,  when  we  not 

that  point  with  ^ou ;  but  tliis  I  will  only  buy  and  sell  negroes,  but  make 

maintain,  they  hain't  the  same  colour,  a  traflic  of  their  skins.    I  like  an 

nor  the  same  feelings  we  have."    "  Of  authentic  story.    I  am  delighted  to 

course  they  haint  the  same  colour,  but  be  able  to  publish  this  horroring  tale 

*  nimium  ne  cr<!ad  collar */,  "  (though  to  the  world.    What  a  sensation  it 

what  that  means  when  the  husk  is  will  create.    May  I  make  use  of  your 

took  off"  and  the  nut  cracked  I  don't  name  1"    "  Certainlv,"  sais  I,  "  say 

know),  "  how  do  you  make  out  thev  Amos  Peabody  tola  you,  and  refer 

have  not  the  same  feelings  we  have  1  them  to  me  for  further  particulars." 

"Why,"  sais  I,  "you  have  heerd  tell  I  left  her  making  a  memorandum; 

of  liOnffinus,  haven't  you  1"     "In  and  what  I  told  her  I'll  swear  to, 

course  I  have,"  sais  she,  "he  was  a  and  that  is,  that  it  is  as  true  as  any 

sreat  man  in  the  court  of  Zenobia."  s^iT  ^^^  ^^  heard. 

"  He  was  a  great  man,  and  a  great  "The  fact  is,  strancer,  slavery  is  a 

villain,"  siiys  I,  "  and  no  mistake,  for  cussed  thin^,  and  there  is  no  two 

he  was  the  wickedest,  fiercest,  most  ways  about  it    It  is  a  black  page  iu 

cruel  pirate  ever  seen.    He  wasn't  our  history ;  but  how  to  tear  it  out 

tried  in  the  court  at  Zenobia,  for  without  loosening  all  the  other  sheets 

that's  an  inland  town  of  Texas,  but  is  the  great  difficulty  we  have  to  en- 

at  New  Orleans.    I  was  present  at  counter.   We  all  deplore  it  with  grief 

the  trial,  and  saw  him  hanged,  and  and  mortification.    But  what  in  the 

the  way  the  crowd  veiled  was  a  eau-  world  is  the  use  of  a  woman  a  racing 

tioii  to  sinners.    If  tney  had  had  their  all  over  the  world  like  a  ravin'  dis- 

way  they  would  have  thought  hang-  tracted  bed-bug,  a  screeching   and 

ing  too  good  for  him,  I  can  tell  you,  screaming  out  as  loud  as  if  she  was 

for  once  a  nigger  gets  the  taste  of  whipned  nerself.    It  ain't  tJieni  th<it 

blood  ho  is  more  like  a  wolf  or  a  tiger  ytll  m^t  loudest  thatfttl  tJie  most.    I 

than  a  human  beiiig.    Well,  there  nad  almost  forgot  the  story  of  Lon- 

was  one  Jeduthan  Flag,  a  Connec-  ginus  till  you  mentioned  his  name,  Ly." 

ticut  pedlar,  there,  who  bought  the  "  You  are  a  strange  fellow,"  said 

body  of  the  sherifF  on  spekelation,  the  Senator ;  "  the  moment  you  hear 

and  hired  a  doctor  to  take  his  hide  people   talking   seriously,   you    im- 

off*,  and  he  dressed  it  with  alum  and  mediately  turn  the  conversation  to 

lime,  cut  it  up  into  narrow  pieces,  and  some  nonsense  or  another,  that  has 

made   razor-strops   of  it.       "  Pray,  no  connexion  with  it.     As  I  was  a 

what  has  the  dead  negro  to  do  with  saying,  sir,"  he  continued,   "  when 

sensibili^    and    pain,     said    she  ?  our  friend  here  interrupted  m^  even 

"  Well,  I  was  a-going  to  tell  you,"  many  modem  discoveries,  although 

sais  I,  "  I  bought  one  of  the  strops,  original,  are  not  new,  and  were  well 

and  I  have  got  it  now.    I  gave  fifty  known  to  the  ancients.    The  circula- 

dollars  for  it    Would  you  believe  it,  tion  of  the  blood  is  one :  it  la  clear. 
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from  a  line  quoted  br  Longinus  from  what  it  has  in  America.  No  man  is 
an  ancient  poet,  that  the  circulation  deceived  by  it  there :  it  is  used  hj 
of  the  blood  was  then  a  well-estab-  every  party,  and  unaerstood  by  all 
Ushed  fiict  I  cannot  repeat  the  line,  It  is  incense  offered  to  the  migesty  of 
for  my  Greek  is  rus^,  and  we  have  the  multitude,  who  very  justly  suspect 
not  the  book  here,  but  refer  to  it  every  public  man^  and  disregard  tneir 
when  you  are  at  leisure,  and  you  will  reasonmg,  but  who  compel  them  to 
be  convinced  I  am  correct  But  in  bow  down  and  worship  them,  and  at 
humour  also,  as  I  have  already  said,  last  choose  that  side  that  best  suits 
the  coincidence  is  very  striking — with-  their  interest  There,  there  is  no 
out  undervaluing  Insh  humour,  I  am  principle  involved  in  partv  stru^les, 
inclined  to  think  something  is  to  be  oecause  all  men  are  equal  and  nave 
attributed  to  traditional  fun,  and  similar  rights.  It  is  men,  not  measures, 
something  to  a  people  whose  percep-  Here  there  is  a  most  important  one 
tions  are  quick,  whose  characteristic  is  at  stake,  and  that  is  the  peservation 
cunning,  and  whose  habits  of  thought  of  the  monarchical  element  in  a  mix- 
are  so  much  alike.  That  cunning  has  ed  constitutional  government,  where 
much  to  do  with  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  various  orders  of  social  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  lower  orders  political  structures,  men  are  not  equal 
are  very  much  more  readv  and  droll  There,  deception,  bad  as  it  essentially 
than  the  upper  classes.  It  is  also  re-  and  morally  is,  works  no  serious  in- 
markable  that  they  are  much  more  jiuy,  for  it  merely  substitutes  one 
humorous  at  home  than  in  America,  party  for  another  :  and  it  is  of  little 
which  perhapsis  also  in  part  attribut-  consequence  to  tne  country  which 
able  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  predominates.  Here  it  is  of  vital  im- 
more  industrious  there,  and  in  conse-  portance,  for  if  demagogues  succeed, 
quence  more  matter-of-fact  Their  the  balance  of  the  constitution  is  in 
whole  character  becomes  changed  danger,  and  a  democracy  may  super- 
there.  Here  they  are  idle,  there  they  sede  the  monarchy.  That  noblemen 
are  the  best  labourers  we  have,  more  and  gentlemen  of  property  and  station 
persevering  and  enduring  than  the  can  lend  themselves  to  such  a  fraudu- 
£nglish,  and  more  honest  in  their  lent  system  of  politics,  and  condesoend 
wonc  than  the  Scotch.  The  Americans  to  play  such  a  dangerous  game,  is  to 
form  the  mass  there,  and  they  are  me  wholly  unaccoimtabla  I  can  un- 
compelled,bv  the  force  of  circumstan-  derstand  the  conduct  of  a  man  like 
ces,  to  mingle  with  them  ;  here  they  Bright  He  is  desirous,  as  we  say, 
form  the  mass,  and  every  inducement  to  come  out  of  the  oviod.  He  has  no 
is  held  out  to  them  to  prevent  others  position  in  the  country,  and  is  anxious 
from  mixing  with  them.  I  do  not  to  make  one.  Asodalone,  heknows^ 
blame  their  clergy  for  encouraging  is  impossible;  a  political  one  is  within 
them  to  remain  a  separate  people,  his  grasp,  especially  as  he  has  the 
because  I  believe  they  sincerely  thmk  manufacturers  with  him,  and  is  iden- 
it  the  safest  way  to  keep  them  from  tified  with  their  money  and  masses, 
the  contamination  of  heresy.  It  is  Thoueh  very  deficient  in  constitutional 
but  common  justice  to  them  to  at-  knowledge,  he  is  a  very  good  deckdmer. 
tribute  this  to  an  honest,  though  mis-  His  business  is  to  demolish,  and  a 
taken,  conviction.  But  what  do  you  strong,  though  imskilful  worcman  is 
say  to  your  Endish  patriots,  who,  equal  to  that  sort  of  work.  I  can  un- 
bemg  aware  of  tne  predisposition  of  derstand  him.  He  is  not  a  dangerous, 
the  people,  encourage  them  in  it,  for  though  a  mischievous  man.  He  is 
the  purpose  of  securing  their  votes,  better  suited  for  Congress  than  your 
who  set  tenants  against  their  land-  Parliament  But  there  is  one  lesson 
lords,  Catholics  against  Protestants,  he  would  learn  there  that  might  be 
and  the  whole  population  against  the  of  use  to  him,  and  that  is,  though  a 
Government  !■— who  create  grievances  Quaker,  and  not  expected  to  fight,  he 
for  the  purpose  of  being  chosen  to  would  be  held  accountable  jor  his 
redress  them,  and  use  the  power  con-  words,  and  find  his  broad-brimmed 
ierred  by  their  confidence  for  their  hat  no  protection  for  intemperate 
own  advancement  "Bunkum,"  as  language.  Your  dangerous  man  is 
we  call  it,  or  political  humbue,  as  your  titled  radical  representative  of 
you  term  it,  though  the  same  thing  an  Irish  constituency.  Theie  never 
lias  u  vety  difibrent  effect  here  from  was  a  people  so  cajoled,  fboled,  de- 
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oeired,  and  betrayed,  as  the  IrlslL  It  is  it  toTon  whether  Tory,  or  Whig,  or 

is  time  they  turned  their  attention  to  Radical  is  uppermost,  any  more  tnaii 

the  material,  and  not  the  political  whether  demoerats  or  republicans  are 

condition  of  their  country ;  and  every  ins  or  outs  in  the  States  f   The  object 

thing  I  see,  induces  me  to  augur  well  of  law  is  to  protect  life  and  property ; 

of  their  future/'  and  so  long  as  it  does  that,  and  don't 

"Oh,  it  does,  does  it?"  said  Pea-  interfere  with  your  liberty  and  rcli- 

body.    "Well,  I'd  rather  see  it  than  don,  that's  all  the  call  you  have  to  it 

hear  teU  of  it  by  a  long  chalk.    I  wish  Mind  your  own  business,  and  live  in 

they'd  hire  me  to  write  their  history  charity  with  your  neighbours.    Be  so- 

since  Cromwell's  time ;  for  I'd  make  ber,  industrious,  and  peaceable.   Res- 

mv  forten  by  it,  if  I  had  the  contract,  pect  yourselves  and  otners  will  respect 

I'd  do  it  in  three  lines.    Their  lords  you ;  bttt  eschew  politico  a$  you  would 

lived  abroad  and  screwed  their  agents;  the  Vevil,    It  is  better  to  be  a  free 

the  agents  screwed  the  tenants ;  the  agent,  than  a  tool  at  anytime.    Obey 

tenants  screwed  thepoor,  and  all  com-  the  law,  but  never  look  to  Govern- 

bined  to  screw  the  Grovemment.    The  ment  for  patronage.    They  wiU  feed 

gentry  lived  in  houses  they  didn't  re-  you  on  promises  till  you  are  unfit  for 

pair,  on  farms  they  didn't  cultivate,  an^  thing,  and  then  give  you  some- 

and  estates  they  couldn't  transfer,  thing  not  worth  havmg.     They  are 

The  trader  didn't  import,  for  he  wasn't  like  torpedoes,  they  paralyse  every- 

paid  for  what  he  sold.    The  labourer  body  they  touch.    Avoid  secret  socie- 

didn't  work,  for  he  didn't  earn  his  ties,  work  diligently,  be  honest,  and 

grub  at  it    The  lord  blamed  the  dis-  gniteful  to  your  emplqyers,  and  €k>d 

turbed  state  of  the  coimtry  for  not  willprosper  youinall  yourundertak- 

living  in  it ;  the  agent  blamed  him  for  inga     But  if  you  choose  to  serve  the 

high  rents  and  absenteeism ;  the  far-  Devil,  do  so ;  he  is  a  good  nmnaster, 

mer  blamed  both  for  extortioners,  and  and  rew;ards  his  servantsi    The  uagea 

the  peasantry  cussed  the  whole  biling  of  Sin  is  Deaths  and  if  you  earn  it,  I 

of  tnem;  while  lawyers,  like  flies,  hope  you  will  get  it'    Now,  ly,  if 

swarmed  where  there  was  corruption,  that  ain't  poetrv,  it's  troth ;  and  if  it 

and  increased  the  taint  they  fed  on.  ain't  Irish,  it's  plain  English.    It's  the 

When  the  patient  is  in  a  bad  way,  rael  ticket,  and  no  mistake.    What 

there  is  always  a  quack  who  has  a  the  plague  is  the  sense  of  harping  for 

nostrum ;  and  political  quacks  rose  up  ever  on  old  grievances — it's  the  tune 

by  the  score,  who  had  each  an  infal-  the  Old  Cow  died  of.    They  are  like 

lible  remedy.    One  tried  repeal  of  the  spilt  milk,  and  we  all  know  it's  no 

union ;  another,  tenant-right ;  and  a  use  to  cry  over  that    If  the  Cardinal 

third,  rebellion.    Parliament  tried  its  would  go  in  up  to  the  handle  for  that, 

hand  at  it,  and  spent  millions  in  jobs,  he'd  do  more  good  than  all  the  pa- 

But  I  agree  with  you,  the  Incumbered  triots.  hung  or  unhung,  ever  did  or 

Estates  Act,  steam,  and  (what  you  will  ao  for  Ireland  from  July  to  etar- 

have  forgotten  to  mention)  temper-  nity*" 

ance,  have  effected,  and  will  work  ^Well  done,  PMbody,"  said  the 
wonders;  and  it's  their  own  fault  now.  Senator.  "I  never  henrd  you  utter 
if  the  Irish  don't  go  ahead.  Car-  so  much  sense  before :  it's  a  pity  you 
dinal  Wiseman  missed  a  figure  when  would  not  always  talk  that  way. 
he  was  here.  I  tell  you.  He  might  '*  Well,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Pea- 
have  saved  tnis  country,  if  he'd  have  body ;  *Hhere  is  a  time  for  all  things 
taken  the  right  course,  and  know'd  in  natur*.  When  sense  is  tmmp^  why 
as  much  of  representatives,  Ly,  as  I  can  lead  off  with  an  aee,  if  I  like, 
yon  and  I  da  He  may  be  a  Cardinal,  for  I  am  not  the  fool  you  take  me  to 
but  hang  me  if  he's  a  tvi»e  man.  I  be ;  but  when  fun  is  the  word,  weU 
wish  I  hail  his  chance  and  his  power,  then  I'm  rea^  to  out  in  and  take  a 
I'd  a  said,  'Pat,  my  boy,  if  anybody  hand.  Laughing  wasn't  given  us  for 
goes  for  to  talk  polities  to  you,  up  fist,  nothin',  or  we  shoul€in't  have  been 
and  knock  him  down,  and  I'll  absolve  made  so  everlastin'  ticklish  as  we  are. 
you  on  the  principle  of  self-defence.  Courtin'  would  be  stupid  work  if  it 
Patriots,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  wasn't  for  romping.  But  here  is  the 
no  friendfl  of  yours,  or  old  Ireland  postman.  Now,  do  yon  look  solemn- 
either.  The^  have  honey  on  their  lips,  oholy,  Ly,  and  important,  and  say  you 
but  pyson  m  their  tongues.    What  have  got  a  deepMoh  from  the  Prsii-* 
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dent  of  ihe  United  States.  It  soiindB  leave  of  my  companions,  and  set  out 
well  afore  the  waiters  :  and  Fll  see  if  at  once  on  my  journey.  They  ex- 
there  is  ere  a  letter  from  m^  sister  pressed  great  regret  at  not  being  able 
Deliverance,  for  she  always  writes  me  to  accompany  me,  in  consequence  of 
a  long  one,  under  pretence  of  giving  expecting  a  party  of  friends  from 
me  news  from  hum,  and  eends  with  a  New  York,  to  arrive  the  next  dav ;  but 
postscript  containing  a  commission  for  they  assured  me  that  thej  would  not 
me  to  send  her  something  worth  a  fail  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
hundred  dollars.*'  me  on  some  future  occasion  at  South- 
In  the  package  of  letters,  I  found  ampton. 
one  from  my  friend  Carv,  announcing  The  bell  rang,  the  ^uard  blew  a 
the  completion  of  his  business,  ana  shrill  blast  from  his  whistle,  the  train 
requesting  my  immediate  return  to  started,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Killar- 
CorL    I  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  ney  faded  in  the  distance. 
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FfiOH  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  to  are  to  be  found  among  the  general 
the  death  of  his  son,  in  1685,  a  period  phenomena  which  distinguished  the 
embracing  sixty  years,  the  landscape  era ;  the  birth  of  new  and  strange 
of  Ekiglish  life  presents  a  surface  sin-  doctrines  ;  the  counter  currents  of 
gulariy  brilliant  and  diversified.  The  contending  parties  ;  the  growth  of 
stage  of  the  nation  was  filled  with  Bepublicanism  on  I^glish  soil  ^  Jam 
great  characters,  who  trod  the  boards  nova  progenies" — (we  fear  the  re- 
with  almost  passionate  energy,  each  mainder  of  the  line  is  inapplicable) — 
acting  out  his  part  under  the  con-  the  uprising  of  extraordmary  men; 
straining  influence  of  his  political,  his  the  growing  passion  for  liberty  ;  the 
military,  his  intellectual,  or  his  reli-  spread  of  education  ;  the  enormous 
gious  tendencies.  The  history  of  the  learning  of  the  sister  universities  :  the 
whole  land,  the  court,  the  church,  the  outflow  from  the  press ;  the  starife  for 
camp,  was  like  a  picture  ;  the  canvas  polemical  as  well  as  political  supre> 
ample  and  thronged  with  fieures  :  all  macy  :  and  a  hundred  other  filets  re- 
standing  forth  from  the  deptn  of  tneir  corded  on  history's  broad  page,  each 
shadowmgs  in  distinct  ana  prominent  of  them  prolific  in  its  influence  on  the 
individuaiuty.  national  mind.  Among  these  may  be 
It  was  an  era  of  earnestness  and  particularly  mentioned  the  mounting 
of  restlessness ;  the  pulse  of  the  na-  absolutism  of  Charles  I.,  ever  termi- 
tion  beat  witn  a  fever  stroke,  and  nating  in  defeat  The  Petition  of 
the  heat  and  opposition  of  the  times  Right  passed  in  1627  ;  the  cruelty  of 
appeared  to  act  on  society  like  the  the  Star  Chamber  and  other  courts, 
high  temperature  of  a  conservatory,  exhibited  in  such  acts  as  the  pillory- 
which  gives  increase  of  growth  and  ing  and  maiming  of  Leighton,  Prynne, 
hue  to  plant  and  flower.  Perhaps  at  Burton,  and  Bostwick  ;  the  squal)- 
no  period  before  or  since  did  so  many  blings  between  the  court  and  the  par- 
Olustrious  minds,  and  of  such  oppos-  hament ;  the  king's  habitual  insin- 
ing  principles,  congregate  together ;  cerity ;  the  queen's  quiet  but  rigid 
like  stars  they  rose,  they  shone,  they  Popery  ;  the  beheading  of  sudi  men 
set  Some  were  pale  and  indistinct ;  as  Laud  and  Straflbrd,  standard-b^ir- 
others  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  many  ers  in  Church  and  State ;  the  Irish 
were  eccentric  in  their  orbits ;  but  massacre  in  1641  ;  Montrose's  High- 
most  of  them,  moving  steadily,  were  land  wars  in  1644 ;  the  great  Rebel- 
kept  in  their  allotted  path  by  the  re-  lion,  which  shook  i^gland  from 
gulating  influence  of  their  own  ceii-  Southampton  to  the  Orders ;  the 
trifu^l  energy,  and  their  attraction  king's  death  by  the  axe,*  which  Burnet 
and  fidelity  to  some  one  great  prin-  calfi  **  one  of  the  most  amazing  scenes 
ciple.  round  which  as  a  centre  they  in  history ;"  the  downcasting  of 
revolved.  The  influential  causes  of  England's  episcopate,  and  the  snift- 
this  national  fervour  and  inquietude  ings  and  chaugings  of  religious  sects 
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strong,  perhaps  a  stony  one.  and  the  late,  "hehardlyever  exchanged  a  word 
mine  nad  need  to  be  dnven  far  down ;  with  a  human  being." 
the  soil  was  deep  and  stifi^  and  the  Probably  it  was  at  the  termination 
ploughshare  sheared  sharply  into  it,  ofthis  paroxysm  that  Owen  took  Holy 
and  made  long  furrows.  The  edifice  Orders,  and  entered  the  Church  of 
was  of  granite,  and  clamped  with  iron  England.  He  was  ordained  by  Dr. 
rivets,  and  it  needed  the  thunders  to  John  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
rock  it,  and  the  lightnings  to  shatter  shortly  afterwards  left  the  University, 
it,  that  th  rough  the  rifts  of  a  broken-  being  unable  to  reconcile  his  conscience 
up  and  subdued  nature,  heaven's  sun-  to  the  discipline  and  rules  which  the 
light  might  stream  in,  bringing  with  Chancellor  was  then  imposing  on  Ox- 
it  wannth,  and  radiance,  and  health,  ford  and  on  the  Church. 
To  judge  by  his  experimental  writings,  William  Laud,  Primate  of  England, 
no  man  ever  understood  the  windings  had  received  the  office  of  Chancellor 
and  shiftings  of  the  human  heart  more  of  Oxford  in  1630.  It  is  difficult  to 
entirely  than  Owen.  No  man  had  understand  this  man.  He  had  some 
fathomed  the  deep  waters  of  its  deceit-  good  qualities,  and  had  the  stain  of 
fulness — had  plumbed  its  darkness —  blood  been  off  hi  \  hand,  and  had  he 
had  pursued  its  crafty  reasonings  one  not  intermingled  so  daringly  in  politics, 
by  one  into  their  caves,  imti^  like  he  might  have  descended  to  posterity 
wild  foxes,  they  tiumed  to  bay — had  as  merely  an  energetic  bigot  In  his 
sifted  its  motives,  winnowing  the  own  way  he  was  not  a  greater  fanatic 
chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  purging  the  than  Harrison  or  Fleetwood^  and  was 
gold  from  the  dross — had  detected  its  just  as  little  averse  to  sheddmg  blood 
eludings,  exposed  its  counterfeits,  and  to  compass  his  ends  or  satisfy  the  thing 
disrobed  even  to  shivering  nakedness  he  called  his  conscience,  as  Ireton  or 
each  limb,  and  member,  and  muscle  of  Oliver  himself, 
the  great  idol  Self,  wnich  lives  and  Burnet,  whose  political  views  were 
tyrannizes  till  Grod  sets  up  his  counter  opposed  to  his,  says :  '^  he  was  learned, 
rule  in  the  soul;  and  even  then,  humble,  and  regular:  but  hot  and  in- 
though  with  a  power  impaired,  strives  discreet"  Yet  he  adds  that  nothing 
on  against  hi%  sceptre,  until  Death  but  putting  him  to  death  so  m\ju8tly 
throws  down  the  baton,  and  com-  could  have  raised  his  character, 
mands  that  the  strife  between  the  which  seems  paradoxical  praise, 
spirit  and  the  flesh  should  cease  for  Hume,  who,  from  his  love  for  the 
evermore.  Stuarts,  might  be  expected  to  cloze  h is 
It  was  during  this  probationary  faults,  lashes  him  sarcastically,  and 
period  that  Owen  learned  so  well  the  gjves  the  whole  story  of  the  consecra- 
science  of  the  heart  of  humanity,  tion  of  St  Catherine's  church,  the 
which,  when  under  the  influence  of  bowings,  and startings back,  and  genu- 
sin  and  self,  is  so  wrought  on  and  so  flexions  of  the  ArchoiBhop.  He  also 
deceived ;  his  study  was  in  the  cham-  implies  that  liis  learning  was  merely 
bers  of  liis  own  mind ;  he  had  no  com-  "polemical" 
panions  but  his  thoughts,  and  his  sor-  Ru^h worth,  from  whom  Hume 
row,  and  an  overcharging  conscience,  quotes,  was  a  Cromwellian  in  politics, 
ever writingbitter things ajgainst  him;  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  sort  of 
he  had  an  absence  of  all  light  save  unnaid  Time%  Commissioner  by  taste 
the  flashings  of  conviction,  which  ana  habit.  Rambling  to  every  place 
continually  fell  like  lightning  within  where  sights  were  to  be  seen,  or  news 
his  sold  from  the  cloud  which  hunc  picked  up ;  now  going  down  to  the 
around  him ;  his  condition  was  morbia  House ;  now  hovering  round  the  Star 
and  miserable,  but  eventually  profit-  Chamber ;  now  roving  off  to  Naseby 
able ;  and  strongly  educative.  Let  no  or  Newbury ;  again  visible  at  White- 
one  suppose  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  hall,  or  recognised  in  the  foremost 
statement  These  conflicts  were  as  crowd  at  the  consecration  of  a  church: 
actual  in  fact  as  they  were  terrible  in  a  locomotive,  ubiquitous,  fidgety  ani- 
results;  they  shook  the  man  and  his  mal,  and  very  severe  on  Laud, 
nlind  to  the  centre ;  healtli  forsook  lieal,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans, 
him,  and  appetite  fled ;  he  turned  does  not  exhibit  any  particular  acri- 
away  from  lover  and  from  friend ;  his  mony  against  the  Archbishop,  but  gives 
pursuits  were  abandoned,  and  "for  the  testimony  of  others  more  than  hie 
three  months,"  his  biographers  re-  own.  Among  these,  that  of  Piynne 
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rei^,  yet  rifling  above  his  own  abaur-  markable  for  bis  polito  litemtare," 
dities  and  outlasting  the  ridicule  of  Bays  l^lr.  Eacbard ;  or  Dr.  Thomas 
others :  and  Hammond,  loyal  and  Immton,  with  his  robust  comment- 
leamea ;  and  the  "  ingenious  wilkins;''  aries ;  or  Howe,  with  his  sweet  spirit: 
and  Laud,  with  the  contracted  face,  or  popular  Flavel^  a  teacher  for  ail 
the  trim  moustache,  and  small  eyes,  time ;  or  Calamy,  preacher  and  bio- 
glittering  like  those  of  a  rat.  grapher.  These  men  were  all  learned, 

These  all,  and  most  of  them  wore  most  of  them  literaiy,  many  of  them 

the  mitre,  pass  through  the  porch  and  tasteful  and  elegant;  no  foes  were 

up  the  lonff  aisle  of  our  church  during  thev  to  science,  no  despisers  of  philo- 

the  period  we  speak  of,  and  then,  sophy  or  contemners  of  poetry;  but 

when  Death  opened  his  low,  iron  door  they  were  accounted  sour  and  morose, 

in  the  side  wall  of  the  building,  they  because  they  could  not  smile  on  the 

descend  through  it  silently  to  the  infamy  of  the  court;  and  thev  were 

church-yard,  and  are  seen  no  more.  called  hostile  to  all  mirth  and  plea- 

But  others  there  were  of  the  same  sant  society,  because  they  would  not 

sacred  profession  who  graced  the  age  attend  the  theatre,  where  gross  and 

they  lived  in,  although  they  wor-  indecent  plays  were  acted;  and  these 

shipped  God  in  a  plainer  building,  and  men,  these  Puritans,  were  accounted 

unaer  a  more  simple  formula :  these  awkward,  sour,  and  unfashionable, 

were  the  Puritan  body,  among  whom  though  tney  had  among  them  such 

John  Owen,  of  whom  we  treat,  was  gent^men  as  Fairfax,  and  the  Lord 

illustrious.  Essex — the  gentle  Essex — and  the  Earl 

Lord  Macaulay  says  of  this  body  of  Manchester,  and  Lords  Berkeley 
that  ^^thev  were  not  men  of  letters ;  and  Wharton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Abney, 
that  they  had  a  *'  contempt  for  human  and  the  Lords  Brooke  and  Willonghby, 
learning;"  "a  scorn  of  science;"  that  and  Sir  John  Hartopp,  and  Jomi 
they  were  "unacquainted  with  the  Hampden,  whose  descnption  is,  that 
works  of  philosophers  and  poets:  he  was  of  a  "personmost  oommand- 
were  uncouth,  awkward,  had  a  nasal  ins  and  elegant :  of  manners  refined ;" 
twang."  Now,  in  order  to  refute  this  "slender  and  of  the  middling  height ; 
charge,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  his  head  was  covered  with  a  profusion 
that  among  this  class  of  men  are  to  be  of  dark  brown  hair,  which  fell  ^race- 
found,  at  this  very  time,  names  occu-  fully  upon  his  shoulders ;"  and  if  we 
pyin^  the  highest  position  in  learning  travel  back  into  former  reigns,  we 
and  m  literature,  such  as  the  pro-  shall  find  some  of  the  first  gentlemen 
found  Selden,  and  John  Milton,  and  and  the  foremost  scholars  among  the 
Sir  Edward  Leigh,  of  Stafford;  and  Puritans.  Such  was  Gartwright,  an 
Andrew  MarveL  poet  and  wit  of  the  author  of  "  purest  style ;"  as  a  divine, 
first  watery  and Mathew Poole,  "Auc-  enidite;  as  a  preacher,  unsurpassed; 
tor  Synopsis,"  &c. ;  and  polishea  Bates,  the  companion  of  Leicester,  and  Wai- 
the  friend  of  Tillotson ;  and  Thomas  singham,  and  the  elegant  Knolly8|  and 
May,  liistorian.  wit,  and  dramatist;  the  friend  of  Bacon  and  Burgniey. 
and  Vincent  Alsop,  the  lively  satirist,  Such  was  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  who 
called  the  "Southof  the  Dissenters;"  foimded  Emmanuel  College  at  Cam- 
and  world-honoured  allegorists,  like  bridge:  and ChaddertonJ^te first  mas- 
John  Bunyan :  and  acute  metaphysi-  ter.  We  may  find,  also,  Henry  Smith, 
cians,  like  Kicnard  Baxter ;  and  inde-  "the  silver  tongued."  the  most  eloquent 
fatigable  bookworms,  like  Prynne,  a  and  finished  preacher  in  Europe ;  and 
man  of  ubiquitous  learning;  and  pain-  Travers,  Hoolcer's  coadjutor,  out  his 
ful  and  accurate  Hellenists,  like  Dr.  superior  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Temple 
Gouge,  whose  Commentary  on  the  Church ;  John  Foxe,  the  martyr<5o- 
HebrewB  \&  a  Greek  concordance  of  gist;  the  beloved  Bishop  Hooper,  saint 
the  original  text;  and  profound  think-  and  martyr;  the  noble  Miles  Cover- 
crs,  like  Stephen  Chamock,  whose  dale;  Ainsworth,  the  great  Rabbinical 

f)age8  exhibit  a  sustained  chain  of  scholar,  who  wrote  the  best  and  freah- 

uminous    oratory  ;   and    men    like  est  commentary  ever  published  on  the 

Reynolds^  of  arranged  erudition ;  or  Pentateuch ;  and  Peter  Wentworth, 

like  William  Brid^  an  incomparable  the  high-minded  senator,  who  beurded 

exegetist  of  the  Scriptures;  or  Thomas  the  lioness  Elixabeth,  and  prevailed 

Gataker.  Hebraist  and  divine,  the  against  her  arbitrary  enactments ;  and 

editor  or  Marcus  Antoninus,  ana  "re-  Arthur  Hilderaham,  the  Queen's  cou- 
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too  closely  into  the  young  minister's  life,  and  which  awakens  Antony  a 
conduct  or  conscience  to  inquire  if  Wood's  wrath,  who  accuses  him  of 
he  were  ever  guilty  of  reading  in  being  a  fop,  and  that  he  wore  Spanish 
his  lordship's  parish  church  or  chapel  leather  boots,  and  his  hat  cocKed  to 
the  "  Declaration  for  the  Book  of  one  side  during  his  Oxford  Vice- 
Sports"  which  King  Charles  and  Chancellorship  j  but  Granger's  com- 
liaud  had  made  indispensable  on  the  ment  on  this  is  that,  "allowing  for 
clergy,  resuscitating  it  from  an  old  Wood's  style,  it  but  amounts  to 
edict  of  silly  King  James,  which  he  Owen's  being  a  well  dressed  and 
put  forth  to  vex  his  Christian  subjects;  gentlemanly  person."  Owen's  hand- 
and  which  the  Archbishop  exhibited  writing  was  vile.  It  was  the  quin- 
himself  as  a  practical  comment  on,  tessence  of  cacographv,  and  any  one 
each  Sunday,  by  "playing divers  games  who  looks  at  the  crooked^  half-tipsy, 
at  tennis  on  his  own  lawn  at  Lam-  illegible  letters  which  his  pen  mis- 
beth,"  no  doubt  to  the  great  edifica-  formed,  can  ima^ne  somethii^of  the 
tion  of  the  church,  and  exaltation  of  horrors  entertamed  in  the  printing 
his  proper  person,  as  well  as  his  epis-  lofts  by  the  whole  army  of  the  type- 
oopate,  in  tne  eyes  of  the  nation.  setters  and  compositors  when  the  ad- 
Probably  Owen's  sustained  reserve  vent  of  a  bulky  manuscript  from  the 
of  character  helped  him  well  in  the  Doctor  was  announced, 
concealing  of  the  unsettled  position  In  1642,thecivil  war  breaking  out, 
of  his  mind  on  Church  matters.  We  Lord  Lovelace  attached  himself  to  the 
can  fancy  him  in  Lord  Lovelace's  king's  forces,  and  Owen,  with  as 
house,  characterized  by  the  family  much  sinceri^,  espoused  the  cause  of 
and  among  the  domestics  as  the  the  Parliament.  By  this  step  he  lost 
young  chaplain,  very  modest,  quiet,  the  favour  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
and  shy;  much  given  to  books  ana  whose  purse  had  supported  him  at 
loneljy  rambles  in  the  woods;  for  his  Oxford,  and  who  now,  "beinc  so  en- 
religious  melancholy  had  never  left  raged"  at  his  nephew's  disloyalty, 
him,  though  its  darkness  and  terrors  struck  him  out  of  his  wilL  ana  left 
had  sttbeided ;  and  as  yet  he  knew  his  Welsh  estates  away  from  him. 
not  that  peace  which  in  afterlife,  and  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  an- 
amidst  all  his  trials,  he  enjoyed  so  other  John  Owen,  living  in  the  same 
abundantly.  Yet  was  Owen  well  century,  and  renowned  for  his  satire, 
suited,  frt>m  natural  gifts,  to  mingle  was  similarly  disinherited  by  hU 
with  and  adorn  society.  His  very  uncle,  a  Roman  Catholic,  because  of 
enemies  testify  to  his  attractiveness  the  following  epigram : — 

of   person    and    of    manner,   to   the  '*An  Ptf^ntf  fueritRomie,  Bubjndiceliaeit, 

dignity  of  his   presence,    the    sweet  Simonem  Rooue,  nemo  fuiase  negat  I" 

^vily  of  his  countenance,  and  his  This  extreme  measure  of  his  kins- 
rich  and  persuasive  voice,  in  person  man  severely  tested  Owen's  sincerity 
he  was  tail  and  slight ;  his  movements  in  the  cause  he  had  adopted — ^it  was 
were  graceful,  his  face  pale,  and  at  the  struggle  and  success  of  his  con- 
this  time  marked  with  the  traces  of  science  against  his  self-interest,  for 
a  profound  melancholy ;  his  bearing  his  means  were  now  only  such  as  de- 
was  particularly  dignified,  and  he  had  pended  upon  the  sweat  of  his  brain, 
a  quiet  coUectednessof  manner  which  His  principles  were  all  on  the  side  of 
in  afterlife  made  him  as  popular  as  rational  liberty;  and  Laud's  arbitrari- 
one  of  Ms  opinions  could  oe,  with  ness  having  much  separated  the  ties 
such  men  as  Clarendon  and  the  kings  which  linked  him  to  the  Establish- 
Charles  and  James,  with  both  of  ment,  it  behoved  him  to  make  his 
whom  he  had  several  interviews.  His  election  at  once  and  abide  by  it.  In 
countenance  bespoke  a  composed  in-  fact,  he  could  not  have  swerved.  Two 
tellect;  the  brow  well  built,  and  great  streams  of  national  opinion  were 
based  protrudingly  over  the  eyes,  rushing  difierent  ways,  and  on  the 
which  were  small,  but  bright,  and  one  or  the  other  it  was  all  but  com- 
fiill  of  thouffht,  and  far  apart,  which  pulsory  that  he  should  embark.  There 
is  usually  tneir  position  with  those  was  at  that  time  no  halting  between 
that  speak  well ;  the  nose  rather  long:  two  opinions  ;  no  debatable  land  in 
the  mouth  not  small,  but  compressed  the  political  geography  of  the  times ; 
and  decided ;  the  head  harmoniously  no  Labdioea  marked  on  the  map  as  a>, 
set  on  the  shoulders.  He  dressed  dty  of  refuge  for  those  who  were 
well,  a  habit  he  continued  through  neither  hot  or  cold — ^for  king,  for  oom- 

37* 
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with  concord  of  sweet  soundB."  and  taking  his  bachelor  degree^  at 
Antony  Wood,  who,  according  to  his  sixteen,  along  with  one  of  the  Killi- 
own  account,  had  a  rare  singing  voice,  grows,  and  assuming  the  black  and 
and  '*  exercised  his  naturiQ  and  in-  crimson  hood  three  yeahs  afterwards ; 
satiable  genie  for  music,'^  having  in  al)out  the  time  that  John  Milton  took 
the  same  "  an  extraordinary  and  the  same  degree  as  Master  of  Arts, 
ravishing  delight,"  tells  us  that  At  this  period  a  cloud  settled  on 
"oftentimes  Charles  II.  had  twenty-  Owen's  mind,  which  produced  much 
four  viols  placing  before  him  at  din-  darkness  and  mental  distress.  He 
ner."  When  Owen  afterwards  became  became  unhappy,  and  was  greatly  ex- 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  he  remem-  ercised  with  thoughts  and  feelings 
bered  Wilson,  and  made  him  Professor  which  were  new  and  strange  to  him ; 
of  Music  to  the  University.  It  is  prob-  perhaps  the  good  lessons  ne  had  re- 
able  Owen  cultivated  this  divine  and  ceivea  beneath  his  father's  roof-tree 
lovely  art  through  life.  We  know  were  now  beginning  to  bud  and  pro- 
how  Luther  and  Zuinglius  excelled  mise'fruit  Perhaps  he  was  weary  with 
in  music,  and  such  a  ta^  was  not  in-  the  way  he  spent  his  leisure  hours — 
compatible  with  the  habits  of  the  the  bell-ringing  and  boat-rowing,  the 
severer  Puritans ;  for  Wood  narrates  leaping  and  cudgelling  matches,  and, 
an  odd  anecdote  of  Oliver  CromweU,  no  doubt,  distrusted  with  the  asso- 
"  who  loved  a  good  voice  and  instru-  ciatcs  these  habits  introduced  him  to. 
mental  music  well  :*'  that  on  Mr.  It  may  be,  also,  that  he  had  been 
James  Quin,  an  Irishman,  who  sang  subjected  to  some  trial  or  shock  in  his 
a  fine  bass,  being  introduced  to  him,  affections,  which  his  reser\'ed  nature 
Oliver  "  heard  him  with  great  delight  has  left  no  record  of,  though  it  is  im- 
and  Honored  him  with  sacky"  and  plied  in  some  of  his  later  experimental 
said,  ^*  Mr.  Quin,  you  have  done  very  writings.  At  all  events,  a  change  was 
well :  what  shall  I  do  for  you  1"  to  now  passing  over  him,and  the  profound 
whicn  the  other  answered,  "that  his  and  thoughtful  character  of  nis  mind 
Highness  would  please  to  reinstate  was  assuming  shape  and  substance  as 
him  in  his  place  at  Oxford,  from  he  emerged  into  manhood.  His  con- 
which  he  hau  been  expelled  by  some  science,  always  sensitive  to  intensity, 
commission,"  which  prayer  was  im-  and  taking  cognizance  of  every  straw 
mediately  granted.  John  Milton  that  floated,  and  every  bubble  that 
also  played  on  the  organ  and  vioL  rose,  seemed  now  to  be  imwearied 
During  nis  early  college  life,  Owen  in  its  self-analysis,  and  ceaselessly 
had  been  a  vigorous  athlete,  and  biu^y  in  bringing  in  accusations  of 
fond  of  manly  sports.  No  man  was  wrong  against  itself,  and  the  keen 
more  ready  to  pull  a  wherry  on  the  convictions  of  sin  which  wrung  his 
Isis,  or  wrestle  a  fall,  or  heave  a  soul,  were  so  bitter  for  awhile  as  to  an- 
stone  on  Christ-church  meadows,  or  nihilate  his  happiness  and  seriouslv 
joining  a  jolly  crew  of  wild  lads  to  go  to  injure  his  health.  But  this  was  all 
up  of  a  moonlight  eve  into  the  belfry  the  discipline  of  his  divine  Ai^o<r«)Xo<r. 
of  Magdalene,  and  set  the  rich  bells  He  was  laying  the  first  stones  of  his 
a  clanging  till  the  spire  rocked,  waken-  servant's  future  existence  in  fire  and 
ing  the  night,  ana  startling  the  old  in  pain — the  clay  of  which  the  vessel 
monastic  quiet  of  Oxford  streets  with  was  composed  had  to  endure  the 
the  joyous  outbreak  and  tintinabula-  fierce  heat  of  the  furnace  before  it 
tory  exuberance  of  a  Double  Bob  came  forth  strong  and  meet  for  the 
Major.  Master's  use.  The  mind  was  under- 
All  his  spare  time  seemed  to  be  going  the  first  stage  of  a  process.  It 
given  to  these  sports,  and  they  greatly  was  an  education  S)t  future  usefulness 
occupied  his  outward  life ;  but  am-  commenced  with  present  disquietude, 
bition  reigned  within,  and  Calamy  It  was  an  education  for  tlie  joys  of 
distinctly  asserts  that  Owen's  "whole  heaven,  commenced  with  the  sorrow 
aim  and  end  at  Oxford  was  to  rise  to  of  humanity ;  it  was  an  education, 
some  station  of  pre-eminence  in  the  the  beginning  of  which  resembled  the 
church."  This  was  his  failing,  other-  apostle  Paul's,  first  despair  and  death, 
wise  we  have  not  one  record  of  vice  and  then  life,  and  hope,  and  joy  ^  it 
against  him  from  foe  or  friend.  He  was  an  education  such  as  Owen  him- 
appears  to  have  been  eminently  moral,  self  describes  a  himdred  times  in  his 
bemg,  indeed,  but  a  lad  at  this  time,  after  writings.     The  nature  was  a 
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intolerable  toleration,"  ^^'Diana  of  common  nature  which  bears  the  poi- 
the  Ephesians,"  "Soul  Poison,"  and  a  son -berry  when  exix)se(l  to  the  heat 
'*refuge"  in  men's  consciences  for  "  the  and  glare  of  |X)wer.  The  Presbyterian 
Devil  to  fly  to."  Baxter  himself,  a  body  had  behaved  nobly  and  Chris- 
noble  pillar  among  them,  laments,  yet  tainly  in  their  vigorous  and  imitcd 
allows  these  facts;  he  says,  ^Hhekeys  protest  against  putting  the  king  to 
or  ministerial  power  they  thought  not  death  ;  while  Jonn  Owen^  the  deprc- 
worth  a  rush  unless  they  were  en-  cator  of  their  religious  mtolerance, 
forced  by  the  sword  of  the  magis-  preaches  a  sermon  on  that  bloodiest 
trate."  JBv  turns  they  strove  to  rail  illustration  of  political  intolerance, 
or  reason  down  liberty  of  conscience,  which  he  aftei-wards  publishes  with 
and  exiiieesed  their  admiration  of  an  eulogistic  "essay  on  toleration" 
persecution  with  somewhat  of  Popish  appended  to  it ! — so  weak  and  deceit- 
gusto.  At  this  time  Edwards  pub-  fui  is  the  human  heart  in  the  best  of 
lished  his  "  Gangrena,"  and  "  his  cast-  men. 

ing  down  of  the  last  and  strongest  Still  Owen  did  not  sympathize  with 

bold  of  Satan,  or  a  treatise  against  the  extreme  views  of  the  church  he 

toleration ;"  and  Samuel  Rutherford  had  joined ;  his  mind  overleaped  their 

also,  df  St  Andrews,  a  name  which  ecclesiastical  littlenesses ;  and   "  he 

we  have  been  wmt  to  connect  with  was  far  beyond  the  best  men  of  his 

eminent  holiness,  put  forth  a  quarto  day  in  the  Catholicity  of  his  prin- 

of  400  pages  against  the  abomination  ciples ;"  but  a  lover  of  order,  and  pos- 

of  a  pretended  liberty  of  conscience,  sessing  great  dignity  of  mind,  he  en- 

The  met  was,  that  the  Presbyterians  joyed  the  steacSastness  and  nUe  of 

were  now  at  the  top  of  the  tree  among  their  discipline,  and  thus  feared  to 

the  apples,  and  were  giddy  with  church  leave  their  pale,  and  expose  himself 

power ;  the  whole  body  seemed  tainted  to  the  fierce  tossing  of  the  democratic 

with  the  principles  of  absolutism :  the  waves  which  he  thought  he  could  hear 

Westminster  Assembly  rejectea  all  breaking  outside  the  piers  of  the  quiet 

overtures  to  be  reconciled  to  the  In-  harbour  in  which  their  church  lav 

depNendents,  and  would  not  tolerate  moored :  yet  at  this  verv  time  an  ark 

their  churches  \  they  argued  for  the  was  building  to  which  nc  was  yet  to 

**jus  divinum"  of  Presbytery  just  as  retire,  and  where  he  was  to  prove 

hotlv  as  a  modem  Belgravian  divine  himself  a  master  mariner  and  puot  of 

would  stickle  for  the  apostolical  sue-  renown.    This  was  the  Independent 

oession ;  and  thev  went  so  far,  as  a  bodv.   Five  Dissenting  members  from 

body,  as  to  publish  a  treatise  demand-  the  Westminster  Assembly  formed  the 

ing  "a  compulsive,  ooactive.  punitive,  nucleus  of  this  church :  these  men 

corrective  power  to  the  political  ma-  were  Nye,    Bridge,    Simpson,   Bur- 

gistrate  in  nuitters  of  religion !"    If  roughs,  and  Thomas  Goodwin,  and 

the  spirit  of  Laud  could  have  re-  their  secession  took  place  in  164a 

appeared,  surely  he  would  have  smiled  They  stood  fast  for  toleration,  and  in 

to  see  his  own  star-chamber  ordinances  the  following  year  came  forth  Milton's 

nearly  outdone  ;  and  had  Bonner's  "Arcopogitica,"  or  "a  speech  for  tlie 

grisly  ghost  revisited  the  glimpses  of  liberty  of  imlicensed  printing,"  which 

.the  moon,  he  might  have  mistaken  powerfully  helped  their  cause  and 

these  fathers  of  the  Kirk  for  Romish  party;  while  the  Fresbyt<>rians,  "stung 

priests,  and  ordered  his  Smithfield  oy  a  thousand  pamphleteers,"  says 

fa^ts  to  be  relumed.  Mr.  Marsden,  ^^ivoulafuive  revived  the 

H  would  be  extremely  wrong  to  star-chamber^  and  laid  an  etnbargo  on 

^sonnect  all  this  cruelty  and  folly  with  tJie  presa.^^ 

Presbyterianism  as  it  exists  2)er  jr.  In  the  midstof  this  polemical  tern- 
There  was  at  that  time  as  much  moral  pest  Owen  took  a  wife  whose  name 
worth  and  Scriptural  holiness  in  that  was  Mary  Rooke,  and  we  know  little 
church  as  in  any  other  body  in  the  of  her  besides.  Owen,  in  his  will,  says 
•whole  land.  The  Church  establish-  she  "was  a  person  of  a  very  excellent 
ment  had  been,  and  was  again,  alas  I  character,"  an  eulogium  he  might 
0oon  to  be  just  as  intolerant  when  it  have  bestowed  on  a  housemaid  leavmg 
attained  the  ascendancy.  "It  is  the  bis  service.  Dr.  Gilbert,  who  seems 
bright  day  brings  forth  the  adder,"  to  have  written  epitaphs  for  the  whole 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  family,  describes  her  as  "Rei  domes- 
sect  and  party  the  sources  of  evil,  ticie  perite  studiosa ;"  and  between 
.whereaa  it  is  the  corrupt  tree  of  our  them  both  the  poor  lady  attains  no 
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18  curions.  as  coming  from  one  whom  his  vile  temper  would  suffer  him  to 
the  Archoishop's  Star  Chamber  had  be."  He  auotes  largely  from  his 
fined  extravagantly,  and  publicly  pil-  ** Diary/'  wnich  Burnet  calls  ''a  mean 
loried ;  whose  nose  had  been  slit ;  production/'  but  omits  to  notice  what 
whose  ears  had  been  slashed  off  close  that  document  betrays,  that  Laud 
to  his  head,  and  afterwards  the  seared  was  a  habitual  fawner  on  Bucking- 
stumps  savaffel^  grubbed  out  on  a  ham ;  and  addressed  to  him  the  same 
public  scaffold  with  ahansman's  knife;  revolting  flattery  that  his  prototype 
whose  cheeks  had  been  branded  with  Bancroft  offered  to  James  L,  and 
ahot  iron,  and  who  had  been  sentenced  with  about  as  much  reason, 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  And  all  this  Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  "History  of 
ruthless  butchery  for  merely  publish-  the  Puritans,"— one  of  the  most  de- 
ing  a  book  entitled  "  Histrio  Mastyx,"  lightful  books  of  modem  times — ^with 
or  a  "  Lash  for  the  Players,"  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
the  author  wa«  supposed  to  g^lance  at  man,  enlists  the  reader's  pity  for  the 
the  queen.  We  have  looked  mto  this  old  man  dragged  before  a  stemtri- 
volume :  it  is  a  demy  octavo  of  1,000  bunal,  and  the  white  hain  dabbled 
pases,  '^Printed  by  Michael  Sparks,  in  blood,  and  the  real  piety  which 
and  sold  at  the  Blue  Bible,  Green  Ar-  pervaded  his  dying  wonls ;  for  he 
bour,  Old  Bayly.  1635."  It  has  a  was  willing  to  depart,  and  cried, 
page  teaming  with  "errata"  at  the  be-  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit"  But 

finnin£^andonetomatchitattheend.  this  better  mind  is  strangely  mixed 

t  is  a  Dook  full  of  inflated  pedantry,  up  with  what  his  own  history,  at  the 

bad  taste,  extreme  violence,andagreat  417th  page,  narrates :  how  he  told  his 

show  of  learning  in  quotation,  and  judges  that  he  suffered  "for  not  leav- 

would  have  sunk  and  perished  by  the  ing  the  Temple  of  Grod  to  follow  the 

specific  gravity  of  its  own  stupidity,  bleating  of  Jeroboam's  calves,"  allud- 

had  it  been  let  alone.    If  we  remem-  ing  to  the  Presbyterian  schism ;  and 

ber  the  utter  licentiousness  of  the  how  he  had  addressed  the  witnesses 

stage  then,  but  more  esx>ecially  after  with  epithets  too   coarse   for  ears 

King  Charles'  restoration,  we  shall  be  polite j  language  not  very  suitable  for 

disposed  to  think  that  the  "Histrio  a  minister  of  the  Cospel  about  to  vp- 

Mastyx"  was  much  needed  and  use-  pear  in  the  presence  of  his  €k>d. 

fully  laid  on;  and  that  if  John  Dryden  Such  was  a  portion  of  the  man's 

and  William  Wycherley.  Esqra,  some  character  who  now  exercised  ofSdal 

thirty  years  afterwards,  had  stood  for  sway  at  Oxford.    In  his  Preface  to 

half  an  hour  in  the  i)illory,but  without  the  statutes  he  had  extolled  the  days 

the  blood  or  maiming,  and  sustained  of  Queen  Mary  as  superior  to  those 

a  shower  of  stale  eggs  and  turnip-tops,  of  Edward  V L    He  also  required  the 

as  the  authors  of  certain  base,  wicked,  celebration  of  what  many  deemed 

and  contaminating  plays,  it  would  superstitious  rite&  on  pain  of  expul- 

have  been  a  work  of  honour  for  every  sion  from  the  University;  and  all 

stout  paterfamilias,  and  every  pure  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  to  him  but 

decorous  matron  in  fair  England,  to  an  idle  dream, 

have  discharged  a  base  but  innocuous  With  such  a  man,  so  bold,  so  active, 

missile  against  the  face  and  person  of  so  tenacious  of  his  power,  and  a  fa- 

the  polluting  pair.  vourite  of  the  king,  it  was  bootless  to 

Prynne's  account  of  Laud's  speech  contend;  and  Owen  left  Oxford  in 

at  his  trial  is  as  follows : —  1637,  at  twenty-one  yean  of  aga 

•<  Tk*  .w^hM-ii/w.  ^nAa,  ..  A,u    mi  Whatovcr  dislike  he  might  have  im- 

possible  lor  the  wit  of  man  to  invent;  '^^  still  continued  m  her  commumon, 
and  that  with  so  much  art,  flophistry,  and  celebrated  her  onices  for  some 
Tiyacity,  oratory,  audacity,  and  con-  time,  during  which  he  was  chaplain 
fldence,  without  the  least  blush  or  ac-  to  Sir  Robert  Dormer,  at  Ascot,  a 
knowledgment  of  guilt  in  any  thing,  as  gtout  royalist  who  died  with  Lord 
argued  him  rather  obstinate  than  inno-  Falkland,  at  tne  fight  of  Newbuiy, 
cent,  impudent  than  penitent,  and  a  fax  «  where  imuiT  a  nUaat  ffentiemaii 
better  orator  and  sophist  than  a  Froteat-  £^y  gaaphig  on  the  gnmnd.'* 
ant  and  a  Chriatian.  Afterwards  Owen  enffsged  as  chap- 
Lord  Macaulay  calls  Land  ^' a  super-  lain  with  Lord  Lovelaoe.  who  was 
stitious  driveller,"  and  "aa  honest  as  also  a  Cavalier.    It  would  be  prying 
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a  sennon  should  be^    The  Humgad-  at  Si  Werburgh's,  or  St.  Bride's,  an- 

geons,  and  Barebones,  and  Turn-about-  cient  churches  in  the  neighbourhood 

to-the-right  Thackaways,  and  Maher-  of  the  Castle,  or  at  an  older  church 

ahalalhashbazs,  and  mixed  scum  of  still,  his  namesake,  St  Audoen's  or 

wild  Banter,  Anabaptist,  fifth  monar-  Owen's,  which  stands  in  an  alley  off 

chy  men,  and  perhaps  a  few  drooping  Hi^h-street.  and  contains  a  chapel 

and  melancholy  Royalists  who  nad  ana  the  tombe  of  the  Eustaces — Lorda 

wandered  in  through  a  sad  restlessness  Portlester.    On  Owen's  return  home 

and  curiosity  to  learn  how  a  deed  so  he  seems  to  have  remembered  Ireland 

dark  could  be  justified  :  surely  no  with  deep  interest ;  and  in  a  sermon 

discourse  but  one  which  dealt  in  map-  before  the  Parliament  in  February, 

prehensible  ^generalities,  incapable  of  1650,  he  exhorts  them  to  send  help, 

oeingappropriatedbyanvsectOTparty,  and  ao  their  utmost  for  the  preaching 

would  nave  been  suitable  or  accept-  of  the  Oospel  in  that  country : 

able  on  so  peculiar  an  occasion  to  so  «They  want  it,  and  are  sensible  of 

piebald  an  auditoiy.  their  wants ;  their  tears  and  cries  after 

It  may  afford  a  ^pisly  satisfaction  the  manifestations  of  Christ  are  ever  in 
to  the  revilers  of  this  sermon  to  hear  my  ears ;  if  they  were  in  the  dark  and 
that  in  1683  the  University  of  Oxford  loved  to  have  it  so,  it  might  close  a  door 
commanded  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  o^  our  compassion ;  but  they  cry  out  of 
of  their  marshal  or  hangman,  as  "per-  ^^^i""  darkness,  and  are  ready  to  foUow 
nicious  and  damnable?'  Owen  was  •^^^  ^"®  ^  have  a  candle, 
then  no  more ;  and  Mr.  Orme  feels  This  appeal  was  followed  by  the 
indigpnant  at  this  kickins^  of  the  dead  House  passing  an  ordinance  to  send 
mastiff;  and  remarks  "  that  had  their  ministers  to  fieland.  Stephen  Char- 
power  equalled  their  intentions,  they  nock,  the  most  graceful  and  eloquent 
would  doubtless  have  substituted  the  of  all  the  Puritan  writers,  a  man  ^dl 
author  in  the  place  of  his  sermon."  of  sustained  thought  and  peculiar 

In  a  second  discourse,  before  the  learning,  whose  sermons  interest  by 

honourable  House,  Owen  engaged  the  their  profound  divinity,  and  whose 

notice  and  favour  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  style  abounds  in  antitheses  which 

and  a  journey  to  Ireland  was  the  are  often  as  beautiful  as  Burke's,  and 

result  in  climaxes  as  brilliant  as  they  are 

Wlien  he  arrived  in  Dublin  he  took  comprehensive ;  this  gifted  minister 
up  his  lodging  in  Trinity  CoUeee  as  preached  in  Dublin  to  "persons  of 
chaplain  to  lieutenant-GeneralCrom-  the  greatest  distinction,  synchronic 
well :  he  probably  lived  in  the  best  with  him  was  Dr.  Harrison,  who 
and  handsomest  portion  of  the  edifice,  ministered  at  Christ  Church,  and  of 
The  large  square  where  the  chapel  whom  Lord  Thomond  used  to  say,  "he 
and  theatre  are  now  standing,  was  not  would  rather  hear  Dr.  Harrison  say 
then  built ;  it  was  added  by  an  archi-  grace  over  an  egg,  than  hear  the 
tect  named  Chambers,  about  1750.  Bishops  preach  ana  pray."  After- 
Owen  remained  in  Dublin  for  six  wards  Samuel  Mather  preached  at 
months,  from  July  to  January,  1650.  St  Nicholas',  who,  when  he  was  of- 
At  that  time  Usaner  was  Primate  of  fered  a  commission  by  Heniy  Crom^ 
Ireland,  and  Jones  Governor  of  Dub-  well,  which  would  displace  the  Epis- 
liiL  which  was  threatened  by  the  copal  clergy  in  Dublin  and  Munster, 
gaUant  Ormond.  The  Archbishop  reiused  it,  saying  he  "had  come  to 
was  Lancelot  Bulkley,  a  Welshman  Ireland  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  to 
of  noble  family.  He  was  an  old  man,  prevent  others  from  doing  it" 
and  soon  afterwards  "died  of  the  Thus  Owen's  mission  to  Ireland 
troubles"  at  the  ancient  Palace  of  bore  fruit 

Tallaght  whose  ruins  still  are  to  be  It  would  be  pryins  into  a  matter 

seen,  and  was  buried  in  St  Patrick's  deeper  than  the  soundings  of  histori- 

GathedraL  cal  curiosity,  to  inauire  whether  Owen 

After  some  time  Owen  leaving  the  ever,  in  Christian  ndelity,  and  as  Crom- 

College  retired  to  the  Castle,  and,  wells  chaplain,  remonstrated  with 

though  delicate  in  health,  yet  con-  him  on  his  "foedifragous"  and  atro- 

stantly  preached  "  to  as  numerous  a  cious  conduct  at  Drogheda  and  Wex- 

multitude  of  thirsting  people  after  ford.      Evangelical   nistorians  may 

the  Gos|)el  of  Christ  as  ne  ever  con-  endeavour  to  lighten  this  weight  of 

versed  with."    Probably  he  occupied  guilt  on  Oliver's  soul,  by  throwing  a 

the  College  Chapel  pulpit^  or  preached  counterpoise  of  domestic  excellency 
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mons.  The  neutral  man  was  dis-  heererhadheldmnndaeesdmatiaEi; 
trusted  by  either  party,  jostled  bv  for,  in  the  phraseology  of  his  own 
both,  and  finally  lodged  m  the  kennel  party,  the  walls  had  faUen  down,  not 
Yet  there  were  temperate  characten  at  the  music  of  the  silver  trumpet^  bat 
on  each  side  who  might  haye  struck  at  the  hoarse  bray  of  the  ram  s  horn, 
out  a  happy  medium  ;  and  if  these  One  can  fancy  the  Qi\joyment  Owen 
"  eerti  fines  coiUd  have  been  fixed,  must  haye  had  manjr  years  after- 
and  some  moderate  Isle  of  the  Blest  wards  in  reading  his  fnend  Goodwin's 
been  discoyered,  surely  there  Falkland  ''Child  of  Light  walkinjg  in  Dark- 
might  haye  exchanged  armour  with  ness,"  and  comparing  his  own  case 
Fairfax  ;  Thomas  Fuller  might  haye  with  what  is  so  viyidiy  described  in 
drank  a  cup  of  sack  with  Thomas  that  singular  book. 
May  ;  Tillotson  and  Bates  cemented  He  had  now  no  preferment  or  post, 
more  strongly  their  hallowed  friend-  but,  probably,  preached  much  in  Frea- 
ship  ;  and  the  thrice  noble  Hampden  byterian  pulpits, 
embraced  one  as  high-mindeo,  as  At  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  pub- 
braye,  and  as  honest  as  himself  in  lished  his ''Display  of  Armeniamsm." 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  Tliis  procured  him  the  living  of  Ford- 
Owen  united  himself  to  the  Parlia-  ham  m  Essex.  It  was  a  I^liament- 
ment  cause  from  a  twofold  reason.  He  ary  presentation.  The  Inshope  had 
was  drawn  into  it  politically  by  his  been  now  deprived  of  their  powei^ 
hope  of  finding  that  liberty  which  and  all  ecclesiastical  authority  vested 
was  the  master  passion  of  his  heart ;  in  a  section  of  the  House,  one  of 
and  he  was  driven  into  it  religiously  whose  acts  was  to  appoint  a  commit- 
by  the  conjoint  tyranny  and  fatuity  tee  for  purging  the  Church  of  scanda- 
of  Laud,at  which  his  spiritual-minded-  lousministera  Acting  on  their  c^MleTi 
ness  was  shocked,  and  from  which  the  they  had  sequestered  Fordham  on  the 
dignity  of  his  intellect  revolted.  He  petition  of  the  parishioners  aflaanst 
had  aU  to  lose  and  nothing  to  acquire  their  minister,  the  Eev.  Richaiii  Fully, 
by  the  change ;  and  so,  in  1C43,  we  Walker,  the  historian  of  ''  the  suffer- 
find  him  in  an  obscure  lodging-house  ing  clergy,"  avers  that  Fully  was  a 
in  Charter  House-yard  in  London.  "  man  ofgreat  learning,  religion,  and 
Here  his  depression  of  mind,  which,  sobriety.''  If  this  were  so,  imleed, 
like  a  cloud,  had  girt  him  for  five  Owen  must  have  felt  deeply  at  tiuis 
years,  was  suddenly  dispersed  on  his  becoming  a  supplanting  Jacob  to  a 
nearing  a  sermon  preached  in  Dr.  deserving  brother.  Probably  Pully's 
Calamy's  chapel  by  some  countiy  "scandalousness"  was  his  denying  the 
^linister,  whose  name  he  never  could  "  Quinciuarticular  Confession ;"  for 
ascertain.  The  text  was  from  Matt  Armenianism  to  these  men  was  on 
viii.  26 — ^"  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  the  same  black  level  as  Popery,  and 
of  little  faith  f"  These  words  went  next  door  but  one  to  blasphemy.  Mr. 
like  an  arrow  into  his  soul,  and  he  Orme  tells  this  stoiy  calmly :  and, 
poured  up  a  silent  prayer  that  God  while  he  honestly  quotes  Fi^J^s 
would  bless  the  coming  sermon  to  his  eulogism  from  Walker,  he  Quictiy 
good.  His  petition  was  answered:  adds — "The  committee  were  of  a  dif- 
the  discourse  that  followed,  though  ferent  opinion." 
plain  and  imadomed,  fell  Uke  dew  Some  good  was  probably  effected 
from  heaven  on  his  heart  long  parched  through  the  working  of  this  body; 
with  dry  reasonings  and  sterile  ques-  but  it  opened  a  door  of  temptation  to 
tionings.  From  that  hour  his  peace  eveiy  kmd  of  oppression  ana  tyranny, 
began  to  brighten,  his  health  was  By  accepting  Fordham,  Owen  con- 
gradually  restored,  and  the  blessing  nected  himself  with  the  PresbyteriaDS^ 
was  given  to  him  of  the  "  mens  sana  yet  his  heart  was  not  fully  with  them, 
in  corpore  sano."  for  the  principle  of  rcJigious  toleration 
He  now  looked  back  and  was  en-  was  a  deep  root  in  his  very  being,  and 
abled  to  see  how  his  long  discipline  this  he  failed  to  find  among  the  people 
had  tamed  his  natural  ambition  and  he  had  now  cast  in  his  lot  with ;  they 
plucked  up  his  vanity  by  the  roots,  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  £rastuS| 
and  toned  and  regulated  his  mind  to  a  Qerman.  who  had  published  a  de- 
heavenly  sweetness  and  quiet  The  nial  of  self-government  to  Christian 
simple  means  by  which  God  had  given  churches,  and  desired  to  place  them 
him  light,  lowered  in  his  estimation  under  the  power  of  the  civil  govem- 
the  power  of  human  learning  which  ment;  they  called  toleration  "a  cursed 
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aasomingthese  collegiate  and  ecdedas-  eor  in  his  Oxford  dignities,  ''Nil 
tical  honors  and  names.  Some  of  the  conanti  difficile." 
old  Reformers,  such  as  Zuinelins  and  Many  future  bishops  were  now  at 
Carlostadt,  eschewed  all  titles  ;  and  Oxford.  Spratt,  who  afterwards  wore 
Luther,  even  though  a  doctor,  ex-  the  mitre  of  Rochester ;  and  Hopkins 
claims,  '*  Nunqnam  periclitatur  eccle-  of  Raphoe;  Ken  and  Marsh,  and  Qo yd, 
sia  nisi  apud  reverendissimos."  No  an  eminent  classic  and  Greek  human- 
doubt  in  this  he  cuts  at  the  Romish  concordance,  of  whom  Burnet  testi- 
hierarchy  ;  but  if  we  transfer  this  ob-  fies,  when  he  says — "  I  learned  the 
servation  to  the  Church  of  England,  best  part  of  all  I  have  from  Lloyd 
it  loses  its  point  and  is  at  variance  and  Tillotson." 
with  truth  and  fact,  for  no  dissenting  Pupils  were  there,  too,  who  were  to 
college  or  church  has  ever  yet  pro-  become  lights  in  the  world:  men 
duced  men  of  holier  lives  or  truer  whose  names  are  their  histoir  and 
Christian  faith  than  James  Ussher,  their  praise:— John  Locke,  William 
Robert  Leighton.  William  Bedell,  Penn,  Daniel  Whitby,  Christopher 
Joseph  Hall,  Nicholas  Ridley,  Hugh  Wren,  Philip  Henry.  Joseph  Alleiu(^ 
Latimer,  and,  in  oiu:  own  dav  and  and  Launoelot  Audison,  Joseph's 
country.  Power  le  Poer  Trench — all  grandfather;  here,  too,  was  Dr.  South, 
archbishops  or  bishops,  wearing  a  title  the  witty  parson  to  be,  who  loved 
Tery  similar,  if  not  tne  same,  as  reve-  Owen  at  college,  and  lauffhed  at  him 
rendissimus.  at  Court ;  and  Antony  a  Wood,  learned 

Owen's  first  college  oration  was  statistician  and  minute  €»;oist,  hi»- 

simple,  modest  and  sensible,  and  must  torian,  and  gossip,  who  telLs  us  how 

have  been  well  received.    His  modus  he  was  wont  to  refresh  his  mind  by 

regendi  was  firm  but  kind  ;  his  con-  sundry  jaunts  to  town  in  the  ^*  Flying 

duct  sincere  and  truthful :  he  restored  Oxford  coach,  which  went  from  All 

much  of  what  had  been  desecrated  or  Souls  College  to  London  in — thirteen 

trodden  down ;  he  was  tolerant  to  the  hours  P* 

Episcopalians,  and  suffered  a  Sunday  In  1654,  Owen  was  elected  M.P.  for 

congregation  of  300  to  meet  opposite  Oxford ;  but  when  the  House  met  in 

his  door^  at  a  Mr.  Willis's,  without  September,  the  Committee  of  Privi- 

molestation  ;  he  was  liberal  to  the  leges  questioning  his  right  to  sit  as  a 

Ftesbyterian  clerey,  giving  them  liv-  clergyman,  he  resigned.    This  matter 

ings  of  which  he  had  the  patronage  ;  brought  on  him  a  storm  of  abuse  from 

to  the  students  he  conducted  himself  Cawdry  and  Wood  of  too  violent  a 

forbearingly  and  like  a  father;  to  poor  nature  to  be  worth  recording;  but 

scholars  he  acted  generously  with  his  surely,  in  the  judgment  of  common 

purse  and  wisely  with  his  counsel ;  sense,  there  is  no  more  incon^^ty  in 

and,  always  labouring  as  a  minister,  an  Oxford  Dean  and  D.D.sittmg,  with 

he  preached  by  turns  at  St  Mary's,  his  scarlet  robes,  in  the  lower  House, 

whose  "seats  he  filled,"  or  at  the  than  for  a  cluster  of  Bishops  to  occupy 

neighbourinff  church  of  Stadham ;  and  the  red  benches  of  the  House  of  Loras, 

Mr.  Onne  thinks  that  his  work  on  dressed  up  in  lawn  sleeves  and  silk 

Oommonion  affords  a  fair  sample  of  aprons ! 

what  his  sermons  might  have  been  at  Until  the  restoration  in  1660,  Owen's 

that  time.  life  was  one  of  peace,  chequered  with 

Oxford  was  then  full  of  stars— -some  few  incidents,  yet  rendered  profitable 
shining  brightl^r  above  the  horizon  ;  to  his  age  as  well  as  to  posterity  by 
others  only  uprising.  Here  was  Po-  his  many  publications.  Among  the 
oocke.  the  great  Arabic  scholar ;  and  lightest  of^  these  is  a  short  Latin  ad- 
Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  who  wrote  "  De  dress  in  hexameter  and  pentameter 
▼eteri  reliffione  Persarum  :"  and  Sam  eulogy,  "Ad  Protectorem."  This  was 
C^ke,  wno  assisted  Walton  in  his  comprised  in  a  volume  of  verses  in  all 
"Polyglott;"  and,  possibly.  Walton  languages,  entitled,  "Musarum.Oxoni- 
himself,  though  a  Cambridge  man ;  ensium  HXawfopia,"  Among  tJiese 
and  the  grea^  and  good,  and  noble  the  Doctor's  is  not  a  little  unctuous, 
Irishman,  Robert  Boyle.  Charnock  quoad  the  flattery,  though  dry  as  re- 
was  fellow  of  New  College  ;  Howe,  gards  the  poetry,  and  a  little  halting 
another  Puritan,  was  fellow  of  Mag-  m  the  prosodv.  He  designates  Orom- 
dalen ;  Prideaux  was  there,  an  erudite  well  twice  as  ^*  Augustus?'  Of  himself 
punster,  who  said  of  Conant,  the  he  says — 
vector  of  Exeter,  and  Owen's  sacces-  •'  Ex  homiH  mbitai  vat*  Poeto  cmio.'*   * 
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higher  status  than  that  of  lago's  Mr.  Marsden  adds  that  Whitelocke 

wedded  drudge,  content  was  one  of  Owen's  hearers  on  this 

«To  iuckle  fool.  »d  chronicle  «iuU  beer."  ^^°  ^  ^i?^*^^.^J^  ^^^*  "*  ^ 

gentleman  had  retired  to  the  country 
By  this  lady  Owen  had  eleven  chil-  three  days  before  to  avoid  having 
dreni  one  of  whom  only  survived ;  and  wiy  concern  in  the  king's  trial  Onne 
after  an  unhappy  marriage  with  a  does  not  mention  this  fact.  Neal  ex- 
Mr,  Kynaston,  died  youne  in  Owen's  pressly  states  that  "wo»«  of  the  Inde- 
house.  pendent  ministerB  expressed  their  ap. 
About  this  time  he  preached  before  probation  of  the  doings  of  the  army  ex- 
the  Parliament,  and  dedicated  his  ser-  cept  John  Goodwin  and  Hugh  Peters." 
mon  to  that  "  august  assembly"  in  a  I  do  not  find  it  in  Burnet,  and  White- 
preface  full  of  sublime  adulation,  locke's  shifting  and  uncertain  poiitios 
Himilar  effusions  were  offered  to  the  are  but  a  poor  ^arantee  for  his  aocu- 
same  body  in  the  very  noble,  yet  glit-  racy  as  a  mstonan. 
tering,  and  at  times  tumescent  Eng-  However,  Owen's  sermon  after  the 
lish  of  John  Milton.  At  this  time  barbarous  tragedy  at  Whitehall  is  a 
the  sequestered  incumbent  of  Ford-  matter  of  unquestionable  fact  It  was 
ham  died,  probably  in  poverty,  and  delivered  the  day  after  the  executioiL 
the  patron,  dispossessing/  Owen,  ap-  The  textwas  peculiar,  and  it  was  taken 
pointed  a  new  vicar,  as  the  law  em-  from  Jer.  xv.  19,  20. 
powered  him  to  do.  This  discourse  met  with  much  ad- 
Lord  Warwick,  son  to  "  fanatic  miration  from  the  country  party  and 
Brooke,"  killed  at  Lichfield  in  1643,  equal  abuse  from  the  Court  Dr. 
now  stepped  in  with  an  offer  of  the  Calamy  says  "it  deserves  to  be  recorded 
living  of  Coggleshall,  in  the  same  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  Owen's 
county,  where  Owen  had  a  congrega-  integrity,  wisdom,  and  modesty."  An- 
tion  or  2,000  people,  whom  he  mo-  thony  Wood  attacks  it  with  as  much 
delled  and  ruled  on  Independent  prin-  virulence  as  untruthfulness,  and  the 
ciples,  his  mind  gradually  diverging  reading  of  the  sermon  woula  disprove 
from  his  former  (Jhurch  formulae,  and  many  of  his  assertions.  Neal  passes  it 
his  congregation  assimilating  them-  by.  But  Mr.  Marsden  is  not  a  little 
selves  to  his  views,  which,  perhaps,  displeased  at  Owen's  extreme  and 
caused  Antony  Wood  to  designate  tne  guarded  reserve  in  the  discourse,  which 
place  as  "Factious  CoggleshalL"  ne  calls  timid  and  time-serving,  and  a 
Here  he  had  the  happiness  to  make  "dark  blot  on  the  character  of  a  man 
the  acquaintance  of  Cteneral  Fairfax,  otherwise  both  good  and  great" 
who  was  besieging  Colchester  in  the  It  is  quite  true  that  the  sermon 
neighbourhood,  and  when  that  town  does  not  utter  definite  sentiments,  but 
f ell,Owen  preached  two  sermons  before  abounds  in  cautious  seneralities ;  nay, 
the  army,  from  Habakkuk  iii.  3,  &c.,  there  are  to  be  found  in  it  ^^ambigvcB 
which  have  ever  given  sorrow  to  his  vocf^^  as  doubtful  as  the  responses  of 
friends,  and  offence  and  anger  to  his  the  Delphic  Oracle,  which  would  read 
enemies.  Many  sentences  are  couched  either  way,  so  as  to  suit  Royalist  or 
in  bad  taste,  and  some  of  the  appli-  Roundhead :  the  very  text  has  an 
cations  of  Scripture  would  indeed  not  obscurity  or  persons  about  it  Yet, 
beimworthyofaMacbriaroraMuckle-  for  all  this,  we  cannot  blame  Owen 
wrath.  for  his  reserves  when  we  remember  of 
Mr.  Marsden  accuses  Owen,  on  the  what  extraordinary,  diversified,  and 
authority  of  Whitelocke,  of  express-  inflammable  materials  his  congrega- 
ing  his  public  admiration  of  the  con-  tion  was  in  all  likelihood  composed: 
duct  of  the  army,  in  sermons  deli-  here  you  might  see  a  group  of  stem 
vered  a  short  time  before  the  king's  and  implacable  regicides,  or  a  knot  of 
murder.  wild  republicans  like  Hugh  Peters,  re- 
Whitelocke's  words  are  these : —  joicing  in  yesterday's  deed :  in  a  dif- 
.^,^,^^  „.  wi-i  ..^  ferentpartof  the  church  perhaps  were 
♦wn  plnM  w  L\:r^r  ^r.S^'^^  pious  and  learned  Presbyterian  who 

Sr«r«™e™  abhorred  it,  or  moderate  men  of  rank, 

course  concerDing  present  anairs  or  tne  i^,     ■»  ._«>          j  ■>:<             j  -&«-      i. 

army  he  seemed  much  to  favour  tliem,  ^^  Fairfax,  and  Essex,  and  Manches- 

and  spoke  in  dislike  of  those  members  terjagam,  no  doubt,  were  present  many 

who  voluntarily   absented  themselves  of  the  Ironsides  of  the  army,  most  of 

from  the  House  having  no  particular  them  self-ordained  preachers,  and  all 

force  upon  their  persons."  of  them  aelf-dubbed  judges  of  what 
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delightful  vade  mecum  for  the  Chria-  and  fresh  in  life's  prune,  and  highly 
tian.  Mirrors  are  they  to  reflect  his  industrious  as  a  writer.  He  nowjpub* 
deepest  soul  up  from  its  darkness,  lished  his  "  Communion  with  GkkI,'' 
while  they  bring  down  Heaven's  face  which  is  a  model  of  systematized 
in  its  brightness  and  glory  to  sustain  spirituality.  Perhaps  Owen  was  over 
and  console.  Here  are  ^r^t  search-  methodical  in  his  theology-arrange- 
ings  of  heart,  keen  inquisitions,  stem  ment,  and  farted  his  views  with 
pictures  uptumings  of  the  under-  an  ultra-precision  and  devotion  to 
most  siae,  anatomies  of  motives,  win-  rule,  straining  to  make  thinss  meet 
sowings  of  cause,  and  tracking  of  and  harmonize  even  more  than  the 
consequence.  If  Shakespeare  painted  largeness  of  Scripture  will  warrant 
human  nature  well  under  the  influence  His  expressions  in  this  treatise  are 
of  his  own  great  genius,  Owen,  on  a  not  a  little  quaint  and  peculiar,  pro- 
different  easel,  painted  the  renewed  yoking  criticism,  so  that  Mr.  Granger 
nature  under  uie  teaching  of  the  Holy  calls  it  ^*a  jargon."  It  certainly  is  to 
Spirit  as  powerfully  and  as  truly:  be  lamented  that  Owen,  who  was 
While  Owen  was  at  Oxford,  Ham-  thoroughly  educated,  and  large  mind- 
mond,  a  man  of  high  attainments,  ed  in  most  matters,  and  the  Archon 
both  literary  and  moral,  and  a  keen  of  his  party^  did  not  impart  a  better 
Garolist  and  Churchman,  published  a  tone  of  writmg  to  his  followers,  and 
defence  of  Grotius  against  some  ani-  purify  his  own  style,  which  is  un- 
madversions  of  Owen's.  This  pro-  musical,  cloudy,  and  reiterative  to  a 
duced  a  very  successful  rejoinder  from  painfiil  def;ree.  Many  of  the  great 
the  Doctor's  ready  pen,  which  seldom  Puritan  divines  are  deficient  and 
slept  when  controvert  was  abroad,  coarse  in  style.  Witness  Flavel,Sibb% 
Grotius'  ''Scholia"  were  then  pub-  Watson,  Bolton,  and  William  Bridge 
lished.  He  had  written  unguardedly,  the  last,  as  a  spiritual  unfolder  oi 
beyond  a  doubt,  on  the  Socinian  Scripture  facUe  princep9»  Yet  tome 
question  ;  and  it  were  to  be  desired  burned  the  oU,  and  us^  the  file— aa 
that  his  orthodoxy  was  as  unques-  Henry  Smith,  and  Bates,  and  Char- 
tionable  as  his  learning,  and  that  the  nock,  to  which  we  may  surely  add 
uncertainty  of  his  religious  views  had  Baxter,  in  his  muscular  and  earnest 
not  produced   and  warranted  such  eloouence. 

lines  as  these : —  Wood  attacks  Owen  ftiriously  on 

.,  r,  „   ..  .       .    .  ^ ^  „  _   T .  iu  .»,-  tWs  last  work,  assaulting  what  Mra 

**DeGrotiadeecrtAnt  onine8RomB,Luthenu,     ■w-„i„««^„^^„ij  u ^^-n^ju:   u     -T^ 

Ariu.,  Apmiuiu.,c»lTmu-,aKue  &ocinu*r  Malapropwould  havecalled  hi8«part8 

of  speech,    ndiciums  his  verbia^  as 

Selden  and  Ussher  both  died  about  absurd,  and  accusing  nun  of  mistmess 
this  time :  the  latter  especially  was  in  his  doctrine.  ''The  darknes&how- 
on  intimate  terms  with  Owen;  yet  even  of  which  Antony  complains,'^ 
we  are  not  aware  whether  there  ex-  as M.r.Ormepungentlv  observes, "was 
ists  even  a  fragment  of  the  bright  in  the  sulyect,  or  rather  was  in  him- 
eonversational  intercourse  which  must  self  in  relation  to  the  subject !" 
have  ensued  when  these  men  met ;  In  lus  vigilance  aoainst  the  in- 
and  we  cannot  but  wish  that  every  coming  of  error,  and  nis  strong  and 
age  distinguished  by  hiffh  literature  craving  appetite  for  controversy,  it 
should  be  fumlBhed  with  an  Ecker-  was  to  be  expected  that  Owen  should 
man  or  a  James  Boswell,  to  preserve  occasionally  make  mistakes.  like  a 
in  the  horlus  siccus  of  their  record-  generous  mastiff,  he  fi^uarded  the  out- 
ing note-books,  the  leafy  lineaments,  skirts  of  the  church  from  thieves  and 
if  not  the  full  frondage  of  such  dia-  prowlers,  and  in  the  excess  of  his 
logues  as  they  have  given  to  the  fidelity  and  zeal  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
world.  Selden  was  buried  in  the  dered  at,  if  now  and  then  he  bark- 
Temple  church,  and  his  funeral  ser-  ed  at  honest  men.  Of  this  nature 
mon  was  preached  by  Ussher,  who  was  his  duello  with  Walton,  who  had 
followed  him  to  the  grave  about  the  just  published  his  Poly^lott  Bible  in 
year  i^ter.  which  was  1656-66,  two  nine  languages,  a  magnificent  work, 
bright  lignts  of  learning  and  piety  and  the  first  book  ever  brought  out  in 
settinc  thus  almost  togetner  from  the  England  bv  subscription.  Ouver,  who 
Engliui  firmament,  but  gathered  in  with  all  his  faults,  had  good  and 
a  good  old  age.  noble  stuff  in  him,  warmly  jMUironized 

Owen,  as  these  sere  and  withered  the  work,  assisted  in  defnying  the 

leaves  fell  aiound  him,  was  still  green  expense,  and  permitted  6,000  reaiqa 


•» 
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into  the  opposite  scale ;  and  essayists  "  as  the  best  of  Cromwell's  wretched 
of  rare  originality  of  thought  and  style  compositions !" 
may  bend  in  a  delusion  of  hero  wor-  In  the  next  year  Owen  was  trans- 
ship before  his  shrine ;  but  all  men  lated  from  the  camp  to  the  coll^-» 
of  clear  morality  must  lament  his  being  made  Dean  of  Clirist  Church, 
cruelty  in  his  Irisn  wars.  If  we  credit  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Reynolds. 
Captam  Wood's  account  of  the  sack  The  year  following  he  became  Vice- 
of  Drogheda,  given  in  detail  in  his  Chancellor  of  the  Universitr  under 
brother  s  Oxford  History,  we  should  Cromwell,  who  was  the  self- elected 
class  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  of  which  Chancellor.  Thomas  Ooodwin,  whose 
he  was  an  eyewitness,  with  those  en-  austere  manner  is  caricatured  by  Ad- 
acted  by  the  soldiers  of  Tilly  at  Mag-  dison  in  the  Sjfectator,  was  made  Pre- 
deburgh,  and  not  far  beneath  the  atro-  sident  of  Magdalene  at  the  same  time, 
cities  at  Cawnpore.  Lord  Ormond's  In  Owen's  diploma  of  D.D.  which 
testimony  is  valuable  from  its  calm-  he  subsequently  received,  he  is  de- 
ness,  and  the  character  of  him  who  scribed  as  "  In  Palaestra  Theologica 
gives  it :  h^  says,  *^on  this  occasion  exerdtatissimus,  in  concionando  assi- 
Cromwell  exceeded  himself  in  any  duus,  et  potens,  in  disputando  stre- 
thing  I  ever  heard  of  in  breach  of  nuus,"  &c.  Goodwin  had  a  similar 
faith,  and  bloody  inhumanity.''  diploma  crammed  with  like  Latinity, 

OUvcr  had  grand  and  noble  quali-  more  complimental  than  dassicaL 
ties,  mingling  with  incongruities  and  Owen  had  learning  enough  for  the 
self-delusions.  He  was  a  fanatic,  and  post ;  a  high  character  for  liberality 
lived  and  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  and  truth  ;  he  was  just  thirty-six 
heated  imaginations,  through  which  years  of  age;  an  accomplished  preacher; 
at  times  his  robust  mind  came  out  in  and  a  dignified  and  high-brmi  centle- 
clear  and  wise  determinations.  It  is  man.  It  is  needless  to  quote  tne  en- 
well  known  that  he  had  manufsw^ured  comiums  of  friends;  we  should  pie- 
certain  principles  which  could  not  be  fer  the  testimony  of  those  who  loT«i 
squared  by  any  standard  of  truth,  him  not 

One  was  that  "moral  laws  were  only  Granger,  for  example,  asserts  that 
binding  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  <' he  had  more  learning  and  politeness 
might  be  suspended  on  extraordinaiy,"  than  any  of  the  Independents;''  and 
a  maxim  which  would  open  the  door  "in  piety  and  probity  he  was  exceeded 
to  every  kind  of  villany.  His  strong  by  none;"  "  he  governed  Oxford  with 
mind,  too,  strangely  admitted  super-  prudence  and  moderation  ;  his  con- 
stition.  His  faith  m  the  right  actmgs  versation  was  most  engaging  ;''  and 
of  his  own  will  was  morbidly  unlimit-  that "  he  had  a  high  talent  for  preach- 
ed.    The  writer  who  has  painted  his  inc." 

character  the  best  is  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Wood   commences  an   article  on 

and  the  scene  before  Vandyke's  picture  Owen  with  a  great  vivacity  of  abuse, 

of  "the  King''  in  the  Tale  of  Wood-  dipping  his  pen  in  gall ;  and,  after 

stock,  is  one  of  the  most  matchless  callmg  him  "  a  perjurer,"  &c.,  softens 

and  masterly  delineations  to  be  found  down  towards  the  end  ;  he  is  then 

in  the  whole  range  ^of  history  or  fie-  free  to  admit  that  the  Doctor  was 

tion.  well  skilled  in  toneues  and  Babbinical 

In  this  year  Owen  went  to  Scotland  learning;  that  "nis  personage  was 

with  Cromwell  by  an  order  of  the  proper  and  comely ;  he  had  a  very 

House.     He  had  Joseph  Caryl,  a  graceM  behaviour  in  the  pulpit ;  an 

learned  andpious  divine,  for  his  co-  eloquent  elocution  ;  a  winning  and 

chaplain.    He  was  the  author  of  a  insinuating  deportment ;  and  could, 

powerful  exegesis  on  Job,  in  two  vo-  by  the  insmuation  of  his  oratory,  in 

lumes,  folio,  and  containing  600  sheets,  coi^unction  with  other  outward  ad- 

on  which  Mr.  Granger,  who  is  not  vantages  move  and  wind  the  affec- 

always  as  wise  as  he  is  witty,  remarks  tions  of  nis  admiring  auditory  almost 

that  the  perusal  of  it  is  a  good  exer-  as  he  pleased.'* 

cise  of  tne  virtue  of  patience,  which  WedonotfindanyofOwen'sfiiends 

the  treatise  is  intended  to  inculcate.  paying  him  more  handsome  compli- 

Owen  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  ments     occasionally    than    Antony 

Cromwell  in  his  letters  with  the  Edin-  Wood,  and  the  hostility  of  the  writer 

burgh  ministers.     These  documents  is  a  guarantee  for  the  sinoerity  of  the 

are  given  at  length  in  Ncal  and  White-  praise, 

locke,  and  are  mentioned  by  Hume  It  is  curious  to  find  Owen  so  quietly 
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delightful  vad€  mecum  for  the  Chris-  and  {reah  in  life's  prime,  and  highly 
tian.  Mirrors  are  they  to  reflect  his  industrious  as  a  writer.  He  nowpub* 
deepest  soul  up  from  its  darkness,  lished  his  "  Communion  wiUi  GkkI,'' 
while  they  bring  down  Heaven's  face  which  is  a  model  of  systematized 
in  its  brightness  and  glory  to  sustain  spirituality.  Perhaps  Owen  was  over 
and  console.  Here  are  preat  search-  methodical  in  his  theology-arran^ 
ings  of  heart,  keen  inquisitions,  stem  menL  and  farted  his  views  with 
pictures  uptumings  of  the  under-  an  ultra-precision  and  devotion  to 
most  siae,  anatomies  of  motives,  win-  rule,  straining  to  make  things  meet 
sowings  of  cause,  and  tracking  of  and  harmonize  even  more  than  the 
consequence.  If  Shakespeare  painted  largeness  of  Scripture  will  warrant 
human  nature  well  under  the  influence  His  expressions  in  this  treatise  are 
of  lus  own  great  genius,  Owen,  on  a  not  a  little  quaint  and  peculiar,  pro- 
different  easel,  painted  the  renewed  voking  criticism,  so  that  Mr.  Granger 
nature  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  calls  it  ''a  jargon."  It  certainly  is  to 
Spirit  as  powerfully  and  as  truly.  be  lamented  that  Owen,  who  was 
While  Owen  was  at  Oxford,  Ham-  thoroughly  educated,  and  large  mind- 
mond,  a  man  of  high  attainments,  ed  in  most  matters,  and  the  Archon 
both  literary  and  moral,  and  a  keen  of  his  party^  did  not  impart  a  better 
Garolist  and  Churchman,  published  a  tone  of  writing  to  his  followers,  and 
defence  of  Grotius  against  some  ani-  purify  his  own  style,  which  is  un- 
madversions  of  Owen's.  This  pro-  musical,  cloudy,  and  reiterative  to  a 
duced  a  very  successful  rejoinder  from  painful  decree.  Many  of  the  great 
the  Doctor's  ready  pen,  which  seldom  Puritan  divines  are  deficient  and 
slept  when  controversy  was  abroad,  coarse  in  style.  Witness  Flavel,Sibb% 
Grotius'  ''Scholia"  were  then  pub-  Watson,  Bolton,  and  William  Bridga. 
lished.  He  had  written  unguardedly,  the  last,  as  a  spiritual  unfolder  ox 
beyond  a  doubt,  on  the  Socinian  Scripture  facile  princeps.  Yet  9ome 
question  ;  and  it  were  to  be  desired  burned  the  oil,  and  used  the  file — as 
tnat  his  orthodoxy  was  as  unquea-  Henry  Smith,  and  Bates,  and  Char- 
tionable  as  his  learning,  and  that  the  nock,  to  which  we  may  surely  add 
uncertainty  of  his  religious  views  had  Baxter,  in  his  muscular  and  earnest 
not  produced  and  warranted  such  eloauence. 
lines  as  these : —  w  ood  attacks  Owen  furiously  on 

••D.  Qroti.de  ccrt.nl  cmne.  Rom..Lu,h.ru..  afj^I^lT^'il'i'.r!^*!?.?/^^*  j^^^ 
Arias,  ArmmiuBfCalTiiiufl,  Atque 


Selden  and  Ussher  both  died  »^«.w  «^»«m,«,  »mv.  -^^^^  »»» v..  ^.w^xu^n. 
ilus  time  :  the  latter  especially  was  in  his  doctrine.  "The  darkness,  how- 
on  intimate  terms  with  Owen;  yet  even  of  which  Antony  complains," 
we  are  not  aware  whether  there  ex-  asAir.Ormepungentlvob»^Te»,''waa 
ists  even  a  fragment  of  the  bright  in  the  subject,  or  rather  was  in  him- 
oonversational  intercourse  which  must  self  in  relation  to  the  subject !" 
have  ensued  when  these  men  met ;  In  his  vigilance  acainst  the  in- 
and  we  cannot  but  wish  that  eveiy  coming  of  error,  and  nis  strong  and 
a^e  distinguished  by  high  literature  craving  appetite  for  controversy,  it 
should  be  furnished  with  an  Ecker-  was  to  be  expected  that  Owen  should 
man  or  a  James  Boswell,  to  preserve  occasionally  make  mistakes.  like  a 
in  the  hortiu  dccw  of  their  record-  generous  mastifl',  he  guarded  the  out- 
ing note-books,  the  leafy  lineaments,  skirts  of  the  church  from  thieves  and 
if  not  the  full  frondage  of  such  dia-  prowlers,  and  in  the  excess  of  his 
logues  as  they  have  given  to  the  fidelity  and  zeal  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
world.  Selden  was  buried  in  the  dered  at,  if  now  and  then  he  bark-> 
Temple  church,  and  his  funeral  ser-  ed  at  honest  men.  Of  this  nature 
mon  was  preached  by  Ussher,  who  was  his  duello  with  Walton,  who  had 
followed  him  to  the  grave  about  the  just  published  his  Poly^lott  Bible  in 
▼ear  lufter.  which  was  1655-56,  two  nine  languages,  a  magnificent  work, 
bright  lignts  of  learning  and  piety  and  the  nrst  book  ever  brought  out  in 
settinc  thus  almost  together  from  the  Eneland  bv  subscription.  OBver,  who 
EngliMi  firmament,  but  gathered  in  witn  all  his  faults,  had  good  and 
a  good  old  age.  noble  stuff  in  him,  warmly  j^ronized 

Owen,  as  these  sere  and  withered  the  work,  assisted  in  defraying  the 

leaves  fell  around  him,  was  still  green  expense,  and  permitted  6,000  reanv 
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Indeed  it  requireB  a  powerful  effort  was  ^nerally  the  aggreBSor.  In 
of  the  imagmation  to  realize  John  autobiomphy  he  recoida  of  Arch- 
Owen  in  the  eostaaies  of  inspiration,  bishop  Usaher  that  when  he  once 
while  involuntarily  another  picture  showed  his  Grace  a  thesis  in  answer 
rises  in  our  memory,  perha^  more  to  Owen, ''he  acknowledged  my  judg- 
descriptive  of  the  fact^  in  Horace's  ment,  but  desired  us  to  write  agai$ut 
line —  each  other  no  worf." 

"  Soape  eaput  aeab«Nt  vivoa  ot  rodsrei  It  iswell  knownhowmnch  the  great 
ongtiM.'*  Archbishop  moderated  in  hia  own 
Bnsby,  the  Westminster  schoolmaster,  doctrinal  views  as  he  grew  in  years, 
had  a  twig  in  this  fasciculus ;  like-  Owen  and  his  party  could  not  endure 
wise  Dr.  South,  the  wind  of  whose  Armenianism,  not  even  that  of  Good- 
republican  loyalty  chopped  round  to  win,  which  was  "evanjgelical,"  and 
a  directlv  opposite  point— along  with  much  above  Laud's,  which  was  semi- 
that  of  Walton,  Waller,  and  Diyden  Pela«;ian;  his  epitaph  by  Gilbert^ 
— at  the  Bestoration.  whicn  is  a  pompous  production^  and 

In  1653.  Owen  published  his  "  Dia-  unworthy  of  the  S[reat  man  over  whose 
triba  de  Diving  Justitiil,"  a  work  of  dust  it  was  inscribed,  states  how  he, 
profound  thought  and  of  strict  con-  like  Hercules,  'Hria  venenosa  jugula 
fonnity  with  the  Word  of  God;  a  strinxit,"  and  that  these  three  poison- 
book  much  wanted  in  the  da^  in  whiich  ous  hyara-throats  were  Popeiy,  So- 
we  write,  when  the  satistaction  for  cinianism,  and  Armenianism ! 
sin  to  God's  law,  through  an  atone-  He  now  began  to  write  emeriment- 
ment  of  Uood,  is  ignore  by  a  large  ally,  and  in  1656  he  pubushed  his 
party  in  the  church;  and  Crawl's  great  "Mortification  of  Sin  m  Believers.'* 
attributes  of  holiness  and  justice  are  Probablv  the  substance  of  this  trea- 
attempted  to  be  cast  into,  and  con-  tise  had  been  in  his  mind  a  long 
sumed  in,  the  alembic  of  his  love,  in  while ;  and  its  startling  searching  pio- 
order  to  produce  a  quintessence  of  tures  may  have  kin  in  his  heart  for 
illimitable  and  indiscriminatinff  bene-  years.  It  is  the  first  of  Owen's  great 
ficence  available  for  alL  Such  a  ezperimaital  works  as  r^sardfi  tJie 
dogma  weakens  our  sense  of  sin,  vi-  time  of  its  production ;  and  its  issu- 
tiates  our  respect  for  the  truth  of  ing  from  his  pen  when  fortune  had 
Scripture,  and  unduly  elevates  the  cast  his  lot  so  high,  is  a  warrant  that 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  worth  of  man ;  prosperity  had  not  unduly  elated  him; 
it  is  a  black  sprout  from  the  remote  for  never  was  there  a  more  thorough 
root  of  Socinianism Jbut  specious  and  analysis  of  the  feebleness,  and  po- 
agreeable  to  sense.  The  "  Diatriba"  is  verty,  and  deoeitfulness  of  the  human 
scholastic  and  searching.  heart  instituted  and  carried  on,  than 

Owen  had  written  much  Oalvinistic  in  this  and  Owen's  other  purely  ex- 

controversfyagainstJohn  Goodwin  and  perimental  treatisea,  such  as   that 

against  Baxter;  the  former  was  an  "On  Temptation,"  written  at  Oxford; 

extremely  able  disputant;  of  the  latter  "On  Indwelliog  Sin,"  and  "On  the 

good  man,  Burnet  says  that  he  had  130th  Psabn,"  which   appeared  in 

"an  unhappy,  subtle,  and  metaphy-  1668:  "On  Spiritual  Mmdednessi" 

sical  mind ;    his  visage  was  meagre,  whicn  was  ccmiposed  during  sickneaa^ 

his  form  emaciated ;  in  the  Savoy  con-  and  appeared  in  1681 ;  and  m  his  IsMst 

ferenoe  he  was  opposed  by  Gunning,  work,  "On  the  Dominion  of  Sin  and 

a  hot,  High  Church  ceremoniaUst^  Grace,"  which  was  put  to  press  when 

and  a  sophistical  dialecticiaiL  and  he  Owen  was  dying.     On  these  great 

and  Ba^;er  "fenced  it  out"  tor  days,  works  is  based  the  fairest  pCHtion  oi 

"to  the  great  diversion  of  the  town,'  the  edifice  of  Owen's  fame.      His 

and  also  to  the  real  ignoring  of  the  other  books  are  full  of  truth,  leam- 

business  in  hand,  for  the  ccmference  ing,  and  thought— nuggets  of  wei^pbty 

effected  nothing;  which  logomachy  ore.  but  attached  to  a  ru^^  quarts  <^ 

produced  a  keen  remark  a^rwards  sme,  or  lyins  loose  amidst  the  debris 

from  Lord  Clarendon  to  Baxter,  "that  of  a  scattered  or  obscure  phraseology, 

he  would  have  succeeded  at  the  Savoy  so  that — especially  in  his  comment 

had  he  been  as  fat  as  Dr.  Manton."  on  the  Heraews — you  have  to  toil 

Against  these  men  Owen  spun  outL  through  the  dust  for  a  mile  of  pages 

like  the  spider,  his  very  intellectual  before  your  patience  ia  repaid   Dy 

vitals,  in  the  network  mazes  of  the  finding  a  single    genu     But  these 

qumquarticulai:  controversy.    Baxter  experimental  treattsea  ava  a  fit  aift4 
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^  I  have  buHt  Beats  at  St.  Mary's,  but  the  honest  grand  sailor^  "  who  first 

now.  let  the  Doctor  find  auditors.    I  taught  Britons  to  fight  in  fire,"  and 

shall  preach  at  St.  Peter^s  in  the  East,"  whose  flying  flag  at  the  masthead  of 

which  was  close  to  his  own  college,  England  s    fleet    scattered   dismay 

Queen's.  around  it  on  the  ocean,  and  insured 

He  was  now  forty-four  years  of  age,  victory  :  him  "  they  cast  into  a  hole 
and  steering  his  bark  out  of  these  in  St  Margaret's  churchyard,  with 
angry  waters  he  embayed  himself  in  other  bodies  of  less  note."  This  was 
the  httle  quiet  harbour  of  Stadham,  the  work  of  the  king  and  his  bishops, 
where  he  had  friends,  a  handsome  Then  had  Owen  tidings  of  the  wars 
house,  some  property,  and  many  of  the  Covenant  in  Scotland,  when 
kindly  associations  of  past  and  men  were  tortured,  not  accepting  de- 
pleasant  days.  Here  he  was  about  liverance,  for  conscience' sake  :  and 
eight  miles  from  Oxford.  The  village  Lauderdale  revived,  in  his  Privy 
is  smiJl  but  neat,  and  stands  upon  a  Council  atEdinbnrgn,  the  cruelties  of 
brook  along  whose  margin,  studded  Laud,  in  his  Star  Chamber  at  London. 
thicJc  with  stunted  willows,  are  rich  Then  had  Owen  word  of  the  passing 
grassy  meadows.  The  river  Thames  of  the  Bartholomew  AcL  in  166^  car- 
runs  within  half  a-mile  of  the  hamlet,  ried  in  the  House  only  by  a  minority 
and  the  Chiltem  Hills  are  in  sight,  of  six  1  whereby  2,000  ministers  were 
slightly  varying  the  monotony  of  ((jected  from  the  church  for  refusing 
the  country,  which  presents  a  picture  to  abide  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
of  tranquil  English  life.  Here  ne  had  which  was  the  deadliest  blow  the 
time  to  ruminate,  and  here  we  can  Church  of  Christ  in  these  realms  ever 
fancy  him  listening  to  the  distant  received.  "  St.  Bartholomew's  Day," 
noise  of  the  world,  ^  the  strepitus  ro-  says  Mr.  Locke,  *'  was  fatal  to  tha 
tarum"  of  the  chariots  jostling  and  Church  of  England."  Among  the 
raginff  in  the  streets,  and  the  far  ejected  were  the  well-known  names  of 
thunders  which  came  rolling  on  his  Flavel,  Chamock.  Bates,  Martin^ 
ear  from  the  direction  of  busy  and  Goodwin,  Baxter,  Calamy,  Pool,  Caryl, 
distracted  London.  Gouge,  Jenkins,   Howe,   GreenhilL 

Tidings  shortly  reached  him  that  cum  muZ/ua/iu,  whose  works  are  fuU 

Richard  Cromwell  had  resigned  his  of  soundness,  matter,  and  salt,  and 

Chancellorship  at  Oxford,  May,  1660,  who  being  dead  yet  speak.    Owen 

and  that  on  the  29th  of  the  same  having  no   preferment   suffered  no 

month  the  king  had  ridden  into  Lon-  ejectment    During  all  this  interim 

don,  amidst  shouting  thousands.  Still  his  active  mind,  like  a  fountain,  ha4 

Owen  continued  in  his  hermitage^d  been  throwing  off  its  stores  in  streams 

in  1661  news  arrived  that  Dr.  Key-  of  Dure  or  polemic  divinity ;  and  his 

nolds  had  accepted  the  see  of  Nor-  '*  Fiat  Lux, '  written  a«iinst  the  in- 

wich;  that  Baxter  had  refused  the  coming  Popery  of  the  realm,  so  pleased 

crozier  of  Hereford ;  that  Manton  had  Clarendon,  that  he  sent  Whitelocke 

been  offered  and  declined  the  Deanery  to  offer  the  author  promotion,  if  he 

of  Rochester,  but  accepted  the  living  would  conform,  which,  to   Owen's 

of  Covent  Garden,  on  episcopal  insti-  honour^  he  declined  to  do,    Claren- 

tution  \  and  that  Calamy,  after  much  don's  fall  occurred  in  1667,  but  not 

hesitation  had  rejected  the  temptation  before  the  Conventicle  Act  nad  bees 

of  becoming  Bishop  oflichfield.  Then,  renewed  in  all  its  rigour,  and  the 

in  the  same  year,  came  the  tidings  of  |'  Five  Mile  Act,"  in  1665,  which  was 

the  Savoy  Conference,  and  its  fruit-  in  the  year  succeeding,  extinguished 

less  issue  ;  the  capital  punishment  of  hope's  last  ember ;   so  that  Owen 

Hugh  Peters,  Colonel  Harrison,  and  dared  not  minister  at  Stadhsjn,  which 

other  regicides ;  the  exhuming  and  was  too  near  Oxford  to  escape  obser- 

hanging  of  the  corpse  of  Cromwell ;  vation,  but  came  up  to  London,  where 

and  they  who,  in  his  life^  dared  not  the  "great  Doctor    who  had  so  often 

to  come  within  reach  of  his  roar,  now  preached  before  the  two  honourable 

pulling  the  dead  lion  basely  by  the  Houses,  who  had  filled  St.  Mary's 

Deard  ;  and  oh,  shame  on  England's  venerable  church  from  porch  to  chan- 

honour,  the  taking  up  from  Westmin-  eel  with  learned  and  scholastic  audi- 

ster  Abbey,  where  his  dust  conferred  tors,  and   whose   egress  from   tl^e 

dignity  upon  the  kingliest  clay  amidst  vestxy-room  and  ascent  of  the  pidpit- 

wnich  it  reposed,  the  body  of  Robert  stairs  had  been  watched  with  interest 

Blake— him  of  the  fearless  heart —  and  vivid  expectation  by  admiring 
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of  paper  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  wood,  men  vitally  opposed  to  Crom- 
for  the  printer ;  and  Walton  in  return  welFa  dream  of  regal  power.  Bishop 
had  deaicated  the  work  "atl  serenes-  Burnet's  oft-repeated  story  concem- 
simum  /)ro<^c<orew/'  which  last  word  ing  Owen  being  m  the  Presence  Cham- 
he  altered  to  **jyrincipfm "  when  men  ber  with  Goodwin,  and  Carvl,  and 
changed  their  coats  and  consciences  Sterry,  and  '^  the  strange  stuff  which 
at  the  Restoration,  receiving  as  a  re-  fell  from  their  lips,  enough  to  "disgust 
ward  for  bis  learning  and  loyalty,  a  man,'Hhough based  on  an  authority 
the  episcopate  of  Chester.  so  truthful  as  TiUotson'a,  is  almost 
Owen,  who  was  technically  orthodox  disproved  by  Mr.  Orme.  Even  b©- 
and  punctiliously  sound  in  the  Scrip-  fore  Oliver's  death,  a  cloud  had  risen 
ture&was  hurt  at  Walton's  ignoring  from  the  Protector  against  Owen,  and 
the  Hebrew  points,  and  disputing  a  seeming  decrease  of  former  favour, 
their  divine  ongin.  He  was  offendea  inasmuch  that  on  Richard  Cromwell 
also  at  the  admission  that  corruption  succeeding  his  father  in  the  Oxford 
could  ever  have  been  practised  with  Chancellorship,  a.d.  1657,  Owen  was 
the  sacred  text.  His  notions  were  deprived  of  his  Vice-Chancellorship, 
pure  but  old-fashioned,  and  he  would  and  Dr.  Conant  elected  in  his  stead. 
probaUjr  have  fainted  had  he  beheld,  After  Oliver's  death,  and  when  the 
oy  anticipation,  a  sheet  of  the  "  Vari®  car  of  the  republic  was  driven  by  the 
liectiones  f  for  Mill  and  Griesbach  feeble  Phaeton,  who  had  neither  skill 
were  as  yet  below  the  horizon.  With  to  guide  the  norses,  nor  courage  to 
these  feelings  he  published  his  "  Con-  lash  them,  then  chaos  prevailed,  and 
fliderations  on  the  Polvglott/ 'and  was  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
immediately  answered  oy  Walton.  If  waters.  The  Presbyterians,  through 
Owen's  remarks  were  uncalled  for  their  ministers,  were  busy  and  excited, 
and  rep>rehensible  in  the  way  of  criti-  Owen  stood  fast  to  his  principles,  and 
cism,  nis  opponent's  were  equally  so  abode  still  among  the  tents  of  the 
in  the  way  of  courtesy.  His  response  Republicans ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  blame 
was  most  contemptuous,  but  trium-  him  for  adhering  conscientiously  to 

Ehant,  and,  having  right  on.  his  side,  his  opinions.    The  Presbyterians  ac- 

e  silenced  the  Doctor.    In  1658  a  cused  him  of  trying  to  overthrow  the 

meeting  was  held  at  the  Savoy  by  the  Protectorate  of  Richard.    The  Roy- 

liidependents,   for   the   purpose  of  alists,  flushed  with  hope^  were  biding 

drawing  up  a  **  confession  of  their  their  time.     The  confusion  was  that 

faith,"  which,  when  published,  dif-  of  King  Agragimontes'  camp — ^i>er- 

fered  but  little  from  the  Westminster  sonalities  atwunding,  andjparty  spirit 

Catechism.    The  work  is  elaborate,  colouring  every  thing.    Tne  rresby- 

minute,  and  verbose  ;  and  is,  we  be-  terians  were  in  corres^ndence  with 

lieve,  but  seldom  referred  to  by  the  Monck,  who  had  previously  written 

Independents — ^probably  because  they  to  Owen  and  his  party  in  fnendlv 

profess  to  lay  little  stress  on  any  terms.    His  letter  is  given  at  lengtn 

numan  standard,  and  are  not  anxious  by  Neal,  and  is  full  of  cant,  and,  as 

about  distinctive  formula,  but  open  it  subsequently  turned  outj  of  hypo- 

their  pulpits  to  all  whom  they  oe-  crisy  also ;  for  Monck  shortly  after- 

lieve  to  oe  sound  doctrinalists  and  wanls  threw  himself  altogether  among 

God-fearing  men.     The  preface  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  now  had  re- 

this  document  is  from  Owen's  pen,  possessed  themselves  of  aU  the  chordi 

and  breathes  the  very  truest  spint  of  livings  in  England,  and  were  once 

religious  toleration,  and  kind  love  to  more  "  fully  in  the  saddle,"  and  the 

the  brethren  of  every  denomination,  reins  in  their  hand,  while  Owen  and 

Cromwell  died  on  the  3rd  of  Sep-  his  party  were  in  a  state  of  decadency, 

tember,  1658.    Owen  was  not  with  for  they  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from 

him  during  his  last  sickness,  nor,  ac-  the  Presbyterians,  and  every  thing  to 

cordine  to  nis  own  positive  testimony,  fear  from  the  Royalists.      And  in 

"  had  ne  seen  him  for  a  long  time  March  1660,  a  month  or  two  before 

before."    Oliver  had  sensibly  cooled  the  entry  of  Charles  into  London, 

to  Owen,  whom  he  regarded  as  too  Owen  was  dismissed  from  the  deanery 

honest  and  steadfast  in  his  philo-re-  of  Christ  Church  by  an  Act  of  the 

publicanism  to  suit  the  monarchical  Commons,  and  Reynolds,  a  learned 

views  which  were  then  indubitably  and  pious  Presbyterian,  appointed  in 

tempting  his  strong  heart.     Owen  his  stead.    It  is  on  recora  that  he 

sided  with  Desboreugh  and  Fleet-  took  his  ejection  angrily,  and  said': 
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"'  I  have  borlt  seats  at  St.  Maiy's,  but  the  honest  grand  sailoi) ''  who  first 

now.  let  the  Doctor  find  auditors.    I  taught  Britons  to  fight  in  fire,"  and 

shall  preach  at  St.  Peter's  in  theEast^"  whose  fiving  flag  at  the  masthead  of 

which  was  close  to  his  own  college,  England  s     fleet    scattered   dismay 

Queen's.  around  it  on  the  ocean,  and  insured 

He  was  now  forty-four  years  of  age,  victory  :  him  "  they  cast  into  a  hole 
and  steering  his  oark  out  of  these  in  St  Margaret's  churchyard,  with 
angiy  waters  he  embayed  himself  in  other  bodies  of  less  note."  This  was 
the  little  quiet  harbour  of  Stadham,  the  work  of  the  kine  and  his  bishops, 
where  he  had  friends,  a  handsome  Tlien  had  Owen  tiainjKs  of  the  wars 
house,  some  property,  and  many  of  the  Covenant  in  Scotland^  when 
kindly  associations  of  past  and  men  were  tortured,  not  accepting  de- 
pleasant  days.  Here  he  was  about  liverance,  for  conscience'  sake :  and 
eight  miles  from  Oxford.  The  village  Lauderdale  revived,  in  his  Frivy 
is  smidl  but  neat,  and  stands  upon  a  Council  at  Edinburgn,  the  cruelties  of 
brook  along  whose  margin,  studded  Laud,  in  his  Star  Chamber  at  London, 
thick  with  stunted  willows,  are  rich  Then  had  Owen  word  of  the  passing 
grassy  meadows.  The  river  Thames  of  the  Bartholomew  Act  in  166S^  car- 
runs  within  half  a-mile  of  the  hamlet,  ried  in  the  House  only  by  a  minority 
and  the  Chiltem  Hills  are  in  sight,  oi  six  !  whereby  2,000  ministers  were 
slightly  varying  the  monotony  of  ejected  from  the  church  for  refusing 
the  country,  which  presents  a  picture  to  abide  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
of  tranquil  English  life.  Here  ne  had  which  was  the  deadliest  blow  the 
time  to  ruminate^  and  here  we  can  Church  of  Christ  in  these  realms  ever 
fancy  him  listemng  to  the  distant  received.  "  St  Bartholomew's  Day," 
noiseof  the  world,  "the  strepituaro-  says  Mr.  Locke,  "was  fatal  to  the 
tarum"  of  the  chariots  jostling  and  Cnurch  of  England."  Among  the 
raginff  in  the  streets,  and  the  far  ejected  were  the  well-known  names  of 
thunoers  which  came  rolling  on  his  Flavel,  Chamock,  Bates,  Martin, 
ear  from  the  direction  of  busy  and  CkKxlwiiL  Baxter,  Calamy,  Pool,  Caiyl, 
distracted  London.  Gouge,  Jenkins,    Howe,   GreenhuL 

Tidings  shortly  reached  him  that  cum  muliUaliiej  whose  works  are  full 

Richard  Cromwell  had  resigned  his  of  soundness,  matter,  and  salt,  and 

Chancellorship  at  Oxford,  May,  1660,  who  being  dead  yet  speak.    Owen 

and  that  on  the  29th  of  the  same  having  no   preferment   suffered  no 

month  the  king  had  ridden  into  Lon-  ejectment    During  all  this  interim 

don,  amidst  shouting  thousands.  Still  his  active  mind,  like  a  fountain,  had 

Owen  oontinued  in  his  hermitageLand  been  throwing  ofi"  its  stores  in  streams 

in  1661  news  arrived  that  Dr.  Key-  of  Dure  or  polemic  divinity  ;  and  his 

nolds  had  accepted  the  see  of  Nor-  "  Fiat  Lux,    written  a^nst  the  in- 

wich;  that  Baxter  had  refused  the  coming  Popery  of  the  re^na^o  pleased 

crozierof  Hereford;  that Manton  had  Clarendon,  tnat  he  sent  Whitelocke 

been  offered  and  declined  the  Deanery  to  offer  the  author  promotion,  if  he 

of  Rochester,  but  accepted  the  living  would  conform,  which,  to   Owen's 

of  Covent  Garden,  on  episcopal  insti-  honour  he  declined  to  do,    Claren- 

tution  ^  and  thatCalamy,  after  much  don's  fall  occurred  in  1667,  but  not 

hesitation  had  rejected  the  temptation  before  the  Conventicle  Act  had  been 

of  beoomingBishop  of  Lichfield.  Then,  renewed  in  all  its  rigour,  and  the 

in  the  same  year,  came  the  tidings  of  *^  Five  Mile  Act,"  in  1665,  which  was 

the  Savoy  Cfonference,  and  its  fruit-  in  the  year  succeeding,  extinguished 

less  issue  ;  the  capital  punishment  of  hope's  last  ember ;   so  that  Owen 

Hugh  Peters,  Colonel  Harrison,  and  dared  not  minister  at  Stadham,  which 

other  regicides ;  the  exhuming  and  was  too  near  Oxford  to  escape  obeer- 

hanging  of  the  corpse  of  Cromwell ;  vation,  but  came  up  to  London,  where 

and  they  who,  in  his  life^  dared  not  the  *'great  Doctor    who  had  so  often 

to  come  within  reach  of  his  roar,  now  preached  before  the  two  honourable 

pulling  the  dead  lion  basely  by  the  Houses,  who  had  filled  St.  Mary's 

oeard  ;  and  oh,  shame  on  England's  venerable  church  from  porch  to  chan- 

honour,  the  taking  up  from  Westmin-  eel  with  learned  and  scholastic  audi- 

ster  Abbey,  where  his  dust  conferred  tors,  and   whose   egress  from   the 

dignity  upon  the  kingliest  clay  amidst  vestxy-room  and  ascent  of  the  pulpit- 

which  it  reposed,  the  body  of  Robert  stairs  had  been  watched  with  interest 

Blake— him  of  the  fearless  heart —  and  vivid  expectation  by  admiring 
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thousandfl,  now  ^'skulked,"  as  if  he  many  years,  and,  dying  in  1704,  bad 

were  a  feloiL  among  his  Christian  her  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 

friends,  preaching,  where  he  could,  in  Watts. 

obscure  foooth&   oack  parlours,  and  Shortly  after  his  mania&e,  Owen 

places  called  "  Tabernacles."  had  the  mfluence,  through  the  frimd- 

Li  1662  he  refused  a  call  to  Ame-  ship  of  Bishop  Barlow,  to  procure  the 

rica,  from  a  large  New  England  con-  liberation  of  Bunyan,  who  had  been 

gregation.    The  Independents  there  imprisoned  for  twelye  years  for  no 

had  become  tainted  with  the  perse-  crime  whatsoever,  save  that  of  *^deyil- 

tniting  spirit :  witness  their  execution  ishly  and  pemiciousl v  abstaining  ftom 

of  Quakers,  and  their  fire-and-sword  attending  church  !   — a  sinsle  fact 

prooeedinffs  against  the  aborigines :  speaks     trumpet-tongued    for     the 

the  sack  of  Drogheda  was  scarcely  less  ]K>wer  of  Bunyan's   preaching;   he 

atrocious  than  the  exterminating  of  often  had  1,200  people  in  his  diurch 

the  whole  tribe  of  Pequod  Indians  in  winter  before  seven  in  the  moni- 

by  these  Pilgrim  Fathers.    All  this  ine !    Owen  was  frequently  there,  a 

Owen  thoroughly  disliked,  and  openly  delighted  hearer;   and  once,  when 

deprecated,  and  hence  his  refusal  to  Charles  II.  expressed  his  astonishment 

accept  this  Transatlantic  calL    He  that  a  man  of  Owen*8  leamingcould 

had  also  the    tie    of  landed    pro-  ^  go  and  hear  a  tinker,"  the  Doctor 

perty  to  associate  him  with  English  answered,  "'  Had  I  the  tinker's  abili- 

ufe ;  and  his  free  access  to  all  the  ties,  please  jovx  Miy'esty,  I  would 

great  libraries  of  Oxford  and  London  glaclly  relinquish  my  learning." 

must  have  been  an  unspeakable  charm,  Owen  was  now  rapidly  growing  old, 

like  a  chain  of  a  thousand  links,  to  and  suffering  from  occasional  illnesses: 

bind  him  to  home.  yet,  whenever  his  failins  body  woula 

When  Charles  published  his  ^  In-  permit  his  mind  to  act,  ne  was  found 
diligence,"  which  he  did  '*suo  arbi-  at  his  desk  inditing  pamphlets  or 
trio,"  Owen  preached  in  Mr.  Caryrs  treatises,  which  appear  to  nave  had 
chapel,  and  had  many  people  of  rank  sale  and  secured  aamiration.  He  was 
to  hear  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the  much  in  the  country,  at  Wobum,  Lord 
momincCripplegate  lecturers;  but  on  Wharton's  seat  in  Buckinghamshire, 
the  Paniament  meeting  they  revived  and  lived  successive!]^  at  Kensington 
the  Conventicle  Act.  Owen  had  too  and  at  Ealing,  at  which  latter  ^ace 
much  seal  not  to  be  occasionally  ob-  he  died.  He  was  aware  that  his  end 
noxious  to  this  penal  law :  but  he  was  drew  near,  and  his  thoughts  and  con- 
screened  by  powerful  friends  such  as  verse  assumed  a  heavenlier  complexion 
Robert  Boyle,  and  the  Lords  Willough-  as  the  great  change  came  on.  In  a 
by,  Berkely,  and  Wharton^  and  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Charles  Fleetwood 
Bishops  Sirlow  and  Wilkins,  in  the  he  savs — '*  I  am  leaving  the  ship  of 
same  way  as  WicklifFe  was  preserved  the  Church  in  a  storm ;  out  when  the 
from  Romish  x)eTsecution  and  cruelty  great  Pilot  is  in  it.  the  loss  of  a  poor 
by  King  Edward  and  John  of  Gaunt ;  under-rower  will  be  inconsiderable." 
and  the  storm  which  drove  him  to  These  lines  he  wrote  bv  the  hand  of 
Stadham,  and  kept  him  there,  was  his  wife,  being  too  weak  to  hold  the 
the  remote  cause  of  some  of  the  most  pen  himself.  It  was  his  last  letter, 
heavenly  of  his  writings  being  com-  and  full  of  faith,  lov(^  and  lowliness, 
posed.  When  near  departing  ne  was  told  that 

His  wife  havmg  died  in  1676,  he  his  work  on  ^  The  Glory  of  Christ" 

married  again,  the  year  after,  a  widow  was  put  to  press — ^  I  am  glad  to  hear 

ladv  of  property  and  good  family  in  it,"  said  the  dying  Christian  ;  and, 

Oxfordshire — her  name  was  Doyly,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  hea- 

Wood  ridicules  him  for  this  second  ven,  as  if  in  transport,  he  exclaimed — 

hymeneal    He  was  half  a  century  old  '*  But  oh  !  the  long  wished-for  dav  is 

in  vears,  and  much  broken  by  study  come  at  last,  in  which  I  shall  see  tnat 

and  ill  health,  so  that  Gilbert,  who  cloiy  in  another  manner  than  ever  I 

wrote  epitaphs  on  both  him  and  his  have  done,  or  could  do,  in  this  world." 

wife,  and  in  equally  vile  taste,  says  His  death  occurred  on  the  24th  of 

of  her  and  of  him —  August,  1683,  in  the  sixty-seventh 

*  Morbit  ienioque  ipsa  elanguenti  year  of  his  age,  and  he  was  buried  in 

Indul^ntinnatMin  etUm  m  nuiricsm  proe-  Bunhill-fields  Cemetery,  near  where 

■titit."*  Thomas  Goodwin  and  Bunyan  sleep. 

This   lady   survived   her   husband  His  library,  which  seems  to  have 
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been  bis  otber  life,  was  sold  in  1684  bis  exaltation  Owen  bad  stood  a  ooun- 

by  Miilinffton,  a  book  auctioneer  and  sellor  among  princes ;  in  tbe  bours  of 

''bibliopole."  Tbe  volumes  numbered  bis  persecution  be  bad  sat  a  comforter 

nearly  3,000.  Tbere  were  many  manu-  amidst  paupers ;  be  bad  been  on  tbe 

scripts  also.    Tbe  catalogue  of  tbese  mountam  and  in  tbe  valley — bad  been 

books,  bound  up  witb  otber  sale  lists,  lifted  up  and  borne  down ;  had  been 

is  in  tbe  Bodleian  librarv,  Oxford;  it  moderate  in  tbe  sunsbine  and  patient 

is  entitled  "  Bibliotbeca  Oweniana."  and  loving  under  tbe  sbadow  :  and 

Manv  of  tbe  Puritans  bad  collected  tbus,  knowinff  botb  bow  to  be  aoased 

fine  and  valuable  libraries:  Dr.  Evans'  and  how  to  abound,  bis  feelings  were 

contained  10,000  volumes;  Bates'  sold  self-regulated,  and  his  mind  bad  the 

for  six  hundred  pounds;  Dr.  Jaoomb's  fine  and  mellow  temper  of  a  tried 

for  thirteen  hundred.   Among  Owen's  Damascus  blade,  dipped  from  dav  to 

books  are  to  be  found  the  Polyglotts  of  day  and  hour  to  hour  in  a  brighter 

Antwerpand Paris, " Pole's  S^opsis,"  fountain  than  ever  broke  at  Bilbilis. 

and  tbe  '*  Gritica  Sacra"  of  Edward  If  we  knew  any  thing  of  his  fireside 

Leif^bj  "^  Master  of  Arts  for  both  Uni-  life,  we  might  descril^  him  better ; 

yecsities,"  a  contemporary  of  Owen's  but  he  was  all  bis  days  a  public  cha- 

and  a  most  erudite  Puntan ;  there  racter.  and  lived  out  of  doors.    Some 

were  tbe  Christian  Fathers,  and  the  recoros  there  are  of  bis  tenderness  as 

Jewish  Babbis,  the  Romish  Casuists,  a  father,  and  how  bis  heart  bled  at 

the  Sodnian  Divines,  the  Greek  and  times  with  grief  for  tbe  mortality 

Latin  classics,  and  a  sprinkling  over  among  bis  little  ones,  and  the  "  fre- 

aU  this  learned  dust  of  a  few  dew-  quens  funus"  which  passed  out  of  his 

drops   of  English   poetry — such  as  own  door-porch  ;  and  one  deep  lover 

Cowley  and  the  gentle  Spenser*  of  bis  writiDgs  has  said,  that  a  man 

We  do  not  afiect  or  attempt  to  enter  to  write  so  searchingly,  so  truthfully, 

into  any  analysis  of  Owen's  character  and  so  severely  of  the  workings  of  the 

or  writmgs— both  are  singularly  pro-  heart,  must  have  passed  through  some 

found,  and  would  require  di^  of  tremendous  confiict  in  connexion  witb 

tbougntfiil  study  and  pages  of  print  bis  affections.    But  of  this  we  know 

to  do  them  justice.  nothing. 

Of  tbe  Rreat  Puritan's  subjective  We  nave  not  heaped  unmeasured 

life  we  only  know  what  he  himself  praise  on  Owen — passing  over  Ms 

has  revealed  to  us  in  snatches  and  faults,  and  inflating  bis  virtues.    We 

{^learns  throughout  bis  works.    Of  his  have  nothing  extenuated,  nor  aught 

innermost  personal  life  we  are  quite  set  down  in  malice ;  but  have  been 

in  the  dark  ;  and  the  whole  land  of  honestly  desirous  to  bold  him  forth 

bis  peculiar  feelings,  longings,  pas-  just  as  be  was  in  tbe  blended  integrity 

sions,  natural  tendencies,  and  tastes  of  his  good  and  bis  evil.    Whatever 

is  a  terra  incognita  to  us.    He  kept  failings  John  Owen  may  have  shown 

up  a  kind  of  stately  reserve  in  his  pen  and  sorrowed  over,  who  can  deny  that 

tbe  very  opposite  of  the  somewhat  he  was  a  brave,  and  a  good,  and  a 

over-familiar  and  particular  disclo-  wise,  and  a  great,  and  an  eminently 

sures  which  abound  in  the  pages  of  holy  man — an  oak  of  pure  English 

bis    coevals — ^Wood,    Popy8>    Aush-  growth   and   leafage,  which   stood 

worth,  Burnet,  and  even  Wmtelocke.  rooted  and  firm  amidst  tbe  revolutions 

Owen  was  essentially  a  centleman  of  of  a  singularly  shifting  and  distracted 

the  old  school :  shy,  yet  self-possessed ;  era— when  the  surrounding  atmos- 

dignified,  yet  not  repulsive  ;  he  gave  phere  was  charged  with  electric  fire, 

out  much  for  others,  while  be  held  and  no  man  knew  upon  whom  the 

back  much  of  himself ;  open  on  all  bolt  mig:bt  fall  ?    As  the  sreat  arcbi- 

public  or  professional  subjects,  yet  tect's  epitaph  was  written  beneati^  tbe 

shut  up  as  regarded  his  internal  being;  glorious  dome  his  own  genius  bad  con- 

the  brain  ever  busy  and  gushing  out  trived — "  Si  monumentum  requiris. 

refreshingly  amidst  tbe  channels  of  drcumspice" — so   Owen's    deserved 

life ;  the  Dosom  still  unveiled,  like  a  eulogy  will  be  best  gathered  and  felt 

fountain  concealed  amidst  tbe  leaves  from  tbe  perusal  of  bis  works,  which 

of  a  whole  forest  of  tranciuil  thoughts:  contain  the  life  of  his  mind,  and  on 

bis  spirit  was  nicely  'ac^usted— -it  baa  whose  covers  thestudent  may  inscribe, 

been  taught  by  heaven  as  well  as  by  '*  Si  monumentum  requiris,  inspice." 
earthly  cireumstanoe.    In  tbe  day  of 
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Weep  for  the  dead — weep  sore 

For  him  that's  gone  for  ever  : 

Our  aching  eyes  shall  never 
Look  on  him — never  more. 

His  halls  shall  know  him  not ; 

Vacant  stands  the  chair 

By  the  lone  hearth  there, 
And  oh !  in  every  heart  there  is  a  vacant  spot 

Wail  by  that  cold  earth-bed 
Through  the  dark  night  of  sorrow 
That  seems  to  bring  no  morrow 

Of  light  to  the  dull-sleeping  dead. 

And  must  we  sorrow  thus  for  evermore  1— 
Is  all,  then,  darkness  in  that  close-sealed  tomb  T— 
Is  there  no  ray  livinff  within  its  gloom, 

Like  lamps  that  burned  in  sepulchres  of  yore  f — 

Stoop  down  and  look  within  and  see  the  Iii;ht ! 
There  holy  Faith  hath  lit  her  preciotw  lamp, 
And  Hope  doth  feed  it  'midst  the  chamel-damp, 

And  Christ's  sweet  Chabity  doth  keep  it  ever  bright 


Lift  up,  lift  up  to  Heaven  your  weeping 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  the  holy  dead— 
Hath  not  Christ  said  '*  they  shall  be  oomfoitedt" 

See,  how  the  light  dawns  in  the  reddening  skies! 

S<*e,  how  from  earth  the  cold  mists  heavenward  rise ; 

Hark,  how  the  glad  bird  aingeth  as  he  flies^ 

Beoiuse  he  sceketh  Heaven  and  leaves  liis  lowly  nett : 
And  when  the  deeps  of  light 
Hide  him  from  human  sight 

His  voice  ecstatic  tells  that  he  is  bloat ! 

The  spiritual  SuN,  with  beams  of  love. 
Draws  the  soul  upwards  from  the  IxMly's  coil 
Ka  the  sun  draws  the  vapours  from  the  soil — 

Man's  si)irit  so  returns  to  God  above. 

So.  rising  fruui  its  lowly  ne^t  of  clay, 
Where  it  hath  sat  in  darkness  the  lung  nighty 
Kiseth  the  death -free<l,jo^'ful  in  the  light 

Whose  brightness  hideth  it  m  Hi'aven  away. 

Tliere  is  a  song  at  Heaven's  high  gates  to-day 

Of  mvriad  angels,  as  one  s^tu  draws  near- 
Let  faith  in  Him  who  touched  blind  eyes  with  clay. 

And  oped  deaf  ears,  make  you  to  mx*  and  hear 
With  spuit-senses  tlie  white-vested  throng 
Crowd  round  the  new  arrived  with  harp  and  song, 
WhUo  **  welcome,  welcome,  welcome,'*  is  their  cluuit ; 
Tlien,  spreailiug  their  brii^ht  wiu^  rise  jubiUntf 
Guiding  the  strang(T-suul  thruuuTi  the  pearl  gates, 
Tlie  jasper  wuUs,  Uie  gohl,  Godlightcd  streets, 
Up— U|)  -where  earthH*li>gi;ed  spirit  never  more. 
Since  his— the  Great  Apocul>iitic  seer^s-  -  might  soar. 

J.  F.W. 
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CHAPTER  XXY. 
flow  nmc  PAassD  at  okvtro. 

Fairest  reader,  has  it  ever  been  your  conceived  such  an  interest  in  Gerald^ 

fortune,or  has  it  entered  into  your  ex-  his  fortunes,  and  his  fate,  that  she 

periences,  even  to  hear  of  any  one  who  could  not  leave  Orvieto. 

found  a  quiet^  monotonous  life  in  some  In  vain  came  pressing  invitations 

lonely,  unvisited  spot,  a  perfect  para-  from  Albano  and  xemi,  where  she  had 

disc  i---to  recognise  fresh  charms  each  nromised  to  pass  part  of  her  autumn. 

day  in  the  scenery — ^to  attach  to  every  in  vainthelivelydescriptionsof  friends 

inanimate  obiect  that  amount  of  inte-  full  of  alithe  delights  or  Castel-a-Mare 

rest  that  made  them  part  and  parcel  or  Sorrento,  the  story  of  festivities  and 

ofourselves,  and  to  feel— great  triumph  pleasures  seemed  poor  and  even  vul- 

of  all— how  barren  and  unprofitable  £^r  with  the  life  she  led  Talk  of  illu- 

all  our  life  hitherto  had  been,  and  how  sions  as  vou  will,  that  of  being  in  love 

we  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  known  is  the  omy  one  that  moulds  the  nature 

what  it  was  to  be  happy.    If,  I  say,  or  elevates  the  heart  1     Out  of  its 

you  have  tasted  the  fruit  of  this  know-  promptings  come  the  heroism  of  the 

ledge,  you  have  no  need  to  be  told  by  least  venturesome  and  the  poetry  of 

me  why  the  beautiful  Giulia  Bidolfi  the  least  romantic  I    Insensibly  steal- 

lin^red  at  Orvieto.  ing  into  the  affections  of  another,  we 

it  was,  there  is  no  denying,  a  very*  have  to  descend  into  our  own  hearts 

princely  residence — ^atrue  villa  palace,  for  the  secrets  that  win  success ;  and 

as  the  Italians  only  understand  how  how  resolutely  we  combat  all  that  is 

to  build,  and  the  grounds  were  on  a  mean  or  unworthy  in  our  nature, 

scaleof  extent  that  suited  the  mansioiL  simply  that  we  may  ofifer  a  more  pure 

Ornamental  terraces  and  gardens  on  sacrifice  on  the  altar  that  we  kneel  to ! 

every  side,  with  tasteful  allevs  of  trel-  And  there  and  thus  she  lived,  the 

lised  vines  to  ^ve  noon-day  shade,  and  flattered  beauty — the  young  girl,  to 

fartheroffagamadense  pine  forest  tra-  whom  an  atmosphere  of  homage  and 

versed  by  long  alleys  of  grass,  wnich  admiration  seemed  indispensable — 

even  in  the  heat  of  summer  were  cool  whose  presence  was  courted  in  the 

andshaded.  Thesenarrowroads, barely  society  of  the  creat  world,  and  whose 

wide  enoueh  for  two  horsemen  abreast,  verv  caprices  nad  grown  to  become 

crossedandrecrossedinthedarkforest,  fashions.    There  she  lived  a  sort  of 

and  were  a  perfect  ^pe  of  sameness  strange,  half-real  existence,  each  day 

since  they  ever  led  between  walls  of  so  like  another  that  time  had  no  mea- 

the  same  dusky  foliage,  with  scanty  sure  how  it  passed, 

glimpses  of  a  blue  sky  through  the  The  library  of  the  villa  supplied 

arched  branches  over  head.  them  with  ample  material  to  study 

If  Giulia  rode  there  for  hours  long  the  history  of  theStuarts ;  and  in  these 
with  Gerald ;  if  the;^  straved — often  pursuits  they  passed  the  mornings, 
silently — notevenaioot-faliheardon  carefully  noting  down  the  strange 
the  smooth  turf,  you,  perhaps,  know  eventualities  which  determined  their 
why  \  and  if  you  do  not,  how  am  I,  fate,  and  canvassing  together  in  talk 
unskiUedin  such  descriptions,  to  make  the  traits  which  so  often  had  involved 
you  wiser  1  Well,  it  was  even  as  you  them  in  misfortune.  G^erald,  now  re- 
suspect  :  the  petted  child  of  fortune —  stored  to  full  health,  was  aperfecttype 
the  lovely  niece  of  the  great  Cardinal  of  the  illustrious  race  he  sprung  from ; 
— ^the  beautiful  Giulia,  whose  hand  and  not  only  was  the  resemblance  in 
was  the  greatest  prise  of  Rome,  had  face  and  figure,  but  all  the  mannerisms 
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of  Charles  Edward  were  reproduced  For  days^  and  even  wttkB  did  the 

in  the  son.    The  same  easy,  gentle,  craftv  Pere  ponder  over  this  difficult 

yielding  disposition,  dashed  by  im-  problem,  ana  try  to  solve  it  in  ways 

pulses  of  the  wildest  darins,  and  dark-  the  most  oppositSL    Why  mi^t  not 

ened  occasionally  by  mooos  of  obstin-  these  Northerns,  who  must  always  he 

acy  ;  miserable  under  the  thought  a  mere  minority,  be  employed  at  the 

of  having;  offended,  and  almost  more  outset  of  the  struggle,  and  then,  as  the 

wretched  when  the  notion  of  being  rebellion  declareditsel:^  be abaiidoneil 

forgiven  imparted  a  sense  of  his  own  and  thrown  over?  ^NHbiynotmakethem 

inferiority,  ne  was  one  of  those  men  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  campaigiLsad 

whose  minds  are  so  many  sided  that  so  get  rid  of  them  entirely  I    Why 

they  seem  to  have  no  fixed  character,  should  not  the  Chevalier  boldly  tiy 

Even  now,  though  awakened  to  the  his  personal  influence  amongst  them 

thought  of  the  great  destiny  that  might  — ^promise  future  rewards  and  favoon 

one  da^  befall  him— -assured  as  he  felt  — ay,  even  more  still  f    Whv  migfat 

of  hisbirthand  lineage — ^therc  werein-  he  not  adroitly  have  it  hinted  that  he 

tervals  in  which  no  sense  of  ambititm  was,  at  heart,  less  a  Romanist  than 

stirred  him.  and  he  had  willingly  ac-  was  gen^mlly  believed — ^thAt  French 

eepted  the  numblest  lot  in  life  should  opinions  had  taken  a  deep  root  in  his 

it  only  promise  peace  and  tranquillity.  natnre,andtheearly  teachlngsof  Miia- 

Strangely  enough  it  was  by  these  beau  borne  their  true  fruit)    Then 

vacillations  and  changes  of  tempera-  was  much  in  Gerald's  training  and 

ment  that  Giulia  had  attached  her-  habit  ofmind  which  would  favour  this 

self  so  decisively  to  his  fortunes.  The  rapposition,  could  he  but  be  induced 

very  want  which  she  supplied  to  hia  to  play  the  game  as  he  was  directed, 

nature  made  the  tie  between  them.  There  was  amcm^st  the  Stuart  papers 

The  theory  in  her  own  heart  was,  that  in  Cardinal  York's  keeping  a  cunoos 

when  called  on  for  effort — ^whenever  memorandum  of  a  project  once  enter- 

the  occasion  should  demand  the  ffreat  tained  by  the  Pretender  with  respect 

personal  qualities  of  courage  ana  da-  to  Charles  Edward   It  was  a  scheme 

ring — G^erald  would  be  pre-eminently  to  marry  him  to  a  natural  dan^^ter  of 

distinguished,  and  show  himself  to  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  and  thua  con- 

the  world  a  true  Stuart  dilate  the  favour  and  even  the  support 

While  thus  they  lived  this  life  of  of  that  ministei^— the  stron^iest  mend 

happiness,  the  Pere  Maasoni  was  ac-  and  ally  of  the  Hanoverian  canaa 

tiveiv  engaged  in  maturing  plans  for  The  Jesuit  father  had  seen  and  read 

the  future.    For  a  considerable  time  tiiis  remarkable  papen  and  deemed  it 

back  he  had  been  watching  the  con-  a  conception  of  the  finest  and  most 

dition  of  Ireland  with  an  intense  feel-  adroit  diplomacy.  It  had  even  etimu- 

ing  of  anxiety.    So  far  from  the  re-  lated  his  own  ardour  to  rival  it  in 

sistanoe  to  England  having  assumed  acuteness ;  to  impose  Gerald  upon  the 

the  character  of  a  struggle  in  favour  of  Presbyterian  parl^,  as  one  covertly 

Catholicism,  it  had  grown  more  and  cherishing  views  similar  to  their  own ; 

more  to  resemble  the  gjeat  convulsion  to  make  them,  a  minpril^as  they  ware, 

in  France  which  promised  to  engulph  imagine  that  the  future  destinies  of 

all  religions  and  all  creeds.    Thouffh  the  country  were  in  their  keeping; 

in  a  measure  prepared  for  this  in  the  to  urge  them  on,  in  fact,  to  the  van 

beginning  of  the  conflict,  Masscmi  of  the  battle,  that  so  they  might  stand 

steadfastly  trusted  that  the  influence  between  two  fires,  was  nis  great  don- 

of  the  priests  would  as  certainly  bring  ception,  the  only  difficulty  to  which 

the  p€K)ple  back  to  the  standards  of  was  how  to  prepare  the  younaCheva- 

the  church,  and  that  eventually  the  Her  for  the  part  he  was  to  piay,  and 

contest  would  be  purely  between  Rome  reconcile  him  to  its  duplicity  1 

and  the  Reformation.    His  last  news  To  this  end  he  addressed  himself 

from  Ireland  grievously  damped  the  sealou^y  and  viciously,  feeding  Ger- 

ardour  of  such  hopes.    The  Presby-  aid's  mind  with  ideas  of  the  graiideuT 

terians  of  the  North — ^men  called  ene-  of  his  house,  the  princely  inneritance 

miesofthe  ^church" — were  now  the  that  they  had  possessed,  and  their 

most  trusted  leaders  of  the  movement ;  high  rank  in  Europe.    All  that  oookL 

and  how  was  he  to  expect  that  such  contribute  to  stimulate  the  youth's 

men  as  these  would  accept  a  Stuart  ardour,  and  gratify  his  pride  <n  birth, 

for  their  King  ?  was  studiously  providea  Day  by  day 
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keadTanoedfltealtluly  upon  the  road,  that  here  uras  not  a  theme  for  a 

gradually  enhancing   Cferald^s   own  "  thousand-and-one  nights "  of  ima- 

Btandara  to  himself,  and  giving  him,  gination. 

by  a  sort  of  fictitious  occupation,  an  Must  we  make  the  ungraceful  con- 
amount  of  importance  in  his  own  eyes,  fession  that  G«rald  wasnotreiy  much 
Massoni  mamtained  a  wide  corres-  in  love  !  though  he  felt  that  the  life 
pondence  throughout  Europe :  there  he  was  leading  was  a  very  delightful 
was  not  a  petty  court  where  ne  had  one.  Giulia  possessed  great — the  very 
not  some  trusted  agent  To  impart  to  ereatest — attractions.  She  was  very 
^is  correspondence  a  peculiar  tone  beautiful :  her  figure  the  perfection  of 
and  colourm^  was  eagy  enough.  At  a  grace  ana  ssrmmetry;  her  carriage, 
signal  from  hunthehintwas  sure  to  be  voice,  and  air,  all  that  the  most 
adopted ;  and  now  as  letters  poured  fastioious  could  wish  for.  She  was 
in  from  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  eminently  gifted  in  manv  ways,  and 
Naples,  and  Vienna,  they  all  bore  with  an  apprehension  of  astonishing 
VL^jon  the  one  theme,  and  seemed  filled  quickness;  and  yet,  somdiow,  though 
with  but  one  thought — that  of  the  he  liked  and  admired  her,  was  alwajrs 
young  Stuart  and  his  fortunes.  All  happy  in  her  society,  and  charmed  by 
these  were  duly  forwarded  by  Mas-  her  companionship,  she  never  made 
floni  to  G«rald  by  special  courier^  who  the  subject  of  his  solitary  musings  as 
arrived  with  a  haste  and  speed  that  he  strolled  by  himself ;  she  was  not 
seemed  to  imply  the  last  importance,  the  theme  of  the  sonnets  that  fell  half 
With  an  ingenuity  all  his  own,  the  unconsciously  from  his  lips  as  he  ram- 
Pere  invested  this  correspondence  with  bled  alone  in  the  pine  wood.  Was  the 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  vast  poll-  want  then  in  her  to  inspire  a  deeper 
tical  machinery,  and  by  calling  upon  passion,  or  had  the  holiest  spot  in  hu 
Gerald's  personal  intervention,  neele-  heart  been  already  occupied,  or  was 
vated  the  young  man  to  imagine  him-  it  that  some  ideal  conception  had 
self  the  centre  of  a  great  enterprise.  made  all  reality  unequal  and  inferior  ? 

Well  aided  and  seconded  as  he  was  Who  is  to  know  thisi  We  smile  at 
by  Giulia  Ridolfi,  to  .whom  also  this  the  simplicity  of  those  poor  savages, 
abonr  was  a  delightful  occupation,  who  having  carved  out  their  own 
the  day  was  often  too  short  tor  the  deitr,  fashioned,  and  shaped,  and 
amount  of  business  before  them ;  and  clothed,  then  fall  down  before  their 
instead  of  the  long  rides  in  the  pine  own  handiwork  in  an  abject  devotion 
forest,  or  strolting  rambles  through  and  worship.  We  cannot  reconcile 
the  garden,  a  brisk  gallop  before  din-  to  ourselves  the  mental  process  bv 
ner,  tedten  with  all  the  zest  of  a  holi-  which  this  self-deception  is  practisetl^ 
day,  was  often  the  only  recreation  and  yet  it  is  happening  in  another 
tiiey  permitted  themselvea  There  form,  and  every  day  too,  under  our 
was  a  fascination  in  this  existence  own  eyes.  The  most  violent  passions 
that  made  all  their  previous  lifb.  are  very  often  the  result  of  a  certain 
happy  as  it  had  been,  seem  tame  ana  suggestiveness  in  an  object  much  ad- 
wortnless  in  compaiwn.  If  real  mired;  the  qualities wmch  awaken  in 
power  have  an  irresistible  chann  for  ourselves  nobler  sentiments,  higher 
those^  who  have  once  enjoyed  its  pre-  ambitions,  and  more  delighted  dreams 
rogatives,  even  the  semblance  and  of  a  future,  soon  attach  us  to  the  pas- 
panoply  of  it  have  a  marvellous  fas-  sion,  and  unconsciously  we  create  an 
cination.  image  of  which  the  living  type  is  but 

That  '^  ^^5isme  a-deuz,"  as  a  witty  a  skeleton.  Perhaps  it  was  the  tower- 
French  wnter  has  called  love,  was  in^ambitionof  Giulia's  mind  that  im- 
aLuo  heightened  in  its  attraction  hy  paired,  to  a  great  degree,  the  womanly 
the  notion  of  an  influence  and  sway  tenderness  of  her  nature,  and  not  im- 
wielded  in  concert  As  one  of  the  in-  possibly  too  he  felt,  as  men  of  uncer- 
variable  results  of  the  great  passion  tain  purpose  often  feel,  a  certain 
is  to  elevate  people  to  themselves,  so  pique  at  the  more  determined  and  re- 
did this  seemmgmiportaace  they  thus  solute  character  of  a  woman's  mind, 
acquired  minister  to  their  love  for  Again  and  again  did  he  wish  for  some 
each  o^er.  In  the  air-built  castles  little  trait  of  mere  affection,  some* 
of  l^eir  mind  one  was  a  royal  palac^  ^^S  ^^^^  should  betoken,  if  not  an 
surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  and  indi&renoe,  a  passing  foi^tfulness  of 
splendour  of  miiyesty;  who  shall  say  the  great  world  and  all  its  splettdonrs. 

38» 
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But  no ;  all  her  thoughts  soared  up-  *'Toa  will  all  the  belter  tmdentand 

wards  to  the  high  station  she  had  set  «>y  caution  I  employ  on  this  occadon, 

her  heart  on.    Of  what  they  should  ▼J|»«» ^ ^"yj? «j»*^« <>» ^« on^iwtance 

be  one  day  was  the  great  dream  of  her  of  a  timilar  kind  haTingoecuwed.  Ihad 

^^'^^i^^jr^^  p^^^riV^ahTpSSio'n 

by  the  CanLn^  s  consent-Hind  of  the  l^  ^he  Biihop  of  Clare  tohit  Boyal  High- 

splendid  path  that  lay  before  them.  ^ess,  when  the  Prince  took  the  oppor- 

The  better  to  carry  out  his  own  tunity  of  declaring  the  tlroDgconYiction 

Yiews  MasBoni  had  alwa^  kept  up  a  he  entertained  of  the  tecnritv  of  the 

special  correspondence  with  Gimia,  Hanoverian    Baecesdon  )    and,   worn 

in  which  he  expressed  his  hopes  of  ag»in,  how  ineflfectnal  all  priestly  in* 

success  far  more  warmly  than  he  had  trigues  mutt  erer  prove,  wliere  the  cod* 

ever  done  to  Gerald.    Her  temper-  Jest  lay  between  armies.  I  have  no  need 

ament  was  also  more  sanguine  wad  *i«y  ^^  {"J^^  »'*?^ ^^^^^^ 

••«<»«.» V  «T»  «wv  umvra«»  j^u^tuuv  .~*«  produccs.  uor  how  essential  it  is  that  it 

impasaoned,  she  met  diffienlties  m  a  g]^  „o(  'be  rep^tedLlf  yon  J^x.  to 

more  danng  spmt,  and  could  more  „y  request,  I  beg  to  leave  to  your  own 

easily  persuade  herself  to  whatever  judgment  the  fitting  time,  and«  what  is 

she  ardently  desired.    The  Pere  had  still  more  important,  the  precise  charae- 

only  pointed  out  to  her  some  of  the  ter  of  the  reception— that  is^  as  to  how 

obstacles  to  success,  and  even  these  far  its  significance  as  an  audience  should 

he  had  accompanied  by  such  explana-  be  blended  with  the  more  graceful  fami* 

lions  of  how  they  might  be  met  and  \^^7  of  a  friendly  meeting.    The  dis. 


the  grand  enterprias  was  to  be  begun. 

-  Though  I  am  told,-  wroto  he.  -  that  „,^^J!^  itb^M.^?  thLfoV" 
the  disc^tent  with  the  House  of  Han-  Y^l  «™y  ^  ffrthered  ftom  the  M- 
over  grows  daily  more  conspicuous  in  lowmg Jew^  words^  which  yssed  be- 
England.  and  many  of  its  once  stanch  tween  Gerald  and  herself  a  few  mom- 
adherents  regret  the  policy  which  bound  ingB  afterwards, 
them  to  these  usurpers,  yet  it  is  esseiu  Thev  were  seated  in  the  lifaniy  al 
tially  to  Ireland  we  must  look  for,  at  their  <kily  task,  surrounded  by  letters 
least,  the  opening  of  our  enterprise;  and  maps,  and  books,  when  Qfolia 
there  it  is  not  a  mere  murmur  of  dis-  gaid,  hastily,   "  Oh,  here  is  a  note 

■•.^•«^*"**ir^'?^^®^P*^^^t*':"^"^  from  the  Pere  Massoni  to  be  replied 
rebellion.  Two  delegates  from  that  cotln-  ^  Ha  wrttMi  tn  mIt  whAn  4t  fnlir  hn 
tiy  are  now  with  me-men  of  note  and  ^^  ^1^J™!J  W«^3LlHi«K«]^Sl 
stition-who  having  learned  for  the  first  *^«  pleasure  of  lus  Boy^  f^hnesa  to 
lime  that  a  Prince  of  the  Stuart  family  recenre  the  visit  of  two  distmgushed 
Vet  survives,  are  most  eager  to  pay  their  gentlemen  from  Ireland,  who  aidently 
homage  to  his  BoyalHighness.  Of  entreat  the  honour  of  idssiag' hu 
course^  this,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  with  Royal  Highnesses  hand,  and  of  cany- 
such  secrecy  as  shall  prevent  it  reaching  ins  back  with  them  such  assuranoea 
Florence  and  the  ears  of  Sir  Horace  as  ne  might  vouchsafe  to  utter  of  hia 
3lann,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  alto-  feeling  for  those  who  have  never 
gather  so  unceremoniously  as  to  deprive  ,y^^  ^  ^^^  themselves  his  sub- 
the  interview  of  its  character  of  audience,  logta »» 

It  is  to   the  •  pregiatissima  Contessa    ^^57«  ^   ^ j m  v      x  i.        i. 

Giulia/  that  I  leave  the  charge  of  thU  ^     ^he  seccatnia ! '  burst  he  out,  aa 

negotiation,  and  the  responsibility  of  he  arose  impatiently  from  the  taUe 

saying  *  res '  or  *  no  *  to  this  request.  and  paced  the  room ;     if  there  be  a 

*'  Of  the  delegates,  one  is  a  baronet,  by  mockery  which  I  cannot  endure,  it  ia 

name  Sir  Capel  Crosbie,  a  man  of  old  one  of  these  audiences.  I  can  sit  hero 

family  and  good  fortune.     The  other  and  fool  mvself  all  day  long  by  poring 

is  a  Mr.  Simon  Purcell  who  formerly  over  records  of  a  has  been,  w  even 

served  in  the  Bnglish  army,  and  wn  tracing  out  the  limito  of  what  my 

wounded  In  some  action  with  the  French  ancestors   possessed:    but  to   pky 

in  Canada.     They  have  not.  either  of  ^1^  ^t V\n^    WfeL^   iS^ 

them,  much  affection  fbr  England^  a  ^?®    *^   *  ^^     t        *??* »  ^ 

very  pardonable  disloyalty  when  yon  ^^St**  ^^  ^^  not  ask  me  tins, 

hear  their  story— the  imminent  question,  ^  here  were  dwrs  wnen  this  huinovir 

however,  now  Is — can  you  see  them ;  'vas  strong  on  him,  and  she  said  no 

which  means — can  they  have  this  an-  m<Hre» 
dienee. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

TWOTI8nX>BS. 

A  FEW  days  after,  and  lost  as  evening       The  other  shook  his  head ;  but  it  was 

was   falling    a   travelling    carriage  difficult  to  say  whether  in  doubt  of  the 

halted  at  the  park  gate  of  the  Car-  meaning  or  dissent  to  the  doctrina 

dinars  villa.    Some  slight  iiyury  to  "Yes,"  resumed  the  other,  "the 

the  harness  occasioned  a  briei  delay,  gr^t  question  is  what  will  you  ao  with 

and  the  travellers  descended  and  pro-  your  Prince  if  you  fail  to.  make  hin;i 

oeeded  leisurely  at  a  walk  towards  the  a  Kine  ?    He  will  always  be  a  'puis- 

house.  One  was  a  very  large  heavily-  saiice,^it  remains  to  be  seen  in  wnose 

built  man,  far  advanced  in  life,  with  hands,  anfd  for  what  objects." 

immense  bushy  evebrows  of  a  brindled  The  baronet  sighed,  and  looked  lb 

grev,  nving  to  his  face  a  darksome  picture  of  hopeless  dulness. 

and   almost    forbidding  expre8Sion|  "Come,  I  will  teU  you  a  story,  noi 

though  the  mouth  was  well  rounded  for  the  sake  of  the  incident,  but  fof 

and  of  a  character  that  bespoke  gen-  the  illustration ;  though  even  asastory 

tlenesB.    He  was  much  bent  in  th0  it  has  its  poipt    You  knew  Gustavo 

shoulders,  and  moved  with  consider-  de  Marsay,  I  thinjc" 

able  difficulty ;  but  there  was  yet  in  "Le  beau  Gustave ;  to  be  sure  I  did. 
his  whole  figure  and  air  a  eertain  Ah,  it  was  upwards  of  forty  years  ago!? 
dignity  that  announced  the  man  oif  sighed  he,  sorrowfi^lly. 
condition.  Such,  indeed,  was  Sir  "It  could  not  be  less.  HehasbeeQ 
Capel  Croebls,  the  once  beau  and  or-  living  in  a  little  Styrian  village  about 
nament  of  a  Freneh  court  in  the  days  that  long,  seeing  and  being  seen  by 
of  the  regency.  The  other  was  a  none !  His  adventuie  was  this :  H^ 
spare,  thin,  but  yet  wiry-looking  man,  was  violently  enamoured  of  a  very 
of  about  sixty-five  or  six,  deeply  pit-  pretty  woman  whom  he  met  by  chance 
ted  with  smiul-pox,  and  disfigurea  by  m  the  street,  and  discovered  afterwards 
a  strong  squint,  which,  as  the  motions  to  be  the  wife  of  a  "dyer,"  in  the  Rue 
of  his  face  were  quick,  imparted  a  deMarais.  Whether  she  was  disposed 
character  of  restless  aetivity  and  im-  to  favour  his  addresses  or  acted  ii^ 
patienoe  to  his  appearance,  that  his  ooncert  with  her  husband  to  punish 
nature,  indeed,  could  not  contradict  bim,  is  not  very  easy  to  sav ;  the  re- 
He  was  known  as— that  is,  his  pass-  suit  would  incline  to  the  latter  sup- 
port called  him — ^Mr.  Simo^  Purcell ;  position.  At  all  events,  she  gave  him 
tmt  he  had  many  passports,  and  was  a  rendezvous,  a4;  which  he  was  sur- 
frequently  a  grandee  of  Spain,  a  prised  by  the  dyer  hims^lf—a  fellow 
French  abbe,  a  cabinet  eourier  of  strong  as  a  Hercules  and  of  an  un^o- 
Rnssia,  and  a  travelling  monk,  these  vemaole  temper.  He  rushed  wilalv 
travesties  being  all  easy  to  one  who  on  De  Marsay,  who  defended  himself 
spoke  fluently  every  dialect  of  £very^  for  some  time  with  his  rapier;  a  false 
continental  language,  and  seemed  to'  thrust  however,  broke  the  weapon  at 
eigoy  the  necessity  of  a  decc^tioB.  the  hilt,  and  tjbe  dyer  springing  for- 
You  could  mark  at  once  in  his  gee-  ward  ctuight  poor  Gustave  round  the 
tures  and  his  tone  as  he  came  forward,  body  and  actually  carried  him  off  over 
^e  stamp  of  one  who  talked  much  his  head,  and  plunged  him  neck  and 
and  well  There  was  ready  self-poa-  heels  into  an  enormous  tank  filled  with 
session,  that  jaunty  cheerfulness,  dash-  dye-stuff.  How  he  escaped  drowning 
ed  wiui  a  certain  earnest  force  that  — how  he  issued  from  tne  house  and 
bespoke  the  man  who  had  achieved  ever  reached  his  home  he  never  was 
conversational  success,  and  felt  his  in-  «ble  to  tell  It  is  more  than  probable 
fluence  in  it  the  consequences  of  the  calamity  ab- 
The  accident  to  the  harness  had  sorbed  and  obliterated  all  else;  for 
seemingly  interrupted  an  earnest  con-  when  heawoke  next  day  he  discovered 
venation,  for  no  sooner  on  the  ground  that  he  was  totally  changed — his  skin 
thanPuroeii  resumed :  "Takem^word  from  head  to  foot  being  dyed  a  deep 
for  it,  baronet ;  it  is  always  a  bad  blue !  It  was  in  vain  that  he  washed 
game  that  does  not  admit  of  being  and  washed,  boiled  himself  in  hot 
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out  only  bluer  than  before.     The  Sir  Oapel,  since  vou  and  I  were  boys, 

most  learned  of  the  faculty  were  con-  That  same  Revolution  in  France  that 

suited,  the  mostdifitinguished  chemists  has  cut  oflf  so  many  heads,  has  left 

— ^all  in  vain.    At  last,  a  dyer  was  sent  those  that  still  remain  on  men's  shoul- 

for,  who  in  an  instant  recognised  the  ders  veiy  much  wiser  than  they  used 

peculiar  tint,  and  said,  *Ah,  there  is  to  be.    JHow  nobody  in  Europe  wants 

Dut  one  man  in  Paris  has  the  secret  of  this  family  aeain;  they  have  done 

this  colour,  and  he  lives  in  the  Rue  their  part;  and  they  areas  much  bye^ 

da  Marais.'  gones  as  chain  armour  or  a  batue* 

"Here  was  a  terrible  blow  to  all  axe." 
hope,  and  in  the  discouragement  it  in-       ^*The  rightful  and  thel^;iiamate  are 

flict^  three  long  months  were  passed  never  byegone— never  obsolete,"  said 

De  Marsay  growing  thin  and  wretched  the  other,  resolutely, 
from  frettins,  and  by  his  despondency       "A'nt  they,  faitn!    The  guillotine 

occasioning  his  friends  the  dee^st  so-  and  the  lantern  are  the  answers  to 

licitude.    At  length,  one  of  his  rela-  that.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  must 

tivea  resolved  on  a  bold  step.    He  bealways  this  way — ^theremay,thou^ 

went  direct  to  the  Rue  de  Marais  and  I  see  no  signs  of  it,  oome  a  reaction 

demanded  to  speak  with  the  dyer.    It  yet;  but  for  the  present  men  have 

is  not  very*  ea^  to  sav  how  he  opened  taken  a  practical  turn,  and  they  ac- 

a  negotiation  of  such  delicacy ;  that  he  cept'  nothing,  esteem  nothing,  employ 

did  so  with  consummate  tact  and  skill  nothine  that  is  not  practical    Mira- 

there  can  be  nodoubt,  for  he  so  worked  beau's  last  effort  waste  give  thiscolour 

on  the  dyer's  compassion  by  the  picture  to  the  Bourbons,  and  )U  failed.    Do 

of  apoor,  young  fellow  utterlv  ruined  not  tell  me,  then,  that  where  Gkbriel 

in  his  career^  unable  to  face  the  world  Riouetti  broke  down,  a  Jesuit  father 

— ^to  meet  his  r^ment — even  to  ap-  will  succeed !" 
pear  before  the  enemy,  being  blue ! —       The  other  shook  his  held  in  dissoitt 

that  the  dyer  at  last  confessed  hispity,  but  without  speaking, 
but  at  the  same  time  cried  out, 'What       '*  Remember,  baronet,  these  con* 

can  I  do?  there  is  no  getting  it  off  victions  of  mine  are  all  opposed  to  my 

again  I'  interest.    I  should  be  delighted  to  see 

"'Ho  getting  it  off  again !  do  you  your  fairy  palace  made  hatntabl&and 

really  tell  me  thatf  exclaimed  the  valued  for  the  municipal  taxes.  Koth- 

wretched  nc^tiator.  ing  could  better  please  me  than  to  be- 

"'Impossible!  that's  the  patent,*  hold  your  Excellency  master  of  the 

said  the  other,  with  an  ill-dissembled  horse,  except  to  see  nivself  Chancellor 

pride.    'I  have  spent  seven  years  in  of  the  Excnequer.    But  here  we  are^ 

the  invention.    lonly  hit  w^n  it  last  and  a  fine  princely  looking  pile  it  is  !'* 
October.    Its  grand  merit  is  that  it       They  both  stopi>ed  suddenly,  and 

resists  all  attempts  to  efface  it.'  gazed  with  wondering  admiration  at 

^"And  do  you  tell  me,'  cries  the  the  noble  fa9ade  of  tne  palace  right 

friend,  in  terror,  'that  this  poor  fellow  in  front  of  them.    A  wide  terraoe  of 

must  go  down  to  his  grave  in  that  white  marble,  ornamented  with  gnmps 

odious — well,  I  mean  no  offence — in  or  single  figures  in  statuaiy,  stretdied 

that  unholy  tinti'  the  entire  length  of  the  builcUng,  be- 

" 'There isbutonethinginmypower,  neath  which  a  vast  orangery  extended, 

0]r.'  the  trees  loaded  with  fruit  or  blossom, 

"  'Well,  what  is  it,  in  the  name  of  gave  but  slight  glimpses  of  the  rock- 
Mercy  1  Out  with  it,  and  name  your  work  grottoes  and  quaint  fountaiuB 
price.'  within. 

"'I  can  make  him  a  very  charming  "This  is  not  the  Cardinal's  pro- 
green  !— un  beau  vert.  Monsieur.' "  perty,"  said  Purcell.    "  Nay,  I  know 

When  the  baronet  had  ceased  to  well  what  I  am  saying;  this  belongs, 

laugh  at  the  anecdote,  Purcell  re-  with  the  entire  estate,  down  to  San 

Bumed:  "And  now  for  the  applica-  Remo,  yonder,  to  the  young  Countess 

tion.    It  is  always  a  good  thing  m  life  Ridolfi.     Nay,  more,  she  is  at  this 

to  be  able  to  become  'un  beau  vert,'  very  moment  in  bargain  with  Csesare 

eventhoughthecolourshouldnotquite  Piombino  for  the  sale  of  it ;  her  price 

suit  you.    I  say  this,  because  for  the  is  five   hundred   thousand   Roman 

present  project  I  can  augnr  no  success!  scudi,  which  she  means  to  invest  in 

The  world  has  lived  wonderfully  fast,  this  bold  sdieme." 
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''She,  at  least,  has  faith,  is  a  Stu-  ever,  did  not  notice  this,  but  went 

art,"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  eagerly,  on — 

"What  wonld  you  have?    Tlie  "And  she  is  light    If  there  were 

ffirrs  in  love  with  your  Prince.    She  a  means  of  succesSj  that  means  would 

nas  pidd  seventy  thousand  piastres  of  be  money.   But  it  is  growing  late,  and 

Albizzi's  debts,  that  have  hung  around  this  I  take  it  is  the  chief  entrance, 

his  neck  these  ten  or  twelve  years  Let  us  present  ourselves,  if  so  be  that 

back,  all  to  win  him  over  to  the  cause,  we  are  to  be  honoured  with  an  audi- 

just  because   his   brother-in-law  is  ence." 

Spanish  Envoy  here.    She  destined  Though  the  baronet  had  not  failed 

some  eight  thousand  more  as  a  pre-  to  remark  the  sarcastic  tone  of  this 

sent  to  our  Lady  of  Ravenna,  who,  it  speech,  he  made  no  reply,  but  slowly 

would  seenij  has  a  sort  of  taste  for  ascended  the  steps  towards  the  terrace, 

bold  enterprises;  but  Massoni  stopped  Already  the  night  was  closing  in, 

ber  zeaL  and  suggested  that  instead  and  as  the  strangers  reached  the  door, 

of  candles  she  should  lay  it  out  in  they  never  perceived  that  a  figure  had 

muskets."  issued  from  the  orangery  beneath,  and 

''You  scoff  unseasonably,  sir,"  said  mounted  the  steps  after  them.    This 

the  baronet,  indignant  at  the  tone  he  was  the  Chevalier,  who  usually  passed 

spoke  in.  the  last  few  moments  of  each  day 

"Nor  is  that  all,"  continued  Pur-  wandering  amon^  the  orange  treesL 

cell,  totally  heedless  of  the  rebuke:  He  had  thus,  without  intending  it, 

"her  very  jewels,  the  famous  Bidoln  heard  more  tnan  was  meant  for  his 

gems,  the  rubies  that    once   were  ears. 

among  the  show  objects  of  Rome,  are  The  travellers  had  but  to  apx)ear  to 

all  ptacked  up  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  receive  the  most  courteous  reception 

Venice,  where  a  company  of  Jews  from  a  household  already  prepared  to 

have  contracted  to  buy  them.    Is  not  do  them  honour.    They  were  con- 

this  girPs  devotion  enough  to  put  all  ducted   to   apartments  specially  in 

your  natriotism  to  the  blushl"  readiness  for  them ;  and  being  told 

A  slight  stir  now  moved  the  leaves  that  the  Countess  hoped  to  have  their 

of  the  oran^  trees  near  where  they  company  at  nine  o  clock,  when  she 

were  standing,  as  the  evening  was  supped,  were  left  to  repose  after  their 

perfectly  still  and  calm.  Puroell,how-  journey. 
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A  WATWtnUf  ADTntTUBSft. 

It  was  by  thb  chance  alone  Gerald  All  that  he  had  read  of  late,  all  the 

knew  of  the  sacrifices   Giulia   had  letters  that  were  laid  before  him,  were 

mad^  and  was  making  for  his  cause,  filled  with  the  reiterated   tales  of 

Inall  their  intercourse,  marked  by  so  Highland  devotion  and  attachment, 

many  traits  of  mutual  confidence,  no-  The  most  touching  little  episodes  of 

thing  of  this  had  transpired,    ^the  his  father's  lifB  were  those  in  which 

like  accident  too  did  he  learn  how  this  generous  sentiment  figured,  arid 

some  men,  at  least,  spoke  and  thought  Gerald  had  by  reading  and  re-reading 

of  his  fortunes ;  and  what  a  world  of  them  got  to  believe  that  this  loyalty 

speculation  did  these  two  facts  sug-  was  bat  sleeping,  and  ready  to  be 

gesi    They  were  as  types  of  the  two  aroused  to  life  ana  activity  at  the  first 

opposineforces  that  ever  swayed  him  flutter  of  a  Stuart  tartan  on  the  hills, 

in  life.   Mere,  was  the  noble  devotion  or  the  first  wild  strains  of  a  pibroch 

that  gave  all ;  there,  the  cold  distrust  in  the  gorse-clad  valleys. 

that  believed  nothing.    Dclightftd  as  And  yet  Puroell  said — ^he  had  heard 

it  had  been  for  him  to  dwefi  on  the  him  say-^the  world  has  no  further 

steadfast  attachment  of  Giulia  Ridolfi,  need  of  this  family ;  the  pageant  they 

and  think  over  the  generous  trustful-  moved  in  has  passed  by  for  ever.  The 

ness  of  ihat  noble  nature,  he  could  mere  chance  mention^  too,  of  Mira- 

not  turn  his  thoughts  from  what  had  beau'sname— thattembleintelligenee 

fallen  from  Piurcell ;  the  ill-omened  which  had  subjugated  Gerald's  mind 

words  rankled  in  his  heart,  and  left  from  very  boyhood— imparted  addi- 

no  room  for  other  reflections.  Uonal  force  to  this  judgment    "  Per- 
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haps  it  id  even  as  he  says,"  muttered  ''  Nay,  Prince,  distrust  was  so  fea- 

Grorald;  '^perhaps  the    old  fire  has  tureof  your  race, and,  from  what  the 

died  out  on  the  altars,  and  men  want  Pere  Massoni  says,  these  gentlemen 

us  not  any  more."  do  not  deeenre  it      He  paused  to 

Whenever  in  histonr  he  had  chanced  let  Gerald  reply,  but,  as  he  did  not 

upon  the  mention  of  men,  who  once  speak,  the  Cardinal  went  on  :   **The 

creat  by  family  and  pretension,  had  voun^er  of  the  two^  who  speaks  out 

fallen  into  low  esteem  and  humble  nis  mmd  more  freely,  is  a  very  jeealous 

fortune,  he  alwavs   wondered  why  partizan  of  your  cause.    He  has  worn 

they  had  not  broken  with  the  old  a  miniature  of  your  father  next  his 

world  and  its  traditions  at  once,  and  heart  since  the  memorable  day  at 

sought  in  some  new  and  far-ofi«quar-  Preston,  when  he  acted  as  aide-de- 

^r  of  the  globe  alife  untrammelled  by  camp  to  his  Royal  Highness;  and 

the  past  Some  would  call  this  faint-  when  he  had  shown  it  to  us  he  kissed 

heartedness ;  some  would  say  that  it  it  with  a  devotion  that  none  could 

is  a  craven  part  to  turn  from  danger;  dare  to  doubt" 

h\ii  it  is  not  the  danger  I  turn  from ;  "  This  is  he  that  is  called  Purcell  f ' 

it  is  not  the  peril  that  appals  me ;  it  ssked  Qerald. 

is  the  sting  of  that  sarcasm  that  says,  '^  The  same.    He  held  the  rank  of 

who  is  this  that  eomeiL  on  the  pretext  colonel  in  the  Scottish  army^  and  was 

of  a  name,  to  trouble  the    world's  jewarded  with  a  patent  of  nobility, 

peace,  unfix  men's  minds,  and  unhinge  too,  of  which,  however,  he  has  not 

their  loyalty  1    What  does  he  bnnff  availed  himself." 

us  in  exchange  for  this  earthquake  oi  Again  there  flashed  across  Gerald^s 

opinion  1    Is  he  wiser,  better,  braver,  mind  the  words  he  had  overheard  from 

more  skilled  in  arts  of  war  or  jpeaoe  the  orangezy,  and  the  same  cold  smile 

.tiiAix  those  he  woujd  overthrow  ?  again  settled  on  his  features,  whidi 

As  he  waged  conflict  with  these  the  Cardinal  noticed  and  said — 

thoughts,  oame  the  simimons  to  an-  "  If  it  were  for  notlung  else  than 

nounce  tnatthe  Countess  was  waiting  the  close  relation  which  once  bound 

supper  for  him.  him  to  his  Royal  Hijyrhness,  methinks 

^' I  cannot  come  to-night    I  am  you  might  have  wished  to  see  and 

ill — ^fatigued.   Say  that  I  am  in  want  spe«ik  with  him." 

of  rest,  and  have   lain  down  upon  "  And  so  I  mean  to  do,  sir;  but  not 

my  bed."    Such  was  the  answer  he  to-night" 

gave,  uttered  in  the  broken,  interrup-  "  Chevalier,"  said  the  Cardinal,  re- 
led  tone  of  one  ill  at  ease  with  himself,  solutelv,  *4t  is  a  time  when  followers 

The  Cardinal's  physician  was  spee-  must  be  conciliated,  not  repulsed ; 

dily  at  his  door,  to  o£fer  his  services,  flattered  instead  of  offended.  Keflect 

but  Gerald  declined  them  abruptly,  then,  I  entreat  you,  ere  you  affora 

and  begged  to  be  left  alone.  At  lengdi  even  a  causeless  impression  of  distance 

a  heavy  step  was  heard  on  the  corn-  or  estrangement    On  Monday  last 

dor,andthe  Cardinal  himself  demand-  An  old  Highland  chief,  the  lord  of 

ed  admission.  Barra,  I  thmk,  they  called  him,  was 

In  the  hurried  excuses  that  Gerald  refused  admittance  here,  on  the  plea 

poured  forth,  the  wily   churchman  that  it  was  a  day  reserved  for  af- 

quickly  saw  that  the  real  cause  of  his  fairs  of  importance.    On  Wednesday, 

absence  was  untouched  on.  the  Count  D'Arijmy  was  told  that 

**Come,  Prince."   said   he,  good-  you  only  receiv^  envoys^  and  not 

humouredly,  "tell  me  fra^iluy,  you  mere  Chaiges  d' Affaires;  and  even 

are  not  satisfied  with  Giulia  and  my-  yesterday,  I  am  infoimed,  the  Due 

self  for  having  permitted  this  man  to  de  Terracina  was  sent  awav  because 

come  here ;  but  I  own  that  I  yielded  he  was  a  few  minutes  behind  the  time 

only  to  Massoni's  earnest  desire."  specified  for  his  audience.  Now,  these 

"And  why  should  Massoni  have  so  are  trifles,  but  they  leave  memories 

insisted  ?"  asked  Gerald.  which  are  often  disastrous," 

"For  this  good  reason,  that  they  "IfIAa</to  render  an  account  of  mj 

are  both  devoted  adherents  of  vour  actions,  sir,"  said  Gerald,  haughtily, 

house ;  men  ready  to  hazard  all  for  "  a  humiliation  which  has  not  jet 

your  cause."  reached  me — ^I  might  be  able  to  give 

Gerald  smiled  superciliously,  and  sufficient  explanation  for  all  you  have 

the  Cardinal  seeing  it,  said—  iust  mentioned." 
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aow  nif>  PAtBBD  AT  OBVXITO. 

Fairest  reader,  has  it  ever  been  your  conceived  such  an  interest  in  Gerald, 
fortune,or  has  it  entered  into  your  ex-  his  fortunes,  and  his  fate,  that  she 
periences,  even  to  hear  of  any  one  who  could  not  leave  Orvieto. 
found  a  quie^  monotonous  me  in  some  In  vain  came  pressing  invitations 
lonely,  unvisited  spot,  a  perfect  para-  from  Albano  and  Temi,  where  she  had 
dise  ^--to  recognise  fresh  charms  each  promised  to  pass  part  of  her  autumn. 
day  in  the  scenery — to  attach  to  every  In  vain  thelivelydescriptionsof  friends 
inanimate  obiect  that  amount  of  inte-  full  of  allthe  delights  or  Oastel-a-Mare 
rest  that  made  them  part  and  parcel  or  Sorrento,  the  story  of  festivities  and 
ofourselves,  and  to  feel— great  tnumph  pleasures  seemed  poor  and  even  vul- 
of  all— how  barren  and  unprofitable  gB^r  with  the  life  she  led.  Talk  of  illu- 
all  our  life  hitherto  had  been,  and  how  sions  as  you  will,  that  of  being  in  love 
we  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  known  is  the  only  one  that  moulds  the  nature 
what  it  was  to  be  happy.  If,  I  say,  or  elevates  the  heart  I  Out  of  its 
vou  have  tasted  the  fruit  of  this  know-  promptings  come  the  heroism  of  the 
ledge,  you  have  no  need  to  be  told  by  least  venturesome  and  the  poetry  of 
me  why  the  beautiful  Giulia  Bidolfi  the  least  romantic  1  Insensibly  steal- 
lingered  at  Orvieto.  ing  into  the  affections  of  another,  we 

it  was,  there  is  no  denying,  a  veiy*  have  to  descend  into  our  own  hearts 

princely  residence — a  true  villa  palace,  for  the  secrets  that  win  success ;  and 

as  the  Italians  only  understand  how  how  resolutely  we  combat  all  that  is 

to  build,  and  the  grounds  were  on  a  mean  or  unworthy  in  our  nature, 

scale  of  extent  that  suited  the  mansion,  simply  that  we  may  offer  a  more  pure 

Ornamental  terraces  and  gardens  on  sacrifice  on  the  altar  that  we  kneel  to ! 

every  side,  with  tasteful  aUevsof  trel-  And  there  and  thus  she  lived,  the 

lised  vines  to  give  noon-day  shade,  and  flattered  beauty — the  young  girl,  to 

fartheroffagam  a  dense  pine  forest  tra-  whom  an  atmosphere  of  homage  and 

versed  by  long  alleys  of  grass,  which  admiration  seemed   indispensable — 

evenin  the  heat  of  summer  were  cool  whose  presence  was  courted  in  the 

andshaded.  These  narrow  roads,  barely  society  of  the  great  world,  and  whose 

wide  enough  for  two  horsemen  abreast,  Yery  caprices  nad  grown  to  become 

crossed anarecrossedinthedark forest,  fashions.    There  she  Uved  a  sort  of 

and  were  a  perfect  ^pe  of  sameness  strange,  half-real  existence,  each  day 

since  they  ever  led  between  waUs  of  so  like  another  that  time  had  no  mea- 

the  same  dusky  foliage,  with  scanty  sure  how  it  passed, 

glimpses  of  a  blue  skv  through  the  The  library  of  the  villa  supplied 

arched  branches  over  head.  them  with  ample  material  to  study 

If  Giulia  rode  there  for  hours  long  the  history  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  in  these 
with  Gerald;  if  thev  strayed — often  pursuits  they  passed  the  mornings, 
silently— not  even  a  foot-fail  heard  on  carefully  noting  down  the  strange 
the  smooth  turf,  you,  perhaps,  know  eventualities  which  determined  theur 
why  j  and  if  you  do  not,  how  am  I,  fate,  and  canvassing  together  in  talk 
unskilled  in  such  descriptions,  to  make  the  traits  which  so  often  had  involved 
you  wiser  1  Well,  it  was  even  as  you  them  in  misfortune.  Gerald,  now  re- 
suspect  :  the  petted  child  of  fortune —  stored  to  full  health,  was  apeifecttype 
the  lovely  niece  of  the  great  Cardinal  of  the  illustrious  race  he  sprung  from ; 
—the  b^utiful  Giulia,  whose  hand  and  not  only  was  the  resemblance  in 
was  the  greatest  prize  of  Rome,  had  face  and  figure,  but  all  the  mannerisms 
Vol*  LUI.— NO.  cccxvii.  38 
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It  was  near  midaieht  when  the  door  ^I  never  knew  there  had  been  a 

again  opened,  and  Mi.  Puroell  was  in-  portrait  of  me  1"  cried  Gerald,  in  aa- 

troduced.    Making  a  low  and  deep  tonishment 

obeisance^  but  without  any  other  de*  ''It  was  taken,  I  fancy,  during  your 

monstration  of  deference  for  Gerald's  illness;  but  the  resemblance  is  still 

rank,  he  stood  patiently  awaiting  to  complete,  and  recaUs  to  those  who 

be  addiessed.  knew  the  Prince,  your  father,  «Yery 

"We  have  met  before,  sir,"  said  trait  and  lineament  of  his  £aca" 

Gerald,  flushing  deeply.  ''You,  yourself,  knew  himl"  said 

"So  I  perceive,  8ir,'^was  the  quiet  Gerald,  feelingly, 

reply,  ^ven  with  all  the  ease  of  one  A  deep,  cold  bow  was  the  only 

not  eaoly  abashed,  "and  the  last  time  acknowledgment  of  this  question, 

was  at  a  pleasant  supper  table,  of  "They  told  me  yon  were  one  of  his 

which  we  are  the  only  survivora"  trusted  and  truest  friends  f 

"Indeed  r' sighed  Gerald,  sadly,  and  "We  wore  each  oHier's  miniature 

with  some  astonishment.  for  many  a  year ;  our  happiness  was 

"Yes,  tai)  the  'Mountain'  devoured  to  talk  of  wnat  might  have  chanced 

the  Girondists  and  the  reaction  de-  to  be  our  destiny  had  he  won  back 

youred  the  'Mountain.'    If  the  pre-  the  throne  that  was  his  risht^  and  I 

sent  people  have  not  sent  the  'reac-  succeeded  to  what  my  fathers  gold 

tionnaires'  to  the  guillotine,  it  is  be-  should  have  purchased.    I  see  lam 

cause  they  prefer  to  make  soldiers  of  alluding  to  what  you  neyer  heard  o£ 

them."  You  see  before  you  one  who  mi^t 

"And  how  did  you  escape  the  perils  have  been  a  Kin^  of  Poland." 

of  the  time^"  asked  Gerald,  eagerly.  Gerald  stared  m  half  credulous  as- 

"Like  Mons.  de  Talleyrand,  sir,  I  tonishment,  and  the  other  went  oor^ 

always  treated  the  party  in  disgrace  "You  haye  heard  of  the  MiiwHBiwft 

as  if  their  misfortune  were  but  a  pass-  scheme,  and  of  Law,  its  iounder  % 

in^  shadow,  and  that  the  day  of  their  "  Yes." 

triumph  was  assured.    For  even  this  "My  grandfather  was  Law's  friend 

much  of  consideration,  men  in  adver-  and  coimdant.    By  their  united  ta- 

mtv  are  grateful  1"  lents  and  zeal  the  great  plot  was  fiiafe 

"How  heartily  you  must  despise  conceived  and  matured.  Law  was  at 
humanity!"  burst  out  Gerald,  more  first  but  an  indifferent  Fratch  scholar, 
struck  by  the  cold  cjmicism  of  the  and  even  a  worse  courtier.  My  grand- 
other's  look  than  even  by  his  words,  father  was  an  adept  in  both,  and  knew 

"Not  so,"  replied  he,  in  a  half  care-  besides  the  Duke  of  Orleans  wefl. 

less  tone;  "Jean  Jacques  expected  They  were  as  much  companions  as 

too  much :  Diderot  thought  too  little  the  distance  of  their  stations  could 

of  men.    The  truth  lies  midwav,''and  make  them :  and  by  my  grandfather's 

they  are  neither  as  good  or  as  bad  as  influence,  toe  Duke  was  induced  to 

we  deem  them."  listen  to  the  scheme.    On  what  mere 

"And  now,  what  is  your  pursuit :  accident  the  great  events  of  life  de- 

what  career  do  you  follow)"  asked  pend!    It  was  a  party  of  "quinxe" 

Gerald,  abruptly.  decided  the  fate  of  Europe.  The  Duke 

"I  have  none,  sir  *  the  attraction  lost  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
that  binds  the  ruinea  gambler  to  sit  livres  to  my  grandfather,  and  could 
at  the  table  and  watch  the  game  at  not  pay  him.  While  he  was  making 
which  others  are  staking  heavily,  ties  excuses  for  the  delay,  my  grandfather 
me  to  any  enterprise  wherein  men  are  thought  of  Law,  and  said : — 'Let  me 
willing  to  risk  much.  I  have  seen  so  present  to  your  Royal  Highness  to- 
much  of  high  play  in  life,  I  cannot  morrow  mominc  a  clever  friend  of 
stand  by  petty  ventures.  They  told  mine,  and  it  wifl  never  be  your  for- 
me at  Venice  of  the  plot  that  was  tune  again  to  own  that  you  have  not 
maturing  here,  and  I  agreed  with  old  money  to  any  extent  at  your  disposaL' 
Sir  Oapei  Crosbie  to  come  over  and  Law  i^peared  at  the  Duke's  lev^  the 
hear  about  it"  next  morning.    It  is  not  necessary  to 

"Youlittle  suspected,  perhapfiL  who  tell  the  rest  only  that  amongst  the 

was  the  hero  of  the  adventure,'  said  deepest  gamolers  in  that  memon^le 

Gerald,  half  doubtingly.  scheme,  and  the  largest  winners,  mv 

"Kay,  sir ;  I  saw  your  picture,  and  grandfather  held  the  first  place.  Sudbi 

recognised  you  at  once."  was  the  spl^dour  of  his  retbme  one 
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keadTBnoedsfcealtluly  upon  the  road,  that  here  was  not  a  theme  for  a 

gradually  enhaiiicing   Grerald's   own  ''  thousand-and-one  nights "  of  ima- 

standard  to  himself,  and  giving  him,  gination. 

by  a  sort  of  fictitious  occnpation,  an  Must  we  make  the  ungraceful  con- 
amount  of  importance  in  his  own  eyes,  fession  that  Gerald  wasnotvery  much 
Massoni  maintained  a  wide  corres-  in  love  !  though  he  felt  that  the  life 
pondence  throughout  Europe :  there  he  was  leading  was  a  very  delightful 
was  not  a  petty  court  where  ne  had  one.  Qiulia  possessed  great — ^the  very 
not  some  trusted  agent  To  impart  to  greatest — attractions.  She  was  very 
this  correspondence  a  peculiar  tone  beautifiil :  her  figure  the  perfection  of 
and  colouring  was  easy  enough.  At  a  grace  ana  fiymmetry;  her  carriage, 
signal  from  hmithehintwas  sure  to  be  voice,  and  air,  all  that  the  most 
adopted ;  and  now  as  letters  noured  fastidious  could  wish  for.  She  was 
in  irom  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  eminently  gifted  in  mainr  ways,  and 
Naples,  and  Vienna,  they  all  bore  with  an  apprehension  of  astonishins 
upon  tne  one  theme,  and  seemed  filled  quickness;  and  yet,  somehow,  though 
with  but  one  thought — ^that  of  the  he  liked  and  admired  her,  was  always 
young  Stuart  and  hLs  fortunes.  All  happy  in  her  society,  and  charmed  by 
these  were  duly  forwarded  by  Mas-  her  companionship,  she  never  made 
Boni  to  Q«rald  by  special  couriers,  who  the  subject  of  his  solitary  musings  as 
arrived  with  a  haste  and  speed  that  he  strolled  by  himself ;  she  was  not 
seemed  to  imply  the  last  importance,  the  theme  of  the  sonnets  that  fell  half 
With  an  ingenuity  all  his  own,  the  unconsciously  from  his  lips  as  he  ram- 
Pere  invested  this  correspondence  with  bled  alone  in  the  pine  wood.  Was  the 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  vajst  poll-  want  then  in  her  to  inspire  a  deeiw 
tical  machinery,  and  by  calling  upon  passion,  or  had  the  holiest  spot  in  hi$ 
Gerald's  personal  intervention,  neele-  neart  been  already  occupied^  or  was 
vayted  the  young  man  to  imagine  him-  it  that  some  ideal  conception  had 
self  the  centre  of  a  great  enterprise.  made  all  reality  unequal  and  inferior  ? 

Well  aided  and  seconded  as  he  was  Who  is  to  know  this?  We  smile  at 
by  Giulia  Ridolfi,  to  .whom  also  this  the  simplicity  of  those  poor  savages, 
labour  was  a  delightful  occupation,  who  having  carved  out  their  own 
the  day  was  often  too  short  tor  the  deitr,  fashioned,  and  shaped,  and 
amount  of  business  before  them;  and  clothed,  then  fall  down  before  their 
instead  of  the  long  rides  in  the  pine  own  handiwork  in  an  abject  devotion 
forest,  or  strolling  rambles  throu^fh  and  worship.  We  cannot  reconcile 
the  garden,  a  brisk  gallop  before  din-  to  ourselves  the  mental  process  bv 
ner,  taken  with  all  the  zest  of  a  holi-  which  this  self-deception  is  practised, 
day,  was  often  the  only  recreation  and  yet  it  ia  happening  in  another 
they  permitted  themselves.  ^  There  form,  and  every  day  too,  under  our 
•was  a  fascination  in  this  existence  own  eyes.  The  most  violent  passions 
that  made  all  their  previous  lifcL  are  very  often  the  result  of  a  certain 
happy  as  it  had  been,  seem  tame  ana  suggestiveness  in  an  object  much  ad- 
worthless  in  comparison.  If  real  mired;  the  qualities wmch  awaken  in 
power  have  an  irresistible  charm  for  ourselves  nobler  sentiments,  higher 
those  who  have  once  enjoyed  its  pre-  ambitions,  and  more  delightful  dreams 
rogatives,  even  the  semblance  and  of  a  future,  soon  attach  us  to  the  pas- 
panoply  of  it  have  a  marvellous  fiis-  sion,  and  unconsciously  we  create  an 
cination.  image  of  which  the  living  type  is  but 

That  '*  d^oisme  a-deux,"  as  a  witty  a  skeleton.  Perhaps  it  was  the  tower- 
French  writer  has  called  love,  was  in^ambition  of  GKulia's  mind  that  im- 
also  heightened  in  its  attraction  by  paired,  to  a  great  degree,  the  womanly 
the  notion  of  an  influence  and  sway  tenderness  of  her  nature,  and  not  im- 
wielded  in  concert  Ab  one  of  the  in-  possibly  too  he  felt,  as  men  of  uncer- 
variaUe  results  of  the  great  passion  tain  purpose  often  feel,  a  certain 
is  to  elevate  people  to  themselves,  so  pique  at  the  more  determined  and  re- 
did this  seemmgmiportaiice  they  thus  solute  character  of  a  woman's  mind, 
acquired  minister  to  their  love  for  Again  and  again  did  he  wish  for  some 
each  o4her.  In  tiie  air-built  castles  little  trait  of  mere  afiection,  some- 
of  their  mind  one  was  a  royal  palace,  thing  that  should  betoken,  if  not  an 
surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  ana  indifference,  a  passing  foi^tfolness  of 
splendour  of  oogesty;  who  shall  say  the  great  worla  and  all  its  spletfdoumL 
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THIirGS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Lanbob  in  his  *^Last  Fruit  of  an  bf  the  mouth  of  the  author  of  Mti^ 

Old  Tree'*  ha«  instituted  a  oompari'  dibrcu: — 

son  betw<«n  fancy  and  imagination.  « ^^^^        „^^  ,^^^ 

•* Fancy  "  he  says,  "is  miagmation  m  p„„  ^^^  to  »d  began  iTJa™." 
her  youth  and  adolescence.    Fancy  is 

always   excursiTe :   imagination  not  Too  often  fancy  is  the  fool  tiiat 

seldom  sedate.     It  is  the  business  "rushes   in   where  angels   fear  to 

of  the  latter  to  create  and  animate  tread  :**  yet  she  has  her  work  to  doi 

such  beings  as  are  worthy  of  her  and  if  we  were  asked  to  define  what 

plastic  hand;    certainly  not  by  in*  is  her  proper  province,  as  well  as 

yisible  wires  to  put  marionettes  in  what  is  not,  we  would,  too,  like  our 

motion,  nor  to  pin  butterflies  on  blot*  octogenarian   author  quoted   above, 

ting  paper.     Vigorous  thought,  ele-  draw  a  parallel  between  iuncy  and 

yated  sentiment,  just  expression,  de^  imagination.     We   would  say,  that 

▼el<^ment  of  character,   power   to  fancy  is  to  imagination   what  the 

brinj;  man  out  from  the  secret  haunts  microscope  is  to  the  telescope ;  the 

of  his  soul,  and  to  place  him  in  strong  one  enables  us  to  see  a  wodd  in  a 

outline  against  the  skv,  belong  to  ima-  blade  of  grass,  a  drop  of  dew,  a  flower; 

gination.    Fancy  is  thought  to  dwell  the  other  summons  to  our  gaie  vast 

among  the  fairies  and  their  congeners,  orbs  of  glory,  and  flying  through  spacer 

and  tbey  frequently  lead  the  weak  and  thrids  a  labyrinth  of  worlds,  peopled 

ductile  poet  far  astray.  *        *        *  by  angels,  or  like  our  own,  with  men 

Their  tiny  rings,  in  which  the  intel-  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.    Fam^ 

ligent  see  only  the  growth  of  funguses,  peeps  into  the  world  of  elves  and  fays ; 

are  no  arena  for  action  and  passion,  imagination  soars  throu^theaivhan* 

It  was  not  in  these  circles  that  Ho-  gelic  universe,  and  ^azes  <m  thrones 

mer,  and  Eschylus.  and  Pante  strove."  and    dominioiUL    pnncipalitles   aiid 

Not  unfrequently  fancy  endeavours  powers,  until  sne  reaches  the  court 

to  grasp  what  imagination  alcHie  can  without  the  Holy  of  Hollee,  and  even 

comprenend,and  then  we  witness  that  then,  awed  but  for  a  moment,  passes 

most  easy  of  all  Avemian  descents,  through  the  veil,  and  stands  untrem- 

the  fall  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi*  bling  oefore  the  visible  Shekinafa. 

culous.     Let  us  take  an  example.  Fancv  listens  to  the  fthitping  <^ 

Milton  grandly  says,  "Satan  like  a  harebells  and   Uuebella,  and  finds 

comet  burned.      Imagination  will  at  that  every  flower  has  its  own  pecu« 

once  take  in  the  full  foroe  of  this  liar  note  of  joy.     Imagination  can 

splendid  comparison.    The  terror  and  hear  the  "music  of  the  spheres ;"  the 

the  awe  which  the  comet  inspired  in  sun  "sounding  forth  its  ancient  son^;" 

the  poet's  time  will  be  transferred  to  all  the  morning  stars  singing  wilJi 

the  fallen  archangel    The  withering  triumphant  glaoyness,  and  learns  that 

heat,  the  baleful  atmosphere,  the  sud-  every  planet  takes  its  put  in  the  grand 

den  appearance  of  a  mahgnant  stranger  eelestial  chorua    Fancy  tells  us  that 

in  the  realm  of  order  and  peace,  all  this  world  is  an  aggregation  of  infinite 

these  sensations  will  at  once  come  systems;  imagination  shows  that  it 

crowding  into  the  mind,  while  ima-  is  itself  but  a  unit  of  one  mighty 

gination  holds  the  open  door.    But  systeuL 

what  will  fancy  do :  in  what  way  will  We  care  not  long  to  remember  the 

she  treat  this  Escnylean  metaphor)  achievements  of  fancy,  but  the  vic- 

She  will  find  out  a  congruity  whieh  tories  of  imagination  are  triumph  for 

none  but  she  would  ever  have  dis-  all  mankind  and  every  one  rever- 

oovered.    The  comet  has  a  tail,  and  eac&aA^*Froloaamlfimmel^**A*^Far' 

so  has  Satan ;  and  lo !  in  a  moment,  aphrase  of  the  Nineteenth  Psalm," 

the  sublime  has  rushed  headlong  into  an  eight  book  of  the  Iliad.    The  ex- 

the  abyss  of  the  ridiculous,    niicy  ercise  of  fancy  must  neoesBarily  tend 

will  not  let  the  glories  of  the  rising  to  make  man  a  Pantheist,  while,  by 

sun  alone,  and  we  hear  her  saying  frequently  using  his  imaginatioa  he 
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CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

TWOVUITOBS. 


A  FEW  days  after,  and  lost  as  evening       The  other  shook  his  head ;  but  it  was 
waa   fallinff,   a   trayelling    carriage    difficult  to  say  whether  in  doubtof  the 
halted  at  the  park  gate  of  the  Car-    meaning  or  dissent  to  the  doctrine, 
dinars  yilla.    Some  slight  iiyury  to        "Yes,"  resumed  the  other,  "the 
the  harness  occasioned  a  brief  delay,    gr^tquestion  is  what  willyou  ao  with 
and  the  trayellers  descended  and  pro-    your  rrince  if  you  fail  to.  make  him 
ceeded  leisurely  at  a  walk  towards  the    a  Kins?    He  wiU  always  be  a  'puis- 
house.  One  was  a  very  large  heavily-    sance,  it  remains  to  be  seen  in  wliose 
built  man,  far  advanced  in  life,  with    hands,  and  for  what  objects." 
immense  bushy  eyebrows  of  a  brindled       The  baronet  sighed,  and  looked  A 
grev,  giving  to  nis  face  a  darksome    picture  of  hopeless  dulness. 
and   almost    forbidding  expression.        "Come,  I  will  tell  you  astoiy,  noi; 
though  the  mouth  was  well  rounded    for  the  sake  of  the  incident,  but  fop 
and  of  a  character  that  bespoke  gen-    the  illustration ;  though  even  asastory 
tleness.    He  was  much  bent  in  the    it  has  its  point    You  knew  Gustavo 

shoulders,  and  moved  with  consider-    de  Marsay,!  tbink" 

able  difficulty ;  but  there  w€ts  yet  in  "Le  beau  Gustavo ;  to  be  sure  I  did 
his  whole  figure  and  air  a  eertain  Ah,  it  was  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  r^ 
dignit;^  that  announced  the  man  of  sighed  he,  sorrowfully, 
condition.  Such,  indeed,  was  Sir  "It  could  not  be  less.  Hehasbeeu 
Oapel  CrosbLe,  the  once  beau  aad  or-  living  in  a  little  Styrian  village  about 
nament  of  a  Freneh  court  in  the  days  that  long,  seeing  and  being  seen  by 
of  the  regency.  The  other  was  a  none !  His  adventure  was  this :  H9 
spare,  thin,  butyet  wiry-lookii^masi,  was  violently  enamoured  of  a  veiy 
of  about  sixty-five  or  six,  deeply  pit-  pretty  woman  whom  he  met  by  chance 
ted  with  small-pox,  and  disfigured  by  m  the  street,  and  discovered  afterwards 
a  strong  squint,  which,  as  the  motions  to  be  the  wife  of  a  " dyer,"  in  the  Rue 
of  his  face  were  quick*  imparted  a  deMaraia  Whether  she  was  disposed 
character  of  restless  aetivity  and  im-  to  favour  his  addresses  or  acted  ii^ 
patience  to  his  appearance,  that  his  concert  with  her  husband  to  punish 
nature,  indeed,  ooiud  not  contradict,  bim,  is  not  very  easy  to  sav ;  the  ro- 
He  was  known  as — that  is,  his  pass-  suit  would  incline  to  the  latter  supr 
port  called  him — ^Mr.  Simo^  Purcell ;  position.  At  all  events,  she  gave  him 
but  he  had  many  passports,  and  was  a  rendezvous,  alb  which  he  was  sur- 
frequently  a  grandee  of  Spain,  a  prised  by  the  dyer  hii^e^lf—a  fellow 
French  abbe,  a  cabinet  eomier  of  strong  as  a  Hercules  and  of  an  ungo- 
Russhi,  and  a  travelling  monk,  these  remable  temper.  He  rushed  wildly 
travesties  being  all  easy  to  one  who  on  De  Marsay,  who  defended  himself 
spoke  fluently  every  dijuect  of  every^  for  some  time  with  his  rapier ;  a  false 
continental  language,  and  seemed  to'  thrust,  however,  broke  the  weapon  at 
6i]joy  the  necessity  of  a  deception,  the  hilt,  and  tbe  dyer  springing  for- 
You  could  mark  at  once  in  his  gee^  ward  caugjit  poojr  Gustavo  round  the 
tures  and  his  tone  as  he  came  forward,  body  and  actually  carried  him  off  over 
Ae  stamp  of  one  who  talked  much  }iis  head,  and  plunged  him  nedk  and 
and  well  There  was  ready  self-poa-  heels  into  an  enormous  tank  filled  with 
session,  that  jaunty  cheerfulness,  dash-  dye-stuff.  How  he  escaped  drowning 
ed  with  a  certain  earnest  force  that  — how  he  issued  from  tne  house  ana 
bespoke  the  man  who  had  achieved  ever  reached  his  home  he  never  was 
conversational  success,  and  felt  his  in-  able  to  telL  It  ia  more  than  probable 
fiuence  in  it  the  consequences  of  the  calamity  ab- 

The  accident  to  the  harness  had  aorbed  and  obliterated  all  else;  for 
seemingly  interrupted  an  earnest  con-  when  heawoke  next  day  he  discovered 
versation,  for  no  sooner  on  the  ground  that  he  was  totally  changed — ^his  skin 
than  Purcell  resumed :  "Take  my  word  from  head  to  foot  being  dyed  a  deep 
for  it,  baronet ;  it  is  always  a  bad  blue !  It  was  in  vain  thathe  washed 
game  that  does  not  admit  of  being  and  washed,  boiled  himself  in  hot 
played  in  two  ways^-the  towns  to  baths,  or  essayed  a  hundred  cleansing 
which  only  one  road  leads  are  never  remedies,  notning  availed  in  the  least 
worth  visiting.''  — ^in  fact,  many  thought  that  he  came 
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one  exception)  mleamiHl   and  iin-  and  sball  return  to  nothing  ;birtvl»t 

taught  having  risen  out  of  darkneee  we  shall 

Ad.  eminent  preacher  of  a  country  aet  into  gloom  ? 

whose  divines  are  not  distinguished  Through  the  darkness,  and  tfannidb. 

for  reverenoe,  and  to  whom  he  forms  the  glotHO,  a  light  has  shone— « Ijqmt 

a    bright   contrast — ^William   Elery  dispersing  all  the  douds  that  voued 

Chanmng — ^has  published  an  eloquent  Heaven's  glories  from  our  gase — the 

sermon  on  this  subject  of  the  soul  light  of  the  star  of  the  Epiphany, 

seeking  to  obtain  from  the  outer  world  Now.  we  no  longer  sadly  ask  with 

some  clue  as  to  its  own  future  fate ;  weariea  watchmen,  **What  of  the 

yet  he  could  show  Httle  intelligence  night  1"    Now,  we  even  have  ^in^ 

gained  hy  analogy.    The  law  of  na-  ses  of  a  fanner  brightness, 

ture  is  birth  out  of  corruption,  death  „^    .  .^.  .  ,  ,     ,          ,    ,      ^ 

mtooorrupti<«.»dfromrhen^birth  "^i^Jl^ulL'riliwXuriJiWlX; 

agam :  yet  not  alwa^  to  the  same  hfe  Hath  had  ebewhere  iu  Betting, 

as  before.    There  might  be  d^enera-  And  eometh  from  a&r. 

tion  as  well  as  progression.     The  tree  Not  in  entire  foigetfalneas, 

SWS  up  from  a  soil  rich  with  the  ^?  ^'>\}^  utter  nakednes., 

ayed  leaves  and  trunks  of  a  pri-  gl*  ^'S  "f^  t^^  *^^  i^""^  i»  ^^  ~™' 

"'i    ,  ^1      OTL  i   jZT^  l  J      -x  From  God  who  i>  our  home. 

meval  forest    That  tree  sheds  its 
leaves,  and  having  lived  its  time  it, 

too,  decays,  and,  perhaps,  affords  sus-  Most  inhuman  would  he  be  who 
tenanoe  for  otiber  trees  to  oome:  or  should  grudge  his  brother  Imowledge. 
else,  a  plant  springs  up  and  yields  rood  Yet  it  is  a  £ur  sul]|)ect  of  inquiry  whe- 
to  man,  himself  soon  to  cue,  and  all  ther  the  present  mcreaae  of  tcAchexs 
that  remains  of  him  to  become  dust  and  teaching  has  not  been  attended 
mingle  with  the  eround,  and  give  soil  with  some  falling  off  in  the  quality  of 
for  the  growth  of  other  planted  which  that  which  is  tMieht  We  seem  to 
shall  f(Md  other  men.  Or,  to  take  ]uiy6  lost  in  deptii  what  we  have 
another  anidogy :  the  child  increases  gained  in  breadtL  The  student's  oeU 
to  the  fiill  stature  of  the  man,  and  once  a  veritable  reality,  is  now  a  mere 
brings  forth  flower  of  thought  and  fagon  de  porter^  bv  which  we  inti- 
fruit  of  action  \  but  soon  the  glory  of  mate  the  mechanic  s  institute.  The 
summerpasses  mto  the  mellowed  npe-  days  of  the  giants  are  gone  by.  Erae- 
noss  of  autumn,  which,  in  due  course,  mus,  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Pascal,  have 
is  succeeded  by  the  cniU  frosts  ana  leftnosuocessora  The  toilsome  reader 
death  of  winter, — "a  second  child-  of  cumbersome  folios  gives  way  to 
hood," — ^melancholy  words,  descrip-  the  dilettante  frequenter  of  popular 
tive  of  ever-circling  change,continually  lecturea  Now,  without  for  one  mo- 
repeating  itself.  Is  there  to  be  no  ad-  ment  wishing  any  return  to  the  old 
vanoe )  Shall  the  man  who  strives  monopoly,  may  we  not  seek  to  avert 
BO  eamesUy  after  knowle^  never  at-  the  calamity  impendent  over  the  next 
tain  to  t^e  seraph's  wiisdom)  Sad  generation,  of  becoming  a  nation  of 
truth,  if  this  be  so ;  yet  a  still  sadder  superficial  smatterers.  If  we  do  so, 
creed  did  the  olden  philosophv  teach,  we  must,  in  the  first  plaoe^  endeavour 
Death  was  degeneration;  the  man  to  exterminate  the  species  of  glib 
dying  passed  into  the  brute,  noble  or  talkers,  who  are  the  popular  heroes  of 
base  (as  far  as  brutes  can  be  noble  or  the  tea-table.  To  accomplish  this  will 
base),  according  as  his  life  had  been  be  no  easy  matter,  for  the  man  of 
good  or  evil.  Setter,  infinitely  better  "  general  knowledge''  (i.&  of  particuUir 
than  this,  is  the  modem  doctrine  of  ignoranceX  is  so  much  more  useful  in 
development.  Let  the  ape  become  company^  than  the  really  wise  man. 
the  man,  rather  than  the  man  the  ape.  The  one  is  ready  with  a  tale,andpropo«^ 
Hard  indeed  is  such  a  fall.  Man  wal-  a  happy  illustration ;  while  the  other 
lowinff  in  the  pigstye  1  Better  let  Cse-  is  still  weighing  the  merits  of  a  quea- 
sat^s  oust  bung  up  a  beer-banreL  Let  tion,  setting  one  side  over  against  t^e 
our  origin  bebase  as  you  will,  ye  dis-  other,  most  oonscientioualv  Dalandng 
coverers  of  the  ^  vestiges  of  creation,"  counter-evidence.  Thus,  the  knovring 
but  let  not  our  end  be  vile.  Yet  how  man  earns  the  reputation  of  immense 
know  we,  most  diligent  '^  interpreters  reading,  as  well  as  ready  wit ;  while  t^e 
and  servants  of  nature"  though  we  honest  student  is  esteemed  learned, 
be,  but  what  we  sprung  &QHL  nraiing,  no  doubt»  but  a  book-worm,  quite  un- 
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''She,  at  least,  has  faith,  is  a  Stu-  ever,  did  not  notice  this,  but  went 

art,"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  eageily.  on — 

''What   would  you  have?    The  ''And  she  is  right    If  there  were 

girl's  in  love  with  your  Prince.    She  a  means  of  Buccessj  that  means  would 

as  paid  seyenty  thousand  piastres  of  be  money.   But  it  is  growing  late,  and 

Aibizzi's  debts,  that  have  hung  around  this  I  take  it  is  the  chief  entrance, 

his  neck  these  ten  or  twelve  yean  Let  us  present  ourselves,  if  so  be  that 

back,  all  to  win  him  over  to  the  cause,  we  are  to  be  honoured  with  an  audi- 

just  because   his  brother-in-law  is  enee." 

Spanish  Envoy  here.    She  destine!  Though  the  baronet  had  not  failed 

some  eight  thousand  more  as  a  pre-  to  remark  the  sarcastic  tone  of  this 

sent  to  our  Lady  of  Kavenna,  who,  it  speech,  he  made  no  replv,  but  slowly 

would  seem,  has  a  sort  of  taste  for  ascended  thesteps  towards  the  terrace, 

bold  enterprises;  but  Massoni  stopped  Already  the  night  was  closing  in, 

her  zeaL  and  suggested  that  instead  and  as  the  strangers  reached  the  door, 

of  candles  she  would  lay  it  out  in  they  never  perceived  that  a  figure  had 

muskets."  issued  from  the  orangery  beneath,  and 

"You  scoff  unseasonably,  sir,''  said  mounted  the  steps  after  them.    This 

the  baronet^  indignant  at  the  tone  he  was  the  Chevalier,  who  usually  passed 

spoke  in.  the  last  few  moments  of  each  day 

"Nor  is  that  all,"  continued  Pur-  wandering  amon^  the  orange  tree& 

cell,  totally  heedless  of  the  rebuke :  He  had  thus,  without  intending  it, 

"her  very  jewels,  the  famous  Bidoln  heard  more  than  was  meant  for  hia 

gems,  the  rubies  that    once    were  ears. 

among  the  show  objects  of  Rome,  are  The  traveUers  had  but  to  appear  to 

all  packed  up  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  receive  the  most  courteous  reception 

Venice,  where  a  company  of  Jews  from  a  household  already  prepared  to 

have  contracted  to  buy  them.    Is  not  do  them  honour.    They  were  con- 

this  girl's  devotion  enough  to  put  all  ducted  to   apartments  snecially  in 

your  patriotism  to  the  blushl"  readiness  for  them ;  and  oeing  told 

A  slight  stir  now  moved  the  leaves  that  the  Countess  hoped  to  have  their 

of  the  orange  trees  near  where  th^  company  at  nine  o  clock,  when  she 

were  standing,  as  the  evening  was  supped,  were  left  to  repose  after  their 

perfectly  still  and  calm.  Puroellyhow-  journey. 


OHAPTSB  XXVII. 

A  WATWtnUC  ADTSMTUIUn. 

It  was  by  this  chance  alone  Qerald  All  that  he  had  read  of  late,  all  the 

knew  of  the  sacrifices   Giulia   had  letters  that  were  laid  before  him,  were 

made,  and  was  making  for  his  cause,  filled  with  the  reiterated   tales  of 

In  all  their  intercourse,  marked  by  so  Highland  devotion  and  attachment, 

many  traits  of  mutual  confidence,  no-  The  most  touching  little  episodes  of 

thing  of  this  had  transpired.    By  the  his  father's  life  were  those  in  which 

like  accident  too  did  he  learn  how  this  generous  sentiment  figured,  and 

some  men,  at  least,  spoke  and  thought  Gtotld  had  bv  reading  and  re-reading 

of  his  fortunes ;  and  what  a  world  of  them  got  to  believe  that  this  loyalty 

speculation  did  these  two  facts  sug-  was  mi  sleeping,  and  ready  to  be 

gest    They  were  as  types  of  the  two  aroused  to  life  and  activity  at  the  first 

opposingforces  that  ever  swayed  him  flutter  of  a  Stuart  tartan  on  the  hills, 

in  life.   Here,  was  the  noble  devotion  or  the  first  wild  strains  of  a  pibroch 

that  gave  all ;  there,  the  cold  distrust  in  the  gorse-clad  valleys. 

that  believed  nothing.    Dclightftil  as  And  yet  Purcell  said — ^he  had  heard 

it  had  been  for  him  to  dwell  on  the  him  say— the  world  has  no  frirther 

steadfast  attachment  of  Giulia  Ridolfi,  need  of  this  family ;  the  pageant  they 

and  think  over  the  generous  trustful-  moved  in  has  passed  by  for  ever.  The 

ness  of  that  noble  nature,  he  could  mere  chance  mention^  too,  of  Mira- 

not  torn  his  thoughts  from  what  had  beau'sname — thattemUeintelligence 

fallen  from  Purcell ;  the  ill-omened  which  had  subiugated  Gerald's  mind 

words  rankled  in  his  h^irt,  and  left  from  very  boyhood—imparted  addi- 

no  room  for  other  r^ections.  tional  force  to  this  judgment    "  Per- 
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Things  New  and  OUL 
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Schools  of  AlezandriA."  It  is  hard 
to  practlae  such  austere  yirtue  as  this, 
yet  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so ;  and  you 
know  what  our  laureate  has  so  finely 
said: — 

"  He  that  ever  following  her  commands, 
Oq  with  toil  of  heart,  and  kneei,  and  hands. 
Thro'  the  long  goige  to  the  fiv  light  haa  won 
His  path  npwtfd  and  prevailed, 
Shall  ftnd  the  toppling  crags  of  do^  scaled. 


Are  close  upon  the  shmin^  tableland. 
To  which  our  Qod  himself  is  moon  ana 


son.' 


St&akob  it  is,  that  while  generally 
ready  enough  to  take  for  granted  the 
intellectual  inferiority  of  those  who 
differ  from  us^  we  should  always  sup- 
pose dissent  from  our  religious  opi- 
nions to  arise  from  mora/  delinquency. 

It  is  somewhat  sad  to  think  how 
little  human  learning  and  human  dis-* 
ooreiy  are  cumulatiTe.  Not  only  is 
there  no  roy fd  road  to  knowledge,  but 
the  fact  that  the  road  has  been  trod- 
den by  other  pUgrims  is  little  help  to 
us  in  our  journey.  The  tears  which 
sdiool-boys  of  a  past  generation 
have  shed  over  orammarsi  Latin  and 
Greek,  before  they  could  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  Horace  or  Sophocles, 
will  in  no  way  lessen  the  troubles  of 
yonder  poor  urchin  who  is  just  now 
introduced,  with  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling on  his  part,  to  the  muse  of  the 
first  declension,  feminine.  He  too,  as 
they  have  done,  tnust  toil  long  and 
wearily  before  he  can  fit  himself  for 
the  company  of  the  illustrious  Roman 
gentleman  ani  the  great  Greek  dra- 
matist 

This  you  say,  is  very  trite,  and 
must  certainly  come  under  the  defi<^ 
nition  of  "Things  old.'*  Be  it  so. 
Yet,  this  truth  is  by  no  means  so  ob- 
vious when  anplied  to  the  race  of 
more  advanced  students ;  but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  them.  True, 
their  preaecessors  have  somewhat 
trodden  down  the  roughnesses  of  the 
road,  and  so  far  made  the  Journey 
more  easy:  but  there  is  no  vicarious 
travelling ;  one  and  all  of  us  must 
gird  up  our  loins  and  trudge  along  as 
best  we  can,  swiftly  or  slowly,  up  the 
hill  of  difficulty.  We,  who  are  the 
successors  of  rlato  and  Bacon,  are 
better  off  than  their  forerunners. 
Butler  takes  up  the  clue  which 
Origen  had  dropped,  and  at  this  very 


time  Mansel  follows  the  same  tnu^ 
Yet  the  help  which  these  men  afford 
us  is  only  help.  It  assists  us  on  our 
way,  but  does  not  predude  the  neces- 
sity of  our  taking  toe  journey  for  our- 
selves. 

There  is  another  saddening  dream- 
stance  oonnecsted  with  this  iToiufer- 
jahre  of  ours.  The  recurrence  of  the 
same  enrors.  Not  more  regularly  do 
the  milestcmes  meet  us  on  a  great 
hif^hway.  than  do  oertaiB  beresieB 
arise  to  torm  stumbling-blodcs  in  our 
path.  The  history  of  philosophical 
or  religious  opinion  is  made  up  of 
such  repetitions.  In  one  age  of^the 
world  a  false  doctrine  springs  up — ^is 
overcome  in  another — in  a  thml  is 
quite  forgotten — arises  on«e  more  in 
a  fourth,  to  be  again  confuted,  and 
again  to  pass  from  memory.  There  ia 
comfort,  no wever,  .even  in  this  hnmi* 
liating  proof  of  our  slolmeas  to  learn. 
When  we  are  alarmed  or  scandalised 
by  the  vagaries  or  the  blasphemies 
of  some  arch-heretic,  let  us  turn  the 
page  of  histoi^,  and  we  shall  find  that 
that  which  is  is  that  which  hath 
been,  that  truth  is  mighly  and  hath 
prevailed ;  and  so  we  may  boldi^say, 
truth  is  mighty,  and  imm  prevail 

What  then  is  the  moral  with  whidi 
to  point  our  truism-^that  knowladgt 
is  not  cumulative,  that  they  whogather 
the  manna  in  the  morning  can  gather 
for  one  day  alone  1  Is  it  not  that  there 
is  something  higher  than  Knowledge. 
Is  it  not  that  education  is  in  no  way 
merely  the  means  to  an  end,  but  is  its 
own  end?  Montaigne  said  that  he 
loved  better  to  foige  his  mind  than 
to  furnish  it  Strength  of  mind  is 
what  men  require,  especially  we  of 
this  fact-loving  century,  ^adnfe 
not  cramming,  is  the  proper  educa- 
tion; or  to  revert  to  our  old  simile 
the  good  that  we  obtain  on  our  jour- 
ney towards  the  goal  of  knowledjpe, 
is  not  measured  \fj  the  ground  whioh 
we  have  travelled  over,  but  by  the 
vigour  with  which  we  have  waLKod. 

Strange  notions,  indeed,  some  peo* 
pie  have  of  toleration.  '*  How  can  I 
tolerate  that  which  is  wrong  f '  is  no 
unusual  question.  Surely  it  requires 
no  very  great  sketch  of  Chhstian  char 
rity  to  tolerate  that  which  is  right 
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''I  did  but  8i>eak  of  the  policy  of  averse  or  inaccessible,  and  Qerald  in- 

these  thincB,"  said  the  Cardinal,  with  herited  the  trait  in  all  its  strength, 

an  air  of  numility.  '^Let  me  see  them,  sir,"  said  Gerald, 

'*  It  is  for  ffi^  to  regard  them  in  seating  himself  at  the  table,  while  he 

another  light,"  said  Gerald,  hastily,  gave  a  deep  sigh— fitting  testimony  of 

He  paoseo,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  his  sense  of  sacrifice, 

resumed  in  a  voice  whose  accents  "This  is  the  nomination  of  John 

were  full  and  well  weighed  :  **When  Decloraine   Hackett   to  the  see  of 

men  have  i^eed  together  to  support  Elphin ;  an  excellent  priest,  and  a  sound 

the  cause  ofone  they  call  a  Pretender,  politician.    He  has  ever  contrived  to 

they  ever  seem  to  me  to  make  a  sort  impress  the  world  so  powerfully  with 

of  compromise  with  themselves,  and  his  religious  devotion,  that  there  are 

insist  tlmt  he  who  is  to  be  a  royalty  not  twelve  men  in  Europe  know  him 

to  all  others,  invested  with  every  to  be  the  craftiest  statesman  of  his 

right  and  due  of  m^esty,  must  be  to  tim&" 

them  a  plaything  and  a  toy  ;  and  ''It  is,  then,  a  good  appointment," 

then  thev  gather  around  him  with  said  Gerald,  taking  the  pen.    "But 

fears,  and  threats,  and  hopes,  and  what  is  this?    The.Oardinal  York  has 

flatteries— now  menacina-^now  brib-  already  signed  this." 

ing — ^forgetting   the    while   that  if  In  Caraffa's  eagerness  to  play  out 

fortune  should  ever  destine  such  a  his  game,  he  had  forgotten  tnis  fact, 

man   to  have  a  throne,   they  will  and  that  the  Irish  bishops  had  always 

have  so  corrupted  and  debased  his  been  submitted  to  the  approval  of  his 

nature,  while  waiting  for  it,  that  not  Royal  Highness, 

one  fitting  quality,  not  one  rightful  " I  sa^,su-,"  reiterated  Gerald,  "here 

trait  would  remain  to  him.  If  history  is  the  signature  of  my  uncla    What 

has  not  taught  me  wrongly,    even  means  this,  or  who  really  is  it  that 

usurpers  have  shown  more   kingly  makes  these  appointments?" 

conduct  than  restored  monarchy"  The   Cardinal   began   a   sort   of 

"What would  you,  Prince?"  said  mumbled  apology  about  a  divided 

the  Cardinal,  sorrowfully.  "We  must  authority  and  an  ecclesiastical  func- 

accept  the  world  as  we  find  it"  tion:  but  Gerald  stopped  him  ab- 

"  Say,  rather :  as  we  make  it."  niptly — 

The  Cardinal  rose  to  take  his  leave^  ^'If  we  are  to  play  this  farce  out, 

but  evidently  wishing  that  Gerald  let  our  parts  be  assigned  us ;  and  let 

might  say  something  to  detain  him.  none  assume  that  which  is  not  his 

He  was  very  reluctant  to  leave  the  own!    Take  ray  word  for  it,  Cardinal, 

young  man  to  ponder  over  in  solitude  that  if  the  di^  comes  when  the  £ng- 

such  a  reflection  as  he  had  avowed.  lish  wiU  carry  me  to  the  scaffold,  at 

"Goodnightsir— goodnight  Your  Smithfield  or  Tyburn,  or  wherever  it 

Eminence  will  explain  my  absence,  be,  you  will  not  find  a^  one  so  ready  to 

and  say  that  I  will  reoeive  these  gen-  be  my  substitute.    There,  sir,  take 

tlemen  to-morrow.     What  are  the  your  papers,  and  hencefortn  let  there 

papers  you  hold  in  your  hand—are  be  no  more  mockeries  of  office.  I  will, 

thev  for  me/"  myself,  speak  of  this  to  my  uncle." 

"They  are  some  mere  routine  mat-  The  Cardinal  bowed  submissively 

ters,  which  your  Royal  Highness  may  and  moved  towards  the  door, 

look  overat  leisure— appomtments  to  "You  will  reoeive  these  gentlemen 

certain  benefices,  on  which  it  has  been  to-morrow  ?"  said  he,  interrogatively, 

the  custom  to  take  the  pleasure  of  the  "  To-raorrow !"  said  Gerald,  as  he 

Prinoe  yimr  father  j  but  they  are  not  turned  away, 

pressing ;  another  time  will  do  equally  The  Caromal  bowed  deeply,  and  re- 

welL"  tired.     Scarcely,  however,  had  his 

There  was  aa  adroitness  in  this  that  footsteps  died  out  of  hearing,  tlum 

showed  how  closely  his  Eminence  had  Gerald  rung  for  his  valet,  and  said  : 

studied  the  Stuart  nature,  and  marked  "  When  these  visiters  retire  for  the 

that  no  flattery  waa  ever  so  aacoessfttl  night,  follow  the  Signer  Puroell  to 

with  that  house  as  that  which  implied  his  room,  and  desire  him  to  come  here 

their  readiness  to  sacrifice  ^me,  plea-  to  me ;  do  it  secretly,  and  that  none 

aire,  inclination — even  health  itself—  may  remark  you." 

to  the  cares  and  duties  of  station.    To  '     The  valet  bowed,  and  Grerald  was 

Hub  blandishment  they  were  never  once  more  alone. 


eio  McmmCb  MiUan.  [MaaTt 

over  some  Bbeets  of  abstrufle  calcula-  only  the  number  of  the  woifanen,  but 
tion  which  will  afterwards  dear  the  even  of  the  onions  they  oonsomed  is 
solar  system  at  a  bound,  and  point  to  inscribed :  so  with  praiseworthy  aoca- 
the  remotest  star  in  the  heavens  as  ncy  Mr.  Masson  has  marshalled  every 
obeying  the  same  law  of  cravity  as  fact  that  oonld  illustrate  the  life  of 
ounselireB.  To  quicken  his  fancv.  the  Milton.^  Historians  make  incunioiia 
biographerof  Newton  mi^behola  into  private  life  to  illustrate  public, 
•«  The  mtaelttpel  where  th*  ttatoe  itood  but  here  the  OTOcess  is  comnietely 
Of  Newton,  with  hii  prism  and  aUcnt  fiM,  reversed— the  (uographer  of  Milton 
The  nurfale  index  of  m  mind  for  erer  illustrates  a  private  liie  by  many  pub- 
VOTiginj  through  itnnge  mm  of  thought  He  particulaiB--it  is  not  a  case  of  the 
*^^'^**  one  for  the  many,  but  the  many  for 
But  the  life  of  such  a  man  must  be  an  the  one.  History  is  treated  as  a  pen- 
inner  life :  to  write  his  life  and  adven-  dant  to  biography.  And  as  in  theold 
tures  would  be  a  piece  of  gossiping  Ptolemean  astronomv,  sun,  moon,  and 
impertinence  like  that  of  writing  to  stars  revolve  round  tne  earth,  so  John 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  auto-  Milton  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
gra|di,  or  cutting  a  twig  from  Napo-  political  and  historical  orrery,  and  the 
foon's  willow  tomi  acollectionof  rehcs.  greater  and  lesser  lights  of  the  firma- 
If  the  above  classification  of  men  ment  make  a  great  circle  round  him 
into  great  thinkers  and  actors  be  cor-  as  their  centre.  We  have  no  oli^jectioii 
lect,  the  life  of  Milton  in  connexion  to  this  new  mode  of  viewing  the  sub- 
witii  the  historyof  his  own  time  would  ject  Some  of  Mr.  Maaaon's  critics 
appear  like  an  attempt  to  embrace  two  have  found  fault  with  him  for  thus 
opposite  views  of  life  in  one — ^to  tell  reversing  the  rights  of  history  and 
us  the  life  andopinionsof  Milton,  the  biography,  putting  the  satellite  for 
poet  and  philosopher,  and  the  life  and  the  sun,  and  the  sun  for  the  satellite; 
adventuresof  Milton, theschoolmaater  but  they  forget  that  the  one  order  is 
andBecretary,imderoneoover.  Words-  as  arHtnuy  as  the  other — ^the  earth 
worth  has  truly  described  the  genius  revolves  round  the  sun.  it  is  traa  but 
<ii  Milton : —  in  a  sense  the  sun  revolves  round  the 

-HUwnl  was  like  a  >titf,mnd  dwelt  apart."  earth-for  all  motion  isrelative-tiie 

'^  onehypothesiswasasgoodastheother 

He  is  the  sreat  solitary  of  his  age  to  to  account  for  some  of  the  facts  of  the 

be  studied  apart — ^a  star  to  be  seen  earth  andsun'smovements;  it  was  the 

by  its  own  light  through  the  dark  movements  of  the  other  heavenly 

tube  of  a  telescope  which  cuts  off  all  bodies  which  drove  us  to  adopt  the 

disturbing  side  rays.    Such  should  be  simpler  hypothesis  of  the  two,  and  to 

the  study  of  MUton,  if  a  poet's  bio-  set  us  revolving  round  tiie  sun,  and 

graphy  was  all  that  Professor  Masson  not  the  reversa    So  with  history  and 

aimed  to  produce.    But  the  end  in  biography.    The  lives  of  many  men 

view  appears  to  be  not  so  much  bio-  wiUrevolveround  the  life ofone,ajB  well 

gn^hv  as  history.    We  have  often  as  the  other  way.    It  is  because  the 

enough  had  biography  treated  as  the  motion  becomes  more  complicated  and 

materials  for  history.    Now  we  are  to  we  are  obliged  to  invent  cycles  and 

have  histoiy  treated  as  materials  for  epicycles,  that  this  revolution  of  his- 

biography.    The  lives  of  men  were  tory  round  bioon^ihv  is  less  direct  and 

heapea  together  as  memoire$  pour  simple  than  tne  otner.    Taking  our 

terwrarhMtoire.  Now  these  memoirs  stand  (m  the  life  of  John  Milton,  every 

are  in  their  turn  heaped  together  to  star  in  the  heavens  of  history  between 

illustrate  and  set  off  the  life  of  one.  1608  and  1674  will  rise  and  set  once  at 

Mr.  Masson  is  erecting  a  pyramid  to  least;  but  their  right  ascension  and 

the  memory  of  Milton,  and  as  in  declination  will  be  awkwardly  calca- 

Eg^pt  by  the  forced  labouTof  millions  lated.    We  have  assumed  one  point 

one  king  was  laid  in  his  last  sleep  with  to  be  fixed,  which  is  not  so ;  and  taere- 

a  mountain  heaped  over  him  by  the  fore  the  stars  will  shift  their  places 

hands  of  his  subjects,  so  Milton  s  life  most  unaccoimtably.    We  shall  have 

has  drawn  out  innumerable  lives  of  to  invent  cyde  upon  cjTcle,  till  the 

worthies  lees  and  lera  honourable,  till  whole  sphere  is  laced  with  crossed 

we  are  almost  bewildered  with  the  lines  ana  the  solemn  procession  of  the 

opulence  of  our  materials.    And  as  on  stars  in  their  courses  seem  like  the 

these  pyramids,  so  the  story  goes,  not  crossings  of  fire-flies  in  the  air,  '^mul- 
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day  at  VersaUles  that  the  ramour  ran  that  there  is  nothing  rarer  in  life  than 

it  was  some  sovereign  of  Southern  to  find  any  nature  either  all  lovable 

£urope  had  suddenly  arrived  at  Paris,  or  all  detestable.     There  are  dark 

and  tne  troops  turned  out  to  render  stains  in  the  fairest  marble,  so  are 

royal  honours  to  hiuL    When  the  there  in  natures  the  world  deems  ut- 

Duke  heard  the  story  he  laughed  terly  depraved  touches  of  human  sen- 

heartily  and  said — '  Eh  bien,  c'est  un  timent  whose  tenderness  no  poet  ever 

Gkige  du  succ^s' — a  motto  upon  our  dreamed  of.    And  if  I  were  to  give 

family  name,  which  was  Gage,  my  you  a  lesson,  it  would  be— never  be 

uncle  being  afterwards  a  viscount  by  over-sanguine ;  but  never  despair  of 

that  titla  humani^ !" 

''Within  a  veiy  short  time  after  ''As  you  drew  nigh  the  vUla  this 

that  incident—which,  some  say,  had  evening/' said  Oeraldslowly,  and  with 

BO  captivated  my  grandfather's  ambi-  all  the  deliberation  of  one  approach- 

tion  that  he  became  feverish  and  rest-  ing  a  theme  of  interest,  "  I  chanced 

less  for  greatness-'he  offered  three  to  oe  in  the  orangery  beneath  the  ter- 

millions  sterling  for  the  crown  of  Po-  race.     You  were  speaking  to  your 

land.    You  may  remember  Pope's  al*  companion  in  confidence,  and  I  heard 

lusion  to  it —  you  say  what  augured  out  badly  for 

««^   «         *«  1    ^        1.  .  the  success  of  my  cause.    Your  words 

J^®^i!^°'M?^V?^^T[rfn***'''  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me 

Toju.tthreemaiion..tintedmode»taage.  ^^  I  have  Lked  to^see  and  speak 

^'The  contract  was  broken  off  by  with  you:  tell  me,  therefore,  in  all 

my  grandfather's  refusal  to  many  a  frankness,  what  you  know,  and«  in 

certain  Countess  Boratynski,  a  nattunl  equal  candour,  what  you  tlunk  about 

dauffhter  of  the  king.    He  then  made  this  enterprise." 

a  bidding  for  the  Throne  of  Sardinia;  "What  claim  have  I  upon  your 

but,  while  the  negotiation  was  vet  forbearance  if  I  sav  what  may  be  un- 

pending,  the  great  edifice  of  Law  be-  gracious  1    How  shall  I  hope  to  be 

gan  to  tremble;  and  within  three  forgiven  if  I  tell  you  what  is  not  plea- 

Short  weeks,  my  grandfather,  from  sant  to  hear )" 

the  owner  of  six  millions  sterling,  was  "The  word  of  one  who  is  well  wearr 

reduced  to  actual  beggarv.  of  delusions  shall  be  vour  guarantee." 

"  He  attained  a  more  lasting  pros-  "  I  accept  the  pledge." 

perity  later  on.  and  died  a  grandee  He  walked  three  or  four  times  up 

of  Spain  of  tne  first  class,  having  and  down  the  room,  to  all  seeming  in 

highly  distinguished  himself  in  coun-  deep  deliberation  with  himself,  and 

cil  and  the  field.  then,  facing  full  round  in  front  of 

"  It  is  not  in  any  vaingloriouBnes&  Qerald,  said— 

mr,  I  have  related  this  stonr.    Of  all  "  You  were  educated  at  the  convent 

the  greatness  that  once  adorned  my  of  the  Jesuits— are  you  a  member  of 

house,  these  threadbare  clothes  are  the  order  f " 

sorry  relics.  We  were  talking  of  life's  "No." 

reverses,  however,  and,  probably,  my  "  Have  they  made  no  advances  to 

ease  is  not  without  its  moral"  you  to  become  such  1" 

Qerald  sat  silently  gazing  with  a  "  None." 

sort  of  admiration  at  one  who  could,  "  It  is  as  I  suspected,"  muttered  he 

with  such  seeming  calm,  discuss  the  to  himself,  then  added  aloud,  "  Thev 

most  calamitous  accident  of  fortuna  mean  to  employ  you  as  the  Frencn 

"  How  thoroughly  vou  must  know  king  did  your  father.    You  are  to  be 

the  world,"  ezclaimea  he  at  last  the  menace  in  times  of  trouble,  and 

"Ay,  sir ;  in  the  x>opular  aocepta-  the  sacrifice  in  the  day  of  terms  and 

tion  of  the  phrase  I  do  know  it.  accommodation&    Be  neither." 

Plenty  of  good  and  plenty  of  bad  is  With  this  he  waved  his  hand  in 

thefemit,andsommgledand  blended  farewell,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 
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wall  known  in  kU  days,  '  that  within  the  value  of  which  has  ainoe  xisen 

memory  half  the  nanes  in  England  were  enormously,  an   £ngliah  catechisniiy 

iised  to  sing  it  by  way  of  luUaby,'  and  the  work  of  Dean  Colet,  and  a  Latin 

the  ch  mes  of  many  country-chupclies  grammar,  the  foundation  of  aU  the 

lS^.;^^^^tf  {.^^^^^^^^^^  ptin  gnUnars  in  i«e  to^^^ 
rial.*  And  80,  anart  from  all  that  he  has  ff?  »S^°g  *ge  fpunder'a  leffMaea  to 
giren  na  through  his  8on«  there  yet  rests  ""^  old  St.  Faul  s  school,  it  is  an 
in  theair  of  Bntain,  capable  of  being  set  amusinginatance  of  Henry  theEighth'e 
loose  wherever  church^bells  send  their  passion  for  uniformity,  that  he  en- 
chimes  over  English  earth,  or  voices  are  joined  that  Idlly^B  Latin  grammar,  as 
raised  in  sacred  concert  round  an  English  published  in  1513  q)ecially  for  the 
or  Scottish  fireside,  some  portion  of  the  scholars  of  St  Paul's,  should  be  uni- 
sonl  of  that  admirable  man,  and  his  lore  versaUy  used,  and  that  it  should  be 
of  sweet  sounds.  a  ^^  ^^        pubHcly  to  teach  any 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  infancy  otner.'*  Whether  Mr.  Froude  can  dis- 

of  great  men,  and  picture  to  ourselves  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  necessity  for  this  decla- 

the  time  when  their  minds  drew  in  ration  of  the  king's  supremacy  oyer 

their  earliest  thoughta    The  picture  grammar  as  well  as  over  consciences, 

of  Milton's  home  rests  on  the  memory  ^e  cannot  saj^ ;  to  us  it  only  recalls 

like  a  pleasant  vision  : —  Carlyle's   anecdote  of  '*  Sigismund, 

_,  .                       J   1.          ,.  tuper  grammaticam" — A  king,  who 

•«  It  IS  a  warm   and  happv  home,  ^  ^ot  king  over  parts  of  speech,is  but 

Peace,  comfort,  «id  industry  refgnwith,  j^^  on  suflfeMce;  Msis  only  a 

in  it.    Durmg  the  day  the  scrivener  is  ?    'i^        d*ua^«iaw  ,  "^  «  v^j  » 

busy  with  his*  appientices  and  cUents ;  ^'^  monarchy.m  which  any  ^r. 

but  m  the  ereiihg  the  fiimily  am  ga^  Syntax  can  dare  to  ^nt  from  the 

therod  together— the  faUier  on  one  side,  Delender  of  the  raltn  in  Latin  Aca- 

the  mother  on  the  other,  the  eldest  *girl  denee. 

and  her  brother  John  seated  near,  and  Into  this  orthodox  seminaiy  of 
little  Kit  lying  on  the  hearth,  A  grave  Colat's  Catechism  and  Lilly's  Gram- 
Puritanic  piety  was  then  the  order  iu  mar,  John  Milton  was  adimitted  in 
the  householdsof  most  of  the  respectable  1620,  at  the  age  of  twelve.  At  the 
citirens  of  London ;  and  m  John  Milton's  time  that  Milton  became  a  pigeon  of 
house  there  was  more  than  usual  of  thp  ftf  poni'o  i»i  oii«ia;/x»  ♦r*  *\^^^i»i^^a 
accompanyhig  affection  for  Paritanip  f>  f  *^  ti  ^oi^  f  .1?  ^5  /  f  ??! 
habits  WmSdes  of  thought.  Religious  tbftt  soared  about  the  cathedral,  the 
reading  and  devout  exercises  would  be  W^^  was  m  a  very  flourishing  con- 
iwrt  of  the  regular  life  of  the  famUy.  dition.  In  outward  appearance  it 
And  thus  a  disporition  towards  the  differed  considerably  frOm  the  low 
serious,  a  regard  for  religion  as  the  chief  Grecian  front  that  occupies  the  same 
concern  in  life,  and  a  dutiful  love  of  the  site  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Paul's 
iwrents  who  so  taught  him.  would  be  Churchyard,  overshadowed  by  the 
cultivated  in  Milton  from  his  earUest  great  cathedral  dome  that  rises  above 
years.  Happy  child  to  have  such  pa.  ^  ^^  throws  it  into  insignificance, 
rente;  happy  parents  to  have   such  a  ^^  court-yard  could  not  Lve  been 

so  smoky,  or  the  pillars  so  dingy,  as 

At  twelve  years  of  age  young  Milton  those  of  the  modem  school    The 

was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  school^  then,  as  changes,  so  far,  have  all  been  for  the 

now,  one  of  those  great  pubhc  schools  worse ;  for  a  grammar-school  in  the 

which  are  the  doiy  and  strength  of  heart  of  a  city,  with  a  population  of 

free  England.    The  school  had  been  200,000,  could  nothave  been  the  same 

in  existence  a  little  more  than  a  cen-  "  black  hole'^  that  it  is  in  the  heart  of 

tury,  being  founded  by  Dean  Colet  a  population  of  2,000,000.    It  is  high 

in  1612.   The  declared  purpose  of  the  time  to  set  those  poor  Paul's  pigeons 

foundation  was  "  the  free  education,  free,  and  to  plant  the   foun<mtion 

in  all  sound  Christian  and  {[rammatical  and  school  some  miles  out  of  town, 

learning,  of  poor  men's  children,  with-  beyond  the  din  and  smoke  of  the  great 

out  distmction  of  nation,  to  the  exact  city. 

number  of  163  at  a  time — this  num-  Milton's  own  account  of  lus  habits 

ber  being  selected  with  reference  to  as  a  schoolboy  deserves  to  be  quoted : 

the  mkacle  of  the  fishes  which  Simon  «  ^y  father  destined  me  while  yet  a 

Peter  drew  to  land  (John  xxl,  11.)"  little  boy  for  the  study  of  humane  letters. 

Besides   buildmg   the    school,    and  which  I  seized  with  such  eagerness  that 

handsomely  endowing  it  with  land,  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I 
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daily  rises  higher  and  nearer  to  per-  For  this  reason,  too.  it  is  that  goodness 

feet  Theism.    A  Gothe.  an  Addison,  which  one  would  think  should  be  the 

could  scarcely  fail  to  be  Christians,  mmmumhonumy\&o\a dernier reMri; 

and  even  Homer  himself,  we  almost  and  when  we  can  say  nothing  else  that 

suppose,  must  have  had  a  glimpse  of  is  favourable  of  a  person  we  admit 

etenial  unity.    Truly  the  Greek  was  that  he  is  at  least  '^  good" 

a  wondrous  nation.     Every  power  **It  is  our  weaknesses  alone  that 

that  humanity  can  boast  seems  to  render  us  lovable,'^  says  Gothe,  and 

have   had  its  perfect   development  therefore  our  pleasure  is  to  walk  and 

amonffst  them.     The   same  people  talk  with  those  who  have  enjoyed  and 

who  oy  fancy  heard  Dryads  whis-  suffered  like  ourselves ;  we  make  bo- 

peiine  amid  the  sighinff  trees,  and  som  friends  ofthescL  even  though  they 

Kaiach    warbling   in    the    running  have  sinned  and  faUen.    The  oeatang 

streams,   saw  by  imagination   Pro-  of  a  warm,  thouffh  erring  heart  is 

metheus   chained   to   a  rock,   and  dearer  to  us  than  the  cold  and  clammy 

through  long  ages  of  torture,  bear-  life  of  the  reptile  that  has  ever  so  long 

ing  the  pain  and  sin  of  the  world,  lived  imbedded  in  stone, 

supported  by  the  hope  of  "  seeing  of  But  if  we  should  meet  with  some 

the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  being  sa-  pure  souls  who,  like  ua  have  been 

tisfied."    Truly  it  was  a  grand  peo-  "  tried,  troubled,  tempted,"  yet  who. 

pie;  and  we  look  small  and  mean  unlike  us,  haveresisted  and  conquered 

Deside  them,  although  they  did  not  temptation,  we  do  homage  to  these  as 

travel  one  degree  of  longitude  in  the  to  heroes  half  divine,  as  something  far 

hour,  nor  turn  out  mim  of  broad-  more  than  **^ood."    So  true  it  ia^  that 

cloth  in  a  day.  before  we  think  the  wreath  of  victory 

worthily  bestowed  the  field  must 
It  is  no  use  to  deny  it,  we  are  not  have  been  foughtas  well  as  won,  and 
fond  of  ^*good"  people.  If  we  ask  the  fiercer  the  struggle  the  more  glo- 
our  consciences  the  reason  of  this,  nous  in  our  eyes  is  the  crown*  Thus, 
they  will  scarcely  aocuse  us  of  envy*  too,  we  may  say.  with  all  reverence, 
ing  those  who  are  better  than  our-  that  the  human  life  of  Him  who  was 
serves,  but  whom  we  cannot  imitate.  Man  as  well  as  God,  would  have  been 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  that  incomplete  without  that  chapter  of 
tiie  virtue  of  tncse  who  are  par  ex-  the  forty  days  fasting  and  the  temp- 
edlenee  styled  ''good  people,  arises  tation  in  the  wilderaess^ 
from  a  dencieney  in  their  mental  or- 
ganization, and  not  from  any  super-  At  the  present  time  we  are  in  dan- 
abundanoe  of  conscientiousness  or  ger  of  attaching  too  much  value  to 
virtuous  habits.  They  never  fall  the  argument  derived  from  analogy* 
into  sin,  because  they  are  never  The  assistance  which  we  receive  from 
tempted ;  they  are  never  tempted  be-  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  little  more 
cause  they  are  beneath,  not  above,  than  negative.  We  may  point  to  the 
temptation.  It  requires  a  certain  fairly  written  volume  of  nature  and 
amount  of  mental  vigour  to  be  tempt-  so  confute  the  atheist ;  we  may  app«fcl 
ed ;  there  must  be  an  active  wish  for  to  the  moral  law  graven  on  our  hearts 
a  wrong  object  ere  that  object  can  be-  and  consciences,  and  so  confound  the 
oome  dangerous.  The  slothftil  person  libertine ;  yet  while  it  would  have 
is  not  imperilled  lUst  because  he  is  been  possible  torman  to  have  attained, 
slothful  and  indolent,  steadfast,  im-  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  to  the 
movable,  and  impassible,  without  knowledge  of  a  Creator,  and  of  a  Mo* 
passions,  without  desires  ;  without  ral  Governor,  there  is  one  sutject  of 
imagination  to  paint  unlawful  plea*  vital  importance  which  must  have 
sures,  he  is  never  tempted  to  taste  ever  have  been  hidden  from  eyes  un- 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  and  he  stands  illumined  by  the  light  that  shone 
a  monument  of  stupia  virtue.  throush  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  dislike*  apostles.  The  immortality  which  was 
*'  good  people," — for  the  same  reason  proclaimed  by  the  Gk>spel,  and  which 
that  we  cannot  herd  with  the  inferior  was  the  most  glorious  feature  of  the 
animals  of  the  creation,  we  cannot  glad  tidinn  that  came  heralded  by 
firatemijEe  with  them,  we  are  a  little  tiie  heavenly  hosts,  is  to  be  found  no- 
lowerthantheangels,  and  they  areonly  where  butm  the  few  pages  written 
a  veiy  little  higher  than  the  brutes,  eighteen  oenturies  ago  oy  men  (with 
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These  few  rery  definite  propositions,  ness  of  his  scheme  of  external  worship 
each  answering  to  some  tendency  of  so-  may  hate  been  a  refuge  to  him  ftom 
cietT  or  of  opinion  at  the  time  in  Eng-  that  total  mystery,  the  skirts  of  which, 
land,  he  had  tied  and  knotted  round  him  and  only  the  skirts,  were  ever  touching 
as  his  sufficient  doctrinal  outfit.  Wher-  him,  so  in  his  dreams  and  small  omens, 
ever  he  went,  he  carried  them  with  him  he  seems  to  have  had,  in  his  daily  ad- 
and  before  him,  acting  upon  them  with  rocacy  of  that  scheme,  some  petty  sense 
a  brisk  and  incessant  perscTerance,  with-  of  near  metaphysical  aid.  Out  of  his 
out  regard  to  circumstances,  or  even  to  many  dreams  we  are  fond  of  this  one : — 
established  notionsof  what  wasfair,  high-  *  January  5  ( 1 626>7),  Epiphany  Etc  and 
minded,  and  generous.  Thus,  seeing  I^day,  m  the  night  I  dreamed/  he  says, 
that  the  propositions  were  of  a  kind  *  that  my  mother,  long  since  dead,  stood 
upon  which*  some  conclusion  or  other  by  my  bed,  and  drawing  aside  the  clothes 
was  or  might  be  made  socially  impend  a  little,  looked  pleasantly  upon  n>e,  and 
tive,  he  could  force  to  his  own  conclu"  that  I  was  glad  to  see  her  with  so  merry 
sions  all  laxer,  though  larger  natures,  an  aspect.  She  then  showed  to  me  a 
that  were  tending  la^y  the  same  way,  certain  old  man,  long  since  deceased ; 
and,  throwing  a  continually  increasing  whom,whilealive,Ibothknewandlored. 
crowd  of  such  and  of  others  behind. him  He  seemed  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  merry 
as  his  followers,  leave  only  in  front  of  enough,  but  with  a  wrinkled  counten- 
him  those  wlio  opposed  to  liis  conclusions  ance.  His  name  was  Grove.  While  I 
as  resolute  contraries.  His  indefatigable  prepared  to  salute  him ,  I  awoke. '  Were 
official  activity  contributed  to  the  result,  one  to  adopt  what  seems  to  have  been 
Beyond  all  tnis,  however,  and  adding  Laud's  own  theory,  might  not  one  sup- 
secret  foroe  to  it  all,  there  was  something  pose  that  this  wrinkled  old  man  of  his 
else  about  Laud.  Though  the  system  dream,  squat  on  the  supernatural  ground 
which  he  wanted  to  enforce  was  one  of  so  near  its  confines  with  the  natural, 
strict  secular  form,  the  man's  own  being  was  Laud's  spiritual  genius,  and  so  that 
rested  on  a  trembling  basis  of  the  fantas-  what  of  the  supernatural  there  was  in 
tic  and  unearthly.  Heroin  lay  one  no^  his  policy,- consisted  mainly  cf  monitions 
table,  and,  perhaps,  compensating  differ"  from  Gnive  of  Reading?  The  question 
enoe  between  his  narrow  intellect  and  would  stiH  romain,  at  what  depth  back 
the  broad  but  secular  genius  of  Williams,  among  the  dead  Q-rove  was  permitted  to 
In  that  strange  diary  of  Land,  which  is  roam  i"* 

one  of  the  curiosities  of  our  literaturo,         r%  ^         e  t       t      j  •     ^i. 

we  see  him  in  an  aspect  in  which  ke        ^^^  powerfnl  as  Isxid  was  in  the 

probably  never  wished  that  the  pubUe  days  when  Milton  thought  of  taking 

should  know  him.    His  hard  and  active  orders,  there  trere  still  quiet  comers  of 

public  life  is  represented  there  but  casu-  England  where  the  Latitndinarian  or 

ally,  and  we  see  the  man  in  the  secrecy  eten  the  Puritan  could  eat  a  morsel 


ot  his  early  and  past  life,  which  clung  vcberal  bishon  and  if  Milton  had  h«^n 
about  his  memoiy.  were  k^t  there  by  f  ^*  aaX   ^  '  iVv       7^^  j 
anniversaries  of  sadness  Z  penaac^  ^  ,^}^A^  *i«  ^^^^  J?^^®  l^^\.^ 
and  sometimes  intruded  grinning  faces  t«amni8tic  and  Low  Ohurch  to  m« 
through  the  gloom  of  the  chamber  when  heart's  content  in  the  Irish  Establish- 
all  the  &ouse  was  asleep.    We  see  that,  ment  under  the  primacy  of  Ussher. 
after  all,  whether  from  such  causes  or  The  chaDter  in  which  Mr.  Masson  de> 
from  some  form  of  constitutional  melan-  scribes  tne  state  of  religion  in  Britain 
choly.  the  old  man,  who  walked  so  in  the  days  of  Milton— 
briskly  and  cheerily  about  the  court,  ,«      ,.                             •     , 
and  was  so  sharp  and  unhesitating  in  aU  "Standing  on  tip-toe  m  oar  land, 
his  notions  of  what  was  to  be  done,  did  *««*y  U  pass  to  ths  Amoncan  strand  — 
in  secret  cany  in  him  some  sense  of  the  ig  one  of  the  best  in  the  volume;  but 
iS*llf.l^h  •tf  ^^  ^e  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  it  and 
S?tff»'soldr^^^^^  pass  on.  /he  conclusion  MX.  Masson 
tared  and  unimaginable.    At  any  mo-  ^^^^^  ^  deserves  to  be  quoted:— 
ment  they  may  break  through!    The  **  Had  Milton  choaen,  therefora,.  ho 
twitter  of  two  robin  redbreasts  in  his  might  have  slipped  into  the  diocese  of 
room,  as  he  is  writing  a  sermon,  sets  his  some  liberal  bishop ;  and  he  might  haTe 
heart  beating ;  a  curtain  rustles — what  managed  his  part  as  well  as  others  tiQ 
hand  touched  it?    AboTC  all,  he  has  a  the  arrival  of  better  times.    To  enter  the 
belief  in  revelation  through  dreams  and  Churoh  in  sueh  a  fiubion,  however,  was 
coincidences ;  and,  as  the  very  definite*  not  in  Milton's  nature.    Young  or  old» 
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fit  for  the  oompany  of  brilliant  poo-  monplaoe  books.    The  commonplaoe 

pla,  like  tou  or  me.  dear  reader.  book  of  an  attendant  at  popular  leo- 

Dogald  Stewart  nas  said  something  tores  would  certainly  be  a  curiosity 

80  much  to  the  purpose  of  this  sub-  as  curious  as  a  Mexican  idol,  and 

ject,  that  you  must  give  me  leaye  to  about  as  useful    Shall  we  turn  over 

quote  him : —  the  pages  of  one  :— 

••The  species  of  memory  which  ex-        "The aun  does  not  more  round  the 

cites  the  greatest  diigiee  of  admiration  earth,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  the 

in  ordinary  society,  is  «  memory  far  earth  round  the  son,  at  Uie  rate  of  about 

detack§d  and  isolated  faeU;  and  it  u  oer-  1*000  mUes  an  hour.    Lead  and  iodine 

lain  ihaX  those  men  who  are  possessed  of  mixed  together  throw  down  a  beautifal 

it,  are  very  seldom  distinguished  by  the  chrome-coloured  precipitate  called  iodide 

higher  powers  of  the  mind.    Suchaspe-  of  lead — Symbol,  Ph.  I.    Chlorine  is  very 

ciesof  memoryisunfavoarabietophilo-  extensively  used  in  dyeing,    bleaches 

Bophical  arrangementt  because  it  in  part  colours  white.    Pompeii  and  Hercula- 

supplies  the  place  of  arrangement.    .    .  neum  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  from 

A  man  destitute  of  genius  may  treasure  Mount  Vesuvius,  A.n.  79.    Sinus  is  the 

up  in  his  memory  a  number  of  particu-  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars,  though  twenty 

lars  in  chemistry,  or  natural  history,  billions  of  miles  off.    The  first  nariia. 

whichhe  refers  to  no  principle,  and  from  ment  was  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

which  he  deduces  no  conclusion ;  and  III>    The  angle  of  incidence  is  eqnal  to 

*  from  his  facility  in  acquiring  this  stock  the  angle  of  deflection.    Biilton  sold  his 

of  information,  may  flatter  himself  with  Paradise  Lost  for  fire  pounds.*' 

the  ^li«^, *hat Jie jowessM  "Diqecta  membra"  truly!    Well 

tasto  for  these  branches  of  knowledge.  _^„  „ * ^.*  _..i  .t_  -^^^uii  u  r«»« 

But  they  who  are  really  destined  iTSx^  ^^^  ^«  ask  with  the  prophet,      Can 

tend  the  boundaries  of  science,  when  ^^^  dry  bon^  live?         It  requires 

they  first  enter  upon  new  pursuits,  feel  <»«rage,  maeed,    said  Uelretius,    to 

their  attention  distracted,  and  their  me-  remain  i^orant  of  those  useless  sub- 

moiy  overloaded  with  facto  among  which  jects  which  are  generally  valued^' 

they  can  trace  no  relation,  and  are  some-  **  nevertheless,"  adds  Stewart,  "  it  is 

^mes  apt  to  despair  entirely  of  their  fu-  a  courage  necessary  to  men  who  either 

ture  progress.    In  due  time,  howevo^  love  the  truth,  or  who  aspire  to  estab- 

their  supmonty  appears,  and  ans^  m  jj^ij  ^  permanent  reputation." 
pwrt  from  that  vejycWisfw^^  Wisdom  wiU  not  be  content  with 

they  experienced  at  first,  and  which  ^^xirj^n-.^tL  «ik^«  ™,  \^JL^JT 

doei  not^aso  to  stimulate  their  inqui-  g®?*!®  daUiance  when  you  have  no- 

ries,  tm  they  are  enabled  to  trace,  amid  *hmg  else  to  occupy  your  time.    She 

a  chaos  of  apparently  unconnected  ma-  ''^ul  not  be  your  plaything.   She  must 

terials,  that  simplicity  and  beauty  which  be 
always  characterise  the  operations  of  *<NocsiiialiBisfeiMS,biitawife$" 

nature.'**  and  as  such  will  demand  honour, 

It  is,  of  course,  far  more  simple  to  respect,  yea,  even  reverence.     Let 

exercise  the  memoiy  than  the  analytic  every   dilettante    in    literature    or 

power.    Far  more  eaay  to  hoard  up  science  read  the  life  of  Henry  Pynes 

a  host  of  facts  than  to  attain  to  the  Clinton.    The  biography  itself  is  not 

phOosophic^  truly  scentic  mind.    Yet  exciting,  but  as  the  history  of  a  stu- 

facts  are  but  the  ructu  indigestaque  dent's  bfeit  is  most  highly  mstructive. 

moUi  of  chaos :  and  it  is  no  magician's  Possessed  of  no  great  genius  or  origi- 

wand  that  will  educe  frt)m  thence  or-  nality,  Clinton  was  simply  an  honest 

der  and  beauty,  cosmos.     It  is  not  And  faithful  student,  who  felt  that 

those  men  who,  as  Bishop  Butler  said,  if  his  vocation  were  to  study,  then  it 

^^' have  a  strong  curiosity  to  know  what  was  his  duty  to  study  well  and  tho- 

is  said,  but  uttle  or  no  curiosity  to  roughly.    By  adhering  to  this  resolu- 

know  what  is  true,"  that  will  extract  tion,  he  left  behind  him,  as  the  fruit 

the  precious  metal  from  the  mass  of  of  his  industry,  works  of  immense 

ore.    Itisonlythehard-worldnff,  ho-  value,  and  for  which  eveiy  student 

nest  studmit  who  knows  the  refiner's  of  classic  literature  will  never  fail  to 

art  give  him  thanks. 

Stewarti  in  another  part  of  the       ^It  is  better  to  know  one  thing 

chapiter  fix)m  which  we  have  quoted,  than  to  know  about  one  hundred 

considers  the  use  and  abuse  of  com-  things,"   says  the  author  of  *'The 

•<*Elementoof  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind."    Part  L,  Chap.  vii. 
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fello^  directing  them  to  elect  Ed>  except  from  Aome  of  his  sonnets,  yon 

ward  King,  a  young  B-A.  of  eighteen,  ^^oviXd  not  guess  who  or  what  manner  of 

Milton  was  thus  passed  over  more  "i"*  he  was.    But  you  could  not  read 

than  once.    Things  have  changed  for  Milton  long  without  di8g)Tering  the 

the  better  since  Milton's  day.    Cam-  "f "  }^^^S^  *hf  Po^t^ .  His  domestic 

uu^^vM^x  otuuv  ^AvuuD  u»j.     v/«*xA  miscncs  are  reflected   m   his  Samson 

bridge  owes  more  to  her  open  fellow-  Agonistes.  In  his  Comus.  that  majestic 
ships  than  to  anjrthmff  else.  Butm  psalm  to  chastity,  are  Wended  the  an- 
Milton's  time  fellowships  went  by  tique  heroism  of  his  Pagsn  studies,  and 
favour,  and  so  Cambridge  lost  hev  the  Christian  sanctities  of  his  imre  man- 
great  scholar-poet  hood.  His  very  angels  reason  upon 
When  Milton  left  Cambridge  in  Puritan  questions :  and  it  was  the  taunt 
July  1632,  he  was  twenty-three  years  o^  J^opc  that,  m  the  Eternal  lips  them- 
of  age  and  eight  months.  A  fair  youth  "^i^es,  redemption  is  a  contriTance  or 
with  light  brown  hair  falHng  on  his  jcheme  accordmg  to  the  systematic  theo- 
ruffonUsidesofhisfaj^:^^^^^^^  ^s^'^iMch'^Sf  L  ^Ws  i^! 
dehcate  cwnplenpn,  and  shght,  weU-  p?egnated,  is  the  egoism  if  a  glorious 
shaped  figure,  it  is  hardly  wonderftil  nature.  If  we  were  asked  who,  in  the 
that  he  should  have  been  called  "the  eighteen  Christian  centuries,  stands  be- 
lad/'inhiscoUe^a  There  issomething  fore  us  as  the  highest  approzimatkm  to 
feminine  which  is  far  from  effeminato  what  we  conceive  as  Chn^aan  manhood, 
in  the  beauty  of  youth  when  slightly  in  which  are  rarely  blended  the  oppo- 
"  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  «*««  of  purity  and  fusion,  gracefulness 
thought''    Milton  in  early  life  had  and  rtrength.  sanctity  and  m^ifold  fit- 

not^g  of  the  Puritan  or  Roundhead  r«?iSI!i'«*^'''''^^l^^^*^^''^*?^^ 

*v; ♦!,««;«     4^u^i,»V4^    ^r.    o«^*w^«^o •>/.<>  and  the  citizen,  we  should  scarcely  hed- 

either   m    thought   or   appearance.  ^^^^  ^  ^         j^^„  Hilton.   Tlie  poet 

Solemnity,  tempered  with  a  graceful-  jg  overshadowed  by  the  indiridual  imm : 
ness  almost  temminCL  were  the  two  but  the  influence  of  the  man  is  aU  for 
contrasted  qualities  of  mind.  Milton,  good.'— iloAer<»cm'«  Leotttra  and  Ad- 
according  to  Mr.  Masson,  wanted  that  drettetf  p.  17 1. 
mobiUiy  of  feeling,  apart  from  prin- 
ciple, which  is  commonly  thought  to  Nothing  oan  be  said  of  Milton's 
mark  the  poetical  temperament :  in  Camloridge  life  which  his  biographer 
this  Wordsworth,  of  all  modems,  most  has  not  said.  His  college  life — tutors 
resembles  him;  yet  who  can  doubt  and  proctors — the  chuigeein  the  heads 
the  poetical  genius  of  these  two?  of  houses— every  thing  is  enumerated 
Milton  is  as  singular  in  the  defects  as  with  minute  accuracy,  i^m  the  in- 
the  strength  of  nis  genius.  Comi>are  stallation  of  a  Chancellor  to  the  death 
him  with  Shakespeare,  and  there  is  a  of  old  Hobson  the  carrier.  We  have 
whole  world  of  human  nature  that  he  detected  but  one  omission  which  Mr. 
is  shot  out  from,  for  want  of  hu-  Masson  may  repair  or  not  in  his  cri- 
mour  to  ei\joy  it  Milton's  home  was  ticism  of  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  accord- 
the  empyrean.  He  could  not  sweep  ing  as  he  thinks  the  suggestion  worthy 
from  heaven  to  earth  and  then  back  ot  notice.  He  tells  us  witJi  great 
from  earth  to  heaven  as  Shakespeare ;  truth  of  Milton's  *^08  magna  mnin 
the  one  was  heaven  high  only,  the  tarum^**  the  stars — the  god»— time 
other  was  both  heaven  high  and  — space — Jove — immortality — ^these 
world  wide  as  welL  This  contrast  vast  and  shapeless  abstractions  which 
has  been  noticed  bv  Mr.  Masson ;  men  in  general  treat  as  belonginff  to 
but  none  of  Milton  s  critics  have,  the  high  Platonic  sphere  of  intelfect^ 
in  our  judgment,  touched  the  point  and  mention  but  rardy.  and  then  apo> 
of  difference  between  his  geiuus  and  logetically,  and  with  a  kind  of  shame; 
that  of  Shakespeare  so  acutely  as  the  these  are  the  intellectual  common- 
late  Mr.  Eobeitson.  It  may  be  said  places  of  young  Milton — ^the  phiasea 
to  set  the  controversy  at  rest^  and,  so  which  his  voice  most  fondi^  rolk — 
to  save  repetition,  we  give  it  in  the  the  theme  to  which  his  young  soul 
lecturer's  own  words : —  most  habitually  tends.  But  it  should 
"Foremost  among  those  in  whom  a  ?°*.  ^  ^'gotten  that  this  high  Pla- 
higher  self  informs  aU  objects,  stands  J^^H^  ephen  of  mtellect  was  lUBt 
Milton.  WeaiecompeUedtoplacehim  beginmng  then  to  be  cultivated  m 
with  those  in  whom  egoism  is  not  wholly  Cambnd^  and  that  the  gemus  loci 
absorbed  in  nature.  Shakespeare  is  a  perhaps  had  more  to  81^  than  hia 
'voice.'  Bead  Shakespeare  through,  and,  biographer  admits,  in  directing  the 
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There  are  two  styles  of  biography,  the  skins,  and  sets  up  house  at  last 
under  one  of  which  the  livm  of  fdi  under  the  many  disadvantages  of 
great  men  may  be  classed.  The  bio-  bachelor  life  on  a  barren  island.  We 
{^lipher  may  write  the  **  life  and  opin-  have  here  one  style  of  biography,  good 
ions"  of  his  hero,  or  his  "life  and  of  its  kind — ^the  best  in  our  private 
adventures,"  acoorcting  as  ho  was  a  opinion  of  the  two — ^but  not  to  the 
thinker  or  an  aotor  on  the  busy  stage  exclusion  of  the  other. 
of  life;  but  the  two  styles  are  not  to  Take  the  "Sorrows of  Werther"  as 
be  confounded  together,  or  the  bio-  aninstanoeof  the  latter  kind,  in  which 
grapher  borrow  from  the  one  an  inte-  the  Germans  as  far  excel  usas  we  do  in 
rest  which  only  belongs  to  the  other,  theformer.  Whathappenedto Werther 
Thusweraulthe^IifeandAdventures  is  but  a  foil  to  set  on  what  Werther 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  or  of  Roderick  thought  of  these  haps.  The  man  of 
Random,  or  of  Captain  Cook,  and  the  passion — ^unlike  the  man  of  action — 
more  we  get  of  moving  accidents  by  fives  in  a  continued  state  of  dreaming, 
floodandneldthebetterwearepleased.  in  which  the  noises  of  the  outer  world 
The  lives  of  these  worthies  were  in  do  not  awake  him  out  of  sleep,  but 
the  outer  world  of  adventure,  and  the  only  give  a  new  shape  to  the  dream ; 
more  the  biographer  keeps  to  that  he  fits  the  new  impression  into  the 
outer  world,  the  oetter  he  will  aoquit  dream  by  some  fantastic  law  of  asso- 
his  task.  In  the  life  and  adventures  ciation  unknown  to  men  awake,  and 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  instance,  or  when  the  senses,  like  Rhoda  when  she 
Sinbad  the  Sailor,  moditations  and  heard  Peter  continue  knocking  at  the 
soliloquies  on  man  and  his  mission,  gate,  affirm  the  reality  of  an  outside 
the souland  heraspirationsseemoutof  world, thedreamerrepbe8,"Bister, thou 
place.  And  Defoe  was  too  skilful  ah  art  mad,"  or  "it  is  hisan^l."  If  abio- 
artist  to  introduce  much  of  these  graphersits  down  to  wnte  this  "inner 
musings  of  the  sofitary  man.  What  life,''  as  the  Germans  expressively 
an  opportunity  for  our  intuitional  call  it,  the  less  he  distracts  his  narra- 
school  of  romancers  to  turn  human  tive  with  adventure  the  better.  This 
nature  like  a  gasteropod  inside  out,  '"continued  knocking"  of  facts  at  the 
and  to  feel  and  handle  the  pure  spirit  door  only  disturbs  those  in  the  coma 
as  we  handle  men  of  flesh  and  bone  state  of  abstraction.  There  are  cases, 
like  ourselvea  The  solitary  Selkirk  uncommon  we  admit  in  which  the 
OD  his  rock  would  have  been  a  recluse  inner  life  is  almost  the  whole  man, 
with  his  hand  on  his  pulse  and  telling  and  the  biographer's  task  is  nearly 
the  beatings  of  his  neart  responsive  complete  if  ne  follows  the  clue  of 
to  the  sad  sea  waves.  But  Defoe  thoughts  through  the  labyrinth  of 
was  not  an  intuitionalist ;  and  having  mind,  without  once  turning  into  the 
dropped  his  hero  on  a  rock  far  away  bye-ways  of  narrative  or  the  open 
from  the  haunts  ofmen  and  out  of  reach  spaces  of  everyday  fife.  The  oio- 
of  all  adventures  in  the  ordinary  sense  grapher  of  Newton,  for  instance,  may 
of  the  word,  he  set  about  inventing  shut  himself  up  in  the  great  quad- 
adventures  for  him.  The  Prometheus  raAgle  of  Trinity— 
Yinctus  of  this  modem  drama,  in-  « with TrinitTt loqnftcions clock, 

stead  of  railing  at  fate  with  Mschy'  Who  noTor  lot  the  <^aartcn,  night  or  dkj, 

lean  despair,  or  with  .£schylean  ten-  SHphy  him  anprochuiiMd,  and  told  thohoun 

demess  blessinff  the  Nereids  who  rose  ^^'**  ^^'  with  a  nude  Mid  femalo  voice." 

at  his  cry  to  bathe  him  with  their  Within  four  walls  of  a  study,  which 

tresses,  sets  about  hutting  himself^  to  our  modem  ideas  would  seem  a  crib 

kills  goats  and  clothes  himself  with  — ^not  a  chamber— the  mind  is  shut  in 
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other  for  some  time  at  Oambridge ;  peculiar  viewB.  Thii&  bet^reea  doe- 
it  was  that  **  impertinent  yoke  of  pre-  trinal  Prelacy  on  one  hand,  and  doc- 
lat^)"  as  he  calls  it,  **  under  whose  in-  trinal  Puritanism  on  the  other, 
qmsitorial  and  t^nnical  duncei^  no  Cambridge  stood  stilL  She  had  no 
free  and  splendid  wit  can  flounsh,"  heart  for  the  "  quinquartioular  con- 
that  bittered  his  soul  and  drove  him  troyerey"  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  no- 
out  of  the  church,  with  the  doctrinal  yelties  of  Laud  on  the  other. 
Puritans.  It  was  the  Arminianism  of  Somehow  or  other  her  repreeenlatiTe 
the  Laudian  school  which  drove  them  minds  had  caught  the  genius  of  her 
into  opposition ;  but  the  grievance  in  greatest  alumnus,  Bacon,  and  thought 
Milton's  case  was  that  mradling  cen-  that  in  the  dustHstorm  of  theological 
wnduprf  the  press,  and  "tyrannical  amtrovewy  piro  Chiistiam^  would 
duncery,  against  which  he  made  a  lose  its  way.  and  miss  its  two  great 
determmed  stand,  first  with  the  Pres-  ends— the  glory  of  Qod  in  the  hiflnest 
byterian  party  a^^inst  the  Prelatical,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good-will 
and  afterwards  with  the  Independents  toward  men.  Henoe  tiiere  arose  a 
against  his  former  allies  the  Presby-  Latitndinarian  J^rty  in  Cambridge, 
terians.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  mistake  to  of  which  Dr.  Whicneote,  of  finna- 
dassMlltcmasaPuritan.  Stage  plays,  nuel  CoIIcm^  has  been  repated  one  of 
classical  learning,  music  and  masques,  the  heads,  it  not  the  chief  fouiidera ; 
were  an  abomination  to  them,  but  not  and  it  is  further  remarkaUe  that  alL 
to  him.  He  could  emoy  the  company  or  nearly  all,  the  leading  Pkitonistsoi 
of  learned  men,  thoudb  Papists :  and  so  whom  we  have  made  mention  above, 
farfrom  approvingof  thestraightlaced  were  also  more  or  less  inclined  to  La- 
ways  ana  precision  of  the  Puritans,  titudinarian  opinions  in  church  mat- 
he  was  in  opposition  ss  much  during  ters.  Even  Jeremy  Tavlor  seems  not 
the  days  of  Presbyterian  ascendancy  to  have  for^tten  the  lessons  of  his 
as  of  Prelatical.  The  Westminster  youth,  and  m  "  the  liberty  of  profihe- 
divines  were  as  little  to  his  taste  as  ^^iI^f  there  is  much  more  of  tiie 
the  divines  of  Lambeth ;  he  found  Cambridse^  Latitudinarian  than  the 
that  it  was  but  a  change  of  masters  ;  Oxford  Laudian.  If  Milton  was  a 
the  'tyrannical  duncery"  was  the  Platonist  from  his  Cambridge  eda- 
same :  ngT^hyter  was  priest,  writ  cation,  he  was  also  a  Latitucunarian 
Ibn^.  Milton,  in  fact,  was  a  Lati-  through  the  same  associationa  In 
tudmarian;  and  here  it  is  f^n  re-  both  cases  the  gfnius  lod  influenced, 
markable  that  his  theology,  like  his  if  it  did  not  create,  the  genius  (^  tiie 
philosophy^  took  a  complexion  from  man ;  and  if  he  stood  out  against 
nisCambndge  education.  Cambridge  prelacy,  as  none  of  his  other  Cam- 
was  never  so  sealous  in  the  service  of  bridge  associates  seem  to  have  done, 
church  and  king  as  her  sister  Oxford,  it  was  because  his  temi>er  had  some- 
From  the  first  the  Reformation  prin-  thing  of  "  thorough"  in  it ;  he  was  as 
ciples  of  liberty  of  thought  had  struck  stout  an  Anti-Prnbyterian  when  the 
deeper  root  m  Cambridge  than  in  Presbyterian  party  scouted  his  pro- 
Oxrord.  The  leading  Reformers  were  posals  for  l^ialising  divorce.  It  was 
nearly  aU  Cambridge  men ;  and  the  nis  fate  all  through  life  to  be  in  oppo- 
traditions  of  a  collets  cling  to  it  like  sition ;  lus  nature  was  too  imperious 
the  ivy  round  the  old  waUs  and  but-  to  brook  a  rival ;  he  had  none  of 
tresses,  and  outlive  the  men  who  these  working  qualities  whidi  make 
planted  them  there.  So  it  was  that  up  a  good  pariy  leader  and  writer  for 
when  Laudism  arose  in  Oxford,  with  faction. 

its  high  notions  of  the  divine  right  of  The  character  of  Laud  is  so  well 

kings  and  prelates,  it  never  struck  in  known  that  we  must  offer  aA  apology 

the  uneenial  soil  of  Cambridge.    Je-  for  introducing  another  portrait  of 

remy'niylor,  incomparably  the  great-  that  little,  low,  red-faced  man  that 

est  divine  and  ornament  of  the  school  D'Ewes  describes  as  bustling  b^  the 

of  Laud,  was  tempted  aw^  from  side  of  the  king,  and  pressing  his  pe- 

Cambridge  by  preferment  at  Oxford :  culiar  views  against  tne  better  Jndg- 

for  Laud  had  a  discerning  eve^  ana  ment  of  abler  men  than  himselfT 

knew  better  than  any  man  of  nis  age  Lord  Macaulay's  picture  of  Land, 

how  to  patronise  men  of  genius,  and  though  the  least  flattering  of  aU,  is  the 

at  the  same  time  push  torward  his  *  one  by  which  he  is>  best  reeegnised* 
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tifonn  and  mix"  with  endless  oonfu-  which  be  carries  the  reader  for  the 

Bion.    So  we  predict  it  will  be  with  first  thir^-two  years  of  his  hero's  life, 

this  study  of  histoiy  in  connexion  John  Milton  was  bom  in  his  fa- 

with  the  me  of  Milton.    It  wiU  task  ther's  house  in  Bread-street,  in  the 

our  Ptolemy  to  place  in  their  orbits  city  of  London,  on  Frid^,  the  9th  of 

the  many  famous  men  who  lived  in  December,  1608,  at  half-past  six  in 

the  days  of  Milton.    They  do  not  na>  the  morning.  .  The  year  of  his  birth 

turally  revolve  round  Milton,  and  this  was  the  sixth  year  of  the  rei«i  of  the 

fictitious  centre  will  throw  tne  whole  Scottish  king,  James  I.,  in  England, 

study  into  confusion.    But  we  need  His  father  was  a  scrivener^  and 

not  press  our  objection  further~-the  kept  an  office  or  shop  at  the  sign  of 

historical  matter  which  makesup  fully  the  "Spread  Eagle*'  m  Bread-street, 

one-half  of  the  volume  all  falls  into  its  There  is  little  of  topographical  intc- 

place,  not  as  a  part  of j  but  side  by  rest  now  remaining  about  the  place 

side  with  the  biographical;  the  two  of  Milton's  birth.  The  fire  of  London 

form  separate  studies  which,  though  swept  away  those  lath  and  plaster 

theydo  not  combine  well  together,  will  houses,  with  quaint  sable-ends  to* 

help  to  throw  light  on  each  other,  and  ward  the   street,  and  overhanging 

so  we  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  upper  stories ;  warehouses  busv  by 

l^  the  aid  of  the  two  come  to  form  day  and  tenantless  by  nif^  fill  the 

our  conclusion  of  the  man  and  the  place  where  the  honest  scrivener  drew 

age— how  far  the  man  helped  to  guide  up  deeds   for  his  customers  below 

the  age,  and  how  far  the  age  s&ped  btairs,  while  his  wife   kept   house 

and  governed  the  man.  abovc^  thus  combining  under  one  roof 

Mr.  Masson  in  his  prefatory  notice^  the  place  of  business  and  the  family 

says : —  home.    A  scrivener's  occupation  and 

•*  He  has  not  deemed  it  unfit  in  the  station  in  sociejy  were  very  difierent 
Instance  of  sach  a  life  to  allow  the  fonns  from  that  which  in  modem  use  it 
of  biography  to  overflow  into  those  of  has  degenerated  to.  In  the  da^rs  of 
history;  in  other  words,  it  is  intended  Milton  a  scrivener  held  a  pontion 
to  exhibit  Milton's  life  in  it«  connexions  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  mo- 
^'i^\  *^^  ^.^  T^.J?''i*i!^^®.  phenomena  ^em  soHcitor  or  notary-pubUc.  What 
HwL'SJ{!^i?fSS:^t^^^^^^^  ageneralprj^tition^toaphysicia^ 
siastical  variations,  its  Uteiture^d  or  surgeon,  that  asm  vener  might  be 
■peculatire  thought.  As  if  to  obUge  J^  **^®  member  of  ttie  urns  of  court ; 
biography  in  this  instance  to  pass  into  "C  was  outside  the  bounds  of  the  pro- 
history,  MUton*s  Ufe  divides  itself  with  fession,  strictly  considered,  but  above 
almost  mechanical  exactness  into  three  that  mere  handicraft  occupation  of  a 
periods  corresponding  with  those  of  the  modem  scrivener.  But  Milton's  father 
contemporary  social  movement :  the  first  was  something  more  than  a  legal  Dry- 
extending  from  160«  to  1640.  which  was  adust  He  was  weU  read  in  the  li- 
the pcnod  of  his  education  and  of  his  terature  of  his  age,  and  had  a  talent 
^?«  !  P*f  ^1'  tl^^Mcond  extending  from  ^  ^  above  that  of  ordinary  ama- 
\^:^Ar^'^:^V^r^^  te-  In  a  collection  of  3gab. 
fbrming  the  middle  period  of  his  polemi-  which  was  published  in  1601,  and 
cal  actfrity  as  a  prose  writer;  and  the  long  afterwards  retamed  its  oelebnty, 
third,  extending  from  1660  to  1674,  he  is  found  associated  as  a  contributor 
which  was  the  {wriod  of  his  later  muse,  with  twenty-one  of  the  first  Ekigiish 
and  of  the  publication  of  *  Paradise  composers  then  living.  Not  to  speak 
Lost.'  It  is  the  plan  of  the  present  work  of  other  pieces,  such  as  the  Orianas, 
to  devote  a  volume  to  each  of  these  ^th  which  the  courtiers  and  poets  of 
P^'^^'^  Elizabeth's  reign  flattered  the  a«ed 

In  the  execution  of  the  above  com-  virgin  with  fantastic  and  far-fetched 

prehensive  i^an  Mr.  Masson  has  pub*  conceits  from  Arcadia,  there  is  ex- 

lished  the  first  of  the  three  volumes,  tant  a  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns, 

which  carries  us  through  the  first  compiled  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  in 

period   of  Milton's   life,   extending  1621,  two  of  the  airs  of  which,  well 

from  1608  to  1640.    We  cannot  do  known  as  ''Norwich"  and  ''York,'* 

better  than  follow  our  author  in  his  were  harmonised  by  Milton : — 

pleasant  rides  and  reveries  alons  the  « •  Norwich  and  York  are  still  familiar 

king's  highway  of  history,  and  down  tunes.    •  The  tenor  part  of  York  tnne,' 

the  by-ways  of  biogrwhy  through  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  was  so 

39* 
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These  few  very  definite  propositioDB,  oess  of  his  scheme  of  external  wordizp 
each  answering  to  some  tendency  of  so-  may  have  been  a  refuge  to  him  from 
cietv  or  of  opinion  at  the  time  in  £ng-  that  total  mystery,  the  skirts  of  which, 
land,  he  had  tied  and  knotted  round  him  and  only  the  skirts,  were  ever  touching 
as  his  sufficient  doctrinal  outfit.  Wher.  him,  so  in  his  dreams  and  small  omens, 
ever  he  went,  he  carried  them  with  him  he  seems  to  have  had,  in  his  daily  ad- 
and  before  him,  acting  upon  them  with  rocacy  of  that  scheme,  some  petty  sense 
a  brisk  and  Incessant  persererance,  with-  of  near  metaphysical  aid.  Out  of  his 
out  regard  to  circumstances,  or  even  to  many  dreams  we  are  fond  of  this  one : — 
established  notionsof  what wasfair,  high.  *  Januarpr  5  ( 1 626-7),  Epiphany  Kve  and 
minded,  and  generous.  Thus,  seeing  Friday,  m  the  night  I  dreamed/  he  says, 
that  the  propositions  were  of  a  kind  *  that  my  mother,  long  since  dead,  stood 
upon  which- some  oonclnBion  or  other  by  my  bed,  and  drawing  aside  the  (dotbee 
was  or  might  be  made  socially  impera-  a  little,  looked  pleasantly  upon  me,  and 
tive,  he  could  force  to  his  own  condu-*  that  I  was  glad  to  see  her  with  so  meny 
•ions  all  laser,  though  larger  natures,  an  aspect.  She  then  showed  to  me  a 
that  were  tending  laaly  the  same  way,  certain  old  man,  long  since  deceased ; 
and,  throwing  a  continually  increasing  whom,  while  alive,  I  both  knew  and  loved, 
crowd  of  sucn  and  of  others  behind  him  He  seemed  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  merry 
as  his  followers,  leave  only  in  front  of  enough,  but  with  a  wrinkled  counten. 
him  those  wlio  opposed  to  Iiis  conclusions  ance.  His  name  was  Grove.  While  I 
as  resolute  contraries.  His  indefatigable  prepared  to  salute  him ,  I  awoke. '  Were 
official  activity  contributed  to  the  result,  one  to  adopt  what  seems  to  have  beeo 
Beyond  all  this,  however,  and  adding  Laud's  own  theory,  might  not  one  sup- 
secret  force  to  it  all,  there  was  something  pose  that  this  wrinkled  old  man  of  his 
else  about  Laud.  Though  the  system  dream,  squat  on  the  supernatural  ground 
which  he  wanted  to  enforce  was  one  of  so  near  its  confines  with  the  natural, 
strict  secular  form,  the  man's  own  being  was  Laud's  spiritual  genius,  and  so  that 
rested  on  a  trembling  basis  of  the  fantas-  what  of  the  supernatural  there  was  in 
tic  and  unearthly.  Herein  lay  one  no^  his  policy^  consisted  mainly  of  monitions 
table,  and,  perhaps,  compensating  differ-*  from  Grove  of  Reading  ?  The  question 
enoe  between  his  narrow  intellect  and  would  still  remain,  at  what  depth  back 
the  broad  but  secular  genius  of  Williams,  among  the  dead  Qrore  was  permitted  to 
In  that  strange  diary  of  Laud,  which  is  roam  i** 

one  of  the  curiosities  of  our  literature,         ^  .  _-  ,       t     j  -    ^i. 

we  see  him  in  an  aspect  in  which  he  ,  B«*  V^"^^^  "  v     ^i.7^  ™, . 

probably  never  wished  that  the  pubUe  d^y*  ^hcn  Milton  thought  of  taking 

should  know  him.    His  hard  and  active  orders,  th^*e  trere  still  quiet  comers  of 

public  life  is  represented  there  but  casu-  England  where  the  I^titudinarian  or 

ally,  and  we  see  the  man  in  the  secrecy  e"^en  the  Puritan  could  eat  a  morsel 

of  his  own  thoughts,  as  he  talked  to  him-  of  the  Church  bread  in  peace.    Bishop 

self  when  alone.     We  hear  of  certain  Wiliiams,  sent  into  banishment  to  his 

sins,  or,  at  leut,   •nnfortunatenesses,  ^^^^^^  ^f  Lincoln,  was  known  as  a 

^^m^U'^iJ^X^ith^^  KberalbishoD,and;ifMilton  had  been 

anniversaries  of  ;adness  7t  penanc^  ^  .^P'Af*  \  ^^^  J^»^e  IT^x,^ 
and  sometimes  intruded  grinning  faces  Oalvinistic  and  Low  Church  to  his 
through  the  gloom  of  the  chamber  when  neart  s  content  in  the  Irish  Establish- 
all  the  House  was  asleep.    We  see  that,  ment  under  the  primacy  of  Ussher. 
af^er  all,  whether  from  such  causes  or  The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Masson  de- 
from  some  form  of  constitutional  melan-  scribe  the  state  of  religion  in  Britaiii 
choly,  the   old  man,  who  walked  so  in  the  days  of  Milton— 
briskly  and  cheerily  about  the  court,         ,«,      ,.  ,     , 
and  was  so  sharp  and  unhesitating  in  aU          Stwidiiig  on  tip-toe  m  our  laai 
his  notions  of  what  was  to  be  done,  did          **^y  ^  ?*-'■  ^  ***•  Am©ncan  stxaiid  — 

I"  !^^7  ^  ^^  '^^^^J'^.u  ^^®  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  volume;  but 

^Sth°«l^ff  tf /^^^^  ^e  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  it  and 

ana  the  earth  to  iome  aeptn  around  mm  ^^^„  ^^     mu^  ^^..^i^^:^..  -m--  mr 

to  be  fuU  of  sounds  and^encies  unfea-  P^  ""^  /^^  conclusion  Mr.  Masson 

tured  and  unimaginable.    At  any  mo-  ^omes  to  deserves  to  be  quoted;— 
ment  they  may  break  through!    The        '*  Had  Milton  chosen,  therefore,  he 

twitter  of  two  robin  redbreasts  in  his  might  have  slipped  into  the  diocese  of 

room,  as  he  is  writing  a  sermon,  sets  his  some  libend  bishop ;  and  he  might  have 

heart  beating ;  a  curtain  rustles — what  managed  his  part  as  well  as  others  till 

hand  touched  it?    Above  all,  he  has  a  the  arrival  of  better  times.    To  enter  tihe 

belief  in  revelation  through  dreams  and  Church  in  such  a  fiuhion,  however,  waa 

coincidences ;  and,  as  the  very  definite*  not  in  Milton's  nature.    Young  or  okU 
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■carceljT  ever  went  from  my  lessons  to  between  1698  and  1605;  and  fresh 

bed  before  midnight;   which,  indeed,  editions  were  called  for  again  and 

was  the  first  cause  of  injnnr  to  mj  eyes,  again  during  the  tranalator's  life,  and 

tow^naturaiw^nesstherowerealso  ^en  so  late  aa  1660.    "  I  remember," 

addedfrequentheadaches.  AUwhichnot  Dryden,  "when  I  was  a  boy/l 

r^^e^dSitXXrnsSuSSfh  Ah^inSutable  Srgnser  ^^^ 

at  the  grammar-school  and  under  other  gpet  in  companBon  of  SyhyBteTs^Du 

masters  at  home ;  and  then,  when  I  had  Bfcrtas,  and  was  rapt  into  ecsta^ 

acquired  various  tongues  and  also  some  when  I  read  these  lines :'' — 

not  insignificant  taste  for  the  sweetness  .  fjowi  when  the  winter's  keener  brealb  began 

of  philosophy,  he  sent  me  to  Cambridge,  To  crystallize  the  Bsltic  oeean— 

one  of  our  two  national  uniyersities.'*  To  glaze  the  Isket,  and  bridle  up  the  floods. 

Besides  Greek  and  Latin,  French,  Audperiwigwith  wool  the  bald-pate  woods.' 

Italian,  and  some  Hebrew,  we  have  "  I  am  mnch  deceived  now."  Dryden 

reason  to  suppose  that  Milton,  in  his  adds,    **  if  this  be  not  aDominable 

boyhood,  was  a  diligeht  reader  of  fustian." 

Endish  book&    The  list  of  English  The  poem  was  divided  into  seven 
authors  was  then  probably  not  ^eater  days,  or  cantos,  as  follows  : — 
than  that  of  Russian  authors  in  our  First  dav,  the  chaos, 
day.      And.  as  it  would  imply  no  Second  oay,  the  elements, 
^at  streten  of  reading  for  a  youth  Third  day,  the  sea  and  eartL 
in  some  Russian  gvmnasium  to  have  Fourth  day,  the  snn,  moon  and  stan. 
read  through  the  whole  of  the  Russian  Fifth  day,  the  fishes  and  fowls, 
classics,  so  we  may  give  young  Milton  Sixth  day,  the  beasts  and  man. 
credit  for  having  read  something  of  Seventh  day,  the  SabbatL 
the  few  English  Writers  that  had  risen  It  is  curious  to  consider  the  ftite  that 
to  the  rank  of  classics.    Passing  over  has  overtaken  this,  the  great  poem  of 
Chaucer.    Wyat,    and    Surrey,    the  the  age,  on  the  snblimest  subject  that 
reign  of  Elizabeth  had  brought  to  the  pen  of  man  cotdd  touch.  So  corn- 
light  a  few  names  that  will  live  while  oletely  is  poor  Du  Bartas'  Weeke  and 
the  language  lasts.    Bacon,  Hooker,  ITorAvforgotten,  that  except  for  thein- 
Shakespeare,  and  Spenser  are   the  terest  connected  with  it^asaforerunner 
four  great  Elizabethans;  and  after  of  the  "Paradiiie  Lost,"  and  fertile  spur 
them,  at  a  long  interval,  follow  a  list  which  it  mav  have  given  to  Milton's 
of  dramatists,  divines,  and  prosers,  school-boy  thoughts,  it  woidd  faardhr 
who  held  a  respectable  place  in  the  be  remembered  even  by  name.      Ix 
literature  of  their  day,  and  some  of  wouldhaveastolrishedMilton'sschool- 
whom  are  not  forgotten  yet     We  master.  Gill,  to  hear  that  the  little  boy 
cannot  suppose  Milton  to  have  reached  who  paraphrazed  the  1  i4th  Psalm,  as 
his  sixteenth  year  in  ignorance  of  the  a  humble  copyist  of  Du  Bartas*  would 
best,  at  leastj  of  the  English  writers,  not  only  echpse  his  model,  but  would 
One  of  these  m  particular  no  biogra-  help  to  keep  him  in  remembrance  by 
pher  of  Milton  can  pass  over.  shedding  on  him  a  borrowed  ray  <» 

Of  the  few  specimens  of  French  his  own  immortality.    It  is  like  the 

poetry  of  the  sLxteenth  century,  there  poet  Aratus,  a  line  from  whom  St 

IS  a  long  religious  poem  entitled  *^The  Fanl  quoted  in  his  speech  on  Mars' 

Divine  Weace  and  WorksT  by  Du  Hill<    His  astronomical  poems  were 

Bartas,  a  Calvinist,  and  a  follower  of  so  celebrated  that  Ovid  declares  his 

Henry  IV.  during  the  reli{(ious  wars  fame  will  live  as  long  as  sun  and 

of  France.     The  populanty  of  the  moon  endure-^"  Cum   mU  et  luna 

poem  was  immense.    Thirty  editions  temper  Aratus  erit"    How  little  did 

of  the  original  were  sold  within  six  the  Athenian  audience  inuupne  that 

years ;   and  it  was  translated  into  the  poet's  immortality  wotud  resdly 

Latinaswellastheprindpallangnages  be  owing  to  the  quotation  made  by 

of  modem  Europe.     Tne  first  part  the  despised  CUieian,  Patil,  the  fdlow 

was  done  into  English  a  few  months  countnrman  of  the  great  astronomical 

after  Du  Bartas'  death  by  Sylvester,  poet  Much  in  the  same  way  it  would 

a  merchant  adventurer,  whose  Cal-  nave  seemed  preposterotis  to  Milton's 

vinistic  leanings,  as  well  as  bis  know-  class-fellows  at  St  Paul's  school  to 

ledge  of  French,  inclined  him  to  read  suppose  that  the  eopy  would  so  hr 

and  admire  this  poem  of  Du  Bartas.  oat-do  the  original  that  Du  Borte' 

The  rest  of  the  poem  was  translated  poem  would  only  be  remembered  be: 
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cause  it  helped  to  soggeet  the  ^  Para-  Hobson's  hones,  irith  the  tame  old 
dJBe  Lost"  I>lace  as  it  meets  the  freshman's  co- 
Contemporaries  are  bad  judges  of  rious  eyes  for  the  first  time  from  the 
fame ;  they  and  we  must  leave  pos-  steps  of  the  railway  omnibus.  The 
terity  to  do  as  it  thinks  fit  with  our  umrersities  are  not  cpven  to  change, 
great  wits,  and  famous  novelists,  and  Cambridge  is  a  rather  uurger  town  now 
would-be  immortal  barda  We  have  than  then,  but  not  considerably  sa 
already,  in  one  short  life,  outlived  one  One  or  two  new  biddings  have  ariaem, 
or  two  high-sounding  reputations,  and  a  college  G[)owninff)  been  stnee 
Kobert  Montgomery,  author  of  Satan,  founded,  which  lies  verdu  among  the 
Luther,  and  many  other  much-praisea  trees  and  park  wall  which  sorroimd 
poems — ^where  is  he?  Gathered  into  it,  as  if  ashamed  of  its pttrpfnu  air ; 
the  dust-heap  of  forgotten  Du  Bartas.  but thegreat  monumentsof  Cambridge 
Alison  the  interminable,  and  Walter  are  the  same  as  those  which  MUton 
Savage  Landor  the  tyrannicide — how  looked  on.  ThequadrangleofTrinhj; 
will  tnev  be  remembered  when  Albert  Caius,  with  her  three  gates  of  Hmni- 
L  shall  oe  an  old  man  and  the  twen-  lity.  Wisdom,  and  Honour,  "^whidi 
tieth  oentuiy  near  at  hand  1  Unless  things  are  an  allesoiT  f  King's,  witli 
there  is  growinja^  up  in  secret  some  its  majestic  chapel,  the  pride  of  Cam- 
preat  poet  or  thinker  who  is  nourish-  bridgeandtheenvyofeathedraltowns; 
mg  his  mind  on  the  smaller  produc-  John's,  with  its  dingv  brick  ooorta 
ti<ms  of  the  men  of  the  age,  as  the  reaching,  one  within  tne  other,  dowm 
rein-deer  nourishes  itself  on  the  thin  to  the  river,  where  the  Riako-like 
grass  it  nibbles  between  the  snow  and  bridge  connects  them  with  a  new  mad 
the  rock,  we  do  not  see  how  these  splendid  pile  on  the  other  side  of  the 
popular  writers  can  be  remembered.  Uam,  carrying  out  the  resemblaiice  to 
Perhaps  some  future  Professor  Masson  Venice  in  more  than  one  respect — 

(may  the  muse  of  biography  id^j^ys  .,^  ^^  «d  •  pri«»  i«  •eh  li»d.- 

transmigrate  mto  so  genial  and  true  i*  i««*  ««  •  f™«b  o»  •«»  — «i- 

a  writer;,  yet  unborn  for  two  centuries  The  Cambridge  of  Milton's  day  had 

hence,  wm,  perhaps,  rake  up  the  ashes  its  **  town"  and  **  gown,"  its  *^  bailees** 

of  our  now  popular  writers  to  see  how  and  its  '^bull-dogs."    Men  ^'kept^** 

the  sacred  fire  was  kindled  in  the  instead  of  inhabited,  lodgings  then  as 

breast  of  some  great  poet  of  the  age  now :  ''sported,*'  we  presume,  ''the 

whose  name  is  still  unknown.    Tne  oak,    thou|^h  we  have  not  detected 

careless  reader  may  complain  of  this  the  expression;  and  called  bed-maken 

style  of  biography  as  too  minute ;  but  *'gyps,  as  the  learned  Andrew  Downes 

nothing  shouldbe  uninteresting  which  derived  cat  from  c««»,  '*I  bora  ;*'  and 

tends  to  throw  light  on  one  of  the  said  and  did  many  fast  things  far 

f;reat  names  of  English  histoiy.    Our  which  we,  their  postcritv,  pimiae  thdr 

mterest  in  Milton  sheds  a  reflected  sayings  and  doinj^s.   Veioopedssvere 

interest  in  all  his  contemporaries,  and  not  in  fashion  ra  Milton's  daj,  elee 

especiallyinthese  who  helped  to  mould  we  might  have  read  of  a  mtam  Mil* 

his  mind.     The  lives  ot  the  minor  ton  of  Christ's  upset  out  of  a  trap  by 

poets  of  England  are  marshalled  in  bullies,  and  finmng  his  way  banc  to 

their  ri^ht  order  when  attending  in  college  bruised  and  blackened.    la 

the  tram  of  a  master  poet,  as  the  Mllton*s  age  the  *'  Great*go**  and 

Hours  are  only  seen  in  allegory  en-  '^  Ltttle-go    were  not  yet  heaid  of; 

circling  the  car  of  Phoebus^  and  so  **  to  put  on  a  coarh  and  go  ta 

MUton  was  admitted  a  pensioner  for  the  smalls"  would  have  aoimded 

ofChrist*sCollege,  Cambridge,  on  the  a  strange  jargon  in  these  inaecAil 

18th  February,  1624, 0.a    Whatever  pk>dd]nfi;  tunes  of  the  triwwm  and 

difficulty  there  is  in  tracing  him  7iui#/riVi«m,  when  questioBista  really 

through  his  London  life,  there  is  none  dispated  in  the  schools  for  their  de* 

whatever  at  Cambridge.  During  seven  gree,  and,  in  pirsence  of  the  Modem- 

years  he  was  an  inmate  of  Christ's  tor,  kept  two  Renensions  and  two 

CoUesei  and  so  gently  has  time  dealt  Opponencies  in  such  syUogistie  Latia 

with  CamWidge  during  these  two  oen-  as  they  cuold  muster  for  the  octaaiaa. 

tunes  that  have  since  elapsed,  that  In  another  respect  eoUege  Kfe  has 

there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifyinff  the  eonsiderabiy  changed  ^los  Mihoa  a 


old  plaoe  as  it  appeared  to  Mflton,    time.    Chapel  at  five  and  heeal 
jogging  into  Cambridge  oa  one  of   at  six,  and  '^gating**  hyds^aaveQ 
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as  by  night  would  seem  intolerable  room  occnpied  hv  the  temperate  bard 

bores  to  our  more  free-and-easy  stu-  that  he,  for  the  nrst  and  last  time  in 

dent  life.    There  is  a  tradition  whic&  his  life,  felt  the  fumes  of  wine.    The 

Johnson,  with  his  anti-Puritan  dis-  water-orinking  Wordsworth  fuddled 

like  to  Milton,  records  with  great  re-  in  Milton's  room  is  a  curious  freak  of 

lish— that  Milton  was  one  otthe  last  fancy.   But  so  it  wa&   The  lines  may 

students  in  either  university  that  suf-  be  auoted  for  their  beautiful  picture 

fered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal  of  the  youth  of  Milton : — 

OOrrection.     If  so  he  must  have  Oeen  •<  Ye%,  our  blind  poel  who,  in  hii  UUt  day 
under  eighteen  at  the  time,  as  the        Stood  almoat  single,  uttering  odioog  tmth. 
statutes  of  that  day  restricted  it  to         Darkneu  before,  and  danffer's  voice  behind. 

those  under  that  age.     In  Trinity       Sod  awfui-if  the  earth  W  ever  lodged 
CoUw  there  was  a  regular  flo«^^^      ^iSS&lLri^o^Lr^ 

block,  as  m  the  long-chamber  at  J^ton,        Bounding  before  ma,  yet  a  stripling  youth- 
where  condign  punishment  was  dealt        a  boy,  no  better ;  with  his  rosy  dieeks, 
out  every  Thursday  evening  in  the        Anjcelieal  keen  eye,  ooura^jieous  look, 

presence  of  the  undergraduates,  so  that       ^^  conscious  step  of  punty  and  prida. 

itisbmdypowribletEatmtOE^wM^        Among  the  baud  of  my  comp—w..  on* 

a  siatupupUlart,  may  have  tasted  the       whom  chance  had  stationSiA  the  my 


rod  in  his  early  days  at  Cambridge.  room 

The  age  has  changed  since  Milton^S  Honoured  by  Milton's  name.    O  tempanta 

time  in  another  respect.  What  would  „  .'^^j     ,     *     *   «      . 

our  dainty  undergraduates  now  think  S-i^.*^'^.*^  ^"  *^5  ^"*  ?"•  f***^ 

^rV**r**'y  •*""«*»*««*"««-»  "V"  !«*««.  WitWn  thy  mnocent  lodge  and  oratory, 

of  bemg  huddled  into  the  same  room.  one  of  a  f^tiye  circle.  I  ^r«d  out  ^ 

perhaps  the  same  bed  with  a  'chum  Libations  to  thy  memory,  drank  till  prida 

— ^the  word  itself  has  long  since  gone  And  gratitude  now  diuy  in  a  brain 

out  of  use  in  Cambridge.     When  we  Never  excit^  by  the  fumes  of  wine 

hear  of  Milton's  rooms  at  college,  sa^rs  ^•"'^  "*»*  ^"^  *'  "°^' 

Professor  Masson,  the  imagination  is  Seven  years  were  spent  by  Milton 

apt  to  go  wrong  on  one  pomt  in  Cambridge,  during  which  his  cha- 

'« It  was  very  rare  in  thoae  days  for  ^^.  ▼«  silently  strengthening  and 

any  member  of  a  college,  eren  a  fellow,  npening  for  his  great  work  m  me. 

to  have  a  chamber  wholly  to  himself.  That  he  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his 

Two  or  three  generally  occupied  the  college  there  can  be  no  doubt    The 

same  chamber;  and,  in  full  colleges,  there  fellows  and  tutors  must  have  been 

were  all  kinds  of  devices  of  truckle-beds  blind  beyond  all  example,  not  to  have 

and  the  like  to  multiply  accommodation,  ggen  in  Milton's  exercises  the  stirrings 

In  the  ongmal  statutes  of  Christ's  Col-  ^f  gomething  that  the  world  would  not 

lege,  there  IS  a  chapter  specially  proTid.  ^^^mingly  forget    Milton's  own  stote- 

ing  for  the  manner  m  which  the  cham-  77*  5!      i.    *  i  J^^il       _"r^ 

bers  of  the  college  should  be  allocated ;  ^^  ^^  *»  ^^J^  ^  ^5®  ^™<^  0»« 

•  in  which  chambers,'  says  the  founder,  ^i  *he  unpression  he  made  on  the  men 

•our  wish  is  that  the  fellows  sleep  two  of  his  college  :—"Herej  for  seven 

and  two,  but  the  scholars  four  and  four,  years,  I  studied  the  leammg  and  arts 

and  that  no  one  have  alone  a  single  wont  to  be  taught;  far  from  all  vice, 

chamber  for  his  proper  use,  unless  per-  and  approved  by  all  good  men,  even 

chance  it  be  some  doctor,  to  whom,  on  till  having  taken  what  is  called  a 


less,  custom  had  become  somewhat  more  "^®''S  V  ST^  ^^  /^^       ii  ^^l^ 

dainty.    Still,  in  aU  the  coUeges,  the  ™?«*  ^\^^  feUowB  of  my  coUeffe,  by 

practice  was  for  the  students  to  occupy  whom  m  no  ordmary  degree  1  had 

rooms  at  least  two  together;  and  in  all  been  regarded. 
college  biographies  of  the  time,  we  hear        It  is  strange  that  Christ's  College 

of  t&  Chun  or  chambcr-feUow  of  the  should  have  allowed  Milton  to  go 

hero  as  either  assisting  or  retarding  his  down  without  a  fellowship.    But  m 

studies.   Milton*s  chamber-fellow,  or  one  Milton's  day   fellowships  went   by 

of  Ms  chamber-feUows.  would  naturally  foyour  more  than  by  merit  '  Two 

be  Pory.     But,  in  the  course  of  seven  ^g^-^  ^a^.  i.^  i,^  taken  hia  R A.  de- 

ye.«.  th«e  n,n.t  h.re  been  change.."  g^  ^^J^^  ^Sj  ^^  Jj- 

While  on  the  subject  of  Milton's  cant  to  which  he  expected  he  would 

sooms^  we  may  mention  Wordsworth's  have  been  elected,  there  came  a  royal 

oonfeasioDt  that  it  was  in  the  very  mandate  addressed  to  the  master  and 
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From  the  fever  of  war  and  polilics  tions  would  suggest  themselreB  to 
she  passed  into  a  fever  of  literature,  men.  True,  our  women  have  heen 
Action  ceased,  and  thought  awoke,  brutallj  treated  there :  the  ark  of 
And  when  thought  had  passed  into  Enelish  chastity  has  been  broken  \ej 
the  delirious  utterances  of  Byron,  fom  hands.  But  have  we  no  crimes 
and  the  principles  of  the  French  Re-  not  wholly  unlike  these  to  answer  for  • 
volution  had  sown  the  infidelity  of  have  we  no  gross  and  shameless  evil 
reasoning  broadcast  over  the  land  ;  in  the  centre  of  our  land  t 
wearied  with  the  intellectual  agony.  True,  men  thought  again,  our  men 
shesunk  into  thesoftcouch  of  material  and  women,  our  children  have  heen 
comfort,  and  reached  a  deeper  depth,  driven  forth  naked  and  homeless,  des- 
Money  became  her  alL  She  lay  self-  titute  of  all,  to  die  where  the  long 
coiled  around  herself,  a  sleeping  ser-  grass  of  the  jungle  waved  above  their 
pent  gorged.  Political  life  b^me  lonely  hours  of  hunger  and  dismay, 
corrupt  Social  Ufe  rested  on  the  We  nave  revenged  their  woe  !  But 
principles  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  have  we  no  homeless  poor ;  have  we 
W  ealtn,  and  wit,  and  rank  constituted  brought  comfort  to  the  dark  and  pesti- 
nobUity  and  fame,  and  not  nobility  of  lential  garret;  have  we — ^faring  sump- 
character.  Domestic  life  was  no  tuously,  clothed  in  purpls  and  fine 
longer  stainless  ;  the  power  of  Eng-  linen,  rolling  in  our  carriages— forgot- 
land  no  longer  rested  on  the  founda-  ten  that  all  around  us  hunger  stalks 
tion  of  the  hearth-stone,  or  on  the  its  victims  as  the  rich  man  stalks  the 
sanctity  of  home,  and  the  destroyer  deer  %  Have  we  lived  in  guilty  igno- 
was  standing  at  our  doors.  It  was  ranee  that  the  naked  and  the  sick 
then  that  the  Eastern  war  arose,  and  crowd  our  streets  in  thousands,  and 
we  were  brought  face  to  face  with  have  no  pity)  And  our  conscience 
the  awful  realities  of  life,  and  death,  gave  the  answer,  and  we  had  no  ex- 
and  judgment    It  was  taught  us  by  cuse. 

a  fearful  lesson  that  the  law  of  exist-  True,    men    thought   again,    the 

ence  \r  not  happiness  or  comfort,  but  brotherhood  of  humanity  has  been 

sacrifice.  disregarded.    Our  countiymen  have 

But  she  recognised  the  pain  as  the  been  shot  down  like  dog^  The  kind- 
necessary  consequence  of  her  evil — ^nay  liest  relations  had  subosted  between 
she  felt  it  as  not  penal,  but  remedial ;  officer  and  native  soldier.  They  had 
and  it  made  her  not  defiant,  but  re-  warred  and  suffered  and  r^oiced  to- 
pentant  Forced  by  the  war  which  gether,  and  their  ties  have  been  foully 
raged  around  Sebastopol  to  look  be-  severed  by  the  sword, 
yond  herself,  she  struggled  nobly  to  The  rights  of  property  have  been 
^'spring  out  of  her  own  shadow."  But  despised.  We  have  revenged  these 
her  punishment  was  not  yet  full.  In  wrongs  ;  but  have  we  no  stem  lines 
anotner  clime  she  had  deeply  sinned ;  of  demarcation ;  have  weheen  true  to 
and  there  a  sadder  and  a  deadlier  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  1  Do 
war  arose,  for  it  shed  the  blood  of  the  we,  the  rich  and  noble,  and  learned, 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  We  say  not  speak  to  the  poor  and  humble-bom 
that  this  was  an  arbitrary  judgment  and  ignorant  as  if  they  were  descend- 
suddenly  enforced;  but  it  was  the  ants  of  one  father?  Is  there  no  un- 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  violation  christian  code  of  caste  amongst  us  I 
of  God's  sacred  laws  of  government,  Do  we  drive  men  to  Chartism  and  So- 
a  iudgment  in  that  light  and  in  no  cialism  by  our  words  and  deeds?  Have 
otner.  Deep  wrong  had  been  suffered,  we  a  living  sympathy  for  all  men  % 
and  deep  wrong  was  done.  But  in  the  Thus  it  was  that  England  b^^an 
misery  and  agony,  lo !  a  seed  of  good,  her  national  self-analysis,  and  we  have 
From  the  furthest  point  where  Scot-  seen  the  result  A  noole  one  :  for 
land  meets  the  northern  surge,  to  the  what  more  noble  than  a  nation  which, 
angle  where  England  divides  the  Gulf  seeing  its  corraption,  sits  itself  silent- 
Stream,  a  cry  of  righteous  indignation  ly,  eamestly^unboastingly,  to  redeem 
rose.  The  hearts  of  Englishmen  were  its  errors  ?  What  more  noble  than  to 
strung  to  the  music  of  a  nigh  emotion,  see  a  people  seeking,  with  trae  light 
and  uie  deadly  sleep  of  selfish  life  in  itseyes,  for  its  mission  on  the  earm? 
was  broken  up,  we  trust,  for  ever.  So  But  as  they  considered  English  life, 
it  came  to  pass  that  our  wrath  was  it  strack  all  those  who  thought  that 
turned  upon  ourselves.   Strange  ques-  it  was  not  only  by  men  the  good  work 
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genius  of  Milton  to  that  empyi'ean  author  of  the  "  School  Diflcottrses," 

of  pure  ideas  which  became  his  ha-  and  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of 

bitual,   and   is   thus   mistaken   for  the  school,  contains  passages  for  in- 

his  native  mood.     The  Cambridge  stance  that  Mr.  Masson  would  call 

Platonists  were  a  school  that  was  Miltonic    The  magniloquence  of  the 

taking  root  there  about  the  time  that  following  would  pass  for  Milton : — 

Milton  took  his  degree.    Dr.  Which-  .,  „.          _        „ 

cote  of  Emmanuel,  the  founder  of  the  _  ?"S?'*^?3'''f  ^^1?°/  his  toTO 
oAof  wiu  ftnli7  A  v£«»*.  ^v  *w^  ;i,«i;^,.  ^  <^*y  ^^^  Jeruflalem  which  is  above, 
f^iT"  S?  ^  •  ^  ^^^1  his  fellow^itiaens  were  the  Baints,  his 
to  Milton^  The8UCcmionwasc»med  „obility  ww  the  reteinmgof  the  DiVine 
??  Py,  VS?^^***^  More,  Smith  of  impresdon  and  stampa  upon  Wb  soul  and 
Chnsts,  Worthmgton,  and  others,  all  being  like  to  God.  the  archetype  and 
Milton's  cotemporaries,  and  lasted  first  pattern  of  all  goodness.  And,  in- 
down  to  the  age  of  Burnet^  who  deed,  the  preserving  of  the  Heavenly 
considers  them  as  the  founders  of  symbols  that  are  in  our  souls,  and  espe- 
the  Latitudinarian  divines  of  his  day,  ^^^^y  ***«  purging  and  scouring  them 
and  on  whom  he  therefore  passes  *^™  *^«  corruption  of  nature  he  ofYen 

a  high  eulogiupi  in  his  histoiy  rfhb  T^t?^-*  *"^  *""  endeavour  was  that 

^-Tr  *;™      tTT^*/^   UT\    \Bri'  u  the  Divine  image  might  be  fairly  re- 

own  t^me.    He  aays:  "Dr.^^ich-  fleeted  hi  him. ISd  that  it  might  shine 

cote  set  yoimg  students  much  on  read-  brightly  in  the  face  of  others." 
ing  the  ancient  philosophers — chiefly 

Plato,  Tully,  and  Plotin ;  and  on  con-  It  is  pleasing,  then,  to  reflect^  that 
sidering  the  Christian  religion  as  a  if  Uiere  are  relics  of  Milton  at  Cam- 
doctrine  sent  from  God  both  to  elevate  bridge,  there  are  ako  relics  of  Cam- 
and  sweeten  human  nature,  to  which  bridge  in  Milton — that  he  carried  away 
he  was  a  ^preat  example,  as  well  as  some  of  her  spirit  with  his,  and  that 
wise  and  kind  instructor."  there  are  other  traditions  of  Milton 
The  school  of  Cambrid^  Platon-  Un^ring around  the  ouiet  quadrangles 
ists,  or  more  oroperly  Neo-rlatonists,  of  Christ's,  besides  tne  mulbeny  tree 
seem  to  have  neld  the  fantastic  theory  he  sat  under^r  the  settle-bed  he  slept 
of  **  Moses  Atticising ;"  that  an  under  on.  Milton's  Platonism  was  Cambridge 
current  of  Hebrew  tradition  flows  Platonism :  his  tone  of  intellectual 
through  Greek  philosophy  as  the  ideality,  if  innate,  was  at  least  fos- 
Rhone  flows  through  the  lake  of  Ge-  tered  by  the  rising  school  of  idealism 
neva  uncombined  by  the  surrounding  amongwhom  he  mixed;  and  the  mas- 
waters.  Plato  and  the  Cabbala  were  ter  of  English  poetry  carried  with  him 
therefore  the  two  authorities  after  into  the  world  the  marks  of  disciple- 
Scripture,  and  to  be  consulted  as  its  shiD  in  a  school  of  Cambridge  philo- 
most  trustworthy  interpreters.  In  sophy.  Cambridge  owes  this  acknow- 
Joseph  Mede,  a  Christ's  man  and  one  leagment  fnun  the  biographer  of  MU- 
of  Milton's  tutors,  we  find  the  ten-  ton,  and  we  look  to  Mr.  Masson  pay- 
dency  to  Cabbalism  most  marked;  and  ing  this  just  tribute  to  Cambndge 
in  More  and  Cudwoith  the  tendency  Platonism  in  treating  of  the  source 
to  pure  Platonism.  Between  these  of  inspiration  of  the  ^'Paradise  Lost" 
two  extremes  the  Cambridge  Platon-  When  Milton  went  to  Cambridge  it 
ists  ranged.  It  is  not  impossible  that  was  with  the  intention  of  entering 
much  of  Milton's  Platonism  sprang  the  church.  Before  he  had  taken  his 
from  the  same  souroe,  and  that  if  we  master's  degree,  however,  this  inten- 
were  to  reckon  him  among  the  philo-  tion  had  been  quite,  or  all  butentixely 
sophers  of  England,  he  would  belong  abandoned.  The  reason  of  this  change 
to  that  school  of  mystic  spiritualism  of  mind  his  biographer  traces  to  two 
known  as  the  Camoridge  Platonists.  sources.  The  one^  tnat  love  of  learned 
Mr.  MasBonnotioesveryjustly  Milton's  ease,  for  which  Milton  takes  blame  to 
''fixed  ideas,"  histendency  to  the  high  himself  in  a  letter  to  a  friend;  the 
andmagnifioentandcontemplative,but  other,  that  he  was  '*  church-outed  by 
he  fails  to  trace  it  to  a  common  souroe  the  prelates."  Prelacy,  in  fact,  was 
with  other  Cambridge  Platonists.  the  mUlstone  around  the  neck  of 
What  he  thinks  is  peculiar  to  Milton  Milton's  ccMiscienoe.  It  was  not  so 
we  should  say  is  common  to  him  with  much  the  articles  of  the  Church  of 
all  that  school.  Bishop  Patrick's  fu-  England,  or  her  prayer-book,  for  he 
neiBl  sermon  on  Smitn  of  Queen's,  baa  subscribed  the  one  and  used  the 
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For  in  proportioii  as  men  are  nobld  should  not  be  politidaa8»  lawyers, 
and  trae  of  heart,  and  Englishmen  are  cleigymen,  and  even  why  there  sliould 
so  now^noblerand  truer  than  thev  have  be  any  invidious  distinction  between 
been— in proportionas they  feeldeeply  them  and  the  other  sex;  and  so  in 
(and  the  ni^^est  are  those  who  reel  America,  the  cradle  of  extreme  ten- 
the  deepest),  do  they  understand  wo-  dencies,  this  false  idea  found  its  most 
manhood  and  what  it  has  to  do.  Men  absurd  expression  in  Bloomeiism, 
of  dilettante  sentiment — ^men  who  which  flounshed  for  a  time  to  shock 
dabble  in  feeling  as  the  London  world,  and  amuse  the  world, 
at  a  watering  place,  does  in  geoloey  Both  these  false  extremes  were  bom 
and  zoology — ^it  is  these  men  who  from  the  ij^orance  of  the  two  grand 
talk  much  of  the  mission  of  womaiL  truths,  which  are  the  laws  of  the  re- 
and  whom  true  women  seriously  and  lation  of  the  sexes.  The  first  mis- 
sadly  despise.  But  men  whose  hearts  take  arose  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
are  true  to  the  inner  and  mysterious  law  of  interdependence ;  the  second, 
song  of  the  universe,  whose  spirits  from  the  iterance  of  the  law  of  the 
however  joyous  are  yet  in  accord  difference  m  kind,  and  not  in  degree, 
with  "  the  still  sad  music  of  human-  existing  between  the  sexeSb  The  fer- 
ity," who  have  lived  because  they  mer  of  these  laws  depends  upon  the 
have  felt,  and  feel  because  they  have  latter;  but  that  is  so  evident  that  we 
lived — they  are  those  whose  central  shall  make  no  excuse  for  treating 
life  ownsin  silence  womanhood  and  its  first  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  wo- 
action  as  the  most  important  reality  man  on  man,  and  man  on  woman, 
they  know.  And  so  also  women  who  We  have  supposed  that  men  aie 
have  ffot  free  from  that  foolish  system,  the  best  judges  of  womanhood,  and 
which  pits  the  sexes  against  each  women  of  nuuohood;  and  though  much 
other,  and  who  are  too  true  to  indul^je  may  be  said  on  the  other  side,  yet  to 
in  false  expressions  about  the  inferi-  us  the  answer  is  sufficient,  that  any 
orit^  of  men,  think  that  no  more  ma-  theorv  which  tends  in  practice  to  ren- 
jestic  reality  exists  than  manhood  and  der  the  sexes  independent  of  each 
manhood's  action.  Each  soil  then,  in  other  is  wrong,  and  wUl,  infallibly, 
proportion  as  they  are  true,  has  a  na-  end  in  the  de^adation  of  both.  A 
tural  tendency  to  exalt  the  other,  and  compound  body,  as  humanity,  ia  only 
each  is  the  best  judge  of  the  other  in  health,  when  its  parts  mutually 
and  the  others' sphere  of  action.  Now,  respect  and  mutually  feel  the  ne- 
the  real  deduction  from  this  is  the  cessity  of  each  other, 
perfect  equality  of  both,  is  that  each  Thus  mutually  dependent,  the  two 
IS  the  complement  of  the  other.  sexes   are  inevitably   and  inwardly 

We  have  said  that  the  mission  of  urged  by  nature  to  unite  them- 
woman  was  a  new  idea,  and  arose  selves,  and  God  ratified  in  Eden  this 
mainly  from  the  advance  of  England  natural  tendency  by  the  institution  of 
into  a  nobler  life.  Now,  no  idea  ever  marriage.  Marriage  is  thus  the  eym- 
settles  into  its  correct  form  till  it  has  bol  of  a  perfect  humanity—a  corn- 
tried  and  rejected  its  extremes,  and  pleted  humanitjr.  Thus  in  the  sanc- 
this  conception  is  still  in  this  condi-  tity  of  the  marriage  tie  between  two 
tion.  It  ^11  into  two  dangerous  and  persons,  lies  hid  the  mystery  of  our 
false  extremes.  First^  women  feeling  double  humanity,  and  wherever  it  is 
that  they  had  a  distmct  position  in  broken,  there  humanity  is  violated, 
the  world,  and  a  distinct  work  to  do,  Wherever  it  is  kept  pure  in  a  nation, 
began,  in  the  case  of  many,  to  sepa-  the  men  and  women  of  tha^i  nation 
rate  themselves  from  men,  to  imacme  will  be  strong  in  action,  and  noUe 
that  the  distinctive  character  of  their  in  thought;  and  history  tells  us,  in 
action  emancipated  them  from  their  many  a  voice,  that  an  empire  never 
Bo-called  slavery;  and  they  detenuined  fell,  till  corruption  had  ent^:ed  its 
to  pursue  their  course,  imhelped,  un-  home& 

recognising,  and  unrecognised  oy  ''the  The  noblest  poem  the  world  has  lis- 

males."    cbcondly,  when  others  found  tened  to   is  witness  to  this;  for 

thatthey  could  do  their  own  work  well,  what  was  the  grand  idea  underlying 

they  began  to  think  they  could  do  all  the  ten  years'  war  that  raiijged  round 

work  also,  and  they  stood  up  for  ''the  wind-swept  Ilium?    Was  it  not  that 

rights  of  women"  to  the  pursuits  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  hearts  felt^ 

men.     They  did  not  see  why  they  that  on  the  sanctity  of  the  union  be- 
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We  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  become,  and  tiiat  slowlj,  by  degrees, 

those  touches  by  the   most  skilful  and  agiOnat  opposition ;  how  was  it  that 

hand  of  the  age.    demean  forehead,  W»  precise  personaUtv  and  no  other 

the  pinched  features,  the  peering  eyes  ^^*^®^  its  way  upwards,  through  the 

SLSftN^P^n^  ^11,?htv'S?toTofRd1hl'4 

disposition.    Thjy  m^k  him  out  as  f^^  ^^y^  into  the  very  socket  where 

a  lower  kind  of  Saint  Domimc,  differ-  the  joints  of  things  met?    Partoregitw 

ing  from  the  fierce  and  doomjr  enthu-  mundun  mtelUctu.     A  smaU  int^ect, 

siast  who  founded  the  Inquisition  as  once  in  thex>osiiion  of  goTemment,may 

we  mi(^ht  imagine  the  familiar  imps  snffloe  for  the  official  forms  of  it;  and, 

of  a  spiteful  witch  to  differ  from  an  with  Laud*s  laboriousness  and  tenacity 

archangel  of  darkness."     A  picture  of  purpose,  his  power  of  maintaining  his 

may  be  life-like  and  yet  not  true.  pl«oe  of  minister,  under  such  a  master 

Often,  as  a  matter  of  foct  a  carica-  ••  Charles,  needs  be  no  mysteiy.    So 

ynwn,  as  a  maTOsr  oiiaciij  a  canca-  ^^^         ^    proprietor  of  an  estate  Is 

\T  Sr^Sll^.f'T^l  Tr^K*"  w?f.fi^,  tL^J^SSi  must  endiSTthe 

than  the  portrait  which  has  been  the  y,^^^^^  whaterer  the  amount  of  his  wis- 

study  of  months  ;  still  it  is  not  the  aom.    Then,  again,  in  the  last  stages  of 

less  a  caricature.    In  Croker's  edition  Land^s  ascent,  he  rose  through  finckiog- 

of  Johnson,  for  instance,   the  one  ham  and  Charles,  to  both  of  whom  surely 

caricature — ^for  it  is  nothinff  else — of  his  nature,  without  being  great,  may 

Gossip  Bozsy  is  more  life-Hke  than  bare  recommended  itself  by  adequate 

the  four  or  fiye  copies  of  busts  and  affinities.     StUU  that  Laud  impressed 

paintings  of  Johnson,   the  master-  these  men  when  he  did  come  in  contact 

pieces  of  Reynolds   ^d  Nollikens.  '"th  t»»«n.  «d  that,  fiom  his  ongin^ 

&A*ii            *~j""  «« ,  tmmM^  A^vuu>.«^u».  pQgj^Qii  gg  n  pQQf  student  m  an  OsEford 

6tdl,  as  every  hero  is  not  a  hero  to  gXge,  he  itSTstep  by  step  to  the  pSS 

his  valet,  so  there  are  some  aspects  m  ^^^,0  he  could  come  in  contact  with 

which  even  base  and  commonplace  them,  are  facta  not  explicable  by  the 

men  become  heroic.    Boswell  is  the  mere  supposition  of  a  series  of  external 

heroofbiographerSyanddeservessome-  accidenta.    Perhaps  it  is  that  a  nature 

thing  better  than  a  caricature.    And  does  not  always  or  neoesssriiy  rise  by 

so  Laud  is  the  hero  of  Anglicans —  ^eomesf,  or  intrinsio  superior!^  to  the 

their    martyred    arohbishop  —  and,  «lMn«nt  about  it,  but  may  rise  by  peeu^ 

therefore,  deserves  something  more  fiffriry.orpropOTcapiUaiyrda^^ 

than  a  raricature,  even  by  rach  an  olwnent  about  it.  When  Lord  Macajday 

artist  as  l^v.    We,'therefore^  ttlKffr^^tffia^-iiX^ 

commend  the  following  portrait  of  ^got,*  he  seems  to  omit  that  peculiarity 

Laudas both tendererand truer.  There  which  gave  Laud*s  nature,  whatever  ita 

was  something  behind  that  narrow  measure  by  a  modern  standard,  so  much 

brow  of  Laud  which  Lord  Macaulay  force  and  pungency  among  his  contem- 

cannot  have  seen.    He  caught,  at  a  poraries.    Tohareholdofthesurround- 

glance,  the  weak  points  of  his  cha-  ing  sensations  of  men,  even  by  pain  and 

ractei— the  secret  place  of  thunder—  i"i*»^^»  »  *  ^^  ®*  I»^5  ""^  ^»^ 

the  spiritual  side  of  his  character  he  ^  }i^^lA^^  **^^/fjS*5«*^®  ^• 

does  not  seem  to  have  glanced  at  Hei^ected strongly,  if  iniurting^ye^^ 

iSLZr         TiiJ^  «»»«  ftt€M*u^«€»«.  fQccessive  part  of  the  body  pohtic  in 

Profep)r  Masson  seems  to  have  a  which  he  wlislodged.    AsafSlowofa 

deep^  insight  into  this,  and,  there-  college,  he  was  more  felt  than  liked :  as 

fore,  has  understood  more  of  Laud  master  of  a  coUege,  he  was  still  felt  but 

than  any  other  biographer  we  have  not  liked ;  when  he  came  first  about 

met  outeide  the  charmed  drole  of  court,  he  was  felt  still,  but  stiU  not  liked. 

Anglican  orthodoxy: —  And  why  was  he  felt?    Why,  in  each 

successive  position  to  which  he  attained, 
'*  Maqy  of  Laud's  clerical  contem-  did  he  aifect  surrounding  sensation  so 
poraries,  not  to  speak  of  such  known  as  to  domineer?  For  one  thing,  he  was 
men  as  Fuller  and  Hacket,  must  have  a  man  whose  views,  if  few,  were  extra- 
been  greatly  his  superiors  in  talent—  ordinarily  definite.  His  nature,  if  not 
more  msoeming  mexi,  as  well  as  more  in-  great,  was  very  tight.  Early  in  lift  he 
teresting  writers.  That  very  ecclesias-  bad  taken  up  certain  propositions  as  to 
Ileal  cause  which  Laud  so  conspicuously  the  proper  theology  of  the  Anglican 
defended,  has  had,  since  his  tnne,  and  Church,  and  had  combined  them  vdth 
has  at  this  day  in  England,  ftr  abler  certain  others  as  to  the  divine  rMt  of 
heads  among  ita  adherents,  flow  was  prelacy,  and  the  neeesstty  and  possibility 
it»  thMi,  that  Laud  became  what  he  did  d  unifimnity  in  creed   and  worship. 
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Christendom  towards  the  Holy  Land  ?  some  words  and  expressions  are  used 

It  was  that  each  knight  felt  that  in  in  what  is  called  flirtation  in  such 

serving  his  God  he  was  exalting  his  a  manner,  that  their  meaning  is  lost 

lady  also.    What  was  it  that  bound  and  they  become  false  ;  for  when  a 

together,  as  it  were  with  one  spirit;  woman  hears  contimtally  the  sacred 

that  Protestant  tendency  of  Italy,  language  of  love  from  the  lips  of  one 

which  was  embodied  in  the  society  who  she  knows  means  it  not  in  its 

caUed  the  Oratoryof  the  Divine  Love?  fulness,  she  may  be  at  first  shocked. 

It  was  the  heart  of  V ittoria  Colonna ;  but  in  the  end,  in  veiy  many  cases*  she 

and  not  only  did  she  keep  alive  this  becomes  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  the 

fire,  but  from  her  lips  and  inspiration  true  feeling  is  slain  within  her,  or 

the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  drew  finds  a  vent  for  itself  in  a  morbid 

the  delicacy  which  has  mingled  with  sense  of  being  for  ever  misunderstood, 

the  nugesty  of  his  conceptions.  or  is  replaced  by  a  foolish  sentiment- 

And  if  men  are  so  dependent  upon  alism,  to  which  she  gives  the  namQ  of 
women,  can  we  say  that  the  converse  love.  FoUy,  frivolity,  cold  reserve, 
of  the  picture  is  not  true.  Needless  contempt  of  men,  a  hunger  for  exdte- 
it  were  for  us  to  enter  into  historical  ment — all  these,  in  various  women, 
detail.  A  thousand  proofs  and  in-  result  from  the  mode  in  which  they 
stances  surround  us :  the  daily  eti-  are  addressed,  met,  and  treated  by 
quette  of  common  life,  the  woman  men.  And  men,  never  considering 
leaning  on  the  manly  arm,  is  a  sort  of  that  it  is  they,  who  have  done  the 
sacrament  to  witness  to  this  truth.  evil,by  ignoring  womanhood,  comphdn 
Well  would  it  be  for  society^  if  it  that  they  do  not  meet  any  thing  to 
would  but  accept  as  the  law  of  its  ex-  satisfy  them  in  the  women  of  society, 
istence,  that  tne  man  is  what  the  Woman's  mission ! — ^wearewearrof 
woman  makes  him,  and  the  woman  the  multitudinous  cant  which  Las 
what  the  man.  In  our  social  life  few  been  written  on  the  term.  A  woman's 
are  those  men  and  women,  who  feel  or  mission  is  to  be  tnie  to  her  own 
know  the  awful  responsibility  which  womanhood,  and  surely  no  nobler  por- 
lies  upon  them  from  their  mutual  re-  tion  of  this  mission  is  there  tJian  the 
lation  of  dependence.  In  that  hurry-  exalting  of  men.  And  this  they  will 
ing  and  whirling  commingling  of  never  do  in  society  till  they  are  real, 
gaseous  emanations,  which  is  called  till  they  shrink  from  the  false  fear  of 
society  in  our  great  capitals,  where  being  laughed  at  till  they  wear  the 
souls  are  carried  round  and  round  un-  garments  of  truth,  till  they  conquer 
ceasingly,  as  the  ghosts  of  unhappy  thatunrealreserve,which  keeps  them 
and  guilty  lovers  are  in  the  Inferno,  from  exertion,  till  they  condemn  im- 
men  meet  women  and  women  men,  purity  in  men  as  loudly  as  they  cen- 
and  the  conversation  glides  and  glides,  sure  it  in  woman, 
like  a  canoe  skimming  the  deep  waters  If  they  would  but  awake,  here  is  a 
of  Ontario.  Far  down  below  lies  the  glorious  mission  for  them — ^the  re- 
heart  of  womanhood,  and  the  soul  of  demption  of  men  from  much  of  sin. 
manhood,  and  no  word  like  a  plum-  Would  theybutbetrue  to  their  nature, 
met  sounds  the  depths  of  either.  Day  to  the  inward  promptings  of  their 
after  day,  night  afrer  night,  this  *^  so-  spirit,  they  know  not  what  they  might 
cial  life  coes  on,  till  the  woman  and  do.  Let  them  go  out  into  society  de- 
the  man  oisappear.  and  two  waxen  termined  to  tiy  all  they  can  to  oympa- 
figures  grow  beneatn  the  rapid  fingers  thize  with  and  help  men;  to  appre- 
01  convention.  Each  has  worked  the  date  men,  and  to  draw  forth  ihe  seeds 
other's  ruin.  Each  have  contributed  of  goodness  and  manhood  in  every  one 
their  best  to  destroy  the  pure  essence  they  meet  Let  them,  with  the  beauti- 
of  eadi  other's  nature.  ful  charity  which  should  belong  to 

But  this  Hght  neglect,  this  guilty  womanhood,  believe  that  there  is  no- 
ignorance  of  their  responsibility  by  bility  in  every  man  they  meet,  and 
which  each  debases  tne  other,  has  try  to  touch  that  into  life.  Let  every 
yet  a  more  solemn  aspect  When  woman  strive  to  exalt  herself  to  the 
young  men  converse  with  women  in  ideal  of  her  womanhood;  lethertzain 
society,  the  subjects  spoken  of  and  the  herself  to  be  a  companion  of  man, 
mode  of  spewing  of  them  is  such  and  a  helpmeet  for  man :  let  her 
that  nothing  of  the  inward  nature  of  struggle  to  make  man  noble,  and  in 
the  woman  is  touched  or  exdted ;  nay,  the  struggle  she  will  devdop  nerself  ; 
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he  was  not  a  man  to  <  alip*  in  anywhere,  arta,  with  others,  "  soften  manners 

He  could  judge  for  himsdf,  at  least ;  and  and  do  not  suffer  us  to  be  brutes  f 

rather  than  buy  the  eacred  office  with  prayer,  again,  is,  with  a  happy  few, 

what  to  him.  if  not  to  others,  seemed  ^^  purifying  and  elevating  element 

jerviude  and  forswearmg,  he  would  lead  j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  soul  when  soiled 

the  life  of  a  simple  layman  1    And  so  ^..i  «^^; j  4.i.^„„ki.„  «^j  4.u^  j„„i.  ^^ 

the  Church  of  England  lost  John  Milton,  fi^h  ^^^^  ^^^"^^u   "^^  ^^^  m"*V^5 

Had  it  been  othlrwise-had  that  pure  Ws  highway.   Milton  was  an  idealist 

courageous  youth,  who,  two  hundred  and  y  all  these  three  ways.     With  many 

thirty  years  ago,  stood  dubious  by  the  faults,  his  life,  on  the  whole,  was  more 

threshold,  but  creased  the  black  marble  of  a  poem  than  that  of  an^r  other  man 

line  and  advanced  into  the  sacred  vesti-  of  his  aga    Between  occasional  walks 

bule  and  the  aisles  beyond — what  might  or  rides  to  London  for  books,  and  soli- 

the  result  not  hare  been  1    Milton,  as  an  f^YV  musings  beside  quiet  brooks  and 

ecclesiastic,  would  have  been  MUton  still;  meadows,  backed  hy  hedgerows  with 

!1S  F JS«^  i?-;^S;lIi^^ ""'  tIT^^  «toteiy  *«««.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  wind- 

as  England  has  never  had.  1  he  tread  ^^_  .  •'  ^iSZa:^^^^^  uj«  «».,a^  ^.^^.twI 
of  such  a  foot  across  the  sacred  floor,  f  '  ^^  ^^  ^^'  ^  "^^  ??T^ 
what  It  might  have  trampled  into  ex.  ^r  young  strength  and  plumed  her 
tinction :  the  magnanimity  of  such  a  soul,  wmg  for  a  noble  flight  "through  out«P 
breathed  into  the  counsels  of  the  Church  and  through  middle  darkness  borne." 
through  that  approaching  revolution  Nevertheless,  the  gap  is  immense  be- 
when  Church  as  well  as  State  was  to  be  tween  his  early  and  ms  later  poetry, 
riven  asunder  for  repair,  how  it  might  As  easily  can  we  think  of  Keats  writ- 
have  affected  these  counsels  while  yet  ingthe ''Paradise  Lost*' as  young  Mil- 
the  future  model  was  in  doubt,  and  only  ^     |.j,q  ^^^^^r  of  Lycidas  or  Comus, 

1^)  u^S.tT'^  ^ut  Tw!^n^^1^  t^  ^^S  to  the  awful  sublimity  of  the 

arclutecti     But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  xi  •  °    -d^jw^-^^  4-i.;<.  »i«r^.%i^  t^^^x^  .la 

Ten  years  hence,  indeed.  Milton  will  ??*«.    Perhaps  this  should  teach  us 

throw  his  soul  into  the  questwn  of  ^   ^hmk  more  compassionately  of 

Church  Reform ;  will,  of  aU  Englishmen,  joung  poets  cut  off  before  their  pnme. 

make  that  question  his  own ;  but  then  it  Who  can  tell  what  literature  has  lost 

will  be  as  a  layman  and  not  as  a  church-  by  the  early  deaths  of  our  three  Ita- 

roan !    For  the  present  he  but  moves  to  lian  exiles.  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keato? 

the  church-door,  glances  from  that  sta-  It  Ls  douotful  how  far  Milton's  epic 

iion  into  the  mteriw  as  far  as  he  can.  jends  ito  immortality  to  his  pastoral 

sees  through  the  glass  the  back  of  a  ^^^^^^    Lo^^rs  of  his  minor  poems 

little  man  ^culating  bnskly  at  the  ^  indignantly  deny  the  suspidon : 

farther  end,  does  not  hke  the  look  of  him  „ Jr  «Ivltr!ji    ;/  J;*^  iJ  *«!!     Twi 

or  of  his  owupation.  and  so  turns  sadly  y^**  a?)»r  all,  it  may  be  true.    There 

lint  decid«div  awav  "  are  mulions  of  asteroids  floatmg  about 

our  system  which  are  as  bnlliant  and 

The  remaining  chf^pters  cany  us  b^utiful  as  Venus,  if  astronomers  had 

throu^  two  stages  more  of  the  poet's  the  time  or  patience  to  note  them ; 

life.    Mis  residence  of  five  or  six  years  but  they  are  ne^^ected  because  too 

in  Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  where  numerous  to  mention.    Were  they  at- 

his  father  had  retired  from  business,  taohed  as  satellites  to  some  superior 

and  where  Milton  composed  those  planet  they  would   be   as  .closely 

minor  poems — U  Allegro,  II  Pense-  watehed  and  studied  as  the  mo<His  of 

roeo,  Lyddas,  Arcades,  and  Comus —  Jupiter,  whose  eclipse  the  astronomer 

in  which  Milton  has  given  us  the  so  carefuUy  observes.     So  it  is  with 

finest  instances  of  pastoral  or  idyllic  many  of  our  minor  poets.    Some,  it 

poetiy  we  have  in  the  language.    He  is  true,  have  lived  on  to  show  us  tnat 

oas  said — ''He  who  would  not  be  they  put  forth  all  their  powers  in 

frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  youtL    Southey,  for  instance,  could 

hereafter  on  laudable  things,  ought  never  rise  higher  than  ho  rose  in  early 

himself  to  be  a  true  poem."    JSfor  was  manhood.    He  became  a  great  oom- 

this  a  high  sentiment  to  which  there  poser  in  verse,  and  the  best  prose 

was  no  oorrespondinff  reality  in  life,  writer  of  his  age ;  but  all  that  he 

His  life  was  a  poem  of  high  and  chaste  could  do  he  had  done  before  thirty — 

aspirations.      Most  men  touch  the  so  he  deserves  his  place  as  one  of  our 

ideal  world  in  only  one  point — ^the  minor  poet&     Not  so  with  Byron, 

Caliban  nature  is  raised  b)r  being  Shelley,  or  Keato;  if  we  sneak  of  them 

mated  to  a  bright  Ariel    MusiCf  with  as  minor  poets,  it  is  only  oecause  they 

somoi  melto  the  soul.;  the  ingen^pus  died  in  their  minority — they  had  not 
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same  primitiye  elements,  bnt  rendered  impulae,  the .  love  which  we  feel  to  a 
distinct  in  kind^  and  not  in  degree,  man  may  excite  lu,  may  eleyate  oar 
from  one  another  by  different  heats  in  life ;  but  there  is  erer.  almost,  we  may 
the  process  of  fusion,  and  by  unequal  say,  necessarily  minted  with  it,  some 
mixturesof  theiroriginals.  A^ain,  no  feelings,  either  of  emulation  or  of  isfe- 
onewilldenythat  though  the  elements  rioritr^;  in  fact  we  do  not  lose  the 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  man  consciousness  of  ouradYe&  But  the 
and  woman  are  identical,  yet  that  th^  man  who  truly  lores  a  woman  is  ete- 
aredifferentlyarrangedand developed,  rated  br  her,  not  throuj^h  emulation. 
But  in  this  world  the  body  and  the  but  by  love :  he  is  exdted  to  newer 
spirit  are  so  blended  in  humanity,  that  and  fresher  ufe^  not  only  by  the  noble- 
tne  latter  must  conform  its  modes  of  ness  of  the  thing  itself,  but  also  bjf 
action  to  the  medium  it  employs;  and  the  thought  that  she  will  share  in  it 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  woman  with  him ;  and  in  the  impulse  given 
in  mind  and  spirit  is  essentially  diffe-  by  this  love  to  her,  there  is  this  alto- 
rent  from  man.  gether  peculiar  feeling,  that   eveiy 

Thirdly,  we  have  such  an  intuitive  fresh  sacrifice,  eveiy  fresh  effort  to 

perception  of  this  difference,  that  we  please  her,  and  to  bfeas  her,  aeons  to 

act  always  on  it  in  life.  elevate  her  still  higher,  to  make  him 

In  history  women  have  been  looked  lowlier,  and  more  unworthy  to  reach 
on  as  inferior,  superior,  and  equal,  by  the  pure  height  on  which,  to  him,  she 
men ;  but  never  as  identical  in  nature  stands.  Now,  we  should  like  to  meet 
with  themselves.  In  life  he  who  denies  the  man  who  would  feel  thus  to  one 
this  essential  difference  has  the  fact  whose  nature  was  identical  with  his, 
of  "love"  to  account  for.  When  the  or  only  modified  into  difference  by 
lover  touches  his  lady's  hand  does  not  circumstance, 
the  unconscious  thrill  which  fires  his  It  would  appear  needless  to  hare 
eve  and  <}uickens  his  blood  proclaim  entered  so  much  into  a  self-evident 
that  she  is  different  from  him  in  na-  proposition,  were  it  not  Uiat  women 
ture ;  and  if  the  denier  of  this  prin-  nave  claimed  their  rights  to  the  privi- 
ciple  were  ever  to  love  truly,  then  his  leges  of  men.  They  have  asked  for 
every  thought  would  be  a  practical  re-  political  rights,  have  declared  that 
futation  of  his  theory.  And  when  they  should  nave  the  power  of  voting; 
the  man  of  thought  listens  to  a  woman  have  even  sidd  that  they  could  fonn 
speaking  of  truths  which  she  can  a  parliament  They  have  tried  to  be- 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  attained,  so  come  lawyers,  and  have  sought  for 
intuitive  and  unconscious  is  herac-  entrance  into  the  church.  Some  have 
ceptance  of  them,  but  which  have  cost  even  wished  to  organize  a  band  of 
him  years  of  painful  demonstration —  Amazons.  Now,  the  simi>le  answer 
when  he  listens  thus  and  wonders,  to  all  these  is,  that  any  thing  which 
does  not  his  intellect  tell  him,  that  her  tends  to  destroy  the  essential  distinc- 
nature  is  essentially  distinct  from  his?  tion  of  kind  between  the  sexes  will 

Andhewhodeniesthis  law  has  also  inevitably  tend  to  ruin — ib  fi&lse  to 

this  to  account  for  :  the  wondrous  €K)d  and  nature,  and  will  end,  if  men 

friendship  which,  without  passion,  mfnr  assume  the  woman,  in  making  them 

be  between  man  and  woman — afriena-  fools;  and  if  women  assume  the  man, 

ship  utterly  distinct  from  that  which  in  making  them  fiends ;  or  else,  in  a 

exists  between  personsof  the  samesex.  complete  ossification  of  their  nature 

The  impulse,  the  desire,  to  lose  our-  Further,  women,  i^onng  this  law, 

selves  in  another  sex  is  raiown  to  all  have  declared  that  it  is  educati<Hi 

experience,  and  therefore  there  is  a  which  makes  the  difierence  between 

difference  in  kind  between  the  man  and  them  and  man;  and  that  to  render 

woman ;  and  this  will  be  clearer  if  we  them  e(}ual  to  the  other  sex  in  thought 

consider  the  origin  of  impulse.   There  and  science,  and  artistic  power,  in  in- 

are  two  springs  of  impulse,  emulation  fluence  on  the  world,  they  have  only 

and  love.  The  principle  of  emulation,  to  educate   themselves  sufficiently, 

which  is  the  honest  desire  to  surpass  Now,  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  they 

another,  is  not  felt  by  man  relatively  are  equal,  if  they  would  only  believe 

to  woman.    We  feel  that  to  emulate  it    Different  in  kind^  but  ever  equal 

a  woman  we  must  be  made  into  a  wo-  in  the  value  of  humamty.    No  educa- 

man — ^be  altogether  changed  in  nature,  tion  will  ever  miJce  them  men;  bnt 

Wit)i  regard  to  love  as  the  source  of  a  greater  breadth  of  culture  will 
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pkasuro  of  levhriiig  oar  reeoUeotion  of  this  Kagasine  in  particular,  tocall 
of  a  life  of  Ohatterton,  which  made  attention  to  this  new  Yolume  by  an 
its  first  appeanaoe  in  the  pages  of  old  contributor,  in  the  hope  that  it 
the  Dubtin  UniversUy  Magadn^  will  outlive  the  ephemeral  existwce 
Gk)od  criticism  is  as  rare  as  good  ofacircalatingliblaiy,and  take  rank 
winein  this  age  of '^composers  of  wine  on  our  study  shelves  with  the  Hal- 
and  importers  of  music.  The^nuine  lams,  Carlyfes^  Ghujsots,  and  Ma- 
flavour  in  both  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  caulays,  who  have  helped  to  consign 
and  therefore  as  in  duty  bound  to  Hume*scaricature  of  the  age  of  Milton 
the  public  in  general,  and  the  readers  to  merited  obaeunty. 


W01L4KH00D  AND  ITS  MISSION. 
PABTX. 

To  one  who  ponders  much  on  the  begins  to  recognise  itself^  then  it 
universe  of  humanity,  it  presents  a  questions  of  its  existence  its  means, 
metaphysical  whole,  under  the  influ-  and  its  career ;  and  as  m  man  the 
ence  of  one  law.  What  that  law  is  whole  happiness  of  being  depends  on 
distinctly^  remains  unknown,  for  it  is  the  answer  he  gives  to  the  enisma 
hidden  m  the  mind  of  Him  whose  of  life,  so  also  in  the  nation.  Now, 
Name  is  Secret  \  but  we  reason  up-  wherever  we  find  these  questionings 
wards  to  its  existence  by  analog,  arising  in  the  youth  of  a  people,  they 
and  so  strong  are  the  probabilities  are  a  Bifl;n  of  healthy  life: 
that  they  attain  to  moral  certainty.  But  there  is  a  second  period  of  self- 
There  is  a  strict  resemblance  of  rela-  analysis  in  the  advanced  life  of  men 
tions  between  the  growth  of  an  indi-  and  nations ;  and  there  it  is  an  inialli- 
vidnal  and  «  family,  and  between  a  ble  sign  not  of  health,  but  of  corrupt- 
nation  and  a  race.  The  childhood  of  tion  and  decav.  Nevertheless  so  far 
a  nation  is  analogous  to,  and  can  be  is  it  a  sign  of  health  that  it  provea 
explained  by.  the  childhood  of  an  in-  that  the  people  or  the  man  have 
dividual  Tne  progress  of  the  race  awakened  to  asense  of  their  evil  con- 
may  be  gauged  oy  the  progress  of  a  dition ;  and  they  are  not  utterlv  lost 
person.  £ach  man  is  a  mirror  of  the  as  Ions  aa  they  are  conscious  of  their 
universe,  and  the  same  laws  which  degradation.  As  lone  as  even  they 
govern  his  existence  govern  the  can  make  excuses  tor  themselves, 
family,  the  nation,  and  the  race,  they  have  still  a  standard  of  goodness 
Each  man  reflects  in  nimself  the  whole  left  The  depth  of  infamy  is  never 
of  humanity.  But  for  our  object  it  reached  till  men  or  nations  an  corrupt 
will  be  suflident  to  compare  m  one  and  know  it  not  For  that  state 
point  the  individual  and  the  nation,  there  is  no  redemption.  Theirs  is  the 
At  two  stages  in  a  man's  life  he  be-  serpent's  curse,  "on  their  belly  shall 
comes  introspective  in  youth  and  ad-  they  go,  and  oust  shall  they  eat  all 
vanoed  manhood.  The  first  is  when  the  days  of  their  life." 
by  some  crisis  in  life  or  thought  there  But  to  return  to  the  second  period 
dawns  <m  him  the  knowledge  that  he  of  national  and  individual  seu-ana- 
is  a  distinct  person,  with  a  distinct  lysiflu  we  will  speak  of  our  own  nation, 
work  to  do.  Then  those  questions  Englandhasbeenstnick  with  asense 
which  must  be  answered  arise  like  of  fier  abasement  She  is  like  a  base 
shapes  which  startle  the  mariner  upon  man  who  has  trodden  all  the  paths  c^ 
a  suent  sea— what  am  1 1  why  am  I  excitement,  drained  all  pleasure,  and 
here,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  emptied  to  the  dregs  the  wine  of  life, 
wondrous  incidence  of  thislifeof  mine  1  and  who,  left  alone,  has  learnt  at  last^ 
Such  is  the  self  introspection  of  youth,  by  some  terrible  stroke,  what  realities 
It  ii  a  proof  of  healtny  progress  and  and  unrealities  there  are.  She  has 
healthy  life.  been  awaked  at  last,  like  the  Indian 
Pitdcisely  the  same  thin^  occurs  in  stupified  with  drink  among  the  rapids, 
the  youth  of  a  nation.  Atunearzires  while  the  roaring  of  the  everl  " 
when  it  ceases  to  be  unconscious,  and  cataract  is  within  her  ears. 
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their  peculiar  nature  in  whatever  way  by  obedience  to  their  vomanlynakiue ; 
they  pleaae.  Let  a  woman  be  but  for  b^  this  Cordelia  asred  her  fieither, 
true  m  the  inmost  recesees  of  her  for  did  she  not  restore  to  him  hiafuth 
heart,  to  her  own  womanhood,  and  in  humanity )  Did  she  not  bleea  and 
then  she  may  adopt  any  mode  of  life,  soften  the  wounded  and  hardeoed 
enlist  herself  in  any  pursuit,  shock  heart  of  Lear  9  This  it  uwhidi  saves 
narrowpreiudioesanaone-sided views,  the  tragedy  of  trsoediea  from  all  its 
be  artist,  pioet,  writer,  «Fur  c?e  cAart^.  gloom — ^that  by  Cordelia's  womanly 
any  thin^— no  matter— she  will  fulfil  power,  the  heart  of  Lear  broke,  not 
her  mission,  and  her  life  will  tell  with  tne  agony  of  the  sense  of  wrong, 
upon  the  world.  So,  just  as  a  tree  is  but  with  a  mighty  rush  of  love — "  the 
the  product  of  the  living  force  of  late  remorse  of  love ''  wba  his.  And 
nature  first^  and  then  is  developed  Juliet;  how  did  her  life  tell  upon 
both  by  its  mward  peculiar  tendency  Verona  t  Dead,  she  yet  spoke,  and 
to  be  a  birch,  an  oak,  or  a  larch,  over  the  corpse  of  thetme  woman, 
and  by  the  circumstances  with  which  the  rival  houses,  remembering  her 
it  is  surrounded,  so  the  life  of  a  wo-  love,  and  witnesses  to  her  soirow  and 
man  is  the  quotient  of  these  three  her  faithtulness,  linked  their  long- 
things — ^the  living  force  of  her  woman-  severed  hands  in  a  grasp  cement^ 
hood,  her  own  peculiar  character,  and  by  her  womanhood.  Thus,  though 
the  circumstances  which  are  out-  neither  knew  aught  of  missions  order- 
wardly  impressed  upon  her ;  and  if  ed  and  labelled  as  belonging  to  their 
she  retains  the  first,  she  will  develop  sex,  yet  they  did  a  noble  work,  because 
herself  rightly  in  the  second,  and  they  fulfilled  their  mission  nobly  and 
bring  comfort  and  blessing  from  the  truthfuUy. 

third.  Take  for  example  Juliet  and  But  our  readers  will  cry  out,  What  ? 
Cordelia.  Both  were  different  in  Is  this  all  9  This  is  nothing  new.  Of 
character,  and  lived  under  various  course,  a  woman  is  sent  here  to  be 
influences.  The  one  reflected  in  her  true  to  her  womanhood.  This,  how- 
life  the  glowing  skies  and  the  sudden  ever,  is  precisely  what  women  do  not 
storms  of  her  southern  land ;  the  recognise  ;  for  it  is  much  too  simple  a 
other  bore  within  herself  that  slow,  truth  to  be  attained  at  once  by  them, 
abiding,  infinite  power,  which,  rooted  There  is  not  ^Idt  enough  about  it 
in  the  northern  heart,  finds  no  words  Rarely  do  women  reach  this  Imow- 
for  its  deep  emotions.  They  were  each  ledge  till  many  years,  and  many 
the  children  of  their  climate,  and  searchings  of  heart,  and  many  fiul- 
were  further  developed  and  moulded  ures  have  taught  them  that  tbeir 
by  the  circumstances  which  surround-  work  and  their  position  is  not  one  of 
ea  them.  Both,  again,  were  the  pro-  ostentation.  Again,  they  have  in  ge- 
ducts  of  their  own  inward  tempera-  neral  no  living  conception  of  their  own 
ment :  Cordelia,  like  the  moss-rose  nature.  Half  ideas  they  do  seice — 
wrapped  in  its  own  scented  silence,  broken  lights  of  it,  showing  tine, 
expanded  into  fuller  life,  and  gave  through  dim  cloudsofsentiment>,gleam 
forth  power,  and  sweetness,  and  con-  upon  us  from  their  writings ;  but 
solation  as  she  was  beaten  by  the  seldom  do  we  meet  with  a  woman 
rain  of  sorrow ;  Juliet,  like  that  who  knows  how  she  should  work,  in 
flower  which  blooms  in  a  single  night,  what  her  real  influence  consista 
and  dies  at  dawn,  was  touched  in  one  '*  There  isa  blessedness,  however,  in 
evening  into  life,  and  loveliness,  and  this,"  many  maysa^ :  **for  is  thereany 
passion,  and  then  dashed  to  death  by  thing  more  beautinil  than  the  uncon- 
the  fierce  realities  of  the  morning,  sciousness  of  women  1  Would  you 
Each  was  the  necessarv  product  of  strip  them  of  that  1"— No;  butigno- 
her  nature.  Juliet  could  never  have  ranee  is  not  unconsciousness,  and  a 
been  Cordelia,  nor  Cordelia  Juliet,  woman  who  knows  nothing — that  is, 
But  at  one  point  they  met,  by  one  feels  intuitively  nothin^^-^f  the  ideal 
bond  of  common  feeling  they  were  of  womanhood  (for  intmtive  feeling  is 
both  united ;  Juliet  and  Cordeha  were  the  knowledge  of  the  wcnnan)  is  rarely 
true  to  womanhood.  In  diverse  ways,  an  unconscious,  but  rather  an  affeeted 
and  under  varying  forces,  they  both  woman.  Now,  such  women,  we  do  not 
fulfilled  their  subordinate  missions  say  not  feeling,  but  not  believing  this 
by  being  true  to  their  great  mission—  truth,  that  aU  they  have  to  do  is  to 
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of  self-sacrifice  was  to  be  d(me,  but  Thus,  from  the  self-analysis  of  £ng- 
also  by  women.  Tlien  started  into  land,  womanhood  was  bom  anew-^ 
life,  we  believe  for  the  first  time  in  bom  into  a  consciousness  of  her  indi- 
our  nation's  history,  the  problem  vidual  existence — bom  into  the  be- 
which  they  called  Woman's  Mission,  lief  of  her  own  power. 
The  metaphysical  history  of  this  is  Thus  it  was,  too,  that  the  idea  of  the 
curious.  mission  of  woman  concentrated  itself 
When  the  constitution  of  a  living  or-  on  a  sure  basis,  and  became  a  national 
gauism  becomes  diseaaed,  it  is  the  com-  thought  About  this  mission  some 
Daratively  passive  organs  which  suf-  thought  one  way,  and  some  another ; 
ler  most ;  so  when  the  life  of  that  or-  some  denied  it  altogether,  not  feeling 
ganism  on  a  large  scale,  which  we  call  that  manhood  had  a  mission,  and  in 
a  nation,  is  vitiated,  when  the  blood  of  the  ignorance  bom  of  incapacity  de- 
its  humanity  stagnates  in  the  weeds  clu'ed  that  womanhood  had  none, 
of  sloth  and  selfishness,  it  is  not  man-  Some  opposed  it  because  anta^nistic, 
hood  but  womanhood  which  suffers  one-sideu,  and  jealous.  Then:  judg- 
most  More  passive  and  more  recep-  ment  could  not  hear  an^'  thing  much 
tive,  women,  when  a  nation  has  fi^en  insisted  on  without  sidmg  against  it 
low,  both  suffer  and  receive  more  evil.  Some  admitted  it,  but  said  it  lay  only 
In  reality  they  are  not  more  de^^raded  in  household  duty  ;  others  quoted 
than  the  men ;  but  relatively  they  are,  Penelope,  and  varioiis  old  English 
Belatively  to  men ;  for  when  men  con-  spinsters^  laying  great  stress  on  the 
ccive  and  cherish  false  and  low  ideas  word,  as  patterns  for  the  women  of 
of  their  own  humanity,  thev  will  pro-  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  went 
claim  and  teach  a  false  and  low  stand-  further,  and  said  their  mission  was  to 
ard  of  womanhood ;  and  women  then  tend  the  sick,  and  bless  the  poor,  and 
become  what  they  are  held  to  be  ;  for  visit  tlie  village  with  broth,  and  snoes, 
no  truth  is  more  tme  tlian  this :  that  and  blankets.  And  some  meiL  either 
a  recipient  nature  gradually  becomes  soured  by  disappointment  or  base  by 
what  it  is  declared  to  be.  The  posi-  nature,  when  asked  what  they  thought 
tion  of  women  in  a  nation  is  that  of  woman's  mission,  echoed,  with  a 
which  men  have  made  it  We  say  vexy  foolish,  or  very  bitter  laugh,  the 
the  position  of  women,  for  when  a  na-  answer  of  lago — 

ii^'t  ^•''^?  *r"'Fl^'  ^^^  "'''''  W  "  To  suckle  fooLi  »d  chronicle  .mi^U  beer.- 

more  wicked  than  the  women;  but 

the  women  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  But  ask  the  poet — ask  the  thinker 
humanitv.  what  they  know  of  woman  and  her  mis- 
But  when  men  began  to  realize  that  sion,  and  they  will  not  describe  it  in 
the  law  of  tme  life  was  sacrifice,  then  words,  they  will  not  attempt  to  en- 
they  looked  for  God's  embodiment  of  close  it  in  a  rigid  fence  of  detailed  par- 
it  in  humanity,  and  lo  !  womanhood,  ticulars,  but  thev  will  shadow  in 
When  men  began  to  feel  that  utilita-  song,  or  let  men  half  seize  a  fleeting 
nanism  and  materialism  were  not  all  vision  of  the  beautiful  thought,  which 
their  life,  they  searched  for  a  proof  of  floats  within  them.  They  do  not 
this  in  humanity,  and  lo  1  womanhood,  mark  out  for  her  a  line  of  action 
When  men  be^an  to  think  that  per-  apart  from  the  manhood  of  humanity, 
baps  love  and  submission,  and  tender-  but  they  dream  of  her  life  as  somo" 
ness  and  gentleness,  were  as  strong  thing  different  yet  indissolubly  linked 
for  good  as  power,  and  force,  and  in-  to  theirs ;  as  something  pervaded  by 
tellect,  they  sought  if  this  were  rea-  the  one  spiritual  essence  of  humanity, 
lized  anywhere  m  humanity,  and  lo !  And  just  as  the  more  healthy  a  peers 
womanhood.  And  when  men  sought  heart  is,  the  more  necessity  does  love 
to  redeem  the  lost,  and  to  comtort  within  it  feel  for  imagination,  and 
and  sympathize  with  the  neglected,  imagination  for  love,  and  the  more 
and  found  that  they  failed  in  the  deejplv  do  they  reverence  each  other, 
needful  delicacy,  they  cried — Is  there  and!^  feel  their  own  dependence  for 
none  to  help  ?  and  lo !  the  graceful  tmth  of  action  on  one  another;  so  the 
wondering  form  of  woman  stepped  more  healthy  the  humanity  of  a  na- 
forward  to  assist,  radiant  with  a  tresh  tion  is.  the  more  do  men  and  women 
delight,  and  bom  into  a  new  life  by  depend  on  one  another,  the  more  do 
men  at  last  feeling  the  necessity  of  thev  feel  the  need  of,  and  reverence 
her  existence.  each  other. 
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tentioB,  in  the  second  part  of  this  difficulties,  which  will  prev^t  many 
Brtide,to8ee  how  the  ]am  iutfdus  of  themfromafi^iogtothetni^of 
of  woman  may  be  employedl  and  what  a  real  picture  of  their  wunanfaood. 
work  their  nature,  as  laid  down,  best  For  example,  it  is  one  of  the  deep- 
fits  them  for ;  ana  histly,  to  speak  of  est  peculiarities  of  their  nature  that 
the  present  mode  of  educatins  woman,  they  Iotc  the  concrete,  while  mm  de- 
and  how  thejr  may  be  trainea  under  a  sires  the  abstract  Therefore,  l^  then- 
system  more  in  accordance  with  their  very  nature  they  long  to  embody  tlieir 
wants.  ideal  in  persons.    Kow,  either  from 

To  state  all  this  clearly,  it  is  neces-  the  keen  knowledse  of  the  weaknesses 

eary  first,  as  we  have  said,  to  fully  of  their  sex,  whida  their  subtle  per- 

investigate  tiieir  powera  ception  of  character  produces,  or  mim 

What  then,  is  pure  womanhood?  a  jealousy  of  one  another  which  is  a 

It  is  difficult  to  write  clearly  on  the  perversion  of  their  noble  quality  of  in- 
subject,  a  subject  so  much  dreamt  of,  dividualityin  attachment,  they  are  not 
and  so  little  thought  out ;  and  the  disposed  to  see  pure  womanhood  in 
difficulties  which  meet  us  at  the  out-,  women;  and  they  never  can  find  it 
act  arise  from  both  the  sexes.  Wo-  in  men.  Thus  they  form  no  clear 
manhood  has  been  so  idealized  by  men,  idea  of  womanhood, 
and  so  unrealized  by  women,  that,  on  Again,  loving  the  ocmcrete  more 
both  sides,  a  fair  judgment  is  almost  than  the  abstract,  they  do  not  possess 
impossibla  Some  men  scarcely  allow  much  power  of  generalization.  Subtly 
her  any  faults;  others,  who  have  pass-  percipient  of  tlungs,  in  forming  a  con- 
ed this  stage,  have  stopt  short  in  the  ception  of  their  own  sex,  they  dwdl 
reaction  from  it,  and  blame  as  much  on  the  minute  details  of  feminine  cha- 
as  they  praised  before.  racter,  and  do  not  consider  it  as  a 

For  example,  the  young  man  sees  whole, 

before  him,  far  away,  seated  on  a  Again,  loving  the  concrete  mote 

sunny  distant  height,  nis  ideal  woman,  than  the  abstract,  ther^  desire  to  em- 

Men,  who  have  hved  apart  from  real  body  their  influences  m  the  seen  and 

life,  embody  idl  the  hidden  tenderness  the  present  Now,  this  by  the  nature 

of  their  nature  in  her  who  visits  them  of  womanhood  can  rarely  be,  and, 

in  the  evening  dream.    But  when  the  therefore,  women  resent  any  leiwe- 

youth  meets  and  lives  with  real  wo-  sentation  of  their  nature,  whidi  toids 

men,  when  the  student  comes  in  con-  to  establish  the  contrary,  and  prevent 

tact  with  the  substance  of  his  vision,  them  from   realising  their  wiahea 

then  the  reaction  commences,  and  the  Nevertheless  it  is  true.      For  the 

actual  fiJling  far  short  of  the  god-  powers  by  which  a  woman  works  are 

dess  he  has  worshipped,  his  world  of  spiritual  Who  has  ever  seen  love  or 

fhantom  beauty  is  shattered  rudely,  tenderness,  meekness  or  submission  % 

[appy  is  hewno,  trusting  in  human-  Who  has  ever  even  translated  into 

ity,  springs  away  from  this,  and  finds  words  of  human  speech  what  we 

in  the  actual  the  real  womanhood,  mean  by  these  ?    When  have  their 

whose  human  infirmities  he  has  to  eflfects  become  rapidly  visible  in  an 

support,  whose  weaknesses  draw  out  acknowledgedandopenformf  Power, 

his  own  nature,  whose  failings  are  but  strength,  and  force  of  mind,  or  body, 

the  shadows  thrown  by  great  quali-  these  are  manifest  to  all  the  worid. 

ties,  and  whose  faults  prove  woman  to  A  great  speech,  a  scientific  discovesy, 

be  of  the  same  dear,  erring  humanity,  a  siant  aqueduct,  a  land  traced  witti 

which  he  himself  possesses,  Butman^  railroads,  a  nation  subdued,  a  revoln- 

there  are  who,  disappointed  in  their  tion  in  thought— these  are  the  wofk 

early  ideal,  remain  for  ever  lonely,  of  man,  and  they  are  visible  in  them- 

and  grow  sour  in  heart,  and  smile  a  selves  or  their  effects,  because  they 

bitter  smile,  when  womanhood   is  acton  the  material  and  the  intellectual 

named  and  praised.    Now,  this  con-  worlds.    But  she  who  works  on  the 

trast  between  the  ideal  and  the  ex-  secret  spirit  must  be  content  to  sus- 

perience  of  these  men  will  make  them  pect  and  hope  that  the  results  she 

nard  to  convince  of  the  loveliness  of  feels  are  hers,  but  never  dream  that 

the  feminine  nature.  she  will  view  them  with  the  eye  of 

Again,  on  the  side  of  women  there  sense.     Things  seen— these  are  not 

are  arising  from  their  very  nature,  the  sphere  of  woman's  labour. 
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tween  men  and  women  denended  the  for  ever  bright  in  the  face  of  the  foe. 

life-blood  of  the  world?    r^othing  is  with  the  lightning  of  war?     What 

more  remarkable  in  the  Iliad  than  united  in  the  battle-field  the  proud 

Homer's  feeling  that  the  Trojan  cause  Patrician   to   the   fierce   Plebeian? 

must  fail,  because  it  had  violated  even  What  was  the  cry  that  welded  into  a 

one  individual  instance  of  this  law ;  phalanx  of  tempered  steel  all  the  op- 

that  there  was  an  inward  weakness  posing  elements  of  a  Boman  army, 

in  the  city,  because  one  was  there,  and  echoed  in  their  hearts  till  it  stnmg 

who  had  destroyed  the  holiness  of  them  to  an  iron  endurance  against  the 

the  domestic  relation.     Nothing  is  mighty  Carthaginian  1    Pro  arts  et 

clearer  in  the  poem  than  thi&  that  focis — for  altars  and  for  hearth&    It 

the  whole  and  only  strength  of  Troy  was  that  each  Boman  entered  the 

lay  in  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  crash  of  contest  with  the  thought  of 

him  whose  valour  rested  on  the  in-  the  Vestal  Virgins  keeping  guard  in 

spiration  of  Andromache,  whose  man-  the  Ancient  Temple  over  the  PaUa^ 

hness  drew  its  strength  from  home;  dium  and  the  Eternal  Fire;  and  each 

in  him  who  removed  the  helm,  whose  man  swore  to  defend  that  chastity,  on 

tossing  crest  no  Grecian  sword  could  which  the  safety  of  Rome  depenaed 

touch,  that  he  might  meet  the  kiss  of  It  was  the  thought  of  their  women 

the  son.  whom,  smiling  through  her  watching  by  their  hearths  for  their 

tears,  uie  Motner  and  the  Wife  up-  return,  that  nerved  the  muscles  of  the 

held.     And  when  he  fell  in  whom  sons  of  the  iron  kingdom :  and  each 

the  sacredness  and  truth  of  the  union  man  swore  to  keep  Uiose  nomes  un- 

of  the  sexes  was  idealii^  Troy  fell,  stained  and  free,  on  which  the  majes- 

and  not  till  then.  tic  fabric  of  the  seven-hilled  Bgpub- 

Now  a  union  such  as  this  could  lie  was  founded  and  upbuilt.    Their 

not  be:  marriage  would  be  a  mocking  manhood  rested   on   their  woman^ 

falsehood  were  not  there  a  mutual  hood, 

dependence  between  the  sexes.  And  in  pursuits  less  fierce,  but  no 

But  apart  from  the  union  of  indi-  less    noble,  the   power  and  grasp 

viduals,   womanhood  and  manhood  of  manhood  has  been  subtilized  aba 

depend  on  one  another.    What  kept  deepened,  etherealized  and  strength- 

the  Cinibri  true  to  the  savage  force  ened  by  the  spiritual  power  of  woman^ 

and  unblemished  liber^  of  their  cha-  hood.    ^  When  Tintoretto's  daughter 

racter  1    What  made  them  die  in  the  died,  his  hand  never  more  touched 

great  battle  with  Marius,  man  by  man,  pencil     Would  BaffiEielle's  pictures 

apon  the  field,  till  night  closed  in  nave  been  so  divine,  had  not  the  For- 

upon  the  carnage,  and  the  distant  narina  lived?  Who  would  have  heard 

summits  of  the  Alps  refused  to  look  the  "world  worn"  Dante'a  song,  had 

upon  the  combat?    It  was  that  be-  there  been  no  Beatrice  ?    It  was  wo- 

hind  them  among  the  wa^gons^  their  manhood  in  Clelia  which  rooted  the 

women  stood,  each  inspired  mto  a  love  of  country  in  the  Boman ;  in 

Veleda  by  the  noise  of  battle.   It  was  Cornelia,  which  established  the  truth 

that  motherhood,  wifehood,  sisterhood  of  motherhood    It  was  womanhood 

were  there  praying  to  their  God  for  that  saved  the  dty  from  the  incensed 

those  whom  they  nad  loved  in  their  son  and  husband  as  it  knelt  at  the 

forest  homes ;  and  with  the  inspira-  feet  of  Coriolanus.     Not  without 

taon  of  that  thought,  the  warriors  meaning,  too,  were  the  ancient  myths 

died  free  as  they  had  lived    Their  which  represented  the  Furies  and  the 

manhood  rested  on  womanhood.  Fates,  the  Muses  aud  the  Graces,  the 

What  kept  the  Greek  ever  with  his  Gorgon  terrors  and  the  Harpies  as 

face  to  the  foe  ?    What  cheered  his  women ;  for  on  them  must  ever  hinge 

last  death  throe  on  the  field  of  l^Iara-  the  agony  and  the  destiny,  the  intel- 

thon,  or  at  the  Pass  of  the  Three  lect  and  the  gladness,  the  terror  and 

Hundred  ?    It  was  the  thought  that  the  infajpy  of  men. 

his  mother  would  meet  his  corpse  And  turning  to  modern  tiipes^  what 

borne  upon  the  shield,  and  weep  no  has  most  tended  to  civilize  those  ages, 

tear  save  one  of  joy,  that  her  son  when  the  new  elementa.  of  European 

had  died  with  untarnished  honour,  life,  after  long  fermenting,  began  to 

Their  manhood  rested  on  woman-  settle  into  quietude  ?   Wnat  was  it 

hood  that  supported  the  influence  of  reli- 

What  kept  the  short  Boman  sword  gion  in  that  strange  movement  of  all 
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« 
husband.    All  the  long  years  of  ill-    will  than  men,  beause  they  arrive  at 
usage,  which  the  wife  of  a  cruel  man    it  more  naturally  through  their  na- 
endures,  are  borne  and  lightened  by    ture. 
the  dream,  that  he,  perchance,  will       And  because  she  is  thus 


think  that  she  was  true  and  tender  of  loving  dependence,  therefore  is  the 

when  she  has  died  for  him.  truest  woman  most  truly  free.    Tar 

And  because  her  nature  is  thus  what  liberty  is  like  hers,  who  repos- 

filled  with  love,  therefore  the  highest  ing  in  unoueationing  faith  on  him 

woman  is  dependent    A  man  may  she  loves,  aelights  to  do  his  will,  be- 

be  (the  religious  feeling  put  out  of  cause  she  is  at  one  with  him  by  affec- 

the  question)  ahrapKii^,  self-sufficing,  tion.    What  freedom  is  like  hers  to 

He  may,  independent  of  the  other  whom  the  words  duty  and  coercion 

sex,  devote  himself  to  fame,  or  the  have  no  meaning,  because  love  is  all 

Pursuits  of  the  pure  intellect,  and  Again,  because  her  nature  is  neoes- 
e  conscious  of  no  necessity  for  wo-  sarily  possessed  of  this  power  of  self- 
manhood.  Ncander  lived  and  died  sacrificing  love  in  so  much  deeper 
immersed  in  books ;  but  no  true  wo-  a  manner  than  that  of  man,  therefore 
man  can  live  without  some  human  is  she  gifted  with  a  subtler  insigjit, 
object  to  spend  herself  on.  Hence,  and  a  more  discriminating  sympathy, 
she  becomes  dependent  on  the  objects  For  the  capacitv  of  insight  is  in  exact 
of  her  love,  be  they  men  or  women,  proportion  to  the  capacitor  of  loving, 
A^n,  unconscious  of  the  strength  and  the  power  of  insight  is  measurm 
arising  from  her  spiritual  powers,  by  the  strength  of  love  in  any  char- 
and  conscious  of  her  comparative  acter,  and  by  the  amount  of  affection 
weakness  in  ph3rsical  and  intellectual  brought  to  bear  upon  the  object  of 
faculties,  a  fact  which  is  only  proved  investigation.  To  him  who  loves  the 
the  more  by  the  strenuous  denial  of  univei-se,  the  "oi)en  secret"  is  dear, 
it  by  some  women,  she  must  repose  To  him,  who  loves  a  book,  the  inner 
her  nature  on  the  outwardly  stronger,  comprehension  of  it  is  granted.  To 
and  find  in  man  the  complement  of  iier  him  or  her,  who  loves  a  person,  an 
being.  Fromthesetwo  necessities,  the  intimate  knowledge  of  that  soid  is 
necessity  of  something  to  love,  and  the  given.  And  the  highest  woman,  who 
necessity  of  fulfilling  herself,  she  be-  pours  the  truest  love  humanity  can 
comes  dependent.  We  do  not  say  that  know  on  those  for  whom  she  spends 
men  are  not  dependent  on  women,  herself,  has  a  deUcate  insight,  which 
nay,  without  women  we  could  not  penetrates  like  light  into  the  hidden 
live.  Neander  would  have  died  soon^  springs  of  being  and  of  action,  and 
had  not  his  sister  been.  But  men  are  lays  oare  the  mnermost  recesses  of 
not  so  dependent  on  women,  as  wo-  the  spirit.  She  sees  into  men  and 
men  on  men.  A  man  may  find  a  wife  women,  as  the  poet  sees  into  the 
in  ambition  or  in  science.  world,  because  she  loves.     She  is 

It  is  true,  in  both  cases,  that  the  ul-  dowered  with : — 
timatepeiBon  on  whom  all  depend  is  •*  The  haf  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  «x>m. 
Qtoa ;  but,  it  is  also  true  that  while  wo-  xhe  love  of  love  •" 
men  learn  the  necessity  of  dependence  * 
on  Him  by  the  necessary  resting  of  and  for  this  reason  also  she  possesses  a 
their  nature  on  men — men  learn  it  discriminating  sympathy.    There  are 
chiefly  from   the  loneliness,  which  two  kinds  of  sympathy.    There  is  a 
comes  upon  theni  when  their  boasted  sympathy,  which  feels  for  humanity 
self-dependence  is  broken  up  by  the  as  amass,  and  produces  philanthropy, 
terrible  strokes  of  that  love,  which  and  is  the  parent  of  high-sounding 
will  teach  us  that  we  are  not  our  schemesandsocialistic systems.  Often- 
own.     But  with  woman  it  is  the  na-  times  this  is  worse  than  useless,  for 
tural  depndence  of  their  nature  on  not  expending  itself  on  individuals, 
the  manly  powers,  which  finally  leads  and  too  slothful  and  dainty  to  cany 
them  beyond  that  to  their  deep  rest  out  in  action  itsfeelingjs,  it  forgets  its 
on  the  Divine.     The  natural  con-  objects,  and  only  suns  its  silken  com- 
ducts  them  to  the  spiritual,  and,  it  is,  placency  in  the  warmth  of  its  self- 
for  this    reason,  tnat  women   pes-  approval.    This  evil  belongs  to  men 
BOSS  more  of  the  essence  of  religion,  and  women  alike ;   but  when  this 
or  entire  subservience  to  the  hignest  large  sympathy  for  the  mass  is  true, 
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let  her  make  herself  a  true  sister,  distiBctiyeness  of  work  in  mind,  for 

a  true  wife,  a  true  mother,  a  true  it  is  as  dangerous  for  women  to  assume 

daughter,  a  true  woman,  and  we  will  that  their  mission  is  the  same  asman's, 

surrender  every  atom  of  interest  we  as  it  is  for  them  to  separate  it  from 

have  in  the  subject,  if  they  do  not  the  influence  of  man. 

put  up  a  mighty  barrier  against  one  And  this  brings  us  to  the  conside- 

of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  social  ration  of  the  other  law  of  the  sexes, 

condition.  which  many  of  the  extreme  theories 

We  will  now  see  how  this  unalter-  of  woman^s  mission  have  violated — 
able  law  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  law  of  the  difference  in  hind, 
the  sexes  bears  on  many  theories,  which  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  ad- 
women  have  put  forward  concerning  duce  any  proofs  of  this  principle;  but 
their  mission.  They  have  declared  as  it  has  frequently  been  called  in 
that  as  their  work  is  aistinctive,  there-  question  by  women — sometimes  even 
fore  they  will  pursue  it  without  the  by  men— and  as  many  of  the  theories 
help  of,  and  separated  from  men ;  that  of  the  rights  of  women  have  been 
men  have  no  right  to  pry  into  their  built  on  tlic  denial  of  it,  it  may  not 
business— no  rignt  to  assist  them  or  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  it  briefly, 
to  interfere,  ^n,  too,  on  the  other  The  first  proof  arises  from  the  ex- 
hand,  have  laid  it  down  that  woman's  istence  of  the  marriage  tie.  The  true 
mission  is  simply  confined  to  spinning  object  of  marriage  is  to  establish  a 
and  keeping  house,  and  bringing  up  i)erfect  union — to  make  of  two  one 
childi^n ;  and  that  it  gives  tuem  no  spirit  Now,  what  is  necessai^  for  a 
right  to  touch  on  even  the  slightest  real  imity  1  We  answer  variety  in 
I)ortion  of  man's  work — that  they  the  parts  united.  Uniformity  is  the 
want  no  hel^,  nor  will  seek  for  any  accurate  resemblance  and  sameness  in 
from  women  in  their  pursuits.  CAa-  nature  of  any  number  of  existing 
can  a  9on  metier,  they  cry.  We  will  things,  and  its  essential  difference  as 
do  our  work,  and  they  their's  sepa-  distinct  from  unity  is  that  there  is  no 
rateljr.  Now,  all  ideas  of  woman's  coherence  between  the  parts.  The 
mission  which  are  founded  on  this  pebbles  of  the  sea-shore,  polished  all 
theonr  are  false  and  will  come  to  to  one  size  and  roundness  oy  the  force 
nought,  for  they  violate  the  primary  of  the  waves,  are  uniform,  but  there  is 
law  of  the  sexes — ^mutual  dependence,  no  union  there ;  whereas  true  unity 
If  women  attempt  to  carry  out  their  is  when  a  number  of  parts  different  in 
missions  in  separation  from  men,  or  if  themselves,  and  different  in  their  office 
men  attempt  to  force  on  them  a  posi-  are  bound  together  by  the  influence  of 
tion  which  divides  them  from  the  man,  one  spirit  to  attain  one  object.  Thus 
they  have  entered  into  a  contest  not  unity  is  not  a  thing  seen,  but  felt— does 
against  opinion,  but  aj^nst  God  nim-  not  as  uniformity  appeal  to  the  senses, 
self,  who  in  the  beginning  made  the  but  is  a  conception  of  the  spirit 
woman  for  the  man,  and  the  man  for  Now,  unless  there  were  this  differ- 
'  the  woman.  ence  in  kind — ^not  in  degree — ^between 

Woman's  worth  united  to  man's  the  woman  and  the  man,  that  unity 
makeup  the  whole  of  the  influence  whose  symbol  is  marriiure  never  could 
of  humanity;  and  as  the  power  of  the  be,  and  marriage  itself  would  be  a 
Bun  would  De  useless,  if,  in  its  ray,  mockery.  But  the  man  diverse  in 
the  light  were  separated  from  the  kind  from  the  woman,  and  yet  joined 
heat,  so  the  power  of  humanity  would  to  her  by  the  one  humanity  they  share 
be  for  ever  acstroyed  if  the  mission  of  in,  finds  in  union  with  her,  whether  in 
the  woman  were  divided  from  that  of  life,  or  work,  or  thought,  the  perfect 
the  man.  It  is  true  that  the  work  of  whole  of  existence, 
a  woman  is  distinct  from  that  of  a  Again,  the  difference  in  kind  is  pro- 
man,  just  as  the  actions  of  light  and  duced.  not  by  different  parts  or  qua- 
heat  are  different;  but  still  that  does  lities  being  theirs,  but  by  a  diff'erent 
not  prevent  each  in  accordance  with  arrangeroentof  these  powers.  The  law 
their  several  natures  working  as  one.  given  to  each  sex  is  diverse ;  and  thus. 
The  union  of  light  and  heat  performs  though  the  elements  are  identical,  they 
one  work,  but  each  does  its  own  dis-  are  so  ordered  that  the  nature  of  tho 
tinct  part ;  so  man  acte  in  his  sphere,  man  is  for  ever  different  from  that  of 
and  woman  in  her's,  but  always  in  the  woman.  Analogously  in  nature, 
union.    It  is  important  to  keep  this  different  rocks  are  formed  from  the 
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not  80  stronff  as  ours ;  hence  it  is  that       True  is  this  also  of  men.    In  onr 

she  collects  delight  from  a  smile,  and  inmost  nature  we  are  all  alone — 

happy  thouffhto  from  a  word  ;  henoe  «  p^^  ,^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^y    ^  ^^ 

It  IB  that  she  entails  sorrow  on  her       Ourhenmt  spirits  dVeU»k^iiig«  m-tl- 
heart  from  causes,  which  were  not  ^^ 
meant  to  create  it ;  hence  it  is  that  But  it  is  naturally  and  more  espedallj 
the  sliffhtest  looks  encourage  hope  true  of  women, 
when  Sie  loves,  and  that  she  will       And.  again,  arising  from  this  deli- 
grasp  at  a  passing  expression,  and  cacyoi  inward  organization,  joined  to 
gather  it  like  a  flower  ;  hence  it  is  its  outward  and  fittineTehicl&  women 
that  when  her  love  has  been  cast  are  more  receptive  of  natural  beauty 
away,  and  she  feels  the  object  un-  than  men.    In  a  peculiar  way,  how- 
worthy,  she  will  yet  cherish  the  me-  ever.  The  man  admires  the  landscape 
mory  of  what  has  been,  and  find  a  as  a  whole,  with  aU  its  parts  bound 
sad  delight  in  ignoring  the  present,  together  by  one  law  into  a  ^orioua 
and  living  in  the  past.  unitv ;  his  eye  dwells  with  measure 

Hence  it  is  that  women  are  earlier  on  the  sunset  sky,  and  on  the  ever- 
in  life  more  thoughtful  than  men,  for  lasting  downfall  of  the  cataract:  but 
their  delicate  inward  being  receives  he  pierces  beyond  the  pleasure  oi  sen- 
things  which,  with  another  tendency  sation  and  marks  the  various  waving 
of  womanhood,  they  lay  up  with  a  of  the  cloud  march  in  itsobedioieeto 
conservative  instinct  in  their  hearts —  law,  and  the  msgestic  submissiott  of 
things,  and  looks,  and  words,  which  the  water  atoms  to  the  force  of  gra- 
the  shEurp,  objective  vivacity  of  boy-  vitation ;  he  sees  the  harmony  of  the 
hood  passes  over.  And  this  extends  evening  vapours  with  the  land  and 
itself  through  all  existence.  And  wo-  sea  they  hover  over ;  he  combines  the 
men  have  a  wondrous  intertwined  sound  of  the  cataract  with  the  silence 
svmphony  of  inner  and  most  delicate  of  the  pines,  and  its  white  and  leap- 
tnought  which  forms  a  second  life,  ing  radiance  with  the  rainbow  which 
whose  mvstic  music  men  have  never  arches  there,  and  with  the  darkness  of 
heard — have  not  even,  we  believe,  the  swift  eddies  which,  in  the  hollowed 
conceived.  pool  beneath,  contrast  with  the  foam 

It  will  afterwards  be  seen  how  this  above.  For  man's  idea  of  beauty  is  not 

peculiarity  fits  them  for  discharging  complct<e,  till  he  has  added  to  the plea- 

u  peculiar  office  in  literature.  sureof  the  eye  and  ear  the  senseoi  har- 

It  is  iTue  that  this  thoughtfulnesB  mony  and  law — and  in  him  the  latter 

does  not  produce  great  works,  and  is  often  predominates  over  the  former, 

not  numiiest  to  the  world.  But  for  this  But  women  rarely  generalize  thus,  and 

there  are  obvious  reasons.   The  things  never  possess  in  the  same  fulness  this 

of  the  inner  heart  are  ever  unutterable  power  of  reference  to  law,  which  is 

in  language.    Speech  fades  before  the  the  parent  in  the  artist  of  ms  greatest 

power  of  feeling.  gift — ^harmonious  composition.    Her 

..  „         ,  u     J      *  *    ^u  pleasure  is  more  the  result  of  fine  sen- 

*<  For  words  are  weak,  And  most  to  seek,  r„4.:^«„i  i,„^^„^^^„  ««,i  «i*«  ,•„  ^« 

When  wanted  fifty-foid."  sational  unpressions,  and  she  is  en- 
tranced by  the  minutenesses  of  nature, 

And  not  only  unutterable,  but  also  and  by  the  portions  of  a  landscape. 

unspeakabLe.     There  broods  above  The  violet  which  nestles  in  the  moss 

them  a  hallowed  air  to  break  whose  beneath  the  oak  is  dearer  to  her  than 

waves  with  speech  were  sacrilege.    To  the  thought  of  the  law  of  its  growtL 

vi^garize  her  inmost  self,  no  idea  can  The  fern  which  shakes  its  pencilled 

be  to  womea  more  full  of  shuddering  shadow  in  the  still  pool  of  the  moun- 

than  that    It  is  hers  by  right  of  pos-  tain  stream  is  the  object  of  tenderer 

session,  and  no  kaiaer  or  king  may  love  to  her  than  the  law  of  its  reflec- 

touch  with  despotic  hand  that  n^ystic  tion.    The  delicacy  of  colour  in  the 

woof  and  warp  of  thought  which  sliares  light  and  breezy  cirrus  which  lengthens 

her  loneliness  with  G^od.    Men  see  it  forth  its  golden  fibres  to  follow  the 

only  in  the  undefined  and  fleeting  sun  it  loves  is  sweeter  to  her  than  the 

changes  of  the  face — ^in  all  the  cloud-  knowledge  of  its  harmony  of  tone 

like  slMftings  of  expression — ^in  the  with  every  tint  in  sea  and  land  be- 

individuality  of  manner,  but  never  as  neath  it.    "I  feel,  I  feel,''  she  .criaB, 

it  is.  "do  not  destroy  my  keen  and  silvery 
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make  them  all  the  nobler  women,  laws  what  the  mission  of  woman  la 

No  education  will  ever  fit  them  for  not;  we  have  defended  it  from  its 

the  peculiar  purauits  of  men ;  but  it  false  extremes.  We  will  now  consider 

will  make  them  truer  helpmates  for  what  it  is,  and  attempt  to  establish 

theni,  and  give  them  a  deeper  joy  in  a  minciplei 

their  own  womanhood,  by  enabling  The  real  ezistenoe  of  any  thing 

them  to  follow  out  more  usefully  their  consists  in  its  being  true  to  itself 

own  natural  pursuits.  within  its  own  sphere  of  action. 

Nowhere  has  this  wild  cry  of  wo-  Thus  a  rose  exists  only  so  fisir  as  it  is 

men  for  equality,  and  the  effort  to  reed-  developed  in   accordance  with   its 

ize  it  through  education,  been  treated  nature,  and  never  attempts  to  be  a 

more  graoef uUv,  or  more  truly,  than  in  lily,  or  any  thing  but  a  rose.    Thus  a 

Tennyson's  *' Princess."  Nownere  has  planet  U^  only  so  long  as  it  moves  in 

l^e  poetic  heart  gone  more  deeply  into  its  appomtea  course,  and  does  not 

truth,  by  intuition,  than  in  that  poem,  attempt  to  exalt  itself  into  a  star. 

Ida  started  on  this  veiy  idea,  that  The  moment  it  breaks  loose,  so  to 

education  was  the  source  of  the  diife-  speak,  from  itself,  that  moment  it  is 

rence,  and  that  the  inferiority  of  the  virtually  a  ne^tive,  or  a  dangerous 

woman  was  to  be  conquered  by  cul-  thing  in  the  umverse. 

ture.   She  felt  the  distinction  between  So  the  highest  mission  of  a  woman 

the  sexes ;  but  she  did  not  know  that  is  to  be  true  to  her  womanhood.  She 

this  was  the  very  seal  of  their  equal-  only  exists  so  long  as  e^e  moves  in 

ity.     And  so  sne  separated  herself  her  own  sphere,  and  does  not  strive 

from  men,  and  thus  was  false  to  one  to  be  a  man.    Once  let  her  pass  be- 

law,  and  then  pursued  a  Etystem  based  yond  herself,  and  she  either  sinks  to 

on  ignorance  of  another.   And  as  time  a  non-existence,  or  she  becomes  a 

wore  on  the  woman  faded  away,  and  deadly  woe.     With  marvellous  truth 

she  became  hard  and  unpitying.   At-  to  nature  does  Shakespere  represent 

tempting  by  separation  Lady  Macbeth  beoomine  a  fiend,  when 

mt  r^iv            •  «n     j<  •  '^  she  had  unsexedherseli,  and  attempt- 

'^  fore,  as  the  general  rule  of  her  ex- 
she  herself  lost  womanhood.  Strug-  istence,  as  the  general  law  of  her  mis- 
•gling  to  render  herself  ''whole  in  her-  sion.  woman  must  be  true  to  woman- 
self:  and  owed  to  none,''  she  parted  hooa  That  is  her  great  duty  in  this 
with  the  beauty  of  love,  and  the  joy  world.  Other  subordinate  and  mul- 
of  mutual  dependence.  Endeavouring  tiform  missions  are  hers,  but  she  can 
in  seclusion  from  men  to  redeem  only  perform  these  so  long  as  she 
women  from  their  "slavery,'' she  for-  peiforms  the  greater.  The  moment 
got  that  her  noblest  mission  was  to  she  fails  in  the  one,  she  will  infallibly 
redeem  man.  Thus  she  petrified  till  fail  in  the  others,  and  while  she  suc- 
the  sorrow,  and  sickness,  and  depend-  ceeds  in  the  one,  she  will  infallibly 
enoe  of  man  on  woman,  and  the  tender  succeed,  even  without  the  conscious- 
beauty  of  her  hidden  nature  called  •  ness  of  success,  in  all  the  others, 
forth  Dy  these,  showed  her  that  only  Let  that,  then,  be  our  principle, 
in  union  with  him  she  could  exalt  Truth  to  her  nature  is  the  primary 
herself.  And  then,  when  once  she  mission  of  woman.  But  how  shall  a 
yielded  herself  to  union,  and  became  woman  find  out  what  she  has  par^ 
as  dependent  on  him  as  he  on  her,  tictUarly  to  do  in  the  world  ?  We 
she  learned  that  not  by  education  answer :  by  a  study  of  her  peculiar 
was  she  to  render  herself  equal  and  character.  Each  human  soul  is  a  dis> 
abolish  the  difference,  but  that  in  tinct  thing  in  this  universe.  Each 
that  very  difference  consisted  her  soul  is  alone,  possessing  its  own  rules 
equality.  of  existence,  its  own  temperament, 
Thus,  this  poem  establishes,  in  its  its  own  bias  of  character,  mi  there 
graoeftil  serio-comic,  the  two  great  are  two  great  divisions  of  souls  under 
laws  on  which  we  have  been  writing,  two  standards — the  souls  of  men  bom 
the  interdependence  of  the  sexes,  ana  to  be  true  to  the  standard  of  manhood, 
the  difference  in  kind  between  the  and  the  souls  ofwomenbomto  be  true 
man  and  the  woman.  We  have  thus  to  the  standard  of  womanhood.  Let 
seen  in  the  statement  of  these  two  eachbe  that^and  th^  may  follow  o«t 
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and  yon  will  fulfil  your  mission;  to  moetmenthink  that  only  strong  wbic^ 

both,  nerer  repine,  never  seek  to  step  openly  appears  strong,  or  is  mamfeeted 

beyond  yourselTes,  never  violate  your  in  forcible  results.    jBut  they  cannot 

natural   character   or   temperament  also  help  seeing  that  woman  Drevails 

voluntarily,  never  bind  yourselves  to  where  tney  have  failed,  that  she  does 

any  particular  mode  of  action — ^be  a  mighty  work  in  the  world,  and  pos- 

free,  faithful,  unfearing,  wise.     Be  sesses  enormous  influence,  and  tken 

content^  and  know  that  where  you  they  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  she 

are,  there  is  the  best  place,  and  there  wins  because  she  is  weak,  and  that 

your  noblest  mission  they  give  way  to  her  because  it  is 

Lastly,  these  powers  of  pure  wo-  manly  to  give  way  to  that  which  has 
manhood,  which  we  have  oeen  de-  no  power  of  resistance ;  as  if  it  wer« 
scribing,  are  spiritual  powers.  We  manly  to  surrender  to  weakness  at  all 
have  used  the  word  spiritual  as  em-  times.  No ;  men  ^ve  way,  women 
bracing  under  it  all  in  us  that  is  not  have  strength  and  influence  because 
physical  or  intellectual,  all  that  be-  they  work  by  powers  which  Xjo  the 
longs  to  the  heart  and  spirit.  We  coarse  and  ignorant  appear  weak,  bat 
do  not  say  that  women  have  not  in-  which  in  realitv  are  the  strongest 
tellectual  or  physical  powers,  nor  that  If  we  look,  tnen,  laigely  on  human- 
men  have  not  spiritual ;  but  this  we  ity  as  a  whole,  made  up  of  woman- 
do  say,  that  in  man  the  two  former  hood  and  manhood,  we  arrive  at  this 
predominate,  in  woman  the  latter,  final  result  Womanhood  is  the  spirit 
£very  action  and  thought  of  woman-  of  humanity:  and  manhood,  the  body 
hood  is  penetrated  by,  and  draws  its  and  mind.  She  bears  the  same  rela- 
life  from,  and  has  its  foundation  on,  tion  to  humanity  as  the  contemplative 
her  spiritual  powers.  We  can  call  to  and  feeling  powers  in  an  individual 
mind  no  purely  intellectual,  or  physi-  do  to  the  reasoning  and  active.  With- 
cal  work  done  by  a  woman.  Her  heart  out  either,  humanity  would  be  no 
and  spirit  give  the  motives  of  her  life,  more ;  separated,  humanity  is  useless, 
She  arrives  at  truth,  she  is  an  artist,  the  world  is  at  a  dead  lock ;  together, 
thinker,  worker,  by  her  spiritual  pow-  hand  in  hand,  and  heart  in  heart,  oar 
era  She  must  be  educated,  redeemed,  fallen  but  divine  humanity  advances 
exalted  by  appeals  to  these.  She  is  nobly,  freely,  usefully  to  do  its  work, 
all  she  is  by  them,  she  lives,  and  dies,  elimmating  slowly  and  unconsdously 
and  loves,  and  suflers  through  these,  out  of  unknown  quantities  the  great 
by  these  she  is  trained  for  heaven.  equation  which  shall  be,,  when  the 

Now,  from  a  false  perversion,  or  race,  emerging  from  many  an  .Ionian 

rather  from  an  ignorant  persuasion  of  storm,  shall  at  last  progress  into  that . 

this  tnith.  the  common  proverb,  which  golden  year  which  all  high  hearts,  and 

we  hear  irom  men  has  arisen : — '*  A  all  fair  song^  and  all  true  philosophy, 

woman's  strength  is  her  weakness."  has  prophesied  for  man. 
The  real  origin  of  the  saying  is  this : 
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be  tme  women,  are  driven  into  form-  or  however  high  her  rank,  however 
ing  particular  missions  for  themselves  small  or  great  her  opportunities,  how- 
by  tne  divine  necessity  within  them  ever  weiuc  or  strong  her  character, 
of  expending  their  hearts,  on  some  however  peculiar  or  common  her 
great  object ;  whereas,  if  they  knew  temperament,  she  will  be  true  to  her 
what  the  power  of  their  womanhood  highest  mission,  and  will  in  her  ez- 
is,  they  would  understand  that  the  istence  bless  and  soothe  the  world, 
commonest  and  most  trivial  life  is  Again,  this  general  principle  will 
made  great  by  the  spirit  of  love  which  prevent  ner  from  doins;  violence  to  her 
is  within  tbem.  natural  and  individual  bias,  b^  adopt- 
But  as  long  as  this  remains  a  mys-  ing  a  mode  of  life  or  a  mission  con- 
tery  to  them,  they^  will  seek  for  patent  trary  to  herself.  The  secret  of  all  hfe 
and  fame-bestowing  work ;  they  will  is  this.  Fiad  out  what  you  are  most 
idealize  a  mission  without  taking  into  fitted  to  do,  and  do  it ;  if  a  man,  with 
consideration  the  peculiarities  of  their  truth  to  manhood ;  if  a  woman,  with 
individualtemperaments,  and  thenbe  truth  to  womanhood.  Thus,  each 
miserable  if  they  find  it  an  impossi-  woman  s mission  is:  first,  to  be  always 
bility.  For  example,  Miss  Nightingale  in  harmony  with  the  ideal  of  her  na- 
p;oes  to  the  Crimea,  nobly  and  truly  ture ;  and  then,  secondly,  to  do  what- 
impeUed  thereto  by  her  womanhood  ever  her  circumstances  and  character 
and  her  natural  bias  of  character  work-  urge  her  to  perform, 
ing  harmoniously  together.  Straight-  So  we  get  rid  of  all. particular  de- 
way  a  number  of  women  cry  out,  clarations,  of  all  map  of  woman's 
'^thatisourmission;"  and,  trying,  fail,  mission,  and  make  tnem  free  from 
because  they  have  not  the  necessarv  fear,  and  emancipated  from  restraint. 
power  or  inclination ;  and  failing,  think  Then,  whether  she  follows  Miss  Night- 
m  despair  that  they  have  fallen  short  ingale  to  the  tents,  or  lives  with  Uosa 
of  their  mission.  Such  is  the  history  of  Bonheur  in  a  mountain  hut ;  whether 
many  a  woman,  who  makes  universal  she  delivers  a  captive  nation  like  De- 
an^r  particular  phase  of  feminine  borah,  or  seeks  out  and  tends  the 
action.  Only,  then,  in  a  general  princi-  homeless  poor;  whether  she  travels 
plecanreposebefoundyinanumversal  over  the  world,  and  adds  to  geogra- 
mission,  which  willembrace  beneath  it,  phical  knowledge,  as  Ida  Pfeiffer,  or 
as  a  genus  its  species,  all  the  charac-  stays  at  home  to  nurse  an  aged  father; 
ters  and  circumstances  of  women  and  whether  she  lives  in  society  and  ex- 
their  life.  That  principle  is  this:  the  alts  men,  or  passes  her  existence  in 
grand  mission  of  women  is  to  be  obscurity,  she  will  have  fulfilled  her 
true  to  womanhood.  Let  all  books  mission  as  Gknl  would  wish  her,  if 
which  advocate  particular  missionsbe  in  all  and  every  station  she  is  true 
thrown  aside  ;  let  all  attempts  to  to  the  divine  womanhood,  which  was 
place  the  diariot  of  woman's  work  in  bom  in  Paradise, 
a  fixed  groove  be  discarded.  They  are  Now^  this  great  principle  being  laid 
useless,  for  they  strive  to  fit  the  uni-  down,  it  will  be  necessary  to  investi- 
▼ersal  into  the  particular.  It  is  the  £^te  practically  the  subordinate  mis- 
duty  of  each  wave  to  break  upon  the  sions  of  woman,  her  position  and  her 
shore,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  each  woman  work  in  art  and  science,  in  religious 
to  be  true  to  the  laws  of  her  nature,  eiforts  and  in  politics;  in  her  character 
But  what  should  we  think  of  him  who  as  comforter,  and  exalter,  and  re- 
ordained  that  each  billow  should  roll  deemer;  in  her  influence  on  the  lost  of 
on  the  beach  in  the  same  particular  her  own  sex  and  on  the  poor;  on  men, 
form,  and  with  the  same  force  ;  and  and  on  the  progress  of  their  race.  But 
yet  tnat  would  be  as  wise  as  confining  first,  as  the  limits  and  the  direction  of 
the  action  of  womanhood  to  one  mis-  these  depend  on  her  womanhood  and  its 
sion.  Rather  let  each  woman  try  and  re-  pecidianties,  it  will  not  be  alien  from, 
alice  to  herself  what  that  womanbood  it  is  even  needful  to  our  subject  to  tiy 
is,  which  she  shares  with  the  ludian  and  discover  the  greatness  and  the 
squaw,  and  the  Pariah  of  our  streets,  weakness  of  womanhood.  And  when 
and  then  set  her  life  to  music  by  being  we  have  unfolded  the  characteristics 
true  to  that ;  and  whatever  her  posi-  of  pure  womanhood,  its  faults,  which 
tion  in  life  may  be,  however  connned  are  the  perversion  of  these,  will  fdso 
her  sphere  of  action,  however  lowly  become  dear.    Further,  it  is  our  in- 
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lain,  and  that  only  at  Calcutta.  Henoe,  savB  he,  it  must  often  happen  that 
many  person.^  hare  left  £ngland  at  an  early  age,  and  resided  in  India,  per- 
haps tor  twenty  or  thirty  years,  without  once  having  heard  divine  service 
till  their  return. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  result  1  The  English  in  India,  in  too  manv  cases, 
neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man.  Master,"  a  simple  Hindu  onoe 
asked,  ''when  an  Englishman  dies,  does  he  think  he  shall  go  to  his  Qod  ?" 

The  West  has  conquered  the  East  once  and  again,  and  as  often  been  itself 
in  turn  conquered  by  the  dissoluteness  and  luxury  of  the  East  As  it  befell 
Alexander  and  Antony,  so  it  would  have  befallen  u&  The  "  effeminatus 
vir,"  flying  from  Actium  in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  drew  from  the  poet  a 
lament  for  the  decline  of  old  Roman  virtue.  Tne  time  had  now  come  when 
the  East  was  to  enervate  us,  as  it  had  enervated  all  other  conquerors.  Pro- 
fligacy had  cost  the  Portuguese  their  dominions.  Sixty  years  ago  it  seemeil 
that  we  were  approaching  the  term  predicted  by  a  Portuguese  priest,  who 
said  that  we  should  lose  India,  so  soon  as  the  cup  of  our  wickedness  was  as 
full  as  that  of  his  countrymen.  The  Roman  of  his  day  appealed,  and  in  vain, 
to  the  prisca  fides  of  the  days  of  the  Early  Republic  to  reform  the  vices  of 
the  Early  Empire.    Happily,  in  our  land  the  appeal  was  made  not  to  the 

frUca  fides  or  a  past  age,  but  to  the  viva  fides  of  a  godly  few  then  living, 
n  Cambridge  the  revival  by  Wesley  and  Whitfield's  preaching  had  heea  kept 
alive  as  a  sacred  fire  in  the  breast  of  one  man,  the  coals  of  which  were  to 
kindle  spiritual  life  far  over  the  East  Charles  Simeon,  from  his  chambers  at 
King's  College,  sent  out,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Grant,  no  less  than  five 
men,  to  whom,  more  than  any  other,  Christianity  owes  its  revival  and  spread 
among  our  countrymen  in  India.  David  Brown,  Claudius  Buchanan,  Henry 
Mart^  Daniel  Corrie,  and  Thomas  Thomason,  were  the  Fathers  in  God  to 
whom  the  Church  in  India  owes  its  establishment  of  bishops  and  chaplains. 
Of  Henry  Martyn  we  need  say  nothing.  His  name  has  long  since  been 
canonized  in  the  Calendar  of  Saints  of  the  English  ChurcL  But  of  Claudins 
Buchanan  it  deserves  to  be  said,  that  if  the  religious  establishment  of  the 
Company  has  increased,  since  he  fii*st  sailed  for  India,  from  a  staff  of  sis 
chaplains  to  sixty-one  in  Bengal,  twenty-nine  in  Madras,  and  twenty-three  in 
Bombay,  under  three  bishops,  to  Claudius  Buchanan,  more  than  to  any  other 
man  of  the  time,  may  that  improvement  be  attributable.  Enthusiastic  he 
may  have  seemed,  even  a  mischievous  visionary  to  men  of  the  old  school 
His  ideas  of  an  Establishment  were  vast,  even  for  the  Georgian  era  of  Church 
and  State.  "An  Archbishop"  he  wrote,  "is  wanted  for  India;  a  sacred  and 
exalted  character,  surrounded  by  his  bishops  of  ample  revenues  and  exten- 
sive sway."  He  proposed  a  religious  invasion  of  India,  by  five  hundred  re- 
spectable clergy  of  the  English  Church.  *^  This  would  more  perpleoc,"  he  wrote, 
'Napoleon's  views  of  conquest,  than  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  British  soldiers. 
The  army  of  fifty  thousand  would  melt  away  in  seven  years,  but  the  influence 
of  an  upright  clergyman  among  the  natives  of  the  district  would  be  perma- 
nent He  would  be  to  them  in  time  their  mouth  and  mind,  and  speak  for 
them  in  peace  and  war."  Though  many  of  Buchanan's  proposals  have  thus 
the  roseate  hue  of  sunrise  about  them,  it  was  a  sunrise  tnat  was  to  brighten 
over  India,  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  imaginary  picture  of 
a  patriarch  of  the  Indies  a  bench  of  bishops,  and  a  body  of  clergy,  paro- 
chudly  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  IndiiL  has  given  place  to  the 
more  modest  allowance  of  three  bishops,  and  about  a  nundrod  or  more  diap- 
laina,  besides  an  increasing  staff  of  clergy  supported  out  of  contributions  raised 
by  residents  in  India.  Still,  it  was  Buchanan's  proposal  for  an  establishment 
for  India  which  led  to  the  large  concessions  we  speak  of.  "Aim  high,"  is 
Bishop  Hall's  advice ;  "if  you  aim  at  the  moon  you  will  not  hit  itbnt  your 
arrow  wiU  reach,  at  the  least,  the  top  of  the  tree."  In  this  spirit  jBucbanan 
aimed  high ;  and  though  he  soared  far  above  what  the  Company  could  or 
would  concede,  he  got  much  by  asking  more. 

After  much  debate,  the  "pious  clauses,"  as  they  were  irreverently  called, 
were  carried  in  the  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter  in  1813. 
Lord  Castlereagh.  in  proposing  the  resolution,  hoped  ne  was  not  coming  out 
with  a  great  ecclesiastical  establishment,  for  it  would  only  amount  to  one 
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And  the  powers  of  womanhood,  as  when  she  has  lost  her  being  in  the 
they  are  spiritual,  so  their  influences  obiects  of  her  love,  and  found  a  new 
are  slowly  dereloxwd.    Rooted  in  the    seif  in  them.    In  her,  indeed — 

g resent,  they  bear  fruit  only  in  the  "  Lo^  takei  up  the  Hvp  of  Life, 
ituie.  No  woman  planting  her  tree  And  mitet  ob  all  its  efaordi  with  might  5* 
in  the  world  can  ej^bct  to  see  it  bios-  and  in  music,  the  chord  of  self,  not 
soming  in  her  lifetime.  She  sows,  trembling  with  an  effort,  but  softly, 
but  another  reaps;  and  sad  would  be  as  in  a  vision,  passes  out  of  sight. 
her  existence,  had  not  God  bestowed  Pain  and  sorrow,  even  death  are 
on  her  a  wondrous  power  of  faith,  crowned  with  li^nt,  like  the  glory 
She  blesses  and  assists  without  know-  round  the  head  of  a  saint,  when  they 
ing  what  she  does.  She  stands  like  are  borne,  that  she  ma;^  give  life, 
the  world's  liehthouse,  seeing  nought  and  rest,  and  redemption.  The 
herself  but  the  cold  rocks  she  rests  meanest  lot  becomes  divme,  when  she 
on:  but  far  away  on  the  tossing  waters  can  hallow  it  with  the  sacrifice  of 
of  life's  tempestuous  sea^  the  stormy  herself  The  commonest  offices  are 
light  she  carries  faUs  in  long  lines  of  touched  with  a  strance  delight,  when 
nwliating  comfort  to  warn,  and  cheer,  they  are  done  for  others.  The  bajse 
and  save  those  whom  she  has  never  things  of  nature,  seen  as  things  which 
known.  For  never  in  the  seen  or  she  can  restore  and  help,  are  dad  no 
present  can  women  hope  to  realize  longer  in  loathsomeness,  out  shine  as 
their  lives.  Still,  this  is  tne  very  thing  clonied  with  "a  seraph  robe  of  fire." 
they  wish  for ;  and  there  is  no  greater  All  things  are  interesting — all  things 
trial  belonging  to  her  sex  than  this,  are  ennobled^  when  she  can  thus  pro- 
that  the  nature  of  her  powers  is  in  ject  her  spintual  power  upon  them, 
direct  antagonism  to  the  desires  of  her  and  view  them  in  the  light  of  that 
nature.  And  further,  there  are  no  God-given  knowledge  that  her  mis- 
greater  obstacle  than  these  desires  to  sion  is  to  help  and  save  by  the  sacri- 
her  fonning  a  true  conception  of  her  fice  of  herself, 
womanhood.  And  she  is  highest  when  she  does 

We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  this  voluntarily,  and  ^et  without  self- 
bring  this  great  peculiarity,  this  love  consciousness.  She  is  truest  woman, 
of  the  concrete,  prominently  before  our  when  she  lives  without  a  self-approval 
readers.  Abandoning  it  now,  we  will  of  her  love,  when  she  surrenders  her- 
onter  upon  our  present  task,  and  self,  and  vet  is  not  conscious  of  being 
sound  with  a  bold  out  reverent  plum-  noble ;  when  she  dies  for  others,  not 
met  the  ocean,  which  sleeps  above  the  because  it  is  her  duty,  but  because  she 
heart  of  woman.  so  delights  to  die ;  when  she  is  beau- 

Who  is  the  true  woman  1  It  is  she  tiful  with  this  spiritual  beauty,  and 
who,  essentially  human,  finds  all  the  yet  walks  her  way  without  a  wish 
joy  of  her  life  in  humanity.  Sepa-  to  muse  upon  her  loveliness. 
rated  from  her  fellows,  she  dies ;  un-  But  though  her  love  is  thus  un- 
reottired  by  others,  the  subtle  vitality  conscious  of  her  goodness,  yet  it  is 
of  her  existence  perishes.  If  she  can-  voluntary.  Her  will — her  whole  ua- 
not  live  as  wife  or  mother,  as  sister  ture  goes  with  it.  It  is  a  free  self-de- 
or  daughter — if  she  has  been  robbed  termmation  of  her  whole  powers,  in 
of  these  relationships  by  death,  she  which  she  finds  the  only  solution  of 
becomes  these  to  all  who  need.  Take  the  enigma  of  her  existence, 
from  her  the  Uw  of  her  creation,  force  And  oecause  she  thus  loves,  there- 
her  to  cease  as  ^'  helpmeet"  to  man,  fore  is  she  enduring.  Ihidunng,  be- 
or  as  "mother  of  all  living,"  and  her  cause,  loving  on  in  spite  of  trial,  and 
life  becomes  a  living  death.  Unable  contempt,  and  difficulty,  the  power  of 
to  live  herself  in  others,  she  cannot  loving  is  strengthened ;— enduring, 
bear  the  weight  of  her  own  feelings,  because,  her  joys  do  not  rest  in  the 
nor  the  buraen  of  her  being.  Sne  absence  of  pain  or  sorrow,  but  in  the 
cannot  "in  herself  possess  her  own  inward  and  deeper  realization  of  that 
desire,"  and  thus  her  life  is  the  wit-  affection  bv  which  she  Uvea  All  the 
ness  to  the  truth  and  the  redeeming  agony  of  the  mother  is  as  nought  be- 
power  of  self-sacrifice.  She  exists  not  fore  the  thought  of  the  life  to  come, 
to  be  happy,  but  to  bless ;  not  to  gain,  in  which  she  will  lose  herself  anew, 
but  to  give.    She  only  finds  her  rest,    and  of  the  joy,  which  she  will  give  her 
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tares  in  which  a  form  of  building  Ib  indispeziiable,  which  in  another  would  be 
onbeiirAble.  The  shape  of  doors,  wtndows.  aiMUtments,  all  depend  upon  the  air  thai 
is  to  be  admitted  and  excluded.  Nay,  it  is  for  the  yeiy  sake  of  procuring  a  liabitabie 
atmosphere  within  certain  limits,  that  architecture  exists  at  all.  The  atmospheric 
laws  are  distinct  fVom  the  laws  of  architecture ;  but  there  is  not  an  architecrtural 
question  into  which  atmospheric  considerations  do  not  enter  as  conditions  of  the 
question.  That  which  the  air  is  to  architecture,  religion  is  to  politics.  It  is  the 
Tital  air  of  erery  question.  Directly  it  determines  nothing — ^indirectly  it  oondl. 
tions  CTery  problem  that  can  arise.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  must  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ.  How  if  His  Spirit  is  not  to  mingle 
with  political  and  social  truths.*' — RobertioiC*  Sermong,  toI.  ii.  ser.  1. 

This  is  the  question  before  us — ^what  interest  has  the  State  in  the  oonyersion 
of  the  people  of  India  1  Directly— none :  indirectly — every  thin^.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  contemptuous  metaphor  of  Christianity  and  coDbling  is  as  inapt  as 
unfair.  The  moral  well-being  of  its  subject  is  tne  bounden  duty  and  interest 
of  every  well-govemed  State.  Can  it  then  look  on  with  indifference  at  the 
only  power  that  can  raise  its  subjects  from  a  degraded  to  a  respectable  stand- 
ard of  duty  and  virtue  ?  Lord  Macaulay  has  given  us,  in  his  own  inimitable 
style,  the  true  levels  of  Christian  and  heathen  virtue.  Of  the  Bengalee  he 
says — "  Deceit  is  his  natural  weapon,  as  the  horn  is  to  the  buffalo,  the  paw  to 
the  tiji^er,  and  beauty,  according  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is  to  woman.  Large 
promises,  smooth  excuses,  elaborate  tissues  of  circumstantial  falsehood,  cm- 
caneiy,  peijiOT,  forgeiy,  are  the  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  the 
people  of  the  Lower  Ckuiges." 

On  the  other  hand  he  tells  us  that  English  valour  and  English  intelligence 
have  done  less  to  extend  and  preserve  our  Indian  empire  than  English  vera- 
city. All  that  we  could  have  ^ined  by  imitating  the  doublings,  the  evasions, 
the  fictions,  the  peijuries  which  have  been  employed  asainst  us  is  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  what  we  have  gained  by  being  tne  one  power  in  India 
on  whose  word  reliance  can  be  pmced.  No  oath  which  superstition  can 
devise,  no  hostage,  however  precious,  inspires  one-hundredth  part  of  the  con- 
fidence which  is  produced  by  the  vea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay  of  a  British  envoy. 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay  would  have  sujBag;ested 
to  the  essayist  how  it  is  that  an  Englishman's  word  outweighs  a  mndu's 
oath.  If  we  are  better  than  they,  and  therefore  greater  than  they,  it  is  be- 
cause the  ^  sermon  on  the  mount"  has  framed  both  the  laws  and  morals  of 
old  England.  The  words  of  the  great  Teacher  have  made  us  what  we  are - 
and,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  raise  the  people  of  India  to  the  same  moral  level 
as  ourselves,  we  must  tell  them  of  the  same  Qod  and  Father,  in  Christ,  that 
has  elevatea  and  ennobled  us.  Thus  while  Christ  and  other  masters  divide 
the  world's  spiritual  allegiance  the  State  can  never  look  on  with  indiffe- 
rence at  the  working  of  a  principle  which  brings  men  into  the  bond  of  one 
common  covenant  with  Gmd,  and  afterwards  of  one  conmion  brotherhood 
with  each  other. 

The  State  is  concerned  with  the  moral  regeneration  of  India.  However  it 
is  to  be  brought  about,  the  State  has  the  deepest  interest  in  it  At  present 
such  is  the  corruption  of  heathenism,  that  ^od  laws  will  not  work  in  so 
debased  a  society.  Laws,  at  present,  in  India  are  like  new  minted  money 
sent  out  when  the  whole  currency  is  debased ;  the  good  coins  are  soon  clipped 
and  sweated  down  to  the  current  value.  Some,  even,  will  not  work  at  all,  and 
are  better  suspended,  till  an  improved  morale  renders  their  execution  possible. 
Thus  laws  against  peijury  cannot  work  in  a  community  such  as  that  of  Ben- 
gal, as  described  by  Lord  Macaulay.  Ever  since  1833  the  oaths  by  the  Koran 
and  Shaster  have  been  abolished,  and  a  temptation  to  peijury  taken  away. 
In  a  country  where  false  witnesses  may  be  bought  up  by  the  score  it  is  dear 
that  laws  against  peijury  are  a  little  superfluous,  till  the  ninth  commandment 
has  been  more  extensively  taught.  M.  De  Valbezen  tells  a  very  character- 
istic anecdote  on  this  point.  Some  years  ago  a  rich  farmer  of  the  valley  of 
the  Oanges  was  accused  of  murder :  twenty-five  witnesses  deposed,  in  open 
court,  that  they  saw  the  accused  give  the  mortal  blow  :  thirty  others  attested 
an  (mbi,  assoiang,  on  oath,  that  they  saw  him  in  a  villa^  thirty  miles  distant, 
"^he  same  instant  that  the  murder  was  committed.    We  have  only  here  an 
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and  finds  its  oomplement  in  real  work,  suffering  is  more  subtle  too ;  and  be- 
lt produces  men  who  live  like  Wil-  cause  sue  has  thus  more  keenly  borne 
berforce,  or  Francis  Xavier  ;  and  to  the  cross,  therefore  can  she  h^  with 
such  men,  whose  object  is  the  re-  a  more  delicate  and  softer  touch,  than 
demption  of  masses,  we  give  the  name  we ;  therefore  is  her  s^pathy  more 
of  benefactors  of  the  race.  Rarely  do  discriminating ;  therefore  is  it  more 
women  possess  this  kind  of  sympathy,  useful,  because  less  expended  in 
for  they  cannot  generalize  sufficiently,  visions  of  universal  improvement;  and, 
and  even  should  it  be  theirs,  the  lastly,  more  personal,  because  the  ten- 
practical  power  to  act  on  it  is  often  dency  of  her  natm-e  is  to  individualize, 
wanting,  and  their  position  shuts  them  rather  than  generalize.  But  further 
out  from  opportumty.  Their  true  pro-  still,  the  power  of  applying  sympathy 
vince,  when  such  occasion  does  not  practically  depends  not  altogether  on 
exist,  is  to  arouse  action  by  appeal  to  suffering,  but  on  the  right  conquest 
the  heart ;  and  this  was  the  method  of  suffering.  A  human  soul  may 
pursued  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in  her  noble  break  beneath  its  sorrow  ;  itmayfor- 
effort  for  tnc  mass  of  African  slaves,  get  it  in  action,  or  cmsh  it  out  by  the 
whose  existence  clouds  the  stars  of  resolution  of  strong  will.  In  these 
the  American  standard,  and  adds  a  cases,  which  are  more  peculiar,  espe- 
terrible  significance  to  the  stripes.  cially  the  two  last  to  men,  the  power 

But  the  general  sphere  of  woman's  of  giving  sympathy  in  an  useful  way 

sympathy  is  difierent,  and  the  sym-  is  lost  But  suffering,  when  conquered 

pathy  itself  is  different.    There  is  a  by  a  calm  and  Christian  endurance, 

sympathy,  which,  not  lavishing  itself  when  felt  keenly,  and  yet  felt  as  the 

on  the  mass,  discriminates  individuals,  blow  of  love,  is  changed  into  the 

and  is  able  to  apply  peculiar  comfort  power  of  consolation.     And  so  the 

to  peculiar  circumstances  and  peculiar  true  woman,  to  whom  this  is  natural, 

characters.     This  is  especially  in  the  has  overcome  her  sorrow  without  for- 

power  of  womanhood.    It  is  more  getting  it,  in  the  manner  most  condu- 

Iiidden  in  its  action  than  the  former,  civetothe  practical  power  of  consoling 

but  infinitely  more  practical;  and  the  others,  and  tbat  in  a  way  to  which 

highest  woman  possesses  deep  and  men  more  rarely  can  attain.    Surely 

wondrously  effectual  sympathy,  be-  this  view  opens  to  womanhood  a  won- 

cause  she  has  gained  im  insight  through  drous  mission, 

love  into  human  character,  and  is  able  We  have  said  that  women  are  more 

to  mould  herself  in  other  forms  suit-  keenly  susceptible  of  suffering  than 

able  to  the  various  cases,  which  she  men.     The  principle  on  whicn  this 

meets.  is  founded  is,  that  the  spiritual*  is 

For  another  reason  also  is  she  thus  more  dehcate  than  the  physical  and 
gifted.  The  power  of  practical  sym-  intellectuaL  Now,  in  a  woman,  the 
pathy^  which  is  comfort,  depends  on  spiritual  is  predominate,  and  there- 
suffering  ;  a  knowledge  of  what  is  fore  she  is  more  receptive  of,  and  sen- 
needed,  in  order  to  console,  is  only  sitive  to,  impressions  of  every  class, 
^ned  through  sorrow  and  trial  Now,  In  accordance  with  this  her  physical 
It  is  another  characteristic  of  woman-  organization  is  more  delicate  than 
hood,  which  arises  from  her  deeper  man's,  as  it  is  to  be  the  channel  of 
spiritual,  and,  therefore,  more  deli-  finer  intimations,  and  the  medium  of 
Gate  nature,  that  she  sufiers  more  than  tenderer  shades  of  sensation.  Now, 
men.  Things,  words,  looks,  which  from  this  inward  and  corresponding 
seem  trifies  to  us,  touch  her  to  the  outward  fineness  of  organization 
core.  Trials,  bereavements,  and  sad-  arises -7  so  far  as  relates  to  idws 
ness,  which  are  deadened  in  us  by  our  transmitted  through  the  senses — much 
life  of  action  and  intellect,  descend  of  the  thought,  and  joy,  and  sorrow 
into  and  dwell  in  her  heart  "Sorrow's  of  a  true  woman's  life.  Hence  her 
memory"  to  her  is  "sorrow  stilL"  feelings  are  more  subtle  and  more 
Her  capacities  of  feeling  are  more  easily  excited  than  ours ;  hence  her 
subtle  than  ours,  and  therefore  her  feelings  are  keener  and  deeper,  though 


*  Bj  **  spixitnal"  we  mean  all  that  pertains,  not  only  to  the  spirit,  bat  alio  to  the 
heart. 
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during  the  siege,  handed  the  rice  to  the  Europeans  and  lived  on  the  lioe- 
vater,  could  only  have  occurred  because  the  two  races  were  on  more  intimate 
terms  then  than  now.  The  breach  which  has  arisen,  through  the  h^[qpy 
spread  of  Christian  manners  and  morals  among  Europeans  in  India,  can  only 
Ks  closed  by  the  gradual  spread  of  European  ideas  among  Hindus,  and  by 
Europeans  remembering  that  the  true  Christian  is  the  truest  pattern  of  a 
gentleman,  and  that  to  oe  gentle  to  all  men,  a^t  to  teach,  patient  in  meekness, 
mstructing  those  that  oppose  themselves,  is  conduct  oeooming  not  onl^ 
every  missionary,  but  also  every  Englishman  who  wishes  to  serve  Us  country  s 
good  in  India. 

That  hateful  word  of  American  slavery — '^  Nigger^' — should  be  sent  back 
to  the  slave  states  from  whence  it  was  imported  to  Calcutte,  and  fineely  used 
of  all  Hindus  during  the  panic  of  the  recent  mutiny.  It  will  never  do  to 
tolerate  the  ideas  that  sprmg  out  of  that  most  abusive  epithet  It  would 
cost  us  our  empire  to  rule  India  for  six  months  with  tne  principles  of  a 
southern  planter.  Not  all  the  armies  of  England  could  recover  India  if  lost 
through  a  general  rising^  of  the  native  race  against  their  pale-faced  oppreesors. 
The  best,  nay,  the  only  justification  of  the  traditionary  policy  of  exdusioB  of 
all  Europeans,  save  the  Company's  covenanted  servants,  was  thatput  f<Hwani 
by  Warren  Hastings,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  in  1813.  He  exiH^essed 
it  as  his  opinion  that  if  Europeans  were  admitted  generally  to  go  into  the 
country,  to  mix  with  the  inhabitants,  or  form  estamishments  among  them, 
the  consequence  would  inevitably  be  the  ruin  of  the  country.  They  would 
insult,  plunder,  and  oppress  the  natives,  and  the  laws  enacted  from  home 
would  permit  tnem  to  commit  acts  of  licentiousness  with  impunity. 

Better  no  intercourse  at  all  than  intercourse  on  terms  like  these  ;  and  during 
last  century^  when  English  morals  were  those  of  Fielding's  novels,  and  mis- 
sionary spint  had  not  yet  sweetened  the  stagnant  waters  of  home  religion, 
it  was  well  that  Europeans  and  Hindus  came  not  near  each  other  in  masses.  It 
will  be  a  terrible  evil,  i^  as  the  result  of  increased  intercourse  with  the  East, 
we  imbibe  their  principles,  instead  of  instilling  our  own.  If  we  continue  to 
treat  them  only  as  a  subject  race  they  will  learn  from  us  the  secret  of  our 
success,  and  then  turn  that  knowledge  agunst  us.  *^  The  seditious  sentiments 
uttered  by  Young  Bengal,  in  set  essays  on  liberty,  has  raised,"  says  Indophilus. 
^  only  a  smile."  We  can  afford  to  smile  at  present  at  the  performances  of 
our  young  pupUs.  Their  declamations  in  Ex^lish  are  but  the  scratches  of 
the  tiger  cub  that  we  make  sport  with  in  an  idle  hour.  But  take  care :  for 
their  strength  will  grow  faster  than  ours;  and  when  they  rise  they  will  use 
the  knowledge  we  gave  them  with  the  treachery  and  stealth  of  the  tiger. 

The  path  of  safety  is  the  path  of  honour  and  Christian  feeling.  Treat  the 
Hindus  as  Livingstone  treated  the  little  band  of  Africans,  who  trusted  the 
white  man  because  the  white  man  trusted  them.  They  kept  their  WOTd  by 
him,  because  he  kept  his  word  by  them.  Twice  they  were  in  his  power,  when 
he  touched  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  east  and  west  coast ;  ana  again 
and  a^in  he  was  in  their  power,  when  stricken  down  by  fever,  when  alone  in 
the  wilderness,  the^  had  out  to  lift  their  hand,  and  leave  the  bones  of  the 
first  and  only  Engbshman  to  whiten  the  pathless  desert 

The  Hindu  has,  at  least,  the  same  sense  of  gratitude  as  the  savase  Afiican, 
and  can  well  distinguish  between  the  confictonce  of  real  starengtn  and  the 
arrogance  of  pretended  superiority. 

Our  character,  in  a  word,  is  our  future  charter  in  India.  Upon  the  mettle 
and  temper  of  our  officials  the  establishment  of  British  power  on  new  and 
more  enduring  foundations  now  depends.  The  house  that  we  build  our  pos- 
terity must  iimabit  for  better  or  worse. 

In  our  dealings  with  men  who  are  at  the  same  level  of  civilieation  as  our- 
selves, and  who  acknowledge  common  principles  of  right,  we  have  a  common 
standard  to  appeal  to ;  we  can  Judge  the  men  by  the  principles  they  profess 
Thus  there  has  sprung  up  in  Christendom  an  unwritten  code,  which  jurists 
have  attempted  to  reduce  into  shape,  as  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  laws  of 
war.  It  baffles  such  attempts  at  precision ;  but  though  not  written  it  exists 
nevertheless,  and  is  appealed  to  before  the  sword  is  drawn,  to  justify  it  when 
drawn.  But  outside  uhristendom  we  are  outside  this  pcde  of  a  common  law  of 
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delight  by  reasons  and  hj  law.    The  hen  or  she  will  want  that  sense  of 

loveliness  of  aU  and  each  enters  my  selt-confidenoe,  which,  aboveall,  must 

heart,  and  fills  it  to  the  brim — I  hare  belong  to  him  or  her  who  ^"eatly 

no  room  for  thought;  and  when  the  creates  in  art  or  literatiire,  or  greatly 

beauty  I  have  seen  returns  on  me  at  invents  in  sdenoe.    Hence  it  is  that 

night--  woman  does  not  create  or  invent  at 

•  And  rtrikes  upon  that  inimrd  eye  firsthand.     She  do6j  (jeate,. truly 

wuohu  the  Villi  of  soiitiida/  cjea}»  »*  «2K»n<l  ^^^\  ^ut  this  we 

shall  more  fully  enter  into  afterwarda 
it  is  mine  not  to  reason  on,  but  to  And  now.  what  is  that  qualify  of 
mingle  with  my  inner  life,  to  add  de-  pure  womannood  which  binds  ^thes9 
licacy  to  my  associations  and  my  past,  mto  a  whole  ?  What  is  the  bond  of 
to  exalt  my  spirit  more  and  more  to  her  perfectnessi  It  is  purity.  With- 
the  hiffh  region  where  all  beauty  shall  out  that  her  life  is  a  snip  which  has 
be  perfect,  and  all  purity  be  stamless."  lost  its  rudder.  There  it  lies,  sleeping 
Thus,  in  womanhood's  gaze  at  nature  on  a  calm  sea,  with  its  shrouds  pen- 
the  emotional  predominates  over  the  dlled  against  the  ^Iden  sky,  ana  its 
intellectual,  and  the  sense  of  the  de-  sails  opening  their  snowy  folds  in 
licacy  of  the  parts  overcomes  her  ap-  loveliness,  with  its  tapering  masts  and 
preciation  of  the  whole.  And  from  fair  built  hull  reflected  in  mass  and 
these  noimds,  and  from  a  consequence  wavering  lines  down  into  the  summer 
naturaily  following  we  shall  hereafter  sea— beautiful  and  fair  vision,  dream- 
deduce  the  i>o6ition  and  mission  of  ing  ou  the  ocean  of  existence.  But 
women  in  artistic  life.  the  winds  of  trial  be^n  to  blow,  and 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  the  temptations  of  life  arise  in  wavesi 

recei>tion  by  women  of  all  b!^uty,  whe-  and  the  sharp  hail  of  sorrow,  and  the 

ther  in  art  or  music,  or  in  the  higher  scathine  lightnings  beat  and  dazzle 

beaut7,which  appeals  to  their  intellect  on  her  Fairness ;  and  when  the  temp* 

and  spirit  in  poetry  or  religion*  in  est  has  past,  where  is  that  phantom  of 

noble  words  or  noble  action,    ouch  delight  i    She  lies  on  the  cold  rocks, 

are  some  of  the  effects  of  delicacy  of  shattered,  imd  despised,  and  lost,  for 

inward  or^nization  in  connexion  with  the  rudder  of  purity  was  not  thero. 

ideas  received  through  the  seiise&  But  where  purity  is,  where  a  woman 

And  resulting  from  all  these  there  has  kept  that  palladium  safe  from 

isanother  characteristic  which  belongs  hostile  nand,  and  defiling  touch,  or 

to  womanhood:  deep  unsatisfaction.  thought,  thereeveryquaU^  and  power 

We  do  not  say  dissatisfaction,  but  uur  is  sanctified  and  ennooled,  exaltedand 

satisfaction.  A  woman  is  not  satisfied  refined;  and  if  trial  or  temptation, 

with  approximation  to  her  ideal,  but  sorrow  or  dismay,  should  wake  in 

desires  ever  to  be  the  very  thine  she  wrath  or  woe  upon,  her,  the  woman 

wishes  to  be.    Now,  her  spiritual  na-  who  is  pure  within  keeps  her  life  un- 

ture,  which  delicatizes  tne  minute,  stained  and  perfect,  like  Alpine  snow 

aspires  to  be  equal  in  the  smallest  which  is  beaten  by  the  rain  and  hail 

point  to  her  ideal,  and  the  consequence  into  the  more  crystal  clearness  of  the 

is  that  she  becomes  not  only  confused  glacier  ice,  and  swept  by  the  tempest 

in  the  multitude  of  thoughts,  but  also  mto  the  more  dazzling  spoUessness 

the  more  she  advances  the  higher  which  glitters  on  the  aiguille, 

does  her  ideal  become.  Hence  results  Such  is  something  of  the  glory  of 

deep  unsatisfaction,  a  deep  sense  of  pure  womanhood.  To  be  true  to  that 

her  own  weakness,  which,  had  she  which  we  have  but  imperfect^  de- 

not  as  deep  a  trust,  would  end  in  scribed,  how  noble  a  mission !    No 

despair.  vaster  field  of  work  is  given  to  man. 

These  two,  hieh  ideals  and  deep  no  greater  resulting  i>oesibilities  of 

unsatisfaction,  followher  through  life;  action  lie  before  manhood  in   this 

and,  whether  she  be  artist  or  writer,  world.    It  remains  for  us  to  say  to 

musician  or  religionist — that  is,  whe-  man,  in  whatever  position  €k)d  has 

thcr  she  strive  to  realize  the  intuitive  placed  you,  work  there  with  truth  to 

})eauty,  or  tiie  intuitive  love  of  good-  pure  manhood,  and  you  will  fulfil 

ness  within  her,  she  will  either  lose  your  mission ;  to  woman,  in  whatever 

the  power  of  expression  from  the  over-  position  Gk}d  has  placed  you,  work 

whelming  emotions  which  overcome  therewith  truth  to  pure  womanhood. 
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to  have  reoonne  to  hyperbole,  or  to  the  Utnga^ge  of  exaggemtioa,  or  I  sho^M  say 
that  the  British  power  has  hitherto  been  reganled  in  India  with  something  of  tlw 
same  fiCling  of  awe  and  reverence  which  is  felt  towards  the  enshrined  idiS  of  the 
temple  whi^  is  veiled  from  the  proftine  gaze  of  the  multitude.  Some  persons  may 
consider  this  an  evil,  because  it  is  not  founded  in  reason  and  truth ;  I  am  disposed 
to  consider  it  as  a  good,  because  it  imparts  vtfluence  to  our  government  and 
national  character,  and  influence  is  power  exerted  in  a  milder  form.  Destroy 
this  influence,  and  we  must  then  depend  upon  the  exertion  of  actual  force ;  we 
must  govern  with  an  iron  sceptre,  instend  of  leading  end  directing  an  immens* 
population  by  the  movements  of  a  hand." — Memoriuls  t»f  Indim  Govermmenit  fiy  ff. 
Si.  Gt&rgt  'Ncker,  p.  485. 

Now,  as  superstition  is  the  religion  of  ignorance,  we  cannot  expect  the 
Hindu  to  cling  to  this  opinion  of  our  supernatural  power.  It  must  give  way 
to  one  thing  or  another.  They  must  come  to  think  either  that  our  greatness 
is  the  measure  of  their  weakness — 

"  Yes,  despots,  too  long  did  your  tyranny  hold  us 

In  a  vassals^  vile,  ere  its  weaknera  vas  known. 
Till  we  learned  that  the  links  of  the  chain  that  eontrolied  ni 
Was  foraged  by  the  fean  of  its  captives  alone*^ — 

an  impression  which  Young  Bengal  is  fast  adopting :  or  they  may  discern 
that  we  are  a  wise  and  understanding  people,  because  God  is  in  the  midst  of 
us.  The  latter  is  the  only  safe  alternative  for  us.  So  long  as  the  Hindu 
feels  that  our  supremacy  is  one  of  moral  force,  he  will  yield  us  a  willing  alle- 
giance— ^he  will  obey  us  because  he  cannot  do  without  us.  This  was  proved 
during  the  recent  mutiny.  At  first,  the  peasantxy  hailed  it  as  the  day  of  de- 
liverance from  all  taxes  and  dues.  The  Company's  Rqj  was  over,  and  the 
Collector  would  never  be  seen  again.  But  when  they  began  to  feel  that  the 
change  of  masters  was  only  for  the  worse,  from  the  Collector's  whip  to  the 
■cor|)ions  of  forced  levies  and  taxes  in  kind,  they  welcomed  the  Englisn  back; 
and  it  must  be  our  own  fault  if  we  ever  give  them  cause  to  sigh  for  their 
native  rulers  a^ain.  ''A  British  officer,"  says  Mr.  Raikes,  ''must  combine  the 
opposite  qualities  of  ardour  and  gentleness ;  or  in  the  Oriental  vernacular,  he 
must  be  at  once  murrum  soft,  and  gurrum  hot"  The  foundations  of  our 
Empire  rest  on  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  We  are  the  only  just  rulers  they  ever 
knew  who  were  also  merciful ;  the  only  brave  conquerors  who  were  also  tem- 
perate. The  Beloochee  warriors  said  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  that  the  tramp  of 
His  warhorse  was  heard  two  miles  off;  but  they  found  this  terrible  conqueror 
was  a  ruler  of  inflexible  justice ;  he  reined  in  his  own  desire  with  the  same 
iron  hand  that  he  held  in  the  passions  of  others.  Tod  in  Hajahstan,  Mac- 
Pherson  among  the  Khonds,  Outram  among  the  Bheels,  Napier  in  Sdnde, 
(uid  the  two  ikwrences  in  the  Pui^jab,  have  taught  the  people  of  India 
where  the  real  secret  of  our  strength  Ues.  It  is  that  hidden  faith  in  God  and 
right)  which  burned  unseen  and  unconsumed  in  a  Havelock*s  breast  for  fifty 
years,  and  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  proved  to  the  native  mind  that 
Havelock's  sword  was  better  than  that  of  tne  Nana ;  the  man  was  immortal 
till  his  work  was  done — ^he  saved  Lucknow  and  died. 

We  have  no  test  by  which  to  obtain  men  like  Havelock,  and  Nicholson, 
and  Neil,  and  Lawrence — Christian  heroes — who  have  taught  us  that  the 
ages  of  faith  have  not  died  out,  or  the  teaching  of  the  lith  of  Hebrews  been 
forgotten  by  the  old  country  yet  Heroes  there  are  yet  of  the  antique  tvpe  of 
piety,  and  rulers  who  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  source  of  all  their 
wisdom  and  success.  But  if  we  cannot  command  men  of  these  principles, 
we  can  commend  them  and  their  examples  to  the  cadets  and  officers  whom 
we  send  out  Those  were  noble  words  which  Lord  Stanley  used  in  his  address 
to  the  cadets  of  Addisoombe  in  December  last . — 

•*  Remember  (though  to  some  of  yon  it  will  have  a  BtartUng  sound*)  that  for  a 
European  in  India,  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  do  private  life.  He  is  one  of  the 
ruling  race,  the  few  among  the  many—one  of  a  population,  some  ten  thousand 
strong*  among  more  than  one  hundred  millions.  There  are,  little  as  he  may  know 
jor  care  for  it,  (^uick  eyes  to  watch  hts  conduct,  and  envious  tongues  ready  enough 
,to  disparage  his  nation  and  his  race.  This  Is  not  merely  a  personal  matter.  A 
single  officer  who  forgets  that  he  is  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  does  more  harm  to 
the  moral  influence  of  his  country,  than  ten  men  of  blamelese  Urea  can  do  good: 
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National  cbaraeter  is  that  fine  quality  vhich  will  least  bear  transl^limtiiig. 
The  British  oak  may  take  root  in  another  soil,  and  if  transplanted  when 
youn^,  will  draw  as  kindly  juices  as  from  its  native  earth  ;  but  men  soon 
deteriorate  when  separate  from  these  influences  for  good  amid  which  thev 
grew  up.  It  is  not  alwasrs  true  that  men  do  not  change  their  character  with 
the  sky  they  live  under.  On  the  contraiy,  we  soon  catch  impressions  from 
men  and  manners  around  us.  ''To  do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do"  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  to  express  that  insensible  conformity  to  the  chaittcters 
around  us,  which  only  the  strongest  and  the  most  watchful  can  resist. 
So  it  naturally  befell  our  cotmtrymen  in  India — 

With  Asiatic  rievB  storad  their  mind. 
And  left  their  virtaee,  and  our  owu  hehind. 

It  was  too  truly  said  of  last  oenturv  that  an  Englishman's  religion  never 
doubled  the  Oape  with  him ;  he  parted  with  it  and  tne  pilot  off  the  Needles. 
We  do  not  wisn,  here,  to  write  up  grievous  and  bitter  charges  against  our 
countnrmen  in  India,  oi  the  past  generation.  Are  they  not  wntten  in  a  book 
(Hougas  History  of  Christianity  in  India)  to  which  friends  and  foes  have 
appealed )  Sutfice  it.  that  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  we  had  risen  to 
the  height  of  political  greatness,  while  our  national  character  was  fast  cor- 
rupting in  an  Indian  atmosphere.  Of  the  English  in  India,  some  were  open 
inndelt,  many  careless  and  scoffers,  even  the  best  lukewarm.  They  had  few 
churches.  Up  to  1793  the  number  of  chaplains  was  only  six ;  it  was  increased 
in  1703  to  eighteen.  Of  these,  the  full  complement  in  Bengal  was  nine;  but 
in  1798,  according  to  Tennant,  their  actual  number  seldom  exceeded  five  or 
■ix.  Two  of  these  were  in  Calcutta ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Presidency,  there- 
fore^ was  committed  to  three  or  four  individuals,  so  that  the  presence  of  a 
cleril^man  was  seldom  seen  or  even  expected  at  the  ceremonies  of  marriages, 
baptisms,  or  funerals,  which  were  all  performed  bv  the  civil  magistrate. 
Buchanan  states  that  the  two  armies  lately  in  the  field  in  Hydrabad  and  in 
thd  Deccan,  had  but  one  chaplain  ;  and  that  many  of  the  British  settlements 
and  factories  of  the  firat  importance  had  no  other  knowledge  or  distinction 
uf  the  Christian  Sabbath  than  the  display  of  the  British  fla£  Tennant  had 
seldom  heard  of  any  sermon  being  delivered,  except  by  His  Miyesty's  chap- 
vot.  UII.— NO.  occxviii.  41* 
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tures  in  which  a  form  of  building  if  indiipeniable,  which  in  another  would  be 
unbearable.  The  shape  of  doon,  windows,  apartments,  all  depend  upon  the  air  that 
is  to  be  admitted  and  excluded.  Nay,  it  is  fur  the  yery  sake  of  procuring  a  habitable 
atmosphere  within  certain  limits,  that  architecture  exists  at  all.  The  atmospberic 
laws  are  distinct  fVom  the  laws  of  architecture ;  but  there  is  not  an  architectural 
question  into  which  atmospheric  considerations  do  not  enter  as  conditions  of  the 
question.  That  which  the  air  is  to  architecture,  religion  is  to  politics.  It  is  the 
Tital  air  of  every  question.  Directly  it  determines  nothing — indirectly  it  condi- 
tions ererj  problem  that  can  arise.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  must  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ.  How  if  His  Spirit  is  not  to  mingle 
with  political  and  social  truths." — Robertwh^t  Sermons,  toI.  ii.  ser.  1. 

This  ifl  the  question  before  us — ^what  interest  has  the  State  in  the  conyersion 
of  the  people  of  India  ]  Directly — none :  indirectly— every  thin^.  Lord  Ma- 
caalay*B  contemptuous  metaphor  of  Christianity  and  cobbling  is  as  inapt  as 
uitfair.  The  moral  well-being  of  its  subject  is  the  bounden  dut^  and  interest 
of  every  weU-govemed  State.  Can  it  then  look  on  with  indinerence  at  the 
only  power  that  can  raise  its  subjects  from  a  degraded  to  a  respectable  stand- 
ard of  duty  and  virtue  ?  Lord  Macaulay  has  given  us,  in  his  own  inimitable 
style,  the  true  levels  of  Christian  and  heathen  virtue.  Of  the  Bengalee  he 
says-j-*'  Deceit  is  his  natural  weapon,  as  the  horn  is  to  the  buffalo,  the  paw  to 
the  tiger,  and  beauty,  according  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is  to  woman.  Lai^ 
promises,  smooth  excuses,  elaborate  tissues  of  circumstantial  falsehood,  dii- 
caneiy,  peijunr,  forgery,  are  the  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  the 
people  of  the  Lower  Gkinges." 

On  the  other  hand  he  tells  us  that  English  valour  and  English  intelligence 
have  done  less  to  extend  and  preserve  our  Indian  empire  than  English  vera- 
city. All  that  we  could  have  gained  bv  imitating  the  doublings,  the  evasions, 
the  fictions,  the  peijuries  which  have  been  employed  afainst  us  is  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  what  we  have  gained  by  being  tne  one  power  in  India 
on  whose  word  reliance  can  be  placed.  No  oath  which  superstition  can 
deyise,  no  hostage,  however  precious,  inspires  one-hundredth  part  of  the  con- 
fidence which  is  produced  by  the  vea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay  of  a  British  envoy. 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  yea,  vea,  nay,  nay  would  have  susKested 
to  the  essayist  how  it  is  that  an  Englishman's  word  outweighs  a  Hindu's 
oath.  If  we  are  better  than  they,  and  therefore  greater  than  they,  it  is  be- 
cause the  ''  sermon  on  the  mount  has  framed  both  the  laws  and  morals  of 
old  England.  The  words  of  the  great  Teacher  have  made  us  what  we  are : 
and,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  raise  the  people  of  India  to  the  same  moral  level 
as  ourselves,  we  must  tell  them  of  the  same  Ood  and  Father,  in  Christy  that 
has  eleyatea  and  ennobled  us.  Thus  while  Christ  and  other  masters  divide 
the  world's  spiritual  allegiance  the  State  can  never  look  on  with  indiffe- 
rence at  the  working  of  a  principle  which  brings  men  into  the  bond  of  one 
common  covenant  with  Ood,  and  afterwards  of  one  common  brotherhood 
with  each  other. 

The  State  is  concerned  with  the  moral  regeneration  of  India.  However  it 
is  to  be  brought  about,  the  State  has  the  deepest  interest  in  it.  At  present 
such  is  the  corruption  of  heathenism,  that  good  laws  will  not  work  in  so 
debased  a  society.  Laws,  at  present,  in  India  are  like  new  minted  money 
sent  out  when  the  whole  currency  is  aebased ;  the  good  coins  are  soon  clippe<i 
and  sweated  down  to  the  current  value.  Some,  even,  will  not  work  at  all,  and 
are  better  suspended,  till  an  improved  morale  renders  their  execution  possible. 
Thus  laws  against  peijury  cannot  work  in  a  community  such  as  that  of  Ben- 
gal as  descnbed  by  Lord  Macaulay.  Ever  since  1833  the  oaths  by  the  Koran 
and  Shaster  have  been  abolished,  and  a  temptation  to  peijury  taken  away. 
In  a  country  where  false  witnesses  may  be  bought  up  by  the  score  it  is  clear 
that  laws  against  peijury  are  a  little  superfluous,  till  the  ninth  commandment 
has  been  more  extensively  taught  M.  De  Valbezen  tells  a  very  character- 
istic anecdote  on  this  point.  Some  years  ago  a  rich  fanner  of  the  vidley  of 
the  Ganges  was  accused  of  murder :  twenty-five  witnesses  deposed,  in  open 
court,  that  they  saw  the  accused  give  the  mortal  blow  :  thirty  others  atte^«d 
an  o^t&f,  asserting,  on  oath,  that  they  saw  him  in  a  yOlage  thirty  miles  distant, 
the  same  instant  that  the  murder  was  committed    We  have  cmly  h^ie  an 
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bishop  and  three  archdeacons.  "  The  ceremony  of  Confirmation,"  the  noblB 
speaker  modestly  hinted,  required  the  intervention  of  a  bishop ;  so,  half  apo- 
logising for  the  intrusion,  an  establishment  on  a  frugal  scale  was  quartered 
on  the  revenues  of  India,  which,  although  it  has  always  fallen  short  of  the 
real  wants  of  the  service,  has  already  done  incalculable  good  in  India.^ 

With  the  increase  of  cnaplains  there  came  also  an  improvement  in  morals 
among  Anglo-Indians.  In  1810  there  were  only  250  European  ladies  in 
India,  thoueh,  even  then,  the  marriage  market,  as  Tennant  tells  us,  was  over- 
stocked, ana  numbers  of  disconsolate  adventuresses  were  compelled  to  return 
home  alone.  The  market,  in  fact,  was  forestalled  by  the  native  commodity. 
A  wife  was  an  expensive  luxury,  not  to  be  imported  from  the  moth^  country 
bv  one  under  the  rank  of  a  collector  or  judge.  Zenanas  were  kent,  and  a 
Eurasian  population  founded  in  our  three  Presidencies,  which,  if  allowed  to 
increase,  witn  time  and  increasing  corruption,  would  have  been  to  India  what 
the  half-breeds  have  been  to  Mexico :  the  scourge  of  the  Spanish  and  native 
races  alike. 

But  English  women  and  English  morals  were  imported  together,  after  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  in  1813.  The  camp  and  zenana  life  of  the  old  Com- 
pany's officer,  in  India,  has  given  way  to  the  civilized  compound.  Arrack 
punch  and  a  dusky  mistress  have  disappeared  before  the  wife  and  the  book 
club,  as  the  crew  of  Comus  before  the  chaste  presence  of  the  lady  and  her 
brotner ;  and  the  morals  of  the  Koran,  at  last,  been  supplanted  by  those  of 
the  N^ew  Testament 

But  moralitv  is  not  statutable,  religion  cannot  be  enacted,  her  price  is  above 
rubies.  The  State,  in  endowing  bishoprics  and  chaplaincies  has  done  perhaps 
what  it  ought  to  do.  But  the  endowment  scheme  is  only  the  smallest  part  of 
its  religious  duties  towards  our  countrymen  in  the  East  Could  all  that  Bu- 
chanan asked  for  have  been  granted,  and  a  regiment  of  chaplains,  500  strong, 
been  shipped  to  India,  little  good  would  have  resulted  so  long  as  the  scandal 
of  Hindu  vices,  practised  by  Christian  professors,  remained  unrebuked.  "  It 
is  on  the  virtue,  said  Warren  Hastings,  "  not  the  abilities  of  their  servants, 
that  the  Company  must  rely  for  the  permanence  of  their  dominions."  But 
the  State  in  India  has  never  sought  out  good  men — as  it  should — and  promoted 
them  as  such.  Perhaps  we  are  uttering  an  idle  complaint^  and  demanding 
what,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  is  impossible.  For  goodness  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  a  competitive  examination  like  Hindustani  or  drawing. 
A  Sir  John  Lawrence  may  act  on  the  rule,  never  to  promote  a  magistrate 
who  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  people  on  account  of  character.  But 
where  is  the  State  that  can  reckon  on  a  succession  of  Sir  John  Lawrences  t 
We  can  no  more  command  good  men  to  fill  our  appointments  in  India  than 
we  can  secure  godly  ministers  in  the  Church  ;  we  may  wish  for,  but  we  can- 
not always  procure  them.*  But  at  least  the  State  majr  insist  on  a  high  moral 
standard.  The  regulations  of  the  Indian  service  are  vicious  in  many  respects. 
By  the  system  of  cantonment  and  frequent  changes  of  quarters  debt  is  incurred. 
Once  in  the  money-lender*s  hands,  a  young  Indian  officer  has  involved  him- 
self  in  difficulties  he  never  can  clear  hiniBelf  from.  In  a  laud  where  the 
money  price  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  is  cheaper  than  in  the  cheapest 
country  in  Europe^he  Eiux)pean  has  learned  to  surround  himself  with  a  train 
of  luxuries,  half  European,  half  Asiatic,  which  bring  up  the  entire  cost  of 


*  '<  The  complaint  that  Christianity  is  wounded  in  the  hoTue  of  ber  friends  began 
with  the  first  Protestant  missionaries,  Ziegenbalc  and  Putscho,  in  the  year,  KOtf. 
Daring  the  six  years,  from  1 827  to  1833,  the  European  societpr  in  Delhi  never  assem- 
bled lor  worsliip,  except  on  the  rare  occasion  of  a  chaplam  pasring  through  the 
nlAoe.  How  different  it  would  have  been  if  every  man's  conscience  had  been 
brought  to  the  standard  of  the  law  and  of  the  testimony  at  least  once  a  week :  and 
how  much  good  a  chaplain  might  have  done,  even  among  the  native  nopulation 
especially,  if  he  had  possessed  such  a  knowledge  of  Hindustani,  and  of  the  history 
of  Christianity  and  Mahometanism  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  hold  his  own  in 
conversation  with  the  intelligent  and,  in  their  own  way,  highlv  educated  native 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  would  have  had  fre<|uent  intercourse. ' — Indophiiug  Let- 
terg,  page  60. 
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friend  as  wdl  as  the  friend  of  the  EnglislL  that « treaty  was  aignefl  and  k(^ 
Schwartz,  in  the  same  way,  was  trustea  both  b}r  the  English  and  natiTe 
authorities  in  South  India.  His  influence  with  Hmda  nuam  arose  out  of  his 
known  independence.  Had  he  been  in  Qoyemment  pay  he  would  have  been 
suspected,  like  any  other  English  official  The  natives  of  India  are  shrewd 
enough  to  discern  who  are  and  who  are  not  political  agents  resident  among 
thenL  Wherever  missionaries  have  been  located  for  some  little  time  they 
have  soon  understood  their  position.  In  Oude  and  the  Deccan,  where  mis^ 
sionaries  are  few  and  far  between,  the  Government  may  find  it  necessary  to 
disclaim  all  connexion  with  them ;  but  in  Tinnivelly,  or  at  the  Praddencies, 
this  would  be  quite  superfluous.  The  natives  there  know  well  enough  the 
missionary's  position,  and  can  mimic  the  tone  of  official  indifference  without 
any  lessons  from  the  neutrality  school.  So  far  from  taking  alarm  at  hini.  as 
some  high  official  on  a  secret  political  missioiL  the  Pa£e  Sahib  is  onen 
treated  with  but  scant  respect  Brahmins  turn  tneir  heel  on  him,  jeer  at  his 
mispronunciations,  and  treat  him  with  the  same  contemptuous  pity  that 
'*  good  society'*  at  home  bestow  on  some  itinerant  ranter.  A  Lord  Padie 
Sahib  may  receive  a  little  more  respect  Bishop  Heber  was  thus  waited  on 
by  a  deputation  of  Brahmins,  from  the  Tinnivelly  pagoda,  to  entreat  him  to 
use  his  mfluence  with  the  Coompanie  Bahadoor  to  restore  their  lands,  but  of 
the  bishop's  relation  to  the  State  they^  knew  as  little  as  of  the  mystery  of  a 
bishop's  mitre  and  its  svmbolic  meamng. 

Thus  the  alarm  of  old  Indians  at  the  appearance  of  State  interference  with 
the  religion  of  the  natives  is  quite  imaginary.  We  commit  the  common  error 
of  md^ng  the  heathen  by  ourselves,  and  thmking  they  look  at  it  in  the  same 
UgQt  that  we  do.  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  State  in  India  is  well 
understood  by  the  natives.  After  fift^  years'  experience  of  State  neutrality 
we  have  given  securitiee  enough  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  most  suspicious  ; 
and  if  we  continue  to  be  duped  b^  the  pretended  alarms  of  designing  rebels, 
who  use  the  cry,  Din,  Din,  the  Faith,  as  a  pretext  to  cover  their  real  desiffnai 
we  shall  only  gain  the  reproach  of  cowardice  in  the  sight  of  men,  as  weU  aa 
irreligion  in  the  sight  of  God. 

like  the  impromptu  Chancellor  of  Tobago,  whose  judgments  were  in- 
variably right,  oecause  given  according  to  common  sense,  but  his  reasons 
invariably  wrong,  because  he  knew  nothing  of  law,  we  have  settled  down  in 
India  into  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  relation  of  the  State  to  missions,  though 
the  principles  assumed  have  often  been  wrong,  and  the  reasoning  falise.  (w 
theories  are  the  laughing-stock  of  French  and  German  philosophers )  our  prac- 
tical  conclusions  the  envy  of  all  their  statesmen.  Out  of  two  oppocite  theories, 
equally  weak  and  inapplicable  to  India,  has  resulted  in  praotioe  a  line  of 
policy  which  is  a  model  of  good  sense  and  Christian  spirit  In  the  non- 
regulation  provinces,  where  tne  traditional  policy  hardly  ever  took  effect) 
the  relations  of  the  State  to  missionaries  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Colvin  in  Agra,  and  the  Lawrences  in  the  Punjab,  however  they  reasoned  out 
the  problem,  have  got  the  right  conclusion.  If  in  mental  arithmetic  a  smart 
boy,  by  some  rule  of  thumb  of  his  own,  can  bring  his  calculations  risfat,  it  is 
pedantry  to  go  into  his  reasons  and  do^  him  step  by  step  through  tne  rules 
of  Cocker.  In  the  same  way  we  may  dismiss  men's  theories  if  their  practice 
is  right  When  the  religious  public  of  Endand  remonstrate  a^tnst  tiie 
neutrality  policy  of  the  Indian  Government,  tney  probably  entertamtnptftto 
a  theory  or  the  duty  of  the  State  to  uphold  truth,  and  put  down  error  not 
very  unlike  that  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  on  the 
other  side  men  denounce  proselytism,  and  call  on  the  State  to  protect 
Hinduism  against  the  madness  of  its  Christian  assailants,  they  probably 
think  of  religion  as  some  ethereal  thing  as  remote  from  daily  life  and  pablio 
duties  as  Kant's  Analytic,  or  the  New  Calculus.  Both  theories  are  entmeons, 
or  inapplicable ;  but  out  of  these  extreme  theories  veiy  sensible  oonchxrions 
spring  up,  just  as  English  Tories  and  French  Legitimists  became  at  lengUi 
loyal  subjects  to  the  king  de  facto^  however  they  might  dispute  his  right  </• 
jure  to  tne  throne.  On  the  principle  Uiat  we  should  make  a  bridge  for  a 
flying  enemy,  it  is  never  wise  to  taunt  men  with  inconsistency  for  dingiag  to 
certain  theoretical  principles  which  in  practice  they  disavow.    Howeveiv 
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Nowhere  are  Malthusian  pr^adices  so  strong  as  among  military  authori- 
ties. Arguments,  like  cannon  shot  upon  sand-lugs,  are  deadened  bv  the  rou- 
tine reply:  "yoiur  theories  are  very  amiable,  but  they  never  could  work." 
Still  the  scandal  must  be  pointed  out  It  is  a  sad  fact,  that  Christians  should 
be  as  notorious  for  their  vices  as  their  virtues  in  India ;  and  that  in  one  thing 
— ^the  law  of  marriage — ^we  should  fall  as  far  below  Hindu  practice  as  in  every 
other  respect  we  rise  above  it  All  we  ask  of  the  State  in  India  is  to  repeal 
all  regulations  whatever  as  to  the  marriage  of  soldiers,  and  leave  the  men  to 
act  under  the  checks  of  })rudence,  inclination^  and  so  forth,  that  act  in  civil 
life.  Of  Christian  and  virtuous  females  we  have  only  too  few  in  India,  and 
if,  as  has  been  suggested,  military  colonies  were  formed  in  healthy  and  up- 
hill stations,  we  might  easily  raise  up  a  militia  of  veterans  and  pensioners  m 
India  that  would  set  us  at  rest  from  fear  of  any  sudden  sweep  of  mutiny. 
I*  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,''  is  a  very  fine  truism  that  can  never  oe  translate 
into  action ;  if  it  could,  we  should  advise  the  State  to  try,  if  onlv  for  policy^  to 
act  on  hich  principle.  But  as  the  fins  of  the  flying-fish  are  of  little  or  no  assist- 
ance in  flying,  so  to  rise  above  expediency  from  motives  of  expediency  is 
not  to  be  thought  of:  we  desist,  after  pointing  to  the  State  the  path  of  Chris- 
tian duty,  and  trust  that  it  may  have  the  Chnstian  principle  to  carry  it  out 

As  the  State  in  India  means  the  English  in  India  we  cannot  but  deplore 
the  insolence  of  office  and  pride  of  race  which  mark  our  behaviour  towards  the 
natives  of  India.  We  are  a  proud,  unsociable  people,  as  all  foreigners  remark ; 
it  is  our  faulty  or,  as  a  Frenchman  would  sav,  worse  still,  it  is  a  mistake.  It 
is  a  bull-dog  temper  that  we  call  honest  independence ;  but  is  in  reality  sel- 
fishness, u  politeness  is  benevolence  in  trifles,  then  we  are  selfish  in  trifles. 
And  what  is  life  in  most  cases  but  a  string  of  trifling  duties  and  casual  inter- 
course. Now,  this  pride  of  race,  if  it  betrays  itself  among  oiu:  equals  and 
rivals  in  Europe,  breaks  out  with  full  malignity  in  India,  unless  checked  by 
high  and  Christian  principle.  Amonff  a  people  polite  to  sycophancy,  we  are 
thrown  with  our  blunt,  bluff  wavs.  In  a  land  of  ceremony  we  go  right  to  our 
ends  like  a  cannon  shot  through  a  deal  door ;  and  if  we  leave  the  mark  of 
our  rough  treatment  behind  us,  can  we  wonder  that  the  Hindus  shrink  from 
us  as  terrible  Rakshis  sent  to  torment  them.  The  Times  lately  used  words 
on  this  subject  that  deserve  to  be  quoted: — 

*'  Even  cheap  and  trifling  courtesies  would  not  be  thrown  away.  Asia  is  a  land 
of  trifles.  A  word*  a  moTe,  a  courtesy,  an  insult,  an  hour's  conversation,  a  letter, 
nay  a  look,  decides  here  the  fiite  of  empires.  A  little  courtesy,  and  the  commonest 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  will  achieve  wonders.  It  is  not  the  quantity 
but  the  quidity  of  the  oflScers  that  has  been  the  cause  of  our  losing  the  Bengal 
army.  The  regiment  was  le^  in  the  hands  of  mere  boys,  who,  if  they  failed  in 
other  things,  did  not  fail  in  imitating  the  arrogance  of  the  civilians,  and  treating 
their  sepoys  with  the  same  contempt  and  hatred  as  the  Jemadars  and  Subadart, 
and  sometimes  Maharajahs  and  Nawaba  alto  are  treated  by  their  brother  Hagunrs 
of  the  civil  service.  We  live  in  the  land  of  trifles,  and  the  reforms  which  wc  want 
are  also  very  trifling/*^ Times,  July  8,  I85tf. 

The  result  of  that  improvement  of  morals  among  Europeans  in  India 
noticed  above,  has  not  tended  to  strengthen  the  intercourse  between  natives 
and  Europeans,  but  the  reverse.  The  officer  is  now  a  refined  English  gen- 
tleman, who  keeps  within  his  own  circle,  and  has  not  to  seek  for  society  in 
Hindu  families.  Great  is  the  improvement^  no  doubt,  from  the  times  when 
English  officers  paid  visits  of  ceremonv  at  idol  festivals,  and  sat  to  witness 
Natch  dances  given  by  some  wealthy  £iabu.  But  though  much  of  this  inter- 
ooune  for  evil  nas  ceased,  the  same  mtercouree  for  good  nas  not  begun  to  take 
its  place.  We  are  in  the  transition  state  between  Europeans  Hinduising  and 
Hindus  Enropeanising  ;  the  one  is  over,  the  other  not  vet  bemin.  The  old 
Indian  had  lived  so  long  among  Hindus  that  he  had  learned  to  like  their 
manners,  and  there  was  often  the  feeling  of  good  fellowship,  at  least,  between 
the  two  raoea  Weak  as  such  a  bond  of  union  was,  it  was  almost  better  than 
none  at  aU.  The  officer  knew  his  sepoys,  and  the  sepoys  their  officer.  He 
was  seldom  on  furlough,  seldom  away  in  Europe,  or  on  some  political  or  civil 
employment,  as  was  too  often  the  case  in  modem  practice.  Such  a  fine 
instance  of  attachment  to  thdr  officers  «» that  of  the  sepoys  at  Arcot,  who. 
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Up  country  it  was  otherwise;  in  poor  districts,  and  among  ^e  low  casle, 
the  missionary  schools  carried  all  before  them — competition  was  out  of  the 
question.  A  State  school  would  have  kei)t  a  bepgarly  account  of  emply 
benches  on  the  salary  and  allowances  on  which  a  missionary  school  would  fiU 
to  overflowing. 

Long-head^  men,  at  last,  began  to  discern  this.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
a  State  can  never  produce  as  cheap  as  the  manufacturer ;  that  it  is  true  eco- 
nomy to  go  into  the  market  and  not  produce  in  G^ovemment  stores.  Education 
is  no  exception.  It  is  cheaper  to  the  State  to  subsidize  private  philanthn^y 
than  to  do  the  work  itself.  The  mistake  of  the  National  system  in  Ireland 
was  this :  grants-in-aid  would  have  been  cheaper,  if  practicable ;  but  on  this 
controversy  we  do  not  intend  here  to  enter.  Another  precedent  in  point  is  the 
Act  passed  last  session  to  establish  private  reformatories,  to  which  the  State 
-tTHTallOw  £13  per  head  for  juvenile  offenders  put  out  to  nurse  by  the  State  for 
the  good  of  society.  The  discovery  has  been  made  in  the  same  way  in  India, 
that  if  religious  teachers  could  take  the  work  off  the  State's  hands,  and  dis- 
embarrass it  at  the  same  time  of  all  connexion  with  one  sect  more  than  an- 
other,  a  better  and  cheaper  education  would  be  given  to  the  masses  of  In* 
dia  than  (Government  ever  could  give.  As  it  is,  the  State  now  spends  up- 
wards of  ;£l 20^)00  per  annum  to  educate  about  30,000  scholars.  ^*  The  latest 
returns,"  says  Mr.  Mead,  '*give  a  total  of  14,319  scholars  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  State  schools  of  Bengal,  at  a  cost,  after  deducting  schoolfees,  and 
the  sums  received  for  the  sale  of  books,  of  more  than  j£50,000,  or  £i  10«.  each." 
Now,  this  sum  of  j£50,000  which  is  expended  annually  in  Bengal  upon  14,319 
scholars  of  the  upper  classes  chiefly,  would,  if  spent  upon  vernacular  schools 
for  the  poor,  instruct,  at  least.  200,000.  The  numbers  in  missionary  schools 
in  1855  were  64,480  bovs,  and  14,298  girls,  making  a  total  of  78,778.  And 
as  the  total  income  of  all  the  religious  societies  in  India  is  not  ;£200,000  ;  and 
we  cannot  suppose  that  more  than  one-third  is  apportioned  to  the  educational 
department,  it  follows,  that  missionaries  educate  in  their  schools  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  £1  per  head,  while  Grovemment  cannot  educate  at  a  less  cost 
than  £4  10«.  per  head. 

Now,  the  revenue  of  India  is  burdened  already  with  the  grant  of  ^^120,000 
per  annum  for  educational  purposes^  and  cannot  increase  the  grant  in  the 
present  state  of  its  finances.  Its  policy  then,  no  less  than  its  duty,  points  to 
the  grant-in-aid  system.  Mr.  Thomason  the  laeutenant-Govemor  of  the 
Nortn-west  Provinces,  discerned  this  some  years  ago,  and  recommended  that 
where  missionary  schools  were  working  well  the  Government  should  withdraw 
from  direct  competition.  Lord  Dalhousie  recognised  the  expediency  of  this 
step,  and  in  1854  the  principle  of  grants-in-aid  was  conceded  in  a  despatch 
from  the  Board  of  Control 

"  This  grant-in-aid  system,"  says  Indophilus.  ^  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
much-vexed  (question  of  religious  education.  So  far  as  this  system  has  pro- 
ceeded the  missionaries  have  no  reason  to  complain,  as  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  following  statement  of  grants-in-aid  made  in  the  Agra  presidency  up 
to  the  end  of  April,  1856.  There  are  in  fdl  twelve  schools  receiving  19,500 
rupees  of  annual  grant  and  5,300  of  special  grant." 

In  the  case  of  the  Santals,  the  Directors,  we  re^t  to  say,  drew  back  and 
showed  a  disposition  to  revert  to  the  old  pK)licy  of  ignoring  missions.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  Santal  rebellion  the  race  were  handed  over  by  the  Indian 
Government  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society— a  bod^  that  had  e^own  in 
the  case  of  New  Zealand  what  missionaries  can  effect  m  elevatinji;  and  civil- 
izing a  barbarous  P^ple.  The  Court  of  Directors  rescinded  this  grant-in- 
aid  made  by  Lord  jDamousie,  and  ordered  the  Santals  to  be  placed  under  a 
Government  system  of  secular  instruction.  But  before  the  new  order  could 
be  put  in  execution  the  Indian  mutiny  has  risen  like  a  sudden  inundation  and 
swept  away  Directors,  secular  schoolmasters,  and  all  the  traditions  of  an  old 
policy  adverse  to  missions.  When  India  is  re-settled  we  look  to  a  more  ex- 
tensive development  of  the  grant-in-aid  system.  There  is  no  reason  whjr  the 
State,  allying  itoelf  with  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  should  not  nse  to 
the  vast  undertakiiuj  of  enlarging  the  mind  and  purifying  the  morals  of  the 
'"^Hole  people  of  India.    Such  a  grand  scheme  of  primary  education  arose  in 
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nationa  Here  we  judge  of  men^s  practice  by  their  princiolee  :  there  we  Judge 
their  principles  by  their  practice.  ChriBtians  among  eacn  other  can  judge  of 
certain  conduct  by  certain  principles ;  they  are  all  men  of  the  book,  and  to 
that  book  they  can  refer  as  a  common  standard.  But  the  heathen  must  judge 
us  by  a  different  standard.  Instead  of  the  book  he  must  appeal  to  the  lives 
of  those  who  profess  to  be  ruled  by  it  "  Ye  are  our  Epistle^"  says  the  Apostle  to 
the  church  in  Corinth,  "known  and  read  of  all  men.*'  The  missionary  thus 
carries  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  a  legible  volume  of  holy 
deeds  and  dail^  self-deniaL  It  is  his  superior  practice  that  conunends  his 
superior  principle  ;  and  thus  the  lives  of  Englishmen  in  India  will  plead 
either  for  or  against  Christianity  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen.  This  is  the 
want  at  our  mission  stations  :  men  whose  lives  are  in  the  right  The  Bible 
Society  may  multiply  printed  copies— missionary  societies  may  send  out  an 
army  of  preachers ;  but  if  the  heathen  say  of  our  count^men,  as  was  said  of 
the  Portuguese — "Christian religion, Devil  religion ;  Christian  much  lie,  much 
swear,  much  drink,"  our  preaching  will  be  of  little  avail.  "  Can  a  fountain 
at  the  same  time  send  forth  sweet  water  and  bitter.  My  brethren,  these 
thin^  ouf^ht  not  so  to  be."  Can  our  country  at  the  same  time  send  out  God's 
missionanes,  and  the  missionaries  of  Mammon  or  BeliaL  We  sometimes 
reckon  our  ship,  colonies,  and  commerce  as  missionary  aids  put  into  the 
hands  of  Britain  by  the  God  of  Missions.  We  speak  of  every  officer  and 
schoolmaster  in  India  as  a  missionaiy ;  and  the  mission  of  Britain,  as  the 
Evangelist  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  a  commonplace  of  the  press  and 
platform,  secular  as  well  as  religious.  We  do  not  deny  that  such  secondly 
agencies  may  prepare  the  way  j  but  are  there  no  drawbacks  from  the  fact  of 
such  an  alliance  1  The  Christian  religion  has  two  aspects  in  the  si^ht  of  the 
heathen :  like  Titan,  it  is  a  son  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  and  now  it  uses  its 
strenffth  for  Godlike  ends,  and  then  again  for  selfish  and  wicked  enda  How 
far  a  little  selfishness  wUl  go  to  counteract  a  great  deal  of  benevolence.  When 
Mungo  Park,  on  his  voyage  up  the  Kiger,  fired  on  all  negroes  of  whose 
proceedings  he  was  suspicious,  the  impression  of  this  strange  apparition  of  an 
armed  white  man  was  not  forgotten  after  an  interval  of  fifty  years.  Dr. 
Barth  eveiywhere  found  traces  of  the  excitement  caused  by  this  solitary 
boat  and  selfish  stranger  :  and  it  will  require  repeated  intercourse  to  disarm 
the  suspicions  that  have  been  once  aroused. 

Thus  character  is  capital  In  India  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  creatness. 
The  natives  who  could  not  trust  each  other  have  trusted  us.  An  Englishman's 
woi*d  is  rehed  on  more  than  the  oaths  of  a  whole  native  village.  To  a  people 
without  a  sense  of  a  personal  €k)d,  such  as  the  Bible  only  can  produce,  our 
character  is  as  a  Qod  to  them.  Painful  as  it  no  doubt  is  to  the  devout  mind, 
the  heathen  are  as  ready  to  adore  any  impersonation  of  power  and  wisdom 
as  when  the  men  of  Lycaonia  cried  out  that  the  Gk^ds  were  come  down  to 
them  in  the  likeness  of  men.    "  Maharajah,"  said  Mr.  Raikes  to  a  native 

prince.  "  the  Almighty  has  given  you  ^eat  power,  and  I  trust "    "  My 

Almignty,"  interrupted  the  old  king,  '*  is  the  Company."  Burke's  application 
of  the  testimony  that  divine  honours  were  paid  to  Warren  Hastings  in 
Benares  is  well  known.  Another  instance  occurs  to  us  in  the  Punjab,  where 
a  brotherhood  of  Fakirs  in  Huzara  have  abandoned  all  other  forms  of 
religion,  and  taken  to  worship  Nykkul  Seyn.  General  Nicholson,  called  the 
Lion  of  the  Pumab,  from  his  vast  stature  and  awful  port,  has  been  chosen  as 
their  '^Gooroo.  No  less  an  authori^  than  the  late  Henry  St  George 
Tucker  traces  the  source  of  our  extraordinary  prestige  in  India  to  this  idolat^ 
of  our  character: — 

'  *  The  wisdom  and  energy  of  our  councilB ;  the  Intelligcnce,  vigour,  and  enterprise 
of  the  British  character ;  the  justice  and  good  faith  usually  observed  towards  oar 
soldiery  and  subjects,  as  well  as  In  our  publH^  transactions  generally,  constitute  a 
solid  foondation  of  strength ;  but  the  effect  of  these  in  India  is  heightened  by  the 
imagination.  The  natives  of  that  country  perceive  extraordinary  results,  pro- 
ceeding from  some  remote  sonroe  which  is  entirely  removed  from  observation. 
Hiey  contemplated  these  effects  of  an  unknown  agency  with  something  of  the  same 
sentiment  with  which  they  regard  the  operations  of  nature,  as  manifested  in  the 
thunder  and  the  lightning^  without  comprehending  the  cause.    I  would  not  wish 
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border  tribes— a  6um  trhich  was  not  the  cost  of  a  mnzle  cavalry  t^^iment — 
ind  thiw  protecting  our  frontier  with  that  "cheap  deience  of  nations,''  a  row 
bf  schools  instead  of  forts.  We  could  not  do  better  than  follow  this  example 
in  tndia.  Mr.  Colvin,  whose  prematiure  death  has  deprived  India  of  a  great 
benefactor,  before  the  mutinv  nad  induced  five  thousand  villages  to  increase 
their  taxation  one  per  cent,  for  educational  purposes.  If  his  successor  carries 
that  plan  into  e£fect,  five  thousand  villages  will  at  onoe,  in  the  North-west^ni 
Provinces,  have  self-supporting  schools,  in  which  they  may  receive  such  know- 
ledge as  will  promote  their  comfort,  improve  their  condition,  undermine  their 
idolatry,  and  give  them  the  first  notions  of  their  du^  to  Grod.  If  the  expe- 
riment succeeds,  what  is  to  hinder  a  vast  extension  of  the  plan  ?  Why  should 
not  millions  throughout  India,  by  means  of  self-supporting  schools,  obtain  such 
knowledfe  as  may  enable  them  to  understand  the  Gospel  and  to  profit  by  the 
books  which  Christian  zeal  may  put  into  their  hands? 

2.  The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  is  another  great  agency  used  by  the 
Church  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  ^In  this  modem  missions  are  pecu- 
Uarly  favoured.  The  press  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  modem  mis- 
sionary which  compensates  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  miraculous  gifts  which 
belonged  to  the  early  Church.  No  sooner  were  the  Danish  missionaries  set- 
tled in  India,  than  they  set  up  a  printing  press ;  and  one  of  the  first  grants 
made  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  was  a  grant  of  £90  towards  the 
first  mission  press  in  India.  A  Irimer  was  printed^  with  this  grant*  for  the 
use  of  the  Portuguese  schools,  the  title  of  which  was  prophetic  of  brighter 
days  to  come,  "  Wie  first  fruits  of  the  Word  of  God  bestowed  by  their  bene- 
factors in  England." 

Since  then,  the  work  of  Bible  translation  and  Bible  distribution  has  spread 
commensurably  with  the  spread  of  missions  in  India.  It  has  been  translated 
wholh^  into  ten^  and  in  part  into  fifteen,  of  the  languages  or  dialects  of  India ; 
and  if  the  activity  of  preachers  could  only  have  kept  pace  with  the  activity 
of  the  press,  India  would  before  this  have  been  converted.  Were  there  an 
effective  demand  for  the  book,  it  might  easily  be  put  within  the  reach  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  India. 

In  this  branch  of  Christian  activity  the  State  has  shown  veiy  little 
interest  as  yet    On  the  contrary,  where  it  has  crossed  its  path  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  it  has  given  it  very  decided  opposition.    There  was  a 
short  break  in  the  policy  of  indifierence  when  Lora  Wellesley  founded  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  intention  as  much 
of  introducing  the  literature  and  religion  of  the  W  est  to  the  attention  of  the 
natives  of  the  East,  as  of  training  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  in 
their  duties.    The  intention  of  the  noble  founder  was  unmistakably  marked 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  W.  Brown  as  Provost,  and  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Buchanan  as  Vice-Provost,  men,  both  remarkable  for  their  decided  piety, 
and  the  stand  they  took  against  all  patronage  of  idolatry.    Fort  WHliam 
College  was  established  little  more  tnan  two  years,  when  Lord  Wellesley 
received  from  the  Directors  an  order  to  abolish  it,  on  theplea  of  retrench- 
ment in  reality  on  account  of  its  religious  connexion.     The  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  had  been  pushed  forward  by  the  zealous  Provost  and  Vice- 
Provost,  at  a  rate  which  alarmed  old  Indians,  who  be^an  to  stipulate  that  if 
the  Bible  was  printed  with  the  College  types  for  the  use  of  Christians,  the 
Koran  and  Shasters  should  also  be  printed  for  the  use  of  Mahometans  and 
Hindus.    The  first  versions  of  the  Gospek  ever  made  in  Persian  and  Hin- 
dostanee  issued  from  the  press  of  the  College  of  Fort  William :  the  Pendan 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  the  Hindostanee  of  Mr. 
Hunter.    Mr.  Garrett,  of  the  Civil  Service,  translated  the  Gon)el  into  Malay; 
and  though  the  expense  of  these  translations  was  piincipaUy  borne  by  the 
Provost  and  Vice-Provost,  it  was  something  that  the  Government  should  have 
lent  it  any  support    It  was  generally  felt  that  if  this  innovation  in  the  tra- 
ditional policy  were  allowed,  things  could  not  stand  still  as  they  were.    The 
Grovemment  would  soon  be  committed  to  a  more  Christian  policy.    "On  Mon- 
day next,"  writes  Dr.  Buchanan  to  a  friend  in  England,  "the  Govemor-Qen^ 
ienvers  his  annual  speech  before  the  College.    Many  are  waiting  with  soli- 
tude the  result    Ii  he  admits  the  wcvd  SsiviUzation'  into  his  Bpeeoh,  tMi 
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To  you,  theii»  in  more  lenses  than  one«  the  honour  of  Rngland  it  committed )  y«a 
are  the  repiwentatiTes  not  only  of  our  military  strength,  hut  alao  of  our  national 
eharaoter." 

The  maxim  of  the  old  neutrality  policy,  used  to  discourage  miasionary  effort 
on  the  part  of  officers  and  civilians,  may  be  turned  the  other  way.  **It  i^ 
perilouB,"  they  say.  ''for  men  in  authority  to  do  as  individuals  that  which  they 
officially  condemn.  It  is  perilous,  we  say,  for  the  European  who  is  in  India 
as  the  representative  of  all  that  is  right  and  good,  to  do  as  an  individual  that 
which  his  official  character  in  India  condemns.  It  is  not  Ood's  missionaries, 
but  the  Devil's,  that  imperil  our  Indian  Empire.  It  will  never  do  that  there 
should  spring  up  in  India  a  kind  of  double  morality— the  conventional  strict- 
ness of  official  life,  and  the  real  laxity  of  private.  The  Chinese  merchant,  for 
instance,  has  found  out  that  honesty  is  tne  best  policy.  He  has  given  ovei*, 
therefore,  of  late  years,  delivering  light  weight  or  adulterated  teas  at  our 
Hongs  at  the  five  ports.  But  the  same  man  who  is  a  fair  trader  in  his  foreien 
dealmgs  is  a  scandalous  cheat  at  home ;  and  even  subscribes  head  money  to 
exterminate  those  foreign  devils,  in  barter  with  whom  he  seems  the  soul  of 
honour.  A  double  morality  of  this  kind  must  never  get  currency  among 
Endishmen  in  India.  Their  public  and  their  private  life  must  be  tne  same : 
ana  as  we  believe  that  the  private  life  must  oe  reformed  first,  and  that  aa 
right  impressions  work  from  the  heart  to  the  life  outwards  from  within,  and 
not  inwards  from  without,  we  refrain  from  further  enforcing  this  obligation 
on  the  State  of  upholding  the  moral  law  of  England  as  the  moral  uiw  of 
India,  Such  conduct  must  spring  up  naturally,  or  not  at  alL  One  of  the 
few  noble  sentiments  of  an  impure  and  licentious  age,  is  that  of  the  Satins^ 

*' Maxim*  debetur  poero  reverentU." 

Our  conduct  in  India  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  precept — 

"  Maxima  debclur  vthnico  revertntia.** 

A  profligate  Englishman  in  a  country  Uke  India  acts  with  some  of  the 
impiety  of  Ham.  He  uncovera  the  nakedness  of  his  f^^ther's  reli^on  in  the 
sig;nt  of  the  heathen.  May  we  be  spared  that  accursed  combination  of  two 
evils  which  cost  Portugal  her  Empire — a  State  proselyting  Pagans,  yet  sanc- 
tioning worse  than  Pagan  vices. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

oum  outv  to  nm  n  atitsb  op  ihoia. 

Wb  have  now  to  consider  the  duties  of  the  State  towards  its  heathen  sub* 
jects. 

It  is  easy  to  sweep  the  whole  subject  away  with  the  curt  reflection  that 
Church  and  State  have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other.  The  Edinburgh  Re* 
viewers  of  former  days  decidea  that  it  was  very  absurd  and  antiquated  to 
hint  at  the  alliance.  Sydney  Smith  coveted  it  with  ridicule  by  comparing  it 
to  the  institution  of  butchers'  shops  in  all  the  villages  of  India.  ^^  We  wilt 
have  a  butcher's  shop  in  every  village,  and  your  Hindus  shall  pay  for  it" 
In  the  same  playful  vein  Lord  Macaulay  runs  Christianity  and  cobbung  toae« 
ther : — ''Any  man  would  rather  have  his  shoes  mended  by  a  heretical  oobbleff 
than  by  a  person  who  had  signed  all  the  Thirtv-nine  Articles,  but  had  never 
handl^  an  awL  Men  act  thus,  not  because  they  are  indifierent  to  religion, 
but  because  they  do  not  see  what  religion  has  to  do  with  the  mending  of  shoes. 
Yet  religion  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  mending  of  shoes,  as  with  the  bud* 
get  and  army  estimates." 

A  less  sparkling,  but  more  profound  thinker  than  Mther  of  these  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  has  put  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  religion,  as 
follows : — 

*'  To  say  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  Is  to  assert  that  which  is 
limply  false.  It  were  as  wise  to  wy  that  the  atmosphere  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  principles  of  afchitectore.  Directly  nothing,  indirectly  much.  Some  kinds 
of  stone  are  so  friable,  thai  though  th^  will  Ust  for  centuries  in  a  dry  elimate, 
tlMywUl  enimkle  away  Inafrw  yeaars  in  a  damp  one.    Them  are  sane  tempera* 
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books  throw  lieht  on  the  Bible,  so  the  Bible  in  its  turn  throws  light  on  all 
other  books.  A  healthy  appetite  seeks  for  both,  and  it  is  cruel  in  either  pa- 
rent or  State  to  withhold  from  any  child  either  of  the  two  elements  of  all 
healthy  reading.  If  the  State  (as  it  probably  will)  have  objections  to  intro- 
ducing even  the  historical  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  its  schools  and  collesesy 
let  it  not,  at  least,  interfere  with  those  who  are  willing  to  supplement  what 
it  has  left  undone.  Let  it  allow  Bible  classes  in  all  Government  schools,  and 
leave  the  natives  free  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the  facts  of  the  Bible 
correspond  with  all  other  facts  taught  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

3.  The  third  a;;ency  employed  by  the  Church  is  the  missionary  preaching 
publicly,  and  from  house  to  house.  The  duty  of  the  State  on  this  head  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word,  "  permission.'*  There  are  cases,  it  is  true,  where 
sometimes  the  missionary  must  submit  to  some  restraint,  or  preach,  as  Paul  in 
Home,  chained  to  a  soldier.  In  the  lines  of  the  native  army,  for  instance, 
public  controversy,  which  is  the  life  of  open-air  preaching,  would  be  very  inex- 
p^ient.  Sir  John  liawrence  lays  down  this  limitation  very  fairly,  and  no 
candid  missionary  will  complain  of  this  as  a  hardship. 

The  notion  fifty  years  ago  was,  that  the  Hindu  mmd  was  so  explosive  on 
religious  topics  that  to  preach  in  a  crowd  in  India  was  as  rash  an  act  as  to 
fire  off  a  pistol  in  a  powder  magazine.  We  know  the  Hindus  better  now — 
their  zeal  is  but  damp  gunpowder  at  best ;  and  as  to  the  danger  of  an  explo- 
sion, those  who  have  tried  longest  report  very  differently.  Thus,  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Benares,  a  missionary  of  twenty-five  years*  experience  in  India,  writes — 

*^  I  am  tired  of  telling  of  crowds  of  people  listening  to  the  Word,  of  discussions, 
and  soforth.  What  I  want  is  conversions —sound  conversions.  I  fully  believe 
this  will  take  place ;  but  when  I  do  not  know.  In  the  meantime  I  endeavour  to 
hold  on  at  the  plough,  going  my  eight  or  nine  times  a- week  to  the  city,  recelTlng 
native  visitors,  holding  my  Bible  class  and  Hindustani  congregation,  and  leave  the 
wst  with  God.** 

If  this  be  the  native  indifference  the  State  has  little  cause  of  alarm  from 
the  preaching  of  missionaries.  It  is  true,  if  Christian  missionaries  were  to 
descend  from  their  high  calling  and  preach  as  the  Apostle  directed  them  not 
to  preach,  the  Grovemment  would  be  justified  in  putting  a  stop  to  a  strife  of 
words  which  was  only  to  the  subverting  of  the  hearers.  The  testimony  of  the 
town-clerk  of  Ephesus  should  be  that  of  the  magistrate  upon  the  missionary  in 
India.  *'  These  men  are  neither  robbens  of  churches,  nor  vet  blasphemers  Of 
your  goddess."  Christian  missionaries"  have  thus  been  calumniated  for  stir- 
ring up  sedition,  when,  in  truth,  Mahometans  were  the  guilty  party.  Thua^ 
the  riot  in  Benares,  in  1809,  was  caused  by  two  rival  processions— Hindu  and 
Mahometan — ^meeting  in  the  street :  and  the  other  day  an  attempt  was  made 
in  Tinnivelly  to  prevent  a  funeral  of  Christians  from  passing  in  front  of  a 
Hindu  temple,  when  lives  were  lost  in  the  tumult  that  arose.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  confound,  in  these  cases,  the  guilty  with  the  innocent,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  preaching^  because  the  heathen  resort  to  processions.  To  put 
down  one  open-air  demonstration  which  is  not  timiultuous,  because  anotner 
open-air  i«  tumultuous,  is  an  unfair  artifice  of  an  unfriendly  judge. 

"  Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas.*" 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  in  his  correspondence  with  Colonel  Edwardes,  recom- 
mends the  Government  to  prohibit  religious  processions  altogether,  and  this 
simply  as  a  measure  of  police,  and  in  the  interest  of  all  religions  auke.  But 
a  procession  is  one  thing — open-air  preaching  another.  It  is  a  hardship,  for 
instance,  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands  to  require  English  officers  to  saliite 
the  idols  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches.  Sir  John  Lawrence  is  righ^ 
that  if  religions  descend  to  theatrical  displays  let  them  keep  their  shows  in- 
doors, and  not  turn  the  thoroughfares  of  business  to  uses  more  becoming  the 
booths  on  a  fair-green.  But  is  it  not  an  instance  of  religious  inequality  in 
the  opposite  extreme  to  put  a  stop  to  all  public  invitations,  because  in  some 
religions  their  mysteries  are  mummeries,  and  their  only  preachers  playera  t 
Let  the  State  play  the  histrio  masiix  to  its  hearths  content,  and  we  wish  it 
only  God-speed;  but  do  not  condemn  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  When 
Protestant  missionaries  march  their  converts  through  the  streets  for  osteuta* 
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instance  of  what  occurs  every  day  in  India;  but  the  point  of  the  story  re- 
mains to  be  told.  On  both  sides  there  was  peijury  and  lying.  The  fanner 
had  neither  committed  the  murder  nor  was  away  at  the  vmage  when  the 
murder  was  perpetrated :  but,  as  was  afterwards  incontestibly  prored,  was  in 
his  hut,  a  few  paces  o£f  from  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

The  difficulty  of  the  State  in  India  is  this :  that  while  the  rulers  are  at  one 
level  of  dutv  the  ruled  are  at  another.  Desirable  as  it  may  be  that  the 
moral  law  of  England  should  become  the  moral  law  of  India,  the  €k)vemor- 
General  in  Council  can  no  more  decree  this  than  he  can  saj  to  the  deep,  be 
dry,  or  dam  up  the  streams  of  the  Granges.  Nothing  but  spintual  agencies  can 
do  spiritual  work,  and  man's  moral  nature  is  only  reached  through  his  spirit. 

Unless  ftboTe  himielf  he  can 

Ejcalt  himielf,  hovr  meftn  a  tiling  is  man  ! 

An  alliance,  then,  of  some  kind  there  must  be  between  the  State  and  the  Church 
in  India,  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  of  what  kind  that  alliance  shall  be. 
Shall  it  be  an  external  alliance  of  pay  and  police — ^the  Church  doing  tiie 
police  work  of  the  State  in  return  for  mitres  and  stalls,  fat  bendlces,  and  a 
dignified  cler^  ?  Or  shall  it  be  the  alliance  of  a  tacit  consent  to  carrv  on 
their  work  side  by  side,  and  with  mutual  good- will  and  forbearance  ?  A 
missionary  church  sustained  by  the  liberality  of  Christians  at  home,  and 
raised  by  solemn  compact  above  the  frowns  or,  even  still  more  dangeroua. 
smiles  of  official  favour.  We  have  dear-bought  experience  of  the  futuity  of 
the  former  kind  of  alliance  to  work  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  India ; 
where  the  alliance  is  external  only,  the  Church  has  become  secular  not  the 
State  spiritual.  So  it  was  with  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  clergy,  they  were 
State  omcialB,  not  spiritual  aeents ;  the  few  who  had  a  missionaiy  heart  found 
themselves  more  hmdered  tnan  helped  by  their  connexion  with  the  State. 
Clearly  then  let  the  alliance  be  of  the  latter  kind  \  we  have  only  to  go  on  as 
we  have  begun  during  the  last  half  century  in  India.  As  Laiuez/aire  is  the 
best  commissariat  for  the  million-mouthed  citv,  and  sumptuarv  laws  and  pro- 
tection dues  to  home  producers  only  impede  the  great  object  the  State  has  at 
heart — to  feed  the  people— so  it  is  with  the  bread  from  heaven.  No  State 
commissariat  could  supervise  the  distribution  of  that  which  the  State  could 
not  provide.  He  who  fed  five  thousand  with  two  loaves  "  distributed  to 
the  disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  the  multitude."  The  great  Head  of  the 
Church  must  take  the  breaa  and  bless  it^  and  so  hand  it  to  his  commissary, 
the  missionary.  Upon  this  independence  of  missions  of  all  State  supervision 
depends  their  purity  and  success.  There  must  be  no  collusion  with  tne  magis- 
trate,— no  compliance  with  orders  to  act  as  a  secret  police.  Tribute,  of  oouiBe, 
to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  rear  to  whom  fear,  honour 
to  whom  honour ;  the  missionaiy  will  set  an  example  in  this  of  cheerful 
obedience,  for  the  best  Christian  is  also  the  best  subiect  We  ask  no  sacred- 
ness  for  his  person,  no  dispensation  from  ordinary  dutieaL  much  less  a  right 
of  asylum  in  his  premises  for  convert  children  escaping  from  their  parents, 
wives  from  their  husbands,  debtors  from  their  creditors.  In  this  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  State  must  be  decided  and  well  understood  by  the  natives ;  they 
must  know  that  in  appealing  to  the  magistrate  against  a  missionary  they 
are  appealing  as  against  one  of  themselves, — that  on  the  bench  the  ma^strate 
will  be  as  upright  as  Grallio.  and  as  indifferently  minister  justice,  without  pre- 
ference to  Jew  or  Oreek,  Hindu  or  Christian. 

Thus  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  India  will  be  one 
not  of  compact  but  of  tacit  consent  Coleridge  compares  the  Church  to  the 
*' sustaining,  correcting,  befriending  opposite  of  the  world— the  compensating 
counterforce  to  the  inherent  and  inevitable  defects  of  the  State  as  a  State. 
The  alliance  thus  between  the  society  ih&t  takes  things  as  they  are,  and  the 
society  which  treats  them  as  the^  ought  to  be  can  never  be  explicit  By  this 
independence  of  the  State,  missionaries  can  act  as  mediators  between  the 
governing  race  and  the  governed.  In  the  Cape  colony  thus  Mr.  Calderwood 
was  employed  by  Sir  Hairy  Smith,  the  Governor,  to  open  up  relations  with 
the  Kaffir  chiefs,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  this  good  understanding  on  both 
sides,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Kaffirs  in  the  white  man,  who  was  their 
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tbemselves  and  their  iheseage.  We  may  leave  an  i^judidouB  miiacnaiy^  if 
such  there  be^  to  be  dealt  with  by  his  own  committee  in  the  Preddenciea. 
The  composition  of  those  committees  is  well  known  ;  the  men  who  sit  there 
are  neither  firebrands  nor  fanatics ;  they  have  some  stake  in  the  oountoy ; 
at  least  they  know  their  own  interest,  and  will  not  tax  themselves  with  OBe 
hand  to  throw  away  their  money  with  the  other.  Missionaries  of  any 
experience  know  that  Mahometans  must  be  more  tenderly  dealt  with  than 
Hmdus ;  and  as  missions  are  no  new  thing  in  India,  the  advice  not  to  utter  a 
word,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  wounding  the  religious  feelings  of  aqy 
person,  if  given  as  advice,  is  superfluous ;  if  held  out  as  a  threat  it  ia  idle. 
We  deny  tne  State's  right  to  prohibit  preaching,  as  a  precaution  against  any 
bireach  of  the  peace ;  and  if  the  State  were  to  adc^t  the  position  which  it 
seems  the  Roman  Governor  adopted,  with  regard  to  earlv  Ghristaanity,  that 
we  have  a  licence  to  believe  in  it,  notto  propagate  it,  by  all  lawful  endeavoai% 
we  must  only  take  the  consequences,  whatever  they  ba  Either  then  that 
clause  must  be  reworded,  or  missionaries  continue  to  preach  on  BoSeinnee, 
witih  the  terrors  of  arrest  hanging  over  them,  which  the  first  unMendlj 
magistrate,  or  false  informer,  can  enforce. 

The  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  may  be  summed  up  under  the  five 
following  heads:— 

1.  That  we  are  bound  to  provide  religiouB  instruction  for  our  oounti^«i 
in  India,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  incapacitated  to  provide  it  for 
themselvea 
8.  That  we  are  bound  to  uphold  the  moral  law  of  Enghwd  as  the  moral 
law  of  India,  and  to  train  the  natives  up  to  this  standard  by  littie 
and  little. 

3.  That  we  are  bound  to  assist  missionary  schools  by  grants-in-aid,  and 

to  permit  a  class  for  religious  instruction  to  be  held  in  our  Qovera- 
ment  schools  and  colleges. 

4.  That  we  are  boimd  not  to  imj)ede  the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible,  or 

to  take  precautions  against  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  of  oar 
heathen  sulgectQ  in  India. 

5.  That  we  are  to  protect  the  Missionaxy  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 

not  to  enact  police  regulations  for  India  stricter  tnan  the  common 

law  of  England  would  sanction. 
If  principles  like  these  are  honourably  adhered  to ;  if,  instead  of  a  pretended 
we  adopt  a  real  neutrality  :if,  instead  of  protecting  religions  unable  to  protect 
themselves,  we  leave  the  Hindu  free  to  retain  or  forsake  his  father's  reli^on, 
all  will  be  well.  Statesmen  have  too  often  mistaken  the  clamours  of  pnests 
and  interested  parties  for  the  real  voice  of  the  people.  Could  we  sound  the 
heart  of  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child  in  India,  we  should  have  a  wadl  as 
from  a  distant  torture  chamber,  against  the  lyranny  of  cast^  priestcraft,  and 
custom.  But  were  we  to  poll  every  inhabitant  of  India,  perhaps,  they  would 
say,  ''Let  us  alone."  The  result  of  universal  suffi*age  would,  perha{»,  be  as 
delusive  in  India  as  in  France.  There,  the  people  have  given  up  their  liber- 
ties into  the  keeping  of  the  chief  of  the  army ;  but  who  would  reason,  there* 
fore,  that  liberty  is  not  sweet  and  self-government  a  desirable  good.  So  it  is 
with  India  at  present.  Its  liberties  are  locked  up,  and  the  key  in  the  keep- 
ing of  a  priesthood  of  high  antiquity  and  pretended  sanctity.  We  are  not 
to  consioer  them  only  as  they  are  but  as  they  ought  to  be---to  deal  gently 
with  their  present  delusions,  and  prepare  them  to  use  their  liberties  aright 
wiien  the  time  shall  come  to  intrust  them  with  them.  The  Christian  ]wty 
in  India  correspond  to  the  Constitutional  ^ty  in  Franca  The  traditional 
policy  to  those  cynical  admirers  of  Imperialism  who  applaud  thedeet  of  the 
people  because  he  provides  "bread  and  the  games,"  and  puts  out  of  men's 
neads  such  troublesome  matters  as  those  which  free  government  gives  rise  to. 
The  traditional  policy  is  sdfish — it  takes  men  as  it  finds  them^  and  makes  use 
of  their  slavishness  for  its  own  aggrandizement  Christian  pohcv  takes  men  as 
it  finds  them,  to  raise  them,  littleby  littl&  to  a  sounder  state  of  mind.  Were 
we  to  describe,  by  an  example,  how  the  State  should  act  towards  its  hundxed 
and  fifty  miUions  of  heathen  subjects  in  India,  we  should  refer  to  the  case  of 
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men's  actions  ought  td  spring  out  of  the  principles  they  profess,  ss  a  matter 
of  facty  they  as  often  do  not  We  should  take  men,  then,  not  at  their  word 
merdy,  but  at  their  deed.  If  public  men  undo  their  practice,  we  need  not  call 
on  them  to  unsay  their  theories.  The  ten  recommendations,  for  instance,  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  in  his  recent  correspondence  with  Colonel  Edwardes.  come  in 
conflict,  in  some  instances,  with  the  traditional  policv  of  protecting  the  status 
fuo  of  heathenism.  They  do  not  quite  come  up  m  other  instances  to  the  high 
ideal  of  a  Christian  States  But  what  of  that  Shall  we  oblige  the  theorists 
on  both  sides  to  renounce  their  opinions  before  they  agree  in  practice  with  Sir 
John  Lawrence  1  Or  shall  we  be  content  if  Sir  John  Lawrence's  views  are 
acted  upon  without  questioning  too  closely  the  antecedents  of  those  who 
carry  them  out  1  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  conciliatory,  and  therefore 
the  most  Christian  part  to  take.  "  Christian  things  done  in  a  Christian  way," 
Sir  John  Lawrence  wrote,  '*  can  never  give  oflfence."  It  is  when  Christian 
things  are  done  in  an  unchristian  way,  or  unchristian  things  done  in  the  name 
of  Christianity  that  offence  is  siven.  With  those  who  agree  in  this  statement 
we  have  no  real  groimd  of  differenca  Let  public  men  rally  round  this 
maxim — "  Christian  things  done  in  a  Chiistian  way.''  The  Queen's  procla- 
mation contained  nothing  so  convincing  or  conciliatory.  It  is  the  sentiment 
upon  which  we  would  stake  the  existence  of  our  empire  in  India.  Rightly 
understood,  it  will  reassure  the  natives  that  we  do  not  harbour  the  desi^ 
imputed  to  us  of  proselytising  after  the  manner  of  the  Moguls,  and  it  will 
reassure  oflicers  and  civilians  that  they  have  nothing  to  tear  for  assisting 
missions  in  their  private  capacity.  The  Queen's  Qovemment  in  India  could 
not  be  inaugurated  under  sounder  principles  than  these. 

There  are  three  distinct  channels  through  which  the  waters  of  life  will 
pour  over  a  countrv  like  India.  There  are  schools  for  the  young,  preaching 
for  the  masses,  and  the  Press  for  the  educated  and  upper  classes.  Preaching, 
teaching,  and  printing  make  up  the  trinoda  necessiku  of  the  Indian  mission- 
ary. By  one  of  these  three  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  India  may 
sooner  or  later  be  reached  and  evangelized.  But  as  the  agencies  differ,  so 
the  relation  of  the  State  to  all  these  three  departments  of  missionary  work 
must  differ  alsa  In  schools,  for  instance,  the  Church  and  the  State  must 
come  into  close  relations,  for  both  are  seeking  to  educate  the  people,  and 
therefore  much  depends  upon  the  terms  of  their  agreement  whether  as  allies 
or  rivals  they  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  the  school-room.  As  to  open 
preachinff,  or  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  State  can  have  less  to  say 
to  the  Church,  though  even  here  a  meadlesome  interferenoe  one  way  or  tbie 
other  may  do  much  mischief. 

L  0/  Schools, — Forty  years  ago  education  was  not  the  debated  ^ound 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  that  it  now  is.  Neither  missionanes  nor 
the  €k>vemment  had  turned  their  attention  to  educate  the  massea  The 
State  kept  schools  to  teach  a  few  Pundits  and  Mollahs  Sanscrit,  or  the  Koran. 
To  educate  a  few  clerks  and  copyists  for  the  courts  of  justice  was  all  that  the 
Company  aimed  at  But  urged  on  bv  private  example  and  munificence,  tiie 
State  in  1833  took  higher  ground,  ana  began  to  impitft  the  English  langnaee 
and  European  science,  instead  of  the  old  course  of  Sanscrit  and  Persian.  At 
the  same  time  missionarv  bodies  took  up  the  task  of  popular  education,  and 
in  Calcutta  Dr.  Duff  and  the  Government  became  competitors  whidi  would 
give  the  beit  education  in  English,  the  one  on  religious,  the  other  on  seculaT 
principles.  The  memorable  words,  "  Education  is  the  first  want,  education 
the  second,  education  the  third  want"  of  India,  used  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  was  resounded  on  all  sides.  The  battle  between  secular  and 
Christian  schools  was  bravely  fought  on  both  sides.  The  odds,  of  oonrss^ 
were  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  State,  which  could  outbid  the  missionarv  by 
prices  and  place.  On  the  other  hand^he  religious  schoolmaster  outbid  iht 
secular  bv  nis  seal  and  devotedness.  The  one  had  a  mission^  and  worked  as 
*'  ever  in  ais  great  taskmaster's  eye ;"  the  other  was  an  official  under  a  board 
and  did  his  duties  at  best  in  a  perfunctory  way.  Thus  the  highly  paid  pro* 
lessor  and  the  misHJonary  sonoolmaster  were  on  more  eqiml  Uffms  than 
either  perhaps  snspected,  and  thusneek  and  neck  the  secular  and  the  Ohristiaa 
aehool  ran  a  raoe  tor  popularity  in  the  Presidencies. 
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A  FRENCH  BUTTERFLY  ON  A  MORALIST'S  WHEEL. 

The  *^  Hevue  dei  Deux  Mondes^^  is  some  important  inferences.  We  shall 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  one  present— so  far  as  it  is  possible — ^a 
of  the  best  exponents  of  French  lite-  rapid  analysis  of  this  carious  story, 
rature,  and  it  may,  without  ezi^era-  and  endeavour  to  eliminate  the  psy- 
tion,  be  said  to  occupjr  a  conspicuous  chological  and  ethical  daia^  which  are 
place  among  the  penodicals  of  Eu-  but  lightly  covered  with  the  mould  of 
rope.  It  does  not  vcnr  exactly  cor-  character  and  of  incident 
respond  in  detail  with  any  of  oiu*  The  tale  commences  with  a  letter 
numerous  British  contemporaries,  from  M.  Laurent  de  Fauvel  {Lui) 
' — The- use  of  the  first  person  sincular  to  MdUe.  Jacques  f^/Ze).  An  English 
for  the  more  majestic  editorial  plural,  "mylord"  (who,  liowever,  turns  out 
the  name  of  the  writer  appended  to  to  be  an  American)  has  called  upon 
the  article,  and  the  exhaustive  cha-  this  voung  artist  to  request  him  to 
racter  of  many  contributions — evi-  take  his  portrait.  Laurent  (us  we  are 
dently  "  specialties"  of  their  resi)ec-  to  call  hmi  for  the  future)  explains  to 
tive  writers — remind  one  of  the  de-  the  handsome  and  silent  Anglo-Saxon 
funct  University  essays.  The  gene-  how  it  is  that  the  historic^  painta* 
rallv  sober  and  massive  gravity  of  its  in  Paris  cannot  safely  invade  the  pro- 
prolonged  discussions  suggests  a  com-  vince  of  the  portrait  painter.  If  he 
? arisen  with  the  Edinburgh  and  succeeded  the  public  would  never  al- 
juarterly  Reviews,  while  the  excel-  low  that  he  had  obtained  an  eminent 
lent  ^^Btdhtin  Bibliographmitf'  and  degree  in  the  higher  walk  of  his  art; 
^^  Chronique^^  confer  the  aaditional  so  luiwilling  is  the  world  to  admit 
attraction  of  a  Parisian  **  Athenseum"  that  a  man  possesses  more  than  one 
or  "Spectator."  But  the  ^* Memie**  eminent  endowment  Laurent mi^t 
combines  with  these  substantials  the  have  extended  his  observation.  Tiie 
airier  elements  of  our  magazines:  and  philosophy  of  Coleridge,  for  instance, 
novels,  tales,  and  poems  occasionally  threw  a  suspicion  upon  his  poetry, 
peep  out,  like  delicate  blossoms,  be-  and  his  poetry  overshadowed  his  phi- 
t ween  the  heavy  leafage  of  political  losophy.  Because  he  had  such  suntle 
and  philosophical  disquisitions.  analytic  powers  it  was  argued  by  the 
An  attractive  feature  to  Parisian  prosaic  tliat  he  could  not  have  the 
readers  in  the  issues  of  the  "  Revue'-  rich,  unconscious  synthesis  of  poetry, 
for  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  Because  he  wrote  such  exquisite  poe- 
vear,  has  been  a  tale,  with  the  title  of  try  unphilosophical  men  of  tast«  sur- 
^'  Elle  et  Lui,"  by  M.  George  Sand,  mised  that  his  logic  must  be  nought 
Notwithstanding  poor  CharlotteBron-  With  half  his  powers  he  would  fikve 
te's  emphatic  contrast  between  Balzac  enj  oy ed  twice  his  reputation.  Laurent 
and  this  singular  woman,— so  much  refers  his  visitor  to  MdUe.  Jacoues 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  former,  as  unrivalled  in  her  department  The 
whose  work,  as  she  strikingly  observes,  letter  exhibits  a  gallant  intimacy  be- 
'*  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  one  s  mouth"  tween  the  lady  and  gentleman.  It 
— we  have  always  had  our  own  opin-  concludes  by  an  ebullition  of  the 
ion  of  the  principles  and  tendencies  writer's  evidently  wild  and  wayward 
of  the  latter,  and  we  were  rather  sur-  temper,  and  by  a  hint  that  he  is  going 
prised  to  ooserve  the  connexion  of  to  plunge  into  a  whirlpool  of  excesses, 
this  celebrated  lady  with  our  Parisian  The  rej^y  is  a  very  kindly  "  take  care 
contemporary.  Still  more,  however,  of  yourself,  my  child,"  the  E(lt  being 
were  we  astonished  in  perusing  the  some  years  older  than  the  Lai,  The 
matter  which  was  offered  to  the  wis-  "  mylord"  has  been  with  her — ^no 
est  and  the  gravest  readers  in  France.  Englishman  but  an  American-  -Dick 
As  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  Pauuer  by  name;  no  grocer  spirit,  but 
society  over  whose  putrid  layers  this  a  man  of  taste  and  liberalitjr.  She 
phosphorescent  death-light  of  cor-  pleads  with  Laurent  to  paint  him,  the 
nipted  genius  flickers  so  grossly,  a  picture  being  designed  as  a  present  for 
somewhat  rij^orous  examination  of  nis  mother.  Laurent,  very  jealous 
*  EUe  et  Lui'    may  posaibly  convey  and  savage  at  the  interest  wluch  his 
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the  (MMnprehenmye  mind  of  John  Golvin,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
North-west  Provinces,  who  only  succumbed  last  year  beneath  the  fatigues  of 
the  Indian  mutiny.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  educating  the  masses  by  in- 
ducing the  villages  to  submit  to  a  tax  of  one  per  cent.  In  India  there  are 
twenty-one  millions  of  children  who  ought  to  be,  out  are  not,  under  any  school- 
master of  whom  the  State  has  any  knowledge.  In  Bengal,  with  its  thii-ty-six 
millions,  one-half  the  population — the  females— receive  no  education  what- 
ever, and  of  the  remaining  half  only  seven  per  cent,  receive  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  useful  knowledge.  To  reach  these  masses  by  direct  eflfort  on  the 
part  of  the  State  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  At  present  the  State,  like  the 
plough  of  the  village  ryot,  only  scratches  the  surface — all  but  a  patch  here 
and  there  is  fallow  or  jungle.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  reach  this  destitution 
by  indirect  eftbrt  ?  The  State  is  not  clearing  the  jungles  in  Oude  by  itself;  it 
lets  them  out  to  contractors,  who  fell  the  trees  in  consideration  of  the  right  to 
all  rents  and  profits  for  so  many  years.  Can  we  not  turn  our  jungle  expe- 
rience during  the  recent  campaign  in  Oude  to  some  use  in  the  matter  of 
education  ?  Suppose  the  State  invited  in  missionary  contractors  such  as  the 
Vernacular  Education  Society  and  other  bodies  already  existing  or  to  be 
formed  for  the  purpose,  who  should  be  nrovided  with  books  and  school  re- 
quisites by  the  Education  Council  in  Calcutta,  and  assisted  by  grants-in-aid 
given  after  inspection  of  a  secular  instructor ;  the  elements  of  morality  and 
Bible  history  would  naturally  be  taught  in  these  schools ;  but  all  such  instruc- 
tion should  be  free,  and  no  child  compelled  to  attend  whose  parents  objected  to  it. 
European  schoolmasters  would  not  in  every  case  be  wanted ;  native  teachers 
would  soon  be  trained  and  able  to  take  charge  at  least  of  the  village  schools, 
and  probably,  at  no  very  increased  cost,  an  amount  of  primary  instruction 
would  in  a  few  years  permeate  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  which 
would  loosen  the  shackles  of  caste,  and  wean  the  people  from  idolatry,  so  that 
a  nation  at  last  might  be  bom  in  a  day.  To  quote  one  of  the  highest  autho- 
rities on  Indian  aflfairs,  Indophilus  writes,  "Tlie  only  effectual  remedy  is  to 
begin  at  the  foundation  by  educating  the  young  and  infusing  as  much  Chris- 
tian principle  as  possible  into  native  society.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  estimate 
the  progress  made  towards  the  Evangelization  of  India  only  by  the  number 
of  persons  baptized.  If  Christian  truth  is  presented  to  the  native  mind  by 
every  available  avenue,  what  is  known  in  modem  phrase  as  public  opinion  will 
at  last  turn  decidedly  in  its  favour,  and  then  a  nation  will  be  bora  in  a  day." 
** Every  missionary,''  says  Mr.  Raikes,  "sent  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  is 
not  only  a  herald  of  tmth,  but  also  of  good  government.  So  far  as  the 
Christian  teacher  rightly  educates  the  heathen  mind  he  not  only  fulfils  the 

great  command  of  his  Divine  Master,  but  also  incidentally  aids  and  supports 
ritish  rule." 

I^orance  is  as  much  the  cause  of  disafiection  among  the  native  races  of 
India  as  any  thing  else.  It  is  almost  incredible  what  the  Hindu  will  believe 
of  us  and  our  proceedings.  A  clever  rogue  in  Gormkpur  is  said  to  have  made 
his  fortune  by  preceding  Lord  Hastings'  camp  as  purveyor  of  fat  little  chil- 
dren for  the  Goveraor-Generars  breakfast.  It  was  announced  at  Lucknow 
that  the  Government  had  sent  up  cartloads  of  bone-dust  to  he  mixed  with 
the  flour  and  sweetmeats  sold  m  the  bazaars,  and  the  sei>oy.s  were  hardly 
restrained  from  outbreak.  At  one  time  the  Hill  people  at  Simla  could  not 
be  disabused  of  a  notion  that  orders  had  been  received  there  to  entrap  the 
HUl  men  and  kill  them,  and  boil  them  down  for  their  fat.  Many  fled  from 
the  place  under  the  influence  of  this  delusion.  In  Patna  men  with  drums 
predict  a  hurricane,  enjoin  the  preparation  of  eight  days'  food,  and  the  people 
to  be  in  readiness  to  take  to  the  plains.  The  non-fulfilment  of  the  precUc- 
tion  will  not  serve  to  disabuse  the  people  of  the  inspiration :  the  predictors 
claim  the  merit  of  averting  the  calamity.  These  instances  will  recall  the  re- 
collection of  the  recent  infatuation  of  the  Kaffirs  and  its  terrible  effects  from 
killing  their  cattle  at  the  instance  of  some  of  their  magicians,  and  plainly 
point  out  that  our  policy  should  be  the  same  in  both  cai^es.  Sir  George  Grey 
in  South  Africa  has  set  the  Indian  Govemmcnt  an  example.  Wearied  with 
Kaffir  wars,  which  cost  the  country  much  treasiu*e  and  blood,'and  no  gain  or 
glory,  he  recommended  a  grant  of  i40,000  for  promoting  education  among  the 
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stomach  play  in  this  delioate  tnuuh       '*  *  Ton  are  right.' 

action  : "  '  ^  had  rather  expatiate  at  will  in 

those  lines  traced  on  high,  and  make 

*  *•  And  as  Theresa  refused  to  eat — for  combinations  of  groups  according  to  my 

she  really  was  not  hungry — he  pretended,  idea,  than  march  along  according  to  the 

at  a  sign  from  Catherine,  who  wanted  caprice  of  others.**' — EUeetLui, 

to  make  him  insist,  that  he  was  hungry  ,,«     „,  ..      ,   ,  jj 

himself,  which  was,  indeed,  true,  for  he       S°>»U  J^^^^*  continual  plodden  •^owou, 

hadforpttenhisdinner     fhenlthere«       Iro^e^l^tS^^S^^^^^^ 
was  dehghted  to  get  him  supper,  and  That  give  a  lime  to  eve,y  fixed  star" 

they  eat  together  for  the  first  tmie,       Have  no  mow  profit  of  theu  shining  nighU 
which,  m  Theresa  s  sohtary  and  smiple  Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  iSiat 

life,  was  not  an  insignificant  fact.    To  they  are. 

eat,  We-d^teie,  is,  abore  all  things,   a       Too  mnch  to  know  is  to  know  naoght  bat 
great  source  of  intimacy.    It  is  satisfy-  (ame ; 

ing  in  common  a  need  of  the  material       And  every  god&ther  can  riva  a  name.** 
being ;  and  when  one  seeks  for  a  higher  —Love's  Laboun  Lost,  act  1.  scene  i. 

meanmg  in  it,  it  is  a  communion,  as  the        -n  ^   .        .  t 

word  indicatea.**  But,  to  return.    Laurent,  <mropo8 

of  the  stars,  introduces  a  blacKgoard 

Laurent's  first  raptures  are  intense,  and  unseasonable  reminiscence  which 

Madame  Dudevant  says,  with  shock-  stabs  Theresa  to  the  heart  The  lovers 

ing  profanity,  that  he  felt  as  if  "bathed  are  separated  for  a  moment,  and  he 

again  in  the  waters  of  his  baptism —  has  a  Strang  and  horrible  vision  of 

it  was  an  adoration,  an  ecstasy,  a  himself^  projected  from  the  spectrum 

worship.''  The  most  astonishing  thing  of  his  diseased  imagination,  such  as  he 

to  the  English  reader  is  the  sublime  will  be  some  twenty  years  hence.  This 

coobess  (5  the  following  proceeding,  we  think  the  most  powerful  pass^e 

Laurent  has  come  in,  as  usual,  late  at  of  the  book.  And  strange  and  painral 

night,  and  smokedbis  everlasting  cigar  as  it  is  to  think  that  this  spectreshould 

with  his  heels  upon  her  ottoman.  This  have  been  called  up  from  the  excre- 

is  nothing.    They  go  out  into  the  soli-  mentitious  hell  (as  a  Swedenboigian 

tary  woods,  and  waUc,  by  a  magnificent  might  call  it)  of  loathsome  city  life  by 

moonlight,  to  an  early  hour  in  the  a  woman's  voice,  and  drawn  by  a 

morning — she  a  beautiful  woman,  he  woman's  hand,  there  is  a  ghastly 

a  libertine  of  the  first  water.    Nor  is  morality  in  its  grinning  ugliness. 

even  this  all.    The  invitation  comes       .,tti.-iuj      t-n.*-       r- 
from  the  ethereal  and  unsuspicious       "Hehadhadanhallucmation.  Lying 

^!L  4.i,«  ».^4.k«*  ^^^  «i.;i,i     ^..^*«  on  the  grass  m  the  ravine  his  head  had 

creature,  the  mother  of  a  child-from  ^^ndeiid.    He  had  heard  echo  singing 

one  who  has  lived  netu-ly  thirty  years  ^U  alone,  and  it  was  the  burden  of  an 

in  this  wicked  world.  The  proposition  obscene  song.    Then,  as  he  nised  him- 

certainly  "beats  Banagher"— "  *I  don't  self  upon  his  hands  to  consider  this  phe- 

see  why  we  should  not  pass  all  the  nomenon,  he  had  seen  passing  b^re  him 

night  in  the  forest,'  said  Tlieresa  to  over  the  heath,  a  man  who  ran,  pale» 

him."    All,  however,  is  as  unearthly  with  dishevelled  hair  and  torn  clothes, 

and  faiiy-like  as  the  tryst  of  Hermia  *  I  «»^  i*  «>  well,'  sind  he,  •  that  I  had 

and  Lysander  upon  "  the  faint  prim-  *i™e  to  reason,  and  to  say  to  myself  that 

rose-beds"   in  ^e  Athenian  wood.  JJ^wm  a  benighted  tiaveUer  pureued  by 

CT     fc/^""  a^  y  robbers,  and  I  even  felt  for  my  cane  to 

HaviM  touched  a  Shak^perean  re-        ^o  his  help ;  but  my  cane  wis  lost  in 

collection^  we  must  do  Madame  Dude-  ^he  grass,  and  the  man  stiU  came  towards 

vant  the  justice  to  pomt  out  a  cunous  me.    When  he  came  ckwe  I  saw  that  he 

and  evidently  unintentional  coinci-  was  drunk,  and  not  pursued.  Hepaaaed, 

deuce  between  a  sentiment  which  casting  on  me  a  hideous,  stupiiled  glance, 

Laurent  utters  on  this   memorable  and  at  the  same  time  making  an  ugly 

night  and  one  which  our  great  poet  grimace,  fidl  of  hatred  and  contempt. 

hM  placed  in  Biron's  mouth  :—  Then  I  was  frightened.     I  fell  down, 

^  with  my  face  to  the  earth — for  that  man 

«( <  You  know,  then,  the  names  of  all  was  myself;  yes,  it  was  my  spectre, 

the  stars,  my  little  philosopher?'  Theresa,  do  not  be  frightened— do  not 

<**  Nearly.    It  is  not  difficult.    Yon  think  me  mad.    It  was  a  vision;  I  under- 

shall  learn  as  much  as  I  know  in  a  quar-  stood  it  well  when  I  found  myself  again 

ter  of  an  hour,  whenever  you  like.  *  alone  in  the  darkness.    I  conid  not  have 

*<  *  No,  thank  you.    I  decidedly  prefer  distinguished  a  human  face ;  I  only  sew 

not  to  know  them.    I  had  rather  give  this  one  in  my  imafinatioo ;  bat  how 

%em  names  as  I  fancy.'  distinct,  how  horrible,  how  featfol  it 
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year,  ycm  may  expect  to  hear  the  word  'religion'  next  year.  For  thitt,  by 
filow  deffreea,  we  mnst  proceed." — Memoin  ojDr,  Buchanan,  by  Dean  Ftaf- 
hn,  fifth  ed,  p.  194. 

But  the  days  of  Lord  Wellesley's  patronage  were  numbered — it  wa«  but  a 
t^tery  ray  seen  an  instant  between  the  closing  clouds  of  indiiference.  Sir 
Oeorge  Barlow  succeeded,  and  with  him  the  ideas  of  the  counter  and  shop 
resumed  their  sway  in  Government  House.  These  fine  phrases,  civilization  and 
religion,  were  heard  no  more  at  annual  speeches  in  CoUe^  Halls.  The  learned 
natives  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  East  to  assist  in  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  were  sent  home.  Mr.  Buchanan's  proposals  for  a  subscription  for 
translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  India,  were  handsd 
over  to  the  Serampore  Missionaries ;  and  the  offices  of  Provost  and  Vice- 
Provost  were  aboliwed  in  1807.  Thus  ended  the  first  and  last  effort  in  con- 
nexion with  the  State  to  translate  the  Bible  in  India.  The  State  passed  at 
once  into  another  extreme.  For,  on  Dr.  Buchanan  venturing,  in  a  farewell 
sermon,  preached  in  Calcutta  in  1807,  to  appeal  to  the  Divine  predictions  re- 
garding the  final  spread  of  the  Gospel  over  the  whole  world,  the  Government 
refused  to  allow  an  advertisement  of  the  sermon  to  appear  in  the  Gazette, 
and  even  applied  for  the  manuscript  for  the  inspection  of  the  Calcutta  Star 
Chamber.  On  this  Dr.  Buchanan  addressed  a  respectful  memorial  to  Ooveiti- 
ment^  notif^ng  the  four  particulars  in  which  Government  had  acted  oppres- 
sively to  missionaries : — 

1.  B^  withdrawixig  the  patronage  of  Government  from  the  translation  6f 
the  Scriptures  into  Oriental  tongues. 

2.  By  attempting  to  suppress  or  call  in  these  translations  when  printeA.  ' 

3.  By  suppressing  the  encomitun  passed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the 
Missionary  Schwartz. 

4.  By  restraining  missionaries  in  Bengal  from  the  fVee  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  establishing  an  imprimatur  for  theological  works. 

For  fifty  years  the  Government  has  adhered  more  or  less  closelv  to  the 
poli(nr  of  excluding  the  Scriptures  from  all  Government  schools  and  colleges 
to  which  the  dismissal  of  Brown  and  Buchanan  in  1807  established  a  prece- 
dent. Of  late  years  some  concessions  have  been  made  which  deserve  to  be 
noticed  with  thankfulness.    Formerly  the  Bible  was  a  **  closed"  book  alto- 

S9ther,  now  it  is  a  '*  clasped"  book  that  may  be  opened,  under  certain  r^tric- 
ons.  in  Government  schools.  When  Elizabeth,  of  glorious  memory,  came  to 
the  tnrone  our  English  Bible  was  a  prisoner,  and  one  of  the  &rst  acts  of  h^r 
reign  was  to  ^ve  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ^1  deliverance.  May 
the  proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria's  sovereifi;nty  in  India  lead  to  the  same 
deliverance  there,  and  establish,  as  Sir  John  lAwrence  reconunends.  a  Bible 
dass  in  all  the  Government  colleges  of  India.  When  the  attendance  is  volun- 
taij  it  can  never  be  felt  as  a  hardship  by  the  native  pupils  who  choose  to 
object  We  shall  at  all  events  rid  ourselves  of  that  most  aosurd  and  mischie- 
vous attempt  to  separate  between  the  Bible  and  history,  the  Bible  and  science, 
the  Kble  and  morals,  the  Bible  and  literature.  The  author  of  the  "  Eclipse 
of  Faith"  has  no  less  wittily  than  wisely  told,  "  as  in  a  dream,"  the  resmta 
of  a  blank  Bible :  that  if  all  Bible  texts  were  spunged  out,  some  of  the 
sublimest  thoughts  of  Shakspere  and  Milton  would  be  obUterated  with 
them.  The  Indian  Government  have  long  made  this  foolish  attempt. 
They  have  directed  their  pupih  to  skip  the  passages  in  which  there  is 
allusion  to  Christ,  as  if  Cnrist  and  historv  could  be  separated,  or  a  circle 
described  without  a  centre.  Lord  Tweedaale  pointed  out  some  years  ago 
the  mistake  of  this  proceeding  in  the  Government  schools  of  Madras,  and 
the  Bombay  Gk>vemment  have,  at  last,  the  good  sense  to  put  the  histori- 
CflJ  mention  of  Christ  on  a  par  with  the  mention  of  Mahomet  or  Menu. 
Theories  of  a  purely  secular  education  betray  as  narrow  an  understanding  fas 
those  of  an  opposite  extrema  Man  can  no  more  live  cut  off  entirely  from 
these  spiritual  truths  which  indicate  all  life  and  history,  than  he  can  live  on 
them  for  his  daily  food.  A  diet  of  doctrines  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  useftil 
knowledge  on  the  other,  would  be  as  unnourishinff  mental  food  as  the  gluten 
oi  wheat  or  the  essence  of  beef  to  the  body.  Bmk  and  variety  are  no  lass 
elements  of  nutdtion  tkaa  a  misEed  reading  is  of  edncstion,   Aji  dl  other 
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been  arranged  that  Laurent  was  to  ^ardian  angel  has  narrowly  saved 

take  his  final  adieu,  he  has  a  slight  him  from  reeling  over  a  precipice, 

feverish  fit.    Palmer  insists  that  she  She  sees  him  on  board.    She  makes 

must  accompany  him  sola  ciim  solo  his  berth  comfortable.    She  slips  the 

to  Spezzia :  he,  to  wit,  Palmer^  having  last  money  which  she  possesses  into 

unexpected  business  of  a  most  urgent  his   pocket     She    had  given   him 

character  which  would  detain  him  at  her  neart     She  had  heaped  upon 

Florence  for  twenty-four  hours.    Ac-  that  offering,    all  that  womanhood 

cordingly,  M.  de  Fauvel  and  Mdlle.  holds  dearest — reserve,  opinion,  ho- 

Jacques  have  a  t^te-drtete  of  three  nour,  suffering,  her  artistic  career,  her 

days.  They  sail  by  steamertothe  marble  mother's  support    One  thing  ddi- 

quarries  of  Palmaria.     We  quote  a  catesse  still  requires  that  she  should 

passage  in  which  the  rejuvenescence  of  withhold.  What  does  the  reader  sup- 

the  long -dormant  artistic  spirit  is  pose  tluU  may  be? — a  tuft  of  wild 

charmingly  described.  invenderl 

"This  isle  is  planted  like  a  natural  ^xheresa  had  put  these  flowers  into 

defence  Jit  the  entrance  of  the  g^.  ^^^  bosom  of  her  dress;   it  was  like 

where  the  paewge  is  veiy  narrow  be-  leaving  him  a   pledge  of  love.     She 

tween  the  Island,  and  the  httle  port  for-  thought  there  was  something  indeUcate, 

merly  consecrated  to  Venus    Hence  the  ^^  at  least  equivocal  in  this  idea,  and 

name  of  Porto  Venere.    Nothing  in  the  ^gr  woman's  instinct  refused  it ;  but  aa 

ugly  httle  town  justifies  this  poetic  g^e  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 

name:  but  its  situation  is  most  pictu-  gteamer  sbe  saw  in  one  of  the  boats  a 

resque.  on  the  bare  rocks,  beaten  by  the  child  who  offered  the  passengers  great 

wild  waves,  for  it  is  the  first  waves  of  bunches  of  violets.      She  iSt  in  her 

the  real  sea  that  rush  into  that  narrow  p^^^^  f^,  ^  ,„t    i^  ^^  mxm^^,  which 

strait.    It  would  be  hard  to  picture  a  ghe  found  with  |oy,  and  threV  to  the 

flt^  nest  for  pirat^.  The  houses  black  i^^e  merchant,  who  flung  her  on  board 

and  miserable,  bitten  by  the  salt  air,  ^,^6  of  his  finest  nosegays.     She  caught 

rise  kdder-wise,  immeasurably  high,  on  j^  cleverly  and  scattered  it  in  Laui^ufa 

the  uneven  rock.    Not  a  pane  that  is  not  cabin,  who  understood  the  deUcwy  of 

broken  in  those  httiewmdows  which  seem  ^is  friend,  but  never  knew  that  these 

like  restless  eyes  to  watch  their  prey  on  ^^^^^^  ^ad  been  bought  with  Theresa's 

the  horizon.    Not  a  wall  that  is  not  ^^  farthing." 
spoiled  of  Its  cement  falling  in  great 

patches,  like  torn  sails;  not  a  straight  line  On  the  departure  of  the  steamer, 

mall  these  buildings,  leaning  one  against  Theresa  passes  the  night  in  a  little 

another,  and  ready  to  fall  all  together,  seaport  town,  and  does  not  go  to  meet 

They  run  to  the  very  top  of  the  promon-  j^^^  betrothed  at  Spezzia.      Palmer 

tory,  where  they  are  suddenly  stopped  •    :p..lftiia  and  difltrart^^  and  walka 

by  a  dilapidated  fort ;  and  the  hand  of  a  ^^  Jei^ous  ana  oisiractea,  ana  wants 

little  church  clock  keeping  watch  in  the  ''  lu  aileuco  bj  the  shore  of  the  much  resound- 

face  of  immensity.   Behind  this  picture,  ing  sea,'' 

which  forms  a  separate  view  upon  the  meditating  suicide.   But  on  the  strand 

waters,  rise  enormoua  rocks  of  a  livid  i  ^             *  .    ,i          •^««>'"  «"^  om«u« 

tint,  whose  base  irised  by  the  reflections  ^^  unexpectedly  meets  Captain  Law- 

of  the  sea,  seems  to  plunge  into  some-  f^\  f  t"®  Amencan  navy,  who  has 

thing  impalpable  and  undecided  as  the  JUst  landed  m  a  boat  from  the  frigate 

colour  of  the  void.     It  was  from  the  which  he  commands.     Palmer  goes 

marble  quarry  on  the  Isle  of  Palmaria.  on  board  the  **  Union"  with  him,  and  a 

on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  strait,  young  officer  accidentally  tells  him  of 

that  Laurent  and  Theresa  contemphited  a  beautiful  creature  whom  he  had 

this  picturesque  whole.  The  setting  sun  ggen  embroidering  at  a  window  in 

cast  upon  the  foreground  a  r.iseate  hue  p^,^  Venere.     He  finds  out  Theresa 

which  blent  in  one  mass  of  «milar  ap-  ^  ^                       ^  explains  his  con- 

pearance  the  rocks,  the  old  walls,  and  ,„^      xr    i.    i  T      v^r^^j*"*  "**'  ^v« 

She  ruins,  so  that  all,  even  the  church  ^.^^ct.    Ho  had  for  years  been  entan- 

itself.  seemed  carved  in  the  same  block,  S^^  with  an  unworthy  woman,  who 

whilst  the  great   rocks   behind    were  was  prepannc  to  make  a  "row  *  at 

bathed  in  a  pale  green  light.    Laurent  Florence,  and  from  whose  abuse  he 

was  struck  with  the  sight,  and,  forget-  had  been  anxious  that  she  should 

ting  all  ehi€,  he  embraced  it  with  a  escape.     It  transpires,  however,  that 

painter*s  eye,  where  Theresa  saw  re-  our  American  friend  had  been  awftilly 

?u®^  ^•.'''^  ™'™^'  ^^  ^^L^"^.  ""^  jealous.  PoorDicklthephraseundoes 

that  glowing  heaven.  -Pp.  790.  791.  ]^^  j^n^ ^^^,^ have  hi£  atany price: 

"^  steamboat  arrives,  after  this  won't  accept  money  from  him:  will 
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tidn.  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  heathen,  let  the  State  prohibit 
it^  out  let  it  not  too  officiously  step  in  to  stop  the  missionary,  for  fear  he 
might  use  exciting  language,  and  so  a  riot  ensue.  It  is  time  enough  to 
punish  when  the  offence  is  committed.  If  men  are  to  be  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace  it  is  because  they  are  known  to  be  meditating  an  assault  In  every 
other  case  treat  every  man  as  an  orderly  citizen  till  he  has  proved  himself  to 
be  the  contrary. 

We  are  not  protesting  against  an  imaginary  grievance.  There  is  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  new  penal  code  of  India  which  was  preparing  when  the  late 
mutiny  broke  out,  and  may  be  enforced  yet  if  public  opinion  is  not  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  The  clause  declares  that  "  whosoever,  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  wounding  the  religious  feelings  of  any  person,  utters  any  word, 
or  makes  any  sound,  m  the  hearing  of  that  person,  or  places  any  object  in  the 
sight  of  that  i>er8on.  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  of  either  descrip- 
tion, for  a  period  wnich  may  extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both." 

Such  a  clause  as  this  might  be  so  wordecf  as  to  lodge  eveiy  missionaiy  in 
gaol  for  one  ^ear,  and  break  up  every  missionary  station  in  India.  It  is  so 
worded  that  it  puts  Christianity  almost  out  of  the  pale  of  protected  religions, 
for  while  other  religions  are  religions  of  custom,  and  may  exist  side  by  side, 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  to  demand  the  allegiance  of  all.    It  cannot 

gersecute,  but  it  must  propagate  itself.  It  has  pleased  God,  Christians  be- 
eve,  through  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe,  and  to 
sanction  the  profession  of  Christianity,  wnile  we  prohibit  its  public  preach- 
ing, is  to  sanction  it  only  so  far  as  the  Roman  Governor  sanctioned  it.  This 
clause  which  claims,  according  to  common  report,  Lord  Macaulay  as  its  author, 
might  have  been  enacted  by  a  Trajan  or  an  Antonine.  Excellent  and  philo- 
sophic men,  they  looked  on  Christianity  as  a  kind  of  Judaism,  and  therefore 
a  religio  licita  as  long  as  it  kept  within  bounds,  and  made  no  incursions  on 
its  neighbour's  reli^on.  But  Christianity  was  too  intolerant  for  this,  and 
therefore  an  Antomne  was  driven  to  be  intolerant  towards  it  in  return.  As 
Voltaire  said  of  it,  that  more  intolerant  than  Judaism,  which  would  not  en- 
dure the  image  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple,  Christianity  would  not  endure  the 
image  of  Jupiter  even  in  the  Capitol.  If  a  State  will  not  endure  a  religion 
which  propagates  itself  by  preaching,  then  we  must  take  the  consequences, 
and,  like  the  early  Church,  face  persecution.  We  cannot  ffo  back  from  this 
position,  let  the  State  recede  or  not  as  it  thinks  right  The  Calcutta  mis- 
sionaries of  all  denominations  have  represented  this,  in  a  respectful  remon- 
strance, to  the  Supreme  Government ;  they  appealed  to  the  past  history  of 
missions  in  India  to  prove  that  while  they  nave  carried  on  the  difficult  task 
of  turning  men  from  error  into  the  path  of  truth,  they  have  done  so  with 
gentleness,  with  kindness,  and  with  courtesy.  And  they  boldly  declare  that 
m  this  matter  they  must  obey  God  rather  than  men,  and  take  their  share  in 
such  risks  as  their  brethren  in  China,  Madagascar,  Travancore,  and  other 
localities  where  the  Government  is  not  Christian,  meet  in  their  attempts  to 
preach  Christ  publicly,  as  well  as  from  house  to  house. 

To  supi>ose  that  open-air  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  prohibited  in  India,  while 
it  is  permitted  in  England,  is  to  suppose  the  Stote  giiilty  of  the  inconsistency 
of  {permitting  it  where  it  is  least  wanted  and  prohibiting  it  where  most  wanted. 
Besides  open-air  addresses  are  foreign  to  our  climate  and  manners  ;  they  are 
natural  and  suitable  in  India.  Moreover,  the  districts  where  missionaries  most 
itinerate  are  those  where  the  Englishman  is  most  respected.  When  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Ragland,  a  devoted  itinerant  missionary.died  in  Tinni  velly,  a  few  months 
ago,  even  the  heathens  were  affected  by  his  loss  ;  they  had  learned  to  look 
on  him  as  their  friend.  One  such  man  of  God,  if  the  State  knew  its  true 
interests,  would  do  more  to  conciliate  native  prejudices  than  a  whole  army  of 
collectors  and  Government  teachers.  The  preaching  missionary  is,  in  truth, 
the  morduunt  between  the  races  of  the  east  and  those  of  the  west  We  shall 
find  our  western  laws  and  manners  against  the  grain  of  eastern  prejudice,  till 
we  can  lay  over  the  one  and  under  the  other  a  layer  of  kindly  leeling  and 
frank  dealing,  such  as  the  itinerating  preacher  brings  with  him. 

Besides  the  clause  was  quite  uncalled  for.  Missionaries,  for  their  own  sake, 
will  not  court  oppression,  or  arouse  the  fanaticism  of  their  hearers  against 
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will  attack  the  philosophy  of  the  Ab-  duce  their  own  country  to  thid  vetfe 
Isolute.  Bacon  warns  us  that  the  hu-  of  bankruptc}^,  in  obeoienoe  to  tae 
man  intellectwants  to  be  leaded  rather  mcuor  proposition  of  some  political 
than  winged — ^that  we  are  to  ascend  syllogism — ^asthearmed  propagandists 
from  the  lowest  to  the  most  general  of  some  windy  historical  abstractioit 
principles  by  carefully  graduated  steps  This  excess  of  philosophical  affec- 
of  intermediate  generality.  But  the  tation,  this  passion  for  proseljtism, 
French  mind  is  sdl  wings  and  no  lead,  is  wretchedly  prominent  in  French 
all  universal  principles  and  no  details,  novels,  and  we  can  detect  it  everywhere 
To  use  a  formula  familiar  to  logicians,  in  the  present  story.  Madame  Dude- 
its  propositions  are  always  U  and  A,  vant  seems  to  have  composed  it  in  this 
and  never  I ;  and  it  uses  in  a  sense  way.  She  had  put  down  in  her  note- 
which  they  never  intended  the  logi-  book  some  fragments  of  a  system  of 
cal  rule,  that  the  singular  is  equivalent  moral  and  mental  philosophy."  Among 
to  the  universe.  Hence,  the  flitter-  these  were  portions  of  a  theory  of 
ing  soap-bubbles  always  floating  on  taste,  of  habits,  and  of  passions,  and 
the  sunny  air  of  France,  and  always  some  infinitesiinal  bits  of  a  theory  of 
bursting ;  the  balloons  of  philosophi-  religion^  whose  dogmatic  j^ais  eva- 
cal  theory,  jostling  each  other  as  they  porate  mto  a  benevolent  impersonal 
rise  to  the  empyrean,  and  then  igno-  abstraction,  hypostatized  under  the 
miniously  collapsing  for  want  of  the  holiest  of  names — andafuturi^mifiiM 
gas  of  legitimate  mduction,  or  up-  'Hhe  subterranean  dtist-bin  of  scoun- 
setting  for  lack  of  the  ballast  of  facts,  dreldom  for  the  devil's  regiments  of 
This  tendencv  finds  its  expression  in  the  line,"  of  which  Carlyle  nas  spoken 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of /o/mwte,  in  his  "Latter -Day  Pampmets." 
drawn  up  in  philosophical  shape.  The  These  philosophical  fragments^  then, 
preacher  illustrates  the  doctrine  of  the  are  the  back-oone  or  name-work  of 
Trinity  by  the  triple  element  of  the  Madame  Dudevant^s  book.  Gtifen 
logical  sentence.  The  novelist  pauses  these,  it  was  easy  for  her,  with  her 
in  a  love  scene  to  state  some  deduc-  knowledge  of  artist  and  Parisian  ]if& 
tion  from  the  logic  of  passion.  The  with  her  highly  coloured  style  ana 
matron,  stepping  mto  a.^acre  with  her  passionate  eloquence,  to  clothe  the 
lover,  stops  to  remind  the  blackguard  anatomy  with  flesh  and  blood,  and 
with  whom  she  elopes  of  the  law  of  enrich  it  with  the  life  of  circumstance 
the  human  mind  wiiich  has  led  her  and  event  In  "  Elle  et  Lui**  we 
to  leave  a  white  rather  than  a  red  can  trace  an  underljring  theory  of  art, 
rose  upon  her  husband's  dressing-  of  habits,  of  morals,  of  religion, 
table.  The  extraordinary  proselytism  Her  view  of  the  psychological  prob- 
of  the  French  character  is  another  lem — the  artist — is  radically  and  even 
fact  which  has  been  observed  by  think-  absurdly  wrong, 
ers  so  acute,  and  yet  so  diflerent  as  Artists  ofeveryname  are,  according 
De  Maistre  and  Cousin.  Their  iaeas  to  her,  necessarily  miserable.  ^^One 
shoot,  like  electric  sparks  along  the  ought,"  she  observes,  "  to  pardon 
chain  of  civilized  life.  Their  Ian-  them  their  sudden  entanglements  and 
guage,  from  the  period  of  the  Cm-  their  feverish  impressions;"  opinion 
sades — ^when  it  gave  the  still  remain-  feels  that  it  ou^ht  Thus  the  world 
ing  name  of  Frank  to  every  European  demands  of  artists  the  fire  of  inspira- 
in  the  East — is  the  medium  of  com-  tion :  and  it  is  neoessarv  that  the  fire 
munication.  Their  philosophies  —  which  b^opiiB  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
materialist,  with  Conoillac  and  Vol-  public  should  end  by  consuminff 
taire:  idealist,  with  Descartes  and  themselves.  They  are  lamented;  ana 
Maleoranchej  sentimental,  with  Hous-  when  the  good  bourgeois  learns  their 
seau ;  eclectic,  with  Cousin ;  posi-  disasters  and  catastrophes,  as  he  sits 
tive,  with  Comte;  ultramontane,  with  in  the  evening  with  his  familv,  he 
Montalembert,  De  Maistre,  and  Bau-  says  to  his  sweet  companion — "You 
tain— aspire  to,  and  in  some  mea-  know  that  poor  girl  who  sang  so 
sure  obtain,  cosmopolitan  circulation,  well  ?  Well,  she  has  died  of  a  broken 
Their  state  papers  read  like  a  chapter  heart ) — ^that  famous  poet,  who  wrote 
of  Vico,  or  of  Grotius  modernized,  so  divmely?  he  has  committed  Buicide. 
Their  armies  are  pushed  on  over  the  It's  a  great  pi^,  wife,  all  these  people 
-nows  of  Mount  Cenia,  to  fill  the  world  end  ill ;  it  is  tcFe  who  are  happy.  The 
i)b  the  hell-fires  of  hate,  and  to  re-  good  howrgwU  is  tight 
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Dhulip  Sing,  the  ez-Mahan^ah  of  the  Punjab.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  placed 
ag  a  boy  under  charge  of  Dr.  Login,  and  provided  at  the  same  time  witn  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  faith  of  his  fatners.  His  mind  was  thus  thrown 
open,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Christian  instruction  and  example^  and,  yet,  not 
forced,  on  the  other  hand,  to  desert  his  hereditary  faitL  Left  free  to  choose 
between  these  impressions — of  conviction  on  one  side,  and  blind  custom  on  the 
other,  conviction  at  last  prevailed  over  custom ;  and  to  the  surprii^e  of  Dr. 
Lo|^  who  had  been  desired  by  Lord  Dalhousie  not  to  attempt  the  conversiofi 
of  the  young  prince,  he  sought  for  baptism,  which,  after  some  scrutiny  into 
the  sincerity  of  his  motives,  has  been  permitted.  In  this  case,  the  State 
honourably  discharged  its  duties  by  its  heathen  ward.  It  neither  compelled 
him  to  be  oaptized,  nor  yet  forbad  him;  but  left  him  open  to  impressions  on 
both  sides,  and  left  the  result  with  Qod.  Cannot  we  act  with  the  mass  of  the 
people  as  in  this  instance  %  India  is  our  ward,  and  we  are  bound  to  educate  he^ 
for  the  future,  as  well  as  maintain  her  for  the  present  So  long  as  she  clings  tq 
a  religion  of  custom,  respect  her  prejudice ;  but  should  she  open  her  mind  to 
a  religion  of  conviction,  do  not  refuse  her  the  right  of  judging  for  herself. 
Our  metaphor  we  are  aware  will  not  hold  good  on  this  account,  that  a  nation 
is  not  moved  as  one  man  by  a  single  impure ;  we  must  exi)ect  a  period  of  di- 
vision. Christ  was  too  truthful  not  to  forewarn  that  the  first  result  of  his 
doctrine  should  be  not  peace  but  the  sword — that  it  would  disunite  families, 
and  maJce  a  man's  foes  they  of  his  own  household.  In  the  same  way  we 
must  frankly  prepare  the  State  for  reli^ous  divisions  in  India.  Paganism  will 
not  be  exorcised  without  rending  its  victim,  and  leaving  it  half  dead;  so  that 
timid  and  selfish  minds  will  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  us,  and, 
perhaps,  even  for  India,  to  keep  things  quiet,  and  not  to  allow  the  ancient 
superstitions  to  be  disturbed.  But  in  the  end  we  shall  reap  our  reward.  We 
do  not  certainlv  say  that  we  shall  consolidate  our  Empire  there,  for  though 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  it  will  never  do  to  drive  out  expediency  by  expe- 
diency. But  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  we  shall  have  done  our  duty — we  shall 
have  made  the  people  of  India  our  fnends.  The  waves  of  conquest  may  roll 
in  other  channels  than  ours — the  capricious  gales  of  commerce  waft  other 
sails  than  ours,  but  we  shall  be  raised  above  the  faith  of  treaties  or  the  balance 
of  trade.  In^a  has  had  many  conquerors,  but  not  one  regenerator.  Be  it 
ours  to  pass  bv  the  vulgar  triumphs  of  the  sword,  and  to  aim  at  the  triumph 
of  the  cross,  for  this  is  the  Mission  which  now,  in  the  end  of  the  world,  ha4 
been  reserved  for  us. 

'"Pats  ceqne  ta  dots  advieimt  que  poornL**— OM  KnigkUjf  Mefio, 
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Milton  was  grave  and  virtuous,  becom-  but  there  will  be  kings,  too,  the  kings 

ing  himself  a  great  poem  before  he  of  art  and  science,  flinginc   down 

wrote  it.    Wordsworth's  heart  was  as  their  several  crowns  before  Him  who 

pureashisownDuddon.  Bossuetwas  gave  them;  and  there  will  be  poetic 

a  holy  and  exemplary  prelate.   Handel  hands  sweeping  the  harps  into  richer 

was  eccentric,  but  neither  vicious  nor  music    The  poet  becomes  a  driveller, 

unhappy.    Kant's  sublime  morality  and  the  novelist  becomes  a  liar,  when 

of  the  **  categoric  imperative"  sprang  he  tells  us  that  the  li^ht  which  leads 

from  his  unsullied  life.    The   very  astray  is  light  from  neaven.    He  is 

accusation  against  Goethe  has  been,  worse  than  driveller  or  liar ;  he  is 

that  his  imperial  will  dominated  over  the  devil's  special  correspondent  and 

his  pa.s.sions  with  a  selfish  view  to  his  penny-a-liner  in  God's  earth.    And 

artistic  aggrandizement;  that  he  in-  the  critic  is  ignorant  of  his  craft  who 

dulged  them,  but  only  so  far  as  they  denies  that  the  greatest  works  are 

helped  him  in  his  analysis  of  human  produced  in  tlie  profoundcst  calm  of 

nature;  only  so  far  as  his  ice-cold  eye  the  soul:  that  vice  is  destruction  of 

could  trace  the  tendrils  of  the  mind  the  princii>le  of  our  nature,  by  which 

and  heart  behind  the  blaze.    Or  if  we  it  tends  to  the  beautiful  and  the  true, 

turn  to  the  sta^T,  which  Madame  Du-  We  now  know  what  to  think  of  the 

devant  especially  contemplates,  we  do  following : — 

not  find  the  womanly  heart  of  Jenny        .*  w],at,  then,  is  rcaaon,''  a«ked  The- 

Lind  breaking  with  grief,  nor  David  resa  to  herself.  "  and  how  can  genins 

(Jarrick  committing  suicide.    Away,  exist  without  it?    Is  it  that  genius  is  so 

then,    witii    this  mischievous  cant,  great  a  power  that  it  can  slay  reason, 

alike  dishonourable  to  God  and  dis-  and  yet  surTive?    Or  is  reason  nothing 

honest  to  man,    which  has  floated  but  an  isolated  faculty  whose   miioa 

a<:ross  the  channel  to  France  from  our  ^^^^  ,^*'f,.?*^|J'  ?^?l^f  "  °!?'  f^"^ 
*•  *.  u..«^«:,.  c«i.«/%i  iiio+  fi«  +1^0  essential.''  She  fell  into  a  sort  of  moU- 
extuict  Byronic  school,  jiiNta^th^^  physical reyerie.  It  had  always  •ppeanri 
Deism  of  our  thubbs  and  Tmdals,  \^\^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  im  titSof 
long  snice  snutten  to  death  m  Mg-  -^^^^  ^^  ^^^  of  details ;  that  all  the  fe- 
land  by  Butler,  Waterland,  and  Le-  culties  of  an  organized  being  by  turns 
land,  rose  from  the  ^'rave,  flitted  over  borrowed  something  from,  and  lent 
to  Germany,  flunjL?  otif  its  old  binding-  something  to,  reason ;  that  reason  was 
sheet,  anil  dist^uiscd  itself  in  brave  at  once  means  and  end ;  that  no  master- 
new  terminologies.  To  genius,  in-  piece  could  be  emancipated  from  her 
deed,  it  is  true  that  God  has  given  a  l^^*  »nd  that  no  man  could  have  real 
keen  perception  of  the  discrepancy  ^^^^^^  after  haying  resolutely  Sampled 
ivcrii  i'^';'^!'"-  ,  ,  ,  .,  ,  '  u^en  her  under  foot.  She  reviewed  m  her 
between  the  real  and  the  i(leal  whose  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^       ^^^ 

results,  not  rarely,  are  an  irritable  dis-  considere<l  also  those  of  contempoiiry 

Content  with  what  ?."^— tita  ot  exhaus-  artists.    She  saw  everywhere  the  rule 

tion  and  lassitude  when  the  creative  of  the  true  associated  with  the  visionary 

heat   passes  away — the   quick  and  sentiment  of  the  beaatiful,  yet  everjr- 

liungry  fancy,  which  sometimes  feeds  where  exceptions,  frightful,  anomalies, 

upon  strange  garbage.     But  ho  has  he  radiant  and   lightning- blasted  figures, 

triven  to  ever\'  soul  its  peculiar  temp-  Hke  that  of  Laurent.    The  aspiration  to 

tation.      It   'is   a  repetition    of  the  t?e  sublime  was  even  a  disease  of  the 

simple  old  Bible  tyiK^a.  There  is  %^^ ''''^ Zi  V^  "^^"^"^  ^  ^^"^^ 
oiiui^  v/  i7„«  i>o+k«i^«i.«  /u,.  Theresa  was  placed.  I  here  was  a  fe- 
tiie  app  e  for  Eve.  Bathsheba  for  ^^j^^  something  which  seized  upon 
David,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  y^^^^Xy  and  which  made  it  despise  the 
Judas.  One  man  s  moral  probation  is  conditions  ofnormal  happiness  with  the 
to  wrestle  with  doubt,  another  s  to  duties  of  ordinary  life.  By  the  force  of 
wrestle  with  impurity.  And  the  one  things  Theresa  found  herself,  without 
attains  to  a  grander  faith  and  the  desire  or  foresight  of  her  own,  whirled 
other  to  a  grander  purity  thereby,  into  the  fatal  circle  of  this  human  hell. 
So  also  genius  has  its  own  perilous  She  became  the  companion,  the  inteU 
heritMse  of  trial;  only  the  profligate,  ^^^^""^  halfof  one  of  those  subhrnemad- 
rlnnikrti  or  rnscallv  ffcniiU  ha^  no  men»  one  olthose  errant  geniuses.  She 
drunken,  or  ^»^^^"y  ^"""'^  ^„«f :  "  assisted  at  the  perpetual  agony  of  a  Pro- 
right  to  inveigh  against  destmy.  metheus,  at  th^  often- ren^id  furies  of 
There  will  1)0  niynads  of  poor,  stiipid  ^n  Orestes.  She  endured  the  awful 
souls  among  tlie  redeemed ;  silly  sheep  back-swing  of  their  unspeakable  sorrow 
upon  earth— there  drinking  in  the  without  comprehending  the  cause,  with- 
i'i?ht,  like  flowers,  for  ever  and  ever ;  out  being  able  to  find  the  remedy," 
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correspondent  displays  in  this  good-  which  delights  me  at  the  time,  hut  which 
looking  stranger,  answers  in  a  wild  ^  *^™  mortally  ashamed  of  and  disgusted 
letter.  He  is  going  into  the  country  ^*'^  to-morrow.  If  I  change  it,  it  is 
with  some  "fasT  young  men  of  worse--it  leaves  me;  better  to  forget  it 
fashion  and  a  not  very  select  party  of  *"^  ''^'^  for  another;  but  that  other 
\»AiZ  Ttw^w^I^  /iiriiir^  T«™^^  «i  comes  so  confused  and  so  enormous  that 
ladies.  Therese  (MdUe.  Jacques)  at  „  ^^r  being  cannot  contain  it.  It 
once  understands  his  meaning.  Mean-  oppresses  me  and  tortures  me  till  it  has 
while.  Laurent  does  not  go  with  his  takenrealisableproportions;  then  returns 
friends  to  Montmorency,  but  to  the  the  other  suffering— that  of  production— 
fiois  de  Boulogne,  where  Theresa  has  a  real,  physical  suffering  that  I  caunot 
a  delicious  little  mansion.  The  airing  define.  And  this  is  how  I  live  when  I 
of  the  ear  at  keyholes  and  the  open-  ^^^  myself  be  ruled  by  that  giant  artist 
ing  of  letters  do  not  appear  to  come  ^^^^  *V°  ™®' ^^^^  fr<>™  ^^^^m  the  poor 
into  the  class  of  things  forbidden  to  ^.^»  ^^^  !P^^«  *«/°V  tear8,one  by  one, 
the  chivalry  of  Paris^Ld  this  hope-  .^^  '^I'^Td^^Pk^'^^^^  lili 
ful  young  gentleman  spends  some  better  to  live  as  I  have  conceived  life- 
hours  behind  a  hawthorn-hedge  m  that  1  should  commit  every  kind  of  ex- 
the  lady's  little  garden.  We  are  told  cess,  and  kill  this  gnawing  worm  which 
that  it  was  a-blow  with  May.  We  my  equals  call,  modestly,  their  inspira- 
may  be  wanthig  in  delicacy ;  but  for  tion,  and  which  I  call,  simply,  my  iii- 
our  part  we  wish  that  some  rough  flrmity.**' 
Saxon  boot  had  kicked  the  listener 

into  the  thorniest  portion  of  that  A  scene  and  tears  are,  of  course,  the 
hedge,  or  that  some  Saxon  hand  had  result  of  this  prolonged  interview;  and 
laid  a  stick,  cut  from  its  branches,  equally  as  a  matter  of  course  marriage 
about  the  Apollo-like  head  of  the  is  pronounced  an  impossibility  by 
genius.  However,  there  is,  of  course,  Theresa.  Then  we  have  Palmer's 
some  mystery  about  Theresa.  Laur-  sittings^  in  the  coiu-sc  of  which  Lau- 
cnt  having  sedulously  inquired  of  all  rent  vainly  endeavours  to  pump  the 
his  male  acquaintances  who  visited  reserved  American.  But  an  intimacy 
at  the  house  as  to  the  precise  nature  gradually  springs  up  between  the  two 
of  their  relations  with  Mdlle.  Jacques,  men,  and  in  due  course  Palmer  volun- 
is  pretty  well  satisfied  of  her  purity,  tarily  discloses  Theresa's  secret  to  the 
So  he  calms  himself  under  the  nedse,  artist  She  is  the  illegitimate  daugh- 
knocks  at  the  door,  walks  into  the  ter  of  a  banker — a  man  of  honour  and 
atelier,  stretches  his  boots  upon  a  virtue  ! — ^her  mother  l)ein2  the  beau- 
sofa,  smokes  a  cigar,  and,  after  some  tiful  governess  of  that  banker's  child- 
rather  unpleasant  conversation,  dis-  ren,  and  his  wife  residing  under  tlie 
covers  that  Palmer  is  an  old  acquaint-  roof.  The  banker  had  wished  tliat 
ance  of  Theresa.  His  character  is  Palmer  should  marry  his  daughtei*, 
strikingly  enough  delineated  by  him-  but,  for  some  reason,  no  proposal  hud 
self,  thus :  been  made.    So  the  poor  girl  is  es- 

IKmsed  to  a  Portuguese  count,  who, 

"  *  Well,  you  are  wrong,  Theresa.'  re-  after  Theresa  has  become  a  mother, 

pUed  Laurence,  eagerly.    *  It  is  j ust  the  jg  discovered  to  have  a  slight  difficulty 

opposite  of  what  you  sy.    It  is  the  man  j^  the  shape  of  another  wife  au(l 

with  myself.    Ton  see  ennui  kills  me.  g^^tleman  returns  from  a  tour  to  the 

Ennui  of  what  ?  you  wiU  say.    Ennui  of  Havannah  with  a  proposition  that  she 

every  thing.    I  cannot,  like  you,  work  should  continue  to  live  with  him. 

calmly  and  attentivelv  for  six  boors.  Upon  an  indignant  refusal  he  witli- 

then  take  a  little  walk  in  the  garden,  draws  from  her  all  pecuniaiy  assist - 

throwing  bread  to  the  sparrows;  begin  ance.  and  manages  to  carry  off  tlieir 

to  work  again  for  four  hours,  and  then  child,  who  is  soon  annoimced  to  be 

smUe  through  the  evening  on  two  or  dead.    Then  Theresa  takes  refuge  in 

three  troublesome  fellows  l»ke  myself,  ^  ^^^ymh  of  Paris,  and  supports  herself 

r&;wrsrdr;^,J:l^;^^^^  andher  mother  by  her  elegant  pencil. 

is  feverish.    Invention  troubles  me,  and  Laurent  proposes  for  her  over  and  over 

makes  me  tremble.    Execution,  always  again,  but  is  always  repulsed  as  a  lover, 

too  slow  for  my  desire,  gives  me  terrible  until  a  happy  occasion  arises.    Our 

palpitatk>n8 ;  and  it  is  weq>hig  and  re-  authoress  has  probably  been  studying 

itraining  my  eiies  that  I  pitKiuce  an  idea  M.  Michelet,  so  subtle  a  part  does  the 
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white  as  snow.''  But  this  BtadiouBly  imregeneratehumannature.  AiiApos- 
tells  us  that  the  man  of  any  formed  tie  has  stated  it  with  divine  depth  and 
sensual  habit  is  utterly  insusceptible  penetration.  But  we  also  know  that 
.  of  any  moral  renovation.  The  silver  this  struggle  is  ever  ending  in  a  death- 
cord  of  impulse,  according  to  this,  is  groan  of  aefeat  or  in  a  cry  of  victoiy, 
loosed,  and  the  f^olden  bowl  of  hope  and  we  would  not  contuse  with  a 
broken^and  thepitcher  of  peace  broken  grand  struggle  towards  the  new  birth 
at  the  fountain,  and  the  wheel  of  the  these  idly-sublime  pictures  of  an  ideal 
moral  nature  broken  at  the  cistern,  which  is  sometimes  blubbered  for,  but 
and  the  man,  intellectual  and  spin-  never  grasped  at  Once  more  we 
tual,  goes  to  his  long  home  of  eternal  quote : — 

fire,  or  of  everlastmg  mud!    In  vain  ..  .^    .    «j  u   *    mu           <t     « 

doM  thp  fliihlimfist  devotion  woo  him  ^®*»  ^^  ^  ^  Thereaa,  *I  Buffer 

Goes  ine  suDumest  aevotion  woo  mm  ^  phenomenon  which  Thaumaturgiste 

m  the  most  attractive  form.    In  vam  caU  po«eJSon    Two  .p^its  lSvS«i 

doesthetenderestlove  watch  over  his  me.    iTthere  really  oie  good  and  ooe 

mckpillow^ndw^p  upon  lus sleep-  bad?  I  think  not.    That  which  terrifies 

mg£EK».    The  mood  of  the  ruffian  and  vou,  sceptic,  violent,  awful,  only  does 

the  bully,  of  the  black^ard  and  the  ill  hecause  he  is  not  strong  enough  to 

fed  horse,  comesupon  hun,  and  cannot  do  the  good  which  he  intended.     He 

be  resisted-    Such  is  the  picture  of  would  be  calm,  phUosophic,  tolerant, 

Laurent  de  Fauvel  at  twenty-five !  serenely  cheerfiil ;  the  other  does  not 

We  may  be  told  that  it  is  intended  as  ^^^^  *.*'*l>®^''*'^  ^,  ^'  ^5®  ^^ 

awarning.  Willit  not  rather  be  ames-  S^^^Vlid^^gwutd^^ 

sageofd^pair?  Theret^acertamold-  ^^^  as  his  adversary  Teen  at  him 

fashioned  book,  not,  we  fear,  very  disowns  him,  wounds  him,  he  becomes 

much  read  m  France  :  m  it  can  be  in  his  turn  dark  and  cruel ;  so  that  the 

found  the  only  religion  which  has  two  angels  which  are  within  me  give 

ever  coupled  austere  morality  with  birth  to  a  demon."* 
tender   consideration.      Other  reli- 

dons  have  spoken  of  and  promised  If  Madame  Dudevant  would  only 

forgiveness :  other  systems  have  held  consider  the  distinction  between  two 

out  a  high  etliical  standard ;  but  where,  words,  which  the  accuracy  of  Fr»ich 

except  in  Christianity,  shall  we  find  prose  has  preserved  firom  the  wreck 

the  combination  of  the  two?  of  scholasticism,  she  will  see  the  root 

Another  moral  fallacy  of  the  Pari-  of  this  eiTor.     The  two  words  are 

sian  stamp  runs  through  the  concept  veUeUy  and  volition,    Yelleity  is  an 

tion  of  Laurent^  that  of  dualism  of  imperfect  and  suspended  motion  of 

character — of  tndetemUnimn,  if  we  the  will,  or  a  vsLpie  impulse,  which 

may  coin  the  word.  There  were  heretics  tends  to  a  good  without  any  deliberate 

of  old  who  compared  the  elect  wal-  intention  of  pursuing  itj  as  when  we 

lowing  in  sin  to  gold  lying  for  a  while  wish  for  things  impossible ;  Tolition 

in  dung— a  dirty  bed,  but  one  which  is  a  full  and  perfect  motion  of  the 

cannot  tarnish  nor  depreciate  the  vir-  will,  or  an  impulse  by  which  it  tends 

gin  metal.    This  would  appear  to  be  to  a  good,  with  a  fixed  intention  of 

Madame  Dudevant's  deli  Derate  opi-  obtaining  it    In  this  way  we  se^  an 

nion.    Not  once  or  twice,  but  repeat-  end  when  we  are  clear  about  the 

edly  does  she  inform  us  that  Laurent's  means;  for  before  the  discovery  of 

"heartatbottomwasadmirablygood,"  the  means,  the  impulse  towards  the 

that  "his  soul  was  unsullied."    She  end  is  a  velleity.   The  child's  velleity 

is  full  of  the  theory  of  the  two  egos  cries  afber  the  moon  in  the  wat^; 

— one  ethereal,  the  other  grovelling,  the   man's  volition  aims  at  virtue 

We  do,  indeed,  recognise  the  fact  through  self-denial     Poor  Laurent 

of  two  contending  principles— -par-  had  some  lingering  veUeities  of  good ; 

tially  in  regenerate,  more  markedly  in  he  had  no  virtuous  volitions.* 


*  This  is  taken  ftoxa.  a  rare  work  of  the  accurate  and  acute  Bnrgersdy  k,  Codag. 
Physic,  p.  336.  Let  us  quote  another  sentence  or  two : — ^^  The  incontinent  man, 
because  he  must  condenm  sin  absolutely,  has  a  veUeity  not  to  sin ;  but  because, 
overcome  by  lust,  he  judges  pleasure  a  greater  good  than  not  to  sin,  he  elects 
pleasure  and  sin  which  is  of  volition — Yideo  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  seqnor— 
•*  video  meliora  proboque  "  belongs  to  velleity ;  **  deteriora  seqnor  *'  to  volition. 
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WIS.    Hrielf,  twenty  years  older,  with  est  fancy  have  ever  drawn  tucli  out- 
features  hollowed  by  debauchery,  or  ill-  li^ea  I 

ness.  with  glarmg  eyes,  with  a  brutalized  Anil  now  Palmer  arrives  at  Genoa, 

S?n  of  ^m\"L' V^K«™  i^^^^  and  at  a  glance  discovers  the  position 

Ir^g^u^r^^trtoTJSt^^^^  ofaff^-  ThingsgetworseanS^^^^^ 

the  behig  that  1  am  now.     O  God  I  Is  ^e    find    the  unfortiinate   Theresa 

this  what  I  am  to  become  in  riper  age?  watclimg  bv  a  wretched  drunkard, 

I  had  this  evening  bad  recollections  that  bloodied  and  hideous  from  a  boxing- 

I  expressed  in  spite  of  myself,  because  I  match  with  asailor,  and  using  language 

always  carry  in  myself  this  old  man,  of  delirious  violence.    At  this  point 

from  which  I  thought  I  was  deliyered.  we  haveonejust  and  powerful  thought. 
The  spectre  of  debauchery  will  not  lose 

his  prey.   Even  into  the  arms  of  Theresa  *  *  But  one  thmg  was  true,  for  the  mo- 
he  follows  me,  to  mock  me,  and  to  cry,  ment  he  was  tired  of  a  higher  love,  and 
It  is  too  late.'  *'  a»pired  with  all  his  being  to  the  fatal  in- 
.-.       .,.      .     .  V       •  X    1  J     XV  toxication  of  the  past.    It  was  the  pan* 
After  this  startlmg  mterlude  the  igUment  of  the  evil  path  that  he  had 
artist  strides  about  with  his  "adored"  chosen  on  his  entrance  into  life;  a  cruel 
for  hours,  makins  her  trudge  through  punishment,  doubtless,  and  one  of  which 
heavy  sand,  and  the  next  day  expresses  it  may  be  conceived  that  he  complained  of 
no  compassion  for  the  pale  and  sutfer-  with  energy ;  he  who  had  premeditated 
ing  creature.  nothing,  but  who  had  cast  himself  laugh- 
Now,  Theresa  haa  acted  aU  along  {"« i°^^»°  abyssfrom  which  bethought 

upon  a  theory.    She  has  hoped  thaS  ?« "^^^^  ?>?«  ^^^  ^l**"^  t?  ^"^  5  ^^^ 

« ^^iJT  .t.^,i.T,.io^i  K^  ^X'Vi^.Vrl  •  ^^  "  "^«<i  by  a  code  which  seems  to 

a  caba  and  regulated  hfe  mU  mve  a  ^^^  ^^  ^j  ^^j  ^^  ^„  ^hat  terri. 

heathy  p  ay  to  the  diseased  pulse  of  1,1^  formuhi  which  none  is  permitted  to 

de  ifauvels  moral  nature.     On  the  ignore—the  Law.     So  mucl^the  worse 

contrary,  she  finds  that  vutuous  re-  for  those  who  do  ignore  it.     Let  the 

pose  is  to  his  depraved  passions  like  child  throw  itself  among  the  claws  of 

the  sickening  swing  of  a  becalmed  the  panther,  thinking  to  caress  him,  the 

ship.    A  temper  more  diabolical  than  panther  will  make  no  account  of  its 

brutalmakcsherits  victim.    To  crown  innocence ;  he  wiU  devour  it,  bo^use  it 

her  sutterings,  whispers  iiyurious  to  *•  "^^  ^  ^^  nature  to  spare.     So  with 

unnaturaUy,  we  think,  when  an  attrac-  „^  must  learn,  or  suffer." 
tive  lady  goes  about  with  a  notonous 

libertine  in  this  primitive  ftwhion.  To  Laurent  now  proposes  to  Palmer  to 
the  loss  of  reputation  must  be  added  become  the  lover  ot  Theresa — a  pro- 
that  of  her  time  and  of  her  money,  posal  which  is  met  with  some  coldness 
We  find  the  lovers  next  travelling  to-  atfirst—andsets  off  to  Florence.  Most 
gether  in  Ital^.  In  Genoa  she  fulfils  opportunelv,  Richard  happens  to  hear 
some  professional  engagements,  and  of  the  death  of  the  Count  *  *  *  just 
reidiseB  a  handsome  sum  by  copying  at  this  time,  and  informs  Theresa  that 
pictures.  But  the  sublime  genius,  she  is  free.  This  announcement  he 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  spumed  the  accompanies  with  an  offer  of  his  heart 
trammels  of  astronomical  nomenda-  and  hand.  Shortly  after  the  proposal 
ture,  hated  and  sneered  at  this  servile  a  mad  note  arrives  from  Laurent, 
task.  Laurent  grows  violent  and  sa-  stating  that  he  had  taken  poison, 
vage.  This  "finished  gentleman,''  "in  Palmer  and  the  lady  fiy  to  his  address, 
the  best  society  of  Paris,''  "  whose  and  find  him  raving  in  an  access  of 
heart  was  good  at  bottom' '  (we  are  not  brain-fever.  He  is  assiduously  tended 
inventing,  but  quoting),  abuses  the  by  the  now-engaged  pair.  Onrecover- 
woman  by  whose  labour  he  was  living,  ing  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  aU  that 
thrusts  in  sketches  of  an  atrocious  has  occurred,  and  to  be  rather  bored 
character  beside  a  picture  of  her  in  with  Palmer's  perpetual  company, 
his  album,  brutallv  reproaches  her  The  explanation  leads  to  another  scene, 
with  the  position  which  debarred  her  Afterwards,  however,  a  moral  as  well 
from  going  with  him  into  society,  as  physical  convalescence  appears  to 
and  jioes  at  her  for  her  pallor  ana  have  commenced.  The  three  friends 
seriousness,  for  the  sadness  which  Ju  go  about  together  evenrwhere,and  en- 
had  brought  on  her,  and  for  the  tears  joy  in  company  the  treshness  of  the 
which  Ae  had  caused  her  to  shed.  Of  oountxy  or  the  pleasant  excitement  of 
BO  Engluk  gentleman  could  the  wild-  the  opera.    On  the  day  when  it  had 
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A  roiuesr  kidk. 

Gerald  paased  a  restless,  disturbed  oeive  any  thing  more  solemn  and 
night  PurcelFs  words  ever  ring-  gloomy  than .  one  of  these  forests, 
inff  in  his  ears  foreboded  nothing  but  where  the  only  sound  is  a  low,  sighing 
failure  and  disaster,  while  there  cadence  as  the  wind  stirs  in  the  pine- 
seemed  something  almost  sarcastic  in  tops.  A  solitary  blackbird,  perchance, 
the  comparison  he  drew  between  the  may  warble  her  mellow  song  in  the 
Prince  Charles  Edward's  rashness  stillness,  or,  as  evening  closes,  the 
and  his  own  waiting,  delaying  policy,  wailing  cry  of  the  owl  be  heard ;  bat 
"  Is  it  fair  or  just,'^  thought  he,  "  to  except  for  these  the  stillness  is  death- 
taunt  me  with  this  1    I  wa^  not  bred  like. 

up  to  know  my  station  and  my  claims.  Whole  days  had  Gerald  often  nassed 
None  told  me  I  was  of  royal  blood  in  these  leafy  solitudes,  tiU  at  length 
and  had  a  throne  for  a  heritage.  These  he  grew  to  recognise,  even  in  that  ap- 
tidings  break  on  me  as  I  am  worn  x^^^^i^^  uniformity,  certain  spots  and 
down  by  misfortune  and  broken  by  certain  trees  by  which  he  could  cal- 
illness,  so  that  my  shattered  intellects  culate  his  distance  firom  home.  Two 
scarcely  credit  them.  Even  now,  on  or  three  little  clearings  there  were 
what,  or  on  whom,  do  I  rely  1  Has  also  where  trees  had  been  felled  and 
not  disease  undermined  my  strength  smallpilesofbnishwood  were  formed; 
and  distrust  my  judgment,  so  that  I  these  were  his  most  remote  wander- 
believe  in  nothing,  nor  in  anybody!  ings  and  marked  the  place  whence 
Ah,  Riquetti,  pour  poisons  never  he  tiuned  his  steps  homeward, 
leave  the  blood  till  it  has  ceased  to  On  the  morning  we  now  speak  of 
circulate.*'  he  rude  at  such  reckless  speed  that  in 
There  were  days  when  the  whole  less  than  two  hours  he  had  left  these 
plan  and  scheme  of  his  life  seemed  to  familiar  places  far  behind  and  peue- 
nun  such  a  mockery  and  a  deception  trated  deeper  into  the  dense  wood, 
that  he  felt  a  sort  of  scorn  for  nim-  Tuwards  noon  he  dismounted  to  re- 
self  in  beUeving  it.  It  was  like  child-  lieve  his  somewhat  wearied  horse,  and 
hoodor  dotage  to  hismind,  this  dream  walked  along  for  hours,  a  strange 
nf  a  greatness  so  far  off,  so  impossible,  feeling  of  pleasure  stirring  his  heart 
and  he  burned  for  some  real  actual  at  the  thought  of  his  utter  loneliness; 
existence  with  truthful  incidents  and  for  there  is  something  in  the  mind  of 
interests.  Gloomy  doubts  would  also  youth  that  attaches  itself  eagerly  to 
cross  him,  whether  he  might  be  noth-  any  thing  that  seems  to  savour  of  the 
ingbuta  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  adventurous.  And  the  mere  presence 
certain  crafty  men  like  Massoni,  who  of  a  new  object  or  a  new  situation 
havingused  him  for  their  purpose  to-  will  often  suffice  for  this.  Giudu- 
day  would  cast  him  off  as  worthless  ally  on  he  went,  his  mind  calmed 
to-morrow.  These  thou^ts  became  down  and  the  fever  of  his  brain 
at  times  almost  insupportable,  and  his  abated ;  passages  of  the  poets  he  best 
only  relief  against  tnem  was  in  sreat  loved  rose  to  his  memory,  and  he 
bomly  fatigue.  It  was  his  habit  repeated  verses  to  himself  as  he 
when  thus  to  mount  his  horse  and  strolled  along,  his  mind  unconadoualy 
ride  at  speed  into  the  forest  The  drinking  in  the  soothmg  influences 
deep  pine-wood  was  traversed  in  va-  that  come  of  solitude  and  reverie. 
riouB  directions  by  Ions  erassy  alleys  Meanwhile  the  day  wore  on,  and 
of  miles  in  extent;  ancT  here,  save  at  although  no  sense  of  ntigue oppressed 
the  very  rarest  intervals,  no  one  was  to  himself,  he  was  warned  oy  the  blood 
be  met  witL    It  is  not  easy  to  con-  red  nostrils  of  lus  horse  and  his  drawn- 
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remain  and  support  herself  by  lace-  gua^  of  an  English  tale  of  the  same 
work  until  her  remittances  arrive,  species  might  appear  somewhat  pedan- 
However,  Palmer  pleads  and  weeps,  tic  and  unmeaning ;  though  we  ate 
and  after  a  few  weeks  of  psycholo-  of  opinion  that  a  mass  of  pernicious 
gising,  the  pigs  are  driven  out  of  the  errors  in  morals,  and  even  in  theology, 
matrimonial  market,  and  they  are  miffht  be  averted  simply  by  criticism 
once  more  engaged.  Off  to  Paris  for  exchan^ng  its  vague  praises  and  un* 
the  nuptials.  Nay,  not  so  fast.  There  discrimmating  censures  for  a  reference 
is  a  queer  encounter  at  the  little  box  to  admitted  laws  of  morals  and  pay  cho- 
in  the  suburbs,  of  which  we  wot.  logy.  But  still  a  bad  English  book  is. 
Friend  Laurent  has  not  forgotten  the  generally  speaking,  a  mere  series  of 
way.  So  there  he  is  to  greet  the  bride  corrupting  or  indelicate  photographs, 
elect,  and  to  pour  forth  a  flood  of  hit  otf  from  nature,  with  the  coarse- 
agony,  despair,  and  repentance  at  her  ness  and  the  truth  of  life — nothing 
feet  Once  more  is  Richard  Palmer's  more,  and  nothing  less.  The  boy  or 
jealousy  aroused,  like  Laurent  in  the  the  young  man  recalls  them.  They 
earlier  stage  of  this  comi^licated  his-  have  their  evil  share  in  awakening 
torv:  he  **does"  a  little  airing  of  ears  stormy  passions,  or  in  crowding  the 
ana  eyes  at  the  key-hole,  a  little  listen-  mind  with  i  mpure  imaginations,  which 
ing  and  spying  under  a  certain  haw-  it  may  require  lon^  discipUne,  and 
thorn  hedge.  Once  more  she  breaks  iminful  efforts,  and  bitter  self-humllia- 
off  with  P^mer.  Once  more  she  takes  tion,  to  banish  from  the  territory  into 
on  with  Laurent.  As  before,  he  is  which  they  have  entered.  But  such 
at  first  tender  and  impassioned,  and  books  will  hardly  penetrate  beyond 
appears  to  be  a  new  man.  Then,  the  outworks  of  the  nature.  They 
aeain.  he  grows  brutal  and  profligate,  insinuate  no  system.  They  say  out, 
She  roUows  him  to  an  infamous  ball  as  Dr.  Johnson  commended  the  gen- 
in  a  mask,  and  hears  her  name  pro-  tlemen  for  saying  to  the  partner  of  his 
nounced  by  some  of  the  vilest  li{)s  in  guilt,  who  had  exclaimed  that  they 
Paris.  Then  Palmer  recovers  her  had  done  wrong,  "Yes,  we  have  done 
child  and  restores  him  to  her.  She  wrong."  They  convey  no  theory  of 
breaks  up  her  establishment  finally,  morals,  of  psycholojcy,  of  religious  sen- 
rushes  away  to  Germany,  and  all  timents.  Tliey  neither  produce,  nor 
closes  with  a  mystical  letter,  ending  attempt  to  produce,  an  intellectual 
with  this  obscure  oracle  : — "The  wo-  admiration  of  rascality,  or  a  moral 
men  of  the  future,  who  shall  contem-  sympathy  with  licentious  selfishness, 
plate  your  work  from  age  to  age,  will  They  proclaim  that  they  are  bad,  and 
06  your  sisters  and  lovers."  And  if  they  never  pretend  to  l.>e  any  thing 
the  old  stoic  doctrine  of  the  mundane  else.  Their  language  is  that  of  honest 
periods  and  circuits  from  eternity  to  Nell  Gwynne  to  her  coachman.  Very 
eternity  be  true,  not  the  same  numeri-  diflerent  is  it  with  our  neighbours, 
cal  Theresa^  but  one  in  all  things  ex-  The  French  are  at  once  the  most  logl- 
actly  like  her,  is  perpetually  heing  cal  and  the  most  proselytizing  of  na- 
engaged  to  either  one  or  other  of  two  tions.  The  scholastic  spirit  has  never 
parties  exactly  alike  to  Lam-ent  or  beenextinct  among  them  from  Abelard 
ralmer.  Our  brain  is  in  a  maze  with  to  Cousin.  It  has  exercised  a  strange 
the  complicated  speculation,  and  we  spell  of  fascination  over  their  women, 
gladly  take  breath.  from  the  Catholic  recluse  of  Paraclete 

We  are  aware  how  bare  thia  skele-  to  the  Positivist  Clotilde  de  Vaux. 

ton  must  appear,  how  little  it  will  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  cannot 

possibly  seem  to  deserve  the  some-  do  without  a  system.    Bei\}amin  Con- 

what  elaborate  examination  to  which  stant  (of  whom  Joseph  do  Maistre 

we  have  purposed  to  subject  it.   Why,  said  so  severely,  that  "beseemed  to 

it  may  be  asked,  break  this  French  want  virility,  at  least  in  his  books"), 

butterfly  upon  the  stiff  wheel  of  Brit-  when  labouring  at  his  work  upon  the 

ish  morality]    Why  not  let  it  flaunt  source  and  forms  of  religion,  used  to 

its  painted  wings  for  its  little  season]  boast  that  he  had  forty  thousand  facts 

Our  answer,  without  continuing  the  which  "moved  at  his  will."  But  most 

metaphor,   is  this  :    we  propose  to  Frenchmen,  with  an  apparatus  of  facts 

analyse  the  psychological  and  ethical  equal  to  one  of  Pinnock's  Catechisms 

principles  round  which  this  curious  will  knock  off  a  theoiy  of  universal 

story  18  crystallized.  To  use  such  Ian-  histor>^— with  a  single  chapter  of  Kant 
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tiiere ;  how  we  felt  in  that  long  ago ;  "  Ereiy  maa,  ay,  and  every  w(»aaB 

what  we  thought  of ;  what  we  am-  of  them !"     They   respect  neith^ 

hitioned)  priest  nor  prefect    What  think  you 

Wonderfulmessengeisof  conacience  they  did  three  weeks  ago  at  Somana  f 

are  these  same  old  memories :  the  A  travelling    company   of  playera 

little  garden  we  used  to  dig ;  the  nar-  coming  through  the  town  obtamed 

row  md  we  slept  in ;  our  old  bench  leave  from  tae  Delegato  to  give  a 

at  school^  deep  graven  on  the  heart,  representation.     The    theatre    waa 

with  all  its  thrilBng  incidents  of  boy-  crammed,  as  you  may  well  believe, 

ish  life ;  the  pathway  through  the  such  a  pleasure  not  beinff  an  eveir 

flowery  meadow  down  to  the  stream,  day  one.    Well,  the  orcneste  haa 

where  we  used  to  bathe  :  the  little  finished  the  symphony  and  up  drew 

summer-house    under    tne    honey-  the  curtain,  when,  iniaitead  of  a  village 

suckles,  where  we  heard  or  invented  fete,  with  peasants  dancins,  the  stage 

such  marvellous  stories.    Bely  upon  was  crowded  with  savage-kokmg  fd- 

it  there  is  not  one  of  these  unassoci-  lows,  armed  to  the  teeth,  eveiy  one 

ated  with  some  high  hopes,  some  ge-  of  whom  held  a  blunderbuss  levelled 

nerous  notion,  some  noble  ambition  ;  at  the  audience.  Meanwhile  the  dooia 

something,  in  short,  which  we  meant  of  the  boxes  were  opened,  and  the 

to  be,  but  never  realized  :  some  path  people  inside  politely  requested   to 

we  intended  to  follow,  out  strayed  nandout  their  money,  watches,  jewels, 

from,  in  that  wild  and  tumultuous  in  fact  all  that  they  had  of  valua 

conflict  we  call  life.  about  them,  the  pit  being  exactly 

Guided  by  the  little  river,  on  which  treated  in  the  same  fashion,  for  none 

the  setting  sim  was  now  shedding  its  could  escape,  as  all  the  doors  were 

last  lustre,  Gerald  walked  along  be-  held  by  the  bandits.    They  cairied 

side  his  horse,  and  just  as  the  nieht  away   forty-seven  thousand  francs' 

was  falling  reached  the  milL    To  his  worth  for  the  night's  work.    Indeed, 

great  surprise  did  he  learn  that  he  the  Delegato  has  never  risen  from  his 

was  full  nfty  miles  from  Orvieto,  for  bed  since  it  happened,  and  expects 

though  he  had  passed  an  entire  day.  every  day  to  be  summoned  to  Bome^ 

from  earliest  dawn,  on  the  way,  he  haa  or  sent  ofl"  to  prison  at  Viterba 

never  contemplated  the  distance  he  "And  why  does  the  Pope's  govem- 

had  come.    ^  it  was  not  an  unusual  ment  not  take  some   steps  a^inst 

occurrence  for  special  couriers  with  these  fellows?  Why  are  they  simered 

despatches   to   pass   by  this  route  to  ravage  the  whole  country  at  their 

towards  the  Tuscan  frontier,  his  ap-  will?'' 

pearance  caused  little  remark,  and  he  "  Youmusta8kyourmaster,the  Oar- 
was  invited  to  sit  down  at  the  miller's  dinal,  that  question,"  said  the  miller, 
table  when  the  household  assembled  laughing.  It  would  beeai^  enough 
for  supper.  to  hunt  them  down,  now  thfvt  they've 

"  You  are  bound  for  St.  Stephano,  got  fever  in  the  mountains,  if  anyone 
I'll  warrant,"  said  the  miller,  as  he  cared  to  do  it  ^  but  the  'Pastore,'  as 
stood  looking  at  Gerald,  who  oedded  they  call  their  captain,  pava  hand- 
down  his  tired  beast  somely  for  his  patent  to  roo^  and  h« 

G^erald  assented  with  a  nod,  and  never  kills  where  it  can  be  avoided" 

went  on  with  his  work.  "And  who  is  this  Pastore — what 

"  If  I  were  you,  then,  I'd  not  take  was  he  ?" 

the  low  road  by  the  Lago  Sciiro  at  "HewasamonL    Someaayhewaa 

this  season."  once  a  monsignore;  and  he  might  have 

"  And  why  so  1"  been,  from  his  mannersand  lanfimag^." 

"  Just  for  this  reason :  they  have  "You  have  seen  him,  thenf" 

gotmalariafever  up  in  the  mountains,  "Seen  him  I  Pere  Bacco^  that  have 

and  the  refugees  who  live  u^  there,  I,  and  to  my  cost !    He  oomes  himaelf 

for  safety  against  the  caiabimeri,  are  to  take  up  his  'due  de  Pasqua,'  as  he 

obliged  to  come  down  into  the  plains,  caUs  his  Easter-dues,  whicn  are  not 

and  the^  troop  the  roads  here  in  the  lighter  that  he  asseasee  them  all 

gangs  01  twenty  and  thirty,  making  before  he  sits  down  to  supper." 

the  country  insecure  after  nightfalL^  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  he 

"  They  are  brigands,  thenl"  asked  would  sit  down  to  table  with  yoo !" 

Gerald.  "Ay,  and  be  the  merriest  at  the 
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Nor  is  this  only  an  incidental  pas-  moral  character  of  the  Gtoremor  of 

sage.    In  thatportion  of  Laurent's  the  universe  is  played  with  in  these 

confession  to  Theresa,  which  is  evi-  theatrical  declamations, 

dently  intended  to  give  us  the  key  to  But  a  moment's  cool  examination 

the  man,  she  expresses  this  thought  proves  that  there  is  no  such  dreary 

distinctly: —  divorce  as  this  between  virtue  and 

"  Farewell  for  ever  I  but  know  that  greatness,    between    goodness    and 

you  have  done  nothing  against  me  that  genius.    Blockheads  have  no  mono- 

I  have  not  lorgiven,  and  you  can  never  poly  of  virtue,  at  all  events.  Madame 

do  any  thing  against  me  that  I  cannot  Dudevant's  theory  has  just  about  as 

forgive.    God  condemns  certain  men  of  niuch  truth  as  Hobbes*  account   of 


in  your  greatness  and  your  weakness,  to  hemistook,or  wilfully  took,  thw^^^ 
knbw  thtt  you  are  the  victim  of  a  des-  dental  concomitant  for  the  thing  it^lf. 
tfaiy,  and  that  you  are  not  to  be  weighed  So  is  it  with  artistic  genius.  It  is  fre- 
in  the  same  balance  as  most  other  quently  accompaniedwith  those  fierce 
men.  Tour  suffering  and  your  doubt —  passions  which  are  held  in  leash  by 
whatyoucallyourpunishment— is,  per-  reason,  and  lashed  and  goaded  by 
haps,  the  condition  of  your  glory.  Learn,  quick  imaginations;  and  those  pas- 
then,  to  submit.  Yon  have  spired,  ^^ons,  stirred  by  that  imagination. 
With  aU  your  strength  to  an  ideal  of  ft-equently,  or  rather  sometimes,  lead 
happmess.  and  you  have  only  found  it  to  inisery :  and  when  they  do,  the 
in  your  dreams.  Well,  your  dreams  are  IJ^-  JI^V 'r  tlI  :Za;^a^\I  :  i:*i,!^^ 
yoir  reaUty ;  your  talent,  your  life ;  are  eminence  of  the  mdividuals  is  hke  a 
you  not  an  artist  ?  Go,  be  at  peace.  muTor,  at  once  magnifjring  their 
Qod  will  forgive  you  that  you  could  not  images,  and  mcreasms  their  numbers, 
love ;  he  gave  you  that  insatiable  like  a  great  cave  with  many  echoes, 
craving  that  your  youth  might  not  be  reduplicating  and  rolling  their  cries 
engrossed  by  one  woman.  The  women  of  anguish  round  the  earth.*  So  that 
of  the  future,  those  who  shall  behold  a  few  guilty  and  miserable  men  of 
your  works  from  age  to  age,  these  are  geniua  have  given  afalse  character  to 
your  sisters  and  your  lovers."  ^he  whole  class  ;  for,  taking  art  in  its 

Ab  if  to  give  additional  emphasis  largest  sense,  as  concerned  with  pro- 

and  prominence  to  this  conception  of  duction,  whether   that   product  be 

artistic  genius,  it  is  thus  put  forward  painting,  music,  poetry,  or  oratory,  we 

by  Theresa  in  the  closing  sentences  of  will  venture  to  assert  that  they  are 

Ell^  et  Lui  your  small,  second-rate  geniuses  who 

What  a  conception  of  (Jod  must  are  consumed  by  these  fires.  True 
the  writer  entertain  who  has  dared  to  and  high  genius  feeds  "a  calm,  a  beau- 
indite  these  most  blasphemous  words)  tiful,  a  silent  flame."  Byron  and 
Do  we  listen  to  a  delmeation  of  a  gro-  Bums  are  nearest  to  the  empyrean  of 
tesque  and  spiteful  demon  or  of  an  any  scamps  we  can  remember.  They, 
all-wise  and  most  merciful  Creator,  with  Savage,  Kean,  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
when  we  are  told  that  His  rarest  gifts  Sheridan,  and  Theodore  Hook,  are 
are  but  the  accompaniments  of  wi-  on  Madame  Dudevant's  side.  Against 
thering  affony— nav,  of  worse  ;  for  her  are  a  host  of  great  names.  Shake- 
agony  maybe,  and  often  is.  purifying—  gpeare's  cahn,  grand  forehead  reminds 
of  bestial  profligacy,  of  degrading  one  of  the  heavens- 
passion  1  Are  the  hymns  of  the  Holy  „  «..  ^  j  u  -^  u 
&.hoee  i^iraf  n  art  is,  to  take  l^^,  I^^J^Jt^S^i.  «. 
the  forms  of  Bacchanalian  or  Ithv-  g^t, 

phallic  frenzy  1  Nothing  less  than  the        Are  yet  untroubled  and  unpaBiiosate.'*f 

*  The  tame  observation  may  be  extended  to  the  other  gift  of  beauty.  The  mis- 
fbrtunes  of  ngUnesi  pass  without  observation,  and  the  poet  cries — 

**  In  eyery  land 
I  saw,  wherever  light  iUomineth. 
Beauty  and  angniih,  vralking  band  in  haad 
The  doimwud  slope  to  deaUu" 

Frove  to  the  poet  that  mott  beautifU  women  eat,  sleep,  and  drink  well,  tad 
get  Ikt ;  ha  wUllook  at  you  with  pity,  mutter  ■ometbiog  about  liai/  0tnart»  aad 
ttolatm  with  Voltaire.  **  Ma  rtmarqu$  nthnsU.** 

t  ACattbtw  AnoUU 
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quented  now  that  the  PastoreisHkely  that    certainly  atnaeed  Gerald  and 

to  be  mfet  with ;  for  as  it  is  all  chance  interested  him  deeply.    It  waa^  to  be 

what  humour  he  may^  have  on  him,  sure,  no  small  aid  to  the  force  of  l^e 

none  like  to  risk  their  lives  in  such  narrative  that  the  yellow  moonlight 

company."  was  now  streaming  full  upon  onefude 

Though   Oerald  was  aware  that  of  the  veiy  scene  where  these  cha- 

^'Brigandage*'  was  a  Roman  iustitu-  racters  acted,  and  that  from  the  iitUe 

tion — a  regularly  covenanted  Ecrvice  window  where  he  sat  he  could  look 

of  the  State,  by  which  no  inconsider-  out  upon  theirmoimtain -home.  "See," 

able  revenue  reached  the  hands  of  cried  the  miller  pointing  towards  a 

some  very  exalted  individuals,  he  had  high  peak,  "where  you  see  the  fire 

never  before  heard  that  these  outlaws  yonder  there  isan  encampmentof  some 

were  occasionally  employed  as  actual  of  them !    You  can  judge  now  how 

agents  of  the  Government  to  arrest  little  these  fellows  fear  being  but- 

and  detain  travellers  against  whom  prised."    As  G«raldcontiBued  to  gase 

suspicion  rested,  to  rifle  foreign  cou-  a  second  and  then  a  third  flame  shot 

riers  of  the  despatches  they  carried  to  up  from  the  summits  of  other  hilla 

the  ministers ;  now  and  then  it  was  farther  off,  suggesting  to  the  miller 

even  alleged  that  they  had  broken  that  these  were  certainly  signals  of 

into  strong  places  to  destroy  docu-  some  kind  or  other. 

ment6  by  which  cuilt  could  be  proved  "There !  rely  on't  they've  work  on 

or  innocence  estaolished — all  of  these  their  hands  up  yonder  to-night,"  said 

services  being  of  a  nature  little  likely  the  miller:  and  having  pointed  out  his 

to  reward  men  for  the  peril  had  they  room  to  Gerald,  he  arose  to  retire^ 

not  acted  under  orders  from  above !  "It  will,  maybe,  cost  many  a  B^aaace, 

There  might  possibly  have  been  much  many  a  pater,  to  wipe  on  wnat  will 

escaggeration  m  the  account  the  miller  be  done  twixt  this  and  daybreak ;" 

^ve  of  these  men's  lives  and  func-  and  with  this  pious  speech  he  left  the 

tioiis,  but  there  was  that  blending  of  room, 
incident  and  fact  with  his  theorizings, 


CHAPTEB  XXIX. 

"  I L  PASTOR*." 

Aftek  the  flrst  few  moments  of  asto-  snicuous  in   the  House  of  Stuart, 

nishment  which   followed   Gerald's  They  all  liked  much  to  be  objects  of 

awaking^  to  see  himself  in  a  strange  marvel  and  surprise  ;  to  have  men 

place,  with  stranse  and  novel  objects  hang  in  wonderment  over  their  words 

around  him.  his  nrst  thought  was  to  or  their  motives,  and  spejculate  with 

return  to  Orvieto.    He  pictured  to  ingenuity  to  unravel  their  secret  in- 

himsolf  all  the  alarm  his  absence  must  tentions. 

have  occasioned,  and  imagined  how       To  Grerald  himself  this  taste  was  a 

each  in  turn  would  have  treated  the  perfect  passion,  and  he  loved  to  see 

event     The  angry  astonishment  of  couriers  arriving  and  dejiarting  in  hot 

the  Cardinal,  ready  to  adopt  any  solu-  haste,  while  groups  of  eager  loungen 

tion  of  the  mystery  that  implied  in-  questioned  and  guessed  at  what  it  all 

trigue  and  plot — the  haughty  indig-  might  mean.    He  liked  to  faney  the 

nation  of  the  Contessa,  that  he  h^  important  place  he  thus  occupied  in 

dared  to  take  any  step  unauthorized  men*s  thoughto,  and  would  any  day 

'  by  herself — the  hundred  rumours  in  have  been  willing  to  encounter  an 

the  household — ^the  questionings  as  to  actual  danger   could  he  only  have 

who  had  saddled  and  prepared  his  assured  himself  of  it  being  widely 

horse,  wliat  road  he  haa  taken,  and  discussed.     This  dramatic  tendency 

so  on.  was  strongly  marked  in  the  character 

There  are  natures — there  are  even  of  Charles  Edward ;  still  the  actual 

families — ^in  which  a  strong  predomi-  events  of  his  life  were  in  themselves 

^  nating  trait  exists  to  do  or  say  what-  sufliciently  adventurous  to  display  it 
ever  creates  astonishment  or  attracts  less  prominently ;  but  he  ever  de- 
wonder.  It  is  a  distinct  form  of  sel-  lighted  in  those  stage  effects  whidi 
fislmess,  and  was  remarkably  con-  strike  by  situation  or  a  picturesque 
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Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  part  impulse,  however  named,  which  en- 

of  this  **  metaphysical  reverie,     it  abfes  it  to  snap  the  withs  that  have 

seems  to  arise  from  a  grand  mistake,  bound  it 

The  simplest  and  most  spiritlike  of  ,,,_^  ^^  ^  ^  .^  ,  ^ 
objects,  which  aU  nations  have  made  ,.  ^f  ?^2.^S^  that  frightful  cluw- 
the  emtlem  of  soul  and  of  Deity,  and  K^  thS  fol^'^Kdr^^^  i^d 
which  the  Christian  Church-not  which  congwte  in  renderlDg  them  inca- 
without  warrant  from  Scnpture— has  pable  of  tasting  the  sweetness  of  a  logical 
exalted  mto  the  sublime  image  of  the  and  harmonious  life?  Is  he,  then,  so 
relation  between  the  Father  and  the  very  criminal— the  youth  who  finds  him- 
Son,  (' '  Light  from  light'  *)  may  be  un-  self  launched  upon  the  world  with  bound- 
twisted  and  divided  into  its  rays  less  aspirations,  and  belieyes  that  he  can 
which  are  light,  and  its  rays  which  ^h^^  ^  *be  phantoms  that  glide  by  him, 
are  heat  But  "the  vital  spark  of  and  all  the  intoxications  which  solicit  his 
heavenly  flame"  cannot  in  iteelf  be  J^experience?  Is  his  sin  any  thing  worse 
di^ded^.as  it  werephysicaUv, .into  its  S^his^SrUat^lTe  "^J^otm 
ravs  which  are  reason,  and  its  rays  ^ught  to  bo  an  eternal  struggle  against 
which  are  passion.  Madame  Dude-  himself?  There  are  many  who  are  truly 
vant  confuses  the  convenient  frame-  to  be  pitied,  and  whom  one  knows  not 
work  of  psychology  with  the  objective  how  to  condemn.  A  giddiness  has  seized 
soul  itself.  The  soul  is  one  simple  them  from  their  first  steps ;  corruption 
spirit  acting  in  various  directions,  and  has  flung  herself  upon  them  as  their 
exhibiting  itself  in  various  modes.  P^ey.  to  make  brutes  of  those  who  have 
Pascal's  ^  reed  which  thinks"  cannot  ^^  sensuality  than  soul ;  to  drive  out  of 

teh"L,1^"ISr^^^^^^^^^^  '^ve\^eTd'^lh^^^^^^^^^^ 

which  IS  imagmation,  another  concep-  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^i  h  ideal  of  their 

tion,  and  another  reason,  and  so  on.  dreams." 

The  whole  indivisible  reed,  in  one 

point  of  view,  is  imagination,  and  so       The  answer  to  this  is  apparent.  The 

with  the  rest    Or,  to  vary  the  figure,  youth,  indeed,  cannot  be  endowed  pre- 

the  threads  of  thijs  indivisible  spirit  maturely  witn  the  experience  of  the 

ai*e  so  intertwisted  that  one  cannot  be  man.    He  is  told,  and  he  sees,  but  he 

touched  without  in  some  way  afiecting  can  hardly  be  said  to  know,  how  ter- 

the  others.    Philosophy  contemplates  rible  is  the  avenging  tyranny  of  habit 

pure  thought,  and  pure  passion,  and  But  he  is  not  the  less  worthy  of  pun- 

Sure   presentation,   and   pure  wilL  ishment    His  trial  at  first  is  in  iso- 

lut  none  can  really  operate  without  latedactsagainstisolated  temptations, 

the  other.    The  thinking  faculty,  for  Conscience  has  warned  him,  has  given 

instance,  cannot  act  without  some  notice  of  a  law,  and  therefore  of  pun- 

eflect  upon  the  will.  It  was  a  feeling  ishment    That  the  kind  and  degree 

of  this  tnith  that  made  the  anciento  of  that  punishment  has  not  been  dis- 

resolve  virtue  into  knowledge,  and  tinctly  announced  does  not  make  his 

vice  into  ignorance.    Knowledge  and  guilt  less  heinous,  or  the  penalty  less 

goodness  tney  saw  acted  and  re-acted  deserved.    The  validity  of  the  law, 

upon  each  other.     As  to  the  rant  and  the  culpability  of  the  transgres- 

about  '*  the  fatal  circle  of  the  human  sor,  do  not  hinge  upon  the  annuncia- 

hell,"  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  itself,  tion  of  the  penalty,  but  upon  the  au- 

Madame  Dudevant  has  delineated  thority  of  tne  lawgiver, 
the  tyranny  of  habit  with  a  powerful  This  is  the  immoral  side  of  the  cur- 
hand.  It  is  about  the  only  real  moral  rent  French  novel  theory  of  habit,  and 
element  of  her  story.  But,  after  all,  on  this  part  of  the  platform  it  tends 
there  is  a  morality  of  habit  which  is  to  unbounded  licentiousness.  It  has 
radically  antichristian,  and  even  im-  also  an  antichristianside.  which  slopes 
moral  it  is  so  by  ignoring,  on  the  one  down  into  the  black  gulf  of  despair, 
hand,  the  old  but  momentous  truth,  Whatisthis  new  Gospel  which  accuses 
that  the  formation  of  habit  is,  in  the  the  old  one  of  merciless  rigour,  of 
last  analysis,  in  our  own  power,  how-  gloomy  views  of  futurity  1  What 
ever  it  may  assume  the  appearance  of  evangel  of  peace  is  this  which  it  brings 
co-active  necessity,  because  the  acts  to  the  sons  of  men?  There  waa  one 
by  which  it  isformed  are  in  our  power;  of  old  that  came  ringing  down  the 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  denying  that  silence  of  the  infinite  spaces,  and  its 
the  soul  is  capable  of  some  mysterious  burden  was,  **  the  crimson  shall  be  as 
vol*  UIL— NO.  cccxviii,  43 
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"  That  he  might  look  into  the  palm  peasant  accent  he  asked  if  hia  honour 

of  your  hand  and  see  that  it  was  not  nad  no  farther  commands  for  him. 

one  much  used  to  daily  labour.    If  he  The  miller  laughed  good-humour- 

but  thought  you  a  spv,  per  Baooo,  I'd  edly,  and  shook  nia  hand  in  adieu, 

not  be  in  your  shoes  for  all  the  jewels  **  I  more  than  suspect  the  black  mare 

in  the  Vatican  T'  will  be  mine,"  muttered  he,  as  he 

'^  Couldn't  you  manage  to  disguise  looked  after  G^erald  till  he  disappeared 

me  as  one  of  your  own  people,  and  in  the  distance, 

give  me  some  sort  of  a  letter  for  nim."  For  miles  and  miles  of  the  way 

"  Bv  the  way,  there  is  a  letter  for  Qerald  walked  on  without  any  atten- 

him  these  four  days  back,''  said  the  tion  to  the  scene  around  hun ;  the 

miller,  suddenly ;  '^and  I  have  had  no  spirit  of  adventure  occupied  his  mind 

opportunity  of  sending  it  on."  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  and  he  not 

There,  then,  is  the  very  thing  we  only  imagined  every  possible  issue  to 

want,''  broke  in  Grerald.  the  present  adventiure,  but  fancied 

"  Here's  the  letter  here,"  said  the  what  his  sensations  might  have  been 

miller,  takine  the  document  from  the  were  it  his  fortune  to   have  be^i 

leaves  of  a  oook.    "  It  comes  from  launched  upon  the  great  enterprice  to 

the  Ursiiline  Convent,  on  the  other  which  his  hopes  so  long  had  tended, 

side  of  the  Tiber.    Strange  enough  "Oh,  if  this  were  but  Scotland  or  Ire- 

that  the  Pastors  should  have  corres-  land"  thoughthe;  'Mfmy  foot  now  only 

pondence  with  the  holy  ladies  of  St  trod  the  sou  that  I  coula  call  my  own  ; 

Ursula.     It  was  a  monk,  too,  that  if  I  could  but  realize  to  myself  onoe, 

fetched  it  here,  and  his  coui-age  failed  even  once,  the  glorious  sense  of  being 

him  to  go  any  further.     Indeed,  I  recognised  as  one  of  that  race  that 

believe  that  picture  of  the  Capri  pass  once  ruled  there  as  sovereigns ;  if  I 

decided  him  op,  turning  back."  could  but  taste  the  intoxication  of 

"  The  greater  foul  he.  He  ought  to  that  generous  devotion  that  throogh  all 

have  known  that  the  Pastore  was  not  his  calamities  once  cheered  my  father. 

likelv  to  reauite  a  good  office  with  I'd  think  the  moment  had  repaid 

cruelty,"  saia  Gerald.  me  for  all  the  cares  of  life.  And  now 

"  As  to  that,  it  would  depend  on  it  has  all  uasaed  away  like  a  dream, 

what  humour  he  was  in  at  the  mo-  As  Puroell  said.  *  They  want  us  no 

ment"  Then,  after  a  panae,  he  added,  longer!'     We  oelong  to  the  past, 

"  If  you  like  to  risk  the  chance  of  and  have  no  significance  in  the  pre- 

finding  him  in  a  good  temper,  you  sent !    Strange,  aad,  mysterious  dea- 

have  only  to  borrow  a  coat  and  cap  tiny!"  There  was  a  hiumliationin  that 

from  one  of  my  boys,  and  take  that  feeling  that  gave  him  intense  pain ; 

letter.    You  will  tell  him  that  it  was  it  was  the  sense  of  being  cut  oflffrom 

I  sent  you  on  with  it,  and  he'll  ask  all   sympathy,   estranged  from  the 

no  further  question."  wishes,  tne  hopes,  the  ambition  of  his 

"  And  these  hands  of  mine  that  you  fellow-men.    Out  of  an  isolation  like 

said  would  betray  me,"  said  Gerald,  that  it  was  that  Gabriel  Riquetti  had 

what  shall  I  do  to  disguise  them  ?"  taught  him  to  believe  men  achieve 

"  Some  fresh  walnuts  will    soon  their  greatest  successes.    You  must 

colour  them,  and  your  face,  too ;  and  first  of  all  feel  yourself  alone,  aU  alone 

now  let  me  direct  you  as  to  the  road  in  life,  ere  you  can  experience  thai 

you'll  take."  Andsothemiller,  drawing  liberty  that  ensures  free  action. 

Gerald  to  the  window,  began  to  de-  This  was  one  of  his  axioms  that  he 

acribe  the  route,  pointing  out  various  loved  to  repeat;  and  whether  sug- 

prominent  objects  as  landmarks.  gested  by  tne  scene  where  he  hd 

Having  acquainted  himself,  so  far  first  met  that  wonderful  man,   or 

as  be  coul^  with  all  the  details  of  merely  induced  by  the  course  oi  re- 

the  way,  Grarald  proceeded  to  cos-  flection,  many  of  Mirabeau's  early 

tume  himself  for  the  expedition,  and  teachii^  and  precepts  rose  to  his 

so  completely  had  the  dye  on  his  memory  as  he  went  alonff. 

skin'  and  the  change  of  dress  meta-  For  some  time  he  had  oeen  unoon- 

mbrphosed  him.  that  for  a  second  or  sciously  ascending  a  somewhat  stem 

two  the  miller  aid  not  recognise  him.  mountain  path,  so  deeply  imbedded 

With  a  touch  of  humour  that  he  between  two  lines  of  thick  brushwood 

rarely  gave  way  to,  Gerald  saluted  as  to  intercept  all  view  at  either  sideL 

him  in  rustic  fashion,  while  in  a  strong  when,  sudd^y  the  way  emeiged 
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Another  leading  mistake  to  which  But  "  the  sugary,  disastrous  jargon'' 
we  would  allude  in  M.  G^rge  Sand's  of  this  blasphemous  sentimentalism 
moral  conceijtions — strikingly  illus-  gives  the  lie  to  the  eternal  law  which 
trated  also  in  her  recent  novel  of  tells  us  that  it  shall  be  well  with  the 
Athalie — is  her  mistaken  notion  of  righteous  and  iU  with  the  sinner, 
the  beauty  of  passionate  affection  We  have  now  examined  ElU  et  Lui 
and  of  self-devotion  as  such.  With  with  an  almost  pedantic  reference  to 
her,  affection,  if  it  be  but  intense  and  broad  and  admitted  principles.  But 
vehement,  is  meritorious;  and  passion  we  think  it  not  imimportant  to  grasp 
"can  consecrate  its  object  however  these  painted  bottles,  to  poiu:  out 
unworthy,  justify  and  ennoble  itself."  their  contents  for  chemical  analysis, 
On  the  contrary,  a  passion  for  a  black-  and  to  expose  the  vile  elements  of  fe- 
guard,  knowingly  begun  and  cherish-  culent  putrescence  from  which  these 
ed,  is  simplv  degrading.  Self-devotion  French  scents  are  compounded.  Per- 
is beautiiul,  indeed,  but  that  of  amis-  haps  some  casual  reader  may  be 
tress  midit  sometimes  merit  a  coarser  taught  to  beware  of  poison  when  he 
name.  There  was  once  a  delicately-  next  buys  some  patcKouli  from  Paris, 
nurtured  girl  who  left  her  home  and  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  alluding  to 
friends  to  oe  the  companion  of  an  old  the  indications  of  social  laxity  which 
Mahometan  beggar,  of  repulsive  ugli-  are  conveyed  by  the  appearance  of 
nese^  through  the  streets  of  London,  such  a  tale  in  a  periodical  conducted 
No  mducements  could  win  her  back,  with  an  abilitv  which  can  scarcely  be 
There  was  passion  and  self-devotion  surpassed — ^wnich  is  the  organ  of 
there ;  but  their  object  makes  them  sound  liberal  opinion  in  France  and 
filthy.  Does  not  this  apply  to  the  whose  papers  are  often  as  lofty  in 
love  of  Theresa  for  her  monster  ?  sentiment  as  l^ey  are  brilliant  in  st^le. 

We  must  just  indicate  the  theolo-  Such  a  story  would  ruin  any  magazine 

gical  creeds  of  this  respectable  pair,  in  Great  Britain.     There  is,  too,  a 

•..T  ,1^  ««♦  «-w*  «K««*  Ar,\^^    ^/.«  daring  unconsciousness  of  self-expos- 

"•I  do  not  care  about  dymg,  you  „^  ;®  .r^  .^i^  ;*„«i^      T^„^««r  l. 

know;  bnt  I  would  not  have  you  either  ^.^^rtx  ^\}^^^'  ,,  Laurent  is 

live  or  die  with  me/  evidently  thought  a  gentlemanly  dog, 

•  *  •  Ah,  yes,  you  believe  in  the  eternity  «"id    qmte  the  thmg."  Nations^  m  the 

of  the  £^0.  Yon  would  not  liketoreflnd  last  analvsis,  are  made  up  of  mdivi- 

me  in  another  life.'  duals.    Straws  show  the  direction  of 

"  •  We  shall  never  meet,  Laurent,  I  the  wind  and  the  cb'ift  of  the  current 

am  sure.    Every  soul  tends  to  its  proper  Can  we  be  surprised  at  the  gagged 

centre  of  attraction.     I  am  called  to  pregg  and  manacled  public  opinion 

'•??fr;^7?'*-''?^*^''*^*f'**^®**?T  which  the  i?rtfM«  so  bravely  exposed 

sei^^  hSl  "      "^^  ^''''  ^  reference  to  the  present  war,  Vhen 

**  •  Nor  have  you.    You  wiU  have  an-  we  remember  the  sentiment  of  Burke 

other  heaven— that's  aU  P  »•  T"  4^,.»*^er  i>eople  have  laid  the 

foundations  of  civil  freedom  m  severe 

Much  more  might  be  quoted  in  the  manners,  and  a  ^stem  of  a  more 

same  strain.     But  we  pass  by  this  austere  and  masculine  moralitv."  Can 

deep  and  fearful  subject.    This  only  we  wonder  at  national  perfidy  when 

we  will  say:  we  do  not,  indeed,  ap-  we  find  the  selectest  readers  of  a  coun- 

prove  of  the  ultra-physical  and  de-  try  so  tolerant,  at  least,  of  heroes  who 

grading  appeals  to  animal  terrors  are  gentlemen  without  honour,  and 

which  sometimes  escape  from  zealous,  of  heroines  who  are  ladies  without 

but  not  thoughtful  men  inside  and  character  f 
outside  the  reformed   communions. 
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son,  while  you  guide  our  sister  down  that  her  conyentual  dress  was  onl^  a 

to  Uheastone,  a  Bttle  cluster  of  houses  disguise.    Nor  was  this  the  <mly  sign 

you'll  see  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  that  surprised  htm,  for  now  he  saw 

and  if  there  be  an  answer  I'll  feteh  it  that  a  short,  brass  blunderbuss,  the 

to-morrow,  ere  daybreak."  regular  weapon  of  the  brigand,  lay 

•  **  Nay,  fra,  I  promised  that  I  would  close  to  the  Friar's  hand, 

defiver  this  witn  my  own  hands ;  and  '*  It  is  the  Pastore  himself,"  thought 

I  mean  to  be  no  worse  than  my  word."  Cterald,  as  he  gazed  down  at  the 

^^Tott'li  have  to  be,  at  least,  less  brawny  limbs  and  well-knit  propor- 
than  yoor  word,"  said  the  Friar, '*  for  tions  of  the  monk.  **  How  could  I 
the  Pastore  would  not  see  you.  l^ese  ever  have  mistake  him  for  a  friar  f* 
are  his  days  of  penance  and  mortifi-  The  more  he  thought  over  the  Friar's 
eation,  and  I  am  the  only  one  dare  manner — his  eagerness  to  get  the  let- 
approach  him."  ter,  and  the  careless  indifference  alter- 
■I  am  piedeed  to  ddiver  this  into  wards  with  which  he  suffered  Gerald 
.iHB.4)wit  nanc^"  said  Gerald,  again  to  leave  him— the  m<»e  he  felt  as- 
calmhr.  sured  that  this  was  no  other  than  the 

'*  You  may  have  said  many  a  rash  celebrated  chief  himself, 

tiling  in  your  life,  but  never  a  rasher  '^  At  least,  I  have  succeeded  in  see- 

than  that,"  saia  the  Fra,  sternly,  ing  hiuL"  thought  he;  "and  why 

'^I  tell  you  again,  he'll  not  see  you.  should  I  not  so  boldly  forward  and 

At  all  events,  you'll  have  to  find  the  speak  to  him.      The  resolve  was  no 

road  by  your  own  good  wits,  and  it  is  sooner  formed  than  he  proceeded  to 

a  path  that  has  puzzled  shrewder  execute  it.    In  a  moment  after  he  had 

heads."  descended  the  cliff,  and,  making  bis 

With  this  rude  speech,  uttered  in  way  through  the  brushwood,  stood 

the  mdeet  wav,  tbe  Friar  moved  before  them, 

hastily  oa  till  ne  overtook  his  com-  "  So,  then,   you  will  track  me, 

panion,  leaving  Gerald  to  follow  how  voungster,"  said  the  Friar,  ansrily. 

he  pleased.  Once — t^ce— to-day  the  road  was 

For  some  time  he  continued  on  after  open  to  you  to  seek  your  own  way, 

the  others,  vainly  straining  his  eyes  on  and  you  would  not  take  it.    How 

every  side  for  any  signs  of  a  pathway  bent  you  must  be  to  do  yourself  an  ill 

upwards.  The  way  which  he  nad  trod  turn. 

before,  with  hope  to  cheer  him,  became  "  You  are  *  II  Pastore,' "  said  Cter- 

now  wearisome  and  sad.  He  was  sick  aid.  boldly. 

of  his  adventure,  out  of  temper  with  "And  thou  artGherardi, mio,"  cried 

his  want  of  Boccem,  and  dissatisfied  the  woman,  as  she  nished  wildly  to- 

with  himself.  He  at  last  resolved  that  wards  him  and  clasped  him  in  her 

he  would  go  no  further  on  his  track  arms.     It  was  Marietta  herself  who 

than  a  oertoin  little  olive  copse  which  spoke. 

nestled  in  a  cleft  of  the  mountain.  How  tell  the  glorious  outburst  of 

reaching  which  he  would  repose  for  a  Gerald's  joy,  as  ne  overpowered  her 

while,  and  then  retrace  his  steps.  with  questions — ^whence  she  came, 

The  sun  was  strong  and  the  heat  whither  going,  how  and  why,  and 

oppressive,  insomuch  that  when  at  wherefore  there  f     Was  she  really 

length  he  gained  the  copse,  he  was  and  truly  the  Egjrptian  who  had 

well  pleased  to  throw  himself  down  visited  him  on  his  side-bed,  and  not 

beneath  the  shade  and  take  his  rest,  a  mere  vision  ? 

He  had  already  forgotten  the  Fran-  "And  was  it  from  thv  lips,  then," 

ciscan  and  his  fellow-traveller,  and  cried  he,  "  that  I  leamea  that  all  this 

was  deeply  musing  over  his  own  for-  ambition  was  but  a  snare — ^that  I  was 

tunes,  when  suddenly  he  heard  their  destined  to  be  only  the  tool  of  crafty 

voices,  and,  creq[>ing  noiselessly  to  the  men,  deep  in  their  own  designs  I    At 

edge  of  the  cli^  he  saw  them  seated  times  the  revelation  seemed  to  come 

at  a  little  well,  beside  which  their  from  thee,  and  at"  times  a  burst  of 

breakfast  was  spread  out  The  woman  heartfelt  conviction.    Which  was  it, 

had  thrown  bacK  her  hood  and  showed  Marietta,  mia  f 

now abeautifulhead,whose long, black  "Who  is  he?"    cried  the   Fh^ 

hair  fell  heavily  on  either  shoulder,  eageriy.     "  This  surely  cannot  be. 

while  her  taper  fingers,  covered  with  Ay,  but  it  is  the  Prinoe— the  son  of 

many  a  splendid  ring,  plainly  showed  my  old  lord  and  master  f  and  he  knelt 
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up  flanks  that  the  beast  needed  both  Why  was  that  scene  not  altogether 

food  and  water.  new  to  his  eyes )  Why  did  he  follow 

It  was  a  rare  occurrence  to  chance  out  that  little  road,  now  emerging 
upon  the  tiniest  stream  in  these  from  the  olives  and  now  lost  again, 
tracts,  so  that  he  had  nothing  for  it  till  it  gained  the  stream,  where  by 
l>ut  to  push  forward  and  trust  that  a  rude  wooden  bridge  it  crossed  i 
after  an  hour  or  BO  he  might  issue  be-  How  is  it  that  the  humble  mill 
^ond  the  bounds  of  the  wood.  Again  yonder,  whose  laggard  wheel  scarce 
m  the  saddle,  his  mettled  horse  car-  stirs  the  water,  seems  to  him 
ried  him  gallantly  along  without  any  like  some  old  familiar  thing  ]  And 
show  of  distress ;  but  although  he  why  does  he  strain  his  sight  in  vain 
rode  at  a  sharp  pace  there  seemed  to  see  the  zig-zag  road  up  the  steep 
little  prospect  of  emerging ;  and  the  moimtain  side  %  It  was  because  a 
same  tall  avenue  of  dark  stems  still  flood  of  old  memories  were  rushing 
lined  the  wav,  and  the  same  dusky  full  upon  his  mind,  bringing  up 
foliage  spread,  above  his  head.  If  he  boyhood  and  ''long  ago."  Hiat  was 
had  but  preserved  a  direct  line  he  the  very  path  by  which  he  set  out  to 
was  well  aware  that  he  must  be  able  seek  his  fortune,  when  scarcely  more 
to  traverse  the  forest  in  its  very  wid-  than  a  child  he  fled  from  the  villa;  there 
est  part  within  a  day,  so  that  he  now  was  the  wide  plain,  through  which  he 
urged  his  horse  more  briskly  to  gain  had  toiled  weary  and  foot-sore ;  in 
the  open  country  before  night-fall,  that  little  copse  of  fruit  trees,  beside 
For  the  first  time,  however,  the  ani-  the  stream,  had  he  slept  at  night ; 
mal  showed  signs  of  fatigue,  and  Ge-  there,  where  a  little  cross  marks  a 
raid  was  fain  to  get  down  and  lead  shrine,  had  he  stopped  to  eat  his 
him.  Half  dreamily  lost  in  his  own  breakfast ;  around  the  head  of  that 
thoughts  he  moved  unconsciously  Uttle  lake  had  he  wended  his  way 
along,  when  a  sudden  blaze  of  golden  towards  the  mountains, 
light  startled  him,  and  looking  up  he  If  at  first  these  memories  arose 
saw  that  he  had  emerged  from  the  faintly,  like  the  mere  outlines. of  a 
wood  and  was  standing  on  the  crest  dream,  they  grew  by  degrees  bolder 
of  a  grassy  hill,  from  which  he  could  and  stronger.  His  boyish  life  at  the 
see  miles  of  open  country  at  his  feet  Tana  then  rose  before  him;  the  little 
backed  by  the  Maremma  Mountains^  room  in  which  he  used  to  sit,  and  read, 
behind  which  the  sun  was  fast  sink-  and  ponder ;  then  the  narrow  stair  by 
ing.  It  was  that  truly  Italian  land-  whicn  he  would  creep  noiselessly 
scape  which  to  eyes  only  accustomed  down  to  stroll  out  at  night  and  wan- 
to  the  scenery  north  of  the  Alps  has  der  all  alone  beside  the  dark  lake, 
always  a  character  of  hardness,  and  and  then  thedusky  pine-wood,  through 
even  bleakness  j  but  as  by  time  and  whose  leafy  shades  (xabriel  woidd  be 
frequency  this  impression  dies  away  seenemergingastheeveningclosedin. 
such  scenes  possess  an  attractiveness  ''  I  will  see  them  all  once  more," 
unequalled  by  all  other  lands.  There  cried  he,  aloud  j  ''  I  will  so  back  over 
was  the  vast  plain,  traversed  by  its  that  scene,  calbng  up  all  that  I  can 
winding  rivulet,  its  course  only  trace-  remember  of  the  post ;  I  will  try  if 
able  bv  the  pollard  willows  that  my  heart  has  kept  the  promise  of  its 
marked  the  banks ;  while  forests  of  boyish  hopes,  and  see  if  I  have  wan- 
olives  alternated  with  mulberry  plan-  dered  away  from  thepath  I  once  des- 
tations,  around  and  between  which  tined  for  myself."  Ijiere  was  a  mar- 
the  straggling  vines  were  trellised.  vellous  fascination  in  the  reality  of  all 
On  the  hot  earth,  half  hid  by  flowers  he  saw  and  all  the  recollections  it 
ofmany  agorgeous  hue,  lay  great  yel-  evoked,  after  that  life  of  fictitious 
low  gourds  and  pumplans,  as  though  station  and  mock  greatness  in  which 
thrown  to  the  surface  in  a  flood  of  he  had  been  living  of  late, 
rich  abundance;  and  far  away  in  the  He  who  has  not  tried  the  ezperi- 
distanoe  the  mountains  closed  in  the  ment  for  himself  cannot  believe  the 
view,  their  summit  capped  with  vil-  extent  of  tlmt  view  obtained  into  his 
lages.  or,  perchance,  tome  rugged  old  own  nature  from  simply  re-visiting 
castellatea  ruin  of  centuries  back.  the  scenes  of  boyhood.    Till  we  have 

How  was  it  that  Gerald  stood  and  gone  back  to  the  places  themselves, 

gazed «t all theeelikeonespell-boiuid?  we  never  can  reahze  the  life. we  led 
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CoKCROLOOT  has  been  regarded  from  mediately  the  candle-flame  reaches  it 

times  immemorial  as  a  study,  the  in-  In  proportion  to  the  len^h  of  candle, 

nocence  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  or  more  properly  sp^lang,  its  com- 

the  fascination  of  it    To  wander  along  bostiTe  duration,  so  will  be  the  period 

the  pebbly  beach,  picking  up  the  na-  of  time  which  must  elapse  between 

creous  outer  garments,  wave-worn  and  the  period  of  first  lighting  the  candle 

resplendent,  of  defunct  sea  molluscs,  and  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder, 

is  a  pretty  recreation  in  its  way.   Beau-  This  similitude  enables  us  to  entertain 

tiful  as  the  foam-begotten  aphrodite  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  philosophy 

herself  are  ocean  shells  to  gaze  upon;  of  a  tune-fuse ;  and  as  time-fuses  were 

nor  can  heraldry,  or  table-turning,  or  the  very  first  to  be  employed,  we  may 

homoeopathy,  or  the  tulip  mania  sup-  ftdrly  accept  the  idea  of  the  candle 

ply  records  ofgreater  enthusiasm  than  and  the  barrel  of  gunpowder  as  the 

are  to  be  found  personified  in  many  a  starting  point  of  our  description  of 

concholo^st  war-shells. 

There  are  other  shells,  and  they  are  Lest  it  should  appear  to  certain 
of  evil ;  it  is  of  their  conchology  that  readers  incongruous  and  irre^ar  that, 
we  are  to  treat  anon.  Far  apart  as  east  professing  to  treat  of  the  philosophy 
from  west  in  pursuits,  ana  thoughts,  of  shells  we  fly  off  at  a  tangent  in  order 
and  lines  of  contemplation  is  your  war-  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  time- 
shell  amateur  from  tnedreamy,middle-  fuses,  let  us  take  occasion  to  say  at 
aged,  or,  perhaps,  already  antiquated  once  what  must  be  obvious  enoWh  to 

gentleman,  for  whom  the  tenantless  a  reflective  mind,  that  a  shell  witnout 

ouses  of  defunct  sea  molluscs  pre-  a  fuse  is  of  as  little  avail  as  a  purse 

sent  such  a  charm.    A  grim  sooterkin  without  money,  or  a  bow  without  a 

is  he,  working  amidst  laboratory  fur-  string— altogether  powerless  and  in- 

naces  or  foundry  blasts,  calculating  efficient    Therefore  of  necessitvis  it 

how  best  he  may  evolve  explosive  ele-  that  in  the  course  of  our  remarks  we 

ments  to  the  end  of  demolishing  his  shall  mingle  both  together,  except 

feUow-men.  Cannon-ballsmaybe  said  when  deahng  with  special  points  re- 

to  set  forth  the  prosaic  aspect  of  ex-  lating  to  the  one  or  the  other  indivi- 

plodve  compounds,  and  war -shells  dually. 

their  poetry.  All  that  is  refined  and  In  a  general  way,  it  inay  be  said 
elegant  in  the  art  of  projectile  death-  that  the  easiest  application  of  a  prin- 
deding  is  embodied  in  the  constnic-  ciple  is  the  first  application  of  it  It 
tion  of  shells.  The  theory  of  these  was  thus  in  regard  to  war-shells,  which 
terrible  agents  is  simple  enough ;  but  on  their  discovery,  and  for  a  long  time 
like  many  other  things,  their  practice  subsequently,  were  fired  exclusively 
involves  difficulties  and  delicacies  of  from  mortare,  otherwise  called  homhsy 
no  ordinary  amount  To  hurl  a  solid  wherefore  the  term  homh-dhdl  grew 
lump  of  iron  by  the  mere  explosive  into  a  sort  of  household  word  in  our 
force  of  gunpowder,  trusting  to  a  mere  language :  no  other  idea  of  a  war-shell 
battering  or  perforating  effect,  is  a  being  entertained.  Probably  we  need 
rough  expedient  The  poetry  of  war-  not,  even  in  the  course  of  a  non-pro- 
explosives  was  hardly  illustrated  imtil  fessional  article  on  war-sheUs,  pause 
the  idea  occurred  to  some  learned  ar-  to  describe  minutely  the  construction 
tillerist  of  shooting  a  hollow  shot  of  a  mortar;  nevertheless,  no  great 
instead  of  a  solid  one ;  the  .same  hoi-  harm  will  be  done  if  we  narrate  the 
low  shot  being  filled  with  gunpowder  outlines  of  an  anecdote  in  relation  to 
— ^matters  being  arranged  in  suchwise  it,  premising  that  we  do  not  affect  to 
that  the  hollow  shot  should  burst  after  lend  credence  to  the  tale  in  the  slightest 
a  given  time  calculated  on,  or  when  ar-  degree.  Once  upona  time,  as  the  state- 
riving  at  an  object  If  a  lighted  candle  ment  goes,  old  Friar  Bacon,  mingling 
be  stuck  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  the  tnple  ingredients,  sulphur,  nitre, 
the  latter  will  ignite  and  explode  im-  and  charcoal  together  in  an  apothe- 
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board,  too.    So  full  of  pleaaant  stories  me,  tomakemeaTonr  hannleasfoe; 

and  good  songs  was  ne,  one  night,  but  I  was  thinking  of  a  fair  meeting 

that  one  of  my  boys  could  not  resist    — ^man  to  man'' 

the  fascination  of  his  company,  but  A  gesture  of  sconiful  meaning  by 

started  off  the  next  morning  to  join  thenuUerherearrestedGerald'sworde^ 

him.  and  has  never  returned."  and  the  young  man  grew  crimson  with 

Ir  Gerald's  curiosity  was  excited  shame  and  anger  together, 

to  learn  many  particulars  of  this  oele-  ''It  is  easy  enough  to  say  these 

brated  bandit  chief,  the  miller  was  thinfps,  and  hard  to  disprove  them ; 

onlv  too  happy  to  be  questioned  on  but  if  I  were  certain  to  meet  this  fel- 

a  tneme  he  loved  so  well.    In  his  low  alone,  and  without  his  followers^ 

apprehension    the   Pastore  was  no  I'd  take  the  road  you  speak  of  to- 

orainary  robber,  but  a  sort  of  asent,  morrow  without  so  much  as  asking 

partly  political,  partly  financiaL  of  cer*  where  it  leads  ta" 

tain  great  people  of  Kome.    Tnis  was  An  insolent  lau^h  from  the  miller, 

a  theory  he  was  somewhat  vain  of  as  he  arose  from  his  seat,  almost  made 

having  propounded,  and  which  he  the  young  man's  passion  boil  over, 

supported  with  considerable  ingenuity.  "You  asked  about  the  'Capri'  pass 

The  Pastore  himself  was  described  — ^that's  a  picture  of  it,"  said  he,  as 

as  a  happy-looking,  well-to-do  man,  he  pointed  to  a  rude  representation  of 

past  the  prime  of  life,  but  still  hale  a  deep  mountain  gorge,  alon£  which 

and  vigorous ;  and  if  not  very  active  a  foaming  torrent  was  wildly  dashing, 

in  body,  with  considerable  acuteness  Stunted  pine  trees  lined  the  crags,  and 

and  a  ready  wit.    He  stood  well  in  fantasticolly-shapen  rocks  broke  the 

the  estimation  of  the  peasantry,  who  leafy  outline,  on  one  of  which  the  ar- 

were  always  ready  to  render  him  little  tist  had  drawn  the  figure  of  a  bri^aud, 

services,  and  to  whom  in  return  he  as  with  gun  in  hand  he  peered  aowu 

would  show  his  gratitude  by  little  into  the  dark  glen, 

presents  at  the  f^te  days  or  scenes  of  "That  is  a  spot^"  said  the  miller^ 

family  rejoicing.    "And  as  for  the  halflaughingly,  'theCarbiuieriofthe 

Cur^,"  said  the  miller,  "only  ask  him  Holy  Father  have  never  fancied;  they 

who  sent  the  handsomest  chaplet  for  tried  it  once — I  forget  how  many  years 

the  head  of  the  Madonna,  or  wno  gave  ago — and  left  eleven  of  their  comrades 

thesilverlampthatbums  at  the  shrine  behind  them,  and  since  that  it  has 

of  St.  Nioomede?"  been  as  sacred  for  them  as  St.  John 

This  strange  blending  of  devotional  of  Lateran." 

observance  with  utter  lawlessness —  "But,  I  see  no  road — ^it  seems  to  be 

this  singular  union  of  bon  hwame  with  a  mere  cleft  between  the  mountains," 

open  violence,  were  features  that  in  said  Gerald. 

all  his  intercourse  with  life  Grerald  "Ay,  but  there  is  a  road — a  sort  of 

had  never  met  with ;  and  he  was  not  bridle-path ;  it  rises  from  the  valley 

a  little  curious  to  see  one  who  could  and  creeps  adong  up  yonder  where  vou 

combine  qualities  so  incompatible.  see  a  little  railing  of  wood,  and  tnen 

"  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  him,"  ^ains  that  peak  which,  winding  around 

said  he,  after  a  pause.  it,  reaches  a  wide  table-land.    I  have 

"  Oidy  ride  Uiat  blackmare  through  not  been  there  myself;  but  they  teD 
the  pass  of  the  'Capri,'  to-morrow ;  me  how  from  that  you  can  see  over 
let  him  see  how  she  onishes  her  way  the  whole  Maremma,  and  in  fine  wea- 
through  the  tall  fern  and  never  slips  ther  the  sea  beyond  it,  and  the  port 
a  foot  over  the  rocky  ledges,  and  rll  of  St  Stephano  and  the  islands."  The 
lay  my  life  on't  you'll  see  him,  and  miller  was  now  launched  upon  a  fa- 
hear  him,  too."  vourite  theme,  and  went  on  to  describe 

"You  mean  to  say  that  he'd  soon  how  the  smugglers,  who  paid  a  sort  of 

replace  me  in  the  saddle,"  said  Gerald,  black-mail  for  the  privilege,  usua^y 

half  angrily.  took  this  route  from  the  coast  into 

"I  mean  to  say  that  the  horse  would  the  interior.     It  saved   miles  and 

change  ownen,  and  you  be  never  the  miles  of  road,  and  was  besides  per- 

richer  of  the  compact"  fecUy  safe  agunst  all  molestation.  As 

"A  ballet  will  overtake  a  man,  let  it  led  direct  to  the  Tuscan  frontier,  it 

him  ride  ever  so  fast,"  said  Gerald,  was  also  selected  by.  all  who  made 

calmly;  "and  your  Pastore  has  only  their  escape  from  Boman  prisons.  "To 

to  lie  in  ambush  till  he  has  covered  be  sure,'   added  he,  "it  is  less  fre- 
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sie^e  of  Antwerp  hy  the  FrencL  unfavourable  mechanioal  conditioiia. 
This  huge  piece  of  ordnance  had  It  needs  no  mechanician  to  be  aware 
cast-iron  for  ita  materia^  was  very  that  an  arch  can  be  more  readily  de- 
ugly  to  look  at,  and  took  a  shell  of  molished  by  pressure  against  the  key- 
about  twenty-four  inches  diameter,  stone  from  within  on  the  arch  than 
Only  a  few  shots  were  got  out  of  by  equal  pressure  in  an  opposite  di- 
it  during  the  siege  of  Antwerj),  the  rection^  and  the  former  condition  sup- 
mortar  ultimatelv  bursting  with  a  plies  the  similitude  of  that  which 
charge  of  less  tnan  twenty  pounds  takes  place  during  discharge  on  the 
of  gunpowder.  This  fact  is  suffi-  matenal  of  a  gun.  If  the  outer  layer 
eienUy  expressive  as  to  the  weakness  of  particles  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
of  the  material  employed  in  construct-  extend  their  pressure  before  the  ex- 
ing  it  When  we  consider  that  ten  pansion  of  the  interior  layer  of  parti- 
pounds  of  gunpowder  is  the  fitting  cles  has  exceeded  their  limits  of  elaa- 
charge  for  along  thirty-two-pounder —  ticity,  and  if  the  pressure  support 
a  somewhat  small  variety  of  big  gun  from  without  be  sufficiently  great, 
— the  incompetence  of  the  monster  then,  but  only  then,  does  fracture  not 
Antwerp  mortar  will  be  apprehended  ensue.  Not  to  be  prolix,  the  matter 
at  a  glance.  comes  to  this:  armourers  have  almost 
— f'^wpropositionsappear  more  plan-  gone  to  the  end  of  their  tether,  in 
sible.  as  we  pointed  out  in  a  former  regard  to  size  of  guns.  To  cast  a  giant 
article,  than  that  of  indefinitely  in-  piece  of  ordnance  is  not  enough 
creasing  the  resisting  strength  of  a  (though  the  casting  of  it  be  no  easy 
gun  by  merely  increasing  the  thick-  matter) ;  when  cast  one  must  be  able 
ness  of  it  Practically  the  result  is  to  fire  it — not  fire  it  either  with  the 
otherwise;  and  mathematicians  in-  insignificant  charges  employed  for  the 
form  us  wherefore  it  is  otherwise,  monster  guns  of  uie  middle  ages,  but 
Without  invoking  the  aid  of  any  cal-  fire  it  with  the  charges  adopted  by 
cuius,  high  or  low,  it  will  not  be  a  modem  artillerists,  and  indispensable 
difficult  matter  to  explain  how  the  to  the  exigencies  of  modem  artilleiy 
result  is  brought  about  Much  error,  practice.  Well,  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  contemplation  of  certain  me-  modern  monster  guns  cannot  be  effi- 
chanical  and  chemical  phenomena,  ciently  constmct^  of  any  simple  ma- 
arises  from  the  habit  one  acquires  of  terial  now  used  for  the  manufacture 
regarding  certain  varieties  of  events  of  cannon.  Neither  cast  iron  nor 
as  simultaneous,  whereas,  in  point  of  bronze  will  do ;  wrought  iron  in  larae 
fact,  they  are  rapidly  consecutive,  masses  is  still  more  unpromising.  To 
When  a  piece  of  ordnance  bursts,  it  what  material,  then,  shall  the  aspir- 
is  a  notion  common  enough  that  the  ant  after  monster  ordnance  turn  his 
bursting  is  instantaneous.  The  as-  longing  regards  ?  Mr.  Daniel  Tread- 
sumption,  however,  involves  a  mis-  well  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
take ;  the  operation  of  bursting  is  Robert  Mallet  in  this  country,  have 
gradual  It  begins  by  a  rent,  or  nrac-  both  adopted  modificationsofthesame 
tivce  intemallv,  and  proceeas  thence  expedient  Inasmuch  as  these  gentle- 
outwards.  The  internal  surface  of  a  men  regard  the  formation  of  monster 
gun-barrel  will  have  to  withstand  the  ordnance,  constmcted  out  of  one  solid 
whole  brunt  of  explosion  at  first,  and  block  of  material  hopeless,  ihev  en- 
if  the  material  were  indefinitely  rigid  deavour  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  built- 
and  indefinitely  cohesive,  then,  of  up  gun&  Starting  from  a  cast-iron 
course,  we  should  have  indefinite  re-  central  tube  as  the  foundation,  Mr. 
sisting  power,  and  the  gun  would  not  Treadwell  dips  over  it  a  suffident 
be  capable  of  bursting  under  any  number  of  wrought-iron  rings,  heated 
amount  of  force  applied.  We  need  not  and  screwed  together  for  covering  its 
state  how  purely  nypothetical  is  the  whole  length.  Outside  these  rings  he 
case.  Practic^y,  the  very  strongest  slips  over  others,  and  yet  others,  each 
materials  possess  a  small  range  ot  co-  successive  layer  of  rings  being  super- 
hesion  and  also  of  elasticity.  The  imposed,  heated,  whereby  they  con- 
internal  layers  of  a  gun-barrel  expand  tract,  and  exert  presstue  upon  the 
when  the  piece  is  fired,  imder  the  metal  lying  immediately  underneath, 
shock  of  explosion.  Other  particles  and  care  being  also  taken  that  the 
press  upon  tnem  from  behind,  but  the  screw  junctures  of  the  rins  system  al- 
pressure  is  exercised  under  the  most  temate.    Something  sinmar  to  this 
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costume*    Qerald  inherited  this  trait,  to  turn  priest  P'    Strange  and  siffni- 

and  experienced  intense  delight  in  its  ficant  words  from  one  who  held  that 

exercise.     He  fancied  his  Lminence  order  in  depreciation,  and  could  even 

the  Cardinal,  balancing  between  fear  dare  to  avow  this  estimate  to  one  of 

and  an^r,  sending  out  emissaries  on  themselves ! 

every  Bide,  askingcounsels  here,  reject-       These  words  never  left  Oendd's 

ing  suggestions  there,  while  Giulia,  mind;  they  flashed  across  him  as  he 

too  haughty  to  confess  astonishment,  awoke  of  a  mominj^;  they  broke  upon 

would  he  lost  in  coiuecturing  what  him  as  he  lay  thinking  in  his  bed ; 

had  become  of  him.    If  it  should  be  they  mingled  with  Ids  speculations  on 

wondered  at  that  Grerald  felt  no  more  the  future;  and,  more  fat^y  still, 

tender  sentiment  towards  the  lovely  came  to  his  memory  at  moments  when. 

Countess  with  whom  he  had  been  seated  at  his  side,  she  inspired  hopes 

closelv  domesticated  and  who  eigoyed  ofa  glorious  destiny.  Again  and  a^n 

so  fully  all  the  oonndence  of  his  for-  did  he  ask  himself,  how  was  it  that 

tunes,  let  us  own  frankly  that  it  was  esteeming  him  thus  she  was  willing 

not  his  fault ;  he  did  his  verv  best  to  to  join  her  fate  to  his  7    And  the  only 

be  in  love  with  her,  and  for  that  venr  answer  was  onestill  more  wounding  to 

reason,  perhaps,  he  failed !    Not  all  his  self-love. 

the  infection  in  the  world  will  enable  "  What  if  she  should  have  totally 
a  man  to  catch  a  contagious  malady,  misconstrued  this  weak,  uncertain 
norall  his  precautions  suffice  to  escape  nature  1  What  if  she  should  have 
it ;  so  is  it  with  love.  Grerald  saw  in  misinterpreted  this  characrter  so  full 
her  one  who  would  have  adorned  the  of  indecision  1  How,  if  this  would- 
highest  station :  she  was  eminently  be  priest  were  to  turn  out  one  reck- 
bmitiful,  and  with  a  grace  that  was  less  in  daring,  and  indifferent  to  all 
a  fascination,  she  possessed  to  per-  consequenoesl  How,  if  the  next 
fection  those  arts  wnich  charm  in  so-  tidings  she  were  to  hear  of  me  were 
ciety,  and  had  that  blending  of  readi-  from  some  far-away  coimtry, — some 
ness  in  repartee  with  a  sort  of  south-  scene  that  might  show  how  cheap- 
em  languor  that  makes  a  rare  element  ly  I  held  the  tmsel  decorations  of  a 
of  captivation  j  and  yet  with  all  this  mock  station — the  miserable  preten- 
he  did  not  fall  m  love.  And  the  reason  sion  to  a  rank  I  was  never  to  enjoy ! 
was  this :  Giulia  had  none  of  those  ^  At  all  events,"  said  he,  "  they 
sudden  caprices,  those  moods  of  exor-  shall  have  matter  for  their  specula- 
bitant  hope  or  dark  despondency,  tions,  and  shall  not  see  me  for  some 
those  violent  alternations  ot  tempera-  days  to  come."  And  with  this  deter- 
ment which  suggest  quick  resolve,  or  mination — rather  hke  the  resolve  of  a 
quicker  action.  She  was  calm — ^too  pettish  child  than  of  a  ^wn  man — 
calm, — reflective— too  reflective —  ne  sauntered  into  the  miU,  where  the 
and,  as  he  thought,  infinitely  too  much  miller  was  now  busil v  en^Eupd. 
occupied  in  preparing  for  eventual!-  "  Your  master's  aeepatches  have 
ties  either  to  eo^joy  the  present  or  nothing  very  pressing  in  them,  I  see," 
boldly  dare  the  future.  These  traits  said  the  miller ;  '^  I  scarcely  thought 
of  hers,  too.  wounded  his  self-love ;  to  have  met  you  this  morning." 
they  made  nim  feel  inferior  to  her  :  "I  have  ample  time  at  my  dispo- 
and  he  smarted  under  counsels  and  sal,"  said  Gerald;  '^so  that  I  can  reach 
advice  which  came  with  the  authority  St  Stephano  some  day  within  the 
of  dictations.  A  casual  wound  to  coming  week  I  shall  be  soon  enoush  ; 
his  pride  also  aided  this  impression:  insomuch  that  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
it  was  an  accidental  word  he  had  |;ratify  the  curiosity  you  have  excited 
onoe  overheard,  as  she  was  walking  m  me  and  make  a  short  ramble 
one  evening  with  the  Cardinal  in  an  through  the  mountains  yonder." 
alley  of  the  garden  a4joiuin£  one  in  "  Nay,  nay.  leave  that  track  to  vour 
which  he  was  standing.  They  had  left  hana:  follow  the  road  by  the  head 
been  discussing  his  fortunes  and  his  of  Li^o  Scuro,  and  don't  run  your 
characterj  and  she  remarked,  with  a  neck  into  peril  for  nothing." 
certain  bitterness  in  her  tone,  as  if  '"  But  you  told  me  last  night  this 
contradicting  some  hopeful  antidpa-  Pastorewasnevercruel  when  it  served 
tion  of  her  uncle.  "  Non,  caro  zio  no  purpose ;  that  he  was  far  reailier 
non.  £  piu  capace  de  farsi  Prete."  to  help  a  poor  man  than  to  rifle  him. 
.  '^  No,  my  dear  uncle,  more  likely  is  he  What  should  I  fear  then  ?" 
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obliquely,  and  bowling  along  can  be  to  the  shrapnell  were  founded  on  the 
made  to  ricochet,  killing  as  it  goes  be-  general  idea  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  or 
fore  the  final  bursting  time  arrives.  metal  rammed  eaually  with  compod* 
Whethertobedischaigedfromhow-  tion.  At  the  aavent  of  shrapnell- 
itzers  or  from  mortars  gunpowder  was  shells  the  fuses  employed  were  simi- 
the  only  material  employed  for  the  lar;  but  since  then  the  inefficiency  of 
charging  of  warHshells  imtil  the  com-  that  plan  has  been  fully  demonstrated, 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  and  all  nations  employing  shrapnell* 
when  Colonel  Shrapnell  brought  out  shells  have  adopted  some  other  variety 
the  modification  of  shells  which  has  of  fuse.  There  are  very  few,  if  any, 
since  acquired  his  name,  though  also  branches  of  military  pyrotechny  in- 
denominated  spherical  case-shot.  The  volving  such  delicacies  of  manage- 
idea  of  ashrapnell-shell  is  so  obvious  ment  and  refinements  of  principle  as 
that  one  wonders  it  wasnot  discovered  the  elaboration  of  shrapnell-iusea 
and  applied  before.  A  shell  powder-  The  subject  is  henmied  in  with  diffi- 
ohargea  merely  is  endowed  with  two  cultie&  The  tubular  fuse  of  an  ordin- 
varieties  of  force.  If  buried  in  the  ary  bomb  or  howitzer  shell  may  be 
earth  or  in  masonry  before  bursting  thrust  far  into  the  shell  itself,  amidst 
its  explosion  acts  sa  a  mine;  and  to  the  gunpowder  charge,  thus  conferring 
this  end  bomb-shells  are  chiefly  em-    on  the  militaiy  pyrotechnist  the  ad- 

S loured.  If  the  bursting  take  place  vantages  of  a  long  column  of  burning 
uring  flight,  or  whilst  ricochetting  composition;  thereby  the  timing  of 
along,  then  it  is  the  splinters  of  the  the  fuse  becomes  a  more  easy  matter. 
sheliitself  which  promote  the  cause  This  resource  does  not  admit  of  being 
of  destruction ;  and,  cceteris  ixirihus  utilized  in  the  case  of  a  shrapnell- 
the  amount  of  destruction  will  be  pro-  fuse.  Not  only  would  it  be  injudi- 
portionate  to  the  number  of  splinters  cious  to  encroach  on  a  chai^  of  gun- 
mto  which  the  shell  is  rent  To  powder  and  bullets,  but  it  ^vnll  at  once 
Shrapnell  the  idea  occurred  of  charg-  oe  seen  that  the  unyielding  nature  of 
ing  a  shell,  not  with  gunpowder  alone,  the  latter  would  admit  with  difliculty 
but  with  a  mixture  of  gunpowder  ana  an  elongated  fuse.  In  their  modem 
musket-balls,  or  more  properly  speak-  system  of  shrapnell  firing  the  French 
ing,  balls  similar  in  appearance  to  have  adopted  a  simpler  snrapnell-fuse 
musket-balls;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  a  than  the  artillerists  of  any  other  ser- 
metallic  alloy,  not  lead  alone,  is  em-  vice.  It  consists  of  three  separate 
ployed  in  their  manufacture.  The  columns  of  composition,  timed  respec- 
ezplosive,  or  mine  power  of  such  a  tively  to  300,  500,  and  600  yard& 
shell  must  necessarily  be  trivial ;  in-  They  are  indicated  respectively  by  a 
deed  the  shrapnell-shell  is  never  em-  white,  a  blue,  and  a  red  cap.  Which- 
ployed  with  that  finalitv  in  view ;  but  ever  cap  is  removed  the  corresponding 
if  such  a  shell  be  fired  at  an  assem-  column  ignites ;  hence,  according  to 
blage  of  men,  and  if  the  fuse  apper-  the  French  system,  snrapnell-shelLs 
tfldmng  to  it  be  so  accurately  timed  may  be  fired  with  a  rapidity  equal  to 
that  the  missile  can  be  made  to  burst    round  shot. 

somewhat  in  anticipation  of  its  mark.  It  is  a  circumfltance  worthy  of  being 
then  necessarily  the  demolition  caused  noted  that  the  French  mihtary  ser- 
by  such  a  shell  against  masses  of  vice  has  alwavs  been  adverse  to  giv> 
troops  should  be  very  great.  Here,  ing  trouble  of  a4justment  to  soldiers 
then,  the  reflective  reisuler  will  begin  on  the  field  of  battle.  For  years  and 
to  perceive  some  of  the  great  diffi-  years  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
culties  incidental  to  the  use  of  this  rifles  as  military  weapons  the  French 
variety  of  shell.  The  whole  efficiency  would  have  none  of  tne  new  arm.  A 
of  it  depends  on  its  bursting  before  it  rifle  was  a  phlegmatic  weapon,  they 
reaches  the  object  aimed  at,  and  hence  said,  unsuited  to  the  soldiers  of  im- 
the  success  of  shrapnell-ehells,  or  the  pulsive  Gaul.  Not  until  the  long- 
defects  of  them,  is  to  the  highest  pos-  shooting  Kabylian  carbines  put  to 
sible  de^ee  dependent  upon  a  proper  shame  tne  small  powers  of  the  Fri^oh 
elaboration  of  the  associated  fose  con-  Brown  Bess  was  it  that  tJie  rifle  prin- 
trivance.  The  fuses  of  common  shells,  ciple  became  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
whether  howitzeror  mortar;  all  shells,  necessity ;  and  even  then  not  brought 
in  point  of  fact,  which  existed  prior    into  use,until  the  genius  of  Thomenin, 
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from  the  dense  copse  and  took  the  "Halt''  cried  he,  "aad  tell  me  if 

moontam  side,  disappearing  at  a  jut*  this  be  the  way  to  the  Caiai  pass ) 

tin^   promontory    of    rock  around  The  monk  turned  hastily,  and  stood 

which  it  seemed  to  pass.    As  his  eve  until  Gerald  approached, 

followed  the  track  thus  far  he  saw  the  "  You  speak  like  one  accustomed  tQ 

flutter  of  what  seemed  a  scarlet  ban>  give  his  orders  on  these  mountains, 

ner;  but  on  looking  longer  discovered  my  son,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  stem 

it  was  the  gay  saddle-cloth  of  a  mule,  reproof ;  "  so  that  even  a  poor  follower 

^om  which  the  rider  had  apparently  of  St  Frands  is  surprised  to  be  thus 

dismounted.  He  had  but  iust  time  to  accosted." 

mark  this  much  ere  the  ooject  disap-  By  this  time  Gerald  had  so  far  re* 

peared  beyond  the  rock.  covered  his  self-possession  aa  to  see 

Cheerea  to  fancy  that  some  other  how  he  had  compromised  his  assumed 
traveller  mi^ht  chance  to  be  on  the  character,  and  in  a  voice  of  deep  sub- 
same  road  with  himself,  he  now  has-  mission,  and  with  a  peasant  accent, 
tened  his  steps.    The  way,  however,  answered — 

was  longer  than  he  had  supposed,  ana  "I  ask  pardon,  worthy  Fra,  but 

on  gaining  the  promontory  he  descried  travelling  all  alone  in  this  wild  region 

the  mule  fully  two  miles  away,  steal-  has  so  overcome  me  that  I  scarcely 

in^  carefully  along  over  the  ru^ed  know  what  I  say,  or  understand  what 

bndle-uath  on  the  mountain.    The  I  hear." 

object  iiecame  now  a  pursuit  and  he  "Whence  do  you  comel"  asked  the 
strained  his  eyes  to  see  if  by  some  Friar,  rudely, 
by-path  he  could    not    succeed  in  "from  the  Mill,  at  Orto-Molina" 
g£kiuing  on  the  chase.    While  thus  "And  whither  are  you  going)" 
looking  he  saw  that  two  figures  fol-  '*To  St  Stephano,  after  I  have  de- 
lowed  the  mule  at  a  little  distance,  livered  a  letter  that  I  h»ve  hera" 
but  what  they  were  he  could  not  "  To  whom  is  your  letter  addressedf 
ascertain.  my  son)"  said  the  Fra,  in  a  va&n 

It  was  very  unlikely  that  any  of  gentle  voice, 

the  "Pastore  s"  followers  would  have  With  difficulty  did  Gerald  repress 

adopted  a  gear  so  striking  and  so  the  sharp  reply  that  was  on  hia  lipe^ 

easily  seen  as  this  bright  trapping,  and  say — 

and  so  Gerald  at  once  set  the  travel-  "It  is  for  one  that  neither  you  nor 

lers  down  as  some  peasants  returning  I  know  much  of— U  Pastora" 

to  their  homes  in  the  Maremma,  or  on  "I  know  him  well,"  said  the  Friar, 

pilgrimage  to  some  religious  shrine.  boldly :  "and  say  it  without  fear  ox 

With  no  small  exertion  he  so  far  contraoiction^  I  am  the  only  one  he 

gained  upon  them  as  to  be  able  to  makes  a  shnft  to — ay,  that  does  he, 

note  their  appearance,  and  discover  ill  as  you  think  of  him^"  added  he,  as 

that  one  was  a  monk  in  the  dusky  if  answering  the  hali-eontemptuou9 

oiive-colouredfrock  of  the  Franciscan,  smile  on  Gerald's  face.    "Let's  see 

and  the  other  a  woman,  dressed  in  your  letter." 

some  conventual  costume  which  he  With  an  awkward  reluctance  Ge^- 

did  not  recognise.    He  could  also  see  aid  drew  forth  the  letter  and  showed 

that  the  mule  carried  a  somewhat  it 

cumbrous  pack,  and  an  amount  of  "Ah,"  cried  the  Fra,  eagerly,  "he 

baggage  rarely  the  accompaniment  had  been  looking  for  that  Tetter  thiit 

of  a  travelling  friar.  many  a  day  back ;  but  it  comes  too 

Who  has  not  felt  his  curiosity  late  now." 

stimulated  by  some  mere  trifling  cir-  As  he  said  this  he  pressed  eagerly 

cumstance  wnen  occurring  in  a  re-  forward  and  whispered  to  the  nun 

mote  spot  which,  had  it  happened  on  who  was  walking  at  the  side  of  the 

the  world  s  crowded  hkhway,  would  mule.    She  look^  back  hurriedly  for 

have  passed  unnoticed?    It  was  this  an  instant,  and  then  as  rapidly  turned 

strange  attendant  on  these  wayfarers  her  head  again.    They  eontinaed  now 

that  urged  Gerald  to  press  on  to  over-  to  converse  eagerly  for  some  time,  a^d 

take  them.    Forgettmg  the  peasant  seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten  Grer- 

costume  which  he  wore,  and  the  part  aid,  as  he  walked  on  after  tnem;  when 

it  thuB  behoved  him  to  pursue,  he  the  Fra  turned  suddenly  round  and 

called  out,  in  a  tone  of  half  command,  said— 

for  them  to  stop^  till  he  came  up.  "I'll  take  chaxige  of  your  letter,  my 
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each  sectional  part.    Of  the  two  sec-  flying  through  the  air.    Tlie  baUets 

tions  thus  indicated,  one  maybe  called  would  be  widely  dispersed — indeed, 

a  blind  section,  not  communicating  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that;  and  by 

with  the  shell-charge,  whilst  the  ex-  the  most  obvious  similitude  it  admits 

tremity  of  what  may  be  tenned  the  of  being  shown  that  of  this  sort  would 

effective  section  is  brought  into  com-  be  the  scattering  of  bullets  emanating 

munication  with  it  by  a  length  of  quick-  from  a  shrapnell-shell  fired  from  a  rifled 

match.    As  is  invariably  the  case  with  sim.  It  is  easy  to  imaginethat  provided 

all  varieties  of  fuse  save  Armstrong's,  bursting  of  a  rifled  shrapnell-shell 

to  be  presently  described,  the  Belgian  could  be  accomplished  immediately  in 

shrapnell-fuse  is  ignited  by  the  flash  front  of  a  target,  and  at  a  short  distance 

of  discharge.  from  the  latter,  a  goodly  destructive 

If  we  linger  over  the  description  of  effect  might  be  perceptible  on  the  tar- 
shrapnell-shell  construction  and  prac-  get.  But  it  is  also  easy  to  i)erceive 
tice,the  reader  must  excuse  us.  These  that  if  the  distance  intervening  be- 
peculiar  missiles  involve  an  amoimt  of  tween  the  target  and  the  bursting  shell 
tact  and  fineness  almost  lady-like  in  be  increased,  the  chancesof  hitting  the 
their  development.  There  is  a  certain  target  would  be  much  less  by  bullets 
prettiness  about  shrapnell-shells  and  discharged  from  a  rifled  than  an  an- 
their  fuses  which  the  war  conchologist  rifled  shell.  In  point  of  fact,  a  rifled 
dallies  with,  despite  himself. ,  Two  shrapnell-shell  to  be  made  in  any  de- 
sovereign  princes  number  amongst  gree  efficient  must  be  used  under  the 
their  militaiy  defenders  troops  of  lady-  two  conditions  of  a  fuse  timed  to  the 
warriors — veritable  Amazons.  We  utmost  point  of  delicacy  and  an  exaet 
rather  suspect  the  lady-troops  of  Da-  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  the  ob- 
homey  ana  Siam  have  not  yet  applied  ject  aimed  at. 
themselves  to  the  question  of  arti fiery.  Tnie,  Sir  William  Armstrong's  shell 
When  they  do,  we  venture  to  assume  has  made  excellent  shrapnell  snooting 
they  will  devote  gi*eat  attention  to  in  the  pra^3tice-ground,  where  the  exai* 
shrapnell-shells,  and  prove  adepts  in  distance  from  the  target  is  known ; 
the  use  of  them.  but  whether  it  would  be  equally  soc- 

Perhaps  the  circumstance  will  have  cessful  in  the  field  of  battle,  where 
been  already  remarked — if  not,  we  beg  distances  are  continually  varying,  and 
the  intelligent  reader  forth wi  th  to  note  have  to  be  j  udged  of  amidst  smoke  and 
it,  that  all  that  we  have  yet  stated  con-  confusion,  these  are  questions  yet  to 
ceming  war-shells  involves  the  use  of  be  solved.  Strictly  speaking,  Anu- 
non-riSed  gims.  As  for  mortars,  un-  strong's  shell  is  not  a  shrapnefi-shell; 
rifled  they  necessarily  must  be ;  apiece  it  does  not,  that  is  to  say,  hold  bidlets 
of  ordnance  so  veiy  short  is  quite  un-  ^— the  capacity  of  the  shell  not  being 
congenial  to  the  rifle  principle.  But,  large  enough.  The  missile  is  so  con- 
assuming  howitzers  and  long  guns  structed  that  when  the  central  charge 
rifled,  would  such  rifled  pieces  be  adapt-  is  reached  it  splits  up  into  a  number 
ed  to  all  the  exigencies  of  shell  practice  ?  of  rings,  and  thus  by  diflferent  timing 
Would  they  prove  congenial  to  the  of  the  fuse  the  missile  can  be  made  to 
firing  of  shrapnell-shells  ?  This  is  a  do  the  duty  of  a  canister,  or  grape 
most  important  question,  and  to  the  shot^  or  a  shrapnell-shell;  but  the  in- 
cnd  of  enabling  the  reader  to  graap  significant  charge  of  gunpowder  held 
its  bearing  properly  we  will  invoke  by  an  Armstrong  shell — little  more 
the  aid  of  a  domestic  instrument  not  than  half  a  pound — ^totally  incapaci* 
destructive  in  any  wajr,  but  which,  tates  it  from  performing  the  functions 
nevertheless,  under  judicious  manage-  of  a  mine. 

ment  shall  be  made  to  illustrate  tne  Leave  we  now  the  Annstrong  shell 

theory  of  destruction.  The  instrument  awhile,  in  order  to  make  some  furUier 

we  would  invoke  is  no  other  than  a  explanations  relative  to  the  numerous 

mop.    When  trundled  out,  a  mop,  as  family  of  fuses.    Until  we  shall  have 

everybody  knows,  scatters  off"  fluid  done  so,  the  exact  means  by  which  tite 

laterally  m  all  directions.  By  a  stretch  Armstrong  missile  is  burst  when  re- 

of  imagination  we  can  assume  each  quired  must  remain  imtold.    As  we 

drop  of  water  darted  oflf  to  be  a  me tal  lie  have  said,  the  construction  of  his  fiise 

bullet,  and  by  another  stretch  of  ima-  is  partly  founded  on  that  of  Bormann, 

gination  the  mop,  thus  rotating  and  already  detailed  ;   but  it  is  partly 

scattering  bullets,  may  be  pictured  founded  also  on  that  of  Moor8om,tiie 
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and  kissed  Gerald's  hands  over  and  ^'Andtheit— what  then.  Marietta  1'' 

over  i^ain.    '*  He  knows  me  not — at  '*  Yon  were  in  that  case  to  have 

least,  as  I  once  was — ^the  friend,  the  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 

boon  companion,  of  a  king^s  son,*'  fji^lish,  or  poisoned!     The  scheme 

continued  ne,  passionately.  to  accomplisn  the  first  was  already 

"  Were  vou,  then,  one  of  his  old  planned.     I  have  here  the  letters 

Scottish  followers — one  of  those  fiaith-  which  are  to  accredit  me  to  see  8nd 

fid  men  who  clung  so  devotedly  to  his  converse  with  Sir  H(»ace  Mumi  at 

cause  ?"  .  Florence;  and  which  I  mean  to  deliver, 

"  No,  no ;  but  I  was  one  he  loved  too.  I  am  resolved  to  trace  OHtto  the 

better  than  them  all."  venr  last  who  are  accomplices  in  this 

''And  you.  Marietta,  dearest,  how  13  guilt    The  world  is  well  edified  bT 

it  that  I  see  you  here  ?"  cried  Gerald,  t^es  of  mob  violence  and  bloodshed, 

again  turning  to  her.  Even  genius  seeks  its  inspiration  in 

''  I  came  many  a  weary  mile  after  inveighing  against  popular  excesses, 

you.  mio  Caro,"  said  she.    ''  I  knew  It  is  time  to  show  that  crimes  lurk 

of  these  men's  designs  long,  long  agp,  under  purple  as  well  as  rags,  and 

and  I  determined  to  save  you  from  that  the  aeadliest  vengeances  are 

them.     I  believed  I  could  have  se-  often  devised  beneath  gilded  ceilings, 

cured  Massoni  as  your  friend ;  but  I  We  knew  of  one  once,  Gherardi,  who 

was  wrong — the  Jesuit  was  stronger  could  have  told  men  these  truths — 

in  him  than  the  man.    I  remained  at  one  who  carried  from  this  world  with 

Si  Ursula  months  after  I  might  have  him  the  'funend  trapping  of  ti^e 

left  it,  just  to  see  the  Pere — to  watch  monarchy*  and  the  wail  of  the  peo- 

his  game— and,  if  possible,  attach  him  pie." 

to  me;  but  I  faded — ^utterly  failed.  "Of  whom  does  she  speak  tasked 

He  was  true  to  his  cause,  and  would  the  Friar. 

not  accept  my  love.    More  fortunate,  "  Of  Ghetbriel  Riquetti.  whom  she 

however,  was  I  with  the  Cardinal^-  loved,"  and  the  last  worosweiewhis- 

even.  perhaps,  more  than  I  wished  or  pered  by  Gerald  in  her  ear. 

cared  for— His   Eminence  was  my  Marietta  held  down  her  head,  and 

slave.    There  was  not  a  secret  of  the  as  she  covered  her  £m»b  with   her 

Vatican  I  did  not  learn.    I  read  the  hands,  muttered—"  But  who  loved 

correspondence  with  the  Spanish  mih-  not  her !" 

ister,Aiazara;  I  suggested  the  replies;  "Gabriel  Riquetti,"  bioke  in  the  . 

I  heard  the  whole  plan  for  your  ex-  Friar,  "had  more  of  good  and  bad 

pedition — ^how  you  were  to  be  secretly  in  him  than  all  the  saints  and  eJl  the 

married  to  the  Countess  Ridolfi,  and  devils  that  ever  wan^   He  had  the 

the  marriage  only  avowed  when  your  best  of  principles  and  the  worst  of 

success  was  assured."  practices,  andnever  did  a  wkkedthing 

She  paused,  and  the  Fra  broke  in  but  he  could  show  yon  a  virtuow 

— "Tell  him  all— every  thing— the  reason  for  it" 

mine  has  exploded  now,  and  none  are  Struck  by  the  contemptuous  glanee 

the  worse  for  it     Go  on  with  your  of  Marietta,  Gerald  followed  the  look 

confession."  slie  gave,  and  saw  that  the  Friar's 

"  It  is  of  the  other  alternative  he  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his  fiioe  pur- 
speaks,"  said  she,  dropping  her  voice  pie  with  excess, 
to  a  faint  whisper.    "Haa  you  fail- 
ed  " 
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diately  establiah  a  connexioii  between  porating,  the  phosphanui  aocm  bunt 

the  burning  fiise  eomposition  and  the  into  flme.     Thtm  used,  the  com- 

bunting  charge  within  the  shelL  pound  has  little  inhere  for  piactioai 

Having  thus  given  a  succinct  de-  application;  but  if  it  eould  be  pro- 
scription of  what  maybe  denominated  jected  efficiently  from  artillery  gre^t 
service  sheUa :  such,  in  other  words,  use  mijght  be  made  of  it  Inhere  is 
as  are  actually  employed,  it  remains  |;reat  difficulty  however  inaceomplkh- 
to  slightly  glance  at  the  tribe  of  fanc^  mg  this,  thoueh  smaU-arm  rifle  pi^- 
shells,  as  we  may  with  great  pro-  ets  have  been  noUowed  out  ant^iorly 
priety  call  them.  A  great  deal  has  and  charged  with  glass  tubes  o(mtain- 
been  said  of  late  about  charging  shells  iug  this  material,  with  complete  suc- 
with  kakodyl,  with  cyanogen  com-  cess.  And  here,  wmle  treating  of  small- 
pounds,  and  other  poisons.  Very  pretty  arm  shells,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
suggestions,  gentlemen  speculators,  that  they  afford  many  facilities  not 
but  not  so  easy  to  put  in  practice,  afforded  by  artiUery  shells,  for  the 
Supposing  kakodyl  capable  of  emplov-  adoption  of  fancy  charges.  The  direct 
ment,  which  we  doubt,  who  would  percussion  principle  we  have  already 
like  the  task  of  making  kakodyl  %  announced  to  be  a  failure  so  far  as 
For  our  part  we  would  rather  be  bound,  relates  to  artillery  shells ;  but  used  in 
for  a  punishment  to  work,  day  by  day  connexion  with  smaU-arm  rifles  there 
in  a  powder  factory,  with  a  lighted  isnodifficulty  whatever ;  and  the  de- 
cigar  perpetually  between  our  lips,  structive  power  of  these  weapons 
than  apply  ourselves  to  the  frightful  against  ammunition  is  so  great  that 
task  of  manufacturing  that  honible  we  imagine  they  would  not  fail  to  be 
compound.  Ay,  ay,  depend  upon  it,  employed  in  future  warfare, 
steaming  across  the  Atlantic  is  neither  When  the  ability  to  employ  certain 
80  difficult  nor  so  dan^rous  a  task  out-of-the-way  chemical  comp<Nuids 
as  charging  shells  with  kakodyL  in  actual  warfare  is  diacuase^  suffi- 
Martin's  shell-charge  of  molten  iron,  cient  care  is  not  usually  taken  to  spe- 
though  never  yet  applied  in  actual  cify  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
warfare  that  we  are  aware  of,  is  a  proposed  to  use  them.  In  the  field  and 
pretty  conchological  device  in  its  way,  on  shipboard,  the  appliances  of  war- 
and  not  difficult  of  execution.  The  fare  cannot  well  be  too  simple.  Any 
plug  of  a  shell  to  be  thus  treated  being  chemical  refinements,  prone  to  bum 
removed,  the  shell  itself  is  filled  with  or  burst,  or  otherwise  put  forth  their 
molten  iron,  the  plug  reinserted,  and  energies  prematurely,  are  to  be  d^xre- 
the  shell  discharged.  On  arriving  at  cated.  Kotliing  is  so  chilling  to  the 
its  destination  the  external  crust  frac-  spirit,  and  lowering  to  the  morale  of 
tures,  and  the  molten  iron  flying  out,  an  army,  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
is  said  to  prove  even  more  destructive  employment  of  fallible  war-enginea 
than  red-hot  shot,  which,  by-the-by.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  Re- 
is  almost  needless ;  and  here,  en  pas-  volution  our  neighbours  sent  forth 
sant,  let  the  circumstance  be  indicated  ships  aa.  the  ocean,  armed  with  faiH^ 
that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  fire  chemical  explosive&  The  shipewore 
red-hot  shot  from  rifled  ordnance.  fated;  so  to  sea  they  went,  and  never 

Amongst  the  charge  materials  for  came  back — such  being  all  that  was 
fancy  shellsL  the  liquid  fire,  as  Captain  ever  known  about  them. 
Norton  calls  it,  first  introduced,  we  For  ordinary  garrison  duty,  or  f<»r 
believe,  by  Oaptain  Disney,  seems  to  employment  by  an  investing  f<»ee, 
admit  of  application  to  the  purpose  of  there  does  not  seem  any  reason,  how- 
warfare.  Itisnothingelsethanaso-  ever,  for  limiting  the  appliaaoes  of 
lution  of  phosphorus  in  the  bisulphide  warfare  to  those  of  mere  routine  duty, 
of  carbon.  Captain  Disney  illustrated  To  argue  that  ordinary  iroapa  can  not 
the  nature  of  this  substance  in  a  way  be  expected  to  manipulate  extraordin- 
that  could  rarely  be  practicallv  ap-  ary  agents  of  attack  and  defence,  is 
plied.  He  filled  glass  globes  with  the  not  to  the  point  In  a  ganisoOpfH- 
liquid,  and  projected  the  globesagainst  within  the  besieging  lines,  picked 
a  target,  by  the  hand,  after  the  man-  men  of  advanced  scientific  aoquire- 
iier  of  a  grenade.  The  globe  shatter-  ments  from  the  two  services  mignt  be 
ing,  the  phosphoric  solution  was  liber-  employed,  or  civilians,  if  neceaaaiy. 
ated,  and  the  sulphide  of  carbon  eva-  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of 
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eaiVs  mortar  with  many  a  whack  the  demolition  of  fortifications.  The 
and  thump,  the  compound  mass  ex-  genius  of  this  sort  of  projectile  is  not 
ploded  unaer  the  force  employed,  pro-  well  adapted  to  effect  the  slaughter  of 
jecting  the  pestle  high  aloft  ana  sug-  men;  or  more  properly  speaking,  other 
gating  a  certain  stumpy  piece  of  ar-  varieties  of  shells,  otherwise  fired,  are 
tillery  to  which  thedesi^ationinortar  more  competent  to  that  particular 
has  been  ever  since  applied  A  mortar  application.  Neither  are  bombHshells 
is  never  used  for  direct  or  horizontal  of  any  use  against  ships,  being  too 
firing.  An  elevation  of  forty-five  de-  erratic  in  their  course  to  be  de- 
grees or  about,  is  always  given  to  it.  pended  upon  for  hitting  oli^ects  so 
whereby  the  prqjectile  fired  (a  shell  compu*atively  small 
now  invariably,  though  solid  missiles  Against  fortresses  and  other  edifices 
were  fired  from  mortars  once)  would,  bomb-shells,  when  properly  brought 
if  the  atmosphere  were  away,  accom-  to  bear,  are  terribly  efficient  The  or- 
plishthe  longest  possible  range  for  the  dinary  thirteen-inch  bomb-shell  used 
particular  charge  employed ;  and,  see-  in  our  service,  contains  five  pounds  of 
in^  that  the  velocity  of  a  mortar-shell  cunpowder,  which,  caused  to  explode 
is  inconsiderable  wnen  compared  with  deep  down  in  the  midst  of  masonry,  is 
the  velocity  of  missiles  directly  or  able  to  effect  an  amount  of  demolition 
horizontally  fired,  practically  the  at-  that  maybe  morereadily  imagined  than 
mosphere  may  be  considered  absent,  explained.  In  respect  of  accuracv  of 
so  far  as  concerns  the  exigencies  of  aim  the  mortar  may  be  regarded  as 
mortar  firing.  Variations  of  mortar  diametrically  opposed  to  the  rifle-gun. 
range  are  not  effected^  as  in  the  case  The  former  emoodies  the  maximuai 
of  other  guns,  by  variations  of  eleva-  degree  of  wildness  of  firing,  the  latter 
tion,  but  by  varying  the  weight  of  its  minimum.  More  than  any  other 
powder-charge.  proiectile,  the  efficiency  of  a  mortar- 
Consideration  of  the  very  nature  of  shell  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of 
a  mortar  will  make  the  fact  evident  it;  and  hence  atvarious  times  attempts 
that  the  shell  discharged  from  it  is  in-  have  been  made  to  construct  monster 
tended  to  be  dropped  down  ujxm  an  mortars.  The  difficulties,  however, 
object — dropping  there  to  rest  until  experienced  in  turning  out  an  efficient 
the  fuse  ha»  biuned  out  and  the  time  mortar  having  an  internal  diameter 
of  explosion  hasarrived.  Under  these  considerably  greater  than  thirte^ 
drciunstances  the  precise  moment  of  inches  are  enormous.  Some  of  these 
its  explosion  can  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulties  will  be  particularized  by- 
great  consequence.  The  chief  matter  and-by ;  meantime,  let  it  be  announced 
to  be  guarded  against  is  that  the  tim-  that  in  all  modem  military  services 
ing  of  the  fuse  \^  not  sufficiently  short  about  thirteen  inches  diameter  is  the 
to  determine  the  shell's  explosion  limit  of  the  dimension  up  to  which  it 
whilst  it  is  yet  in  the  air,  when  ob-  has  been  found  pra(;ticable  to  con- 
viously  the  explosion  would  be  pre-  struct  an  efficient  mortar, 
mature  and  the  effects  of  it  trivial  or  Most  of  the  existing  fortreases  of 
nil.  Here,  then,  no  great  theoretical  Europe  have  been  constructed  on  tlie 
difficulty  presents  itself  in  bringing  assumption  that  no  bomb-shell  con- 
about  the  final  explosion  so  that  it  siderably  larger  than  one  of  thirteen 
may  take  effect  But  if  it  were  a  inches  diameter  can  ever  be  launched 
question  of  firing  directly  at  an  ob-  against  them ;  and  when  the  fact 
ject  and  determining  the  shell's  ex-  is  stated  that  the  maximum  pene- 
plosion  in  transitu,  many  conditions  tration  of  such  shell  into  well-com- 
of  further  difficulty  would  become  pacted  masonry  has  been  most  ac- 
involved  and  would  have  to  be  pro-  curately  ascertained,  the  significance 
vided  against.  of  the  term  bomb-proof  becomes  iu>- 
These  explanations  will,  it  is  pre-  parent  If,  then,  by  chance,  it  should 
sumed,  be  enough  to  make  apparent  happen  that  a  shell  of  greater  di- 
the  circumstance  wherefore  it  hap-  mensions  than  thirteen  inches  could 
pened  that  bomb-shells,  or  those  fired  be  brought  to  bear,  the  so-called 
vertically  from  mortars  at  an  angle  of  bomb-proof  fortresses  would  no  longer 
forty-five  d^rees  or  thereabouts,  were  merit  that  appellation, 
the  first  to  m  devised  and  elaborated  The  most  memorable  occasion  of 
to  anv  degree  of  practical  competence,  the  employment  of  a  monster  mortar 
Bomb-shells  are  exdusively  used  for  in  actual  warfiure  was  during  the 
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WOMANHOOD  AND  ITS  MISSION. 
PART  II. 

What  is  woman^s  mission  in  domes-  pouring,  in  fact,  new  blood  and  new 

tic  life  ]    We  feel  that  to  investigate  vigour  into  society.    The  rest  and  re- 

this  subject  with  any  fulness  would  pair  which  night  gives  to  the  world 

be  supemuous.    We  are  overcrowded  of  nature  wearied  with  the  light  and 

with  theories  and  books  upon  Homes,  corroded  by  the  sun,  is  strictly  anaio- 

It  will  be  sutiicieut  merely  to  state  gous  to  the  mission  of  women  in  do- 

the  principles  which  render  it  im«  mestic  life,  where  they  exist  as  wives 

portant  or  daughters,  or  sisters,  to  the  manual 

It  is  important  because  the  mother  and  mental  labourers  of  a  great  city, 
is  the  educator  of  the  race.  The  child  Great  is  the  mission  which  women 
is  father  of  the  man;  the  nation  is  the  have  before  them  in  the  one  word, 
result  of  motherhood.  One  day  Na-  home.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  great 
poleon  said  to  Madame  Oampan ;  **  the  cities  and  partake  of  the  crowd  which 
imcient  systems  of  educatiou  are  ef-  is  called  society,  cannot  but  feel  a 
fete  ;  what  do  we  want  that  we  may  faithless  fear  for  Britain,  when  we 
educate  yoimg  France  well  <"  "  Mo-  watch  the  many  tendencies  and  habits 
thers,"  answered  Madame  Cam  pan.  which  uproot  the  deamess  of  home, 
"Then,"  said  Napoleon,  capping  the  A  ra^e  fur  travelling  has  come  u{¥>n  us. 
pt)iut  with  one  of  his  pithy  remarks,  We  nunt  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
''  here  is  a  system  of  education  in  a  bloodhounds  after  false  exdtements, 
word ;  but  it  must  be  your  care  to  to  free  us  from  the  dulness  of  domes- 
train  up  mothers  who  shall  understand  tic  iife.  Spirit-rapping,  distressed 
tlie  instruction  of  children."  One  of  nationalities,  religious  controversies, 
tlic  portions,  then,  of  the  home  mission  large  parties— gaieties  which  are  the 
of  wtuuen  is  to  educate  nobly ;  and  in  most  mounifid  stupidities  we  know — 
order  to  do  this  well,  to  be  continually  clubs,  evil  assemblies ;  all  these  are 
cducu'iting  and  elevating  themselves,  followed  and  thronged,  and  home-life 

The  second  principle  on  which  her  is  ignored.  Against  all  these  we  ap- 
domestic  missicm  rests  is  the  import-  peal  solenmly  in  the  name  of  this 
ance  of  home.  It  is  needless  to  show  great  princiole  which  we  desire  to 
by  a  serit^  of  pictures  how  the  work-  rivet  in  the  hearts  of  our  women,  that 
iiig  cluKses  are  rescued  from  intempe-  true  national  life  rests  on  home ;  for 
ranee,  and  the  upper  classes  from  evils  there  the  men  of  a  nation  are  formed, 
as  great,  by  a  happy,  bright,  and  well-  The  stability  of  England  reposes  on 
ordered  home.  Keformers,  temperance  its  purity  and  happiness.  Tne  pow- 
lecturers,  poets,  preachers,  have  all  ers  and  force  of  our  country  in  war  or 
exercised  their  powers  on  such  descrip-  peace  are  moulded  beside  the  hearth- 
tions,  till  the  subject  is  as  well  worn  stone ;  and  when  home  ceases  to  be 
as  the  Appian  Way.  In  one  point  of  the  dearest  word  on  the  lips  of  an 
view,  however,  it  may  l)e  touched  on.  Englishman,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
One  evil  of  advancing  civilization  is,  shall  close  tixe  empire  of  the  Mistress 
that  it  brings  with  it  a  su])erabund-  of  the  Seas.  A  woman  who  makes 
ance  of  manual  toil  to  the  labourer,  of  home  a  reality  indeed,  works  no 
mental  toil  to  the  merchant  or  poli-  trivial  work.  She  is  doing  her  de- 
tician.  On  this  follows  exhaustion,  voir  as  a  daughter  of  her  naUon.  She 
and  on  exhaustion,  the  desire  for  is  keeping  our  Empire  great^  and 
stimulants.  Now,  whether  these  be  true,  and  conquering.  We  thanlt  God 
sensual  or  intellectual  they  wear  the  that  our  ancestral  nomee  are  no  ab- 
ujun  out  more  completely  in  the  end  stractiims.  We  thank  God  that  our 
God's  barrier  against  this  wear  of  life  Queen  has  felt  this  trutli  so  strongly, 
is  home  and  its  gentle  stimulants.  A  We  bow  in  all  reverence  before  the 
woman  who  thinks  how  she  may  deli-  woman  who  bears  witness  to  the  truth 
catizc  existence  and  beautify  evening  that  her  kingdom  reposes  on  the  sane- 
life,  by  those  nameless  efforts  for  tity  of  home, 
which  her  womanhood  adapts  her,  is  Again  we  press  it  on  the  women  of 
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mode  of  oonBtniction  is  that  adopted    ameter  was  fired  at  all,  the  mortar 
by  Mr.  Robert  Mallet  in  the  con-    not  bursting  in  any  proper  acceptiatipn 
struction  of  his  monster  mortar,  a    oftheterm,  isaj/rw^feat.  One  would 
piece  of  ordnance  which  has  an  in-    notrequii'cof  such  a  piece  of  ordnance 
temal  diameter  of  no  less  than  three    that  it  ghould  do  duty  very  often, 
feet.    It  holds  a  shell,  the  average       A  bomb-shell  contains  nothing  but 
weight  of  wliich  is  not  much  less  tlian    gunpowder,  and  its  fuse  is  of  the  sim- 
one  ton  and  a-half,  tlie  char^je  of    plest  construction;  being  formed  of 
which  being  no  less  than  48()  lbs.  of   a  tube  rammed  full  of  composition, 
gunpowder,  and  the  cost  of  each  shell,    and   timed  so  as  to  bum    tlirough 
when  charged,  the  not  inconsiderable    equal  lengtlis  in  a  given  number  of 
sum  of  £2o.  It  would  appear  a  some-    seconds.    The  practical  length  of  the 
what  expensive  matter  to  bombard  an    composition  in  the  fuse  is  regulated 
enemy  with  these  missiles,  though    either  by  slitting  into  the  compo- 
Mr.  Mallet  strives  to  make  it  appear,    sition  with  a  saw,  or  else  perforating 
and  we  think  not  unsuccessfully,  that    it.    The  far  greater  facility  of  timing 
under  certain   circumstances,    bom-    a  fuse  so  as  to  explode  a  shell  subsQ- 
bardment  with  such  monster  shells    (lucut  to  dropping,  than  of  timing  it 
would  be  cheapest  in  the  end.    If  it    in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  burst 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  fortresses    in  trarmtit,  is  a  circumstance  ade- 
sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the    quate  of  itself  to  explain  the  adoption 
bursting  effects  of  five  pounds  of  gun-    of  bomlvshells,  before  the  adoption 
powder,  the  charge  of  a  thirteen-inch    of  shells  horizontally  fired  from  ordin- 
shell,  one  can  easily  imagine  that  the    ary  long  guns.  But  there  is  yet  another 
effects  of  480  pounds  of  gunpowder,    reason.    For  a  long  time  subsequent 
exploded  under  parallel  circumstances,    to  the  discovery  and  employment  of 
would  be  iiTesistible.  Collateral  difli-    bomb-shells,  the  notion  was  enter- 
culties  in  the  working  of  these  mon-    tained,  that  it  was  absolutelv  neces^ 
Hter  mortars  there  woiUd  doubtless    sarv  to  ignite  the  fuse  of  a  shell  spe- 
l)e,  nevertheless  no  question  can  exist    cially  by  hand,  instead  of  tnisting  to 
as  to  their  adoption  if  only  suificient    the  flasn  of  the  gun,  for  that  consum- 
strength  could   be   imparted.     Mr,    mation.    Now,  this  operation  neces- 
Mallet's  mortar  is  complacently  writ-    sarily  involves  a  mortar.     With  a 
ten  down  a  failure,  though  having    long   gun  it  would    be  impossible, 
witnessed  the  practice  made  with  it,    Hemmed  in  by  these  considerations, 
we  think  a  moaified  form  of  the  term    shells  appear  to  have  beep  exclusively 
might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  ap-    used  for  the  purpose  of  bombarding 
plied.    True,  it  has  never  withstood    edifices  until  the  period  of  the  wars 
a  charge  of  more  than  seventy  pounds    of  Frederick  the  Great.    At  that  time 
of  gunpowder,  whereas  it  was  calcu-    the  Prussians  cast  a  longing  eye  at 
lated  to  withstand  a  charge  of  150  ;    shells  as  a  means  of  destruction  in  the 
tnie,  it  has  got  finally  damaged  by    field;  but  to  this  end  it  was  absolutely 
a  charge  of  only  forty  pounds ;  but    necessary  to  modify  the  mortar ;  to 
the  effects  of  its  practice  with  that    reduce  the  weight  to  render  it  cap- 
diminished  quantity  will  not  readily    able  of  motion  in  a  vertical  plane  (ele- 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed    vation  and  depression) ;  and  to  in- 
them.    Happening  to  have  seen  the    crease  its  length.     Concurrently  it 
monster  mortar  fired  ;  happening  to    had  been  ascertained  that  manual  ig- 
have  stood  within  200  yards  of  the    nition  of  the  fuse  of  a  shell  was  un- 
spot  whereon  the  shells  descended,    necessarjr — the  gun-fla*sh  always  prov- 
to    have  watched   their   downward    ing  sufficient  if  due  precautions  were 
plunge  upon  hard  clay-land,  exca-    taken.    Thus,  by  howitzer  practice 
vating  a  passage  for  themselves  more    was  shell-firing  first  rendered  gener- 
than  twenty  feet  deep  down  into  the    ally  compatible  wi^i  the  requisitions 
earth,  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  call    of  field  service.    A  mortar-shell  drop- 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Mallet's  mortar  a    ping  from  the  usual  elevation  of  about 
failure.    True,  the  range,  only  1,7(X)    forty-five   degrees  plumps  into  the 
yards,  was  inconsiderable ;  tnie,  the    ground  at  once,  a  result  not  desirable 
mortar  was  seriously  damaged  at  the    when  the  demolition  of  troops  is  in 
sixth  round,  nevertheless  the  fact  that    question.   A  howitzer  shell  fired  at  a 
a  shell  no  less  than  three  feet  in  di-    smaller  angle  strikes  the  ground  more 
VOL.  Liii.— NO.  cx;cxviii.  44 
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not  measured  by  outward  welfare  so  city;  we  labour  under  the  weight  of 
much  as  by  inward  elevation :  that  is  our  own  high  dvilization.    Oh !  we 
something  of  the  mission  of  women  to  want  womanhood,  true,  loying,  natu- 
men  in  society.  ral  womanhood,  with  all  its  rdigious 
The  second  thing  requisite  for  wo-  and  inspiring  power,  to  descend  and 
man's  social  mission  is,  tliat  she  should  fill  the  hearts  of  our  women  with  such 
return  to  a  reverence  for  natural  life  force  that  they  may  be  in  the  society  of 
and  feelings.    Woman  should  be  the  the  town  whatthey are  in  the  countrv, 
prophetess  of  the  real  and  human,  and  what  they  feel  themselves  to  oe 
acamst  the  artificial  and  conventional,  in  their  truest  moments.    We  want 
The  most  unreal,  inhimian  thing  among  them  to  cry  out  of  the  depths  of  ^eir 
us  is  high  society.  Worldliness,  under-  inner  nature,  against  all  this  prostitu- 
stood  not  as  the  catch-word  of  a  party,  tion  of  love  and  natural  feming;  to 
but  as  that  power  which  keeps  us  vocalize  the  thought  that  property  for 
back  from  the  invisible,  eternal,  and  itself  is  worthless,  that  slavery  to  the 
real,  is  utterly  opposed  to  a  true  hu-  spirit  of  the  world  is  the  heaviest 
manity.    For  what  is  it  which  makes  and  most  gaUing  yoke  ever  yet  laid 
the  man  or  the  woman  if  it  is  not  the  on  the  easle  neck  of  that  human  na- 
undivided,  immortal,  unsatisfied  spi-  ture  which  God  created  to  rise  unfet- 
rit  which  lives  within  1  And  nothmg  tered  in  aspiring  freedom  to  the  sun* 
iu  that  world,  which  is  called  socicity,        We  cannot  as  yet  hope  for  this, 
ministers  to,  or  fulfils  the  impcnshable  The  evil  seems  ineradicable,  except 
reality  which  yearns  within  us.    Con-  at  the  expense  of  a  revolution  in  ao- 
sequently  high  society  is  eminently  ciety.     As  long  as  no  natural  oom- 
imnatui-al ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  munion  exists  between  the  sexes,  there 
the  tniesttendenciesof  human  nature,  can  be  no  progress.    But  the  idea  is 
Now,  if  womanhood  is  any  thing  it  is  gaining  ground  each  day,  and  in  the 
intensely  spiritual  in  its  powers  and  slow  change,  which  is  the  essential 
its  work.    We  do  not  use  the  word  characteristicof  English  life  and  Eng- 
spiritual  in  a  religious  sense  alone,  but  lish  politics,  will  fulfil  itself  by  its 
as  embracing  every  thing  which  is  own  native  energy.  We  care  not  for  ob- 
opposed  to  the  outward  and  material,  jections  or  impossibilities — ^immortal 
Women  then,  are,  or  rather  should  be,  truth  will  and  must  prevail     We 
martyrs  to  the  truth  that  real  life  is  look  forward  to  another  race  of  wo- 
a  life  which  rests  on  spiritual  reali-  men,  not  better  women  than  we  have 
ties,  and  that  it,  and  it  alone,  is  now,  but  women  with  truer  and  more 
natural  life.     Alas !  it  is  too  true  fearless  views,  who  shall  understand 
that  they  are  as  worldly  as  men,  even  that  only  in  liberty  of  spirit,  in  con- 
more  so;  for  in  proportion  as  a  nature  tempt  of  worldliness,  in  a  free  and 
is  more  spiritual  does  it  fall  lower,  unsuspicious  intercommunion  between 
when  it  falls  at  all    When  shall  wo-  the  sexes  can  society  advance  to  its 
men  take  a  high  position  in  society  ideal,  and  men  and  women  be  made 
and  preach  a  lofty  freedom  1  For  with  more  modest,  more  noble,  more  pure, 
the  bounties  of  civilization  we  have  more  real. 

corresponding  slavery.    We  are  en-       The  third  and  last  point  we  notice 

slaved  and  degraded  by  a  passion  for  in  the  mission  of  women  in  society  is 

groperty.    Love  has  lost  its  wings  of  that  they  are  fitted  by  the  delicate  ap- 

eavenly  azure,  with  which  it  soared,  preciation  and  sympathy  of  their  na- 

light  as  a  lark,  into  the  empyrean,  ture^  not  only  to  draw  out  goodness 

and  now  grovels  on  the  earth  wekhed  and  genius  in  those  they  meet,  but 

down  by  a  burden  of  red^old.    Faith  also  to  combine  men  ana  women  of 

in  human  nature  dies,  like  Tarpeia,  opposing  and  various  powers  into  an 

under  a  mass  of  unmeaning  compli-  umted  Dody  by  spreading  a  spirit 

ments  and  imtruths,  all  the  more  among  them  as  a  bond  of  union.   \Vo- 

ghastly  because  they  are  uttered  with  men  have  no  nobler  office  than  thia 

the  hand  upon  the  heart.    The  heal-  To  recognise  the  hidden  fiie  which 

thy  freedom  of  the  soul  which  fears  bums  in  men,  and  to  call  it  forth  to 

not  to  utter  its  convictions,  the  natu-  lisht  the  world ;  to  touch  the  fine  points 

rsd  laugh  and  natural  expression  are  of  character  with  an  unobtrusivefinger 

checked  by  iDuessa  in  the  borrowed  in  the  reserved  men  of  study,  and  tra- 

garb  of  modesty.    We  are  all  slaves  vel,  and  science ;  to  lure  them  on  by 

more  or  less  in  the  society  of  a  great  a  witchery  they  are  unoonsoious  of  to 
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pdoigne,  and  Mini^  had  so  modified    of  the  quick -match  tubes,  the  quick- 
its  structure,  and  the  structure  of  its    match  will  ignite,  and  explosion  of  the 
ammunition,  that   a  rifle  could  be    "^^^^  ^^  ^  determined.'* 
charoed  witn  ail  the  facility  of  an  un-       The  Belgian  or  Bormann  shrapnell- 
lifleu  small  arm.  fuse  merits  special  attention,  not  only 

Whether  the  shmpnell-fuse  of  our  because  of  its  intrinsic  cleverness  but 
neighbours  timed  for  only^  three  dis-  because  it  constitutes  part  or  the  foun- 
tances  be  competent  to  give  the  best  dation  of  Sir  William  Armstrong's 
effect  to  shrapnell  practice,  is  a  moot-  shell,  to  be  mentioned  in  detail  after- 
point  Doubtless  creat  rapidity  of  warus.  Except  the  Bormann-fuse, 
loading  is  insured,  snrapnell  practice,  and  fuses  based  on  the  idea  of  it,  the 
accordmg  to  the  fVench  system,  being  construction  of  all  others  involves  the 
no  less  rapid  than  practice  with  ordin-  tight  impaction  either  by  removing  or 
ary  round  shot ;  and  there  is  reason  by  pressure  of  composition  in  a  tube 
to  believe  that  the  real  efiiciency  of  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  latter. 
French  shrapnell-sheU  firing  is  greater  It  follows,  then,  that  however  well 
than  might  oe  expected  from  a  first  devised  the  system  of  ramming  or  com- 
glance  at  the  condition  involved.  The  pression  by  other  means  may  be,  the 
fact  must  be  remembered,  that  so  capital  disadvantsji^e  will  remain  of  a 
lonj;  as  a  shrapneli-shell  bunts  before  column  of  composition  varying  as  to 
amying  at  the  olgect,  and  as  the  fir-  density  in  zones  perpendicmar  to  the 
inff  is  never  in  vain,  and  though  three  tubular  axis,  or,  more  simply  speaking, 
eolumns  of  composition  may  not  be  in  the  direction  of  burning.  Conse- 
capable  of  giving  the  best  theoretical  quently,  it  is  impossible  Uiat  equal 
effects  for  any  conceivable  distance,  length  can  be  indicative  of  equal  times; 
yet  many  competent  artillerists  afiirm  and  thus  to  some  extent,  indeed,  the 
the  French  system  to  be  better  on  the  first  requisition  of  a  good  shell-fuse 
whole  than  systems  more  competent  will  be  violated.  The  composition  of 
in  a  pyrotechnic  sense;  but  more  diifi-  a  Bormann-fuse  is  impacted  into  a 
cult  m  detail.  channel  excavated  horizontally  in  a 

The  English  shrapnell-fuse  is  the  round  block  of  soft  metal.  If  we 
invention  of  Captain  Boxer.  To  aid  figure  to  our  mind  a  boy's  cathe- 
us  in  the  descnption  of  it  we  will  rine-wheel  deprived  of  all  turns  save 
avail  ourselves  of  the  book  on  pro-  one,  and  that  the  outside  or  largest 
jectiles  by  Dr.  Scoffern : — *  turn,  a  very  fair  notion  will  be  ob- 

••  To  preserve  it  from  air  and  moisture  tained  of  tne  ceneral  idea  of  a  Bor- 
M  (Boxer's  fuse),  is  capped  with  tin  like  mann-fuse.  Not  only  is  the  composi- 
a  bottle  of  pickles.  Bv  means  of  a  tape  tion  pressed  into  a  channel  excavated 
ninning  underneath  the  cap  the  latter  in  soft  metal,  but  it  is  overlaid  with  a 
may  be  pulled  away.  It  is  graduated  to  covering  of  the  same  metal  herme- 
seoonds  m  two  lines,  f  a  dot  correspond-  tically  sealed,  in  point  of  fact,  in  such- 
ing  with  each  figure  Assuming  it  to  be  ^e  that  the  composition  is  actually 
desired  for  the  shell  to  take  effect  after    j^j^^  ^  ^  external  influences, 

a  flight  of  two  seconds,  the  fuse  is  pierced  ^^l^J^^lL^^LxJ^X:  ^  ^^Z^^ 
through  the  dot  corresponding  with  the  Sr-fu^®^  atmosphenc  or  otherwise, 
figure  2.  and  similarly  for  aU  other  dis-  Without  mmutely  detailing  the  dis- 
tancee.  The  mechanism  of  the  thing  is  position  of  parts  involved  m  the  con- 
this :  The  fuse  contains  three  longitudinal  struction  of  a  Bormann-fuse,  the  cir- 
bores;  one  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  cumstanoe  will  readily  be  apparent 
in  diameter,  holding  hard  rammed  com-  that  if  the  horizontal  composition  layer 
position,  beginning  at  the  igniting  or  of  a  Bormann-fuse  be  cut  into  exactly 
outer  end  of  the  fuse,  and  stoppmg  short  midway,  and  the  two  severed  portions 
of  the  bottom ;  two,  each  of  about  one-  \^t^  then  combustion  will  proceed 
fifth  of  an  mch  diameter  charged  with    ^^^  ^^  j^,       ^  ^^j^  divisions  of 

b^td'e^TxfemW^h^eC^^^^^^  th'e  channelled  com^p^^^^^ 

ping  short  of  the  top.    Such  being  the  8Uin«^  ^^  *^^''**^^  t"^  ^^^  *^™^  .  J* 

construction,  it  foUows  that  wheneyer  will,  furthermore,  be  apparent  that  by 

oommunication  is  established  between  vaiymg  the  point  of  section  the  du- 

Ihe  hard-rammed  composition,  and  either  ration  will  be  varied  of  the  burning  of 
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t  Bach  0*1  of  an  inch  corresponds  to  a  second. 
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gradatioiL  They  should  work  at  home,  would  be  no  new  thing.  In  ancient 
or  they  can  sew,  is  the  cry  of  ignorant  times  they  were  the  great  medical  au- 
men  in  answer  to  this.  But  for  thoritiea.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
thousands  there  is  no  work  at  home;  made  health  a  goddess.  And  woman- 
there  are  thousands  who  have  no  hood  would  not  be  lost,  but  rather 
home ;  and  the  milliners'  workshops  would  find  a  sphere  in  which  it  would 
sre  so  overstocked  that  girls  cannot  be  most  nobly  developed, 
get  sufficient  remuneration  even  to  Again,  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  admir- 
clothe  themselves.  What  refuge  is  able  work,  "The  Communion  of  La- 
there?  hour,"  has  shown  what  noble  results 

Therearel50,()00women  in  London  follow  from  the  superintendence  of 

labouringundera8hillinga-day,50,(K)0  penitentiaries,  workhouses,  hospitals, 

of  whom  do  not  gain  sixpence  per  day.  and  prisons,  by  women. 

Thus,  the  amount  of  compulsory  and  It  would  ble  too  long  in  an  ar- 

imwilling  prostitution  is  something  tide  like  this  to  enter  into  her  work: 

almost  too  temble  to  think  of  but  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all 

In  one  case,  then,  in  the  reduced  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
woman  of  the  middle  classes,  there  is  unemployed  women.  We  state  a  few 
no  hope  for  her.  aa  she  will  not  resort  of  her  principles.  The  first  ia  con- 
to  crime,  but  ill-paid  govemesships,  tained  m  the  title  of  her  book :  that 
and  that  but  rarely,  or  sewing — and  the  energy  of  the  woman  should  be 
the  end  is  but  too  often  starva-  combined  with  the  directive  powers 
tion  or  madness.  What  is  to  be  of  the  man,  each  rendering  a  loving, 
done  ?  Simplv  to  throw  open  to  helpful  hand  to  esich.  In  this  she  car- 
the  women  of  the  middle  classes  some  ries  out  the  great  law  wliich  we  have 
professions,  particularly  the  educa-  laid  down  elsewhere— the  mutual  de- 
tional.*  It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  speak  pendence  of  the  sexes.  Another  prin- 
of  the  medical  profession  as  peculiarly  ciple  is  that  these  women  should  work 
fitted  for  women;  yet,  in  America,  solely  for  love.  In  this  we  partially  die- 
there  are  now  female  doctors  practising  agree,  for  it  confines  the  sphere  of  la- 
with  great  success.  To  us  this  appears  bour.  In  England,  particularly,  we 
not  only  plausible,  but  even  right,  require  to  be  paid.  But  her  element 
Tliere  are  many  diseases  which  espe-  is  too  important  an  one  to  be  lost  We 
cially  belong  to  women.  It  is  a  wide  would  have  a  compromise.  Take,  for 
field  of  work,  and  one  which  appears  example,  the  workhouses.  In  no  insti- 
to  us  naturally  open  to  women ;  and  tutions  are  the  women  so  brutalized 
surely  all  the  world  is  agreed  on  wo-  and  so  tyrannous.  Now,  if  there  were 
man's  capabilitv  as  a  nurse.  In  the  a  staff  of  paid  women,  superintended 
Crimea  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  by  another  staff  who  had  devotetl 
SceursdeCharitd  bound  upand  tended  themselves  to  this  work  for  love 
the  most  ghastlv  wound:)  with  medical  alone,  we  think  that  such  a  system 
care  and  foresight.  With  all  our  heart  would  eventuate  well.  On  the  one 
we  would  desire  to  see  that  branch  of  side  there  would  be  paid  labour  for 
the  profession  which  especially  has  to  those  who  want  it,  on  the  other  side 
do  with  the  diseases  of  women  thrown  there  would  be  a  check  over  tyranny 
open  to  regular  and  accredited  prac-  and  abuses,  for  complaints  could  be 
titioners  ot  their  own  sex.  If  once  the  made  and  wrong  reoressed  without 
prej udice  were  got  over  there  are  many  suspicion. 

among  the  middle  classes,  whose  only  Another  principle,  and  the  meet 

hope  now  is  govemesship,  who  would  important  of  idl,  is  that  for  all  work 

go  willingly  into  special  training  and  of  this  class  women  should  be  fitted 

pass  any  examinations  that  might  be  by  specutl  training.   There  is  nothine 

required.  which  retards  the  social  advance  ch 

Even  if  the  whole  range  of  the  pro-  women  more  than  their  dislike  to  ^s. 

fession  were  thrown  open  to  them  it  Without  it  their  case  is  hopeless.    As 


*  A  great  step  has  been  made  towards  this  by  the  Institution  of  normal  schools 
for  female  teachers,  and  by  women  being  eligible  for  grants  from  the  Privy  Council. 
This  will  give  a  spur  to  exertion ;  and  as  the  subjects  exajtun^  in  are  the  same  for 
both  sexes,  women  may  in  time  force  themselves  foriiwird  as  candidates  for  higher 
educational  employments). 
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construction  of  which,  after  a  few  pre-  the  shell.  Armstrong's  fuse  proper 
liminary  words,  we  shall  proceeu  to  (each  of  his  shells  is  supplied  with 
disclose.  R^ecting  on  the  facility  two  fuses),  will  now  be  made  plain, 
with  which  a  common  percussion-cap  The  Moorsom  principle  is  not  adapted 
admits  of  being  exploded,  one  natur-  in  its  construction  to  the  end  of  burst- 
ally  asks  himself  whether  that  prin-  ing  the  shell  but  to  the  end  of  i^nit- 
ciple  of  ignition  be  not  capable  of  ap-  ing  themodined  Bormann-fuse,  which, 
plication  to  certain  varieties  of  shell,  owing  to  the  length  of  Armstrong's 
Shells  destined  for  the  naval  service,  shot,  could  not  be  ignited  by  the  mere 
to  dte  a  pertinent  case,  are  not  wanted  blast  of  discharge.  As  regards  the 
to  explode  in  ^r^n^iVi/,  like  a  shrapnell-  second  or  supplementary  Armstrong 
shell,  but  immediatelv  on  strikmg  the  fuse,  it  is  beclded  within  the  shell, 
object  aimed  at,  or  rather  immediately  being  destined  to  take  effect  if  from 
after  perforating  the  same.  Such  shells  any  cause  the  other  fuse  should  fail, 
are  neither  discharged  from  howitzers  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
nor  mortars,  but  from  large-bore  long  Moorsom  concussion-fuse  a  little  va- 
guns.  This  constitutes  the  Paixhans,  ried,  and  this  is  all  we  need  say  about  it. 
or  incendiary  system,  concerning  which  Summing  up  the  attributes  of  the 
we  awhile  ago  treated.  Would  i  t  not  Armstrong  shell,  it  will  be  found  firstl  v 
be  well  to  eSect  the  bursting  of  such  of  no  avaU  as  a  substitute  for  a  bomb 
shells  by  something  like  a  percussion-  or  howitzer-shell — ^any  variety  of  shell, 
cap  attached  to  them  i  That  has  been  in  pdnt  of  fact,  the  efficiency  of  which 
tned  again  and  again — fniitlesslv  tried  is  proportionate  to  the  force  of  pow- 
80  far  as  all  direct  application  of  the  per-  der-charge.  Whether  it  can  make 
cussion  principle  is  concerned.  Firstlv,  good  slirapnell  practice  in  actual  sor- 
the  percussion  cip  apparatus  would  vice  is  questionable.  Looking  at  the 
be  useless  and  unmeaning  except  de-  small  calibre  of  the  Armstrong  gun, 
pendence  could  be  placed  on  the  par-  the  discharge  of  grape  and  canister  is 
ticular  side  of  the  shell  striking  first  evidently  uncongenial  to  it.  We  be- 
to  which  the  cap  was  attached.  Now,  lieve  Sir  William's  idea  is,  that  his 
this  involves  the  rifle -gun ;  and  rifle  shell  can  be  made  to  take  the  plai'^  of 
ordnance  are  things  of  the  future  these,  by  a  mere  short  timing  of  the 
rather  than  of  the  present  Moreover,  fuse. 

the  first  great  shock  of  discharge  is  Belgium  seems  a  land  highlv  con- 
just  as  likely  to  explode  this  sort  of  genial  to  the  devclopmentof  shell  fuses, 
arrangement  as  the  first  shock  of  im-  The  Belgian  shrapnell-fuse  is  a  very 
pact  Shortly,  then,  the  arrangement,  ingenious  affair,  as  we  have  seen.  The 
in  the  case  of  ordnance  shells  at  Belgian  concussion-fuse  (Splingard's) 
least,  has  not  been  found  to  answer ;  is  even  more  ingenious,  solving  as  it 
percussionnshells  have  not  succeeded,  does  the  problem  of  turning  out  an 
though  certain  modifications  of  them  efficient  concussion-fuse  without  the 
known  as  concussion-sheWB  have  done  aid  of  detonating  powder.  The  thing 
well  enough.  The  concussion-fuse  is  done  this  wise :  fused  composition 
adopted  in  our  naval  service  is  that  of  being  rammed  hard  and  equally  aa 
Captain  Moorsom.  Its  construction  possible  into  a  tube  of  wood  or  metal, 
may  be  described  as  follows : — In  a  a  conical  excavation  is  made  into  it 
metallic  tube  opening  inwards— that  axially,  and  the  walls  of  the  cone  are 
is  to  say,  amidst  the  powder-charge  of  varnished  with  solution  of  shell-lac. 
the  shell,  certain  little  angular  blocks  Next,  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured  into 
of  steel  are  suspended  over  a  patch  of  the  excavation,  and  whilst  yet  plastic, 
fulminating  composition  by  means  of  a  conical  spindle,  smaller  than  the 
a  wire  passing  through  a  hole  drilled  original  conical  excavation,  by  the 
in  each  of  the  hammers.  When  the  thickness  of  the  plaster  wall  designed 
shell  which  has  a  fuse  of  this  sort  is  to  be  formed,  is  thnist  into  the  plaster, 
discharged,  the  following  result  takes  The  result  is  obvious.  The  tubular 
place :  the  first  shock,  viz.,  the  shock  fiise  has  a  hollow  cone  of  plaster  with- 
of  discharge,  breaks  the  wire  and  in  it  well  supported  on  every  side  hy 
liberates  the  steel  hammer :  the  next  the  composition.  But  let  the  composi- 
shock,  or  that  of  impact,  dashes  the  tion  bum  away,  then  the  hollow  plas- 
steel  hammer  against  the'  patch  of  tercone  becoming  exjiosed  will  shatter 
fulminating  composition  and  explodes  on  impact,  and  shattering,  will  imme- 
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The  watch  is  compoaed  of  many  dis-  the  best  work  is  done  by  men  and 

tmct  parts,  some  requiring  force  and  men — each  complementing  the  oth^^s 

decision  in  the  worker,  while  many  labour;  and  the  law  of  the  differenee 

are  so  exquisitely  delicate  that  for  in  kind  between  the  sexes  is  practioilly 

them  the  fine  touch  of  the  female  stat'Cil  by  Mr.  Bennett,  when  he  re> 

finger  is  found  to  be  far  superior  to  serves  the  portions  of  the  watch  re- 

the  clumsy  handling  of  the  man.  Now,  quiiing  decision  and  force  for  men,  and 

within  the  London  district,  including  tnose  of  delicate  handling  for  women, 

all  we  had  in  1851,  there  are  but  4,81K)  Such  is  one  opening  for  that  sad  70,l)0a 

in  the  trade,    and   last   year   only  There  are  many  others.    We  w^re 

1 86,000  watches  were  stamped  of  Brit-  glad  to  see  in  the  Times,  some  months 

ish  manufacture.    This  number  is  so  ago,  that  in  the  northern  counties 

contemptible  in  propoi;tion  to  our  home  women  were  largely  employed  at  the 

consiunption,  that  in  1855  duty  was  telegraph  offices.    For  this  business 

paidon  90,670  watches."  Mr.  Bennett  the  sex  is  eminently  fitted.    That  fine 

then  asks  why  the  vast  mass  of  our  sensational  perception  which  we  spoke 

imemployed  women  should  not  be  en-  of  in  our  former  article  as  belonging 

couraged  to  enter  on  a  trade  for  which  to  womanhood  seems  almost  to  be 

Swiss  women  *'have  proved  them-  given  to  them  in  anticipation  of  such 

selves  so  eminently  adapted."  emplojrment      Subtle  quickness  of 

sight,  velocity  of  hand,  are  much 

-For  any  man  to  declare,  whatever  ^fded,  and  women  have  these  by  the^ 

liis  motive,  that  the  women  of  London  ^^^  °?*^®-    AccuTWjy,  which  is  the 

are  sure  to  do  badly  what  the  Swiss  are  only  other  requirement,  shouldbegiveo 

now  domg  so  well,  is  an  insult  and  afal-  them  by  special  trainmg. 

lacy  in  which  I  refuse  to  join.    No  fac-  Other  fields  of  labour  which  we  have 

tory  system  is  necessary  for  the  manu-  not  seen  mentioned,  though  we  daiB 

facture  of  this  very  beautiful  little  ma-  say  they  have  been,  we  proceed  to 

chine.    The  father  has  but  to  teach  his  suggest.    As  engravers  afeo  women 

own  daughters,  wife,  wid  female  relatives  m^it  be  largely  made  use  of,  for  the 

at  his  own  home;  and  then,  just  as  their  immense  amount  of  artistic  female 

leisure  suits,  they  can  perform  each  her  -^„^^  ,*ri^;«i»  ;»  ^^^^i^„  4.^  »«<^^  i^ 

part  without  necessariirinterfering  with  P^^f  ^^^^^^^  ^  J??^«  ^  ^f^.  ™ 

the  most  indispensable  of  her  domestic  J^ndon  and  Dubhn  for  want  of  a 

duties.    Thus  the  whole  family  is  well  ^^  special  training  schools  and  a 

provided  foir ;  and  by  the  reduction  ol  few  practically  philanthropic  trades- 

tlie  cost  of  the  watch,  the  Bale  would  be  men  would  astonish  an  investigator, 

increased  indefinitely,  and  this  increase  Engraving  does  not  require  inv^tive 

would  give  additional  employment  to  power,  which  is  the  rare  attribute  of 

men  and  women  in  about  equal  proper-  genius,  but  artistic  talent  combined 

tton.    Working  watchm^ers  have  no  ^th  keen  apprehension  of  what  the 

need  to  fear  the  mtroduction  of  female  j^^ist  meant  to  say,  a  high  sense  of 

labour:  the  large  demand  that  would  ^u^  j»«4^*^  ««j  Vt^J.^.,.  Ja.:^i,  ^,.»i.4. 

necessarily  ensue  when  watches  were  J^'L^^®*^^  *5^-  ?/^?T  ^^"t  ^^1^* 

materiaUy  cheapened  in  price,  would  to  be  done  Mid  felt  to  his  Work,  and  a 

more  than  compensate  for  any  temporary  ^ne  knowledge  ot  the  importance  and 

loss ;  the  change  it  would  effect  would  the  effects  of  chiaroscura    For  this, 

be  found  not  only  a  moral  good  and  a  of  course,  training  is  necessarv :  but, 

great  social  blessing,  but  would  satisfy  supposing  that  given,  we  should  chsl- 

the   indispensable   requirements   of  a  lenge  any  objector  who  should  say 

strong  commercial  necessity."  that  these  qualities  are  not  to  be  found 

in  womanhood. 

Now,  let  our  readers  remember  that  As  designersof  chintzes,  wall-paper, 

these  are  the  convictions  of  no  theo-  muslins,  and  lace,  we  believe  that  they 

ri8t,but  of  a  practical  man,  well  known  are  employed;  but  no  means  have  as 

to  \ye  one  of  the  foremost  of  his  guild,  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  taken  to 

Another  point  we  would  call  attention  teach  women  the  artj  and  as  long 

to,  since  it  meets  an  objection  fre-  as  there  are  no  constituted  sdiools 

quently  brought  forward  against  the  or  training  places  where  talent  for 

employment  of  women,  is  that  this  such  business  can  be  discovered,  and 

class  of  work  can  be  carried  on  at  where  the  manufacturers  may  look  for 

home.    Here,  too,  we  see  the  com-  women  whose  genius  for  the  work  they 

munion  of  labour,  and  remark  that  may  be  assured  of,  so  Icmg  no  practical 
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wild  and  impracticable  su^estions  Inasmuch  as  certain  of  the  Enfield 
which  come  oefore  the  puQic  from  small-arms  are  manufactured  by  pri- 
time  to  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  vate  firms,  whereas  all  the  ammuni- 
that  the  genius  of  warfare  has  profited  tion  is  manufactured  in  the  (Govern- 
largely  from  ciyilian  suggestions  and  ment  laboratory,  there  is  an  additional 
discoveries ;  and  despite  all  opposition  reason  for  determining  the  cause  of 
is  destined  to  go  on  profiting.  We  do  failure.  There  was  an  attempt  to 
not  know  to  what  extent  the  circum-  make  scapegoats  of  the  private  manu- 
stance  may  have  impressed  itself  upon  facturers,  but  they  would  not  have  it. 
others,  but  we  could  not  help  being  They  challenge  inouiiy:  and  are  con- 
struck  with  the  fertility  of  resource  fident  as  to  the  result.  W  ell  they  may. 
displayed  by  the  Russians  in  the  late  The  War  authorities  by  this  time  per- 
struggleover  that  of  their  antagonists,  fectly  well  know  where  the  difiiculty 
The  so-called  infernal  machines  were  lies—in  the  cartridge  or  rather  in  the 
a  strong  protest  against*  tradition  and  grease  of  the  cartnd^e.  The  fact  \b 
conventionalism.  Much  harm,  indeed,  simply  this  i—Enfield  gun  cartridges 
tliey  did  not  efiect,  but  the  success  of  require  lubrication,  otherwise  they 
the  principle  on  which  they  were  cannot  be  used.  Our  war  chemists 
based  was  demonstrated.  The  fou-  have  been  lubricating  them  with  a 
aasses,  primed  to  explode  when  trod-  mixtiure  of  wax  and  tallow — hinc  illw 
Sen  upon,  and  used  extensively  by  the  lachryuice  !  Tallow  holds  certain  fatty 
Russians  at  Sebastopol,  were  not  less  acids,  principally  the  oleic  and  stearic, 
elegant  than  effective ;  and  the  mar-  and  these  fatty  acids  acting  upon  lead 
vellous  earth  defences  of  Totleben  for  a  lon^  time  to^^ether  form  the  ad- 
were  a  protest  against  the  dicta  of  hesive  substance  known  as  diachylon 
Vaubaun,  and  a  triumph  over  con-  plaister,  wherefore  it  has  happened 
ventionalism  of  worla-wide  recog-  that  in  trying  to  load  an  Enfield  the 
nition.  adhesive  plaister  envelope  surround- 
Few  who  are  not  in  the  secret  can  ing  the  ball  has  stuck  to  the  barrel, 
form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  force  and  thus  intemipted  further  loading, 
of  precedent  and  prescription  in  the  So  great  was  the  dismay  caused  by 
British  army.  We  did  not  adopt  the  the  failure  of  the  Enfield,  as  made 
rifle  for  general  infantry  until  the  known  through  a  communication 
adoption  of  that  weapon  by  contin-  from  Lord  Clyde,  that  the  cherished 
ental  nations  had  forced  us  to  take  that  arm  had  well-nigh  been  thrown  aside 
step  \  and  the  announcement  we  are  altogether  in  favour  of  the  smooth- 
about  making  may  appear  so  extra-  bore  musket.  It  was  saved  that  hu- 
ordinary  to  some  that  we  shall  not  be  .  miliation.  The  Enfield  is  retained, 
surprised  at  their  disbelievinc  it  al-  but  at  the  expense  of  a  covert  in- 
together.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertneless,  jury.  The  diameter  of  the  Enfield 
that  within  the  last  two  months  the  picket  has  been  reduced  fifteen  him- 
Enfieldriflehasstood  a  narrow  chance  dredths  of  an  inch;  the  expanding 
of  being  abolished  in  our  military  wooden  plug  is  thrown  aside  \  the 
service — not  abolished  in  favoiu:  of  mixture  of  wax  and  tallow  is  abolished, 
another  and  better  rifie,  but  in  fa  vour  pure  wax  being  substituted.  Pure  wax, 
of  the  old  smooth-bore  miisktL  Such  as  a  lubricant  1  Might  not  the  labora- 
we  proclaim  to  be  the  fact,  and  it  tory  authorities,  as  well  try  the  efiect 
ori^ated  thuswise  : — On  various  of  cobblers'  wax,  or  bird-lime,  as  a 
periods  in  the  late  Indian  campaigns  lubricant  while  they  are  about  it  ? 
the  Enfield  rifle  could  not  be  loaded.  But  the  Enfield  ball  is  now  so  pre- 
The  cry  went  forth  that  the  guns  were  posterously  small  that  there  is  little 
to  blame,  that  the  gau^e  of  some  of  need  to  lubricate  it  at  alL  The  accu- 
them  was  too  small,  vmerefore^  after  racy  of  the  celebrated  weapon  has 
ten  or  twelve  rounds  the  bullet  could  now  departed.  Only  by  a  stretch  of 
no  longer  be  got  down.  But  if  the  language  does  it  now  merit  the  name 
gauge  were  really  to  blame,  loadin^^  ofnfle. 
should  not  have  been  possible  at  all. 
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should  give  her  an  education  which  they  leave  school,  instead  of  r^oiciiig 
will  bear  on  some  practical,  remune-  to  enter  on  an  arena  where  they  hope 
rative  business  in  life.    Each  parent  for  conquest,  their  eyes  grow  dnli, 
may  choose  such  a  pursuit  as  he  sees  and  their  intellect  and  acnve  power 
adapted  to  his  daughter's  tempera-  lose  all  ener^ ;  for  they  feei   that 
ment,  or  to  her  future  position  in  the  they  are  leavmg  the  only  home,  the 
world.    If  this  were  so,  we  should  only  impetus  of  exertion,  in  leavioi; 
liave    finer   constitutions  and  finer  school.    We  ourselves  have  known  a 
characters  in  our  women.     Sorrow  school  in  London,  where  the  clergy- 
would  not  fall  on  tliem  with  such  a  man  refused  to  teach  ^ography  to  the 
crushing  weight;  the  loss  of  love  ^irls,  alleging  that  sewing  and  spiritual 
would  not  extmgiiish  life  ;  we  should  mstruction  were  sufiicient  for  them, 
not  have  so  manv  self-eating  women;  as  if  shirt- making  could  keep  them 
for  in  real,  productive  work  is  the  alive — ^as  if  spiritual  instruction  would, 
panacea  of  the  shattered  heart.    It  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  keep  them 
easy  to  tell  a  woman  that  she  has  true  and  chaste,  without  purpose  in 
work,  though  she  knows  it  not ;  that  life,  or  intellectual  power  to  under- 
the  simple  round,  tlie  common  task,  are  stand  what  tnith  was. 
sufficient  for  her — wise  advice,  consid-       We  will  now  turn  oiur  attention  to 
ering  present  circumstances.  But  have  the  influence  and  mission  of  women, 
we  ever  realized  how  we  men  would  with  regard  to  the  great  social  prob- 
feel  in  the  same  environment ;  have  lems  of  the  day. 
we  ever  been  just  enough  to  allow  the       The  first  of  these  is  the  contest  be- 
enormous  difficulty  of  a  girl's  posi-  tween  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
tion  who  has  been  given  no  aim  in  rights  of  labour — a  contest  as  old  as 
life,  who  has  no  work  cut  out  for  her,  David's  time,  when  he  demanded  food 
who  is  forced  to  find  in  trivial  duties  as  a  right  from  Nabal  in  requital  for 
the  only  realization  of  those  high  protection  ;  as  old  as  Behoboam's, 
prophecies  within  her  of  action  spent  when  on  the  death  of  Solomon  the 
on  worthy  objectsi  We  talk  much  non-  oppressed  working  classes  of  Israel 
sense  of  woman's  sphere.    Her  sphere  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the  rich, 
is  everywhere,  and  we  confine  it  to  which  was  concentrated  m  the  haughty 
the  drawing-room  and  the  kitchen.  It  lordlings  of  the  court )  a  contest  shift- 
is  her  duty,  true,  to  be  at  home,  and  ing  from  age  to  age,  and  changing 
to  work  at  nome  :  but  what  becomes  with  a  nation's  changes^  but  always 
of  all  the  unemployed  time  '\    There  underlying  a  large  national  life ;  a 
are  many  women  who  have  no  home  contest  which  cannot  be  arranged  by 
functions.    It  is  a  Christian  thing  to  law,  for  the  rich  will  alwavs  feel  that 
bow  before  God's  will;  and  we  coolly  they  have  an  indefeasible  right  to 
tell  women  that  they  must  work  out  their  property  ;  and  the  struggling 
their  life  auietly  among  their  circura-  mass  of  labourers  will  ever  declare, 
stances.  The  Question  which  we  never  as  they  look  on  the  vast  surplus  of 
think  of  is,  wnethcr  they  may  not  be  wealth    possessed    by    the    higher 
put  out  into  life  under  better  drcum-  classes,  so  called,  that  they  have  not  a 
stances ;  and  it  is  our   imperative  proportional  value  for  their  toil.  Such 
duty  as  parents  and  as  men  to  see  that  a  battle  we  say  cannot  be  arransed  by 
our  daughters'  lives  are  not  always  law,  for  the  law  of  to-day  would  nc^ 
imprisoned  by  the  chains  of  circum-  be  suitable  for  to-morrow ;  and  se- 
stance  and  convention.     It  is  our  condly,    every    political    economist 
imperative  duty  to    cease   mocking  knows  that  the  equality  proposed  by 
them  with  a  Christian  formula,  as  socialism  only  settles  the  evu  for  the 
long  as  we  do  nothing  ourselves  to  time — that  twenty  years  after  pro- 
free  them  from  a  bitter  and  hard  ne-  perty  had  been  equalized  it  would  be 
cessity.    This  can  only  be  done  by  unequalized  again ;  for  the  men  of 
supplying  them  with  an  aim  and  real  intellect,  and  perseverance  wouldsoon 
worK  in  me.  uplift  themselves  into  wealth,  and 
The  same  holds  good  of  the  girls  of  claim  in  their  turn  the  right  of  labour 
the  lower  classes.    The  evil  of  many  to  well- won  property. 
a  girls'  school  is  that  nothing  but        One  remedy  alone  exists — ^the  spirit 
sewing  is  taught.    Neither  intellect  of  the  cross  of  Christ    Private  Fro- 
nor  character  is  developed.    No  aim  perty^  as  the  name  imports,  is  not  to 
is  given  to  them  in  life,  and  when  be  seized  by  others ;  out  it  may,  be 
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our  nation,  keep  home  happy,  for  man's  idea  of  her  mission  in  eoeiety. 

then  you  will  keep  men  pure.    Make  T/utt  elevation  ]  No.    True  elevation 

home  a  reality,  for  you  will  thus  con-  is  elevation  of  the  soul ;  is  in  unwea- 

centrate  national  life.     Honour  with  ried  effort  after  the  ideal  which  God 

silent  reverence  the  humble  dignity  has  placed  withm  the  spirit ;  is  the 

of  home,  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  effect  not  of  an  outward  and  showy, 

powers  in  the  world ;  honour  it  as  tlie  but  of  an  inward  and  real  change, 

rallying  word  of  a  nation's  battle;  ho-  And  this  elevation  of  soul  must  arise 

nour  it  as  the  fountain  of  all  pure  emo-  in  women  from  their  own  exertions, 

tion  and  high  motives ;  honour  it  as  For  what  is  true  of  the  freedom  of  a 

the  one  witness  yet  existing  of  the  nation  is  true  also  of  every  individual: 

paradise  that  has  past :  honour  it  and  men  and  women  can  only  cease  to  be 

Keep  it  pure  for  the  sake  of  the  exile,  slaves   to  error  and  convention  by 

who  holds  it  as   the  most   sacred  their  own  native  strength.    But  to 

thought  of  the  present ;  honour  it  as  gain  this  power  there  is  necessary  for 

the  symbol  of  the  heaven  of  the  future,  women  a  more  enlarged  and  wiser 

There  is  much  difficulty,  much  system  of  education, 
struggle  in  this  work ;  but  for  it  wo-  If  that  were  once  gained — if  women, 
manhood  is  wonderfully  fitted.  Self-  through  self-elevation,  had  begun  to 
sacrifice,  which  is  love  exhibited;  be  true  to  their  own  high  womanhood, 
high  ideals,  which  produce  self-ele-  and  to  work  from  it.  from  the  inward 
vat  ion;  delicate  perwption  and  deli-  to  tlie  outward — ana  many  are  the  iso- 
cate  tact,  which  beautify  daily  life,  lated  examples  of  this — a  noble  work 
and  smooth  the  waters  of  irritation  extends  before  them.  Their  mission 
and  com])laint — these  are  her  powers,  in  soc  iety  as  the  heli>ers  and  regene- 
And  though  the  labour  seems  fruitless  rators  of  men  begins.  To  teach  all 
and  fameless,  yet  to  those  who  look  men  the  glory  of  purity,  not  by  lec- 
largely  on  the  work  of  time  there  is  turing,  but  by  a  life ;  to  fill  that  mass 
no  name  too  great  or  too  importaift  to  of  eyeless,  sigiitless  persons  who  walk 
apply  to  a  mission  whose  centre  is  this  world  and  see  no  loveliness  in  it, 
the  heart  of  home,  but  whose  circum-  with  the  refining  sense  of  the  beauty 
ferenoeis  the  universe — whose  effects  they  are  formed  to  love;  to  stamp  a 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  existence,  worthier  impulse  and  a  higher  reality 
and  shall  be  found  in  all  their  fulness  on  all  {>rofessions ;  to  lay  the  ideal  of 
only  in  that  infinite  future,  where  God  his  work  before  the  soldier — to  teach 
reigns  in  a  kingdom  whose  dearest  him,  from  the  quick  livingness  of  self- 
name  is,  home.  sacrificing  love  within  her,  that  the 

Then  there  is  the  mission  of  women  Christian  idea  underlying  war  is  death 

in  social  life.    Vast  and  complicated  for  others.     What  Arnold  did  for 

as  this  is,  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  Hodson,  women  may  do  for  officers, 

state  it  briefly,  if  we  endeavour  to  dis-  To  do  the  same  for  the  clergyman:  to 

cover  its  principles.  quicken  his  wearied  energies  by  sym- 

The  first  thing  needed  is,  that  she  pathy,  to  fill  him  with  the  sense  of 

should  be  true  to  her  primary  mission ;  the  awful  worth  of  an  individual  soul, 

but  for  this  she  must  form  a  truer  to  infuse  into  his  spirit,  hardened 

conception  of  her  womanhood  than  at  often  by  constant  contact  with  sin 

present  prevails  in  society.  and  misery,  the  delicate  susceptibility 

To  elevate  herself,  then,  is  the  first  which  is  hers  by  nature ;  to  prevent 
requisite  for  her  mission  as  a  social  the  lawyer  from  subordinating  truth 
being.  Now,  elevation  does  not  con-  to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  by  ever 
sist  in  being  a  leader  of  fashion ;  nor  holding  up  the  higher  duty  to  eternal 
is  it  won  by  eftbrts  after  increased  truth ;  to  prevent  the  necessary  stem- 
position.  "  Fashion,"  as  said  Chan-  ness  of  restraint  over  sympathetic 
ning,  "  is  a  poor  vocation."  To  be  feeling  in  the  doctor  from  falling  into 
the  arbitress  of  dress,  the  priestess  of  coarsened  of  soul,  or  loss  of  true  natu- 
frivolity  and  change,  the  leader  of  the  ral  feeling — by  oeing  the  witness  to 
apparent,  the  unr^,  and  the  perish-  tenderness  and  sympathy ;  to  check 
aolc;  to  spend  life  as  the  copyist  of  the  the  merchant's  tendency  to  seek  all 
great — in  a  struggle  after  a  higher  good  in  utility  and  materialism,  by 
circle,  which  is  misery  when  gained;  pouring  th^«i|cellence  of  beauty  and 
as  the  adorer  of  the  meteor  and  not  spirituality  iiifto  life;  to  declare  to  the 
of  the  sunlight :  that  is  too  often  wo-  politician  that  national  prosjicfity  is 
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her  righteous  conriction  of  Christian  being  is  devoted  to  washing  bottIe«» 
right,  and  her  own  fine  and  proper  or  cutting  corks,  or  nointing  needles, 
labour,  then,  in  mutual  dependence  on  becomes  only  a  machine;  his  whole 
each  other,  the  man  and  the  woman  nature,  intellect  and  senses  are  re- 
will  work  out  an  answer  on  their  own  stricted  to  one  thing,  and  all  the  reel 
estate,  at  least,  to  the  problem  of  the  of  his  powers  lie  fallow  for  want  of 
rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  culture.     life  is  as  wearisome  and 
labour.  monotonous  as  if  he  were  an  ass  in  a 
We  beHeve  that  women  are  wiUing  mill,  ever  pursuing  the  same  onthink- 
and  readv  to  do  this,  but  they  have  ing  round.     Now  this   cannot  be 
not  the  knowledge.    How  can  they  changed.    In  a  largely  populated  and 
energize  against  an  evil  if  they  are  productive  country  the  division  of  la- 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  evil  ?  bour  is  a  necessity.    The  question  is. 
We  keep  the  powers  of  woman  in  cannot  the  consequent  evil  oe  allevia- 
abeyance :  we  crush  half  the  influence  ted.    Much  may  be  done  by  mecha- 
of  humanity  as  long  as  we  give  to  our  nics'  institutes,  lectures,  and  libraries; 
daughters  and  our  wives  madequate  but  it  has  often  struck  us  that  if  read- 
culture.    Women  seldom  take  much  ers  were  appointed  to  the  large  rooms 
interest  in  these  social  enigmas  in  inthe  manufactories,  in  the  same  man- 
afterlife.     Prom  their  girlhood  we  ner  as  was  practised  in  the  refectory 
would  teach  them  political  economy,  of  the  monastery,  some  of  the  men — 
the  fluctuations  of  national  life,  and  we  venture  to  say  almost  all — ^wonld 
the  storms  which  brood  upon  the  sur-  be  glad.    Of  course  the  books  should 
face  which  appears  so  stiU  to  them,  be  amusing  and  instructive.     Short 
They  should  be  accustomed  to  look  on  explanations   also   could   be  given, 
these  problems  as  subjects  of  solution  Now,  we  see  no  reason  why  these 
which  they  are  to  help  to  solve.   They  readers  should  not  be  women  who  had 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  condi-  gone  through  an  elocutive  and  literaiy 
tion  of  the  poor  and  the  labouring  training  for  their  work.    They  would 
classes,  with   their   struggles,  their  readilv  come  for  a  small  salary,  and 
aspirations,  and  their  demands,  and  should  be  drawn  from  the  unemployed 
urged  to  do  their  utmost  in  life  to  women  of  the  middle  classes.    There 
meet  their  difficulties.  They  should  be  would  be  no  evil  arising  firom  this,  no 
taught  that  the  only  principles  which  insults  would  be  offered.    We  have 
wm  solve  the  social  Knots,  are  those  deep  trust  in  the  thorough  desire  of 
Christian  principles  which  God  has  elevation,  and  in  the  natunJ  reverence 
pre-eminently  given  them  as  women,  of  womanhood,  and  in  the  manly  cha- 
Again,  we  say,  we  want  a  larger,  more  racter  of  the  mechanics  of  England 
human,  and  more  prospective  educa-  We  believe  that  such  a  schemcL  if  car- 
tion  for  our  women.    We  wish  them  ried  out  in  practice,  would  tell  most 
not  only  to  know  Christianity,  but  the  beneficially  on  the  evil  of  the  division 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  of  labour,  and  indirectly  on  the  cha- 
the  domestic,  social,  and  national  life  racter  of  the  men. 
of  the  world  We  come  now  to  a  difficult  subject, 
There  is  another  social  question  difficult  because  whatever  views  are 
which  has  arisen  more  immediately  put  forward  they  are  sure  to  meet 
in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  civi-  opponents.    The  sut^ject  is  the  eleva- 
lization.    This  is  the  division  of  la-  tion  of  the  working  classes.    Now,  a 
bour  and  its  effects.    Now,  in  early  class  can  only  be  uplifted  by  its  own 
national  life,  or  in  savage  communi-  power :  no  outward  force  can  ever 
ties,  all  the  energies  of  a  man  are  succeed.    This  is  the  mistake  of  So- 
drawn  out;  for  the  various  nature  ciaHsm:  that  the  improvement  of  the 
of  his  occupations  necessarily  calls  weU-being  of  a  class  is  equivalent  to 
into  vigorous  action  all  the  vaned  and  its  elevation  in  the  scala    On  the 
complex  powers  of  the  individual  contrary  all  improvement  must  be- 
But  oy  the  minute  subdivision  of  la-  gin  from  the  inward  and  work  itself 
bour  which  a  large  civilization  brings  forth  to  the  outward.    Only  by  self- 
with  it,  and  to  which  we  owethcDer-  culture  can  the  working  classes  be 
fection  of  manufacture,  the  intellect  raised— by  moral,  religious,  mental, 
Ib  dwarfed  and  confined;  for,  in  all  and  physical  self-culture.    But  men 
life,  excellence  is  purchased  by  a  cor-  object  to  this  on  the  grounds  of  the 
responding  loss.    A  man  whose  whole  division  of  labour.  Theysay  that  one 
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give  thenuBelyes  freely  to  society ;  to  the  very  outset  by  the  ghastly  problem 

call  forth  humble  genius  ;  to  oe  the  crying  in  our  ears  its  melancholy  data, 

defenders  of  true  men  and  women,  and  waiting  for  solution.  Given  the 

and  the  disseminators  of  truth.  This  millions  of  unemployed  women  who 

they  are  adapted  for.    It  seems  an  are  fading  with  ennuiy  or  starving, 

unworthy  mission  at  first  sieht.    £ut  dying,  or  uvinfi;  in  degradation  worse 

nothing  is  so  worthy  as  tne  mani-  than  death — now  shall  we  employ 

festation  of  light,  however  done,  if  it  them  1 

be  done  with  reverence  and  purity.  On  this  problem  we  propose  to  enter 
Again,  it  is  a  noble  thing  for  a  woman  with  much  humility, 
to  bind  different  characters  together  We  have  written  of  the  qualities 
into  a  common  cause,  by  becoming  which  fit  women  for  their  work,  and 
their  presiding  and  spiritual  head,  of  the  laws  which  restrain  it  withm 
Who  can  forget  Vittoria  Colonna?  its  proper  bounds. 
Round  her  the  choicest  religious  and  There  is  no  question  but  that  want 
artistic  spirits  of  Italy  congregated,  of  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
Each  found  in  her  something  accord-  which  falls  on  women  at  present 
ant  with  himself:  each  found  in  her  Men,  on  the  contrary,  are  overworked, 
sympathy  and  help ;  each  drew  from  Women  are  confined  to  a  miserably 
her  inspiration,  and  all  were  thus  small  sphere  of  labour.  We  do  not 
boimd  one  to  the  other  by  their  mu-  demand  field-work  for  them — that  de- 
tual  love  for  her.  We  submit  these  grades  and  imbrutes  many  a  woman ; 
two  possibilities  to  women.  In  each  But  even  that  is  better  than  idleness 
theymayfindtrue  and  ennobling  work,  or  stitching  at  sixpence  a-day.  It  is 
But  to  fulfil  either  part  they  need  a  a  bitter  cruelty  to  the  upper  classes 
strong  and  high  education.  1  o  under-  that  they  are  only  taught  accomplish- 
stand  or  to  combine  deeply-educated  ments :  but  this  is  not  so  much  telt  or 
men  there  must  be  mental  streujgth  needed  when  riches  are  abundant  and 
and  mental  knowledge.  And  aeainst  physical  health  may  be  supported  by 
this  men  raise  the  foolish  cry,  *  Our  exercise.  Butamong  the  midole  classes, 
women  shall  not  be  blue-stockings —  for  large  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  small 
strong-minded  women  lose  woman-  lawyers,  or  poor  clergymen,  to  educate 
hood.  But  was  Madame  de  Sabld  a  their  daughters  merely  to  m^e  a 
blue -stocking  and  not  a  most  charm-  figure  at  the  piano  or  to  be  able  to 
ing  woman  I  Were  the  long  line  of  speak  a  few  languages  is  a  shameful 
Italian  and  Arab  learned  women  false  want  of  foresight.  It  is  in  these  classes 
to  womanhood  1  Was  Lady  Jane  that  we  find  that  dreadful  amount  of 
Grey  unsexed  ?  Were  the  salons  of  hysteria  wiiich  is  the  child  of  e)inui, 
France  ruled  by  blue-stockings  and  of  the  want  of  objective  interests,  of 
not  by  real  women ;  and  to  them  we  the  felt  impossibility  of  realizing  their 
owe  the  Pens^es  of  Pascal,  the  deep  dreams  of  action.  It  is  from  these 
morality  and  science  of  Nicole,  the  classes  that  the  bands  of  governesses 
*'Maximes"ofLaBruy^reandEouche-  are  swollen  tiU  the  supp^  becomes 
foucauld.  We  do  not  wish  women  to  too  large  for  the  demand.  It  is  a  cruel 
obtrude  their  knowledge.  We  do  not  thought  that  educated  and  refined 
desire  women  to  make  a  boast  of  a  women  are  exposed  to  oflers  of  illO 
little  learning,  but  to  use  deep  learn-  a-year  for  services  which  often  com- 
ing to  draw  out  other  learning.  We  pnse  needlework  and  nursing,  as  well 
do  wish  our  women  to  be  nobly  edu-  as  teaching.  No  wonde^  as  we  were 
cated,  purely  educated ;  to  be  taught  told  in  Swift's  Hospital,  that  in  almost 
to  think  well,  and  think  strongly ;  and  all  asylums  the  third  part  of  the  wo- 
then  the  more  they  know  the  more  men-patients  are  governesses.  Abso- 
silent  and  humble  will  they  become,  lutely  for  women  of  the  middle  classes 
for  all  real  knowledge  has  that  still-  who  have  been  reduced  there  is  nothing 
ness  of  the  ocean  which  is  gained  open  but  millinery  or  govem^ship. 
from  depth.  The  more  wise  a  woman  Now,  here  women  nave  righta  They 
is  the  more  thoroughly  woman  she  have  a  right  to  labour — ^to  earn  their 
will  be.  living  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  By 
When  from  woman's  mission  in  so-  strenuous  effort  weare  pushed  forward 
dety  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  her  work  in  the  scale  of  being ;  and  as  long  as 
considered  in  relation  to  the  social  no  manual  work  lies  before  women, 
questions  of  the  day,  we  are  met  at  so  long  they  must  be  subject  to  de- 
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ing  every  girl  in  the  parish-school  a  class,  and  that  generally  esteemed  the 
cheap  system  of  cookery.  Again,  there  rudest,  to  elevate  themselves.  Ctisiias 
comes  before  us  that  cruel  thought  herseli  in  a  noble  womanly  trust  (3* 
that  our  education  of  poor  girls  is  not  manhood  on  the  hearts  of  tnese  rough 
a  prospective  one.  If  they  left  our  men,  she  tamed,  and  blessed,  and  ex- 
school  good  cooks,  there  is  not  a  sha-  alted  all.  With  one  word  she  quelled 
dow  of  doubt  that  one  of  the  reasons  the  riot  at  Sydenham,  when  tne  law 
which  drives  the  husband  and  the  had  failed ;  for  the  men  loved  her 
father  to  the  gin-pdace  would  be  re-  who  had  taught  them  that  they  were 
moved.  A  good  dinner  will  keep  a  men ;  they  loved  her,  for  she  had 
man  at  home,  and  give  him  a  quiet  been  to  them  the  apostle  of  Christian 
rest  and  exhilaration  after  the  la-  brotherhood,  of  serious  religion,  of  a 
bours  of  the  day,  prevent  him  from  high  morality  ;  they  loved,  her,  for 
seeking  a  false  repose  in  false  excite-  she  had  gone  amongst  them,  not  as 
ment,  and  establish  in  him  a  love  of  one  of  a  higher  rank,  but  as  a  sister : 
that  nome  where  he  is  so  comfortable,  they  loved  ner,  for  she  had  instructed 
A  pleasant  home  life  is  the  first  step  them  how  to  elevate  themselves;  they 
toward  the  elevation  of  the  working  loved  her,  for  she  had  given  them  the 
man.  truth  of  eternal  rest  to  balance  a  life 
Again,  women  are  calculated  by  of  toil :  the  hope  of  everlasting  life, 
their  very  nature  to  impress  men  by  to  upliit  them  above  the  privation  of 
order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness,  and  theirposition;  the  bcliefin  one  Father 
nothing  tends  more  than  these  to  ele-  and  one  incarnate  Son,  to  elevate 
vate  tne  condition  of  the  working  them  above  the  theories  of  Chartism 
man.  These  principles,  and  the  high  into  the  knowledge  that  not  by  out- 
ground  Christianity  puts  them  on,  ward  force  but  by  actual  real  sonship 
should  also  be  engrained  in  girls  by  they  were  already  equal  to  all  in  the 
ladies.  sight  of  Him  ;  all  sons  of  the  one  Fa- 
All  this  may  seem  contrary  to  the  ther  ;  all  brothers  in  the  one  Christ 
principle  we  started  with,  that  the  To  a  working  man  believing  that  all 
elevation  of  any  class  cannot  be  gained  systems  of  false  elevation,  of  pusning 
by  bettering  their  condition,  but  must  into  a  higher  rank,  were  dreaW  So- 
be  the  product  of  their  own  inward  cialism  and  Chartism  were  foolish,  for 
force.  But  we  do  not  say  that  these  they  were  attempting  to  realize  that 
things  will  elevate  them ;  they  are  which  had  been  already  realized  for 
solely  our  duty,  because  they  remove  them  in  Christianity, 
impediments  in  the  way  of  elevation;  It  was  high  womanhood  which  per- 
they  do  make  the  field  of  self-culture  formed  this  wonder.  She  was  tnie 
an  easy  one  to  work  in.  to  that  delicate  intuition,  which  saw 
But  women  can  do  far  more.  Their  the  good  under  the  hard  rind,  and 
very  nature  teaches  them  with  keen-  touched  it  into  life.  She  was  tnie  to 
ness  the  eternal  distinction  between  that  unfailing  tnist  which  believed 
right  and  wrong,  and  leads  them  to  against  hope  in  ^ood ;  true  to  that 
the  thought  of  tne  importance  of  the  fine  sympathy  which  felt  what  was 
individual ;  and  so,  as  the  first  step  in  necessary  to  each  peculiar  character, 
cultiu-e,  they  may  make  a  man  feel  and  applied  a  fitting  balm  ;  true  to 
his  dignity  and  worth  as  a  human  tnith,  she  made  the  men  beueve  her ; 
being ;  may  induce  him  to  believe  true  to  her  whole  womanhood,  she 
that  there  is  something  within  him,  upraised  them  by  presenting  to  their 
spirit  and  mind,  infinitely  more  grand  spirits  an  unconscious  ideal  in  hu- 
than  any  thing  material ;  and  that  to  manity  to  which  they  strove  to  rise, 
degrade  either  by  neglect  is  niinous,  and  which  they  felt  to  be  pure  ana 
to  exalt  either  is  the  essence  of  man-  worthy.  She  performed  her  mission 
liness.  Women  have  a  strong  sym-  well,  because  she  was  true  to  God ; 
pathy  ;  webeseechof  them  to  Betnie  and  what  she  has  done  among  the 
to  their  nature,  and  to  go  fearlessly  rough  labourers  who  have  no  settled 
and  sisterly  among  the  men  they  home  may  be  done  by  every  woman, 
may  chance  to  meet,  and  witness  by  not  in  fur  sphere,  but  in  the  sphere 
their  lives  to  the  fact  of  brotherhood,  of  action  which  God  has  given  to 
and  the  individual  responsibility  of  each.  At  home,  in  society,  to  all  those 
man.  Impossible  !  But  what  has  not  whom  she  touches  in  life,  a  woman 
Miss  Marsh  done  ?    Taught  a  whole  may  give  high  impulses,  may  enable 
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nurses,  as  superintendents,  as  teach-  these  have  no  domestic  functions  ; 
ers,  as  visitors  of  the  poor,  as  profes-  all  would  be  glad  to  eke  out  their  sav- 
sional  persons,  as  workers,  if  they  ings  at  home  if  they  could.  Now, 
would  ever  establish  for  themselves  a  they  have  the  right  of  human  beings, 
recognised  place  in  society,  they  must  as  well  as  men,  to  participate  in  labour, 
submit  to  slow  and  *^  special  traming."  and  it  is  a  shameless  denial  of  justice 
It  is,  unfoitunately,  the  thing  they  to  exclude  them.  But  the  objection 
most  shrink  from.  Their  enthusia«>m,  is  made  that  if  women  are  admitted 
which  woiUd  rash  immediately  into  to  work,  men  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work,  is  damped  by  the  necessity  of  employment.  To  put  out  of  the  ques- 
lons  and  steady  perseverance.  Theirs  tion  the  miserable  selfishness  of  this, 
is  that  vaulting  ambition  which  over-  it  is  false  to  the  facts  of  political  eco- 
leaps  itself.  So  much  the  more  reason  nomy.  For  if  articles  are  made  cheaper 
is  tnere  that  while  yoimg  they  should  by  increased  means  of  working,  the 
be  forced,  as  we  are,  to  work  out  their  demand  will  be  greater.  At  first  there 
object  gradually,  it  is  well  said  in  a  would  be  some  distress, but  afterwards 
book*  we  have  lately  read,  and  to  the  benefit  would  be  felt.  The  very 
which  we  are  indebted,  that  "dilet-  same  objection  in  a  different  form  was 
tante  visiting,  desultory  fit«  of  charity,  made  to  the  introduction  of  steam- 
must  give  way  to  serious  application,  labour,  and  now  we  are  aware  of  its 
laborious  preparation,  and  longstudy.'*  futility. 

The  same  principle  must  be  earned  Let  us  look  on  the  matter  in  a  par- 
out  if  the  women  of  the  middle  class  ticular  instance.  Mr.Bennett,  of  Cheap- 
should  ever  have  the  career  of  busi-  side,  has  published  a  lecture  which  he 
ness  opened  to  them.  And  why  women  delivered  on  the  employment  of  women 
who  have  been  fitted  for  them  should  in  watch-making.  It  is  both  excellent 
not  fill  partnerships  and  clerkships,  and  practical 
be  employed  in  ofhces,  or  as  superin-  He  states  that  after  being  stnick 
tendents  of  departments  in  the  manu-  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  with  the  im- 
factories,  we  cannot  understand.  In  mense  superiority  of  the  Swiss  watches 
France  the  wife  and  daughter  are  over  all  but  our  first-class  ones,  he  de- 
of ten  clerks.  In  England  a  public  ofii-  termined  "to  take  his  own  eyes  for  a 
cial  was  desirous  some  time  ago  of  em-  month  through  their  principal  manu- 
ploying  women,  but  prejudice  stepped  facturing  districts."  He  states  that 
m  and  trod  the  wish  under  his  iron  heel.  "  quality,  strength,  and  elegance  con- 

We  have  no  time  to  enter  on  ob-  sidered,  the  Swiss  are  nearly  forty  per 

iections.    We  only  state  what  should  cent,  under  our  prices."    He  found  in 

be,  and  rely  on  the  groat  principle  that  these  districts  **  causes  in  active  oper- 

women  have  a  right  to  work  fidfillin^  ation  that  explained  the  whole  matter, 

itself  in  time.    The  evil  is  patent  and  From  these  leading  manufacturers  I 

sad  enough.    That  a  woman  of  the  (Mr.  Bennett)  learned  that  1,600,000 

middle  classes  should  be  reduced  to  watches  were  made  last  year  (1855) 

three  alternatives — to  be  a  governess,  in  the  Neufchd^tel  district,  and  this 

to  stitch,  or  to  die — ^is  in  these  days,  over  and  above  the  produce  of  the 

when  bfmkruptcy  issocommon,ater-  €reneva  district.    They  declare,  too, 

rible  social  problem.  that  their  powers  of  production  have 

So  far  we  nave  turned  our  attention  doubled  in  the  last  seven  years.    The 

only  to  the  unemployed  women  of  the  marvellous  ingenuity  of  their  tools 

middle  classes.    Tlie  other  portion  of  and  tlieir  skilful  economy  of  labour 

the  picture  is  no  less  gloomy  in  its  fully  confirm  this  statement.     TJwh- 

shadows.      There  are,  as  we  said,  mnds  of  women  are  at  this  moment 

150,000  women  in  London  working  finding  profitable  employment  at  the 

imder  a  shilling  per  day.    If  we  deduct  most  delicate  portion  of  watch-work 

from  this  80,(K)0  prostitutes,  thieves,  throughout  the  district  roundNeufchft- 

and  bad  character,  we  have  70,000  tel.  I'he  subdivision  of  labour  is  there 

women  who  need  employment    For  made  so  minute  as  to  adjust  itself  pre- 

these  there  is  nothing  open.    The  sew-  cisely  to  the  special  capabilities  of 

ing  market  is  overstocked.    Many  of  every  woman's  individual  dexterity. 


**  Social  and  Industrial  FositioD  of  Women.*'    John  Chapman,  London. 
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gentle  sympathy,  and  the  deep  reli-  will  £ade  into  falsehood— when  it  may 
gion  of  womanhood.  be  said  of  many  what  the  soldier  sad 
In  Madras  there  is  a  Female  Or-  of  one,  that  the  veiy  shadow  of  Miss 
phan  Asylum  where  200  orphan  girls,  Nightingale  passing  his  couch  seemed 
the  daughters  of  soldiers,  are  brought  to  do  him  good, 
up  to  be  soldiers*  wives— in  fact,  What  we  have  said  of  the  neces* 
military  nurses.  Dr.  MacPherson,  sity  for  a  better  class  of  women  in  hos- 
who  was  the  principal  medical  officer  pitals  applies  with  the  same  force  to 
of  the  Turkish  Contingent  at  Kertch,  the  worJuiouse&  No  long  time  ago 
\&  the  superintendent  Tne  girls  are  we  saw  a  woman  who  had  lived  in  tnQ 
taught  a  general  knowledge  of  the  hu-  middle  class  of  life,  and  who  by  mia- 
man  body^  its  organs  and  their  usea  fortune  had  been  forced  to  place  her- 
Hiey  are  mstruc&d  in  the  principles  self  in  one  of  the  best — a  sad  best — 
of  sanitation,  are  trained  to  all  the  of  the  London  workhouses.  The  woman 
needs  of  a  sick  room  or  sick  ward,  and  who  superintended  her  ward  treated 
are  fully  educated  in  household  medi-  her  witli  such  cruelty  that  her  brain 
cine,  so  as  to  be  at  once  actively  and  was  almost  maddened.  The  other 
practically^  ready  with  a  clear  head  wardswere  under  better  management; 
io  apply  immediate  remedies  to  the  but  it  is  a  shocking  state  of  things 
sudden  diseases  and  sudden  hurts  when  the  improvement  or  thed^|rada> 
common  in  the  Indian  service.  They  tion  of  women  depends  on  the  chance 
can  prepare  poultices  and  superintend  allotment  to  a  ward.  All  the  super- 
linen,  and  are  acquainted  with  all  the  intendents  should  be  far  above  the 
minor  necessities  which  are  so  import-  possibility  of  brutality.  The  elements 
ant  in  disease.  Now,  an  institution  of  true  womanhood — of  ladyhood  in 
such  as  this,  for  girls  and  women  de-  its  highest  sense — must  be  brought  to 
sirous  of  becoming  nurses,  would  be  bear  on  the  workhouse  systein,  or  else 
most  valuable.  We  cannot  overlook  it  will  remain  for  ever  the  disgrace  of 
any  lon^r  the  enormous  importance  a  civilized  and  wealthy  count^;  and 
of  training.  By  the  Census  of  '51  not  on  these  only,  but  on  every  social 
there  were  25,466  professional  nurses  institution.  Tliose  who  object  on  the 
— 39,139  employed  in  domestic  ser-  grounds  of  women  being  necessanhr 
vice,  and  2.882  mid  wives;  and  for  unpractical,  incapable  of  management 
these  no  really  adequate  education  is  are  simply  ignorant  men,  to  whom 
provided.  A  medical  training-school  we  would  recommend,  for  one  day, 
for  women,  on  the  basis  of  the  Ma-  the  charge  of  their  house,  and  see 
dras  one,  would  meet  this  want  It  howtheywouldmanageit  Moreover, 
might  easily  be  placed  imder  the  the  facts  on  the  opposite  side  are  irre- 
Buperintendence  oi  ladies;  and  it  is  fragable.  "Oh,  but  they  go  to  work 
most  important  that  it  should  be,  for  in  such  a  poetical,  ideal  way,''  cry  these 
our  nurses  should  be  ladies,  not  in  eminently  sensible  men.  So  said,  or 
rank,  but  in  feeling  ;  and  the  true  thought,  Sir  George  Gibbs,  when  Ca- 
way  to  help  them  to  this  is,  to  place  roline  Chisholm  took  the  cause  of  the 
them  under  educated,  refined,  and  emigranta  in  hand ;  and  yet^  a  few 
pnristian  women,  who  should  above  years  after  he  thanked  her  publicly 
all  be  thoroughly  liberal  in  feeling,  forherutilitv.  No  history  is  so  charm- 
For  our  earnest  hope  is  that  yet  there  ing^  so  fresh,  so  romantic,  as  Mrs. 
will  come  the  time  when  men  will  Chisholm's  work  in  Australia.  No 
cast  aside  prejudice  and  freely  admit  system  of  management  was  ever  so 
womanhood  into  their  work.  Till  they  attractive  and  so  mtimately  pradicaL 
are  taught  the  practical  utility  and  *'From  first  to  last,"  she  says,  ''in 
spiritual  influence  which  women  have  following  out  my  system  in  Aus&alia, 
on  all,  and  especially  on  medical  work,  I  have  oeen  the  means  of  settling 
they  will  be  unaware  of  how  much  11,(X)0  souls."  Herplans  were  adopted 
they  have  missed,  of  how  incomplete  in  almost  every  case  bv  Gk)vemment 
their  labour  has  been.  We  eicpect  the  after  opposition ;  ana  where  they 
time  when  true  women — feehng,  be-  were  not»  succeeded  far  bett^  than 
lieving,  and  realizing  their  own  wo-  those  of  the  €k)vemment  Isx  the 
manhood — will  ^o  round  our  wards  United  States,  lyiiss  Dix,  starting  in 
and  bless  by  then:  very  presence  the  life  as  a  teacher, began,  when dbenad 
sick ; — when  Milton's  terrible  lines  gained  a  sufficien(^,  to  visit  the  {»ri< 
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efforts  in  this  line  can  be  made  to  much  more  able  in  that  vivid  recom- 
meet  that  sad  70,000.  mendation  of  an  article  which  per- 
Much  cry  is  there  in  America  about  suades  the  buyer  even  against  his  wilL 
admitting  women  to  the  franchise.  It  We  have  heard  a  Frenchwoman  selling 
is  founded  on  their  rights  and  duties  and  recommending  a  bonnet,  and  the 
as  human  beings.  Taileyrand^iimself  whole  of  this  affaire  de  teie  was  done 
declared  that  their  exclusion  was,  on  charmingly.  The  advantages  of  em- 
abstract  principles,  impossible  of  ex-  ploying  women  largely  as  sellers  in 
pianation.  Here,  however,  in  England,  shops  follow  directly  from  the  natural 
John  Bright,  Quaker  as  he  is,  and  characteristics  of  womanhood.  The 
accustomed,  we  suppose,  to  female  practical  advantages  would  be  im- 
preaching,  would  scarcly  push  reform  mense ;  the  things  would  be  shown 
so  far.  But  there  is  a  cry  which  every  off  better,  and  sold  quicker ;  the  same 
true  man  should  raise  in  these  ooun-  inventivegeniuswhich  has  put  French 
tries^a  cry  of  indignation  against  fashion  on  thesummitofsocietv would 
men  who  exclude  women,  not  from  the  be  drawn  out  in  England  and  Ireland 
franchise,  but  from  work  which  belongs  For  all  these  positionsDf  work  a  more 
by  right  to  them.  One  shameful  in-  enlarged  system  of  education  and  train- 
stance  stares  us  in  the  face  every  ing  is  necessary.  No  father  or  mother 
day  we  live.  Wje  enter  a  large  shop  to  whom  there  is  the  possibility  of 
in  London,  or  one  of  the  great  £)ubUn  bankruptcy  should  permittheirdaugh- 
marts,  and  there  what  do  we  see?  ters  to  grow  up  without  practical 
Tall  fellows,  whose  ^'essences  turn  the  knowledge :  book-keepins,  for  exam- 
live  air  sick,''  with  sallow  faces  and  pie,  and  a  knowledge  of  trade  and 
abundant  hair,  whose  sole  exercise  is  its  fluctuations.  Habits  of  business 
a  well-calculated  vault  over  the  coim-  should  be  early  instilled  into  their 
ter,  whisking  silks  and  smoothing  minds,  that  they  may  be  able  to  meet 
satins,  discoursing  on  the  mysteries  their  husbands  with  help  and  skilled 
of  niuslbi  and  lace,  measuring  ribbons  advice.  It  is  a  strange  anomaly  to  see 
with  hands  in  which  we  long  to  put  practical  men.  who  wear  out  life  in 
the  spade  or  the  sword,  and  often —  work,  succumoing  to  the  idea  that  for 
sometimes  with  encouragement — mut-  their  daughters  and  their  wives  the 
tering  Home  fiUle  complimental  imper-  creed  of  fashion  is  good — ^that  deadly 
tiuence  into  the  carof  a  lady  customer,  creed  that  idleness  and  accomplish - 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  young  men  ments,^re7it^a?i7i^*^tcip,  make  the  lady, 
themselves ;  they  are  generally  a  fine  She  is  a  lady  who  is  one  in  heart,  who 
set  of  youths,  who  desire  some  nobler  has  that  within  that  passeth  show, 
and  more  fitting  Ufe,  and  whose  faults  They  will  not  be  the  lees  accomplishecl 
are  the  faults  of  a  false  position.  But  for  such  practical  teaching.  A  woman 
if  there  is  an^  thing  in  what  we  have  who  feels  her  feet  well  set  on  the 
said  on  the  difference  in  kind  between  rock  of  some  useful  knowledge  will 
the  sexes,  and  in  the  variety  of  spheres  have  a  zest  in  her  piano  and  easel 
of  work  following  therefrom,  these  which  the  mere  dilettante  in  life  can 
men  are  out  of  place.  The  work  itself  never  know.  The  eiinui  which  keeps 
is  not  mean  work — no  work  is  de-  a  girl  back  in  her  accomplishments 
grading  if  well  done :  but  it  is  shock-  will  vanish,  and  Beethoven  will  be  all 
itig  to  see  a  man  dandling  a  score  the  more  loved  when  it  foUows  as  a 
of  ribl)ons  on  his  strong  arm — not  relief  from  the  sterner  pursuits  of 
that  the  work  is  a  degrtuiation,  but  single  and  double  entry.  The  study 
that  it  is  driving  women  to  loss  and  of  business  will  give  tone  and  vigour 
ruin.  **Back,  gentlemen,  back,''  says  to  the  mind,  and  will  make  a  maiden 
Legouvd,  "vou  not  only  are  out  of  feel  that  sne  can  be  useful  in  life, 
your  place,  but  you  usurj>  the  place  that  her  father,  or  brother,  or  future 
of  others."  In  France  it  is  very  dif-  spouse,  will  find  in  her  a  helpmeet 
fereiit,  and  the  preiwuderatiug  mflu-  now  and  hereafter.  We  do  not  confine 
em^  of  French  fashion,  which  owes  the  practical  education  of  the  women 
its  power  to  the  women  of  France^  is  of  the  middle  classes  to  these  thinm, 
sufficient  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  but  we  are  deei>lv  impressed  with  tne 
opposite  arrangement.  Women  sell^  conviction  that  if  a  parent  would  save 
too,  much  better  than  men ;  they  are  his  daughter  from  hysteria,  weakness, 
quickerin  their  intuitions  of  the  wish  morbid  self-analysis,  that  feeling  of 
and  taste  of  the  customer,  and  are  uselessness  which  kills  existence,  he 
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Almost  an  epic  poem  is  the  story  of  such  as  the  illustrations  to  Moore,  &c  ; 
the.  Norman  Conquest,  replete  even  but  no  one  of  them,  and  not  even  his 
with  the  proper  elements  required  by  finest  pictures  from  the  "  Halt  of  Bo- 
the  phrase  as  employed  by  the  ro-  hemian  Qipsies,''  the  ''  Captain's 
mance  poets.  There  is  a  nero,  and  Rock,'*  "  The  Vow  before  the  Ladies 
his  adventures  of  war  and  love;  a  and  the  Peacock,"  or  those  more  re- 
kingdom  lost  and  won ;  a  whole  na-  cent  works,  the  ^*  Noah,*'  and  the 
tion  temporarily  subjugated,  and  all  "  Ordeal  by  Touch,"  wilL  in  respect 
the  incidents  to  be  desired  for  the  of  those  highest  merits  of  art,  design 
march  of  a  fine  dramatic  poem.  As  and  composition,  be  in  any  way  supe* 
the  theme  for  a  work  of  art  it  is  more  rior  to.  and  indeed  rarely  do  equal,  tnis 
than  usually  interesting,  from  the  splendid  series  of  what  may  oe  truly 
sin^lar  fact,  that  the  most  complete  called  national  works.  Moreover,  the 
senes  of  historical  pictures  which  can  amount  of  labour  expended  upon 
be  said  to  have  reference  to  England  them  and  the  number  of  years  they 
of  an  early  date  have  this  for  their  have  occupied  the  painter's  mind,  have 
subject  when  we  allude  to  the  been  far  more  than  in  anjr  so-called  na- 
Bayeux  Tapestry  as  a  series  of  histo-  tional  pictures.  No  painting  of  modem 
rical  pictures,  the  reader  will,  before  days,  yet  seen,  can  compare  with 
smiling  at  us  as  enthusiasts,  please  these  for  a  labour  of  love,  or  the  per- 
to  examine  them  and  judge  for  him-  feet  success  which  is  the  natural  re- 
self  if  they  are  not  worthy  of  the  suit  thereof. 

title.    With  due  ^owanoe  made  for  Therefore,  as  the  most  complete 

the  circumstances  of  their   design  of  modem  nistorical  works— indeed 

and   the  age   of  their   production,  the  only  such  that  can  be  called  a 

doubtless  he  will  admit  that  there  is  series — these  works  demand  notice 

no  such  series  known  to  him,  the  from  us,  the  more  especiallv  when 

interest  of  which  is  at  all  comparable  their  author  is  so  distin^isned  an 

to  these— and  also,  that,  if  we  consider  Irishman  as  Daniel  Maclise.    When 

the  main  point  of  historical  art  to  be  before  the  public  a  few  years  sinoet 

the  vivid  and  spirited  illustration  of  at  the  Royal  Academy,  they  receivea 

a  grand  theme,  which  in  itself  is  dra-  much  attention ;  but  by  no  means  so 

matic  and  purposeful,  there  is  no  such  much  as  their  transcendent  merits 

series  of  fine  historical  works  in  exist-  demanded:  now  that  they  reappear  in 

ence  as  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  and  a  situation  where  they  can  be  fairly 

that  they  contain  all  the  best  quali-  studied,  at  the   French  Gallery,  it 

ties  required  for  a  fine  epic,  or  rather  would  be  unpardonable  if  we  omitted 

dramatic  i)oem.  to  call  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of 

With  some  such  feeling  as  this  we  art  to  their  excellences, 
presume  our  great  Irish  artist  chose  We  must  begin  with  the  state- 
the  subject  for  his  magnificent  series  ment  that  these  designs  are  forty-two 
of  designs,  a  series  on  which  we  have  in  number,  drawn  on  white  paper  with 
not  the  slightest  doubt  his  fame  with  great  care  and  elaboration  ;  the  only 
the  future  will  most  worthily  rest,  fault  which  can  be  found  with  their 
None  of  his  works, — and  it  is  with  execution  is,  that  the  figures  are  fre- 
deep  consideration  that  we  say  so, —  quently  too  broad,  or  rather  not  tall 
none  of  his  works  so  fairly  represent  enough ;  although  in  no  respect  mean 
the  immense  genius  of  the  Bxtist}  there  and  vulgar.  No.  1  represents  *^  Harold, 
is  a  grand  progression  of  art  with  the  departing  on  a  visit  to  William  of 
theme  andmotive  of  the  subject,  which  Normandy,  taking  leave  of  Edward  the 
marks  in  the  most  unmistakable  Confessor."  The  old  historians  re- 
manner  the  poet  dealing  with  the  late  that  when  the  son  of  Codwin  in- 
accomplished  hand  of  the  artist  as  its  formed  the  king  that  the  object  of 
most  worthy  weapon.  Mr.  Maclise  this  journey  was  to  devise  the  free- 
has  produced  several  series  of  designSj  dom  of  his  brother  Ulfiioth  and  his 
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SVeni^ely)  sacrificed  nobly,  through  By  these,  and  these  alone^  can  the 

ve  ;  givei^  not  by  an  outward  and  Chartist  and  the  Socialistic  ciy  be 

coercive  law.  but  by  an  inward  and  stilled. 

free  desire,  which  feels  that  by  a  real  Now,  both  these  spiritual  principles 
right,  founded  on  no  written  law,  but  ought  to  find  a  natural  home  in  wo- 
on  unwritten  equity,  the  poor  should  manhood,  if  it  be  true  womanhood, 
receive  of  the  rich  man's  surplus.  Women  oy  their  very  nature  possess 
Men  cry  that  the  labouring  classes  the  deepest  power  of  self-sacrifice, 
have  no  respect  for  rights.  We  know  a  keen  appreciation  of  rights,  and 
no  body  of  men  that,  as  such,  have  a  an  exquisite  faculty  of  sympathy, 
deeper  veneration  for  rights  tlian  the  They  should  be  martyrs ;  that  is, 
working  classes  of  this  kingdom,  high  witnesses  to  the  world  of  the 
Their  very  nature  is  built  on  it.  But  rigiits  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  man's 
when  they  hear  their  rights  decried —  surplus  wealth,  of  the  right  of  the 
and  labour  has  its  rights — ^when  they  labouring  man  to  be  reco^iscd  as 
see  a  rich  man  feeding  high  and  sleep-  a  man  and  a  brother.  Both  m  society 
ing  soft  by  their  means,  and  then  re-  and  in  action  they  can  do  much, 
fusing  to  give,  and  denying  their  They  can  spread  the  idea  far  and  wide 
brotherhood  as  men,  then  they  cry  in  those  circles  where  their  influence 
against  the  wrong.  Blindly  and  by  is  paramount  They  can  manifest  to 
false  methods,  it  is  true,  they  try  to  the  working  man  that  they,  at  ieast, 
establish  their  rights,  but  nevertheless  despise  the  unchristian  terms  of  upper 
the  cry  is  based  on  truth.  It  is  a  wrong,  and  lower  classes.  They  can — ^by  a 
not  in  the  si^ht  of  earthly  law,  but  large  sacrifice,  by  sacrifices  undreamt 
in  the  eyes  of  the  eternal  equities  of  of  as  yet — show  to  the  world  that 
heavenly  lova  The  working  man  has  there  is  to  them  a  higher  right  than 
no  respect  for  wealth  and  rsLok  perse,  the  right  of  property — that  there  is 
A  lord,  a  rich  manufacturer,  who  is  no  sucn  thing  to  them  as  the  glory  of 
not  noble  in  heart,  or  rich  in  honour,  rank  or  wealth  apart  from  worth, 
is  a  worthless  piece  of  flesh  in  the  They  may  personally,  bv  visiting  and 
eyes  of  all  true  men.  To  venerate  such  kindly  words,  bv  a  stead  v  recognition 
a  man  is  to  degrade  veneration  into  of  the  brotherhood  and  equality  of 
idolatry.  But  no  honest  working  man  all.  teach  the  working  man  that  they 
ever  grudged  the  rich  man  his  nches.  hold  him  as  one  witn  themselves — 
or  the  peer  his  rank,  when  he  beheld  and  in  tliis  they  may  find  a  noble 
him  in  life  and  action  recognising  the  mission ;  for  what  is  nobler  than  to 
labourer  as  a  brother,  as  one  who  had  sacrifice  and  sympathize  largely,  than 
his  rights,  and  giving  freely  and  nobly  to  promulgate  truth,  in  order  thus  to 
of  that  which  God  nad  given.  For  cnish  a  social  falsehood.  Their  in- 
such  a  man — and  miuiy  such  there  fluence  is  enormous,  as  all  indirect 
are  in  Britain  —  the  working  men  influence  is  in  a  social  question  of 
have  a  deep  respect,  and  would  with  this  kind.  They  act  on  it  not  by 
their  utmost  help  defend  his  pro-  law  or  force,  but  by  the  spiritual 
pertv  from  wrong ;  but  to  the  fool  of  powers  of  their  womanhood  ;  they 
wealth  and  position  no  honour  is  due.  know  not  what  might  one  word  of 
Two  spiritual  principles,  widely  theirs  may  have,  spoken  at  a  fitting 
recognised  and  largely  acted  on,  can  moment ;  they  know  not  the  power 
alone  atone  this  war  :  the  spirit  of  which  the  qmet  inculcation  or  these 
giving  in  love,  and  the  spirit  of  truths  may  possess  over  their  brothers, 
Christian  brotherhood.  To  reel  that  husbands,  or  fathers.  The  contrary 
wealth  is  ours,  not  to  aggrandize  or  is  too  often  true.  Many  a  woman, 
minister  luxury  to  ourselves  but  to  marrying  a  man  who  before  had  been 
bless  and  elevate  others ;  to  feel  that  interested  in  the  advance  of  his  la- 
property  or  rank  does  not  make  us  bourers  and  tenants,  draws  him  away 
nigher  or  more  worthv  than  him  who  to  vanity  and  town  life,  and  spends 
has  them  not,  but  all  the  more  his  his  money  in  adorning  herself  or  her 
brother ;  to  meet  men  as  the  children  house.  Such  a  heart  is  false  to  all  the 
of  the  Lame  Father  on  an  equal  foot-  high  promptings  of  its  womanhood, 
ing,  giving  them  our  hana,  not  in  But  if  she  act  with  and  strengthen 
condescension,  but  with  all  the  ease  her  husband  in  his  plans,  and  add  to 
of  a  conviction  which  haa  so  entered  the  directing  power  and  thought  of 
life  as  to  make  it  unconscious  of  itself,  the  man  her  own  delicate  sympathy, 
vol*  LUI.— NO.  cccxviix.  45 
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is  admirably  expreased  by  the  strong  priestly  fayoiirite8,a  Norman, watches 
clasp  of  the  hand  he  gives  to  the  de-  intently,  and  conveys  by  his  expres> 
livered  captive,  who  does  not  seem  sion  the  artist's  idea  of  the  partizan- 
quite  at  ease  nevertheless,  as  he  feels  ship  of  these  men.  The  death  of  the 
himself  overcome  by  the  predominant  Confessor  is  the  sulqect  of  the  four- 
star  of  his  future  conaueror.  Looking  teenth  example.  He  lies  half  raving  on 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  Duke  are  his  bed,  relating  that  auaint  vision 
the  faces  of  the  bright  MatUda,  and  upon  which  the  chroniclers  built  so 
the  softer  countenance  of  Adeliza,  much  of  his  reputation  for  sanctity, 
whose  pathetic  gaze  prognosticates  The  priest  holds  a  cross  and  points  to 
early  death.  Many  or  the  subordi-  it  as  an  emblem  of  hope.  W eemng 
nate  groups  in  this  series  are  master-  women  are  at  the  bed-foot  The 
pieces  of  composition,  as  may  be  seen  coronation  of  Harold  is  the  next 
in  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  theme.  Fate  seems  following  him 
number  of  courtiers  standing  behind  stilly  for  although  grave  and  dignified, 
the  chief  figures  in  this  design.  No.  9  he  is  full  of  thought  even  on  the 
shows  the  submission  of  Conan,  Earl  throne.  The  a^ed  Aldred  plaoes  the 
of  Brittany,  to  conquer  whom  Harold  crown  upon  his liead,  while  Stiganrd 
had  assisted  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  holds  a  crozier.  The  relations  of  the 
The  Bretons  abase  their  banners  to  King  are  about,  each  telling  by  his 
the  earth  before  William,  who  stands  attitude  his  character,  the  strong 
in  a  haughty  attitude,  his  arm  on  Gurth,  the  young  Leofwin,  Editl^ 
the  shoulder  of  Harold  The  lea-  Githa,  and  Aldith.  The  brave  Earls 
ven  of  flattery  hadbegim  to  work  and  Edwin  and  Morcar  stand  by.  Ha- 
the  Duke  found  hearty  assistance  rold'sactionof  clasping  firmly  the  orb 
from  the  man  he  intended  to  betray,  of  dominion  to  his  Dr^st  is  fine  and 
The  progressofthis  is  further  shown  m  full  of  suggestiveness.  In  No.  16 
the  tenth  subject,  where  Harold  kneel-  Harold  is  married  to  Aldith,  sister  of 
ing  before  William  receives  the  dignity  Edwin  and  Morcar.  The  seventeenth 
of  a  Norman  knight,  Matilda  places  shows  the  latter  raised  on  the  shield 
the  golden  chain  around  his  neck,  and  as  Earl  of  Northumbria.  A  fine 
the  Duke  draws  his  sword  to  bestow  design. 

the  accolada  Ulfhoth  and  Haco  The  history  relates  that  William 
stand  behind,  and  in  the  sides  of  the  was  trying  some  new  arrows,  in  his 
picture  is  a  banquet  of  nobles,  a  pea-  huntine-ground  at  Rouen,  when  the 
cock  standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  news  of  those  events  reached  him.  A 
None  of  the  designs  transcend  this  hasty  messenger  approaches  him  in 
either  in  variety  or  character,  compo-  the  orawing.  and  with  hand  on  hia 
sition^  dignity,  or  spirit  The  figure  shoulder  teus  the  tale.  The  Duke 
of  William  seeming  to  expand  before  drops  his  bow,  and  seems  about  to 
us  as  his  designs  develop  themselves,  front  his  coming  fortunes.  **  The 
is  remarkably  grand.  The  famous  Traitor's  Cralley,"  No.  19,  shows  the 
incident  where  Harold  swears  fidelity  flight  of  Tostig,  Harold's  rebellious 
to  the  Norman  is  represented  in  the  brother,  and  is,  to  our  mind,  the  finest 
eleventh  drawing.  William,  with  design  of  the  series.  The  galley, 
eager  look,  watohes  the  face  of  his  manned  by  six  rowers,  flies  the  En- 
dupe  on  seeing  the  relics  fraudulently  glish  coast ;  Tostig  lies  sullenly  at  the 
placed  beneath  the  pall,  which  is  at  the  stem,  his  neglected  robes  flying  be- 
momeut  withdrawn,  displaying  the  hind  him  in  the  wind.  The  action 
grinning  skulls  and  jewelled  bones  of  and  look  of  motion  about  this  work 
the  saints  within  the  cofler ;  his  huge  are  the  most  successfiil  amongst  the 
limbs  and  lion  eyes  are  full  of  intense  grand  qualities  of  Maclise's  produc- 
action  and  expression.  The  twelfth  tions.  The  following  almost  equals  this 
design  shows  tne  departure  of  Harold,  in  spirit,  showing  Hugues  Maigrot,  the 
loaded  with  gifts,  from  the  Duke.  messenger  of  Wuliam,  denouncing  the 
In  the  thirteenth  illustration  Ha-  penalty  of  periuiy  to  Harold,  who, 
rold  has  presented  himself  to  Edward,  seated  on  the  throne,  with  a  fine  look 
who.  recumbent  on  a  couch,  listens  of  indignation,  fronte  hia  accuser's 
to  tne  confession  of  the  Earl  with  uplifted  and  meagre  hand,  as  with 
wecdc  regret  and  distress.  The  Queen,  wild,  passionate  action  he  aiscoursea, 
who  shwres  his  anxiety,  looks  eagerly  holding  the  Bible.  Most  energetic  ia 
at  her  brother.     One  of  Edward's  the  figure  of  Maigrot    Hxe  next  two 
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man  is  bom  to  think  and  another  man  — ^in  her  visitB  may  do  much.  Every 
to  work,  and  that  every  class  should  woman  who  has  any  interest  in  the 
keep  to  its  own  sphere.  Falsej  for  as  poor  should  make  herself  a  mistress 
surely  as  each  man's  soul  is  his  own  of  cooking.  She  should  possess  her- 
proper  care — as  surely  as  no  one  has  a  self  of  Soyer's  receipts  for  cheap 
conmiission  from  God  to  hold  the  dishes  and  teach  them  to  every  la- 
spirit  of  any  in  his  hand — so  surely  no  bouring  man's  wife  and  daughter, 
man  has  a  right  to  assume  the  power  She  wul  find  that  many  a  satisfying, 
of  thinking  for  his  brethren.  No ;  wholesome  family  dish  can  be  made 
the  working  man  has  a  right,  as  a  for  a  few  pence.  To  us  it  is  most 
man,  to  beheve  in  Grod  for  liimself ;  melancholy  sometimes  to  see  young 
to  cultivate  his  reason  for  himself,  girls  readmg  the  Bible  only  to  the 
Thought  is  as  universal  as  religion,  poor,  while  naif-starvation  is  staring 
and  it  is  as  much  a  man's  duty  to  ele-  greedily  through  the  eyes  of  the 
vate  his  intellect  as  to  elevate  his  listeners.  How  can  they  feel  an  inte- 
Bpirit;  and  to  keep  the  working  man  rest  in  spiritual  truth  while  they 
ever  to  his  drudgery,  to  unfold  his  have  that  bitter  inward  gnawing? 
animal  powers  alone,  to  shut  him  out  And  yet  by  alittle  trouble  these  ladies 
from  the  progress  of  the  mind  within  can  really  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
him,  is  as  shamefid  as  to  reserve  the  desire  for  knowledge  by  giving  the 
Qospel  of  Christ  only  forthe  initiated,  labourer  better  food  and  a  more  health- 
Protestantism  protests,  in  behalf  of  ful  stomach.  In  the  worst  parts  of 
the  lib^ty  of  the  individual  to  inves-  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  full  of  ghastly 
tigate  truth  for  himself;  and  we  are  pjoverty  and  more  ghastly  degrada- 
false  to  the  foimdation-stone  of  the  tion,  a  young  nrl,  who  had  been  re- 
Reformation  when  we  close  the  ave-  deemed  from  the  midst  of  them,  and 
nues  of  culture  from  the  working  man,  whose  story  is  one  of  those  romantic 
hf  prating  of  the  division  of  labour  as  ones  which  we  meet  frequently  in  the 
God's  law.  Our  work  as  educated  details  of  the  London  City  Mission, 
menand  women  is  not  to  damn  think-  has  opened  a  large  district  to  the 
ing  in  our  labourers,  but  to  help  them  means  of  improvement.  She  had 
to  think  for  themselvea  Everything  sought  instruction  in  books,  in  the 
is  given  to  us  to  impart  fearlesslv  and  Bible,  and  in  easy  literature,  in  cook- 
freely.  A  great  soul  only  finds  its  ing,  and  then  she  went  a  self-eonsti- 
true  existence  in  making  others  great,  tuted  missionary  among  her  early 
We  have  said  that  the  elevation  of  friends.  She  tauj^ht  simple  dishes, 
the  labouring  classes  must  begin  from  she  read  the  Scnptures  and  other 
themselves,  must  arise  from  their  books  to  the  men  and  women.  There 
own  wish.  Our  business,  then^  is  to  was  but  one  large  kettle  among  the 
awake  that  wish,  to  stir  the  spirits  of  inhabitants  of  a  whole  street  She  in- 
a  class  we  have  too  long  ignored  men-  duced  them  to  club  together  and  to 
tal  exertion,  by  manifesting  to  them  make  tea  for  themselves  in  this  mon- 
truth,  religious  and  intellectual,  by  ster  of  ironmongery,  and  got  them  to 
representing  with  a  brother's  kindly  meet  socially  at  one  another's  houses, 
power  the  ideals  of  existence,  linked  them  together  by  a  common 

To  enter  into  the  means  by  which  bond,  excited  them  to  learning  and 

men  can  initiate  this  is  foreign  from  elevation,  established  a   system    of 

our  subject    Let  us  see  what  powers  comfortaole  food,  and  spread  thus  a 

woman  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  spirit  of  communion  ana  a  desire  of 

masses.  something  higher  through  the  worst 

Practically,  a  woman  may  do  much  streets  of  the  district 

towards  the  improvements   of  the  Now,  if  ladies  would  do  this  where 

home  life  of  the  labourer.    To  expect  they  could,  and  whore  they  could  not 

that  a  man  or  a  woman  living  m  a  would  ednciite  and  train  some  one  to 

narrow  room  and  eating  daily  un-  do  it,  of  the  place  and  rank  they  wish 

wholesome  and  half-cooked  food,  can  to  improve,  they  would  give  a  vast 

have  the  wish  for  elevation  spiri-  heave  to  that  inert  Sisvphoean  stone, 

tually  or  intellectually,  is  a  miserable  the  awakening  of  the  lowest  class  of 

mistake.    There  is  nothing  which  so  working  men  and  women.    To  begin 

depresses  mind  or  so  enfeeoles  strug-  at  the  beginning,  it  would  make  this 

gile  as  bad  food  succeeded  by  bad  di-  more  practical  and  more  possible  for 

gestion.    Now,  here  a  woman— a  lady  ladies,  if  they  would  resolve  on  teach- 
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well  shown;  and  then  comes  Harold  inclined  itself  before  him.  Theacared 
sitting  at  a  banquet  in  York,  when  and  wan  monks^  who  stand  behind 
news  arrives  of  tne  landing  of  Duke  him  at  his  devotions,  look  terrified  at 
William.    Harold  looks  up  startled,  the  omen.  On  the  day  before  the  bat- 
while  his  companions  take  the  news  tie  a  knight  was  sent  to  negotiate 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  with  Harold  from  William,  but  the 
characters.  Haco,the  delivered  hostage,  latter  rejecting  the  same  with  scorn, 
seems  calm ;  Gurth,  thoughtful ;  Leo-  the  treaty  was  fruitless.    Mr.  Maclise 
fric,  full  of  fire  ;  the  lords  at  the  has  represented  a  knight  as  the  mes- 
table  cease  their  clamour  only  for  a  senger^  but,  according  to  the  Norman 
time.     In  No.  34  is  seen  that  curious  Chronicle  and  William  of   Malms- 
incident  to  which  all  the  chroniclers  bury,  it  was  a  monk.    Thierry,  more- 
allude— the  appearance  of  a  fiery  star  over,    names   the   above-mentioned 
portentous  of  disaster.    It  is  apostro-  Hugues  Maigrot  as  the  negotiator, 
phized  by  a  monk  of  Malmsbury.        Nos.  37  and  38  contrast  the  con- 
Take  what  William  of  Malmsbury  duct  of  the  respective  armies  before 
says  on  this  subject: — "Soon  after  a  the   battle — the  one   spending    the 
comet,  a  star  denoting  as  they  say,  night  in  prayer  and  confession    of 
change  in  kingdoms  appeared,  trail-  their  sins;  the  other,  in  loud  songs  and 
ing  its  extended  and  fiery  train  along  drinking.    The  remaining  subjects  are 
the  sky,  whereupon  a  certain  monk  of  better  known.    No.  39  shows  the  ad- 
our   monastery,    Elmer    by    name,  vance  of  the  Normans,  led  by  TaH- 
bowing  down  with  terror  at  the  sight  lefer,  the  minstrel,  chaunting  tne  song 
of   the    brilliant    star,    wisely   ex-  of  Roland,  and  tossing  his  sword  into 
claimed,  ^Thou  art  come ! '  a  matter  the  air.  No.  40  displays  the  Normans, 
of  lamentation  to  many  a  mother,  art  repulsed  in  the  early  part  of  ^e 
thou  come :  I  have  seen  thee  long  battle,  about  to  fly,  but  recalled  by 
since  ;  but  I  now  behold  thee  much  William's  uncovering  his  head  to  oon- 
more   terrible,  threatening   to  hurl  tradict  a  report  of  his  death.    There 
destruction  on  this  country.    He  was  is  a  CToup  of  horsemeh  rushing  into 
a  man  of  good  learning  for  those  times,  the  fight,  stooping  over  their  horse's 
of  mature   age,   and   in   his  early  heads,  and  looking  from  under  their 
youth  had  hazarded  a  project  of  mis-  helmets  with  fierce  and  eager  eyes, 
guided  temerity.    He  had  by  some  which  is  extremely  fine.  Na  41  shows 
contrivance   fastened   wings  to  his  the  Death  of  Harold ;  and  42,  the 
hands  and  feet,  in  order  that,  looking  Night  after  the  Battle,  and  the  find- 
upon  the  fable  as  true,  he  might  fly  ing  of  his  body  by  Editn.  This  design 
like  Dsedalus;  and  collecting  the  air  pleases  us  least  of  the  whole  series; 
on  the  summit  of  a  tower,  had  flown  indeed,  if  we  might  offer  advice  to 
for  more  than  the  distance  of  a  fur-  thediBtingui8heddesigner,itwouldbe 
long(1) ;  but  agitated  by  the  violence  to  reconstruct  the  composition  entiieiy. 
of  tne  wind  and  currents  of  the  air.  At  present  the  groups  look  in  need  of 
as  well  as  by  the  consciousness  of  his  massing,  and   the  figures   certainly 
rash  attempt,  he  fell  and  broke  his  have  not  received  that  attention  in 
legs,  and  was  lame  ever  after.    He  drawing  which  has  been  bestowed 
used  to  relate  as  the  cause  of  his  fail-  on  the  others ;  some  of  the  dead  are 
ure,  his  forgetting  to  provide  himself  rather  dislocated  in  joints  than  con- 
a  tail"    After  this  curious  glimpse  torted  from  a  death   of   agonizing 
into  the  private  life  of  Elmer,  the  wounds.    As  a  whole,  however,  we 
presi^in^  monk,  let   us   return  to  repeat  our  conviction,  that  there  is  no 
Harold,  his  contemporaiy.    The  next  series  of  such  works  at  all  comparable 
scene  snows  him  oflering  prayers  in  with  these,  and  congratulate  ourselves 
the  Abbey  of  Waltham,  when  the  that  the^  are  in  progress  of  engraving 
image  of  the  Redeemer  miraculously  for  pubhcation. 
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them  to  elevate  themBelves  by  work-  A  kindlier  influence  reigned,  and  everj- 

ing  from  the  same  principles  as  Miss  .  ^^^^       .,,  ,,      .._..,, 

Marah  ;  by  a  deep  trust  in  men,  by  ^Z^TZ^S^  SSc""  "'^"'?  "?"' 

a  dehcate  human  sympathy  and  m-  Like  creatnres  native  nnto  gracioos  act, 

tuition,    by   a   beuef  m   good,    by   a  Andintheirownciearelement^theymoved.*' 

life  of  pure  womanly  love,  and  by 

a  firm  belief  that  in  the  principles  This  is  poetry,  not  practice;  in  the 

of  Christianity  alone  can  be  found  "  Piincess"  the  unattractiveness  of 

the  solution  of  the  problems  of  exist-  the  work  is  concealed ;  but  the  in- 

once.  fluence  described  is  true.    The  mis- 

The  fourth  important  social  diffi-  sion  of  women  in  an  hospital  is  no 

culty  on  which  the  influence  of  woman  easy,  pleasant,  popular  tauc    It  is  a 

is  oeneficial,  is  the  better  working  terrible  and  wofuf  labour,  and  ought 

and  arrangement  of  institutions  ana  never  to  be  undertaken  by  a  lady  with- 

schools.    Under  this  head  we  class  out  strong  resolution,  long  training,and 

hospitals,  penitentiaries  workhouses,  a  deep  dependence  upon  God.  The  di- 

prisons.  lunatic  asylums,  emigration  lettante  nurse  is  worth  little  or  noth- 

oiiices.  homes  for  fallen  women,  train-  ing.    In  the  Crimea  the  paid  nurses 

ing-scnools,  and  many  others.    Now,  were  far  more  efficient  than  those  who 

in  makmg  use  of  women  for  the  im-  went  out  from  love  without  study, 

provement  of  these,  two  principles,  But  a  lady  who,  like  Miss  Nightin- 

founded  on  the  laws  of   the  sexes  gale,  really  trains  herself  for  hospital 

which  nature  has  laid  down,  are  ever  attendance,  and  who  gives  her  energy 

to  be  kept  in  mind — ^that  the  ener-  through  love,  and  love  alone,  is,  on 

getic  sympathy  and  delicate  powers  the  otner  band,  invaluable, 

of  the  woman  should  always  be  com-  The  results  of  an  investigation  into 

bined  with  the  directive  powers  of  the  hospitals  at  home,  and  into  the 

the  man,  and  that  women  should  act  account  of  the  militaiy  ones  in  the 

in  those  portions  which  are  fitted  for  Crimea,  are  two.    First,  that  a  better 

them.^    All  true  womanly  work  in  class  ofnurses  are  required;  secondly, 

such  institutions  as  we  have  men-  that  a  steady  system  of  training  is 

tioned  has  been  done  in  obedience  to  absolutely  necessary.    For  till  lately 

these  principles.    Where  they  have  the  body  of  nurses  in  our  hoepitaLs 

been  ignored,  the  work  has  failed.  An  has  been  a  most  degraded  one ;  we 

illustration  of  the  success  which  fol-  are  glad  to  say  that  in  London  means 

lows  on  a  practical  recognition  of  these  are  hema  adopted  which  will  lead  a 

laws  b  to  be  found  in  Miss  Night-  higher  cmss  of  women  to  enter  on  this 

ingale's  organization  of  the  female  profession.    In  some  cases  board,  and 

hospital  staff  in  the  Crimea.  She  and  even  room&  have  been  allowed ;  and 

the  others  laboured  in  concert  with,  a  retiring  fund  for  worn-out  attend- 

and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ants  has  been  set  on  foot    Every 

medical  officers,  tt  was  a  communion  thing,  we  beUeve,  should  be  tried  to 

of  labour.  They  attended,  with  femi-  induce  true-hearted  women  to  enter 

nine  delicacy  and  care,  to  those  minor  as  nurses  into  hospitals,  for,  as  Mrs. 

duties,  such  as  dressing  wounds,  poul-  Jameson  says,  an  hospital  ought  to 

ticing,  alleviating  bed-sores,  distri-  be  not  only  a  ''large  medical  school, 

butingextras,  and  taking  care  of  Hnen,  but  also  a  refuge  and  solace  for  dis- 

which  are  too  small,  in  the  press  of  ease  and  suffering."     Men  and  wo- 

business,  to  engage  the  surgeou.  They  men  are  more  open  to  religion  and 

filled  their  proper  sphere.    By  per-  more  softened  in  heart  in  suffering; 

forming  these  offices  they  saved  many  but  when  they  are  left  alone  in  their 

lives.    Above  all,  they  gave  to  stem-  agony  and  see  none  but  the  doctor, 

ness,  and  terrors,  and  misery,   an  whose  sympathies  must  necessarily 

element  of  tenderness,  and  elevsition,  be  restrained  if  he  would  do  his  work 

and  religion  :  they  infused  into  an  at-  well,  and  a  rough,  harsh,  vul^,  and 

mosphere  or  pain  and   horror   the  indelicate  nurse,  what  hope  is  there 

softening  influence,  the  order,    the  tlmt  they  will  leave  the  house  better 

gentle  voice,  and  exquisite  sympathy  or  more  believing.     We  must  have 

of  living  womanhooa  true  womanhood  to  tend  our  sick. 

'*  By  and  by  Our  nurses  must  be  true  to  the  soft 

Sweet  Older  lired  again  with  other  laws :  voice,  and  the  tender  hand,  and  the 
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tlemen  in  the  world ;  althongli  he  has  patient  druckeiy  in  building  it  up 

neither  the  manners  nor  the  principles  again  in  the  State&    When  the  work 

of  one,  he  takes  it  for  granted  he  must  is  finished  it  is  but  an  upstart  after 

everywhere  be  received  as  such.    He  all ;  it  has  no  ancestral  or  hirtorical 

likes  France,  therefore,  not  so  much  associations;  it  is  vulgarly  new.  S^ia- 

for  itself  as  that  it  is  inhabited  by  tors  armed  with  revolvers  and  bowie- 

those  whose  tastes  are  similar  to  his  knives  inspire  him  with  disgust  and 

own,  and  who  are  the  only  people  who  contempt,  while  those  who  fcth  cant 

know  how  to  live.    He  is  a  philoso-  and  spit,  when  declaiming  on  indepen- 

pher;  he  is  not  ambitious  of  wealth,  dence  and  slavery,  he  regards  as  beings 

out  of  ei\)oying  life.    He —  even  below  himself,  if  the  pictures 

«  Want,  but  Uttle  here  below.  ^7^  ^^/'!2/7.  ^^T1?  ^  ^" 

Nor  vantB  that  litUe  long."  ^^^^  8^"  agitators  DC  at  all  tme  to 

nature.  TheiUicit  distiller  looks  back 
And,  therefore,  his  great  study  is  to  with  regret  on  the  excitement  of  his 
make  the  most  of  that  modicum.  No  lawless  occupation  at  home,  in  the 
colony  of  Frenchmen  has  ever  sue-  prosecution  of  which  he  had  the  sym- 
ceeded.  P&thy  of  the  whole  population,  who 
Poor  Pat  leaves  his  country  because  deluded  the  police  and  the  soldiery 
poverty  compels  him  to  do  so.  He  is  with  false  imbrmation.  or  defendea 
attached  to  the  soil  on  which  he  lives,  him  with  arms  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
and  that  scantily  supported  his  fore-  lives.  He  is  surprised  to  find  that 
fathers ;  its  legends  and  traditions  ap-  freedom  which  he  had  always  sought 
peal  to  his  heart ;  he  is  attached  to  in  sedition  and  rebellion,  or  in  the 
his  countrymen,  with  whom  he  has  so  midnight  forays  of  Ribbonism,  when 
many  sympathies,  a  common  language,  actually  possessed  means,  after  aU, 
a  common  poverty,  and  a  common  re-  nothing  more  than  a  choice  of  occu- 
ligion :  and  althouKn  he  has  been  taught  pation  and  an  obedience  to  those  laws, 
from  nis  birth  to  oelieve  that  he  is  a  which,  while  thev  protect  him  in  his 
bondsman,  he  is  ever  willing  to  ex-  rights,  protect  the  communitv  also; 
change  the  freedom  of  a  republic  for  and  tnat  when  justice  is  either  too 
the  imaginary  chain  of  a  slave  at  slow  or  too  weak  to  reach  an  offender, 
home.  Amenca  disappoints  him ;  he  the  people  institute  a  court  themselves 
is  surprised  to  find  that  he  must  work  and  appoint  a  gentleman  to  preside, 
for  his  living  even  there,  and  that  under  the  title  of  Judge  Lynck^  who, 
priests  who  defied  the  law  in  Ireland  by  the  aid  of  elective  ofiicers,  styled 
are  compelled  to  be  circumspect  by  a  regulators,  calls  out  the/)OMfcom»foto 
higher  power  than  law — the  force  of  of  the  countv  when  occasion  requires, 
puolic  opinion.  He  could  beg  in  peace  and  seizing  the  criminal,  tries  him  sum- 
and  in  rags  at  home,  but  among  the  marily,  and  executes  him  on  the  spot 
free,  enlightened,  and  most  liberal  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  exUe  of  this 
Yankees  a  beggar  is  treated  as  a  va-  description,  who  flies  from  Ireland 
grant,  while  rags  are  ridiculed  as  an  to  avoid  an  untimely  end,  gives  vent 
emblem  of  idleness,  and  not  pitied  as  to  his  disappointment  in  the  pathetic 
an  evidence  of  want.  To  work  or  to  remark,  so  characteristic  of  the  Irish: 
starve,  is  the  inexorable  law  of  repub-  "  By  Jingo  !  this  is  no  counthry  for  a 
licanism.  His  religion  is  essentially  gentleman  to  live  in.*'  There  is  some 
aristocratic,  and  there  is  nothing  con-  truth  in  the  observation  as  he  ex- 
genial  to  it  in  democracy  that  reduces  presses  it,  but  none  whatever  in  its 
a  priest  to  the  common  level  of  vul^gar  application.  It  is  eminently  the  poor 
eqiiality  with  his  flock.  He  despises  man's  home.  If  he  is  willing  to  work, 
a  President  who  receives  people  sitting  he  can  find  employment,  and  labour 
in  his  shirtsleeves  and  smoking  a  cigar,  is  well  remunerated.  By  industry 
and  a  Governor  who  drives  to  the  and  economy,  he  can  rise  to  a  position 
State-house  on  the  top  of  a  coach  or  of  ease  and  comfort,  perhaps  of  afiiu- 
buss,  and  carries  a  change  of  clothes  ence.  There  he  must  be  contented 
in  hjs  pocket-handkerchief.  There  is  to  rest  The  higher  orders  are  want- 
some  mn  at  home  in  pulling  down  the  ing  in  America  ;  and  that  which 
Protestant  political  edifice;  there  is  money  cannot  purchase  is  neither 
noise,  dirt,  disturbance  and  danger  known  nor  valued.  Time,  however, 
enough  to  make  the  work  exciting:  works  great  changes  in  the  Irish, 
but  there  is  nothing  but  hard  toil  ana  whether  in  the  United  States  or  the 
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Bons.  There  her  attention  was  directed  management.  Mary  Carpenter  is  now 

to  lunacy;  for  before  her  time  there  the  referee  on  all  subiects  co&nected 

were  no  public  asylums,  and  the  mad  with  reformatories.   Everywhere  wo- 

were  sent  if  violent  to  prison,  if  harm-  manhood  is  standing  up  our  equal, 

less  to  the  workhouses.    She  has  now  We  are  finding  outoy  slow  degrees 

been  the  means  of  establishing  nine-  the  old  law  of  God ;  we  are  getting 

teen  asylums.    She  has,  though  openly  back  to  the  truths  of  childhood.    Ab 

appearinginnone,  obtained  thirty-two  of  old  in  Eden,  manhood  and  woman- 


and  she  has  gone  through  all  these  the  labour,  and  give  strensth^  hop^ 

asylums^  overseeing  them  and  correct-  and  a  noble  humuity  to  each,  till  man 

ing  their  abuses.    Very  unpractical  become  more  womanly  and  woman 

and  very  poetical,no  doubt,  but  where  more  manly,  and  both  unite  in  Him 

is  the  sensibk  man  who  would  do  the  in  whom  there  is  neither  male  nor 

same?*  female,  but  one  divine  and  true  hu- 

Elizabeth  Fiy  made  an  era  in  prison  manity. 


FIBE. 
BY  FELICIA  SAPPHO  JONSS. 


How  I  hate  your  human  ices^  from  the  cabin  to  the  crown, 
For  there  heaves  a  fire-worshipper  beneath  my  maiden's  gown ; 
And,  asleep,  awake — ^for  ever — ^to  my  soul  the  fancy  clings, 
That  there  s  fire — ^living  fire — ^within  all  fair  things. 

From  an  emmet  to  an  altai,  from  a  dew-drop  to  a  wave. 
From  the  linnet's  mellow  warble  to  an  Etna^s  crashing  stave, 
From  the  flv  that  smites  my  window  to  the  song  my  poet  sings, 
Oh  there's  fire— living  fire — ^within  all  fair  things. 

And  within  my  heart  there's  fire  when  I  look  upon  his  eyes — 
Living  wells  of  sim  and  shadow,  where  my  eartnljr  heaven  lies ! — 
And  he  whispers  through  his  dreamings,  as  his  spirit  steward  springs  :- 
Yea,  there's  nre — ^love,  there's  fire  within  all  fair  things. 

From  the  cowslip  to  the  cluster,  where  the  yellow  meteor  shoots, 
From  the  peach  tree's  purple  glorv  to  the  worm  beneath  its  roots, 
From  our  **  ingle"  to  the  sethen  wnere  the  petrel's  vesper  rings, 
Oh  there's  fire — holy  fire — within  all  fair  tnings. 

From  the  radiant  rainbow  o'er  us  to  that  arch  beneath  our  feet. 
Where  the  tear-like  diamond  trembles  in  the  eye  of  central  heat^ 
From  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  where  the  seraph  bums  and  sings. 
Oh  there's  fire— blessed  fire— within  all  fair  things. 

Ah,  my  poet— and  those  dreamings ! — when  the  altar-kindled  coal 
Steeps  thy  brow  in  twilight  lustre,  and  thy  whitened  cheek  in  soul, 
Let  me,  laielt  beside  my  darUng,  in  those  deep  imaginings, 
Bless  the  fire — ^living  fire — thar  s  in  all  fair  things. 


*  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  an  excellent  pamphlet  entitled, 
IFonum  and  Work,  published  by  Bosworth  and  Harrison.    By  Barbara  Leigh  Smith. 
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nncoutli  and  uncivilized  people,  many  thcMie  whose  only  redrefls  is  in  an  un- 
of  whom  were  ignorant  of  EngHsh,  restrained  utterance  of  the  sorrows  of 
and  spoke  only  their  native  language,  their  hearts.   There  were  others,  how- 
and  most  of  them  were  dressed  in  a  ever,  unconnected  with  the  exiles, 
fl»rb  now  but  rarely  seen,  even  at  who  viewed  their  departure  in  a  dif- 
Cork.  They  were  all  poor,  and  in  ap-  ferent  light,  and  rather  envied  their 
pearance  far  below  ttie  average  run  good  fortune,  in  being  able  to  leave 
of  Irish  emigrants,  while  their  chests  poverty    and   wretchedness    behind 
and  boxes  were  of  the  most  primitive  them,  and  exchange  the  land  of  but- 
and  rustic  kind  I  ever  beheld.  It  was  termilk  and  potatoes  for  that  of  sub- 
Ion^  ere  the  sorrowing  friends  who  stantial  abundance, 
bad  accompanied  them  to  the  quay       A  small  band  that  had  just  landed 
withdrew  their  anxibus  eaze  from  the  from  a  ri  ver  steamer  struck  up  a  merry 
river,  and  began  to  thimc  of  their  re-  tune,  "Cheer,  boys,  cheer,     which 
turn  homeward.    Little  was  said ;  it  was  followed  by  ^  Gariyowen,"  and 
was  a  silent  and  mournful  group ;  "There*s  a  ^ood  time  coming."    The 
their  hearts  seemed  too  fall  for  utter-  music,  as   it  was   kindly  intended, 
ance.     So  many  ties  had  been  snd-  diverted  the  attention  of  the  idler& 
denly  rent  asunder ;  so  many  recol-  whom  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
lections  rapidly  passed  through  their  the  embarkation  had  collected  on  the 
minds ;  and  so  little  knowledge  of  the  quav.    Conspicuous  among  them  was 
distant  coimtry  to  which  the  exiles  a  tail,  powerful,  unshorn  countrymany 
were  bound  existed  among  the  mourn-  with  a  stout  shillelagh  under  his  arm, 
ers,  that  the  world  appeared  to  them  and  bearing  a  rollicking,  devil-may- 
a  diark,  dreaiy  waste,  without  one  ray  care  sort  of  air  that  gave  you  an  idea 
of  hope  to  lighten  it.    The  priest  had  of  a  very  droll  but  dangerous  fellow, 
blessed  them,  it  is  true,  but,  alas,  he  His  habiliments  bespoke  an  utter  dis- 
was  no  prophet ;  he  had  often  blessed  regard  of  the  becomings.    His  hat  had 
the  dead,  as  well  as  the  living ;  still  survived  the  greater  part  of  its  rim 
it  was  a  consolation  to  know  that  his  and  its  crown,  and  bore  evident  marks 
holy  benedictions  followed  them.  But  of  rough  usage  and  hard  blowa    It 
the  sea — the  awful,  unknown,  bot-  looked  as  if  it  had  been  thrown, 
tomless  sea — ^was  to  be  passea,  and  rather  than  placed  on  his  head,  ana 
storms,   hurricanes,    and   mountain  had  nearly  missed  its  hold,  hanging 
waves  waylaid  them  in  their  course,  jaimtily  on  one  side,  as  if  reearmeas 
and  who  could   say  whether   they  of  its  safety.    His  coat  reached  nearly 
would  survive  all  these  trials  and  to  his  heels,  and  exhibited  manv  rents 
reach  their  destination.    Their  minds  and  fractures,  that  had  carried  away 
were  agitated  by  doubts  and  fears;  much  ofthe  original  materials;  a  loose, 
they  could  think  of  but  one  thing  at  sailor-like,  black  tie  displayed  a  strong, 
a  time,  and  that  was  their  desolation  muscular  neck ;  while  soap-colour^ 
and  their  sorrow.    Short  and  inaudi-  breeches,  unfastened  at  the  knees, 
ble  prayers  were  uttered  from  the  long  grey  stockings,  and  a  pair  of 
depths  of  their  hearts  for  the  beloved  coarse,  strong  brogues,  completed  his 
wayfarers,  and  for  patience  and  en-  costume.    Eie  was  one  of  those  peri- 
durance  for  themselves.    All  at  pre-  patetic,  rustic  philosophers,  so  often 
sent  was  blank,  but  hope  might  come  met  with  a  few  years  ago  in  Ireland, 
with  the  morning  to  illumine  their  whose  philanthropy  was  inexhaust- 
darkness,  and  to  vivify  a  faith  which,  ible.    He  went  aoout  doing  ^ood,  as- 
though  it  slumbered  now,  was  strong  sisting  a  friend  to  ficht  at  a  faur,  doing 
even  unto  death.    **  Grod,"  said  the  honour  to  the  dead,  by  carou»n£  at 
priest,  in  words  they  had  often  heard,  his  wake  and  howling  and  drinking 
out  never  fully  and  dee-ply  felt  be-  at  his  funeral    Work  was  not  his 
fore,  "  Qod  knows  all,  ordains  all,  and  vocation,  he  considered  it  only  fit  for 
is  merciful  to  all."  a  " nagur  "  or  a  Scotchman  (for  both  of 
It  was  a  spectacle  never  to  be  for-  whom  he  had  a  supreme  contempt), 
gotten.    I  have  not  the  nerves  to  but  not  at  all  suitea  to  the  superior 
witness  human  misery  without  deep  dignity  of  a  Galwajr  boy.    Still  he 
emotion,  and  I  shall  avoid  a  scene  was  most  scrupulous  in  the  fulfilment 
like  this  for  the  future.    A  stranger,  of  an  oath,  for  having  sworn  not  to 
at  best,  can  give  but  little  consolation,  drink  whiskey  again,  as  long  a^  he 
and  his  presence  is  often  irksome  to  remained  an  eard^  he  dimbea  into  a 
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nephew  Haca  son  of  Sweyn,  who  had  words  of  his  captdye,  who,  with  dig- 
ten  yeare  before  been  riven  by  Gk)d-  nified  action  pleads  for  freedom  be- 
win  as  hostages  to  Edward,  and  by  fore  him,  declaring  himself  the  mes- 
him  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Nor-  senger  of  Edward  to  William.  The 
man,  it  is  said  that  Edward  warned  other  prisoners  stand  bound  at  the 
Harold  against  William  in  these  wrist,  and  their  guards  wait  by.  Among 
words:  "I  will  not  compel  you  to  stay,  the  best  figures  for  composition  in 
but  if  you  go  it  is  without  my  con-  the  whole  series  is  that  of  one  of  those 
sent;  your  journey  will  bringsome  evil  latter,  who  with  his  spear  reversed 
on  yoiurself  and  your  country.  I  know  points  to  the  floor,  leaning  upon  it  with 
the  craft  of  Duke  William:  he  hates  nis  hands,  his  feet  crossed  before  him. 
you,  and  will  grant  nothing  unless  he  The  pleading  was  of  no  avail,  for  in 
gain  by  it ;  the  only  safe  way  to  ob-  the  next  subject  Harold  and  his  at- 
tain the  host^es  is  to  send  some  one  tendants  are  m  prison,  at  the  castle  of 
else."  Accordingly,  in  the  design,  Belrain,  near  IVfontrieul.  The  scene  is 
Harold  kneels  before  the  king,  who,  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  heavy 
seated  in  his  throne,  looks  anxious  columns  of  the  dungeon :  in  the  centre 
and  doubtful,  pondering  the  event,  Harold  stands  with  folded  arms — a 
and  Edith,  the  Queen,  Harold*s  sister,  splendidly  composed  group  of  men 
beside  him  on  the  throne,  ^es  on  occupy  the  right  side,  some  asleep 
her  brother  with  prescient  grief.  The  some  restlessly  reclining,  some  lost  in 
chiefs  and  courtiers  stand  around  the  thought,  two  or  three  at  length  on 
meagre  and  feeble  king,  downcast  the  floor.  A  messenger  announces  to 
and  sad.  William  the  fate  of  the  Saxons,  and 

A  tone  of  melancholy  doubt  per-  this  is  seen  in  the  sixth  design.  Wil- 
vades  the  air  of  Harold  as  he  is  liam  hears  the  news  with  suppressed 
shown  in  the  second  design,  riding  joy,  seeing  thereby  an  opening  to  the 
with  his  knights  to  the  place  of  em-  accomplishment  of  his  long-cherished 
barkation,  £)sham,  in  Sussex.  He  plans.  He  is  seated  at  a  table,— a 
rides,  falcon  on  wrist,  and  the  hunt-  grand  figure, — a  servant  introduces 
ing  dogs  gambol  around;  but  rides  the  messenger,whowith  hands  crossed 
despondent  and  heavy  in  mind,  his  on  his  breast  stands  at  the  side.  Wil- 
eyes  full  of  thought  In  the  third  liam  raises  his  haughty  head,  his  eyes 
design,  the  misfortimes  so  presaged  sparkling  with  joy,  clenching  his  hand 
have  commenced;  for  it  represents  the  '  like  one  who  grasps  a  thing  in  fancy, 
stranding  of  Harold's  ship  upon  the  Standing  by  are  the  hostages  Ulfhoth 
Norman  coast,  in  the  territory  of  Guy.  and  Haco,  a  youth,  Adeliza,  and  Ma- 
Count  .of  Ponthieu.  The  sea,  and  tilda  of  Flanders,  daughter  and  wife 
ships  thereon,  which  appear  fre-  of  the  Duke.  Thorold  the  famous 
quentlv  in  the  series,  are  universally  dwarf  comes  next  to  him,  while  be- 
treated  in  a  somewhat  conventional  hind  is  a  charming  figure  of  a  dame 
manner,  admissible  enough  in  works  dlkonneur  reclining  at  ease  in  a  large 
of  this  description  when  the  interest  chair. 

is  confined  to  the  figures.    All  is  con-       In  the  seventh  work  the  heralds  of 

fusion  on  board  the  wrecked  ship,  the  Duke  William  are  before  Guy  of  Pon- 

sails  blow  abroad  and  the  maiiners  are  thieu  demanding  the  release  of  Har- 

making  fruitless  efforts  to  get  from  old,  which,    says  the  Chronicle  of 

the  land.    Only  Harold,  who  has  the  Normandy,  was  granted  on  promise 

helm,  keeps  calm  and  dignified  in  look  of  a  large  estate  on  the  Eaume  and 

and  seems  to  rule  the  circumstances  a  sum  of  money.    Harold  is  here  again 

like  a  king;  his  despondency  has  van-  with  outstretched  arms  and  bold  ac- 

ished  with  the  presence  of  danger.  tion  speaking  for  himself.    A  number 

In  the  foiu'th  drawing  Harold  and  of  attendants  with  horses  stand  about, 

his  companions  are  brought  x)risoner8  It  seems  to  us  that  these  horses,  and 

before  the  Count  of  Ponthieu,  the  indeed  all  the  horses  in  the  series, 

waifs  of  whose  coast  they  were,  and  have  been  less  studied  than  the  hu- 

according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  man  figures;  here  they  are  far  too 

the  place,  the  prisoners  of  the  lord  small,  and  their  legs  too  long.    In 

thereof.     The    fox-headed   Guy   is  No.  8,  William  and  Harold  meet  by 

seated  in  his  baronial  chair,  and  with  the  porch  of  a  mansion.    The  assump- 

his  long,  lean  features  drawn  into  a  tion  of  a  bold  frankness,  which  was 

sneer,  smiling  slily  at  the  haughty  part  of  the  character  William  played. 
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place  of  more  emment  men  than  any  gers  grew  with  it,  while  otheira^  oiigi> 
other  city  in  Ireland  It  has  had  the  nally  undertaken  upon  a  lar^^  scale 
honour  of  producing  Orofton  Croker,  by  persons  not  conversant  with  such 
Murphy,  Dr.  Majnun^  FatJier  Prout  affiEUi^  broke  down,  to  the  loss  and 
(Mahony),  and  Shendan  E^nowles,  mortincation  of  the  subscribers,  and 
besides  many  others  distinguished  as  the  great  disappointment  of  the  pub- 
painters  and  sculptors,  such  as  Barry,  lie.  This  is  a  circumstance  wholly 
Maclisei^  and  Hogan.  it  is  but  a  faint  overlooked  by  the  GrovemmenL  by 
expression  of  my  feelings  to  say  that  which  large  sums  of  monev  have  been 
I  left  Cork  with  great  regret.  We  recklessly  thrown  away.  The  tender  of 
impose  needless  obligations  on  our-  the  Australian  Steam  Oompanv  for  the 
selves,  and  then  obey  them  as  if  they  convevance  of  the  mails  to  Melbourne, 
were  inevitable.  I  intended  to  remain  though  exceedinff  that  of  the  Peninsu- 
only  a  short  time,  and  I  returned  lar  and  Oriental  line  for  the  same  ser- 
home,  for  no  better  reason  than  be-  vice,  by  £^jO00  per  annum,  was  ac- 
cause  I  had  so  decided.  cepted  by  Qoverument,  under  the 
In  an  hour  after  witnessing  the  em-  absurd  idea  of  distributing  their  con- 
barkation  of  the  emigrants  we  were  tracts  among  different  parties,  in  order 
on  board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  to  prevent  any  association  from  be- 
Company*ssteamer,the'*Madra3,"and  coming  too  powerful  The  result, 
under  weigh  for  Southampton.  This  as  predicted  by  those  acquainted  wiih 
beautiful  ship  was  on  a  tnal  trip,  and  the  subject,  was  complete  failure,  and 
the  Directors  kindly  offered  us  a  pas-  after  an  immense  loss  resort  was  uld- 
flage  home  in  her.  I  have  more  than  mately  had  to  this  association,  who 
once  made  a  voyage  in  the  noble  ves-  perform  the  work  most  admirably, 
sels  of  this  Company,  in  other  parts  Steamers  are  built,  and  run  at  an 
of  the  world,  and  thev  well  merit  the  enormous  expense,  and  although  the 
high  character  they  have  for  speed,  postal  subsiay  may  seem  large,  and 
Qomfort,  and  safety.  The  Ounara  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  very 
line  belonss  to  a  firm,  and  the  Direc-  great  (which  are  obvious  to  all,  and 
tors  are  the  owners,  who  derive  all  easiljr  calculated),  the  outlay  is  so 
the  advantage  resulting  from  their  continuous  and  enormous,  the  stafi*  so 
management,  a  stimulant  far  beyond  numerous  and  costly,  the  losses  (when 
salaries  or  commissions.  Their  own  they  occur)  so  large,  and  the  deterio- 
capital  is  at  stake,  as  well  as  their  rated  value  of  the  property  so  rapid 
character.  They  are  neither  subject  that  nothing  can  insure  success  but 
to  the  caprice  nor  the  penuriousness  of  the  most  careful  and  judicious  ma- 
shareholders,  nor  are  they  tempted  nagement,  combined  with  a  thorough 
into  extravagance  under  the  idea  that  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all  its 
the  expenditure,  as  well  as  the  risk,  various  branches.  Hence  the  failure 
falls  principally  upon  others.  The  of  many  French  and  American  lines, 
net  gain,  and  the  whole  loss,  is  distri-  including  those  known  by  the  name 
buted  amongst  the  members  of  the  of  the  Collins  Line  of  Steamers," 
firm.  It  is  therefore,  like  all  partner-  and  a  similar  fate  awaits  others  that 
ship  concerns,  better  managed  than  are  now  struggling  with  hopeless 
when  the  authority  is  deputed  to  difficulties. 

others.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  in-  Infinite  credit  is  due  by  the  travel- 
terest  of  all  to  exercise  a  minute  and  ling  public  to  this  Company,  and  by 
careful  supervision  over  the  affairs ;  in  the  proprietors  to  their  Directors,  for 
the  other,  the  larger  the  expenditure  fumishmg  a  line  of  steamers  equalled 
the  greater  the  remuneration  received  only  by  those  of  Cimard,  and  superior 
by  the  agents.  This  Transatlantic  even  to  them  in  number — ^in  all  re- 
line  is  therefore  an  exceptional  case,  specU  far  bevond  those  of  every  other 
and  cannot  be  compared  to  those  of  a  nation  in  the  world.  Safe  m  foul 
joint  stock  character.  But  of  all  the  weather,  commodious  and  agreeable 
other  Ocean  Steam  Associations  that  in  fine,  they  have  smoothened  and 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  shortened  the  route  to  the  East,  and 
Company  is  by  far  the  best  managed,  by  affording  easy  access  to  those  ^- 
and  the  most  successful  It  has  a  tant  possessions  have  strengthened 
great  advantage  in  having  grown  up  our  hold  upon  them,  both  politically 
by  decrees  to  its  present  magnitude,  and  commercially.  System,  order, 
whereby  the  experience  of  the  mana-  regularity,  due  suboroination,   and 
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subjects  show  the  reepective  efforts  of  them  the  three  lions  of  Normandy. 
Tostig  with  Sweyn  of  Denmark  and  while  at  the  prow  was  the  carved 
Hardrada  of  Norway,  and  of  William  figure  of  a  child,  bending  a  bow,  with 
himself,  with  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  an  arrow  on  it  Mr.  Maclise  shows 
and  Philip  of  France,  to  get  aid  those  details  fully;  and,  indeed,  his 
against  Harold.  It  is  good  to  see  how  whole  work  evinces  much  scholar- 
well  the  characters  have  been  discrim-  ship,  and  long  study  of  the  sub- 
inated^between  the  method  employed  iect,  in  the  introduction  of  all  these 
b^  the  former,  first  arguins  and  pro-  little  incidents  of  the  story,  which 
mising  profit  to  Sweyn.  and  next  in-  are  indicated  by  diverse  historians, 
citing  with  passion  tne  courage  of  but,  as  we  find  on  examination,  not 
Harm-ada.  William  asks  help  of  his  remarked  by  any  single  writer  on  the 
nobles,  in  the  twentv-third;  and  in  matter.  A  very  fine  design  is  this 
the  twenty-fourth,  Pope  Alexander  before  us.  The  huge  ship,  crowded 
consecrates  a  banner  for  his  service,  with  men,  drives  fast  before  the  wind 
Tliis  banner  is  shown  in  the  twenty-  for  England.  At  the  stem  sits  Wil- 
fifth,receivinjgthehomageof  William's  liam,  the  noble,  but  hard  and  indomi- 
troops.  Willmm  himself  stands,  bend-  table  centre  or  a  party  of  lords  and 
ing  the  broad  blade  of  his  sword  upon  knights,  who  seem  absorbed  in  obser- 
tlic  stone  base  of  the  standard.  This  vation  of  the  looks  of  their  leader, 
design  is  full  of  action,  variety  of  in-  The  background  is  filled  with  vessels 
oident,  and  motion.  A  crowd  of  of  various  sizes,  all  with  wide-spread 
soldiery  are  about,  with  numerous  sails  hastening  like  birds  of  prey  to 
priests^  pilgrims,  and  acolytes,  en-  the  carnage.  The  landing  of  Willian) 
gaged  m  service  of  the  holy  banner,  is  the  siibiect  of  the  twentjr-eighth 
Many  of  the  first  are  kneeling  on  the  drawing ;  the  remarkable  accident  of 
ground,  in  profound  devotion  ;  the  William  falling  on  the  ground  is  the 
second  bear  crosses  and  holy  candles,  moving  incident  of  it.  The  knights 
and  the  last  swing  censers  behind  the  around  look  astonished,  and  startled 
elevated  place  of  the  standard.  at  so  bad  an  omen  ;  but  William, 
A  singularly  fine  design  is  that  with  that  worldly  tact  which  never 
which  follows, representing  (26)  *^  Wil-  deserted  him,  is  seen  raisine  his  hands 
liam,  in  a  procession,  displays  the  filled  with  the  earth.  '*  I  have  taken 
relics  of  St  Valery,  to  allay  the  dis-  seizure  of  this  land  with  my  hands, 
content  of  his  troops  at  the  proposed  and  by  the  splendour  of  Clod  all  that 
invasion."  In  the  centre  a  group  of  it  contains  is  ours.'*  Innumerable 
priests  bear  the  consecrated  ark-like  vessels  land  their  cargoes  of  men  and 
chest,  containing  the  relics,  six  deep,  horses  on  the  beach  ^hind. 
and  sustaining  tne  handles  on  their  The  course  of  Harold  is  resumed  in 
shoulders  ;  preceding  them  goes  a  the  next  subject,  which  relates  to  the 
priest,  beai'ing  a  lar^e  cross,  and  first  victory  first  obtained  over  Edwin  and 
of  all  another,  with  the  vessel  of  Morcarby  Tostig,  and  his  ally,  Harold 
holy  water  and  the  sprinkler ;  anum-  Hardrada^  before  the  walls  of  Yorl^ 
ber  of  vouths  are  seen  chaunting  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  city  are  now 
the  side  of  the  ark,  and  swinging  making  their  submission.  King 
censers  as  they  advance.  That  courtly  Harold  the  Saxon's  rapid  arrival  dis- 
monk  and  chronicler,  Roger  of  Wen-  concerted  this;  and  although  we  are 
dover,  says,  ^*  that  immediately  on  shown  in  the  thirtieth  design  the  re- 
the  appearance  of  the  relics,  their  treat  of  the  two  earls  (the  figure  of 
sails  were  filled  with  the  wisned-for  the  former  of  whom,  as  he  rides  on  his 
breeze.  All  thereupon  embarked,  and  horse,  heavv  with  thought  and  sur- 
madc  a  rapid  course  for  Hastings."  rounded  by  his  discouraged  attendantsu 
William  oi  Poitou,  the  Duke's  chap-  is  fine),  yet  the  undaunted  courage  of 
lain,  tells  a  different  tale  of  the  latter  Harold  shows  well  in  the  incident  of 
portion  of  this  event,  and  speaks  in  the  drawing  which  follows  (31) — 
the  most  picturesque  way  oi  the  ad-  ''  Harold's  Interview  with  Tostig  and 
ventures  of  the  Duke,  even  when  on  Hardrada  before  the  Battle  of  Stam- 
the  voyage.  The  twenty-seventh  de-  ford  Bridge."  He  is  making  his 
sign  shows  this  voyage  itself.  Here  proudflauntagainstthelatter,  of  seven 
is  the  duke's  galley,  which  the  his-  feet  of  English  ground,  '*  or  a  little 
torians  descrim  as  having  its  sails  more,  being  taller  than  most  men." 
painted  of  different  colours,  and  on  The  deaths  of  the  two  invaders  are 
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matches  end  in  '  dolour/  "    It  was  a  "Oh,"  said  Colonel  Van  Ransellier,  an 

bad  pun,  I  never  perpetrated  a  good  American  friend  of  hers,  "come  now, 

one  m  my  life,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  Commodore,  you  are  going  that  rather 

there  is  fittle  besides  knack  in  mak-  too  rapid.   Iwon'tsay  you  He,  because 

ing  them.    Crood  or  bad,  however,  that  am't  polite,  but  you  talk  uncom- 

the   Commodore  did   not   take   it,  monly  like  me,  when  I  lie.    Do  you 

though,  like  every  one  else  who  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  actually  took 

perceive  the  point,  he  looked  rather  three-fourths  of  the  allied  army  Uy 

abroad,  smiled,  and  said,  "Oh,  yes,  the  Crimea  in  this  here  ship  1" 
that  is  very  true."  "I  do." 

"  But  to  get  back  to  my  story,"  he       "All  at  oncth ?" 
continued.    "  I  thought  Mrs.  Balcom        "No,  not  all  at  onoe,  because  that 

would  have  died  at  a  story  I  told  her  would  be  goinj;  rather  too  rapid,  as 

of  a  German  lady's  delicate  health,  you  say ;  but  1  did  it  in  three  trips, 

who  jnada  a  trip  with  me  from  Mar-  though.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?*' 
flcilles  to  Alexandria — did  I  ever  tell        "Well,  1*11  tell  you  what  I  think 

you  that  story  1"  of  it,"  said  he.  "Did  you  ever  see  the 

"  Not  that  I  recollect"  celebrated  American  Circus  Company, 

"Well,  one  morning  I  overheard  belonging  to  Squire  Cushing,  that's 

the  stewardess  inquiring  kindly  after  performing  to  London  ?" 
her  health:  she  answered  her  very        "Yes,  I  have." 
despondingly :  *0h,  verbad.    All  ze       "Well,  so  far  so  good.     Did  you 

night  I  was  more  bad  zan  avair ;  ze  ever  see  the  man  that  climbed  up  a 

head,  ze  back,  ze  limbs,  so  bad  I  can-  pole,  and  stood  on  his  head  on  it  T* 
notteU.'  "I  have." 

"* Would  you  like  to  have  some       "Well,  I  told  a  down-easter,  from 

breakfast,  madam  V  the  State  of  Maine.  I  hail  seen  it  done, 

"*  Don't  know— ver  sick  wiz  de  sea  and  he  replied  he  aid  not  doubt  it>  for 

nial — ^what  ave  you]'  he  had  done  more  nor  that  himself." 

"  *€ret  you  any  thing  nice,  madam.'        "What !"  says  I. 

"  *  Ave  you  ze  beefsteak  V  "  Why,"  says  he,  "  I  climbed  up  the 

"^Yes,  madam.'  pole  the  same  as  he  did,  only  I  guess 

"  *  I  take  ze  beefsteak.    Ave  you  ze  it  was  an  everlasting  sight  longer  one^ 

mutton-chop,  ze  potate,  ze  tomate,  and  then  I  stood  on  my  head  on  it 
wiz  ze  cofr6  and  hot  cake?'  "Well,"  says  I,  "what  then?" 

"  *  Oh,  yes.    Is  there  any  thing  else        "Why,"  says  he,  "stranger,  I  don't 

you  would  like  to  have,  madam  V  suppose  you'll  believe  it ;  but  I'll  tell 

"*  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  I  cannot  tell.    I  you  what  I  did.    Whenlwasstandin' 
ver  indispose.    Stop,  mamselle ;  bring  on  my  head  on  the  top  of  that  are 
me  after  dat  ze  lobstain  cowcumber,  pole,  I  jist  raised  myself  up  a  little 
and  ze  oil.    Tell  I  you  I  ver  bad  ape-  with  my  arms,  opened  my  jaws,  put  my 
tize  V    And  she  tucked  them  in  one  teeth  to  it,  and  pulled  it  right  up  out 
after  the  other  in  great  style.    Lord !  of  the  ground,  and  then  jumped  dowu, 
how  Mrs.  Balcom  laughed  at  that  with  one  end  of  it  in  my  mouth." 
story ;  and  then  she  went,  and  got  out       "  Well "  says  I,  "  I  don't  believe  it, 
her  writing-desk,  and  made  me  say  it  and  that  s  flat" 
over  and  over,  word  by  word,  until       "I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  he,  "if 
she  had  it  all  correct    She  said  she  you  didn't  But  I  have  told  it  so  often, 
was  paid  to  write  letters  about  what  1  believe  it  myself— I  actually  do." 
she  could  pick  up  in  her  travels  for       "Now,  Commodore,"  said  the  Co- 
newspapers,  and  it  helped  to  defray  lonel,  "I  guess  you  have  told  tliat  ere 
her  expenses — ^a  queer  idea,  ain't  it?  story  so  often,  you  begin  to  believe  it 
Well,  ma'am,  says  1,  if  you  want  queer  yourself,  like  that  Kentuckian  chap, 
anecdotes,  I  can  teU  you  them  by  the  What  will  you  bet  you  did  it  ?" 
dozen,  for  in  course  I  have  seen  a       "A  hundred  dollars,"  says  L 
great  many  people  in  my  day,  and       "I'll  bet  you  two  hundred,"  said  he, 
heard  all  sorts  of  things,  bs  you  may  "you  didn't" 
suppose  from  myhaving  been  so  long       "Done !"  said  I,  and  we  staked  the 
in  the  service.    Why,  bless  your  heart,  money  and  appointed  our  umpire, 
ma'am,  says  I,  I  took  three-fourths  of  "Now,"  says  I^  "I  took  the  Fourth 
the  English  and  French  army  to  the  Foot  one  voyage,  the  Foiulh  Dragoons 
Crimea  in  the  noble  »liip  the  Simla."  the  second  voyage,  and  the  Fourth 
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The  fa€etioud  driver  of  the  car,  who  Australiay  and  the  houseof  Bucdeugh 

called  the  main  road  to  Killamey  the  can  never  be  extinct  while  there  are 

"rael  way,"   conducted   us   thither  so  many  presumptive  heirs,  inpar^ 

through  Macroom,  Inchigeelagh,  and  tibus  exteris, 

GrouganeBarra.  I  returned  by  Uie rail-  Where  the  region  of  Fable  ends 
way  to  Cork,  not  merely  to  save  time,  that  of  Truth  begins,  and  the  Elliots 
but  to  vaiy  the  scene.  It  is  not  my  and  Dundases  are  no  pretenders.  Their 
intention  to  describe  the  country  name  is  Legion,  and  their  pedigree  is 
through  which  we  passed.  Men  and  acknowledged  in  every  branch  of  every 
things  are  my  topics ;  but  I  cannot  public  department  in  the  empire.  He 
help  mentionmg  a  peculiar  feature  of  who  leaves  Scotland  seldom  returns. 
Irish  scenery  that  has  never  failed  to  The  inclination  may  exist,  but  an  op- 
attract  my  admiration  as  constituting  portunity  for  its  indulgence  rarely 
its  extraordinary  beauty.  I  allude  to  occurs.  An  Englishman  goes  abroad 
the  number  and  extent  of  its  rivers  because  he  is  fond  of  adventure ;  he 
and  lakes.  Few  countries  of  its  size  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  a  living  some- 
in  the  world  are  so  well  watered  as  Ire-  where,  and  is  not  particular  as  to  the 
land,  and  the  deep  verdure  of  the  land-  locality  in  which  it  is  to  be  sought, 
scape  is  at  once  relieved  and  heightened  Wherever  he  is  he  grumbles,  not  be- 
by  the  silvery  light  of  its  innumerable  cause  he  is  disappointed,  but  because 
streams.  it  is  natural  to  aim  to  find  fault ;  he 
The  Emerald  Isle  is  an  appellation  is  dissatisfied  at  home,  and  he  is  never 
more  Uteral  than  iK)etical,  and  founded  contented  anywhere  else;  nothing 
on  fact  rather  than  fiction.  It  is  no  pleases  him  in  his  own  country,  ana 
wonder  that  the  Irish  have  an  enthu-  when  abroad  he  abuses  every  place 
siastic  admiration  of  their  country;  but  England;  he  has  neither  the  civi- 
but  there  are  other  ctiuses  besides  its  lity  of  an  Irishman,  nor  the  servility 
beauty  and  fertility  that  attach  them  of  a  Scotchman— the  industry  of  the 
to  it,  which  makes  their  nationality  a  one,  or  the  acuteness  of  the  other, 
very  different  thing  from  that  of  either  while  economy  is  a  word  he  could 
the  Scotch,  the  English,  or  the  French,  never  comprehend.  The  consequence 
It  is  a  far  deeper  and  stronger,  as  well  is,  he  is  not  so  popular  or  so  successful 
as  a  more  lasting  feeling.  It  embraces  as  either.  A  Frenchman  is  never 
not  merelv  their  country,  but  their  happy  out  of  France ;  not  that  he  is 
race  and  their  religion.  A  Scotchman  so  attached  to  it  or  its  institutions,  or 
is  clannish,  proud  of  the  achievements  that  colonial  life  does  not  afford  an 
of  his  ancestor^  and  fond  of  his  native  easier  subsistence  and  greater  facili- 
land.  But  he  is  fonderof  money  and  ties  for  accumulating  a  fortune,  but 
distinctionthan  of  cither;  heemigrates  because  he  misses  the  caf^,  the  theatre, 
with  more  of  hoi)e  than  regret,  and  the  guinsuette,the  spectacles,  and  the 
fully  relies  on  his  industry  and  eco-  cheap  and  frivolous  amusements,  with- 
nomy  to  enable  him  to  found  a  new  out  which  existence  appears  to  nim  to 
home  in  a  new  world ;  he  anticipates  be  intolerable.  If  he  migrates  to  ano- 
revisiting  his  kindred  at  some  future  ther  country,  it  necessarily  involves 
day — a  design  in  which  ostentatious  continuous  industry,  which  is  as  foreign 
success  is  often  mingled  with  affection,  to  his  habits  as  his  inclination ;  if  to  a 
A  prophet,  however,  has  no  honour  in  tropical  climate  it  compels  him  to  be 
his  own  country,  and  he  is  willing  to  domestic,  and  makes  his  nouse  a  prison, 
exchange  it  for  another,  where  the  where  if  he  remains  he  dies  of  ennui, 
obscurity  of  his  origin  may  be  hidden  and  if  he  effects  his  escape  he  perishes 
under  a  name  that  will  pass  without  from  fever;  he  must  talk,  sing,  dance, 
scrutiny  as  remotely  connected  with  or  die ;  he  has  a  tradition,  which  he 
some  illustrious  family.  The  Duke  of  fully  believer,  that  everv  otoer  country 
Ar^U  has  more  distant  relatives  than  but  his  own  is  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
he  is  aware  of,  bodi  iji  America  and  and  that  Frenchmen  are  the  only  gen- 
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of  Great  Britain.    What  thei/  had  to  member,  'I  wish  you  and  yonr  friendis 

show  consisted  of  Gk)vemment  works,  Rothschild  and  Solomons  would  only 

some  ugly  forts,  a  breakwater,  and  a  commit  treason ;  we'd  confiscate  your 

dockyard.    Their  line-of-battle  ships  property  and  pay  off  the  national  debt 

were  so  constructed  as  to  render  their  wid  it  entirely.'    '  I  dare  say  yon  do,' 

lower  guns  useless,  even  in  moderate  said  Spooner ;  *  the  Irish  are  used  to 

weaUier;  and  their  sailors  neither  treasons  and  confiscations,   and  aJ- 

knew  how  to  man  the  yards  or  to  ways  will  while  the  Maynooth' 

cheer,  how  to  salute  theu  friends  or  '  Order,  order,'  said  Roebuck.     *  You 

daunt  their  enemies.  There  is  nothing  may  well  say  order,  order,'  replied 

eqyalj  sir,  to  the  cheer  of  the  British  the  Irishman,  'after  vou  have  fired 

sailor.    It  does  my  heart  good  to  hear  your  own  shot.    It's  the  wav  you  did 

it     Cherbourg  is  a  good  skulking  with  poor  Butt:  after  you  had  been 

place ;  but  it's  the  worst  thins  in  the  the  paid  agent  for  the  Canadian  rebels 

world  to  make  a  navy  depend  for  its  for  years,  you  charged  Butt  with  bav- 

safety  on  a  fortified  narbour.    They  in^  been  the  advocate  of  an  Indian 

are  used  to  being  blockaded,  and  Cher-  pnnce.    By  the  powers  of  Moll  EeUy, 

bourg  shows  they  expect  to  be  chased  if '  *  Come,  come,'  said  Lind- 

home  again.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  say,  '  no  personalities  and  no  ]K>litie8, 
our  navy,  but  it  is  a  depressing  thing  for,  as  an  Irish  friend  of  mine  said  of 
to  theirs.  Fight  or  sink,  do  or  die,  is  some  articles  in  the  Times  (two  of  the 
our  motto.  Cut  and  nm,  if  they  get  writers  of  its  editorials  being  Boh 
the  worst  of  it,  is  theirs.  If  they  had  Lowe  and  Dasent),  "  77«^«f  things  ar^ 
no  place  to  run  to  they  would  fight  more  Lowe  than  Dasent,^'*  I  move 
better.  Sebastopol  and  Cronstadt  that  we  nominate  a  committee  of 
were  the  graves  of  the  Russian  navy,  management  and  supply.'  Oh,  dear, 
and  Cherbourg  will  prove  the  same  it  was  great  fiuL  They  couldn't  agree 
for  that  of  the  French.  The  badger  upon  any  thing,  and  first  moved  reso- 
and  the  fox,  when  thev  '  earth,'  con-  lutions,  and  tnen  amendments,  and 
fess  they  are  not  equal  to  a  stand-up  gave  notice  to  rescind,  and  then  de- 
fight  The  bulldog  shows  his  teeth,  bated  it  all  over  again,  finally  ad- 
Iwt  never  his  tail  It  would  have  joumed,  and  then  resumed  the  dis- 
pone you  good  to  see  the  members  of  cussion  at  night.  Well,  the  commit- 
the  House  of  Commons  that  went  there  tee  of  management  mismanaged  ev»7 
in  the  Pera^  and  to  listen  to  their  thing.  When  the  boat  went  ashore 
collective  wisdom  about  things  they  it  got  aground  and  remained  there ; 
knew  as  much  of  as  a  cat  does  of  a  when  it  returned  to  the  ship  it  re- 
punt  The  salvos  startled  Roebuck  mained  there  also  ;  those  that  landed 
out  of  a  year's  growth  (indeed  Bright  could  not  get  off,  and  those  that 
says  he  never  will  grow  any  more),  wantedto  land  had  no  means  of  reach- 
and  ITifoount  Williams  was  outrage-  ing  the  place.  One-half  of  them  did 
ous  at  the  amount  of  powder  wasted  not  get  mto  the  docks,  and  those  that 
in  the  salutes,  and  vowed  he  would  did  either  were  kept  waiting  to  enter 
move  for  a  return  of  the  cost.  Sir  or  were  shown  out  by  a  different  gate 
Charles  Napier  was  for  blockading  to  that  they  came  in  by.  It  was  a 
the  harbour,  to  prevent  the  French  droll  affair.  They  seemed  to  have  a 
ships  from  getting  out,  and  an  old  Tory  monoooly  of  shindies,  as  the  Governor 
Admiral,  to  keep  them  from  getting  ofMaita  has  of  his  capers.  You  know 
in.  *  Tliere  you  are,'  said  Bemal  they  grow  on  the  ramparts  there,  and 
Osborne,  *  both  of  you  at  the  old  story  people  used  to  help  themselves  to 
of  "ins  and  outs;"  can't  you  leave  what  they  wanted,  till  a  notice  was 
your  party  politics  at  home  V  *  Or  put  up  to  prevent  them,  which  ran 
change  them,'  said  Roebuck,  'as  you  thus-;-*iV^o  person,  ejccef^t  the  Gover- 
did  your  name,  from  Bemales  to  Ber-  nor,  is  allowed  to  cut  capers  on  the» 
nal,  and  then  add  on  Osborne,  as  the  ramparts,^ 

Irishman  does  an  outer  coat,  to  con-       "  If  they  had  left  things  to  us  they 

ceal  the  holes  in  the  inner  on&    But  would  have  been  as  comfortable  as 

the  Jew  will  peep  out  after  alL  What  the  day  was  long ;  but  they  took  the 

a  national  love  you  have  of  torturing  direction  themselves,  and  were  as  un- 

a  fellow  you  do  not  like.'    'Not  so  comfortable  as  people  of  different 

much  as  Dizzv  has,'  he  said,  good-  opinions  well  could  be.    But  how  can 

naturedly.     '  By  jingo,'  said  an  Irish  you  expect  poUticians  to  agree,  except 
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Colonies.  They  are  the  few  among  their  children,  their  friends,  and  their 
the  many.  They  cannot  long  main-  countrymen.  No  one  is  so  destitute, 
tain  t^eir  distinctive  character ;  they  but  that  he  will  give  of  his  last  loaf 
become  gradually  absorbed,  and  are  and  divide  his  last  sixpence  with  one 
soon  incorporated  with  the  mass  of  poorer  or  more  destitute  than  he  is, 
the  people.  They  adopt  the  dress,  and,  when  all  is  gone,  he  mingles 
the  oabits,  and  the  feelings  of  the  benedictions  on  others  with  prayers 
Americans.  Their  clergy  taught  them  for  himself.  Poor  Pat !  Your  virtues 
to  disregard  a  Protestant  sovereign ;  are  all  your  own,  while  your  faults 
the  Americans,  in  their  turn,  teach  are  engrafted  upon  you  bv  others, 
them  to  disregard  their  priests ;  one  Your  impulses  are  good,  out  your 
half  of  their  lives  is  spent  in  learning  training  nas  been  vicious.  Providence 
what  is  wrong,  and  the  other  in  un-  has  bestowed  upon  you  abeautifiil  and 
learning  it  E^nunciation  is  soon  fol-  fertile  countnr,  and  a  climate  the  most 
lowed  by  recantation,  and  the  Queen  ^reeable  and  salubrious  in  the  world 
and  the  Pope  both  lose  their  subjects.  You  are  in  t)ossession  of  the  same 
By  this  process,  the  emigrants  are  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  the  Eng- 
protected  from  themselves  and  their  lish,  and  the  union  of  the  two  coun- 
own  violence:  they  individujdly  ob-  tries  ensures  to  you  any  amount  of 
tain  that  freedom  which,  collectively,  capital  that  may  be  required  to  de- 
they  never  allowed  to  each  other.  A  velop  the  resources  of  Ireland.  Re- 
Roman  Catholic  who  becomes  a  Pro-  ceive  with  cordiality  those  who  are 
testant  in  Ireland  is  considered  as  a  willing  to  assist  you,  as  well  because 
man  who  deserts  his  colours,  and  he  it  is  their  duty,  as  because  it  is  their 
is  pursued  and  punished  by  the  whole  interest  to  do  so.  You  yourselves 
community.  In  America  he  is  neither  oppose  the  only  obstacles  to  your  own 
hailed  as  a  convert  by  one  side,  nor  prosperity. 

insulted  as  a  pervert  by  the  other.  while  preparing  for  my  departure 

The  event  is  regarded  by  the  former  to  England,  1  witnessed  one  of  those 

with  imconcem,  and  by  the  latter  as  sad  scenes  that,  alas,  are  of  constant 

an  occurrence  rather  to  be  regretted  occurrence  in  Ireland — an  assemblage 

than  resented.    Public  opinion  tole-  of  emigrants  embarking  on  board  a 

rates  and  protects  every  sect,  but  has  steamer,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  clipper 

no  sympathy  with  any.     Franklin  ship,  "Cariboo,"  bound  to  Quebec  It 

thought  them  all  ri^ht,  and  Jefferson  was  a  touching  spectacle,  old  and 

pronounced  them  aU  wrong  ;  the  na-  voung  were  taking  leave  of  their  re- 

tiu-al  result  is  general  indifference,  latives  and  friends  to  seek  their /or- 

Religion  is  left  to  shift  for  itself,  the  tunes  in  a  distant  land ;  and  the  mn- 

supply  is  rcgiilated  by  the  demand,  tual  grief  of  the  parties,  as  they  bade 

and  competition  has  lowered  its  value  each  other  a  long  and  final  farewell, 

by  adopting  an  inferior  material,  and  was  most  heart-rending — entreaties 

coarse  workmanship.  Fashion  invents  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  remembered 

new  patterns,  and  each  succeeding  in  the  prayers  of  those  who  were 

season   announces    some   attractive  about  to  embark,  and  earnest  vows 

novelty.     The  original  emiarant  re-  on  their  part  never  to  forget  them, 

tains  with  some  (fifficulty  the  creed  and  to  provide  funds  as  soon  as  pos- 

he  received  from  his  priest ;  his  faith  sible  to  enable  them  to  reach  tneir 

is  less  lively,  but  still  he  is  a  believer,  new  home — ^were   exchanged    amid 

It  is  different  with  his  descendants,  tears,  embraces  and  blessings.   Again 

who  often  exercise  their  own  judge-  and  again  they  renewed  their  adieux, 

ment,  and  choose  for  themselves.  But,  and  at  last  were  only  separated  by 

though  he  adheres  to  his  church,  his  the  entreaties  of  the  bystanders,  and 

hablto  are  altered  and  improved,  he  the  stem  voice  of  command  from  the 

becomes  industrious,  and  his  condition  steamer.     Long  after  the  ship  got 

is  ameliorated.   His  kind-hearted  and  under  weigh,  hats  and  handkerchiefs 

affectionate  feelings  are  not  merely  were  waved  by  the  passengers  and 

preserved,  but  enhanced  by  distance,  their  bereaved  friends  on  shore,  until 

He  works  hard  to  save,  and  he  saves  they  faded  from  the  view  of  each 

to  import  his  relatives  to  the  com-  other  in  the  distance.    Both  the  emi- 

fortable  home  he  has  provided  for  grants  and  their  attendants  appeared 

them  in  the  West.  The  Irish  poor  are  to  have  come  from  the  wilds  of  the 

ridi  in  love--in  loVv  for  their  parents,  west  coast  of  Ireland.    They  were  an 
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After  dinner  I  light«d  niv  cigar,  "of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiral^ 

and  i>aced  up  and  down  tne  deck,  being  a  civilian."     "Well,"  he  eaid, 

which  l3eing  nush  fore  and  aft  made  "I  won't  say  that  either.    Perhaps 

an    extended     promenade.     While  there  ought  to  be  one  ciyilian  at  tne 

thus  enjoying  my  Havannah,  the  first  Board  ^  but  he  should  be  a  practical 

ofKcer,  Straglash,  whom  I  had  also  man  himself,  if  not  a  ship-owner,  and 

known  in  the  Mediterranean,  offered  ought  to  confine  himself  to  the  Dum- 

me  a  chair  in  his  cabin,  which  opened  nese  part  of  the  department    Navy 

directly  on  the  deck.    He  was  a  tall,  officers,  of  course,  know  more  about 

fine-looking  fellow,  active,  intelligent,  building,  fitting,  and  sailing  a  ship 

and  every  mch  a  sailor ;  but  his  face  than  others ;  but  they  live  so  much  at 

was  tinged  with  that  colour  that  be-  sea  they  don't  know  enough  of  the 

speaks  exposure  to  a  tropical  climate,  business  part  of  it,  which  ought  to  be 

and  exhioitBd  traces  of  the  fearful  left  to  landsmen.    The  two  branches 

liver  complaint,  which  seldom  fails  should  be  kept  separate.  Leave  nau- 

to  await  a  lengthened  service  in  the  ticalmatterstonauticalmen,butfinan> 

East.'    He  appeared  to  be  a  general  cial  and  similar  matters  to  civilians, 

favouriteamonff  the  Directors,  who  had  What  does  a  coimtry  gentleman  know 

pn  )mi  sed  h  im  tne  command  of  the  next  of  lengthening  a  vessel  by  cutting  her 

new  ship  that  was  to  be  added  to  the  intwo,orrazeemgaline-of-battle%ip1 

fleet.    There  are  two  most  excellent  If  vou  converse  with  him  about  a 

regulations  in  this  service— one  is,  paddle  he  thinks  you  are  talking  of  a 

that  every  officer  must,  before  en-  horse's  pace,  and  calls  it  bad  action ; 

trance,  have  previously  served  four  or  of  a  screw,  he  applies  the  remark 

years  at  sea  in  a  sailing  ve^ssel,  and  be  to  an  old,  seasoned  but  unsound  ani- 

ablc  to  produce  testimonials  as  to  mal,  and  tells  yoi^  ne  prefers  him  to 

competency  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  others  for  work.    In  short,  he  is  all 

there  is  a  regular  scale  of  promotion,  abroad.    And  what  does  an  admiral 

The  first  ensures  the  safety  of  the  know  of  mechanics'  wages,  duties,  or 

))aflsengers  and  the  ship,  and  the  other,  work,  or  of  contracts  for  building,  for 

the  continued  services  of  efficient  offi-  furnishing  materials,  or  supplies?  It 

cers.    I  accepted  Straglash's  offer  of  is  only  when  they  step  out  of  their 

a  seat  with  great  pleasure,  and  we  own  respective  lines  tney  go  wrons: 

soon  fell  into  conversation  upon  the  Both  do  this  occasionally,  and  bow 

subject  of  the  service  he  was  engaged  get  into  a  mess."    "Excuse  me,"  I 

in,  and  the  character  and  speed  of  the  said,  "for  interrupting  you,  but  who 

new  steamers  the  company  had  re-  is  that  gentleman  talking  to  the  Com- 

cently  built.  "  They  are  capital  ships,  modore ;  he  looks  to  me  like  a  clengr- 

sir,"  he  said  "  You  see,  our  Directors  man  V^    "So  he  is,"  said  Straghdb ; 

are  practical  men,  while  their  head  "he  is  the  Rector  of  Dockport;  his 

]'esi(Ient  engineer,  and  local  manager,  name  is  Merrit,  but  he  is  better  known 

are  first-rate  people.  as  Old  Englund ;  he  can  never  remain 

"There  is  a  vast  difference  in  their  contented  at  home  for  any  length  of 

way  of  doing  things  from  that  of  the  time,  and  is  aJ wavs  calling  upon  otheiB 

GoVemment.    You  may  have  heard  to  do  his  work  for  him,  so  they,  gave 

of  the  loss  of  the  'Transit,'  an  Admi-  him  that  nickname, because  'EnjaJaad 

ralty  ship.    Well,  sir,  we  sold  her  to  expects  every  man  to  do  Am  duty.' 

the  Government,  and  what  do  you  *An,'  said  he  to  me  one  day,  'Straj^- 

think  they  did  with  her  1    Why,  they  lash,  how  I  should  like  to  be  chaplam 

took  her  into  dock  and  put  the  masts  to  this  ship !    It  is  just  the  parish  to 

of  a  line-of-battle  ship  into  her,  and  suit  me  exactly — 150  feet  long,  sixty 

when  they  went  to  take  her  out  she  feet  wide — ^no  marrying,  no  chrii^^n- 

was  top-heavy,  fell  over,  and  smashed  ing,  no  catechising  chOdren,  no  dis- 

in  the  roof  of  a  warehouse.    Our  sai-  senting  ministers  to  drift  across  your 

lors  used  to  laugh,  and  say  that  she  hawser,  no  running  about  to  visit  the 

knocked  over  a  church.    Sir  Charles  sick  as  they  are  all  in  one  ward,  and 

Block,  who  made  this  little  mistake,  no  superintending  schools  and  quar- 

ought  to  be  a  good  man,  too,  sir,  for  relling  about  the  books  to  be  used  in 

I  believe  he  has  crossed  the  channel  them.   Its  justthe  place  where  I  conld 

two  or  three  times,  and  I  am  not  sure  be  useful  and  not  oe  exhausted  with 

he  didn't  once  go  as  far  as  Corfu."  labour.    My  work  is  now  so  hard  I 

"Then  you  don't  approve,"  I  said,  am  obliged  to  keep  oonstantly  travel- 
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tree,  and  got  drunk  there,  to  keep  his  assure  you.    Why,  now,  don't  you 

TOW  to  the  letter.    Addressing  him-  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  tail  of  that  long 

self  to  me,  whom  he  had  preyiously  coat  of  yours,  and  mend  the  rest  with 

scanned  and  measured  with  his  eye,  it  ?''    A  deep  flush  suffiosed  his  cheek 

he  said,  "It's  a  noble  counthry  en-  at  that  question,  as  if  he  would  like 

tirelv,  yer  honour,  that  the  boys  are  to  resent  it ;  but  suddenly  assuming 

coin  to.    They  tell  me  Canady  is  a  an  arch  look,  he  said,  "Did  yer  hon- 

beautiful  island,  where  land  can  be  our  ever  hear  of  Comey  O'Brien's 

had  for  the   asking,  let  alone  the  pig?" 

whisky,  no  rent  to  pay,  and  no  agents  "Never,"  I  replied :  "but  what  has 

(bad  luck  to  them)  to  grind  up  the  poor  that  to  do  with  menaing  the  coat  ?" 

along  with  the  com.    I  hope  it  will  "Yer  honour  will  see  it  has  a  cood 

be  my  turn  next.    Did  yer  honour  dale  to  do  with  it,  when  you  hear  about 

iver  see  that  counthry  1"  that  self-same  pig.    He  was  a  know- 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "I  know  it  well."  in^  craythur,"  ne  continued,  casting 

"  Then,  it's  glad  I  am  to  fall  in  wid  a  significant  glance  at  me,  "  and  tliere  \a 

ver  honour.    Maybe  vou'd  be  after  many  a  larned  pig  don't  know  as  much 

knowing  one  Phelim  M*Carty,  there,  as  he  did,  after  all.    Well,  he  knew 

a  brother  of  mine,  by  his  father's  side,  if  he  hadn't  a  penny  in  his  mouth,  the 

but  not  by  his  mother's  ?  You'd  know  devil  a  bit  would  the  keeper  let  him 

him  Iw  tne  loss  of  an  eye.    He  took  go  through  the  pike.    So  wnat  does  he 

two  of  them  into  the  fair  at  Ballina-  ao,  but  watch  for  a  chance  to  slip 

sloe,  and  only  fetched  one  home  wid  through  unbeknownst  to  him.    He 

him.    Bad  luck  to  the  boy  that  did  walked  about  unooncamed,  as  if  he 

him  that  turn.    It  was  more  by  acci-  was  only  looking  for  a  bit  of  a  thistle 

dent  than  any  thing  else  he  hit  him  to  eat,  or  a  root  of  grass  to  grub  up ; 

that  blow;  for  sorra  a  man  could  stand  but  for  all  that,  he  kept  one  eye  on 

before  Phelim ;  and  a  dacent  lad  he  the  bar  and  the  other  on  the  keeper 

was  too ;  and  great  at  book-lamin'.  the  while,  and  when  it  was  opened, 

Did  yer  honour  ever  see  him  in  your  he  dashed  through  in  spite  oi  him, 

thravels  ]"  but,  faix !  he  left  his  tail  behind,  for  the 

"No,"  I  said;  "I  never  saw  him.  keeper  shut  the  gate  to  so  quick,  it 

Canada  is  a  large  country,  larger  than  cut  it  short  off,  to  the  stump.    Well, 

England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  put  the  craythur  was  so  ashamed  of  the 

together,  and  it  would  have  been  mere  short  dock^  he  never  could  look  an 

accident  if  I  had  seen  him."  honest  pig  m  the  face  ever  afterwariK 

"Bedad,  I  did'nt  think  of  that,  yer  It  would  be  juat  the  same  with  me 

honour;  so  it  is;  and  maybe  if  you  as  Comey's  pig,  yer  honour.    If  I  was 

had  seen  him  you  couldn't  have  known  to  cut  the  tail  of  my  coat  off,  I  should 

his  name  was  Phelim  M'Carty,  unless  never  be  able  to  look  a  dacent  man  in 

he  told  ^on  himself.    It's  mighty  well  the  face  afterwards,"  and  he  widked 

he  is  domg  too,  for  he  gets  four  pounds  away  with  the  triumphant  air  of  a 

a  month  wages,  and  is  after  naving  man  who  has  silenced  nis  adversary, 

me  out,  to  do  for  me  also."  "Ah,"  said  I.  to  my  friend  Gary, 

"The  reason  he  is  doing  well  there,"  "emigration  is  tne  only  cure  for  such 

I  said,  "is  because  he  b  obliged  to  a  fellow  as  that.    //<»v,  he  is  either 

work.    If  he  had  been  willing  to  la-  proud  of  that  badge  of  poverty,  or  in- 

bour,  he  could  have  done  equafly  well  oifferent  to  it    In  Canada  he  would 

at  home,  for  this  is  as  good  a  counti]^  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  could  not  wear 

as  Canada ;  and  if  a  man  is  industn-  it    Here,  his  countrymen  see  no  harm 

ous  and  prudent,  he  can  earn  an  hon-  in  it  thfft'e  they  would  see  nothing 

est  liveliliood  anywhere."  but  aegradation  and  natural  disgrace 

"  It's  chape  talkin',"  he  replied  in  it'* 

"but  the  work  is  not  to  be  had ;  ana  "Coelum  non  animum  mutant,"  &c. 

when  a  poor  man  gets  it,  it's  not  worth  &c.,  is  not  applicable  to  Irish  emi- 

havin';  the  pay  won't  keep  body  and  grants.   A  change  of  country  involves 

soul  together.    They  won't  give  us  a  an  entire  change  in  the  man.    But 

chance  at  all,  at  all.  here."  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  proceed  to 

"Well,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "if  you  Queenstown,  and  embark  for  England. 

were  to  make  your  appearance  in  tnat  Cork  has  something  more  to  boast 

dress  in  Canada,  you  would  stand  a  of  than  its  noble  harbour  and  its 

poor  chance  to  get  employment,  I  splendid  scenery.     It  is  the  birth* 
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the  sailor  himfielf  why  he  declines,  laughed  himself  into  fit&  The  t4 

and  he  will  assign  some  of  the  objec-  it  seems,  had  a  false  floor,  and  between 

tions  I  have  mentioned ;  but  the  last  the  bottom  and  that,  the  space  was 

man  to  examine  on  the  subject  is  an  filled  with  water,  by  means  of  holes 

officer.    If  the  shoe  pinches,  the  suf-  near  the  keel,  to  give  a  oontinned 

ferer  can  point  to  the  tender  spot  supply  to  the  fish  tnat  were  brought 

better  than  any  one  else.   Don't  treat  alive  in  that  manner  to  the  market, 

a  sailor  like  a  horse,  and  try  with  a  Of  course  it  flowed  in  Ba  fast  as  they 

hammer  where  the  nail  pricks  him,  drew  it ;  and  they  would  have  had  to 

but  ask  him  to  put  his  nnger  on  it,  pump  Boston  harbour  dry  before  tiiey 

and  then  draw  it  out.    It  is  in  vain  could  free  the  vesseL     It  was  the 

to  pump  a  ship,  unless  you  stop  the  greatest  case  of  seU,  I  thinks  I  ever 

leak,  or  she  will  fill  again  immediately,  saw. 

"  It  reminds  me  of  a  trick  I  once       "That  is  pretty  much  the  ease  with 

saw  played  upon  a  couple  of  Irishmen  the  inquiry  the  %oard  of  Admiralty 

in  Boston  Harbour,  when  I  was  there  make  aoout  manning  the  navy.  They 

in  the  'Europa'  maU  steamer.    Two  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  thing. 

emigrants  went  on  board  of  a  fishins  They  must  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 

schooner  that  was  lying  there,  and  repujgnance  sailors  entertain  to  the 

applied  for  work.     They  were  told  service;  and  having  discovered  and 

there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  removed  that,  thev  will  have  more 

and  entreated  to  go  away.    But  they  volunteers  than  tney  require,    and 

wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer,  and  every  ship  will  have  a  picked  crow. 

the  menon  board,  finding  they  couldn't  Competitive  exuninaticgi  may  be  a 

getridof  them,  set  them  to  work,  and  good  thing,    air,   but^    believe   me, 

told  them  if  they  would  pump  the  common  sense  is  hi  better."     But, 

vessel  dry  they  would  give  them  a  rising  abruptly,  he  said :  "  Here  we 

dollar  apiece,  out  that  they  would  are,sir,  at 'The  Needles;' excuse  me  if 

have  to  keep  at  it  incessantly,  or  they  vou  please ;  we  must  have  our  eyes  oat 

couldn't  do  it.     Well,  the  irishmen  here.    It  won't  do  to  have  the  same 

commenced  in  earnest,  and  worked  old  story  of  collision.*'     Each  w^- 

away  with  all  their  might,  and  the  known  oDJecty  as  we  passed  it,  afforded 

sailors  leaving  them  to  finish  their  a  subject  for  remark ;  but  continuous 

job,  landed  and  went  into  the  town,  conversation  (as  is  always  the  case 

Three  or  four  hours  afterwards,  the  towards  the  termination  of  a  voyage) 

Captain  came  on  l)oard  and  found  the  was  at  an  end 
poor  fellows  almost  dead  with  fatigue,        I  safely  landed  at  Southampton, 

and  inauired  of  them  what  they  were  To-morrow  I  hope  to  avail  myself  of 

at.    When  they  informed  him  of  the  my  Season  Tidtet 
bargain  they  had  made,  he  almost 
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About  eleven  miles  from  the  county  to  the  left,  leading  directly  up  the 

town  of ,  there  was,  about  eight-  breast  of  nearly  tlie  steepest  part. 

and-twenty  years  ago,  a  well-built  Suddenly  you  come  upon  the  open 

stone  stile,  leading  oil'  a  public  road  in  mouth  of  a  deep  fissure  running  paral- 

the  interior  of  the  country  to  a  footpath  lei  to  the  path    The  bottom  of  this 

through  the  fields.    Following  the  cleft  does  not  appear  to  keep  an  de- 

path,  the  rising  ground  leads  by  a  vation  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 

fentle  curve  over  a  green  hill  meadow,  mountain,  out  to  run  in  direcUy  at 

t  descends  on  the  other  side  into  a  the  same  level  as  when  you  first  ob- 

marshy  flat,  cut  out  into  turf  banks  served  it,  aud  the  two  portions  of  the 

and  bog  holes,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun-  mountain  stand  apart    This  fissure 

tain  of  no  despicable  height,  covered  widens  and  doses  with  gincailftT  ca* 

from  the  very  base  to  the  summit  price,   at   times  forming  aeep  and 

with  brown  and  purple  heather.  Nigh  dangerous  chasms;  at  others,  having 

half  way  in  the  ascent,  the  path  turns  solid  bridges  of  heath-covered  flranite 

along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  across  at  top— the  cavity  itam  still 

after  a  short  half-mile  reverts  abruptly  running  through  underneath  like  a 
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economy  pervade  every  department  There  is  leaa  reserve  than  in  general 
of  their  vast  establishment,  while  no  society,  and  individual  character  is 
money  is  spared  in  procuring  the  more  developed.  It  affords  a  good 
strongest  and  best  vessels,  the  ablest  study  of  human  nature.  When  the 
and  most  efficient  officers,  and  in  pro-  bell  rin^  for  the  extinguishment  of 
viding  good  accommodation  and  libe-  lights,  mstead  of  spr^ding  out  a 
ral  fare  for  the  passengers.  I  like  a  railway  wrapper  ana  reclinmg  your 
steamer,  and  only  wish  the  pret$ent  head  against  the  comer  of  the  car- 
voyage  was  longer  than  from  Cork  to  riage.  you  get  into  your  snug,  com- 
Southampton.  What  a  dorious  thing  fortaole  berth,  and  are  rocked  to  sleep 
is  the  sea,  the  vast,  the  boundless  by  the  lullaby  of  the  billows.  Oh  ! 
sea!  How  bracing  and  refreshing  commend  me  to  an  ocean  steamer,  and 
the  breeze !  How  the  spirits  are  ex-  let  those  who  prefer  railways  nave 
hilarated  by  speed,  and  now  proudly  their  monopoly  of  smoke,  dust,  noise, 
you  walk  the  deck,  in  conscious  tremulous  carriages,  and  sulky,  super- 
strength  of  having  subdued  the  ocean  cilious  companions, 
and  made  it  subservient  to  your  will.  As  soon  as  I  had  disposed  of  my 
The  flappmg  sail  and  the  listless  calm,  traps  in  mv  state-room,  and  mounted 
the  dull  and  monotonous  rolling  of  the  deck,  I  recognised  an  old  super- 
the  inert  and  helpless  ship,  the  numeraryofficerof  the  Company  with 
(hrowsy,  dreamy  days  of  time  that  whom  I  nad  made  a  voyage  or  two  in 
stood  still,  the  anxious  suryey  of  the  the  Mediterranean.  Captain  Rivers 
sky  for  indications  of  the  awakening  is  a  well-known  character,  and  has 
breeze,  the  l^ffled  hope,  the  oppres-  been  so  long  in  the  service  that  he  is 
sive  feeling  of  despondency  at  nead  generally  styled  "  Commodore."  He 
winds  and  adverse  seas  that  over-  was  not  attired  in  the  uniform  of  the 
powered  one  of  old,  are  recollections  Company,  as  he  was  not  on  duty, 
of  the  past  that  only  seem  to  increase  but  m  the  usual  undress  sea  suit  of 
the  pleasure  derived  from  a  power  a  sailor,  and  a  jolly,  thoroughgoing 
that  Dears  on  with  unabated,  unaltered  sailor  he  was!  Short,  thickset  ra- 
speed,  regardless  alike  of  currents  or  ther  inclined  to  corpulency,  and  bear- 
adverse  ^es.  How  superior  it  is  to  ing  a  full,  florid,  good-humoured  ooun- 
a  railway  train:  you  have  room  to  tenance:  who  that  had  ever  seen  him 
move  and  to  walk  about,  you  inhale  could  forget  the  Commodore ! 
with  delight  the  fresh  air,  and  you  '^  Ah,  my  ffood  friend,"  he  said,  as 
soon  become  known  to  all  your  feUow-  he  shook  me  neartily  by  the  hand,  "  I 
travellers.  You  relish  your  meals,  am  glad  to  see  vou,  I  thought  vou 
and  have  an  increased  appetite  for  were  in  the  Pacific."  After  a  wnile 
them  (if  you  arc  a  good  sailor,  if  not.  our  conversation  naturally  turned  on 
you  had  better  stay  at  home  and  read  the  past,  and  the  incidents  of  our 
the  travels  of  others).  You  have  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean.  "Did 
time  to  eat,  your  progress  is  not  de-  you  ever  meet  that  Yankee  lady 
layed  by  the  operation,  and  you  can  acain,"  he  saicL  "  who  came  from 
sit  and  sip  your  wine  at  your  leisure;  Malta  with  us,  Mrs.  Balcom  ?  A  plea- 
aud  enjoy  tne  varied  conversation  of  sant  little  woman  that,  she  was  the 
j'our  companions.  How  different  is  only  American  lady  I  ever  met  that 
all  this  from  the  rush  into  a  refresh-  laushed  heartily,  they  are  generally 
ment  room,  where  stale  pastry,  coarse  so  formal,  precise^  and  col£  Their 
meat,  detestable  coffee,  thick  soup,  smiles  are  like  wmter  sunbeams  on 
and  bad  tea  are  served  and  swallowea  ice,  bright  enough  to  dax2le  your  eyes, 
in  haste,  amidst  a  standing,  elbowing,  while  your  feet  are  freezing.  A  Yan- 
noisy  crowd.  The  hour,  too.  after  a  kee  lady  is  like  a  badly  bofled  potato, 
light  supper  is  most  eT\joyable;  vour  floury  outside,  but  a  hone  at  the  heart, 
companions  are  generally  men  of  the  Give  me  an  English  drl  after  all, 
world,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  when  they  do  love  they  love  you  with 
and  the  conversation  is  equally  va-  all  their  heart.  I  won  t  say  there  are 
nous  and  amusing.  Every  man  is  a  not  matches  made  for  money  here  as 
walking,  talking  book  of  travels,  hav-  elsewhere;  but  in  a  general  way  they 
ing  the  advantage  over  a  printed  one  don't  be^  with  uie  '  everlasting 
of  possessing  the  ability  to  explain  dollar.'" 

what  is  obscure,  to  abridge  what  is  "  No,"  I  said,  "they  may  not  origi- 

difiuse,  or  enlarge  what  is  too  brief,  nate  in  it,  but  how  often  mere  love 
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which  instead  of  hiding  the  defect,  as  for  one  pound  ten,  payable  at  the  «Dd 

it  was  intended  to  do,  pointed  it  out  of  three  months ;  two  pounds  bnm^t 

the  more.  one  for  three;  three  pounds,  one  for 

Luke  Farrell  was  of  no  mean  parts  four  pounds  five ;  and  so  on,  in  pro- 

either,  particularly  in  arithmetic  and  portion  to  the  circumstances  of  the 

writing,  but  the  unfortunate  defect  in  borrowers,  up  to  five  pounds,  beyoDd 

his  mouth  was  often  the  cause  of  a  which  he  did  not  like  to  ga    In  the 

titter  or  a  grin  among  the  scholars,  case  of  part  pavments   only  being 

and  caused  him  to  become  habitually  made  when  the  date  of  payment  ar- 

irritable.  When  he  gave  up  his  school,  rived,  the  soJe  ran  as  follows: — ^A 

which  he  did  merely  because  of  the  person  whose  debt  was  three  pounds 

ridicule  brought  upon  him  among  his  was  allowed  to  let  it  stand  as  it  was;, 

pupils  by  the  defect  mentioned,  he  had  by  a  payment  of  ten  shillings  in  cash  ; 

a  few  pounds — say  forty— and  he  knew  but  if  he  was  only  able  to  hand  out 

a  girl  that  had  about  sixty  ;  and  he  five  shillings,  he  was  obliged  to  give 

was  arithmetician  enough  to  know  in  a  fresh  We  O  U  for  three  pounds 

that  if  he  covlA  put  these  sums  to-  six ;  and   so  in  proportion    as   re- 

gethcr  they  would  make  a  hundred  :  garded  other  sums.     This  was  the 

besides,  he  liked  the  girl,  and  had  liked  system  he  had  been  working  upon, 

her  for  some  time.    The  doubt  was  from  the  time  he  brought  his  wife  to 

not,  did  she  like  him  :  no,  but  could  Ballvfree  to  the  day  ^en  Jads  Ifit- 

she  like  him  ;  he  trietl,  and  whether  chell  asked  him  for  help  to  buiy  Nancy 

she  did  or  not,  I  do  not  know — ^but  Grimes.    He  also  kept  a  meal  store, 

Peggy  M^Nulty  married  him.    Luke  and  ga*}e  meal  to  the  di^^rttsed,  fin>m 

was  a  shrewd,  money-loving,  money-  one  stone  to  eight,  upon  usurious 

making  man.    He  was  bred  and  bom  credit  and  good  securities.    And  thus 

in  BaOyfree,  and  so  was  his  father  he  came  to  be  called  ''the  Banker  of 

before  him,  from  whom  he  inherited  Ballyfree." 

an  interest  in  the  best  house  in  the  It  so  happened,  when  Jack  called 

village,  and  the  kindest  bit  of  land  in  to  Luke  FarreU's  to  make  the  ool- 

aloug  the  mountain's  foot.    As  has  lection,  that  he  found  the  husband, 

been  hinted,  his  greatest  fault  was  an  wife,  and  boy,  aXL  at  home.     Luke 

inordinate  love  of  putting  money  to-  was  by  no  means  a  cold  or  hanaii- 

jL^ether.    This  one  absorbing  thought  spoken  man  *  nor  did  he  ftppear  to 

mastered  every  better  and  warmer  want  warmtn  of  feeling  upon  any 

feeling  of  his  nature.     Having  got  subject  requiring  ready  sympathy,  so 

hold  of  Peggy^s  sixty^  pounds,  and  put  long  as  words  and  a  mere  expression 

it  to  his  own  forty,  he  considered  how  of  kindliness  were  all  he  was  called  on 

he  could  turn  it  to  the  best  account  to  give ;  but  touch  him  on  the  subject 

Having,  in  the  fii-st  instance,  so  of  money,  and  the  frost  was  a  sudden, 
much  ready  money  at  command,  it  is  hard,  black  frost 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  was  some-  "Luke,"  said  old  Mitchell,  after 
t  i  mes  applied  to  by  a  distressed  neigh-  the  customary  salutations  of  the  mom- 
1)oiir  for  a  small  loan,  "until  thev  ing  had  passed,  "that  poor  woman 
could  get  that  lock  of  oats  thrashed,  who  was  down  in  the  fever  is  dead ; 
or  "until  the  pig  would  come  round."  she  died  this  morning." 
Luke  Farrell  was  ready  to  oblige  "the  "  Poor  creature/'  said  Luke,  "she 
distressed  neighbour"  with  a  trifling  did  not  last  long ;  I  wonder  what  will 
loan,  given  upon  the  We  0  U  of  the  become  of  her  poor  little  girl  1" 
said  distressed  neighbour,  and  another  "The  neighbours  must  do  something 
not  so  distressed,  and  generally  for  an  towards  burying  her,"  said  Jack  ; 
amount  one-third  more  than  the  sum  "and  I  think  a  collection  ought  to  be 
lent  There  was  no  interest  at  all  made  to  buy  a  coffin,  and  put  her  de- 
paid,  but  the  additional  sum  in  consid-  cently  into  the  ground." 
cnition  of  which  the  loan  was  made,  "Begging — alwavs  b^ging.  Jack,'' 
was  lumped  at  once  with  the  We  0  U.  said  the  banker ;  "'tis  but  th'  other 
He  had  a  regular  "sliding  scale"  upon  day  you  came  here  for  an  armful  of 
which  he  made  these  loans,  which  dry  straw  for  that  same  woman,  and 
varied  according  to  the  situation  of  I  gave  it  I  don't  see  what  right 
the  parties,  and  the  risk  attending  the  beggars  have  to  be  coming  throngh  the 
kindness.    Thus,  the  loan  of  a  poimd  country,  and  dying  under  the  hedges 

-ughtintohispocket-bookaWeOU  about  our  village,  and  tiien  getting 
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French  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  the  third  in  the  fleet    Steam  has  played  the 
vojrage;  and  that  is  the  three-fourths  deuce  with  our  sailors ;  they  are  not 
of  the  army  in  three  voyages.    What  what  they  used  to  be  in  my  younger 
dojou  say  to  that,  Colonel?"  said  I.  days.     Still,  they  are  far  before  the 
*  Sold!    said  he,  "every  mite  and  French  in  every  way,  although  ma- 
morsel  of  me,  and  well  sold,  too —  chinery  has  put  them  more  on  a  level 
that's  a  super-superior  catcli.    Write  with  us  than  I  like.    I  am  sorry  you 
that  story  down,  and  sign  it,  and  put  have  been  away  this  simmier.    You 
the  P.  and  0.  ship's  name,  the  Simla,  should  have  seen  the  fite  at  Cher- 
down,  too,  lest  I  should  forget  it,  ana  bourg.    Ah !  sir,  that  was  a  beautiful 
let  the  umpire  write  on  it  that  he  de-  sight.    We  had  glorious  weather  for 
cided  it  against  me,  and  sign  his  name  it;  and,  I  think,  we  must  have  aa- 
and  title  m  full.    Let  it  appear  an  on-  tonished  the  French." 
deniable  fact,  that's  all  I  ask.    Idon't  "  You  mean,"  I  said,  "  that  Cher- 
grudge  the  money  —  its  only  fifty  bonrg  astonished  you;  didn't  it  1" 
pounds,  and  I'll  make  as  many  him-  "  Not  at  all,"  he  said.    "  There  is  a 
dreds  out  of  it  when  I  get  home."  superb  dockyard  there,  and  a  beauti- 
"Lord !  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  ful  harbour,  with  an  entrance  at  each 
I  was  commanded  to  prepare  to  take  end  of  it,  well  protected  by  powerful 
the  first  i*egiment.    A  lieutenant  in  batteries.  But  what  of  all  that  1  An^ 
the  navy  came  on  board  with  the  order :  harbour  can  be  well-fortified;  but  this 
and  they  are  gentlemen  that  recognise  place  is  constructed  on  old  principles, 
no  officer  afloat  but  themselves,  and  and  the  improvement  in  modem  artil- 
tiiink  they  have  a  monopoly  of  all  the  lery,  and  the  recent  invention  of  new 
seamanship  and  knowledge  of  naviga-  projectiles,  render  it  far  less  formid- 
tion  in  the  world.    So  when  he  comes  able  than  you  would  suppose.    The 
on  board,  said  he :  *I  want  to  see  fleet  can  be  shelled  by  Whitworth's 
Mr.  Rivers.'     My  first  officer,  who  guns,  and  burned  in  the  dockyard, 
saw  he  was  giving  himself  airs,  and  But  what  I  was  alluding  to  was  the 
had  no  mind  to  stand  it,  said:  *  There  spcct^le.    Why,  sir,  it  was  an  Eng- 
is  no  Mr.  Rivers  here,  sir ;  you  have  lish  exhibition  in  a  French  harbour, 
come  to  the  wrong  ship.'  Just  imagine  a  fleet  of  five  hundred 
Isn't  this  the  Simla  V  yachts,  belonging  to  English  country 
It  is.'  gentlemen.    Beautiful  craft,  weU-fit- 
Who  commands  her  V  ted,  well-manned,  and  appointed  in 
Captain  Rivers.'  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  all  de- 
Well,  tell  Mr.  Rivers  I  want  to  corated  with  every  variety  of  flag, 
see  him.'  with  iust  wind  enough  to  wave  them 
" '  I  tell  you,  sir,  there  is  no  Mr.  to  advantage.     It  was  a  beautiful 
Rivers  here.  sight    Then  there  were  three  of  our 
"  *  Well,  tell  him  that  commands  her,  splendid  ships,  the  Pera,  the  Salsette, 
then,  that  Lieutenant  Jenkins,  of  Her  and  the  Benares,  three  of  the  finest 
Majesty's  ship  the  Blunderbuss,  is  the  ships  afloat —not  belonging  to  Govem- 
bearer  of  an  order  from  the  Admiral.'  ment,  but  to  a  company  of  merchants 
"  So  what  does  he  do  but  call  the  —not  selected  as  show- vessels,  but 
second  officer,  and  says  he,  *Tell  Cap-  taken  pronuBCuousIy  from  a  fleet  of 
tain  Rivers  a  Mr.  Jenkins  is  here  with  more  than  fifty,  merely  because  they 
an  order  from  the  flag-ship.'     The  were  supernumerary  at  the  time — and 
Lieutenant  was  very  angry ;  out  other  this  company  only  one  of  the  many 
people  have  short  memories  as  well  great  ocean  steam  companies  of  Eng- 
as  navy  officers.    When  he  delivered  land.    Then  there  was  the  Etna,  be- 
the  order,  he  complained  to  me  of  my  longing  to  the  Cunard  fleet,  as  large 
officer  for  nideness,  and  I  called  him  as  a  seventy -foiu*  gun  ship ;  besides 
and  rebuked  him  for  it.    Says  I,  *If  numerous  other  smaller  private  steam- 
this  gentleman  forgets  what  is  due  to  ers.    To  these  were  added  the  British 
others,  you  should  never  forget  what  squadron  of  men-of-war;  and,  above 
is  due  to   yourself.'     I   must  say,  all,  the  royal  yachts  of  Her  M^esty, 
though,   that   the  Admiral   always  fitting  emblems  of  the  Queen  of  a 
treated  me  with  great  condescension  maritime  nation  like  Great  Britain, 
and  kindness ;  and  a  thorough  sailor  Depend  upon  it,  that  spectacle  must 
he  was,  too,  which  was  more  than  have  struck  the  French  as  an  evidence 
could  be  said  of  some  others  I  knew  of  the  strength,  spirit,  and  resoureei 
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'^  Oh,  pretty  good,  Mn.  FarreU ;  but  ''  You  seem  down  somehow,  Peggy; 

I*m  afhud  I'm  short  stilL"  what's  the  matter  with  you ;  you 

'^  Did  you  see  Luke  since  9"  said  she.  shouldn't  be  down,  woman ;  we  hikve 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  followed  me  down  the  plenty  of  every  thing,  and  e veiy  thing 

lane  that  time."  is  thriving ;  cheer  up,  I  say,  every 

"  Did  he  give  you  any  thing  towards  thing  is  bright." 

it,  Jack  ?"  *'  firigh  t  with  us,  Luke,  indeed  j  but 

^^Oh,  next  to  nothing,  I  may  say —  I  was  tninking  of  that  poor  creature 

next  to  nothing ;  he's  a  hard  man  that  died  this  morning,  and  what  in 

where  money's  concerned,  Mrs.  Far-  the  world  will  become  of  the  poor 

rell,  although  he  U  your  husband,"  little  colleen,  and  she  so  young." 

and  he  was  moving  on.  "Oh,  as  to  the  poor  woman,  I  gave 

**Stop  where  you  are  a  moment,  a  help  this  morning  to  bury  her,  and 

Mr.  Mitchell,"  said  Hugh,  and  he  others,  no  doubt,  will  do  the  same ; 

darted  into  the  house.    While  he  was  but  as  to  the  little  girl,  I  suppose  ahe 

away,  Mrs.  FarreU  slipped  a  "  fip-  must  do  as  her  mother  did  before  her, 

penny"  into  Jack  Mitcnell's  hand,  and  what  she  was  brought  up  to — ^beg 

8a3diiff,  ^  there,  Jack,  I  couldn't  give  through  the  world,  and  be  buried  at 

vou  that  this  morning  while  he  was  the  cost  of  her  neighbours,  wherever 

here  himself;  he  doesn't  know  I  had  she  chooses  to  dia' 

it"  Luke  having  thus  delivered  himself, 

"Here, Mr. Mitchell, is half-a-crown  entered  the  house,  and  sat  upon  the 

I  got  on  the  chimney-piece,  I  think  it  nearest  chair.    They  followed  him  in, 

was  intended  for  you,"  said  Hugh,  and  Hugh  got  ready  to  tell  the  truth, 

putting  it  into  his  hand.  for  he  imew  the  money  would  soon  be 

"Well  done,  Hughy,  my  boy ;  I'll  missed, 
put  your  name  down  for  this,"  said  "  It's  a  hard  tax  upon  people  that's 
Jack,  opening  out  his  slip  of  paper,  neither  kith  nor  km  to  her,"  said 
and  touching  his  tongue  with  the  end  Luke,  rising  up  and  going  towards 
of  his  pencil  tlie  cnimney-piece.  "Hallo  !"  he  ex- 
Mrs.  Fiurell  looked  at  her  son,  much  claimed,  "where's  the  half-crown  I 
distressed,  and  old  MitcheU,  thanking  left  here  this  morning ;  faith,  maybe 
them,  hastened  down  the  lane.  it's  what  I  shoved  it  into  this  opcm 

"Hugh,"  said  his  mother,  drawing  between  the  wood  and  the  wall,  with 

him  over  to  her,  and  leaning  the  boy  my  elbow,  for  I  went  out  in  a  hurry, 

up  against  her  bosom,  "you're  a  kind  Get  me  the  chisel  and  the  hammer, 

goodboy,  and  Ood  grant  what  you  did  Hugh  ^  I'll  soon  get  it,  and  a  nail  or 

may  not  get  you  blame ;  if  I  knew  two  wiU  set  all  right  again." 

what  you  were  about,  I'd  have  said  "  I — I — took,"  the  mother  was  be- 

Slon't^  in  time  to  stop  you,  but  I  ginning-— 

(louldn't  take  the  money  out  of  the  "  No,  you  didn't.    1  took  it,  father, 

old  man's  hand."  and  gave  it  to  old  Mitchell  towards 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  Nancy  Grimes's  funeral,"  said  Hugh, 

Luke  FarreU  made  his  appearance,  firmly, 

looking  pleased  and  happy.  "  i  ou  young  pickpocket  rascal,  how 

"Tharsafiue  day,  Peggy,"  said  he,  dare  you  touch  it  ?    How  dare  you 

"  blessed  be  God,  and  every  thing  looks  touch  it,  I  say,  you  pilfering,  stealing 

well."  young  robber,  you  I "  and  Luke  Farrell 

"It  is,  indeed.  Luke,  dear,"  said  took  n is  son  by  tiie  soft  fiat  part  of 

Peggy ;  "its  well  when  we  are  con-  the  ear.    "  How  dare  you  touch  it,  I 

tented  and  thankful  for  the  mercies  say,  you  young  rutfian,"  and  he  gave 

we  have,  instead  of  longing  for  them  him  a  good  pml,  and  took  hold  of  the 

that  we  haven't."  other  ear. 

Luke  Farrell  was  a  sharp  man,  and  "  Oh,  Luke— Luke,  dear,"  the  mo- 
he  conceived  that  this  was  meant  to  ther  be^,  but  wa«  interrupted  by 
convey  that  he  was  avaricious.    Ugly  her  passionate  husband, 
as  his  smile  had  been,  Peggy  was  "Hold  your  tongue,  woman;  do 
sorrv  to  see  it  vanish.  you  want  me  to  let  him  turn  robber, 

"ITe  have  great  reason  to  be  thank-  and  thief,  and  pickpocket,  without 

ful,  Luke,  dear,"  she  continued,  "for  checking  tum  1    I'm  ashamed  of  you, 

we  have  plenty  of  everything,  and  Pixijy.     Howdareyi^u  toiuh  it,  I  say, 

something  to  spare."  sir  ( ' 
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in  diaagreeing )"  Here  he  suddenly  in  Connecticut,  and  aniyed  at  an  inn, 
broke  off  the  conversationf  saying,  where  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
*^  Here  is  old  Tom  Skinner,  who  sail^  ture  boarded  and  dined  together.  A 
with  me  in  the  Simla.  He  is  a  cha-  queer  collection  of  sages  they  must 
racter,  that  fellow,"  and,  allowing  me  nave  been  from  his  description,  con- 
to  pass  on,  accosted  a  queer-looking  sisting  of  farmers,  lawyers,  ship- 
seaman  that  was  going  aft  to  the  wheel  builders  lumbermen,  land  speculators, 
"Isthat  you,  Tom  Skinner?"  said  he.  and  soforth.  The  landlord  kept  a 
"  How  are  you  1"  capital  table,  on  which  was  every  de- 
"  Pretty  well  in  bodily  health,  sir,"  licacy  of  the  season.  Well,  a  primi- 
said  the  sailor;  '^but  the  Lord  fetcheth  tive  old  fellow,  a  representative  of  a 
it  out  of  me  in  corns."  rural  district,  who  knew  more  of  per- 
"  Are  you  married  yet,  Tom  1"  sonal  than  political  economy,  and  nad 
"  Well,  I  be."  been  used  to  coarse  fare  at  home,  did 
*^  And  how  do  you  get  on  ]"  not  much  like  the  expense, and  wanted 
'*  Well,  I  can't  say  it's  a  woman  lost  to  be  served  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
or  a  man  thrown  away  \  it's  much  of  others  \  so  he  applied  to  the  landlord 
a  muchness,  sir.  She  tried  it  on  at  to  reduce  the  fare.  'I  don't  want 
first,  saving  your  presence,  sir,  by  your  venison,'  he  said;  'your  turkeys, 
g(Hiig  to  bed  missus  and  getting  up  your  canvas-back  ducks,  or  your  sal- 
master  ;  but  I  soon  fetched  her  up  mon ;  let  those  have  them  that  like 
with  a  round  turn,  and  made  her  cou  them,  and  can  afford  them ;  corned- 
up  the  slack.  She  knows  her  course  heef  is  good  enough  for  me.  If  you 
now,  sir,  and  answers  the  helm  beau-  will  give  me  that  it  is  all  I  want. 
tifuL"  therefore  you  must  reduce  the  board 
Here  the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  we  to  me  accordingly.'  The  master  of 
went  below.  '  the  house,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  wag. 
Whoever  has  been  at  sea,  as  I  agreed  to  this,  and  promised  to  keep 
have,  in  the  old  sailing-packets,  can  the  bargain  secret.  He  knew  veiy 
hardly  believe  the  great  improvement  well  it  was  the  secret,  and  not  the  ar- 
that  has  been  effected  in  the  arrange-  rangement^  that  would  punish  Master 
ments  of  ocean  steamers  for  the  com-  Skinflint ;  accordingly  ne  left  things 
fort  of  passengers.  The  saloon  is  as  to  take  their  course.  Well,  the  ser- 
different  a  thmg  from  the  cabin  of  vants,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
former  days  as  can  well  be  imagined,  private  compact,  offered  him  in  turn 
Well  lighted  and  ventilated,  spacious  every  dish  on  the  table.  '  Bring  me 
and  acunirably  adapted,  eitner  for  corned  beef,' was  the  invariable  order, 
the  purposes  of  a  (fining  or  sitting-  At  length  this  singular  and  oft-re- 
room,  it  has  all  the  convenience  that  peated  answer  attracted  the  attention 
a  vessel  is  capable  of  affording,  while  of  everybody  at  the  table,  and  the 
the  means  and  mode  of  cooking  are  waiters,  seeing  them  ei\joy  the  joke, 
such  as  to  leave  passengers  no  ground  continually  plied  and  tmpted  him 
to  complain  of  their  cQnnen  or  the  with  every  other  dish  in  succession 
manner  in  which  it  is  served.  They  before  they  obeyed  the  demand  for 
are  literally  floating  hotels.  On  refer-  corned-beef.  At  last  the  member  for 
riiu;  to  this  subject,  in  conversation  Squash viUe  lost  all  patience,  and 
wwsL  the  Commodore,  he  said  ^^This.  roared  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to 
sir,  arises  from  our  having  a  tore  ana  the  servant,  'Confound  your  ugly  pic- 
also  an  after  cabin.  Each  hsA  its  se-  ture.  don't  you  know  1  am  a  com- 
parate  price,  and  is  provided  accord-  heef  hoarder  dJiiinotdkiurhey  hoard  erV 
ingly.  Those  who  pay  the  full  fare  It  grew  into  a  by-word  that ;  and 
have  the  best  accommodation  j  those  every  shabby  fellow  at  an  hotel 
who  are  in  the  forward  cabin,  and  now  is  called 'oomed-beef  boarder;' 
whose  passage-money  is  leas,  are  sup-  so  you  see  the  turkey  passengers  are 
plied  in  proportion  to  what  they  pay.  here,  and  the  corned-he^  gentlemen 
It  is  not  like  a  Yankee  hotel,  wnere  forward.  Neither  of  them  have  any 
there  ai'e  turkey  boardereu  and  com-  reason  to  complain.  £vei^  thing  is 
^/boarders.  Ihaveoftenlaughedata  done  liberally  nere ;  and  tma  I  must 
stoxy,  told  me  by  the  Governor's  aide-  say,  I  prefer  this  service  to  that  of 
de-camp  at  Gibraltar,  who  was  a  pas-  the  navy ;  the  officers  are  better  paid, 
senger  of  mine  |K>me  tour  or  five  years  better  found,  and  better  treated  in 
aga    He  said  he  was  once  travelling  every  respect" 
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Farrell  was  not  a  man  whose  disposi-  of  wMskej  in  a  noseless  yog,  and  a 

tion  would  have  prompted  him  to  glass  withabell  mouth  between  them, 

sacrifice  a  five-pound  note,  even  to  '*  What's  the  matter  with  him  of 

attain  the  object  of  securing  himself  late,  Dan  1  he'll  lend  no  more,  and  he 

from  future  robbery,  or  of  getting  rid  never  stopped  at  a  worse  time  for  us; 

of  the  expense  of  his  son  as  a  member  thev  say  he^s  frettinc  about  tiie  boy.*' 

of  the  family.    The  first  he  did  not  "Never  mind,  we  11  try  him;  get  it 

believe  or  dread,  and  I  will  do  him  we  must,  or  Mickjr  will  be  apt  to  go 

the  justice  to  say,  that  he  would  not  in  the  wrong  ship,  if  he  doesn't  swing; 

have  been  a  party  to  the  second,  to  we  must  work  a  ten-pound  note  out 

save  the  whole  sum  he  had  already  of  him  at  the  very  least — ^the  old 

accumulated  from  the  river  or  the  miser." 

flames.    It  was  a  mere  outburst  of  "I  doubt  it.    Billy  Maher  wanted  to 

passion,  and  he  never  intended  that  get  three  pounds  from  him  a  Sundav 

his  son  should  act  upon  it.    He  did  last,  and  he  wouldn't  give  it^  although 

not,  however,  anticipate  the  result  of  he  offered  himself  and  his  first  cousin, 

his  heartless  and  cniel  suggestion,  Frank  Kinnealy,  a  man  with  fine 

which  had  roused  him  so  completely  stacks  of  com,  to  join  him  in  a  We  0. 

beyond  control.  He  says  he'll  lend  no  more,  but  eather 

Hugh  Farrell,  when  he  was  thrown  in  what's  due;  they  say,  too,  that  he 
out  upon  the  street,  and  heard  the  means  to  sell  his  houloin'  and  go  to 
key  turned  in  tlie  door  behind  him,  America  in  hopes  of  finding  his  son." 
rose  up,  ran  at  full  speed  down  the  However,  having  finish^  the  half 
lane,  got  out  upon  the  road,  and  turn-  pint  they  left,  determined  upon  ask- 
ing to  the  left,  continued  his  speed  ing  Luke  Farrell  for  the  loan  of  ten 
towards  Dublin.  He  dropped  not  a  pounds.  There  was  a  friend  of  theirs 
tear;  he  uttered  not  a  word  during  who  wished  to  go  to  the  West,  for 
that  long  dark  night — dark  to  him.  fear  he  would  be  sent  to  tiie  Bast,  and 

Evening  came ;  night   came ;  and  funds  were  reauisite. 

momingcame;  but  Hugh  Farrell  came  Luke  Farrell  was  sitting,  on  the 

not.  following  day,  at  a  little  rickety  table, 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  what  with  a  box  of  papers  before  him,  when 

the  father's  feelings  were,  or  what  he  heard  a  double  step  coming  to  the 

were  the  mother's,  as  days,  weeks,  door;  he  shut  down  the  lid  of  the  box, 

and  months  passed  by,  and  no  tidings  locked  it^  and  wheeled  round  on  his 

were  heard  of  her  boy;  or  how,  when  chair  facmg  the  fire.    Dan  and  John 

days,  weeks,  and  months  had  multi-  Costelloe  came  in. 

pliea  into  years,  she  drooped  and  "Mr.  Farrell,"  said  Dan,  "we're 

died,  without  her  eyes  being  blessed,  come  to  you  for  the  loan  of  a  trifle  of 

or  her  heart  relieved  by  a  sight  of  mon^." 

him  before  she  departed.    Luke  Far-  "You  needn't,  then,"  said  Luke, 

rell  was  left  a  lone  and  hated  man,  "for  I'll  lend  no  more." 

whose  sole  companion  was  burning  "  Well,  but  to  sarve  a  neighbour,  Mr. 

remorse.    Did  he  alter  his  course  of  Farrell;  you're  sure  of  your  money 

life  ?  No^  he  went  on  lending,  lending,  with  us,  you  know." 

and  takmg  higher  interest  for  his  "Idont  doubt  that  at  all,  boys;  but 

money.  I  don't  intend  to  lend  any  more;  I'll 

This  continued  for  some  time,  when  never  eiy  oy  a  penny  of  what  I  have- 
he  suddenly  determined  to  lend  no  I  can't." 

more— to  remain  at  Ballyfree  only  "Why,  then,  we'd  give  you  gooil 

until  he  collected  the  money  which  security,  Mr.  Farrell,  dear,  and  a  trifle 

was  already  out,  sell  his  interest  in  over  and  above  what  you  used  to 

his  house  and  land,  and  then  quit  the  charge,  and  we're  at  a  great  short" 

place  for  ever.  Luke  Farrell's  ear  drank  in  the 

There  was  a  public  house  at  the  words  "something  over  and  above." 

cross-roads  near  which  Mr.  Finley  "Wewantten  pounds,  Mr.  FarrelL" 

kept  his  school,  and  on  an  evening  in  "Well,  and  if  I  was   to   break 

the  beginning  of  December,  two  bro-  through  my  rule  from  a  wish  to  san^e 

thers,  Daniel   and  John  Costelloe,  you,  boys,  what  would  you  be  willing 

were  sitting  in  an  upper  room — they  to  put  m  the  WeOU;and  who  would 

were  sitting  stradlegs  upon  a  form  you  get  to  join  in  it  ?" 

facing  each  other,  with  half  a  pint  "Well,  Mr.  Farrell,  as  we  want  the 
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ling  to  recniit  my  strength.  How  I  ment  is  held  out  to  sailoTs  to  enter, 
comd  devote  all  my  energies  to  my  and  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  they  are  paid 
duty,  and  perform  it  quickly  and  off,  and  turned  adrift  to  shift  for  them- 
quietly !  It  is  a  great  matter  to  be  selves.  They  are  discharged  in  such 
quit  of  wardens,  church-rates,  and  numbers,  the  labour  market  is  glutted; 
vestry  meetinga  I  should  like  to  be  they  can*t  readily  find  employment, 
a  chaplain  amazingly.  I  wonder  the  and  there  is  much  suffering.  Many 
company  don't  manage  to  have  one.'  of  them  quit  the  country  in  disgust, 
He  IS  a  very  amusing  man,  sir ;  its  and  all  resolve  to  have  nothing  fiir- 
worth  your  while  to  talk  to  him,  for  ther  to  do  with  the  navy,  which,  while 
he  is  full  of  anecdote,  and  takes  ori-  it  almost  disqualifies  them  from  en- 
ginal  views  of  everything.  He  is  al-  tering  merchant  ships  (for  there  is 
ways  taking  a  rise  out  of  the  old  Com-  a  feeling  against  employing  men-of- 
modore,  when  he  meets  him,  and  I  war  sailors;,  recognises  no  claim  for 
liave  no  doubt  he  is  poldng  fun  at  him  consideration  on  account  of  past  ser- 
now.  You  know  Captain  Rivers  has  vices  in  the  hour  of  need.  There  are 
been  at  sea  ever  since  he  was  a  little  other  reasons  also.  They  are  often 
boy,  and  has  been  in  the  service  of  away  on  distant  voyages,  separated 
this  Company  from  its  commencement;  from  their  families  andfrienos,  for  a 
of  course,  he  has  met  a  vast  number  very  long  period,  and  not  allowed 
of  people  in  his  day,  and  perhaps  he  those  indulgences  on  shore  that  they 
has  a  larger  acquaintance  than  almost  obtain  in  the  mercantile  marine.  No 
any  man  afloat  Lately  his  memory  man  will  bear  this  from  choice,  nor 
is  affected  bv  age,  and  he  thinks  he  will  he  voluntarily  submit  to  the  strict 
knows  every  body.  England  and  I  were  discipline  of  a  man-of-war,  unless  great 
talking  the  other  dav  about  the  Rus-  pecuniary  advantages  are  held  out  to 
sian  navy,  when  the  Commodore  joined  him.  Jack  is  not  the  thoughtless 
in  the  conversation.  So  says  the  par-  fellow  he  used  to  be,  and  he  can  dis- 
son  (giving  me  a  wink  at  the  time) :  tinguish  between  necessary  and  ar- 
*  Rivers,  did  you  ever  meet  in  your  bitrary  discipline  as  well  as  his  su- 
travels Captain Cut-em-off-taiir 'Cut-  periors.  Hence,  the  difficulty  some 
em-off-taii — ^Cut-em-off-tail,'  said  the  officers  find  in  obtaining  a  crew,  while 
Commodore,  *let  me  see.'  And  he  put  others  can  man  their  ships  with  com- 
his  hand  to  his  forehead.  'Oh,  yes,'  parative  ease.  The  character  of  every 
he  said,  'I  know  him :  he  commanded  captain  in  the  navy  is  generally  known 
a  fort  in  the  White  Sea  when  I  was  at  all  the  great  seaport  towns  in  the 
there  in  the  'Freebooter,' from  Hull —  kingdom ;  and  if  any  one  is  a  t^ant, 
oh.ofcourse,Iknowhim  well — ^a  jolly  he  cannot  complete  a  crew  without 
fellow  he  was,  too,  but  a  devil  to  drink  obtaining  drafts  from  other  ships, 
brandy.'  'You  are  mistaken,  said  When  a  case  ofthis  kind  occurs,  it  ought 
Old  England,  'he  is  in  the  navy.'  to  be  the  duty  of  the  admiral  on  the  sta- 
'  You  are  right,'  replied  the  Commo-  tion  to  inquire  into  it ;  and  if,  where 
dore,  'he  commanded  a  three-decker  sailors  are  not  scarce,  men  decline  to 
atSebastopoL  I  thought  I  recollected  enter  a  particular  ship,  and  their  re- 
his  name — no.  I  don't  Icnow  him  per-  fusal  can  be  traced  satisfactorily  to  this 
sonally,  but  I  nave  often  heard  of  him.  cause,  that  circumstance  ought  to  dis- 
Their  names  are  so  queer  they  confuse  qualiiy  the  captain  from  being  fiuther 
a  fellow.' "  employed.  It  would  be  a  long  story 
Resuming  our  former  topic,  "What  to  enter  into  details,  but  there  are 
is  the  reason,"  I  said,  "the  Admiralty  many  other  reasons  of  a  similar  cba- 
has  such  difficulty  in  manning  the  racter  to  those  I  have  mentioned, 
navy,  while  you  retain  your  men  from  One  thins  lb  certain,  if  men  were  as 
year  to  year,  and  find  it  so  easy  to  well  paio^  found,  and  treated  in  the 
get  additional  hands  when  you  re-  navy  as  m  merchant  ships,  and  re- 
quire them  1"  "There  are  many  rea-  ceived  similar  indulgence  when  in 
sons,"  he  replied,  "but  the  Admiralty  port,  they  would  sooner  enter  it  than 
is  either  ignorant  of  them,  or  won't  the  other, /or  the  toork  is  far  ligfUer, 
believe  them.  The  main  cause  is,  the  If  they  refuse,  then  some  one  or  more, 
men  are  not  well  used,  either  by  the  or  all  of  these  conditions  do  not  exist, 
country,  or  on  board  shif),  ana  the  Don't  look  for  remote  causes,  take 
consemience  is,  the  service  is  unpopu-  obvious  ones.  If  the  service  is  un- 
lar.  W  hen  a  war  occurs,  every  induce-  popular,  there  is  a  reason  for  it.   Ask 
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foin'  to  lose  yoiL    Is  that  the  case )  in  the  eveninfl  to  Jamea  M'Oovoni'si 

)evil  a  one  in  the  townsland  that  to  ask  about  nis  horse,  thinking  the 

wouldn't  be  very  sorry  for  you."  story  about  his  having  smaahS  his 

'^  Thank  you,  Dan,  thank  you ;  but  knees  might  be  exaggerated.    He  Diet 

I'm  not  going  to  leave  you  yet  a  bit  nobody  about  the  place.    The  stable 

I  have  some' business  in  S to-mor-  door  was  open,   and,   hearing   the 

row,  but  I'll  come  back,  Dan :  I'll  crunching  of  a  horse  eating  haj^^be 

come  back  for  certain.    Maybe  Id  be  turned  in  to  satisfy  himsdf.     Tte 

leaving  you  about  the  days  of  Mav."  horse  stopped  chewing,  looked  ronndv 

"  Oh,  I  know,  Mr.  Farrell.    You'll  and  "listened"  at  him.  Dan  Coetelloe 

be  going  to  the  Dank,  I'll  engage,  and,  had  told  him  the  truth, 
upon  my  faith,  your  right  enough;       It  was  much  later  than  the  hour 

this  is  no  place  to  be  keeping  money,  settled  upon  before  Dan  Costelloe 

except  a  trifle ;  and  you  don't  want  called  at  Luke  Farrell's,  on  Saturday 

much  about  you,  now  that  you  don't  morning,  and  he  was  ready  waiting, 

mane  to  lend  any  more."  His  breeches-pockets  were  buttoned 


"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Dan,  you're    tight,  and  the  blue  shooting  coat  bat- 


you,  Dan  1 
enough,"  said 

"  Indeed,  an'  you're  right,  Mr.  Far-  Luke, 

rell,  there's  no  Icnowing  what  tempta-  "  There's  a  shoe  loose  on  the  mare," 

tion  it  id  be,  if  it  was  Imown  that  you  said  Dan, "  and  I  sent  for  that  fellow, 

got  paid  for  your  farm,  and  got  in  the  Mumeen,  to  drive  a  few  nails  in  it, 

most  of  what  was  due,  besides  the  but,  bad  cess  to  him,  he's  away  at  a 

sale  of  vour  farming  utensils,  and  funeral.     Come,  up  with  you,  Mr. 

your  little  sticks  of  furniture.    Why,  Farrell,  we'll  get  a  couple  of  muls  in 

Mr.  Farrell,  you  can't  have  less  than  it  at  M'Gurk's,  upon  the  road  John*6 

a  himdred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  gone  across  the  mountain.    He'U  be 

pounds,  I  may  say,  in  your  pocket  at  the  stile  before  iis." 

this  minute,  for  it's  better  even  there  Luke  Farrell  did  not  like  the  delay, 

than  in  the  house."  but  he  thought  the  less  objection  ne 

"  No,  not  so  much,  Dan ;  not  so  now  made  the  better,  so  he  got  up, 

much  as  that ;  but,  about  the  horse  ?"  and  away  they  drove. 

"  Sure  I  said  if  I  had  a  hundred  Tliat  night,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
horses  you'd  be  welcome  to  them,  and  the  horse  and  car  were  broujriit  home 
so  you  should ;  let  me  see — this  is  by  a  man  named  Thomas  M\Deiinott, 
Thursday.  I  was  for  town  myself  a  brothertothefriend  for  whom  the  Cos- 
Saturday.  I  have  a  couple  of  vessels  telloes  borrowed  the  money.  Having 
of  butter  for  the  market,  and  I'll  be-  put  up  the  horse,  he  took  the  foot- 
putting  him  to  the  car ;  one  dav  can  path  across  the  mountain  again,  late 
maJce  no  difler,  Mr.  Farrell,  and  you  as  it  was,  and  returned  with  Dam 
can  sit  up,  and  welcome.  John  and  and  John  Oostelloe  in  about  an  hoar 
I'll  be  gomg  in ;  you  can  come  with  after. 

us ;  we'll  take  care  of  you,  never  fear.  Luke  Farrell  did  not  return  with 

'Twill  be  better  than  going  your  lone,  them,  and  the  next  day  they  gave 

and  the  horse  couldn't  well  go  in  the  out  that  he  took  the  late  coach  for 

two  days."  Dublin,  on  his  way  to  America.    In 

"  Thank  you,  Dan :  it  will  do  veiy  about  ten  days  afterwards  Mr.  Finley, 

well.     I  wonder,"    ne   added,    "is  the  schoolmaster,  received  a  letter 

Jemmy  M'Govem's  horse  idle.'  from   Mr.   Farrell  from   Liverpool, 

"  On,  M*Gk)vem'8  horse  fell  yester-  which,  if  there  were  any  persons  in 

day  and  smashed  himself  to  pieces,  the  village  who  had  tlie  curiosity  to 

His  knees  is  tied  up  with  meal  and  ask,  or  in  aiw  way  to  doubt,  whether 

wather,"  said  Dan  Oostelloe.  Luke  Farrell   had   reall^r  gone  to 

"Well,  Dan,  I  believe  it  is  better  America  or  not,  was  sufficient  to  au- 
to go  with  you  on  Saturday."  swer  all  such  questions,  and  allay 

]Notwithstanding  Dan  Costelloe's  their  doubts, 
kindness,  Farrell  strolled  carelessly 
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fcunneL    The  perpeudicular  eides  are  at  this  time  about  twelve  or  fourteen, 

studded  with  oruBhwood,  and  stumus  His  mother  was  a  sensible  woman, 

of  blasted  ash,  or  a  withered  oak.  whose  greatest  misfortune  was  her 

The  break  ceases,  however,  and  the  marriage  with  Luke.     His  temper 

mounts  is  again  united  ere  the  sum-  render^  her  life  one  of  watchful  m- 

mit  is  reached  The  principal  featiu'e  quietude.  Her  principal  anxiety,  how- 

of  the  prospect   is  a  small  village  ever,  was  that  little  Hugh  should  get 

called  Ballyfree,  situated  in  a  fertile  fair  play  in  the  wav  of  learning.    She 

little  amphitheatre,  almost  entirely  feared  from  his  father's  disposition 

surrounded  by  towering  brown  and  that  Hugh's  schooling  wafi  likely  to 

purple  heather ;  hence,  indeed,  the  be  neglected  as  too  costly  a  concern, 
name  of  the  village,  Bjdlyfree,  being       Luke  Farrell  had  his  faults — ^they 

Irish  for  "  the  town  of  the  heath."  were  neither  few  nor  mild — but  he 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  village,  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  some 

there  lived  a  respectable  lone  woman  feelings  which  did  him  credit ;  and 

named  Honor  Mitchell.  Her  husband,  upon  this  occasion  he  acted  sensibly  ; 

old  Jack  Mitchell,  although  a  poor  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  affection 

man,  had  been  a  tidy  and  very  tasty  for  his  son  was  uppermost  in  his 

one,  and  contrived  to  keep  his  cabin  heart,    notwithstanding   the  imcon- 

in  a  state  of  cleanliness,  which  con-  trollable  love  of  money  which  reigned 

trasted  favourably  with  those  that  within  him.  Luke  had  been  a  senool- 

Btood  scattered  about.    It  was  Jack  master  for  some  years,  and  perhaps 

himself  who  painted  the  door  and  felt   the    value   of  knowledge   too 

window-«ashes  that  "  good  serviceable  keenly  to  deny  it  to  the  only  child  he 

brown."    It  was  he  who  clippe<l  the  had ;  but  be  sdl  this  as  it  may^  when 

hedge  about  the  little  garden,  white-  the  subject  was  mentioned  by  his  wife, 

washed  the  wall  beneath,  and  put  up  instead  of  being  met  with  a  harHli 

the  gate  into  the  potato  plot  in  the  denial  such  as  she  had  anticipated, 

rere  ;  he  managed  to  get  his  humble  to  her  surprise  and  delight,  he  cordially 

residence  a  good  coat  of  oaten  straw  agreed  with  her  ;  in  fact  he  had  al- 

thatch  every  third  yesur.  ready  been  speaking  to  Mr.  Finley, 

When  Jack  Mitchell  died,  his  widow  the  schoolmaster  at  the  cross-roadV, 

held  on,  for  the  agent  had  much  con-  and  had  settled  the  matter,  and  Hugli 

sideration  for  her.  was  to  slip  over  the  mountain  to 

But  you  must  be  introduced  to  the  school  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Monday 

village  a  few  years  previous  to  the  following. 

time  to  which  our  tale  refers,  and  to  Luke  Farrell  was  about  forty-eight 
some  of  the  principal  </r(Tmrt/i«/)^'«07i/»  years  of  age.  He  was  a  tall,  spare 
of  this  narrative.  There  was  the  little  man,  and  much  imderlimbed  for  his 
orphaai,  Cicely  Grimes,  who  lived  with  height;  there  was  something  not 
Honor  Mitchell ;  she  was  universally  pleasant  in  his  countenance — his  fore- 
loved  by  all  the  neighbours,  and  was  head  and  brow  hung  heavily  over  a 
called  Oil  for  fondness.  Poor  little  cunning  and  suspicious  eye — not  so 
girl !  her  father  had  run  away  to  much  that  you  suspected  it,  as  that 
America,  and  after  a  few  days'  illness  you  felt  it  suspected  you.  His  nose 
offever,ner  mother  died,  and  the  little  was  not  cocked,  and  yet  he  had  hicjh 
orphan  waa  running  with  a  wild  and  cheek  bones  and  wide  nostrils,  siiicii- 
fnghtened  cry  from  the  hut  where  larly  inconsistent  with  his  foreliejid 
tlie  dead  lay,  towards  the  village,  and  eyebrows.  His  mouth  was  the 
when  the  first  person  she  met  was  most  disagreeable  feature  in  his  fiH>'. 
Honor  Mitchell,  who,  between  sobs  There  was  a  malformation  of  the  un^lcr 
and  cries,  ascertained  from  the  cluld  iaw,  which  rendered  it  uiinieiisant  to 
the  calamity  that  had  befallen  her.  hear  him  speak,  particularly  if  he 
Honor  took  the  poor  child  into  her  addressed  himself  directly  to  yonr- 
house,  and  when  her  husband,  Jack  self;  his  teeth  grew  promiscuously, 
Mitchell,  came  home,  he  was  only  too  and  so  close,  that  there  appeared  to 
happy  to  see  the  little  outcast  under  be  a  double  row  in  the  front  so  com- 
his  roof.  pletely  in  the  way  of  his  tongue,  as 

LukeFarrell,theman  of  the  village,  to  render  his  articulation  inmstinct 

was  commonly  called  ^^  the  Banker  of  He  felt  this,  and  had  contracted  a 

Sallyfree."    He  was  married  and  had  habit  of  rubbing  the  back  of  his  hand 

one  son,  a  handsome  lad,  Hugh  Farrell,  across  his  mouth   while  he  spoke, 
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to  dart  in  behind  it    There  she  stood  sorr>'  for  it  but  once,  and  that  -would 

breathless  with  terror  ;  she  coidd  not  ))e  all  the  days  of  their  lives.**     I>aH 

see  them,  but  could  hear  every  word  said,  "  if  the  young  chap  ever  corner 

they  said.    Dan  Costelloe  began  :  home,  he  maybe  down  on  all  them 

**I  wonder  what  keeps  Tom;  he's  that  didn't  pay  up,  and  find  out  or 

behind  time.    Look  there,  'tis  near  suspect    something.      I'm    for    tbr 

three  o'clock  ;  and  half-past  two  was  papers,  boys;  I  know  we'll  be  apt  to 

the  ]iour."  get  some  money  alon^  with  them." 

"  Pshaw !  man,  that  old  turnip  of       She    remained    quiet  for    several 

his  isn't  worth  a  pin;  I  often  told  minutes,  until  Mrs.  brennan  came  and 

you  to  part  it  and  get  a  decent  one.  told  her  they  were  gone  clear  off   She 

1  wouldn't  keep  it.    Dan — mind  my  then  went  home  as  fast  as  she  conkL 

words — part  it,  or  it  may  bring  you  and  told  it  all  to  Mrs.  Mitchell 

into  trouble  yet."  "  and  we  only  waited,"  interrupted 

"  No,  faith,  John :  that's  where  I'd  that  old  dame,  "imtil  it  was  dark,  t" 

be  a  fool.     *Ti8  f?aferwith  me  than  if  lock  up  the  house,  your  honour,  and 

I  parted  it;  sure  I  don't  put  it  in  my  come  away  with  our  lives,  and  we 

pocket  wanst  a  quarter,  and  wouldn  t  brought  the  papers  with  us  ;  and 

now  but  for  I  fixed  half-post  two  for  there's  the  box,  for  all  the  world  as 

Tom."  Luke  Farrell  left  it  the  last  morniBg 

"  Well,  Dan,  if  it  fell  to  me,  I'd  he  set  eyes  on  BaUyfree." 
sink  it  in  the  lough,  or  throw  it  over  I  sent  Mrs.  Mtchell  to  a  lod^g- 
the  rocks  after  him,  sooner  than  I'd  house  hard  by,  rode  over  to  a  neigh- 
be  keeping  it.  Take  my  ad\ice  I  I  bouring  magistrate,  and  told  him  thr 
BUpixjse  Tom  wiU  soon  be  here  now  ;  whole  story ;  he  fixed  the  following 
but  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  Dan  f  day  to  meet  two  or  three  other  rnagi^- 

"  To  do !  Why,  to  get  hold  of  the  trates*  to  examine  the  woman,  and 
papers,  to  be  sure,  at  any  risk.  I'll  consult  on  what  steps  ought  to  be 
warrant  there's  money  along  with  taken.  I  ascertained  at  the  oank  that 
them ;  he  never  left  himseff  that  there  was  upwards  of  four  himdred 
bare,  for  you  know  he  meant  to  come  and  eighty  jxnmtls  Iving  to  the  credit 
back.  The  papers—  the  papers,  I  say ;  of  Luke  farrell,  with  one  half  year's 
and  all  that  s  m  the  house  belonging  uiterest  some  time  overdue,  and  un- 
to him."  demanded.     Luke  Farrell  had  not 

'*She  won't  give  them  up,  Dan;  called  at  the  bank,  or  lodged  any 

she's  as  .stout  as  a  bull."  money  at  the  time  that  he  left  BaUy- 

"  Won't  she  I    athen    mayl)e   she  free  with  the  Costelloes.     For  some 

won't !  faith,  and  if  she  doesn't  she  years  past,  and  until  the  last  gale  was 

might  do  worse,  John.    We  might  due,  he  had  been  very  punctual  and 

send  her  the  short  cut  to  Amenca,  rt>gular  in  drawing  the  interest,  and 

after  Luke ;  eh,  Jack,  my  boy  1"  relodging  it,  with  some  addition  from 

"  No,  Dan,  you  won't  do  any  such  his  pocket 
"  The  magistrates  met  and  re-examined 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  the  girl,  and  a  warrant  was  made  out 
another  man  came  in  :  she  did  not  on  the  spot  for  the  arrest  of  the  Cos- 
know  his  voice,  but  the  Costelloes  telloes. 

called  him  Tom.     Dan  asked  him       The  box  was  then  opened.    It  con- 

what  kept  him,  and  he  said  he  was  tained  a  heterogeneous  coller'tion  of 

fuU  time  enough.    Dan  told  him  that  papers — old   promissoiy   notes  and 

they  were  going  to  take  awav  any  We  0  IPs,  iwrtly  \ysaa  up ;  lists  of 

papers  belonging  to  Luke  FaiTell  they  pewons  who  owed  small  sums ;  Ksts 

could  find  in  Honor  Mitchell's  house  of  rates  of  bonuses  to  be  added  to  the 

a  Sunday  night ;  that  he  might  dei)end  sums  lent,  according  to  the  amount^ 

upon  it  there  was  money  m  the  box  in  an  extraordinary  tabular  ftmn ; 

wnerc  the  papers  were,  and  that  he  memorandums  or  l)ank  receipts  for 

should  have  his  share,  if  he'd  come,  lodgments,  with  the  amount  of  in- 

He  replied,  "  that  they  ought  to  let  terest  drawn  and  added.    There  was 

well  enough  alone ;  they  nad  done  a  sum  of  fourteen  pounds  in  lank 

enough  already,  and  if  his  advice  was  notes  and  silver,  and  last  of  all,  there 

taken,  they'd  never  look  after  papers  was  a  short  will,  without  date,  written 

or  money,  or  any  thing  else ;  if  they  in  a  large  clear  hand,  to  the  foDowini; 

did,  to  mind  what  he  said,  they'd  be  eft'ect :— 
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tbemselyes  buried  at  the  expense  of  use  in  beins  hard-hearted ;  it's  what  I 

any  man  who  may  happen  to  have  a  never  could  be,  and  it's  quite  right 

few  shillings  put  together  for  *th'  that  poor  woman  should  be  buried  de- 

agent' "  oently,  and  as  soon  as  possible ;  here's 

"Come,  Mr.  Farrell,"  said  Jack,  a  tenpenny  bit  towards  her  coffin, 

"give  us  half-a-crown  to  begin  with  'Tis  all  I  can  afford  to  give,  and  'tis 

— that's  a  good  man."  all  I  will  give,  I  swear  to  you,  so 

"Half-a-crown  !  Why,  then.  Jack  you  need'nt  come  back  to  me,  let  you 
Mitchell,  maybe  you  think  I'm  made  be  short  or  not — now,  mind  that, 
of  money.  Half-a-crown!  Where  Jack;  here's  two  pence  over  and  above 
would  I  get  half-a-crown  1  any  trifle  for  the  poor  little  girl ;  God  help  her." 
I  have  I  can't  call  my  own  till  the  "I'll  put  the  coppera  to  the  ten- 
rent's  paid;  I  believe  you  re  fairly  penny  bit,  Luke,  and  make  a  shilling 
dramin ."  of  it,  towards  the  coffin  ;  'twill  look 

AU  this  time  Luke  Farrell  was  better,  Mr.  FarrelL"  said  Jack, 

passing  lialf-crowns  and  tenpenny  bits  "No,"  said  Luxe,  "you'll  do  no 

noiselessly  through  his  fingers  in  his  such  thing ;  didn't  I  swear  to  you  I'd 

breeches  pockets — feeling  for  a  fip-  j;ive  no  more  towards  it;  the  two  pence 

penn^  bit !  but  he  could  not  find  one.  is   for   the  little  girl,  and  nothing 

"Come,  Luke,"  said  old  Jack,  try-  else." 
ing  a  touch  of  intimacy,  when  the  "  Here,  Luke,  dear,"  said  Jack,  hand- 
<lignity  of  Mr.  had  seemed  to  fail —  inghimbackthe two  pence;  "* Colleen 
"Come.  Luke,  give  me  half-a-crown  ;  a  mitthol'  won't  want  your  hapencp, 
we  all  know  you  have  it,  you  won't  with  the  blessing  of  God." 
miss  it ;  'twill  be  a  great  help  to  us,  Luke  took  the  two  ])ence,  drou|)ed 
and  a  good  pattern  to  begin  with."  them  into  his  pocket,  over  the  naif- 
Luke  Farrell  stealthily  laid  haif-a-  crown&  and  turned  in  through  a  gap 
crown  on  the  end  of  the  black  wooden  to  his  farm. 

chimney-piece,  and  put  his  elbow  over  It  happened  that  Luke  Farrell  found 

it ;  his  son.  Hush,  saw  him.  one  thing  or  another  upon  the  farm 

"Come,  Mr.  Luke,"  said  old  Jack,  that  caught  his  attention  and  ocai- 

adding  dignity  and  intimacy  together,  pied  his  time  until  it  was  lat«  in  the 

in  a  last  hope  of  succeBs,  and  modify-  afternoon,  and  as  he  had  relieved  his 

ing  his  demand  to  "give  us  more  or  mind  and  conscience  by  a  liberal  act 

Im."  almost  the  first  thing  after  breakfast 

"Call   again.  Jack,"    said    Luke,  that  morning,  he  was  in  good  humoui- 

^' after  you  go  through  the  village,  with  himself,  and  pleased  with  every 

and  let  me  see  what  others  do,  and  thing  he  met  as  he  went  on  from  field 

I'll  see  if  I  can't  give  you  something  to  field.    Luke  Farrell  returned  to  his 

towards  her."  home  well  plea8e<l  with  himself,  and 

"Well,   thank   yoiL    Mr.   Farrell,  inclined  to  be  so  with  others^  anil 

thank  you,"  said  old  Jack,  getting  up  although  his  was  an  ugly  smile,  it  was 

and  leaving  the  house.  always  welcome,  for  it  indicated  that 

Luke  Farrell  was  still  dropping  the  money  was  not  uppermost  in  his 
half-^crowns  and  tenpennies  through  thoughts  for  the  moment 
his  fingers  in  his  pocket,  but  so  gin-  In  his  huny  after  old  Jack  Mitchell 
gerly  as  not  to  maike  a  noise.  Second  in  the  morning,  he  forgot  the  half- 
thoughts  struck  him,  when  he  heard  crown  which  he  had  laid  on  the  end 
Jack  Mitchell's  steps  departing  from  of  the  chimney-piece.  About  an  hour 
the  door :  what  if  any  one  in  the  vil-  after  he  was  gone,  when  Mitchell  was 
lage  gave  more  than  he  had  deter-  returning  from  his  mission,  young 
mined  on  giving,  he  should  advance.  Hugh  Farrell  was  standing  at  the 
at  least  to  the  same  amount,  and  old  door.  His  mother  was  sitting  on  a 
Jack  Mitchell  had  a  piece  of  copy  deal-bottomed  chair  in  the  shade  of 
paper  and  a  stump  of  a  pencil  in  his  the  house,  mending  a  pair  of  stock- 
nand,  to  take  down  the  names ;  so  he  ings  for  Hugh,  who  leaned  against 
thought  upon  consideration,  that  it  the  jamb  of  the  door,  with  his  legs 
would  De  oest  to  oomproaiise  the  crossed. 

chances,  and  give  a  tenpenny  bit  at  "Well,  Jack,"  said  Mrs.  Farrell, 

once  :  and  with  this  intention  he  fol-  looking  at  him  over  her  specs,  as  he 

lowed  old  Mitchell  down  the  lane.  came  by,  "what  success  have  you  had  I 

"Here,  Jack,''  said  he,  "there's  no  Good,  I  h()i)e." 
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all  very  pftrtinl  to  me,  ptrticularly  the  man  went  to  America ;  but  felt  thftt 

Costelloes,  who  were  my  best  friends.  I  nothing  could  be  done  until  further 

never  let  on  to  the  Cortelloej  that  I  was  evidence  could  be  procured, 
gomg  until  the  coach  was  almost  ready  '^ 

to  starti  when  I  met  John  on  the  bridge        rv„_  „^^,  „_.  j  <«;«i^*  «»^«4>u«  «a.^* 

andtoldhim;indeedhecriedUkeachUd,  ^  One  year  and  eight  m^t^  aaer, 

and  wanted  me  to  wait  till  May,  but  I  Constable  Harvey  reported  tba^  on 

couldn't.    Give  my  love  to  Honor  Mit-  *"©  evening  before,  a  man  had  been 

chell  and  the  Costelloes,  and  M'Gk)Yem,  most  inhumanly  beaten  at  the  three 

tell  Billy  Carney  not  to  fret  about  the  Foads  of  C y  and  he  had  brought 

trifle  that  he  was  behind,  he's  welcome  him  to  the  police  barrack,  where  ne 

to  it,  and  any  other  of  the  neighbours  was  lying  quite  insensible.    Harvey 

that  was  short.    We  had  a  very  stormy  ^ag  very  much  afraid  he  had  been 

voyage  fttmi  DubUn  to  here.    This  is  a  murdered;  he  had  not  spoken  a  word, 

r7^  M^^i'^*^^^^i^''''l*^^^tIS  and  none  of  the  police  or  nei^hbouw 

I  should  call  it.    The  ships  m  the  nver  i-_^-„  „,v^  i,«  „„!;     t«  !«««  ^^^  ^^» 

is  as  thick  as  the  heath  u^n  the  moun-  knew  who  he  was.    In  less  than  ten 

tain  behind  Tim  Fennelly's.  there  are  so  Jjmutes  I  was  mounted  ^dawav  to 

many  masts.    I  sail  on  Friday  in  a  ship  ^ne  scene.     Ine  oistnct  doctor  naa 

called  the  Eringobragh,  she's  a  very  verylittlehopesofthe  man's  recovery; 

fine  ship,  bigger  than  your  school-house  he  had  been  frightfully  beaten  about 

a  great  deal,  she's  bound  for  New  York,  the  head  and  body ;  there  was  one 

where  I'll  be  with  the  blessing  they  say  slight  fracture  of  the  skull,  "  not  dan- 

in  three  weeks.    You  know  Tm  ffone  to  gerous  j^r  ee''  the  doctor  said,  but  he 

look  for  Hugh,  or  nothing  would  make  feared  that  he  was  inwardly  hurt— he 

IS?  leave  Baiiyfree.    I  hope,  Dear  Mat,  j^^      j^^^   ^  stimulants  and  lay  to 

Ji^nrh^JrhL^t^efe  appearance  d^  He  had  Wnw^h- 

before  I  sail,  and  as  vou  know  its  no  ^d  and  cleaned  and  exhibited  the  fea- 

trouble  to  me  to  write/ 1  thought  I'd  let  tures  of  a  very  young  and  handsome 

you  know  where  I  am,  that  your  mind  maiL     He  had  a  valuable  ring  upon 

may  be  easy  about  me,  as  I  came  away  one  of  his  fingers, 
without  so  much  as  '•hannacth  lath,*  par-        Singular  to  say,  a  silver  watch  and 

ticularly  the  Costelloes,  who  were  my  chain  and  so  much  as  sixteen  sove- 


the  day  I  left  them,  and  Thomas  M|r)er.  j^j^     ^^  ^^               ^  intended, 

r 'brit^'Kc^»ce^^^^^  orthattheperj^^atorshadbeenc^^ 
he's  a  decent  weU  behaved  boy.  Dear  ^V^^ed  before  they  had  tune  to  corn- 
Mat,  I  remain  your  loving  friend,  plete  their  design.    There  were  no 

"TnKETrAPRvii  letters  or  documents,  however,  by 

i^DKE  a  ARKELL.  ^j^.  ^^  j^  ^^^^  ^  asccrtalued  who  the 

"P. S.— Dear  Mat,  tell  the  neighbours  young  man  was.    This  was  on  Friday, 

not  to  be  uneasy  about  me,  particularly  — Thursday  evening   he   had  been 

the  Costelloes.  I  hope  Jemmy  M*Gk>vern's  beaten — and  on  Saturday  about  two 

horse  is  better."  o'clock  there  was  a  meeting  of  ^e 

magistrates  of  the  district  to  inquire 

Finley  sworepositively  that  it  was  into  the  matter, 
all  in  Luke  Farreirs  handwriting,  This  meeting  was  held  at  the  petty 
with  which  he  was  weU  acquainted ;  sessions-house  of  the  district,  about 
so  did  one  or  two  others,  and,  after  a  a  mile  from  the  place  where  the  out- 
consultation  upon  the  whole  case,  the  rage  took  place,  and,  as  usual  upon 
evidence  being  quite  insuflBcient  to  such  occasions,  there  was  a  oonsidv- 
detain  them,  the  Costelloes  were  dis-  able  crowd  about  the  door.  A  police- 
chai^ged.  I  retained  the  letter,  and  man  was  posted  outside  for  the  pur- 
subsequently  compared  it  with  the  pose  of  keeping  the  people  fit)m  the 
documents  in  the  box,  known  to  be  in  window,  and  I  observed  nim  pushing 
Farrell's  handwriting,  and  was  con-  a  young  boy  from  the  comer  of  the 
vinced  that  the  letter  was  not  written  sash,  who  pertinaciously  attempted 
by  the  same  hand ;  besides  there  was  to  return.  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
too  much  about  the  Costelloes  in  the  entering  into  conversation.  The  mo« 
letter  to  please  me.  I  considered  the  ment  the  boy  saw  the  policeman  en- 
ftMst  of  the  money  still  remaining  in  gaged  with  me  he  returned  to  his 
the  bank  to  Luke  Farrell's  oredSt  a  spSxi  at  the  side  of  the  window.  I 
'^ry  suspicious  circumstance,  if  the  tnen  told  the  man  to  tsika  no  further 
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''  Father;'  said  the  boy,  "  I  bejg  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  the 

your  pardon:  I  thought  you  put  it  boy  thrust  the  note  into   the  fire, 

there  for  Jack  Mitchell,  and  he  told  where,  ere  the  father  could  rescue  it, 

me  you  gave   him   nothing,  and  I  it  was  nothing  but  a  thin  black  film, 

thought  you  forgot  it,  and  would  not  This  was  the  climax  to   Hugh's 

be  angry.*'  destiny.   Enraged  beyond  control,  the 

'^  ELe  lied,  the  old  beggar ;  I  did  father  lifted  a  light  stick  which  lay  in 

give  him  as  much  as  I  could  afford,  the  comer,  and  with  all  his  force 

and  more.    You  had  no  business  to  struck  his  son  right  and  left  across 

touch  it    Did  you  think  I  could  af-  the  face,  raising  thick  red  welts  upon 

ford  to  give  half-a-crown  to  bury  a  his  cheeks,  and  then  laid  it  heavy 

beggar  ?    How  da-a-re  vou  touch  it,  upon  his  back  and  sides.    Hush  did 

I  say ;"  and  he  twisted  both  his  ears  not  quail ;    and   Luke   Farrell,  in- 

until  they  were  crimson  red.  furiated  more  by  his  calm  humility 

The  boy  did  not  cry,  but  looked  his  than  he  would  have  been  by  the  most 

father  in  the  face.  forcible  resistance,  seized  him  by  the 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  you  promised  collar,  and,  with   a  mighty  swing, 

me  half-a-crown  long  ago,  when  I  pitched  the  poor  boy  out  upon  the 

went  to  school,  if  I  was  a  good  boy  at  pavement,  shut  the  door,  locked  it, 

the  end  of  twelve  months,  and  learned  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair, 

my  book  well.    Let  that  half-crown  Peggy  Farrell  fainted.    She  knew 

lie  against  this  one,  and  don't  beat  her  son ;  young  as  his  heart  was,  idie 

me."  knew  it. 

"  Worse   and   worse,   you  young  Luke  Farrell,  roused  to  exertion, 

rascal ;  you  want  to  put  it  on  that  bathed  his  wife's  temples   in  cola 

now,  do  you?    You  were  to  be  a  good  water,  opened  the  door,  and  looked 

boy,  and  well  you  have  proved  your-  out. 

seff  worthy  of  it  by  roboing  your  fa-  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Farrell  had  re- 

therwhen  his  back  was  turned.    You  covered,  she  said,  "Luke,  I  am  sorry 

yoimg  pickpocket ;  you'll  never  be  fit  you  were  so  harsh  with  Hugh  ;  he's 

for  anything  else,  that's  more.    You  a  high-spirited  boy,  and  he  won't 

young  scoundrel,  I'll  turn  you  out  of  come  back." 

the  house;  and  a  good  riddance  I'll  "I  fear  he  wiD,  the  young  rascal," 

have  of  you.    I  suppose  I'm  robbed  said  Luke  ;  "he  knows  a  trick  worth 

right  and  left  by  you  ;  but  I'll  keep  two  of  that ;  but  I  won't  let  him ;" 

you  no  longer,  you  thieving  brat ;  how  and  he  went  to  the  door  and  looked 

dare  you  take  it,  I  say  1"  and  he  out  again. 

twisted  his  ears  till  they  were  like  "I  think  he's  gone  into  the  hag- 
thumb-ropes,  gard,"  he  said,  "and  he  may  stay 

The  boy  never  winced.  there:  I'll  warrant  he'll  be  stealing 

"  I  never  took  a  penny  before,  fa-  in  to  nis  supper,  the  young  robber  •  I 

ther^aU  my  life,"  said  ne.  hope  he'll  repent  before  he  shows  nis 

"How  do  1  know  that,  you  young  face  again — after  burning  my  five- 
robber  1  Them  that  would  rob  would  pound  note." 
lie  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  and  "Luke!  Luke!  I  think  you  have 
he  twisted  his  ears  again,  "  I'll  have  greater  cause  to  repent  of  what  you 
done  with  you  this  day.  Another  nave  done,  than  that  i)oor  boy.  He 
hour  I'll  not  harbour  a  robber  in  my  did  not  think  he  was  doing  wrong ; 
house.  Another  meal  of  mine  you'U  he  thought  you  left  it  there  for  Jack 
never  eat.  Look  here,  younc  man,"  Mitchell;  indeed  he  did;  andrecol- 
he  added.  "Do  you  see  tin  ft,'  pulling  lect  all  the  names  you  called  him. 
a  five-pound  note  out  of  his  pocket,  'Twould  be  enough  to  say  all  youditl, 
and  holding  it  towards  his  son.  "Take  and  tear  his  poor  ears  in  that  way.  to 
that,  and  begone,  you  young  ruffian,  say  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which 
Take  it  to  the  city,  where  you'll  have  you  beat  hun,if  he  took  it  out  of  your 
fair  play  for  your  finders.  The  master-  desk  in  the  dark." 
pickpocket  will  perfect  you  in  your  "  WelL  well,  maybe  so  ;  'twill  do 
trade  for  less  than  half  the  money ;  him  no  narm  at  all  events  to  stop 
for  you'll  be  an  apt  scholar,  and  he  abroad  for  a  while,  till  he  tlunks  of 
won  t  have  much  trouble.  Take  it,  himself.  You  know  he  was  wrong, 
and  be  off  with  you,  I  say,"  and  he  Peggy." 
thrust  it  into  the  boy's  hano.  Itmay  here  be  objected  that  Luke 
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become  Aeusible  during  my  absence,  late  for  ,the  bank^  where  they  knew 

carefully  to  note  every  word  that  his  business  was — to  lodge  a  consi- 

mkht  lall  from  him.  derable  sum  of  money.    In  this  they 

On  the  fourth  morning  I  received  a  succeeded,  by  stopping  at  a  foi^ge  to 

note  from  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  get  a  shoe  fastened   on  the  Jbonse. 

to  say  that  Thomas  M  *Dermott  wished  They  stuck  close  to  him  all  day  while 

,  to  see  me ;  he  added  that  I  ought  to  he  was  in  &— — ^  and  brought  him  to 

go  at  once,  as  he  suspected  he  had  a  public-house,  just  before  they  left 

something  of  importance  to  commu-  the  town,  where  they  persuaded,  or 

-  nicate.    I  lost  no  time.  almost  forced  him  to  take  a  tumNer 

The  first  question  M'Dermott  asked,  of  porter  and  two  gLasses  of  whisky, 

when  the  door  of  the  cell  was  shut,  He  was  the  worse  of  liquor  when  he 

was— "How  was  the  younc  man —  got  on  the  car,  and  it  was  then  dosing 

was  there  any  hope  that  he'd  get  dark.    We  had  twelve  or  fourteen 

over  it  ]"  miles  to  go,  and  we  did  not  arrive  at 

"Very  little — indeed,  scarcely  any,"  the  cross  roads  of  Skeeoge  until  it 

said  I.  w&j  within  an  hour  of  midnight.   By 

"'Tis  a  bad  job,"  he  replied,  "  but  this  time  Luke  Farreli  wasge&ing  the 

not  the  worst  yet."  better  of  the  liquor,  and  we  stopped 

"Take  care  what  you  are  about,  at  a  small  house  on  the  roadsiife  to 

MDermott,"saidI.    "Anystatement  give  him  another  glass.   DanCostelloe 

you  wish  to  make  had  better  be  made  told  me  to  take  the  mare  and  cart 

to  a  magistrate ;  be  cautious,  and  con-  home  round  the  road,  and  that  they 

sider  well  what  you  do,  for  any  thing  would  bring  Luke  Farreli  across  the 

wliich  you  say  to  criminate  yourself  mountain  by  the  footpath,  '  as  soon 

will  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  as  he  had  taken  enougn/  and  to  make 

given  in  evidence  against  you;  and  if  haste  back  and  meet  tneuL    I  went 

the  young  man  dies,  it  may  involve  home  with  the  horse  and  car,  and  re- 

your  life.  tunned  to  meet  them  by  the  path. 

"  Well,  your  honour,  I'm  obleeged  to  Having  gained  the  top  of  the  moun- 

you  for  teUing  me  that:  but  I'd  be  tain,  I  heard  the Costelloee  some  dts- 

glad  you'd  send  for  Mr.  W ^  and  tance  below  me  on  the  pathway.    It 

stop  here  yourself  while  I  tell  him  was  a  light  night  by  this  time,  and  I 

what  I  have  to  say — for  say  it  I  will,  saw  them  about  twenty  perch  from 

live  or  die;  for  \i  I  don't,  there's  a  me.  I  saw  one  of  the  Costelloes  strike 

grate  dale  will  go  unpunished  that's  Luke  Farreli  and  knock  him  down  : 

a  lon^  time  lying  by ;  and  it  was  thev  they  then  both  struck  him  several 

that£'ewme  into  that  as  well  as  this,  times  about  the  head,  with  heavy 

"But  why  send  for  Mr.  W ^,"  sticks.    I  heard  Dan  say,  *Tbat'iIl 

said  I,  "he  lives  a  long  way  off:  wul  do  ;  he's  punished  ;  be  quick  now.' 

not  any  other  magistrate  do  equally  Farreli  never  spoke  a  word  :  he  must 

wein"  have  been  verjr  drunk.    They  then 

"No.  no,  I  know  him  so  well ;  I  stooped  over  him  upon  their  knees, 

couldn  t  tell  the  half  of  what  I  have  robbing  him.    In  less  than  a  minute 

tosaytoanybodyelse,andI  wishyou  d  they  stood  up,  and  one  of  them  said, 

stand  by,  yourself.     Send  for  Mr.  *  Gome,    in    with   him ;'    and  they 

W .'^  dragged  him  to   the   edge    of  the 

In  the  afternoon  of  tlie  next  day  chiasm  and  threw  him  over.    I  got 

I    called   again  with    Mr.    W .  frightened,  and  ran  back  to  Ballyfiee 

M'Dermott  was  duly  cautioned  upon  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carr}'  me.  I 
the  effect  of  any  ilisclosure  he  might  then  turned  ajoun  and  met  the  Cos- 
make,  but  he  was  still  determined  to  telloes  not  far  from  the  village.  They 
make  a  full  confession.  The  magis-  asked  me  what  kept  me,  that  they 
trate  took  down  the  following  state-  expected  me  up  long  before.  I  said 
ment : —  I  could  not  find  the  Key  of  the  stable 

"  Upon  the  day  that  Luke  Farreli  for  a  long  time,  and  that  I  did  not 

left  Ballyfree,  in  company  with  Daniel  like  to  leave  the  mare  loose  on  the 

and  John  Costelloe,  I  met  them  by  street,  and  that  I   came  away  Uie 

appointment  on  the  ro€ul  to  S .  I  moment  I  tied  her  up.    John  said  I 

was  aware  that  it  was  the  intention  did  right  not  to  leave  her  loose,  as  the 

of  the  Costelloes  to  delay  on  the  vovA  ])eople  migh  t  be  talking,  if  she  strayed 

so  long  that  Luke  Fan*eU  would  be  to  any  of  thoir  doors.  Dan  said,  *'tou 
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money  verj'  iniu-h,  andiis  a  great  deal  time  he  intended  to  remain  in  Bally- 

de])eud8  upon  it,  we'll  put  it  in  for  free, 

fourteen  pounds.     Gomo,  now,  you  Dan  Costelloe  was  one  day  about 

haven't  a  word  to  say."  this  time  planting  potatoes  in  the 

"I  have  plenty,  Dan  Costelloe.  1*11  garden,  at  the  end  of  his  house,  when 

quit  lending  money;  it  may  have  Luke  Farrell  walked  up  to  the  door, 

brought  me  a  few  pounds  in  as  many  Dan  threw  down  the  loy  at  once, 

vears ;  but  Dan,  I'll  quit,  I  tell  you.  and  came  round  to  meet  him. 

It  didn't  bring  me  luck— look  at  me.  "  Welcome,  Mr.  Farrell,  welcome." 

"It  won't  be  so,  Mr.  Farrell,  and  Now,  Luke  Farrell  was  of  all  others 

this  is  the  laat  time  we'll  ever  ask  the  very  man   that  Dan  Costelloe 

you-    Come,  we'll  do  the  decent  thing  wanted  to  get  into  chat  with,  and  that 

and  make  it  for  fift^^en,  until  the  price  without  seemingly  seeking  to  do  bo  ; 

for  the  seed  oats  comes  round.    Here  and  this  opportunity  he  afterwards 

John,  take  the  jniper  out  of  your^ia  t."  called  a  "godsend." 

"Not  so  fast,  boys,  I  have  paper  "Welcome,  Mr.  Farrell,"  repeated 
enough  of  my  own;  if  I  do  this,  twill  Dan.  taking  an  old  red  cotton  hand- 
be  the  last  time  I'll  ever  lend  a  pound;  kerchief  out  of  the  crown  of  his  hat, 
recollect  I  said  that,  Dan  and  John  and  wiping  his  forehead,  "won't you 
Costelloe ;  I'll  never  lend  another  come  in  and  sit  down." 
poimd  while  I  live,  so  nobody  need  "  Why  then,  no,  Dan,  I  thank  you ; 
ask  me.  You  must  get  some  one  to  Til  just  sit  here  for  a  minute,  for  I 
join  you,  for  you're  co-partners,  living  only  want  a  word  with  you."  And 
on  the  same  land."  he  sat  down  on  a  stone  seat  at  one 

"Our  neighbour,  Michael  Carney,  side  of  the  door, 

will  join  us,    said  John.  "  An'  welcome  ;  or  twenty  wonls  if 

"He'U  do  very  well,  he  was  always  you  plase,  Mr.  Farrell.    Can  I  do  any 

regular  himself,  and  I  haven't  his  thing  for  you,  for,  if  I  can,  it's  I  that 

name  in  my  papers  now  at  all ;  it's  a  ought  ?" 

mere  matter  of  form,  for  you'll  never  A  trifle,  Dan,  I  hope.    You  see  I 

ask  him  to  pay  a  farthing  of  it  ]"  must  go  into  S— —  to-morrow,  and, 

"Never,  never,"  said  they   in  a  as  I  sold  off  every  thing,  you  know  1 

breatli,  "  you  may  be  sure  of  that."  have  no  horse  of  my  own,  and  I 

Luke  P^arrejl  then  opened  his  box  thought,  maybe,  I'd  ask  you  for  the 

again  and  wrote  out  a  "We  0  U"  loan  of  your  bea^t  to-morrow.    Td 

for  fifteen  pounds,  payable  in  three  think  very  little  of  walking  it.  Dan, 

months,  in  due  form,  nding  three  but  I  want  to  get  in  before  two  o  clock, 

strokes  for  names  at  the  foot,  and  told  and  I  may  have  some  delay,    and 

them  to  go  for  Michael  Carney,  and  would  be  late  back,  so  I  just  came 

that  he'd  see  if  he  could  make  out  as  over  to  see  if  tlic  beast  would  be  idle 
much  as  they  wanted  before  they  •  to-morrt)w.  I  don't  believe  you  began 

came  back.    •  to  plough  yet." 

"I  think  that  man's  a  prophet,"  ^*An'  if  I  did  itself,  Mr.  Farrell, 

Raid  Dan,  when  they  were  fairly  out  I'd  take  a  hundred  horses  from  the 

of  hearing.  )>lough  sooner  than  see  you  at  a  short. 

"He  told  some  truth,"  said  John,  Oh,  deathan'aees,  yes,  to  be  sure, 

"  or  I  misdoubt  me  very  much."  to  be  sure ;  anu  a  hundred  thousand 

They  hastened  on  to  Michael  Car-  welcomes,  and  why  not.    Oh,  yes,  to 

ney's  and  brought  him  back  to  Luke  l)e  sure." 

Farrell's,  where  they  all  three  signed  All  this  time  Dan  Costelloe  was 

the  document,  and  the  Costelloes  got  drawing  the  first  finger  and  thiunh 

t«u  pounds,  consisting  of  notes,  silver,  of  his  right  hand  from  the  backs  of 

and  copper;  for  Luke  wished  it  to  his  jaws  to  the  point  of  his  chin, 

appear  tnat  there  was  some  difficulty  making  a  rough  gritty  noise  upon  hia 

in  making  out  so  large  a  sum.  stiff  grizzly  beard.  I  suppose  the  sen- 

In  the  following  spring  Luke  Far-  sation  was  not  very  pleasant,  for  he 

rell  sold  the  interest  in  his  house  and  soon  changed  the  motion  and  began 

farm,  for  which  he  got  a  ready  pur-  to  make  a  cherry  of  his  lip  ;  he  was 

chaser.    He  gave  up  possession  early  thinking. 

in  March^  and  toot  a  spare  room  in  "At hen,  Mr.  Farrell,"  said  he,  look- 

Honor  Mitchell's  house  for  the  short  ingupoff'histhou'^ht^,  "they  say  we're 
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for  twenty  months,  exposed  to  the  inyolvinf  at  most  transportatioii  for 

burning  sun  of  summer,  and  the  cold  life,  to  that  of  murder  upon  the  fothir, 

frost  of  winter.    How  many  a  glut-  affecting  his  very  life  itself, 

tonous  feast  did  the  kite,  the  raven,  The  weather  about  this  time  under- 

the  scarecrow,  and  the  hawk  make  went  a  very  sudden  change,  and  for 

during  that  period ;    nay,  did  they  several  days  became  wet  and  stormy  ; 

not  rend  the  garments  piecemeal  from  on  one  night  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane, 

the  unconscious  corpse  to  gorge  upon  **A  man  who  is  bom  to  be  hanged 

its  purple  flesh  J    No  wonder  that  the  will  never  be  drowned,"  said  I,  on 

bones  alone  were  left.  reading  the  following  paragraph  in  a 

We  procured  ladders  and  ropes,  and  Dublin  newspaper,  the  third  mom- 

a  large  btuiket,  and  ultimately  sue-  ing  after  Harvev  had  returned  from 

ceeded  in  removing  the  bones  whole  Liverpool : — "Total  loss  of  the  ship 

and   complete.     Tne   skeleton   was  *  Brothera/  upon  the  coast  of  Wei- 

stretched  upon  a  door,  and  brought  ford — dreadful  loss  of  life."     Then 

down    to    Brennan's   pubUc-house,  followed  a   detailed  account  of  the 

whereaninquestwas  held  the  next  day.  shipwreck  of  "  The  Brothers,"  booad 

The  doctor  swore  that  the  skull  had  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  with 

been  fractured  in  three  places,  any  one  a  valuable   cargo  and  a  number  of 

of  which  injuries  must  have  caused  emigrants  on  board.     Amongst  the 

death.     Other   witnesses   were  ex-  lost  was  the  name  "John  Costigan," 

amined,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  and  amongst  those  saved  was  "  Daniel 

of  wilful  murder  against  Daniel  and  Oostigan,   with  (brother  to  John,  lost) 

John  Costelloe.  in  a  parenthesis  after  the  name.    The 

The  bones  of  poor  Luke  Farrell  account  stated,  "that  eveiy  thing  ires 

were  placed  in  a  coflin  and  decently  lost — ^the  vessel  was  a  total  wreck, 

buried  in  the  old  church-yard  of  Kit  and  the  survivors  were  in  a  miserable 

burren,  about  two  miles  from  Bally-  state,    some  almost   naked  —  others 

free.    Constable  Harvey  started  early  totally  so  :  and  many  much  bmised 

the  next  morning  for  Liverpool  in  and  hmt,  ny  being  cast  by  the  waves 

hopes  that  he  miglit  arrive  in  time  to  against  the  rocks.    They  had  been, 

pre  vent. the  Costelloes  getting  off  to  however,  hosnitably  treated  by  thein- 

Ameriea,  but  wrote  the  following  day  habitants,  who  had  supplied  them 

to  Kay  that  he  had  ascertained  that  with  clothes  and  food,  and  lodged 

Daniel  and  John  CosteUoe  had  sailed  them  in  an  old  mill,  until  they  could 

for  New  York  in  a  ship  called  "The  hear  from  their  friends,  or  be  suffi- 

Brothers"  two  days  \>efore  he  had  ar-  ciently  recovered  to  return  home." 

rived  in  Liverpool.  They  had  entered  Harvey  and  another  policeman  were 

their   names  as   Daniel  and   John  despatched  to  the  little  town  on  the 

Costigan.  coast  of  Wexford,  to  arrest  Daniel 

All  this  time  poor  Hugh  Farrell  was  Costelloa    On  the  sixth  day  theyre- 

slowly  creeping  from  behind  the  cloud  turned  with  the  prisoner,  and  Dan 

of  death.    He  was  now  conscious,  and  Costelloe  was  forthwith  committed  to 

began  to  recollect  all  that  had  taken  gaol,  to  stand  his  trial  for  the  murder 

place.    He  was  still  very  weak,  but  of  Luke  Farrell. 

the  doctors  had  pronounced  him  out  Time,  like  an  iron  shroud,  closed 

of  danger.  daily  in  upon  Dan  Costelloe's  doom — 

Thomas  MrDermott  at  first  feared  he  felt  it  creeping  round  him  to  a 

that  Hugh  Farrell  would  have  died,  point  which  he  thought  he   could 

and  that  he  might  have  been  hanged  almost  touch  with  his  nnger,  and  he 

for  the  murder  if  he  did  not  save  him-  knew  that  it  must  soon  crush  him 

.self  by  turning  ;  but  now  that  his  re-  with  a  cold,  unsparing  gras^. 

CO  very  was  rapidly  progressing,  and  The  assizes  were  approaching  nearer 

that  the  Costelloes  nad  made  their  and  nearer,   and  he   was  consdons 

escape,  he  felt  inclined  to  regret  his  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape. 

confession.    He  could  not  now  be  re-  Guilty  he  knew  he  must  oe ;  guiltyne 

ceivcd  as  King's  evidence,  as  there  knew  he  was.    Should  he  give  up  all 

was  no  person  to  be  tried  but  himself,  hopes,  and  say  so,  and  pray  for  forgive- 

and  he  felt  that  the  disclosure  he  had  ness ;  or  should  ne  take  the  chances 

made  would  change  the  case  against  of  the  law,  deny  his  ffuilt.  and  meet 

him  from  a  gross  assault  upon  the  boh,  his  fate  as  a  man— vhicb  v 
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I  WAS  sitting  in  ray  room  one  sul-  man  will  ever  write  another  scroul, 
try  afternoon  in  the  end  of  August,  for,  no  later  than  vesterday,  the 
with  my  whole  paraphernalia  for  fly-  little  colleen  overheara  a  conversation 
tyinff  before  me.  I  Knew  where  two  about  the  same  papers,  and  there  was 
or  three  very  large  trout  had  been  a  word  thrown  m  now  and  then  that 
basking  in  the  sun  all  day,  wagging  must  have  meant  poor  Luke,  and 
their  broad  tails,  and  dropping  down  that  gives  me  trouble  on  his  account ; 
a  few  yards  with  the  stream,  and  but  it's  well  the  little  girl  heard  what 
then  working  up  again  to  the  same  she  did,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  bring- 
point,  sucking  down  every  black  in'  in  the  papers  to  your  honour  for 
midge  that  touched  the  surface  of  safety." 

the  water.    I  knew  that  they  would  **  Have  you  any  good  reason/*  said 

rise  freely  after  sunset,  and  I  was  in  I,  "  to  suppose   that  Luke  Farrell 

the  act  of  tying  a  small  black  fly  with  was  unfairly  dealt  with  ]" 

silver  twist  and  a  stare's  wing  when  a  "  Sure  your  honour  will  hear  what 

knock  came  to  the  door — there  were  Oil  has  to  say,  and  you'll  know  better 

two  women  below  stairs  who  wanted  than  I  can  as  to  that.    I  know  that 

to  see  me.  he  had  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds 

Presently  I  heard  a  distressed  step  in  his  pocket  the  morning  he  left 

upon  the  stairs;  an  elderly  woman  Ballyfree.'' 

entered,  and,  making  a  low  curtesy,  Mrs.  Mitchell  then  called  up  Oil. 

said  she  wanted  to  trouble  my  honour.  The  child  appeared  rather  sun-burnt 

"  Well,  mam,  may  I  ask  your  name,  than  originally  of  a  dark  cast;  she 

and  what  may  be  your  business  1"  had  a  remarkably  clear  tinge  of  skin. 

"  You're  the  Chief,  sir,  aren't  you  ?"  Her  hair  waa  raven  black,  and  her 

she  said.  teeth  uncommonly  white  and  well 

"Yes,  mam.  I'm  the  Chief."  set;  while  her  eyes  were  of  a  bright 

"  My  name  8  Honor  Mitchell,  sir,"  brown — ^busy  and  intelligent  Find- 
said  she,  "widow  of  old  Jack  Mitchell  ing  that  what  she  had  to  say  was  of 
of  Ballyfree.  I  came  to  lay  the  truth  great  importance,  I  took  out  some 
before  you,  and  sure  you  11  do  what  paper,  and  requested  her  to  repeat 
you  like  when  you  hear  it."  it  slowly,  while  I  wrote  it  down. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  I'll  do  what  I  She  stated  that  on  the  previous  af- 

can,  at  all  events,  if  I  can  be  of  use  ternoon  Honor  Mitchell  sent  her  to 

— let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say."  Michael   Brcnnan's  public-house  at 

Honor  Mitchell  proceeded  to  give  the  crass-roads,  about  a  mile  from 
me  a  hurried  sketch  of  Luke  Farrell,  BaDyfree,  for  one  or  two  little  mat- 
that  he  had  lodged  for  some  short  ters.  There  waa  no  person  at  home 
time  in  her  house,  and  how,  about  but  Mrs.  Brennan.  When  she  had 
four  months  previously  he  had  left  got  what  she  wanted  she  was  coming 
Ballyfree  in  company  with  Dan  and  away,  but  as  she  came  to  the  door 
John  Costelloe,  and  had  never  after-  she  saw  Dan  and  John  Costelloc 
wards  been  seen  or  heard  of.  She  walking  up  the  road,  and  she  turned 
heard  that  Mr.  Finley,  the  school-  back.  She  said  to  Mrs.  Brennan  that 
master,  got  a  letter  from  him  from  she  hoped  they'd  pass  by  as  she  would 
Liverpool,  and  she  believed  there  not  like  them  to  see  lier,  for  Jobn 
were  several  hatl  seen  it,  and  this  Costelloe  thought  to  make  free  witli 
had  satisfied  their  minds ;  but  slie  her  once  before,  and  threatened  the 
never  felt  auite  sure  about  it,  for  he  next  time  he  met  her  he  would  not 
had  left  a  oox  full  of  papers  behind  let  her  ott*  so  easy.  She  went  be- 
him  which  he  was  always  very  care-  hind  the  door  hoping  they  w^ould 
ful  of,  and  kept  it  locked  and  hid  pass,  but  they  came  into  the  shop, 
away  under  his  bed.  "  I  kept  it  safe,''  and  she  heard  Dan  tell  Mrs.  Brennan 
she  continued,  "and  said  nothing  to  bring  them  up  half  a  pint  of 
about  it  to  man  or  mortial  ever  since,  whiskey.  This  frightened  her  very 
hopin'  every  day  to  hear  from  Mn  much,  for  she  had  no  way  of  escape : 
Farrell  about  it,  for  he  knew  well  I  but  seeing  the  shutter  of  a  press-oea 
could  read  :  many's  the  paper  I  wit-  lying  open  against  the  wall  m  the  far 
nessed  for  him  ;  but  I  doubt  the  poor  comer  of  the  room,  she  had  just  time 
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em  syijtems  of  iMiintiug.      English  clfff.    It  in  fairy  work  indeed:  and  jet 
hiTiiWape  is  the  most  perfect,  as  a  all  this  is  no  more  than  a  rugged  stony 
school,  of  all  others  in  landscape  art,  beach,  whereon  promenade  some  peo- 
and  to  the  honesty  and  ingenuous  faith  pie  dressed  in  forgotten  fashions;  a 
of  TiuTier  and  David  Cox  it  is  due  long  greyish  dun  stretch  of  yeasty 
even  more  than  to  any  other  effort  sea ;  and  overhead  the  nations  of  the 
or  feeling  whatever.    As  a  landscape  clouds   careering   on — one   in   their 
painter  tnere  are  not  a  few  who  woiud  thousandfold  motion, 
deliberately  prefer  the  works  of  Cox  As  William  Allingham  says.  "Air ! 
to  those  of  Turner,  because,  although  air !  blue  air  and  white" — miles  and 
not  of  such  astonishingly  varied  a  miles  of  air,  and  high  piled  clouds 
character  or  diversity  of  theme  as  the  heaped  on  one  another  like  ruined 
former,  neither  of  such  vast  scope  of  worlds — some  steadfast  and  motion- 
intellectual  grasp— yet,  nevertheless,  less,  some  toppling  to  destruction, 
there  is  a  stiu'dy  simplicity  of  truth,  some    melting   away    in    lone    fair 
the  honest  cenumeness  of  which  rises  streamers  that  the  warm  win<&  have 
far  above  tlie  prosaic — ^for  the  same  ravished  0%  some  melting  in  showers 
reason  that  the  homeliest  things  are  upon  the  land,8omelyinglow,  a  fleecy 
i>fteiitinies  the  most  poetical ;  which  pall  upon  hill  and  valley,  and  ever 
never  fails  to  win  admiration,  and  and  anon    some  threatening,  dark^ 
this  after  a  little  time  deepens  into  and  portentous,  pregnant  with  thnn- 
the  prufoundest  aistonishment  and  de-  ders,  and  lying  on  tlie  earth  in  horn- 
light  as  the  accustomed  eye  discerns  ble  grandeur  of  gloom  that  seem  as 
new  wonders  of  truth  and* marvels  of  they  never  could  be  lifted,  and  never 
perfect  miccess  in  representations  of  more  should  be  rolled  away.    Atmos- 
nature.    Thus  we  say,  in  looking  at  a  pheric  effect  is  truly  and  briefly  the 
picture  like  that  numbered  1,  in  the  strong  point  in  David  Cox*s  wort ;  in 
j)resent  gallery,  "  Rhyl,"  the  proj^erty  a  moment  he  places  before  us  layers 
of  R  Adams  of  Birmingham,  we  see  of  the  impenetrable  blue,  and  moun- 
but  a  low-toned  work  of  moderate  ef-  tains  of  swinuning  vapour.    Few  of 
fectiveness ;  hundretls  of  casual  ob-  his  landscapes  have  anv  thing  in  them, 
servers  might  pass  it  by  thoughtlessly;  in  the  conventional  phrase  :  take  for 
I  uit  let  as  stay  a  moment  to  look  along  instance  Xo.  47,  "  The  Sea-shore,"  no 
that  low  stony  beach,  over-driven  by  incident  here  than  we  saw  at  Rhyl 
:t  world  of  fleecy  clouds  that  roll  past  Sand  this  time  and  darker  weather, 
heavily  upon  a  strong  breeze.    In  an  the  full  force  of  a  headstrong  gale, 
instant  tne  whole  picture  seems  to  wreaks    of  clouds   and   wreaks   of 
ojieu,  deei>enhig  anci  clearing  before  sea,  pressed,  chafed,  overborne,  torn, 
t  lie  eye,  much  as  a  stereoscope  does  worn,  oppressed,  hurried  hither  and 
when  we  look  intently.    That  which  thither,  almost  maddened  in  the  strain 
looked  composed  dim  sea  is  now  a  of  wind,  and  fierce  as  a  hungrv  lion 
huiT>'ing  tormented  mass  of  w^ater  the  haughty  sea  throws  its  foamy 
that  fretfully  chafes  beneath  the  per-  mane   upon    the   shore,    fruitlessly 
sitting  wind,  and  wreaks  its  angry  wrecking  itself,  its  strength  and  its 
will  upon  the  rocky  shore,  in  irregiilar  passion  upon  the  level  and  impressive 
imgatneredmaii.<cs,  where  the  tide  and  sand.    Just  upon  the  mai^gin  of  the 
the  wind  are  at  strife.     Over  the  land  and  sea  a  flight  of  screaming 
yeasty  pc^tulant  waters  the  long  wing-  gulls  rise  in  ciu-ves  above  something 
ed  gulls  fly  low  and  dip  their  fla.shing  the  indomitable  sea  has  cast  ashore, 
glancing  wings — wing8  that  shine  in  There  it  is,  clouds,  sea,  sand  and  no- 
the  transient  gleam  of  light  through  thing  more  ;  but  all  so  managed  that 
the  cloud-gax>s  above  -which,  parted  there  is  ever  present  the  teanng  gale 
in  their  ha.sty  flight,  reveal  the  grey  that  sweeps  liare  the  foam  from  the 
blue  sky  of  spring.    On  a  sudden  it  crest  of  the  waves,  makes  stark  and 
seems  a  veil  has  ])cen  withdrawn,  not  naked  the  shore,  and  beats  down  even 
from  the  picture,  but  from  our  sight ;  the  strong  air-compelling  wings  of 
for  now  the  clouds  have  that  raultitudi-  the  gixiat  sea-birds, 
nous  motion  which  seems  to  cany  them  A  far  different  effect  in  163,  "Bet- 
in  an  universal  creeping  swiftness,  tysy  Cold  Church,"  a  soft  daylight 
where  thousands  are  moving  like  one  effect,  in  a  clear  bright  spring  sky,  a 
to  dip  far  off  down  behind  the  horizon,  mild   misty  veil   of  softest  vapour 
'  'at  as  the  sun  goes  down  behind  a  hangs  in  the  valley,  and  suMues  the 
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*'Iu  the  name  of  God,  Amen.    I,  wing — then  came  anotlier,  and  an- 

Luke  Farrell,  of  Ballyfree,  having  all  other — then  four  or  five — then  too 

my  senses  about  me.  make  this  my  many  to  count  before  they  got  mixed 

fi»t  and  last  will  and  testiment,  that  in  their  flight  and  had  paaised  by — 

is  to  say,  I  leave  all  the  money  which  then  the  whole  army— they  had  fixed 

lies  in  my  name  in  the  bank  at  S ,  upon  the  district  of  RiUyfree  for  that 

to  my  only  son,  Hugh  Farrell,  if  he  morning's  occupation.    The  cobwebs 

be  still  alive,  and  if  he  be  dead,  for  were  all  visible  in  various  shapes  and 

the  which  may  God  forgive  me,  I  fonus,  composed  of  fairy  strings  of  al- 

leave  all  the  said  money  to  the  Right  most  invisible  pearls — like  Lilliputian 

Rev.  Dr. ,  in  trust,  to  be  disposed  lace  patterns  hung  in  a  monster  shop 

of  in  charitable  purposes,  and  for  the  — some  were  like  tne  crowns  for  baby  s 

good  of  the  holy  and  true  Church,  caps,  starred  out  from  a  tiny  circle  in 

provided  it  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  centre  and  edged  roimd  with  silver 

the  said  Right  Rev.  Dr.  that  fringe,  others  were  like  long  pieces  of 

my  said  son,  Hugh  Farrell,  be  actu-  narrow  lace  that  might  be  sold  by  the 

ally  dead,  and  died  immarricd,  or  yard,  hangins  in  festoons  from  the 

without  leaving  lawful  wife  or  chil-  point  of  one  neather-bell  to  another, 

dren.    And  if  the  said  Hugh  FaiTell  When  I  read,  not  very  long  ago,  of  the 

should  leave  a  lawfid  wife  or  children,  crochet  work  done  by  Dickens*  spider 

they  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  said  I  thought  of  the  cobwebs  I  saw  on 

money.**                 *:  thatmommg.  Talk  of  French  flowers. 

Having  replace<l  the  papers  in  the  indeed !  I  tell  you  the  most  beautiful 

box,  I  took  the  warrant,  ana  proceeded  and  expensive  variety  they  ever  pos- 

to  apprehend  the  Costelloes.  sessed  could  not  bear  comparison  with 

I  left  my  quarters  at  midnight,  and  that  sprig  of  broken  heath  upon  yon 

arrived  at  Ballyfree  before  the  first  bank,   or   even  with  that  common 

pale  streak  of  approaching  day  be-  lover  s  daisy  lying  across  the  path, 

trayed  the  dawn.    The  village  lay  in  About  two  o'clock  that  day  the  pri- 

deep  and  silent  sleep — not  even  a  soners  were  brought  l)ef ore  tne  magis- 

watchful  cur  was  heard  to  growl  as  trates  and  examined  separately ;  they 

we  stoletowards  the  Costelloes*  house,  both  had  the  same  story:  that  th©^' 

When  I  knocked  and  demanded  had  given  Luke  Farrell  a  seat  on  their 

admittance,  Daniel  Costelloe  at  once    car  to  S ,  where  he  parted  them, 

got  up,  and  opened  the  door ;  they  saying  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  bank  to 

were  both  at  home.  lotlge  a  trifle  of  money.    "  No,**  said 

We  instituted  a  most  minute  search  Dan  to  him,  "  but  to  draw  it  aU  out 

in  the  house  and  on  the  premises,  in  and  take  it  with  you.**   "  No,*'  he  re- 

exiK?ctation  of  finding  something  l)e-  ])lied,  **  I*m  not  such  a  fool,  'tmll  be 

longing  to  Luke  Farrell— the  watch,  siifer  where  it  is,  I'll  take  but  a  trifle 

for  instance,  wluch  he  was  known  to  with  me,  and  have  the  rest  to  the  good 

liave  carriea,  but  no  such  thing,  nor  when  I  come  back  again  and  bring 

did  we  find  any  money  l)eyond  seven-  Hugh  with  me,  with  the  blessing  of 

teen  pence  in  I)an*s  tobacco  lx>x.  God."    Jolm  said  he  met  him  a|[ain, 

I  returned  home  with  my  prij;on-  later  in  the  day,  and  that  he  said  he 
ers.  We  came  over  the  mountain  by  was  going  to  start  by  the  coach  for 
the  pathway.  It  was  a  beautiful  Dublin,  on  his  way  to  Liverpool,  and 
inonmig  :  tlie  purple  i<^\%  of  the  from  that  to  America, 
luouu tains  were  beginninjr  to  acknow-  Matt  Finley,  the  schoolmaster,  was 
ledge  the  golden  tinge  of  a  glorious  examined  and  produced  the  letter.  It 
simrise,  while  portions  of  the  valleys  bore  the  Liverpool  and  Dublin  post- 
were  still  clothed  with  the  white  marks,  besides  that  of  the  coimtry 
shroud  of  a  dense  fog,  through  which  i)ost  town  of  the  district,  and  was  as 
the  com  fields  showed  dimly,  with  follows  :-- 
stooks  magnified  into  twice  their  real  ,^       ^,         ^,,            ^         , 

size,  and,  insome  instances,  the  broad  .     PV^^^^'^'""^   ^Touf   .Tf^J'^'P" 

..  .nl^^r  J.^AV.,...  ^f  *!.«  Art*  „««,,4.  «/^,.«  ingtofindyoum  good  beaUb,  as  it  learcR 

vellow  surface  of  the  flat  uncut  com  „,^ ^t  present, thank  God  for  it.  I  made 

hung    heavv   with    excess   of   dew,  no  delay  in  sJ—the  day  Heft  BaUyf^ee, 

through    whicli    the    "red    poppies  but  came  ontoDublin  by  theni«ht  coach, 

peered,  with  com  flowers  heavenly  \  didn't  wish  to  fret  the  neighbours  by 

blue."    Across  the  hill  came,  fii*8t,  a  g«ving  I  would  not  come  back,  or  by 

solitary  crow,  with  slow  and  Nteady  taking  my  leave  of  them,  for  they  were 
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MAY-DAY  SONG — ^A  MONTH  BEHIND  TIME. 

DT  JONATHAN  FREKE  SLINGSBT. 

[Erary  one  in  Ireland  knows  that  May  did  not  oome  to  as  thia  yoar  for  oight  iMjt  after  Che  MCk  of 
April.  The  InterTal  was  made  op  of  some  odds  and  ends  of  days,  Ui»t  fell  ont  of  Uke  preTiovs  wIsIot; 
with  keen  east-wind  and  a  nipping  frost.  Who  could  write  »  Mar-day  song  for  last  month's  Ma^ 
ander  such  oireumstanoes?  Nobody — and  nobody  did  it.  *TwoaId  hare  been  an  aoachroBim. 
jost  in  time  at  present.] 


I. 

Beautiful  May,  beautiful  May ! 
I've  longed  for  it  all  the  year ; 
When  every  spray  with  blossom  is  gay 

And  the  sky  is  sunny  and  clear. 
All  night  on  the  lawn,  till  the  break 
of  the  dawn, 
I  watched  for  the  welcome  day. 
Till  the  sun  came  out,  and  with  glee- 
some  shout 
The  birds  sang,  "  Here  comes  May ! 

The  May. 
Here  comes  the  beautiful  May! 


nL 

I  felt  her  breath  like  fra^nt  heath  ; 

I  heard  her  cheery  voice 
Like  rustling  trees,  or  the  hum  of 
bees, 
That  made  my  heart  rejoice. 
And  as  she  trod  the  grassy  sod, 

Up  sprang  the  daisy  gay ; 
And  0  er  the   mead  tne  buttoily 
spread 
His  painted  wings  for  May, 

The  May, 
To  greet  the  beautifiil  May. 


II. 

I  marked  her  feet  trip  light  and  fleet 

Adown  the  mountain  grey ; 
I  saw  her  eye,  in  the  kindling  sky, 
Laugh  oujb  with  the  meny  day ; 
Her  waving  curls  were  bright  with 
pearls 
Of  hawthorn  flowers  gav ; 
Her  kirtle  was  green  with  the  dewy 
sheen 
Of  leaves  from  every  spray. 

The  May, 
So  came  the  beautiful  May  ! 


IV. 

Beautiful  May,  beautiful  May  1 

To-day  I  am  first  of  the  maids 
To  weave  for  my  hair  the  hawthorn 
fair. 

And  bind  it  in  snowy  braids. 
And  in  my  hair  the  braid  I'll  wear 

For  one  that  will  be  on  the  green ; 
If  win  I  may  his  heart  to-day, 

I'U  care  not  who  shall  be  Queen 

Of  May, 

Who  shall  bo  Queen  of  the  May ! 


ITALY,  SEEN  THROUGH  FRENCH  SPECTACLES. 

The  witty  and  wise  author  of  "  Walks,  thing  can  be  more  unsafe  or  uncertain 
Talks,  and  Chalks,"  in  the  pages  of  than  this  mode  of  drawing  conclusions 
this  Magazine,  cautioned  his  readers  from  probabilities;  for  my  experience 
against  circumstantial,  or  what  the  accords  with  that  of  Rochefoucault, 
lawyers  call  presumptive  evidence,  who  maintains  that*  what  is  probable 
"  This  we  are  told  is  founded  upon  seldom  happens.' " 
the  connexion  which  human  expe-  In  the  discussions  which  have 
rience  demonstrates  usuallv  to  exist  arisen  out  of  the  Italian  question  we 
between  certain  facts  and  circum-  have  had  some  notable  instances  of 
stances  and  certain  other  events,  this  presumptive  evidence.  The  facta 
When  the  one  occurs,  the  others  are  of  French  aggression  upon  Austria 
presumed  to  accompany  them  almost  are  presimied  to  tally  with  similar 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  proba-  aggressions  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
bility  is  so  strong  in  some  cases  that  conclusion  follows  that  Napoleon  the 
theysay  it  creates  a  moral  conviction.  Third  is  about  to  throw  the  mad- 
In  mv  opinion,  this  ought  not  to  be  man*s  stake  of  France  against  Europe, 
called  a  presumption  of  law,  but  a  which  cost  the  first  N'apoleon  his 
piece  of  presumption  in  lawyers.  No-  throne.    The  panic,  in  fact»  of  the 
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notice  of  him,  and  walked  up  the  M^ermott's,  I  walked  out  on  the 

road  still  keeping  him  in  view.  road,  followed  by  Constable  Harvev. 

Immediately  opposite  the  aessionfi-  There  stood  Thomsfl  M'Dermott  still, 
house  door,  and  at  some  little  dis-       ^^Well,  my   man,  what   is  your 

tanoe  down  another  road  stood  the  name)"  said T. 
gable-end  of  a  public-house.      At       ^^What'smy  name  1"  said  he. 
the  end  of  this  house  stood  a  tall,       "Ye8,that  was  the  question  lasked: 

stout  yoiing  man,  looking  timidly  it  appears  you  heard  me  well  enough, 
round  the  comer.    He  was  evidently       "what  do  you  want  to  know  for  f ' 

dressed  in  his  Sunday  suit,  which  was  said  he,  hesitating,  and  evidently  pre- 

very  unusual,  as  the  day  was  Satur-  paring  for  a  move, 
day :  his  clean  shirt  neck  was  open,  he       "Just  this,"  said  I,  arresting  hifti, 

had  on  a  bran  new  coat  and  breecnes,  "that  you  are  my  prisoner,  'Hiomas 

a  new  hat,  a  pair  of  beautifully  knit  M'Dermott." 
bhie  worsted  stockings  and  pumps —       He  made  a  desperate  effort  to  ^t 

not  a  speck  upon  him  uom  top  to  toe.  off,  but  Harvey  coming  up  in  an  m- 

"  what  can  be  the  cause  of  itl"  stant,  he  was  secured, 
.thought  I.    "  Can  he  be  going  to,  or       The  result  of  the  search  was  not 

coming  from  a  dance,  or  perhaps  he  is  long  delaved.     Before  an  hour  had 

fresh  rrom  a  wedding  1  No,  I  have  it,"  elapsed  tne  men  were  seen  coming 

thought  I  again:  "he  is  fresh  from,  across  the  hill  with  a  lareebundle  over 

perhaps — a  murder^"  and  I  quietly  oneof  their  shoulders,  sTung  upon  the 

turned  into  the  sessions-room.  point  of  a  carbine;  one  of  the  other  men 

I  directed  Harvey  to  go  out  care-  bad  three  sticks.   It  was  as  I  had  sus- 

lessl^,  and  without  attracting  his  at-  pected— they  had  the  prisoner's  every- 

tention,  to  look  at  the  man  who  was  day  clothes,  covered  with  blood  and 

standing  at   the   comer  of  Philip  dirt    The  breast  of  the  shirt  and  the 

Moran's  pubUc-house,  and  to  bring  waistcoat  were  thickly  sprinkled,  as 

me  word  what  he  knew  of  him.  if  it  had  suddenly  spouted  out  upon 

The  constable  returned  shortly,  and  them,  while  the  c\ms  and  sleeves  of 

reported  that  he  was  named  Thomas  the  coat  were  saturated  with  heavy 

M'Dermott,  and  lived  about  three  blotches,  as  were  also  the  legs  and 

miles  off,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  knees  or  the  breeches.    They  could 

"They  say  there  was  a  brother  of  not  find  any  stockings,  but  the  shoes 

his  *left  the  country ;'  but  he  doesn't  were  besmeared  with  bloodv  mud.  To 

live  in  my  sub-district ;  I  never  heard  two  of  the  sticks  was  attached  bloody 

any  thingaeainst  that  young  man — he  hair,  corresponding  in  colour  with  that 

was  never  before  our  petty  sessions."  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  Here,  thra, 

"No,"  said  I,  "a  petty  sessions  was  abundance  of  justification  for  the 
court  is  not  the  one  tnat  could  deal  arrest  of  the  prisoner:  here  was  a  host 
with  his  doings.  I  susx)ect  he  was  at  of  evidence  against  him,  if  we  could 
the  beating  of  that  poor  young  man,  prove  the  clothes  to  be  his,  which  he 
who  lies  above  at  your  barrack — I  strenuously  denied.  The  ma^strates 
think,  dying.  Look  at  liim,  as  clean  as  were  unammous  in  thinking  it  better 
a  new  pin,  with  his  best  clothes  on,  not  to  ask  him  any  questions,  and  he 
and  a  clean,  white  shirt ;  and  recollect  was  committed  to  gaol, 
that  this  is  Saturday.  He  has  not  Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
moved  out  of  that  spot  the  whole  lay  that  poor  young  man  between  life 
morning,  nor  taken  his  eyes  off  the  and  death:  no  one  knew  who  he  was 
boy  he  has  posted  at  the  window  — none  haa  ever  seen  him  before.  He 
■listening.  It  crossed  my  recollection  could  not  be  removed  from  the  bar- 
also  that  his  name  was  mentioned  as  rack  ;  but  fortunately  the  disMct 
a  'decent  bov'  in  the  letter  purport-  doctor  lived  at  no  great  distance, 
intt  to  come  from  Luke  Farrell.'  and  he  did  not  want  medical  atten- 

i  then  gave  Harvey  directions  at  dance  or  nursing.     Another  doctor 

once  to  send   three  policemen   to  was  called  in,  and  fe'ed  out  of  the 

M^ermott's  house,  with  instmctions  money  found  on  his  person,  and  for 

tomi^eadiligentsearch  for  his  every-  days,  though  life  remamed,  there  were 

day  clothes  and  shoe&  or  an^  thing  but  very  slight  hopes  of  his  recov- 

which  could  connect  him  with  the  ery.    I  was  there  daily  watching  the 

beatuig.  first  return  to  consdousness  or  life; 

GiTuig  them  due  time  to  Airive  at  and  Harvey  hfMldirection%  should  he 
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MAY-DAY  SONG — A  MONTH  BEHTND  TIME. 
BY  JONATHAN  FREK£  SLIR09BT. 

[Ererj  one  {n  Ireland  knows  that  May  did  not  oome  to  vs  this  yeftr  for  oight  dajf  alter  Che  80th  «f 
April.  The  intonral  was  mado  op  of  some  odds  and  ends  of  days*  that  fell  ont  of  (he  prerions  vint«r, 
with  keen  east-wind  and  a  nipping  frost.     Who  oould  write*  May-day  song  for  last  month's  Mafs 

liobodr — I 


under  each  oircumstanoes  f 
Just  In  time  at  present.] 

I. 


)body — and  nobody  did  it.    *Twould  hare  been  an  anaehroni 


Beautiful  May,  beautiful  May ! 
IVe  longed  for  it  all  the  year ; 
When  every  spray  with  blossom  is  gay 

And  the  sky  is  sunny  and  clear. 
All  night  on  the  lawn,  till  the  break 
of  the  dawn, 
I  watched  for  the  welcome  day. 
Till  the  sun  came  out,  and  with  glee- 
some  shout 
The  birds  sang,  "  Here  comes  May ! 

The  May. 
Here  comes  the  beautiful  May! 


•Ti* 


ni. 

I  felt  her  breath  like  fra^;rant  heath  ; 

I  heard  her  cheery  voice 
Like  rustling  trees,  or  the  hum  of 
bees, 
That  made  my  heart  rejoice. 
And  as  she  trod  the  grassy  sod, 

Up  sprang  the  daisy  gay ; 
And  0  er  the   mead   the   butterfly 
spread 
His  painted  wings  for  May, 

The  May, 
To  greet  the  beautiful  May. 


II. 

I  marked  her  feet  trip  light  and  fleet 

Adown  the  mountain  grey ; 
I  saw  her  eye,  in  the  kindlmg  sky. 
Laugh  out  with  the  merry  day  : 
Her  waving  curls  were  bnght  with 
pearls 
Of  hawthorn  flowers  ^y ; 
Her  kirtle  was  green  witn  the  dewy 
sheen 
Of  leaves  from  every  spray. 

The  May, 
So  came  the  beautiful  May ! 


IV. 

Beautiful  May,  beautiful  May  ! 

To-day  I  am  first  of  the  maids 
To  weave  for  my  hair  the  hawthorn 
fair, 

And  bind  it  in  snowy  braids. 
And  in  my  hair  the  braid  III  wear 

For  one  that  will  be  on  the  green  ; 
If  win  I  may  his  heart  to-day, 

I'll  care  not  who  shall  be  Queen 

Of  May, 

Who  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May ! 


ITALY,  SEEK  TUKOUOH  FBENCH  SFECTACLBS. 

The  witty  and  wise  author  of  "Walks,  thing  can  be  more  unsafe  or  uncertain 
Talks,  and  Chalks,"  in  the  pages  of  than  this  mode  of  drawing  conclusions 
this  Magazine,  cautioned  his  readers  from  probabilities;  for  my  experience 
against  circumst-antial,  or  what  the  accords  with  that  of  Bochefoucault, 
lawyers  call  presumptive  evidence,  who  maintains  that  *  what  is  probable 
"  This  we  are  told  is  founded  upon  seldom  happens.' " 
the  connexion  which  human  expe-  In  the  discussions  which  have 
rience  demonstrates  usually  to  exist  arisen  out  of  the  Italian  question  we 
between  certain  facts  and  circum-  have  had  some  notable  instances  of 
stances  and  certain  other  events,  this  presumptive  evidence.  The  facta 
When  the  one  occurs,  the  others  are  of  t  rench  aggression  upon  Austria 
presiuned  to  accompany  them  almost  are  presumedto  tally  with  similar 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  proba-  aggressions  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
bility  is  so  strong  in  some  cases  that  conclusion  follows  that  Napoleon  the 
they  say  it  creates  a  moral  conviction.  Third  is  about  to  throw  the  mad- 
In  my  opinion,  this  ought  not  to  be  man's  stake  of  France  against  Europe, 
called  a  presumption  of  law,  but  a  which  cost  the  firat  Napoleon  his 
piece  of  presumption  in  lawyers.  No-  throne.    The  panic,  in  fact,  of  the 
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didn't  meet  the  old  mker  going  home,  Hugh  ;  but  he  was  **gworn  to  asBiAt 
did  you  V  John  laughed,  and  said  anv  brother  at  his  bidding." 
he'd  be  an  uglv  customer  to  meet  No  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  I 
then,  for  anybody  that  was  afeard  of  procured  an  order  from  the  magis- 
ghosts.  Thev  said  he  was  gone  to  trate  to  apprehend  the  Costelloes,  and 
America,  and  I  said  I  supposed  it  was  at  midnight  I  surrounded  their  house 
the  short  cut  he  took,  and  Dan  Cos-  with  pohce.  Alas  !  the  birds  were 
telloe  replied,  *You  may  swear  it,  flown.  No  Dan,  no  John  Costelloe 
Tom;  but  hidh  a  hurst  \  we  have  your  was  to  be  found, 
share  here  ;  so  come  along.'  I  then  We  scoured  the  whole  side  of  the 
returned  with  the  Costelloes,  and  re-  country  to  no  piupose  :  they  were  not 
mained  with  them  until  next  morning,  to  be  found.  They  nad  taken  the 
They  took  eighty-four  pounds  and  alarm  at  M^Dermott's  arrest,  had  put 
some  silver  from  the  body  of  Luke  all  their  ill-got  money  together,  and 
Farrell,  and  a  silver  watch.  I  got  started  for  America,  during  the  few 
twenty  pounds  for  my  i$liare,  though  days  that  M^Dermott  had  Men  medi- 
I  done  nothing  but  bring  home  the  tating  the  disclosure. 
mare  and  cart.  They  got  thirty-two  We  then  proceeded  to  make  ano- 
pounds  each,  and  the  watch,  with  ther  search  for  the  body  of  old  Far- 
whatever  silver  there  was.  They  rell.  We  went  to  the  fissure  and 
tossed  up  between  the  watch  and  chasm  in  the  mountain.  In  many 
the  silver,  and  Dan  won  the  watch,  places  we  were  obliged  to  creep 
I  went  home  the  next  morning,  through  narrow  passages  on  our 
The  Costelloes  "were  greatly  fright-  hands  and  knees ;  in  some  to  climb 
ened  when  they  were  taken  up  and  up  smooth,  slippery  rocks,  rendered 
their  house  searched  ;  but  when  the  practicable  only  bv  round  excrescences 
body  was  not  found,  nor  any  thing  in  formed  here  and  there  bv  the  incrusta- 
their  house,  and  when  they  were  dis-  tions  of  the  constant  dropping  from 
chiu^ed,  they  were  sure  au  was  over,  the  roof  or  rocks  above, 
and  took  courage  again.  They  never  On  we  went,  through  a  long  ca- 
kept  the  watch  or  the  money  in  the  vemousfissure  to  the  very  end,  poking 
house,  but  they  have  the  most  part  into  every  nook,  behind  every  rock, 
of  it  still.  We  could  not  think  why  but  no  remains  of  a  human  body 
Honor  Mitchell  left  Ballyfree  so  snd-  could  we  discover. 
4lenly;  but  we  suspected  it  was  she  Suddenly  we  heard  fearfxdexclama- 
who  had  the  Costelloes  taken  up,  on  tions  of  horror  and  surprise  from  one 
account  of  Luke  Farrell  having  lived  of  the  men  at  a  short  distance  from 
in  her  house,  and  left  a  box  of  paners  us.  One  was  pointing  upwards  with 
behind  him.  We  were  to  have  taken  his  finger,  wliile  his  heatl  was  turned 
these  papers  from  Honor  Mitchell  away ;  others  had  their  faces  buried 
the  Sunday  night  after  she  left  Bally-  in  their  hands.  Directing  my  eyes  in 
free — that  is,  the  Costelloes  were,  for  the  direction,  I  beheld  a  sight  which 
I  was  again^st  it :  but  they  insisted  on  I  shall  never  forget.  There  hung, 
it.  It  was  Dan  Uostelloc  himself  that  upon  a  blasted  stump  of  ash,  about 
got  the  letter  written  to  Mr.  Finley ;  he  thirty  feet  above  us,  all  that  remained 
got  Frank  Lanigau,  of  Camashea,  to  of  Luke  Farrell.  When  thrown  over 
write  it,  and  he  gave  it  to  a  man  named  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  the  sharp 
James  Casey,  who  was  going  to  Ame-  stump  had  caught  him  by  the  sto- 
rica,  to  put  it  in  the  post-office  at  mach,  just  under  the  breast.  His 
Liverpool."  legs  and  arms  hung,  all-fours,  towav<ls 
Tlie  portion  of  his  statement  which  the  ground,  something  like  the  fii^tire 
lK)re  upon  the  case  of  thi^  young  man,  of  a  brazen  sheep  over  a  wooUen- 
wlio  had  been  beaten,  implicated  the  draper's  shop.  Nothing  remained  of 
Costelloes  in  the  crime.  The  youth  his  clothes  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
had  made  inquiries  after  Luke  Farrell,  coat  about  the  shoulders.  It  was  a 
and  these,  along  with  his  conduct  in  frightful  spectacle.  The  shoes  clung 
other  respects,  led  them  to  believe  ho  to  the  bare  bones  of  the  insteps  and 
was  the  dead  man's  son  ;  and,  fearing  heels,  and  his  uneven  and  ill-turmed 
his  inquiries,  they  had  waylaid  him.  teeth  grinned  most  horribly.  There 
M^Dermott  was  not  inclined,  he  said,  was  no  doubt  it  was  the  skeleton  of 
to  go  with  the  Costelloes   to    l)eat  Luke  Farrell,  which  had  hung  there 
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Pariah  ha«  obligingly  ])roiight  the  create  a  Difc  dn  AfalakJioff;  but  a 
sticks  and  lighted  the  fire  to  boil  it  puft  of  praise  will  satisfy  a  French- 
Now,  we  cannot  undertake  to  sa-  man — the«e  are  the  kickshaws  of 
tisfy  these  purists  for  liberty,  as  we  glory  on  which  solid  John  BuU 
cannot  satisfy  other  high  castas  in  woiUd  starve,  while  our  volatile  neish- 
India  or  elsewhere.  We  can  offer  no  hours  thrive  on  thia  light  food.  Cna- 
guarantees  for  the  moderation  of  Na-  am  a  son  gout,  we  cannot  understand 
jK)leon,  and  his  own  professions  will  Frenchmen.  We  forget,  moreover, 
not  even  be  listened  to.  If  men  will  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  conquering 
be  suspicious  there  is  no  Mandragora  France  in  Italy.  Louis  Philippe  lont 
to  drug  their  suspicions  to  .sleep — no  his  throne,  it  is  thought,  because  he 
dittany  to  heal  the  wound  of  broken  declared  himself,  in  1 830,  the  Napo- 
confidence  at  a  touch.  We  must  only  leon  of  peace,  and  kept  his  word.  Na- 
Icave  them  to  the  teaching  of  history,  jwleon  tlie  Third,  professing  the  same 
and  say,  "time  will iell.  For  our-  policy,  ^^L' Empire  c est  la  paix,'' 
selves,  we  confess  we  have  noisuch  finds  it  dangerous  to  adhere  too  strict- 
fears:  that  it  will  be  only  a  change  of  ly  to  this  peace  policy.  He  would 
masters  for  Italy — from  the  bondage  have  peace  m  the  main,  with  an  occa- 
of  Austria  to  the  bondage  of  France,  sional  brush  of  war,  to  remind  the 
Nations  are  not  so  eajsily  handed  oveil  French  that  he  is  no  fainSant  king, 
from  one  illegitimate  usurpation  to  If  he  exists  in  £uro{)e  on-  condition 
another.  We  delivered  Spain  from  tnat  his  empire  is  peace,  he  also  ex- 
the  French,  and  Greece  from  the  ists  in  France  on  condition  of  keepmg 
Turks;  but  we  neither  sat  down  in  alive  traditions  of  an  empire  wnicn 
Spain  nor  Greece  as  armed  protectors  was  war.  He  is  thus  held  balanced 
01  the  liberty  we  had  prociu-ed  fqj  between  contrary  fears ;  and  now 
them.  Nor  will  the  French  now  sue-  that  lie  inclines  to  the  jwlicy  of  con- 
ceed  in  possessing  Italy  after  dispos-  ciliatingthe  French  ardour  for  war,  we 
nessing  the  Austrians.  The  silly  are  not  to  forget  that  he  will  gravi- 
horse,  says  the  fable,  when  worsted  tate  back  in  a  year  or  two  to  the  safer 
by  the  steg  called  in  the  aid  of  man,  policy  of  peace.  Tliere  may  be  wars 
who  mounted  his  back,  first  subdued  a^in  in  Europe,  as  the  two  years'  war 
the  stag,  and  then  kept  his  seat,  and  with  Russia;  but  the  age  of  war  is 
would  not  take  oflf  the  bridle.  We  gone  for  ever,  the  temple  of  Janus  is 
do  not  believe  in  these  anticipations  not  seldom  closed  and  often  open,  but 
of  the  evil  to  arise  from  French  inter-  seldom  open  and  often  closed.  We 
vention;  but  were  they  to  occur,  the  need  not  fear  that  France  will  wan- 
change  of  masters  would  be  a  certain  tonly  continue  a  war  one  hour  bevond 
gain.  Admitting  the  worst  that  the  point  when  she  has  gained  her 
could  occur  under  any  possible  con-  objects,  and  exhausted  her  resources, 
tingency,  and  the  full  substitution  of  Another  Boulevard  des  lUilietis  in 
French  for  Austrian  ascendancy  in  Paris,  and  an  Italian  Dukedom  for  a 
the  peninsula,  still,  if  the  Italians  are  French  Marshal  will  be  the  cheap  re- 
to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs,  tuni  France  will  get  for  herintervcn- 
the  change  will  be  a  gain  to  Italy,  tion  in  Italy. 
What  Lombard  would  not  exchange  The  policy  of  England  during  this 
the  Concordat  for  the  Code  Napoleon ;  crisis  is  simple  and  straightforward,  if 
French  vivacity  for  Austrian  stolidity;  our  rulers  have  the  common  sense  to 
the  democratic  Imperialism  of  Paris  remember  the  homelv  proverb,  "  least 
for  the  Royal  Apostolic  Imperialism  said  soonest  mended.  LordMalmes- 
of  Vienna  i  We  have  admitted  the  bury  has  been  so  busy  for  peace  that 
worst  that  could  happen,  for  argu-  he  has  almost  bustled  us  into  war. 
ment's  sake;  but  we  are  far  from  be-  The  mission  of  Lord  Cowley  to  Vienna 
licAing  that  this  contingency  will  ended  in  the  sorrowful  experience  of 
ever  occur.  By  the  time  France  has  the  Psalmist, "  I  labour  for  peace,  but 
well  chastised  Austria  she  will  be  ns  when  1 8i)eak  thereof  they  make  them 
weary  of  war  as  at  the  end  of  a  two  ready  to  liattle."  We  were  so  anxious 
years  war  with  Riwsia,  and  will  for  peace,  at  any  price,  that  wo 
make  peace  on  terms  almost  as  etisy.  would  not  listen  to  the  complaints  of 
Prosaic  Englishmen  may  think  it  a  either  side,  and  tried  to  cajole  France 
poor  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  war  to  and  Austria,  like  sulky  schoolboys,  to 
build  a  Boi(lei*ard  de  Srbaetopol  and  shake  hands  and  promise  not  to  fight 
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The  assizes  came  round,  and  there  tjrphus  and  brain  fever,  and  recom- 

Btood  Dan  Ccwtelloe  in  the  dock — his  mended  that  not  a  moment  should  be 

cheek  not  pale  but  flushed,  his  eyes  lost  in  getting  him  into  the  gaol  hos- 

rolling  fiery  and  frightened  glances  pital.    This  was  immediately  done  : 

around  ;  and  now  and  then  a  sudden  the  poor  man  was  sent  off  in  a  covered 

contraction  of  the  forehead  and  brow  van  to  the  gaol  continuing  to  rave  in 

betokened  bodily  pain.    The  indict-  an  incoherent  and  frightful  manner, 

ment  was  read,  ana  the  prisoner  asked  The  Judge  directed  the  Clerk  of  the 

was  he  "guilty  or  not  guilty."  Crown  not  to  receive  the  plea,  and  the 

"  Guilty !  guilty !"  he  cried,  looking  trial  was  postponed  imtil  the  next  as- 

wildly  round  him,     "There  he  is —  sizes.      Before  that  day  week,  the 

stop,  John — ^take  your  knees  off  his  burning  fever  had  done  its  work,  and 

breast,    I   say — ^give  him  air — stop,  unfortunate  Daniel  Costelloe  was  an 

John,  I  say — ^keep  him  back  I  tell  inmate  of  the  cold  and  narrow  prison 

you — keep  him  back  or  he'll  go  over  of  the  grave. 

— take  him  out  of  that— look  at  his  His  Sist  moments  were  fearful  He 
teeth — push  back  his  eyes,  they'll  never  for  one  instant  became  tranauil 
drive  me  mad.  Guilty,  my  lord.  &ee  or  recovered  his  senses  ;  but,  for  five 
there !  look  at  the  mark  of  his  scattered  days  and  nights  aj)peared  as  if  he  was 
snaggled  teeth  in  the  back  of  my  in  some  frigjitful  struggle  for  life  and 
hand  still ;  they'll  never  leave  it,  my  death  with  Luke  Farrell,  giving  utter- 
lord.  See,  Julin.  how  he  froths  at  ance  to  expressions  of  the  same  char- 
the  mouth.  Guilty,  my  lord.  Loose  act«r  as  he  had  uttered  in  the  dock, 
your  mouth,  Luke  dear,  or  you'll  It  took  two  men  to  hold  him  at  times 
take  the  knuckles  off  me.  Take  to  prevent  mischief ;  and  he  died  at 
him  out  of  that,  John — oh,  wasn't  the  end  ofa  desperate  struggle  to  free 
it  well  for  you  that  went  to  the  bottom,  himself  from  their  grasp, 
money  and  all  See,  there  he  is  again.  Poor  Hugh  Farrell  recovered  slowly 
take  nim  out  of  that,  I  say ;"  and  to  learn  all  these  sad  things.  He  took 
with  many  more  wild  and  frantic  ex-  the  necessary  steps  to  constitute  liim- 
pressions,  uttered  with  the  rapidity  of  self  the  legal  representative  of  his 
thought,  the  unfortunate  man,  appa-  unfortunate  father ;  took  poapession  of 
rently  terrified  by  some  unseen  object,  the  box  of  papers,  eveiy  one  of  wliich, 
became  auite  exhausted,  and  fell  over  except  the  will  he  burned.  He  drew 
against  the  side  of  the  dock.  the  money  out  of  the  bank,  and  having 

The  Judge  immediately  directed  a  made  old  Honor  Mitchell  a  present  of 
physician  to  be  called.  Having  ex-  ten  pounds,  and  yoimg  Cil  a  present  of 
amined  the  prisoner  in  the  dock,  he  thirty,  to  help  her  marri^e,  he  re- 
pronounced  the  unfortunate  man  to  turned  to  New  York,  and  is  now  an 
De  at  that  moment  labouring  under  independent  merchant. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THB  WORKS  OF  DAVID  COX, 


AT  THE  FRENCH  OALLEBY. 


The  address  inserted  in  the  cata- 
logue of  this  exhibition  justly  says 
that  "few  art  exhibitions  are  more 
interesting — more  instructive  than 
those  devoted  to  the  works  of  one 
great  artist,  exclusively.  Each  work 
IS  a  key  to  the  excellencies  and  inten- 
tions of  each  other  work:  and  the 
whole  exhibition  presents  tne  history 
and  progressive  development  of  one 
great  artistic  mind."  It  goes  on  to 
ttate  that  these  individual  exhibitions 
are  rare,  an  admitted  fact  which  is 
no  leM  to  be  regretted.    When  the 


special  display  illustrates  the  fame  of 
so  illustrious  an  artist  as  David  Cox — 
a  painter,  too,  whom  our  fathers  de- 
lignted  to  honour — ^we  cannot  well  do 
less  than  refer  to  the  chief  among 
those  of  his  productions  here  set  be- 
fore the  public. 

David  Cox  is  an  artist  to  whom  so 
much  honour  is  due.  because  he  is  the 
last  among  us  of  those  famous  men 
whose  loyal  devotion  to  nature  first 
brought  the  English  school  of  land- 
scape art  to  its  present  proud  pre-emi- 
nenoe  among  ail  the  anoient  and  mod- 
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police  blasphemy.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  well  as  our  duty  is  k>  prevent  it  be- 
religious  iustincts  point  out  that,  if  coming  an  European  war.     It  will  l>e 
ProtestantiBm  is  to  have  a  chance  in  time  enough  to  menace  France  when 
Italy  it  must  be  under  cover  of  con-  she  menaces  Grennany.    The  Russian 
stitutional  states  like  Sardinia  :  so  alliance  with  France,  so  grossly  mis- 
that,  putting  these  forces  together,  stated  by  the  Times,  meant  only  this, 
the  cause  of  Italian  independence  will  to  neutralize  Austrian  influence  in 
muster  a  strong  bod^  both  in  and  out  Germany,  and  hold  Germany  neutral 
of  Parliament  A^amst  thai  must  be  in  a  non-German  quarreL    Pmasa, 
reckoned  the  cymcism  of  the  Tirtus^  Russia,  and  England  can  now  bofnd 
and  the  peace-at-any-price  policy  of  fide  unite  to  keep  the  conflagration 
the  stock-market,  together  with  the  from  spreading  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
traditional  ignorance  and  indifference  first  tiling  an  experienced   fireman 
of  most  Exiglishmen  to  continental  does  is  to  isolate  the  conflagnitioQ. 
questions.     Still  there  is  hope  that  He  will  ply  the  hatchet  as  well  as  the 
public  opinion  will  settle  down  into  pumps  and  hose.    It  is  seldom  that 
the  right  direction    Among  the  lead-  we  can  drown  a  fire,  but  it  is  often 
ing  journals,  the  Time&  is  almost  alone  easy  to  cut  it  off.  Lord  Malmesbuiy's 
in  its  cynicism ;  and  if  it  were  not  hose  was  neither   long  enough,  or 
unfortunately  the  case  that  nine  men  strong  enough  to  deluge  the  nre  of 
read  the  Tivi^ji  for  one  who  reads  the  revolution  in  Italy ;  but  it  can  and 
Dailjf  Xeivs,  Globe,  Post,  Chronicle,  still  may  isolate  it  between  the  Alps 
or  Herald,  the  interest  in  Italian  in-  and  the  sea.    So  longas  the  French 
dependence  would  not  be  as  languid  are  not  marching  on  Vieima,  or  the 
as  it  is.  But  great  Questions  are  always  Austrians  on  the  Rhine,  we  need  not 
fought  and  won  oy  minorities.     As  despair  of  maintaining  neutrality.  We 
Nelson  said  of  the  Gazette  that  omit-  found  it  an  Italian  question,  let  us 
ted  to  mention  his  name — "  Never  leave  it  thus  for  the  present, 
mind  ;  we  shall  have  a  Gazette  to       As  Englishmen  want  not  so  much 
oiirselves  by-and-by.''     So  we  shall  the  disposition  to  sympathize  with 
have  the  Times  on  the  side  of  Italy,  the  wrongs  of  Italy,  aa  information 
when  Italy  has  asserted  her  right  to  how  they  may  best  be  redressed,  we 
independence.     All  in  good  time ;  it  think  we  shall  most  serve  the  cause 
will  take  the  side  of  C&to  when  for  by  giving  the  information  on  which 
once  the  gods  take  the  side  of  Cato,  to  ground  an  intelligent  sympathy, 
and  send  the  Cassar  Francis  Joseph  To  render  our  statement  as  unbiassed 
once  for  all  out  of  Italy.               ^  as  possible,  we  will  grouj)  together 
We  have  thus  cleared  the  Italian  the  observations  of  two  intdligent 
question  of  two  disputed  points  which  Frenchmen  who  have  very  opportune- 
blocked  up  the  way  ana  prejudiced  ly  published  their  rides  ana  reveries 
oiu  judgment     We  doubted  the  sin-  in  Italy  at  the  same  time.    The  one  is 
cerity  of  France,  and  despaired  of  the  **  Lltalie  Politique  et  Religieuse^^  by 
neutrality  of  England;  and  in  this  the  Abbe  Michon.*  an  eloquent  preach- 
state  of  mind,  between  doubt  of  our  er  of  the  old  Galilean  school,  which  is 
neighbours  and  allies,  and  despair  at  dying  out,  we  fear,  in  France  before  the 
the  prospect  of  an  European  war,  we  aggressions  of  ultramontanism.    The 
could  only  look  at  Italy  through  the  otherisapamphlet  on  the  Roman  quea- 
flreen  spectacles  of  iealousy  of  France,  tion,  by  M.  Eomond  About,  the  well- 
Once  assure  Englishmen  that  France  known  author  of  ^^TolUu  La  Gr^ 
neither  desires  nor  dares  to  possess  Contemporain^^dJU^^^LtRoidesMon'  ' 
Italy,  and  that  the  war  will  not  spread  tagnes.     Between  a  French  Abb^  and 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Rhine  (which  a  French  wit,  we  are  not  likely  to 
Austria,  by  ner  alliance   witn   the  take  up  either  extremely  advanced  or 
Catholic  States  of  Southern  Germany,  extremely  retrograde  opinionsof  Italy ; 
is  craftily  trying  to  compass),  and  we  if  the  one  leans  a  little  too  much  to 
are  sure  that  the  instincts  of  our  one  side,  we  can  right  our  judgments 
countrymen   will  be   to  side   with  by  reading  the  other;  where  they  dif- 
Sardinm  and  against  Austria.    It  is  fer  we  can  balance  between  the  two, 
now  an  Italian  war;  our  policy,  as  and  where  they  agree  their  testimony 

♦  <*L'Italie  Politique  et  Bellgieufle-~«uiyie  de  La  Papaute  a  Jerusalem,"  Par 
Ii'Abbe  J.  H.  Michon.    BruzelTes  et  Leipzig. 
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pure  piimlo   light  upon  the  far-off  the  marcnn  of  the  sky  and  tlie  land  ; 

hills.     All  this  rendered  so  truthfully  along  hiUf  the  circunifereuce  of  the 

that  one  marvels  how  a  single  hand  horizon  all  looks  still,  gloomy,  and  nio- 

could  deal  with  such  divei-se  themes,  tionless,  as  though  the  day  was  dead 

No.  28,  "Going  to  the  Hayfield/*  is  upon  the  plains,  and  night  reigned 

wonderfully  expressive  of  aerial  effect,  for  ever.    A  few  animals  have  peace- 

and  brightness  of  atmosphere,  if  we  ablv  fed  undistiu-hed  for  hoiu^,  silent 

may  so  phrase  it,  the  very  clouds  seem  and  unheeded  ;  but  suddenly  a  low 

hanging  far  off  over  the  richly  tinted  vibrant  shudder  shook  the  earth,  that 

earth.  All  looks  wealthy  and  perfect  increased  as  its  cause  came  nearer, 

and  fruitful :  a  peasant  boy  clings  on  and  then  the  clean  sharp  line  that 

the  back  of  one  of  his  teams ;  there  cuts  against  the  low  light  was  loaded 

is  a  pool  by  the  roadside  margined  with  a  maze  of  whirling  wheels  that 

by  large-leaved  weeds,  the  execution  roared   through   the   night,    and    a 


love  also.  This  is  a  waste  of  wild  tion  following  its  speed ;  its  passage 
ini>orland,  in  the  foreground  of  which  scattering  dismay  amongst  the  cattle 
lies  a  weighty  shadow,  and  bcvond  a  who  start  and  snort  in  deadly  fear, 
mill  shines  in  a  glanre  of  light  that  and  then  set  off  to  scour  the  utmof^t 
shows  over  the  desolate  moor  like  a  limits  of  the  waste,  until  the  nijjht 
smile  upon  a  dying  face.  This  is  had  silence  again.  In  "The  Meetni^r 
wonderfiilly  suggestive.  Xo.  82,  "The  of  the  Waters,  near  Bettvs,"  108,  like 
Sea  below  Rhyl,"  is  another  sea-  the  last,  the  property  of  J.  HoUing- 
margin,  but  of  a  different  effect :  the  worth,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  we  have  \ 
falling wavesbreak  in Hurging hollows,  a  foaming,  furious  torrent  coming 
urged  forward  by  the  tunudtuous  sharply  round  a  rocky  point  in  head- 
crests  of  those  that  follow,  and  under-  long  force :  and  behind^  tne  lofty  ridges 
mined  by  the  retreat  of  those  which  of  tne  hills  swathed  m  heavy  cloud  ; 
fell  before,  and  have  left  large  sweep-  down  their  sides  fall  streamers  of  mist ; 
injj  crescents  upon  the  sand.  The  beyond  all  a  sky  of  lurid  blue  look^i 
effect  of  motion  in  this  little  picture  fitfiUly  over. 

is  truly  extraordinary  ;  one  looks  out  Despite  our  wish  to  do  honour  to 
along  the  sea  and  perceives  the  con-  so  distinguished  an  artist,  we  mu^t 
stant  lift  and  fall  of  the  wave  crests  limit  our  remarks,  from  want  of  space, 
as  they  stnicgle  with  each  other  ;  in-  to  these  few  examples  of  his  works, 
numerable  tiiey  are.  and  their  colours  which  have  been  chosen  as  most  fitly 
marvellously  variea  in  the  most  deli-  illustrative  of  his  style  and  vein  r»f 
cate  of  tints  that  could  be  united  in  feeling.  Considering  it  always  pro- 
one  hue.  ferable,  as  we  do,  to  i)oint  out  by  ex- 
Of  the  few  pictures  which  con-  ample,  rather  than  enforce  by  o])ero.se 
tain  any  thing  uke  incident,  for  the  precepta  the  merits  of  a  pamtcr,  let 
artiBft's  aim  being  to  represent  sepa-  us  trust  to  have  called  attention  to  a 
rate  phases  of  nature  he  most  wisely  collection  of  his  works  such  iis  the 
eschews  incident  or  human  action  ; —  world  is  not  likely  to  see  again.  To 
of  these  few  the  most  impressive,  106,  the  extraordinary  industry  ol  the  man, 
"The  Night  Train."  There  is  a  dark  the  many  hundreds  of  pictures  and 
night  over  head  :  the  weighty  clouds  sketches  which  have  accumulated  in 
funereally  roll  alon^  a  solemn  march  many  hands,  during  a  life  almost  j<a- 
that  is  hardly  motion,  and  here  and  triarchal  for  diu-ation  ;  nor  less  re- 
there  their  low  laid  masses  give  markable  for  the  immensity  of  know- 
through  a  torn  gap  glimpses  of  the  ledge  which  has  been  accumulated  by 
higher  sky  still  laden  witn  mist,  and  him ;  and  yet  remains  fresh  and  vigo- 
there  through  a  very  few  pallid  stars  rous,  the  picture  of  "Rhvl,"  although 
glance  sickhly.  It  is  a  wild  and  de-  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  all  the 
Bolate  level  of  heath  and  gorse ;  a  works  here,  having  been  painted  so 
faint  streak  of  weak  light  just  draws  late  as  1654. 
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describing  the  kind  of  preaching  heard  nations.   Who  is  so  impatient  as  John 

in  Italy— a  preachmg  which  in  general  Bull  himself  1  he  is  constitutionally  a 

do<M,  not  go  to  the  quick  of  the  hewrt,  gnunbler,  and  wiU  fly  into  a  fniy  with 

^J^Jj^J'fS'Jr'^X^rjf^  ^^x'  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who 

the  type  of  the  Go«pel,  but  wluch  lulls  ,^„4.„  ^„  „„  ^^^  ,^«««  ;«  ♦u^  ,^»»^ 

the  mOi  to  sleep  o^^  a  sterUe  mysti-  t"^-^°  *?  ^ft?  ^f ^^^  "?  *H^  SP^^r 

cism.  or  in  vague  contemplations."  He  is  a  fiiU-bloodetl  animal,  Ml  of 

life  and  spirits,  and,  therefore,  throws 
Prom  Lucca  the  Abb^  travelled  on  off  thosepeccant  humours  that  some- 
by  Leghorn  along  the  lugh  road  to  times  aflSict  the  State  in  a  rash  of 
CfivitaVecchi^  and  thence  by  steamer  public  excitement  or  the  fever  of  a 
to  Naplea  At  Civita  Vecchia  he  dissolution.  Now,  there  is  more  life 
meets  with  an  old  man  with  white  in  North  tlian  in  South  ItaJy,  and, 
hair,  who  predicts  that  in  ten  years  therefore,  Tuscany  and  Parma  have 
religion  will  have  died  out  in  the  Papal  bent  and  broken  the  leaden  sword  of 
States.  The  revolution  will  have  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess,  while 
swept  away  the  priests,  and  the  reli-  Naples  has  not  yet  snapped  the  iron 
gion  itself  will  not  survive  long  after,  sword  of  her  gaoler  king.  "For  niv 
At  Naples  tlie  state  of  things  is,  if  part,"  said  a  fat  Neapolitan  to  M. 
possible,  more  horrible  still.  &tween  About,  "  I  don*t  care  an  orangepeel  for 
cannon  pointed  in  the  streets,  sentinels  politics.  I  take  for  granted  we  have 
at  every  comer,  spies  creepintj  in  and  got  a  villanous  government,  for  all  the 
out  of  houses,  swarms  of  monks  in  the  world  says  so;  but  my  grandfather 
pay  of  the  police,  Naples  is  in  the  made  twenty  thousand  ducats  by  a 
lowest  circle  of  the  political  Inferno  shop  •  my  father  doubled  this  capital, 
of  Italy.  Our  liberal  Abb^  launches  and  I  have  bought  an  estate  which 
out  in  no  measured  tenns  at  the  brings  me  in  six  per  cent  for  my 
iniquities  of  the  modem  Tiberius.  The  money.  I  feed  well  four  times  a  day, 
reflections  of  Arnold,  when  in  Italv,  I  have  a  £cood  digestion,  and  I  weigh 
are  those  of  eveiy  thoughtful  French-  over  two  liundredweight;  and  at  sup- 
man  or  Englishman.  **It  is  almost  per,  over  my  third  dass  of  Capri,  who 
awful  to  look  at  tlie  overwhelming  can  blame  me  if  I  hiccup  out  Vive  la 
beauty  around  me,  and  then  think  of  Noi"  A  hog  that  was  passing  under 
moral  evil ;  it  seems  as  if  heaven  and  the  window  at  the  time  gave  a  grant 
hell,  instead  of  being  separated  by  a  of  approbation, 
wide  gulf  from  one  another,  were  ab-  Ajs  it  was  somewhere  along  this 
solutely  on  each  other's  confines,  and,  coast  that  Circe  worked  her  spells,  we 
indeed,  not  far  from  any  one  of  us."  must  leave  such  Neapolitans  to  their 
Systematicandlong  continued  tyranny  fate;  if  men  will  be  swine  tliey  will 
in  Naples  has  produced  its  efiect  at  never  want  a  driver — 

last.     It  has  crushed  out  the  life  of  <«  i^t  Gnd  be  Gnd  and  have  a  swiniAb 

the  nation — the  spirit  of  resistance  is  mind, 

dead,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  masses.    The  Yet,  hence  let  us  embark  while  weather 

middle  classes,  and  some  few  of  the  ^^^  »"**  ^>»*^-** 

nobility,  are  liberal,  but  the  rabble  are  At  Naples  oiu:  liberal  Abb^  wit- 

for  their  absolute  and  adorable  Per-  nesscs  the  liquefaction  of  St  Janu- 

dinand.    The  Thneis  insinuated  the  arius*  blood.    In  those  ages  of  faith 

other  day  that  revoluticms  in  Italy  which  Lord  Fielding  would  wish  to 

must  be  factious  and  party  move-  revive,  this  was  only  one  of  many  pro- 

ments,  because  they  broke  out  in  those  digies  performed  in  the  churches  of 

jmrts  of  Italy  which  were  compara-  Naples.    There  was  the  blood  of  St. 

tively  well-governed,  as  in  Pamia  and  Stephen,  of  St    Pantaleon,  of  St 

Tuscany,  while  in  Naples,  where  even  Patrizia,  of  St  Vitus,  and  of  St  John 

a  Red  Republic  would  be  excusable,  the  Baptist— there  were   even  two 

there  has  oeen  no  stir  whatever.    But  phials  of  the  Virgin's  milk  which 

these  half  anologists  for  absolutism  were  liquefied  annually  on  Lady  Day. 

forget  that  tnere  is  a  m  vit<jR  in  na-  Whatever  l>e  the  reason,  these  lique- 

tions  as  in  men — fever  is  not  so  much  factions  have  all  ceased,  with  the  ex- 

a  disease  as  the  eflbrt  of  nature  to  ception  of  St  Januarius,  wliich  is  still 

shake  off  the  virus — physicians  will  too  popular  and  profitable  to  fall  into 

tell  you  that  the  best  patient  is  not  disuse.    Our  sceptical  Abbd  tells  the 

the  one  who  most  patiently  succumbs  old  story  of  General  Championnet,  who 

to  the  maUdy— it  is  the  same  with  threatened  to  bombard  the  town  un- 
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Stock  Exchange,  duriiu;  the  last  days  pages  of  Alison,  whose  interminable 

of  April,  was  grounded  on  little  else  history  of  Europe, "  from  Napoleon  to 

than  a  historical  parallel — a  piece  of  Napoleon,"  like  a  wounded  snake, 

presumptive  evidence  that  the  days  drags  its  slow  length  along  the  fifty 

of  the  Empire  were  to  begin  over  years  that  lie  between  the  Uncle  and 

again.  The  convention  between  France  N  eph  ew. 

and  Russia  was  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  We  will  not  pause  to  argue  with 

revived  ;  the  Danes  were  to  lend  a  those  who  suppose  that  history  only 

fleet,  unless  a  second  Nelson  sailed  moves  in  circles  of  fifty  years'  sweep, 

forth  in  time  to  batter  a  second  Co-  and  that  in  this,  the  jubilee  year  of 

penhagen ;  a  second  passage  of  the  the   Pope's    French    captivity,   the 

Alps,  amid  snow  and  ice,  and  a  se-  events  of  1809  must  happen   over 

cond  Marengo  were  to  scour  the  Aus-  again.    But  there  are  many  who  do 

trians  out  ofltaly ;  a  second  abduction  not  avow  any  theory  of  "  parallels"  so 

of  a  Pope  Pius  from  Rome  to  Fon-  absurd  as  this,  who  yet  are  startled 

tainebleau;   a   second   kingdom  of  by  whjit  they  suppose  are   coinci- 

Etruria;  and  a  second  Murat  reign  dences  between  the  policy  of  Uncle 

in  Naples  :  presumptions  like  these,  and  Nephew,  and  who  imaccountably 

from  past  to  present  experience,  flit-  to  themselves  allow  their  judgment 

ted    last    and   thick   through   the  to  be  warped  upon  the  Italian  ques- 

affrighted  minds  of  journalists  and  tion  by  traditional  jealousy  of  French 

stockjobbers  ;  and  every  one  seemed  intervention.    The  phantom  form  of 

to  forget  the  wise  saw  of  Rochefou-  the   Corsican    usurper — Marengo — 

cault,  that  "  what  is  probable  seldom  Boulogne — ^Austerlitz — start  up  be- 

happens."  fore  them ;  and  their  desire  for  the 

These  historical  parallels  have  liberation  of  Italy  is  dispelled  by  the 
caused  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief:  deeper  dread  of  a  new  Napoleon,  and 
they  have  disabled  the  ludgment  of  a  second  partition  of  Europe  between 
many.  Men  have  lost  their  wits  on  the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West, 
the  Italian  question,  and  are  suddenly  Till  this  delasion,  which  confounds 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  some  the  past  with  tlie  present,  is  dispelled, 
doting  old  volunteer  of  the  days  of  we  cannot  hope  to  convince  English- 
the  t&eatened  French  invasion,  who  men  that  the  question  of  Italian  libe- 
"sana  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  sense,  ration  merits  attention  by  itself.  Our 
sans  every  thing,"  pieces  in  the  events  suspicions  of  the  French  are  too 
of  to-day  with  the  events  of  fifty  deep  to  allow  us  to  spare  sympathy 
years  ago,  in  the  disjointed  talk  of  for  the  Italians, 
a  poor  wwJj:  old  man.  We  have  heard  Fifty  years  ago  all  kinds  of  abuses 
of  a  country  parson  who  when  called  at  home  fattened  and  throve  under 
to  preach  a  thanksgiving  sermon  for  cover  of  our  execration  of  French 
the  peace  with  Russia,  three  years  principles.  Rotten  boroughs ;  game 
ago,  produced  from  the  old  drawer  an  laws;  the  hanging  code;  Lord  Eldon's 
old  sermon  written  for  the  thanks-  Court  of  Chancery ;  slavery  and  the 
fidving  day  after  the  peace  of  1816.  slave  trade:  impressment  of  seamen — 
The  old  gentleman  read  the  old  ser-  all  throve,  oecause  it  was  the  mark  of 
mon  through  from  the  pulpit,  and  a  Jacobin  to  move  for  reform  in  these 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  his  con-  things.  The  unanswerable  argument 
gregation  denounced  the  "Corsican  of  the  Eldon  school  of  statesmen  was, 
usurper,"  and  crowned  with  stale  "  Sir,  your  principles  are  revolution- 
laurels  "  the  brave  Wellington,  who  ary ;  once  concede  these  reforms,  and 
laid  him  low  on  the  blood-stained  we  cannot  answer  for  the  throne  and 
plains  of  Belgium."  Now,  the  panic  the  altar."  There  is  as  unreasoning  a 
about  the  French  invasion  of  Italy,  panic  about  French  principles  in  the 
and  the  secret  treaty  with  Russia,  is  aftairs  of  Italy.  Italian  liberty  is  a 
about  of  a  piece  with  this  old  clergy-  very  good  thing,  but  the  harpy  touch 
man's  mistake  of  Napoleon  for  Ni-  of  France  is  thought  to  have  tainted 
cholas— the  Crimean  for  the  Corsican  the  liberal  banquet  in  Italy.  The 
upstart.  Italians  may  not  taste  of  liberty  if 

What  is  probable  seldom  happens,  French    intervention    has   cast   its 

and  therefore  these  prolix  pajiillelfl  shadow  on  it    The  high  caste  consti- 

between  Napoleon  the  First  and  Na-  tutionalist  must  throw  away  his  rice 

poleon  the  Third  may  be  left  to  the  and  break  the  pot,  because  the  French 
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all  the  dark  fanatics  that  the  Univers  hear  of  the  adoption  of  this  eaggaa- 

would  persuade  us  the^  ought  to  be,  tion.  and  therefore  need  not  gravely 

we  should  despair  of  Modem  Europe,  sit  down  to  count  up  objections  to  it. 

The  Abb^  Michon  reassures  us  on  It  is  like  one  of  those  ingenious  ooit- 

this  score.    Party,  like  the  serpent,  stitutions  which  the  Ahm  Si^yes  de- 

moves  by  the  tail,  and  the  most  ran-  vised  for  France^  and  which  Napoleon, 

corous  journalist,  full  of  envy,  malice,  who  hated  idioiogue8y  swept  awav  as 

and  all  uncharitableness,  seems  to  ex-  a  popes-head  sweeps  away  cobwebs, 

press  the  feelings  of  thousands  of  men  From  a  Gkdlican  priest  to  a  Pa- 

who  are  too  timid  or  too  indolent  to  risian  novelist  is  not  such  an  abrupt 

disown  his  leadership.    We  are  not  transition  as  we  might  expect  it  to  w; 

i^orant  of  this  kind  of  tactics  even  in  M.  About*  discusses  the  Roman  ques- 

Protestant  England,    and  therefore  tion  with  the  same  moderation,  and 

need  not  wonder  at  its  success  in  dethrones  the  Pope  with  the  same 

Paris.    It  was  in  the  last  days  of  «an(//ra{</ as  the  uallican  Abb^.  The 

Jerusalem  that  the  zealots  carried  all  only  difference,  perhaps,  is,  that  the 

before  them — their  rancour  rose  as  the  priest  would  send  the  rape  to  Jeru- 

real  life  of  the  nation  declined;  so  it  salem,  and  the  novelist  to  Jericho; 

is  with  party  zeal  now,  it  is  as  often  and  between  the  two  cities  the  ^oor 

the  sign  of  a  dying  cause.    When  sen-  Pope,  woimded  and  half  dead,  might 

sible  and  brave  men  open  the  gates  lie,  while  the  Galilean  priest  and  the 

it  is  the  zealot  who  calls  to  a  hand-to-  Levite  of  letters  passed  by  on  the 

hand  fight  in  the  streets.    If  there  is  other  side. 

any  hope  for  the  Papacy  it  is  in  fol-  M.Aboutwrote  several  letters  in  the 

lowing  the  counsels  of  such  advisers  MoniUur  some  time  ago,  which  were 

as  the  Abb^  Michon,  and  turning  a  interdicted  at  last  on  account  of  the 

deaf  ear  to  the   Univers,    We  have  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  I^pal 

no  space  to  devote  to  the  Abba's  pro-  Government    M.  About  then  threw 

possu  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the  JPa-  his  letters  into  the  fire,  gave  a  year  to 

pacy  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem.    The  reflection,  and  the  resiut  is  a  book, 

pamphlet  was  wiitten    during   the  in  which  the  caustic  wit  and  good 

Kussian  war,  and  has  reached  a  third  sense  of  Voltaire  have  embalmed,  as  a 

edition,  a  sufficient  proof  that  fantas-  fly  in  amber,  the  follies  of  Antonelii 

tical  as  it  may  seem  to  us  it  is  not  too  and  the  vices  of  the  system  which  he 

Utopian  for  Frenchmen  and  Qalli-  represents.    The  style  defies  transla- 

cans.    Since  the  only  reform  for  the  tion — the  point  ana  piquancy  of  the 

Papal  States  is  summed  up  in  the  French  is  lost  in  our  olunt^  British 

two  words   secularisation   and   the  tongue.     It  is  like  olives  and  wine, 

Code  Najyoleon^  Rome  would  become  which  go  veiy  well  together,  so,  if 

too  secular  a  city  for  the  Holy  Father,  these  extracts  appear  too  salt,  we  can 

the  visible  centre  of  Christendom,  only  refer  our  reiaders  to  the  oridnal; 

The  Abb^  reminds  us  that  the  Pope  all  we  desire  is  to  provoke  their  thirst 

is  not  necessarily  Bishop  of  Rome.  Chap.  L  opens  as  follows : — 

^f  .WnrZllllvl^i  Ji^^^^  ''The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 

his  chairDrovisionallyat  Antioah,  and  j  gincerely  respect,  contains  139  liillionB 

afterwards  migrated  to  Rome,    The  ofindividuak,  without  counting  the  Uttle 

Popes,  as  successors  of  Peter,  have  Mortara. 

generally  resided  at  Rome;  but  not  <*  It  is  governed  by  seren^CardliialB 

alwa;yB,  as  during  the  seventy  years'  or  Princes  of  the  Cliurch,  in  memory  of 

exile  in  Avignon,  and  later  stul,  when  the  twelve  Apostles. 

Pius  VII.  resided  at  Fontainebleau.  "The  Cardmal-Bishop  of  Rome,  who 

He  therefore  proposes  to  transfer  at  S*^  "^y?®^  ^^^  «'  •?«•}»  ^^  ^ 

once  the  chair  of  Peter  t»  the  Hofy  5^^^^***^^^?^  ^^^  "  'JiT^^.r^^i 

pty,.andthustoworkadoublegooS;  J^^e^l^^^S^r^ ffi^^."-^ ^^ 

to^  give  a  secuto  deliverance  to  the  ..  ^he  Cardinals  are  nominated  by  the 

misgoverned  subjects  of  the   Papal  p^p^,  and  the  Pope  by  the  Cardinals, 

States,  and  to  bring  the  schismatic  From  the  day  of  his  election  he  becomes 

£ast  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sue-  Infallible— at  least  in  the  opinion  of  M. 

eessor  of  Peter.    We  are  not  likely  to  De  Midstre  and  all   good   CathoUcs. 

*  La  Question  Bomaine,  par  B.  About,  BmzeUes  et  Londres,  18S9. 
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When  cajolery  did  not  succeed,  we  will  not  belie  our  love  of  liberty,  and 
tnpd  what  bluster  would  do.     The  deny  the  cause  of  constitutionalism 
-^im«threatenedthat  the  first  cannon  for  any  absurd  jealousy  of  France, 
fired  should  blow  from  the  guns  the  The  wise  man  does  not  give  up  a 
English  and  French  alliance  :  which-  cause  because  those  who  maintain  it 
ever  of  the  two  great  ix)wer8  dared  to  have  not  always  clean  hands.  To  wait 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  would  for  righteous  ministers  of  a  righteous 
rouse  the  British  lion;  and  then,  woe  retribution  will  be  to  wait  for  the 
to  the  offender.    It  chose  to  assume  Millennium.  All  we  can  say  of  French 
that  there  was  no  gravamen  in  Italy  intervention  is,  that  it  is  the  best 
whatever — that  it  was  a  quarrel  only  Italy  can  get  under  the  circumstances; 
between  France  and  Austria;  and  that  and   even  if  bad  is  the  best,  it  is 
there  were  no  more  grounds  for  a  better  than  none  at  alL    The  policy 
French  intervention  in  Italy  than  for  of  free  England  is  clearly,  then,  to 
a  French  invasion  of  England.    It  sympathize  with  free  institutions  in 
was  easy  to  see  where  this  neutrality  Italy.    Between  France  and  Austria 
would  lead  us  to.    Professedly  neu-  let  our  neutrality  be  the  neutrality  of 
tral,  it  would  really  engage  us  on  the  'indifference ;  but  between  Italy  and 
side  of  Austria,  and  against  IVance. ,  ''Austria,  the  neutrality  of  sympathy 
Austria  stood  on  her  rights :  for  forty  for  the  oppressed  against  the  oppres- 
years  her  intervention  with  affairs  of  sors — for  constitutional  against  ab- 
the  petty  despotisms  which  afflict  the  solute  rule.      In  so  far  as  it  is  a 
people  of  Italy  had  been  imderstood,  French  and  Austrian  question,  let  us 
and  had  acquired  that  sanction  which  have  no  more  to  say  to  it  than  to  the 
time   and    impunity   give    even  to  battle  of  kites  and  crows ;  but  in  so 
crime.     For  France  to  interfere  to  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  self-govem- 
put  a  stop  to  this  was  to  disturb  the  ment  against  slavery,  our  synipathies 
established  order  of  things.    It  is  evi-  are  heartily  and  entirely  with  Cavour, 
dent  that  if  Austria  was  not  culpable  Poerio,  and  Manini — that  noble  tri- 
France  Was  highly  so ;  so  that  to  judge  umvirate  who  have  proved  that  Turin, 
of  French  intervention  candidly  we  Venice,  and  Naples,  at  the  three  extre- 
must  first  pronounce  a  judgment  on  mities  of  Ital^,  are  united  in  one  corn- 
Austrian  intervention.    The  merits  of  mon  love  of  hberty,  and  a  common  de- 
the  Italian  question,  which  the  Titnea  sire  to  model  their  country  after  the  in- 
has  very  persistently  sneered  at  from  stitutions  of  England.   We  are  fallen 
first  to  last,  must  thus  help  us  to  a  on  days  of  snmll  men  and  selfish 
decision  on  this  question  of  the  quar-  measures.     Oh,  for  an  hour  in  the 
rel  between  France  and  Austria.    The  House  of  Commons  of  Brougham. 
Italians  have  long  since  pronounced,  when  in  his  best  days  he  thunderea 
that  though  no  lovers  of  French  Im-  defiance  at  the  Holy  Alliance  !    Or 
perialism  they  will  welcome  it  as  a  when  Canning  generously  threw  aside 
deliverauce  from  Austrian.    The  real  the  traditions  of  Toryism  and  "leaden 
question,  then,  is  not  whether  we  Castlereagh,"  to  declaim  upon  Spanish 
shall  side  with  the  French  against  the  liberalism,  or  to  shield  constitutional 
Austrians,  or  the  Austriaus  against  Portugal ;  or  when  Sir  James  Macin- 
the  French;  but  whether  we  shall  tosh  rehearsed  "Edinburgh  Review" 
side  against  constitutional  Italy  or  for  essays  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
it.    If  it  were  only  a  war  ot  Louis  Commons,  on  the  part  England  should 
Napoleon  against  Francis  Joj<ephoiu«  take  in  the  vanguard  of  liberty  all 
might  rightly  be  a  neutrality  of  indif-  the  world  over.    Lord  John  Russell, 
ference — ^in  so  wicked  a  war  we  could  to  do  him  justic>e,  has  not  forgotten 
neither  have  part  nor  sympathy.  But  the  lessons  of  his  youth  ;  and  Lord 
ill  a  war  for  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  Palmerston  is  repentant  for  the  slips 
the  hated  Austrians  we  cannot  be  in-  he  made  in  handing  Italy  back  to  the 
different,  even  though  absolute  France  bingman  and  Croat  in  1848.    On  the 
enters  thelists  against  absolute  Austria,  other  side  of  the  house,  Sir  Hugh 
We  are  not  ashamed  of  liberty,  even  Cairns  has  something  of  the  Canning 
with  such  lovers  in  her  train  as  Na-  fire  about  him ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
pdeon  the  Third.    We  should  like  to  below  the  table,  can  tell  the  House, 
see  Italy  able  to  strike  for  herself;  as  no  other  man  of  the  day,  wliat 
but  oven  if  the  French  should  be  call-  Naples  haf?  endured  under  Ferdinand, 
ed  in  to  cha«e  out  the  Austrians,  we  the   ^'^ padrone  assoluio  e  nnico'^  of 
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and  obtainbd  a  diploma  of  i^orance,  teas,  hia  niece.  This  hoaiest  old  man 
they  will  be  dressed  out  in  London  faah-  is  a  compound  of  devotion,  goo<l- 
ion  and  let  loose  on  the  streets.  They  humour,  vanity,  weaknees,  and  wong- 
wiU  parade  up  and  down  the  Corso.  will  headedness.  He  blesseTwith  unctiOT, 
walk  and  drive  with  a  pane  of  glass  m  K«f  ;<>  oi^«r  *«  ,^«^<i/^*,  cr^  ;»  •  ^^r^i 
their  eye.  Punctual  at  Mass.  faithful  *>">  "f  «V  WC^^""-  ^^  '^  *  ^^^ 
to  the  theatre,  they  WiU  smUe  or  ftown.  pnest  and  a  bad  kmg. 
applaud  or  make  the  sign  of  the  crow,  ^^^^t  Antonelli  is  the  bete  noir  of 
with  equal  inditference.  They  aU  botong  ^ne  Papacy.  M.  AlK)Ut  spares  the 
to  some  religious  confraternity,  and  have  Pope  only  to  lay  the  lash  on  the  Cur- 
no  club.  They  play  cautiously,  never  dinaL  We  are  told  of  his  birthplace, 
drink,  and  are  innocent  as  dolls  that  Sonnino,  a  little  village  of  baniuts  in 
say,  'Pappa  !  Mammal  *  the  Apennines.     If  it  were  the  life 

''At  last  they  reach  the  ageoftwcnty-  ^^d  adventures  of  Captain  Jack  or 
five.    At  that  age  a  young  American  j)j^  ^urpin,  we  couW  understand 
has  been  a  Jack  often  trades;  he  has  xi.^   ^«^4.;7,,i«^4.„  «p    a^^.^au:^^  i,:- 
madefuupfortunes  and  lost  one    has  had  l^^Pf  ^^^^^^"^y  ,^f    describing  his 
a  Uw-suit ;  has  preached  a  new  reUgion ;  hirthplaoe.    But  the  biographer  of  a 
has  killed  six  men  with  a  revolver ;  has  P^nce  of  the  Roman  Church  should 
liberated  a  negress;  and  conquered  an  tread  more  lightlv  over  these  antece- 
island.    An  Englishman  at  twenty -five  dents  of  AntoneUi's  life.      ''Young 
has  taken  two  degrees ;  he  has  been  on  Antonelli  was  not  bom  in  Arcadia, 
an  embassy ;  he  has  founded  a  bank ;  and  "hawks  do  not  hatch  doves,"  are 
he  has  converted  a  Catholic;  he  has  M.  About's  two  epigrams  upon  Son- 
been  round  the  worUl;  and  hu  read  the  ^ino.      Having  taken  the  trouble  to 
complete   works  of  Walter  Scott      A  ^ye  bom  thereT  the  young  Giacomo 
Frenchman  has  written  a  tragedy  in  ,^«^i^«,i  ^^  ^,'    ^^  i„T,„^4.i,  „  i;r 
rhyme;    written  lor  two  newspa^rs;  resolved  to  run  no  risks  with  a  hfe 
haa   had   three  stabs   with  a  s/ord ;  80  precious  to  himself,  and  therefore 
has  attempted  two  suicides ;   has  had  went  to  Rome  to  enter  a  seimnary. 
fourteen  amouw ;  and  nineteen  times        « j^^  ^^  distinguished  himself  so 
changiid  sides  in  pohtics.    A  Gernjian  ^^^  ^^  escimed  the  sacrament  of  orders. 
has  pmked  fourteen  college  chums ;  has  jje  has  nevSlaid  Mass.    He  has  never 
swilled  Mxty  tuns  of  beer  and  the  phi-  ^^^^  ^  confession.    I  would  not  swear 
losonhy  of  Hegel;  has  sung  eleven  thou-  ^^at  he  has  ever  been  to  confession, 
sand  couplets;  has  smoked  a  milhon  jj^  obtained  the  friendship  of  Gregory 
pipes ;  and  been  out  m  two  revolutions,  x VI.,  which  was  of  more  use  to  him 
A  Roman  prince  has  learned  nothing j  ^,,^^  \y^   ^he  Christian  virtues.      He 
seen  nothing;   done  nothing;  suffered  became   prelate,    magistrate,    prefect, 
nothing.    At  twenty.flve,  they  open  the  Secretary  .General  of  the  Interior,  and 
bars  of  a  cloister  and  bring  out  a  young  pmance  Minister.     A  Minister  of  Fi- 
prl  as  inexperunced  as  himself,  and  the  „ance  can  make  more  money  in  six 
two  innocents  kneel  down  before  a  priest,  ^Q^^hs  than  all  the  brigands  of  Sonnino 
who  joins  the  sweet  creatures  as  man  in  twenty  yeani.    Under  Gregory  XVI. 
anu  wile.  Yxq  was  a  retrograde.   On  the  accession  of 

M.  About  is  respectful  to  the  cha-  Pius  IX.  he  was  converted  to  liberalism, 

racter  of  Pius  IX.     Old  age,"  he  says,  A  red  hat  and  a  portfolio  were  the  price 

"  majesty,    virtue,     and    misfortune  of  his  new  convictions.    What  a  lesson 

have  their  rights,  and  be  assured  I  *«  *he  mountaineers  of  Sonnino!— one 

intend  to  respect  them  ;  but  tmth  ?^  themselves,  ridhig  in  his  carriage  by 

also  has  its  ri^its ;  it,  too,  is  holy,  and  ^^^  ^^^^  barracks,  and  the  guard  turo- 

has  been  ofter^^^^^^^  ^A^^l^^^^: ^,%^T  T^ 

the  worid.       The  Pope  is  a  smcere  shared  Pius  IX.'s  fortune;  and  when 

devotee  ;  he  believes  m  Uod,  and  the  Rossi  was  murdered  in  the  stieete  of 

Immaculate   Conception ;    he  snuffs  Rome  he  bethought  him  of  his  own 

and  plays  billiards ;  has  no  private  safety.    A  man  bom  in  Sonnino  is  not 

vices,  and  is  not  even  a  Nepotist,  such  a  fool  as  to  let  himaelfbe  assassin- 

When  his  nephew,  the  Count  Mastai  atcd ;  he  accordinglv  decamped  with 

Feretti,  was  married,  the  marriage  the  Pope  to  Gaeta,  and  became  Secretary 

present  of  diamonds,  worth  £8,0(K),  f£  State  m  narttbus.    He  w  now  fifty- 

Lt  the  state  nothTng.    Someyear^  '^ZTAT.rrlli^Jr:'^^^ 

ago  the  Sulten  sent  the  Pope  a  sad-  ^  ^^^ad  forehead,  bright  eyes,  an  ^e's 

die,  adorned  with   precious  stones,  beak,  and  a  commanding  figure.   T^ere 

Many  of  these  were  made  away  with  is  a  Ught  of  intelligence  in  his  dark  and 

by  his  retinue  at  Gacta ;  the  rest  are  almost  Moorish  face ;  but  his  heavy  jaw, 

in  the  jewel-case  of  the  young  coun-  long  teeth,  and  thick  lips,  express  the 
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must  be  like  that  of  two  independent  has  added  to  the  discontent  by  raising 

witnesses,  in  whose  mouth  every  word  the  duty  on  the  rough  marble.    In- 

may  be  established.  stead  of  encouraging  the  trade  by 

First  for  the  A.bb^  Michon.  He  sets  lowering  the  duty,  the  Duke  taxes  the 

out  wiwi  a  preface,  in  which  he  spurns  marble  as  it  leaves  the  quarry,  and 

the  Univers,  and  like  Count  Monta-  thus  kills  the  hen  to  get  the  golden 

lembert,  nobly  avows  that  he  scorns  eggs.    Political  economy,  being  one  of 

the  blasphemers  of  modern  civiliza-  the  liberal  sciences,  is  evidently  pro- 

tion,  who  have  undertaken  the  task  scribed  in  Modena :  and  so  the  people 

of  denouncing  the  a^e  in  the  name  of  languish  because  their  ruler  is  both 

those  religious  theones  of  which  they  ignorant  and  obstinate, 

proclaim  themselves  the  defenders.  It  is  the  same  story  as  the  Abb^ 

"Ifthe  Church,"  he  says,  cannot  main-  journeys  on  to  Lucca.    His  remarks 

tain  itself  but  by  the  oppression  of  on  the  evils  of  superstition  sound 

the  people,  and  the  eternal  alliance  of  strange  from  a  Romish  ecclesiastic, 

its  priesthood  with  those  institutiona  We  can  only  conclude  that  in  the 

that  deaden  every  generous  impulse  Gallican  Church  tKk,  least  there  are 

in  the  human  heart,  the  Church  would  the  seven  thousand  <Hio  have  not 

soon  be  at  her  last  gasp.    Happily  the  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Sp^J  of  modem 

Church  is  no  accomplice  with  those  Ultramontanism. 

who  thus  execrate   liberty.     They  ♦*lBaw,"  he  says,  *•  along  the  road, 

cannot  efface  those  words  from  the  inscriptions  set  up  by  the  clergy  for  the 

sacred  page  on  which  the  Church's  useof  the  people,  either  at  the  foot  of  a 

charter  is  Dased,  "be  ye  not  the  ser-  cross  or  on  ttiQ  facade  of  the  chapels: 

vants  of  men."    This  liberal  Abb^  but  I  observed,  with  regret,  that  none  of 

dedicates  his  work  to  the  Cardinal  these  recalled  the  great  themes  of  Chris- 

de  Andrea,  as  a  guarantee  that  in  J^^^^^y-     Ji^t^,,^^^^,^,^^^,^^^ 

chanipio^.gItjaia|in^^^^^  ^''J^^Z'^Zt^^^^^^^ 

m  not  unmindful  of  hw  aUegiance  to  ^f ''the  Gospel.     Everywhere,  but  in 

Rome  and  the  chau*  of  Peter.    He  set  n^iy  most  of  all.  the  people  are  too  much 

out  from  Paris  the  14th  Apnl,  1857,  ia  the  habit  of  attending  only  to  the 

and  entered  Italy  by  Nice  and  Genoa,  forms  of  religion.     The  clergy  there 

Ever3rwhere  he  remarks   the  same  should  resist  and  not  encourage  this 

thing— that   priestly  influence    and  tendency,  by  remmding  the  people  that 

good  government  are  opposed  to  each  ours  is  a  Qod  that  reads  the  heart,  Deu» 

other.     From  Massa  to  Messina  the  ;«^f?»  tntueturcor.    I  blame,  then,  the 

wants  of  Italy  are  summed  up  in  two  ^^"^^^^^  thl' mi^d^  of  men!!^ 

Wordfr-^owfaWz^^  worthier  formalism,  which  some  day  or 

Napoleon.    Thus  Carrara,  he  tel^  us,  ^ther  wm  fall  to  the  ground  when  its 

cnroans  under  the  dull  tyranny  of  the  political  props  give  way,  and  bury  all 

Duke  of  Modena.    The  state  of  siege  religion  with  it  in  its  ruins.    Facts  only 

had  been  taken  off  only  three  months  too  truly  confirm  these  reflections.  Not 

before  his  arrival  there,  and  imprison-  to  speak  of  that  mook-modesty  which 

menta  were  even  stiU  of  daily  occur-  throws  a  veil  over  the  image  of  the 

rence.    A  little  while  before  a  priest,  ^*'donna,  as  if  God  did  not  see  the  deed 

who  was  suspected  of  having  de-  ^f  shame,  the  bjmdit  who  stops  you 

nounoed  some  *Uberals,  was  assaisina-  ?„''i^^^:^5>,rH  7„^nf  ^           ^^?  ^H 

r  J  •    i.1.                    rh  ..^.^    TiT»»<»  m  danger  11  he  Old  not  make  the  siffn  of 

ted  in  the  environs  of  Carrara.  Many  the  ciSss  in  passmg  by  a  holy  p^e. 

anests  had  been  made  on  account  of  The  assassins  who  stabbed   a  young 

this  crime,  but  it  was  impossible  to  EngUsbman,   at  Naples,  on  the  open 

discover  the  murderer,  though  he  was  quay,  had  certainly   heard  mass  the 

well  known  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  Sunday  previous.    The  procurers  who 

One  of  the  inhabitants  said  to  the  tout  you  on  the  Toledo-street  have  made 

Abb4,  "I  love  this  countrv,  it  is  my  their  Easter  ct»ufes6ion.     Aa  for  those 

native  home,and  the  homeof  the  arts ;  P^of  fellows  in  Home  who  are  denounced 

but  if  I  had  the  power  I  would  not  5^  *t^^^?f^^  ^^  J?!,  °Ji*  «'''''« *<>  <^^"- 

«^^»:~  :^  u  i.«,^,»4^  ^«„»  "Lr^^^  frxy.  T  fe^ion,   they  are   either  workmen  or 

remain  in  it  twenty-four  bours,  for  I  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^    ^^^^        J  «r 

am  weighed  down  with  the  thought  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^oly  Office -while  thieves 

that  some  day  one  of  my  brothers,  or  and  prostitutes  attend  regularly  the  holy 

my  son,  a  young  sculptor  here,  or  table.    I  have  had  some  horrible  rerehi- 

perhapa  myBelf.  may  be  thrown  mto  tions  on  this  sabject  at  Rome.    I  can 

prison."    The  Duke  of  Modena>  too,  account  for  these  deplorable  facts,  by 

48* 
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So  far  from  her  religious  supre-  going  to  undo  the  bandages,  or  try  a 

mac^  procuring  her  independence  it  aoubtful  experiment 
is  quite  the  contrary.    She  can  never       It  is  clear  as  day  that  Italians  must 

be  free  while  tJie  centre  of  visible  strike  for  their  own  freedom,  and^t- 

Christendom,  Spain,  and  Austria,  and  what  help  they  can  in  Europe.     We 

France  will  so  to  fight  their  battles  have  such  respect  for  paruaments, 

there,  and  while  the  Pope  has  Aus-  a  free   press,  and   a  constitutional 

trian,  French,  and  Spanisn  consciences  king,  that  we  cannot  hel^  wishing 

under  lock  and  key,  he  wUl  be  redded  the  Italians  the  same  blessmgs,  even 

as  too  great  a  prize  to  be  let  sbp  into  though  the  intervention  of  absolute 

the  hands  of  tneir  rivals.    European  France  is  necessary  as  a  set-off  against 

intervention  in  Italy  is  the  consequent  that   of  absolute  Austria.      Count 

of  Italian   intervention  in  Europe.  Cavour,  like  a  wise  man,  takes  the 

The  Pope  sends  his  black-coated  sol-  French  alliance  since  he  cannot  get 

diers  to  Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  the  English — wo  have  no  right  to  De 

sends  his  white-coated  soldiers  into  angry  with  his  choice,  particularly 

Italy.    The  see-saw  of  spiritual  and  since  he  paid  us  the  compliment  of 

temporal  is  inevitable.    If  the  Pope  proposing  to  us  first.    When  France 

gets  a  Concordat  out  of  the  Kaiser  m  abuses   ner   influence   in   Italy,  as 

Austria,  the  Kaiser  pays  himself  back  Austria  has  long  done,  it  wiU  be  time 

in  kind,  in  Bologna  and  Ancona.  enough  to  ciy  out — lor  the  present 

There  are  a  few  writers  for  our  press,  there  is  a  safe  nile  to  attend  to — not 

"with  something  of  a  narrow  brow,  to  cry  out  till  you  are  hurt 
and  something  of  a  narrow  heart,"        But  should  Italy  obtain  her  heart's 

and  who,  by  some  mischance,  were  desire,  deliverance  from  Austria,  we 

born  freemen  and  Englishmen,  who  would  remind  her  beforehand   the 

reason  something  in  this  way,  that  the  price  she  must  pay  for  it :  she  must 

Italians  never  have  been  free  and  in-  give    up   her   spiritual    supranacy^.  / 

dependent,  and,  therefore,  never  can  So  long  as  Rome  is  the  mother  otr 

or  ought  to  be.    Such  conservatives,  churches,  and  her  Bishop  the  centre 

in  the  cause  of  lawlessness  and  dis-  of  unity,  Europe  will  interfere  in  the 

order,  ought,  for  the  same  reason,  to  temporal  affairs  of  Italians ;  because 

encourage  tne  slave  trade;  because  Itabanpriestsinterfere  in  the  spiritual 

negroes  alwavs  have  been  used  to  it.  concerns  of  Europe.     You  may  say 

The  independence  of  modem  Greece  that  Italians  are  not  responsible  for 

was  a  huge  mistake  in  their  mind —  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and,  therefore, 

our  Reformation  was  a  rebellion,  and  should  not  suffer  for  it    True ;  but 

our  Revolution  of  1688  the  first  day  while  the   excuse   for  intervention 

of  England's  downfall    If  nations  are  exists,  Italy  will  never  be  left  to  her- 

never  to  be  free,  unless  they  can  show  self.  Let  the  provinces  of  Italy,  then, 

their  crest  andquarterings  of  freedom,  reclaim  their  spiritual  independence, 

men  should  never  use  their  reason  till  and   then   pohtical  will   mevitably 

they  have  learned  logic,  or  speak  till  follow.    Let  Milan  reclaim  her  ritual 

they  have  studied  grammar,  or  bathe  of  Ambrose,  let  the  Archbishop  of 

till  they  can  swim.     It  is  only  in  Turin  act  as  Claude  of  Turin  once 

Italy  that  they  still  swaddle  children  acted,  a  reformer  before  the  Reformat 

to  make  their  limbs  grow  straight  tion,  let  Venice  treat  the  Pope  as  the 

We  have  seen  a  child  swathed  like  a  republic  often  treated  the  centre  of 

mummv,  and  swung  up  to  a  hook  in  unity,  and  France  will  then  reclaim 

the  wall,  or  hanging  on  a  pack  on  its  her  Cfalllcan  liberties,  and  Spain  and 

mother's  back.     Young  Italy  wants  Austria  follow  her  example.     Italy 

to  get  rid  of  its  swaddling  clothes :  will   thus   become    independent   of 

but  a  small  clique  in  England  ana  Eurojw,  because  Europe  is  indepen-^ 

Germany  say  no ;  you  have  swaddled  dent  of  her.    It  is  the  spiritual  power 

yoiu:  children  for  generations,  from  of  the  Pope  which  lies  at  the  bottom 

the  hook  on  the  wall  of  Austrian  of  the  Itaban  question;  and  we  thank  a 

despotism  to  the  pannier  on  the  back  French  ecclesiastic  and  a  French  wit 

of  the  Pope — ^the  olessedftaw^tMo  has  for  having  the  courage,  at  this  junc- 

been  slung  hitherto,  and  as  we  are  not  ture,  to  tell  the  world  this  plain, 

sure  that  he  can  walk,  we  are  not  though  not  self-evident,  truth. 
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leas  the  miracle  took  place  within  the  teeming  basin  of  the  Tiber  to  a 

one  hour ;  but  it  seems  that  Marshal  sheepwalk ! 

D'£str^s  hiul  threatened  the  same  in  The  only  remedy  the  Abb^  can  bus:- 
1702,  when  he  took  possession  of  g^st  is  secularisation ^>ur^«(mj9/«.  No 
Naples  for  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  It  Legislative  Council,  admission  of  the 
appears  that  the  saint  has  a  particular  laity  to  office,  or  even  a  Chamber  of 
re8i>ect  for  the  Provost  Marshal,  and  Deputies  will  suffice.  These  partial 
will  work  the  miracle  under  due  com-  reforms  have  been  recommended  and 
pulsion,  equally  in  French  or  Austrian  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  as  often 
interest  It  is  amusingly  like  the  have  faileil.  The  only  remedy  is  the 
strict  neutrality  which  Ferdinand  has  entire  separation  between  the  spiritual 
promised  to  observe  during  the  pre-  and  the  secular.  Our  Abb^  is  an  out- 
sent  war  in  North  Italy.  Tne  French  and-out  reformer.  He  would  reduce 
are  near  at  hand,  and  the  Austrians  his  Holiness  to  the  primitive  model  of 
far  away,  and,  therefore,  the  King  is  a  Bishop  when  the  successors  of  Peter 
prudently  neutral.  Napoleon  III.  dwelt  in  a  modest  shed  by  the  Tiber, 
must  be  infinitely  obliged  for  nothing,  ages  before  a  stone  of  the  Vatican  was 

The  Abb^  gives  the  following  ex-  laid,  or  the  triple  crown  had  even 
planation  of  this  prodigy.  The  phials  been  thought  of.  ^^  liegnnm  menm 
contain  some  coloured  matter  which  he  non  est  hinc '-^iwy  kingdom  is  not  of 
supposes  to  be  spenuaceti,  and  which  this  world,  is  a  favourite  text  with 
is  a  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  our  Abbe:  he  quotes  it  more  than 
but  easily  liouefies  under  a  little  heat,  once,  and  his  views  on  the  separation 
The  heat  of  the  chapel,  the  lighted  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  are  so 
wax  candles  which  every  now  and  far  in  advance  of  his  age  and  Church 
then  are  applied  to  the  bottle,  the  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  if  the  r/«/- 
kisses  of  the  devotees,  and  the  hand-  vers  gnashes  its  teeth  that  there  is  no 
ling  of  the  priest,  together  contribute  Holy  Office  in  Paris,  and  prays  that 
to  warm  the  glass,  and  so  the  contents  some  day  or  other  he  come  within 
of  the  phial  become  liquid.  It  is  evi-  reach  of  the  Inquisition  at  Roma 
dent  that  the  Abb^  is  heartily  ashamed  He  tells  on  this  point  a  story  of  a  cer- 
of  his  fellow-clergy  at  Naples,  and  his  tain  French  bishop  who  was  suspected 
only  excuse  for  them  is  that  they  seem  of  liberal  opinions,  and  who  disap- 
to  enact  this  prodigy  (hins  mie  com-  peared  mysteriouKly  when  on  a  visit 
jiUte  honnefoL  He  is  careful  to  add  to  Rome,  in  1832.  Years  rolled  by, 
that  this  is  not  an  article  of  faith,  and  and  in  1848  he  was  among  the  vie- 
that  no  one  above  the  rabble  of  Naples  tims  of  the  Inquisition  that  the  Revo- 
pretends  to  believe  in  it.  But  kmgs  lution  then  set  free : — "  One  day  a  pa- 
and  priests  have  always  made  of  super-  rish  priest  in  Paris  is  accosted  by  a 
stition  a  convenient  scarecrow  to  guard  stranger  in  long,  white  hair,  who  askB 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  knowledge;  and  him.  Do  you  remember  me.*  After 
so  long  as  adorable  and  absolute  Fer-  some  hesitation  the  Cur^  said,  *  I 
dinands  reign  in  Naples,  blood  will  think  I  remember  meeting  you  in  the 
liquefy  in  tliose  musty  glass  phials.  Coliseum  at  Rome  sixteen  years  ago. 
thougn  it  has  stagnated  long  since  in  I  recognise  the  pastoral  ring,  too, 
every  other  reliquary  in  Europe.  which  you  then  wore  on  your  nnger.* 

The  Abbd  travels  from  Naples  to  '  I  am  the  same  man,*  said  the  stran- 

Rome,  skirting  by  the  PontineMarshes,  ger.    Only  ten  days  after  I  met  you 

and  naively  admits  that  to  drain  those  m  Rome  I  was  seized  and  thrown  into 

marshes  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  se-  a  frightful  dungeon.    I  wa«  not  per- 

cular  government.     "I  shall  never  mitted  to  write  to  my  family,  or  even 

forget,    he  says,  *'when  one  day  in  to  the  French  Ambassador;  and  had 

the  ante-chamoer  of  his  Holiness,  at  it  not  been  for  the  Revolution  in  Rome 

Bologna,  I  observed  to  a  Monsignor  I  should  probably  have  ended  my 

Pacca  that  Rome  lies  in  a  desert;  that  days  there.  "    We  are  glad  to  believe, 

the  sterility  of  the  campagnais  fright-  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  if  not 

fuL"    "  But  you  forget,     I  was  told  for  the  credit  of  the  Church  or  Rome, 

in  reply,  "we  get  some  revenue  out  of  that  the  msyority  of  the  French  clergy 

it ;  it  gives  winter  grazing  to  cattle."  sympathize  more  with  the  Abl)e  Mi- 

What  a  crushing  accusation  against  chon  than  with  the  Unhers,    If  the 

this  priestly  regime,  that  it  reduces  40,oiX)  parish  priests  of  Fn^ice  were 
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BoMuet  was  not  of  that  opinion,  but  the  a  grudge  of  Spcon  against  the  allies  of 

Popes  hare  always  thought  so.    When  Henry  IV.  ?    W  hen  he  dissolyed  the 

the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  pronounced  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  this  toaug- 

that  the  Vhrgin  Mary  was  bora  without  jQ^nt  the  army  of  the  Church  or  to 

the  ftain  of  original  sin,  the  13»  mjlhon  j^^  Prance,  which  then  wasascend- 

he *£^^?a.T^  «  w^^^^  ^^^     ^  ^«^^^^«  ^ff  ^^  ^^l^tions 

rece^y^  ^*^  *h«  revolted  provmces  of  Ame- 

rica,  was  this  in  the  interest  of  the 

Thenecessityforthe  temporal  power  Church  or  of  S^n  ?    If  he  threatened 

of  the  Popes,  in  order  to  support  their  excommunication  to  any  Roman  who 

spiritual,  is  treated  by  M.  About  with  should  invest  in  a  foreign  lottery,  was 

much  raillery.    It  is  as  if  the  139  mil-  this  done  to  bind  their  hearts  to  the 

lion  Catholics  throughout  the  world  Church  or  to  bring  in  their  crowns  to 

said  to  3,124,668  Italians,  "You must  the  treasury]    Is  it  not  deplorable 

sacrifice  yourselves  to  a  mEin;  our  religi-  that  bailiffs  seize  goods  in  Kome  in 

ous  chief  will  be  neither  venerable,  au-  the  name  of  the  Pope]    Judges  con- 

^ust,  nor  independent,  unless  he  reigns  demn  an  assassin  in  the  name  of  the 

despotically  overyou.    Were  he  to  lose  head  of  the  Church.   The  executioner 

this  golden  crown,  if  you  were  to  dis-  cuts  off  heads  in  the  name  of  the  Vicar 

pute  his  right  to  make  laws  and  break  of  Jesus  Christ.    Is  there  not  a  scan- 

them  as  he  pleases  j  ii*  you  were  to  get  dal  in  these  two  words — Pontijkal 

out  of  the  nabit  of  paving  in  your  Lottery  1    And  what  must  139  million 

money  to  him,  whicn  iie  spends  for  Catholics  think  when  they  hear  their 

our  use  and  edification,  all  the  sove-  spiritual  chief  applaud  the  increase 

reigns  of  the  universe  would  treat  him  of  vice  and  the  success  of  the  lottery 

like  a  little  boy.  Drop,  then, your pri-  for  the  good  of  the  treasury]" 

vate  interests.  M.  About  descril^es  the  state  of  dis- 

"Butthe  Apostles  were  independent  content  among  all  classes  of  the 
at  a  cheaper  rate;  and  besides,  the  vast  Pope's  subjects.  The  common  people 
conquests  of  Catholicism  were  made  are  savage  and  ignorant ;  processions 
before  the  Pope  was  a  temporal  prince,  and  pupnets  are  the  diversions  which 
The  primitive  Popes  had  no  budget  their  nuers  encourage — a  monk  to 
and  nodeficit;  they  had  nothing  to  say  teach  them  morals,  and  a  raffle  and 
to  M,  Rothschild;  therefore  they  were  fireworks  on  saint  days  to  teach  them 
more  truly  independent  than  our  religion.  As  to  the  middle  dasses, 
crowned  Popes.  From  the  day  that  they  are  kept  m  statu  pupilari,  like 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  were  overpowp  schoolboys.  As  an  ex- 
linked  together,  side  oy  siae,  like  the  ample — medical  students  are  not  al- 
Siamese  twins,  one  of  the  two  has  had  lowed  to  study  female  pathology 
to  give  way  to  the  other.  The  Pope  until  they  take  their  degree.  It  is  like 
has  had  to  choose  between  the  Earth  the  old  lady,  who  would  not  allow 
that  was  near,  and  Heaven  that  was  her  son  to  bathe  till  he  had  taken 
far  off.  I  will  say  nothing  of  those  lessons  in  swimming  on  a  mahogany 
Popes  who  would  have  sold  the  dogma  table,  "Un  docteur  en  chirurgie  m'a 
of  the  Trinity  for  a  few  square  miles  confess^  qu'il  n'avait  jamais  vu  le 
of  territory;  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  it  sein  d'une  femme.  Nous  accouchons 
by  these  extreme  rases.  But  I  ask,  des  poupdes  et  c'est  ainsi  que  nous, 
when  the  Pope  absolved  Francis  I.  of  nous  faisons  la  main." 
perjury,  after  the  Treaty  of  Madrid.  As  to  the  noblesse,  they  are  a  class 
was  this  done  in  the  interests  of  gooa  by  themselves.  "  Who  mows,"  said 
morals  or  in  the  interests  of  his  tem-  an  Italian,  one  day,  in  irony, "  but  the 
poral  crown]  Ifhe  organized  a  traflSc  microscope  may  oiscover  globules  of 
of  indulgences,  and  drove  half  Europe  nobility  in  the  blood."  M.  About's 
into  heresy,  was  this  done  to  multiply  account  of  a  Roman  noble  is  as  follows : 
Catholics  or  to  portion  a  young  laay  ] 
When  he  allied  himself  with  Protes-  ^  **  See  thai  nobleman's  child,  walking 

tant  Sweden  during  the  Thirty  Years'  T^J.Tf.  m*iFnJ[^;.^*i^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^. 

War,wasthisinthecau8eof  the  Church  ^e  toveiv  aS  lit!  o«nlu  7^  ^^."  ""l 

or  t^  humble  the  house  of  Austria  ]  tr^\tc\"drr^anTwS^^^^^  Samf 

\Vhen  he  excommunicated  Venice  in  will  grow  up  under  the  shadow  of  the' 

1606,  was  this  done  to  attach  that  wide  hat  of  their  master.    When  at  last 

Republic  to  the  Church  or  to  pay  out  theyshaU  hare  passed  their  ezaminationa 
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I85d.]                     /to/y,  seen  trough  French  Sjyectachs,  761 

grossest  appetites.     He  ia  a  minister  Peter.    Italy  would  no  more  suffer 

ppaftea  on  a,  savage.    When  he  assists  from  such   a  limited  sovereignty  oa 

the  Pope  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  this  than  a  veteran  from  an  old  mus- 

week,  he  is  full  of  magmfi^iit  disdain,  ket-ball,  which  the  surgeon  had  for- 

But  when  voa  see  him  seated  at  an  .,      a*      a.      i.                      -rr-^'n  ^i 

eveninglSrty  near  a  pretty  woman,  and  ^'^^"^  ^  ^^}^^\.  y^f  "  ^8°;    J^i"  ^^'^ 

eyeing  hW^charms.  you  are  reminded  of  ^9?^  ^!^^  Cardinals  content  them- 

the  savage  of  the  woods,  and  you  think,  selves  with  this  reduced  sphere  of  ac- 

with  a  shudder,  of  a  post-chaise  over-  tion?  We  fear  not     On  the  other 

turned  by  the  road-side.    He  is  lodged  hand,  M.  About  very   significantly 

in  the  Vatican  over  the  Pope,  and  the  hints  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 

Romans  jokingly  ask  which  is  higher—  will  come  to  read  history  and  discover, 

the  Pope  or  Antonelli.    I  have  said  be-  that  as  the  sovereigns  of  England 

fore  that  he  has  managed  to  escape  the  ^nd  Russia  have  made  the  civil  capi- 

'^T^:L^I  "^^^  si5leUs?h^I;  tal  also  the  religioiis,  so  tlie  legitimate 

maintain  that  every  thing  fci  Rome  must  centre  of  French  Cathohcism  should 

be  right  have  this  excuse  always  on  ^  ^^  ^^P^  not  m  Rome.    None  can 

their  lips:  If  you  say  Antonelli  is  too  foresee  the  coiurse  of  events.    Perhaps 

ridi— *  Yes,  but  remember  he  is  not  a  EiUDpe  may  have,  as  in  the  fourteenth 

priest.*   If  you  say  he  has  read  Machia-  century,  three  anti-popes,  one  in  Pa- 

vellitoadvantage— <Ye8,  but  hoisuota  ris,  one  in  Vienna,  and  a  third  in 

priest.'     I  never  knew  before  that  a  Italy:  or,  perhaps,  the  Pope  may  be- 

deacon  may  do  almost  any  thing  with  take  himself  to  Jerusalem  as  to  neu- 

impunity.    At  that  rate  what  may  not  tral  ground;  or,  last  of  all,  the  Pope 

poor  laymen  do  who  have  not  received  ^„,,  ^^„i.«„i.  u:'    „^ir  ,^i.u  4.u«  ^™ 

Svpn  the  toniiure  "  "^^  coutcnt  himself  With  the  more 

modest  title  of  Bishop  of  Rome  and 

To  the  countrymen  of  Voltaire,  these  Patriarch    of  Italy,  and  leave  the 

epigrams  of  M.  About  will  tell  with  Anglican,    Galilean,    and     German 

a  force  which  no  philosophy  or  religion  Churches  to  govern  themselves,  or 

could  give  them.  The  government  of  appeal  to  General  Councils  as  in  the 

Pius  liL  has  stood  the  invectives  of  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

Italian  exiles,  and  the  arguments  of  Of  these  solutions  of  that  difficult 

philosophic  Protestants.     But  it  is  question— the  Pope's  temporal  sove- 

sharpshooters   like   M.  About  who  reignty— we  should  prefer  the  third, 

will  clear  the  streets  of  Rome  of  its  It  was  the  course  which  our  Refor- 

priestly  occupants.    Louis  Napoleon  mation  in  England  took,  and  which, 

has  sent  out  a  picquet  of  these  espriU  from  time  to  time,  other  princes  have 

moqtusurs  to  clear  the  way  for  the  been   inclined  to  follow,  as   Louis 

French  army,  and  the  first  aftair  of  XIV.  in  France,  and  the  Emperor 

outposts  in  the  coming  Italian  cam-  Joseph  in  Austria.  One  thing,  at  least, 

paign  has  been  between  these  tirail-  is  certain,  that  Italy  will  never  attain 

leurs  of  the  French  press  and  the  old  temporal  independence  till  she  gives 

Pope's  ffuard  of  the  Univers  and  the  up  spiritual  supremacy.     The  Pope 

Censorsliip.    Printed  in  Brussels,  M.  and  the  people  of  Italy  are  as  two 

Aboufs  book  had  a  narrow  escape  of  buckets  over  a  well,  and  the  same 

being  prohibited  in  Paris.    The  par-  wheel  that  swings  the  Pope  up  swin^fs 

tie  jn-etre  brought  all  their  jguns  to  the  people  down.    The  Pope  puts  his 

bear  on  the  Council  of  State.    Threats  foot  on  the  neck  of  kings,  and  these 

and  bribes  were  freely  used;  and  they  kings  have  their  revenge  by  putting 

would  have  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in  their  foot  on  the  necks  of  the  people 

excluding  the  book  from  France  but  of  Italy.    The  sentiment  of  Byron, 

for  the  finperor,  who  wisely  took  off  though  generous,  is  unsound  :— 

the  interdict  and  sent  M.   About  to  *'  Parent  of  out  religion,  whom  the  wide 

open  the  battle  against  the  Austrian  Nation*  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven, 

and  Jesuit  rulers  of  Italy.*    AU  M.  ?^'S^"'^''^^^t!!P'T''i?'K.  u    ^ 

About  asks  is,  to  secuLu5ze  the  Pa-  ®^^anC"^^"  *^*'  ^^  *"  ^^^^ 

pal  States,  and  to  leave  the  Pope  his  RoU  the  Urhariaa  tide,  and  rae  to  be 

city,  his  palace,  and  his  church  of  St.  forgiven.** 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  M.  About's  book  has  been  seized  by  the  police 
in  Paris,  and  the  author  threatened  with  a  State  prosecution ;  but  20,000  copies 
are  already  in  circulation.  The  steed  is  stolen,  and  a  padlock  then  put  on  the 
stable-door — Antonelli*s  reputation  blasted  in  Europe,  and  the  Emperor  ofiers  ad, 
damages  and  costs.    There  is  worse  mockery  in  this  than  in  the  book  itself. 
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